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ORGAN  ('Opyai^v,  Gr.,  Srgimum,  Lat,  an  instrument), 
the  noblest  of  musical  instrumenU,  whether  considered  in 
regard  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  sounds,  the  variety 
of  Its  powers,  or  the  sacred  purposes  to  which  it  is  usually 
dedicated.  It  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  metaUic  and 
vooden  pipes,  divided  into  different  stops,  the  wind  being 
admitted  into  the  pipes  ilrom  a  bellows,  and  is  played  on  by 
means  of  a  key-board.  The  machinery  of  an  organ,  which 
i»  Tu\\iv\  t^ui^veuted  and  exceedingly  curious,  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  anicle. 

Originally  the  word  orgmmim  had  a  very  extensive  mean- 
ing,   and  signified  nearly  every  kind  of  instrument,  for 
whatever  purpose  employed.    By  degrees  it  was  confined 
to  instruments  of  music;  afterwards  it  was  applied  only 
to  those  of  the  pneumatic,  or  wind,  kind ;   and  finally  it 
was  exclusively  used  to  de^paate  that  '  world  of  sounds ' 
which  we  call  the  Organ.    U  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  instrument  may  be  traced  to  PanVpipes,  or  the  Syrinx. 
It  must  soon  have  been  discovered  that  the  air  may  be 
forced  into  a  closed  cavity,  and  then  distributed  at  will  to 
one  or  more  tubes ;   and  pursuing  the  contrivance  a  little 
further,  something  like  a  modem  organ  was  likely  to  be 
^t^uced.    Indeed  Mersenne,  in  his  Sarmonie  Universelle, 
nieniions  an  antient  monument  in  the  Mattei  Gardens  in 
R(/m»,  on  which  appears  the  representation  of  a  pneumatic 
organ.    It  is  a  small  chest  placed  on  a  table.     In  the  front 
is  a  female  figure  playing  on  a  number  of  keys,  and  on 
the  other  side  is  a  man  blowing  into  the  box  with  a  pair  of 
bellows  exactly  like  those   in  present  use.    In  Hawkinses 
History  (i.  403)  is  an  engraving  of  this,  from  a  copy  found 
among  the  papers  of  Hay  m,  the  author  of  a  history  of  an  tieut 
medals.     St.  Augustin,  in  his  Comments  on  the  56th  Psalm, 
alludes  to  instruments  inflated  by  bellows.    In  the  same 
passage  he  also  gives  us  to  understand  that  o^^'an  was  a 
eeneric  term,  including  every  species.     '  Organa,    he  says, 
*(iicuQtur  omnia  instrumenta  musicorum/  &c. 

The  descriptions  led  us  by  different  authors  of  the  musi* 
ca/  <»«truiiient5  of  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
re'.>resei)tations  of  tfieot  on  several  monuments,  prove  that 
atietnpts  were  made  at  several  periods  to  improve  them. 
Much  thought  was  expended  in  discovering  the  best  method 
of  ifliroducmg  air  into  the  pipes  of  their  organ.     For  this 
purpose  a  fail  of  water  was  employed,  and  also  what  must 
be  understood  to  have  been  steam.     William  of  Malms- 
bury  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  was  used. 
He  sayi,  *  The  wind,  being  forced  out  by  the  violence  of  the 
W  water,  fills  the  whole  cavity  of  the  instrument,  which, 
%!&  several  apertures,  passing  through  brass  pipes,  sends 

^\  musical  noises.'     At  length  bellows  were  employed 

^^^  purpose,  which  were  eitner  worked  by  water  or  by 

hind.    r\ii^  application  of  these  two  powers  led  to  the  dis- 

tmg^uishin^  terms  hydreulic  and  pnetdmaiic,  or  waterrorgan 

and  viad-orgm;   though,   in  point  of  fact,   the  ultimate 

result  w|u  the  sauue  in  both.    The  inventor  of  the  former, 

vhicb  historians  call  an  hydraulicon,  is  ascribed  to  Ctesibius 

o'^^Aiexaodha,  who  lived  about  b.c.  150-120.    [Ctesibius.] 

VitruTios  is  tlie  first  writer  who  gives  any  account  of  an 

orgn  of  that  kind. 

The  period   when  the  organ  was  introduced  into  the 
Htorefaes  of  Western  Europe  is  very  uncertain.    Pope  Vi- 
i>iiui  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  tnt  to  admit  the  in- 
P.a.Na.1039. 
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strument,  about  the  year  670 ;  but  the  earliest  account  to  b4i 
at  all  relied  on,  of  the  introduction  of  this  instrument  in 
the  West,  is,  that  about  the  year  755  the  Greek  emperor 
Copronymus  sent  one  as  a  present  to  Pepin,  king  of  France. 
In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  however  organs  became  com- 
mon in  Europe.  That  prince  had  one  built  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  812,  on  a  Greek  model,  which  the  learned 
Benedictine,  Bedos  de  Celles,  in  his  vast  but  useful  and 
excellent  work,  VArt  du  Facteur  des  Orgties  (1766),  con- 
siders to  have  been  the  first  that  was  furnished  with  bellows, 
without  the  use  of  water. 

Before  the  tenth  century  organs  were  not  only  common 
in  £nglai\^,  but  exceeded,  both  in  size  and  compass,  those 
of  the  Continent  St.  Dunstan  gave  one  to  the  abbey  of 
Malmsbury,  iu  the  reign  of  Edsar.  Elfeg,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, obtained  one  for  his  cathedral  in  95 1,  which  was  the 
largest  then  known.  This  is  described,  in  eight  Latin 
verses,  by  Wolstan,  the  learned  monk  of  Winchester,  in  the 
tenth  century,  of  which  Mason,  the  poet,  in  his  Essay 
on  Instrumental  Church  Music,  gives  the  following  trans- 
lation : — 

'  Twelve  pair  of  bellows,  raog'd  in  stated  row. 
Are  joined  above,  and  fourteen  more  below. 
These  Uie  tall  force  of  seventy  meu  require. 
Who  ceaseless  toil,  and  nlenleously  perspire : 
Each  aiding  each,  till  all  the  wind  be  pr««t 
In  the  close  confines  of  th'  incumbent  chest. 
On  which  four  hundred  |jipes  iu  order  rise. 
To  bellow  forth  Uiat  bloat  the  chest  supplies.' 

The  translator  adds  an  explanation  by  no  means  un- 
necessary :  *  We  are  not,*  he  says,  *  I  think,  to  imagine 
that  these  stout  bellows-blowers  kept  their  bellows  in  action 
all  the  time  the  organist  was  playing.  I  rather  think  that 
his  performance  did  not  commence  till  they  had  filled  the 
chest  completely  with  wind,  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
expend  by  due  degrees,  as  he  found  occasion.' 

The  organ  was  at  first  very  rude  in  its  construction,  and 
extremely  limited  in  its  means.  The  keys  were  four  or 
five  inches  broad,  and  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
clenched  hand,  in  the  manner  of  the  carrillons :  the  pipes 
were  of  brass,  harsh  in  sound,  and  the  compass  did  not 
exceed  a  dozen  or  fifteen  notes  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
to  accompany  the  plain-chant,  no  more  were  required. 
About  that  time  half  notes  were  introduced  at  Venice, 
where  also  the  important  addition  of  pedals,  or  foot-keys, 
was  first  made  in  1470,  by  Bernhard,  a  German,  to  whose 
countrymen  we  owe  many  improvements  of  the  instrument; 
though  in  excellence  of  finish  they  have  been  surpassed  by 
our  English  builders^ 

Few  particulars  are  recorded  concerning  the  organs  of 
this  country,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Camden  mentions  one  at  Wrexham,  and  Fuller  has  been 
strangely  misguided  in  describing  it  to  have  had  pipes  of 
gold.  It  shared  the  general  fate  of  organs  in  1641  ;  and 
the  old  York  organ,  lately  replaced  by  a  new  instrument, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  that  escaped  the  organoclasts  of 
those  times.  At  the  Restoration  it  appeared  that  only 
four  organ-builders  of  eminence  survived,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  artisis, — of  Bernard 
Schmidt  (commonly  called  Father  Smith),  and  his  two 
nephews,  with  the  elder  Harris,  and  his  son  Renatus.  An 
account  of  the  dispute  between  these  two  family  parties 
is  amusingly  related  in  Burney's  Hist.,  iU  437.     Each 
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crertec!  an  organ  in  the  Temple  church,  as  a  (rial  of  ability : 
Blow  and  Purrell  displayed  Smith's  and  Mons.  Lully  (not 
the  greul  composer)  that  of  the  Harris's.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor J  cfTiie*  at  leni^th  decided  in  favour  of  Smith.  Tho 
principal  organs  of  the  latter  are— the  Temple;  Christ- 
Church  and  St.  Mary's,  Oxford;  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; St.  MargarutV,' Westminster;  St.  Clement's  Danes; 
Southwell  Minster;  Triniiy  Church,  Hull;  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Harris's  organ,  after  bt'ing  rejected  by  the  Tem- 
plars, was  divided:  part  was  erected  in  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
born,  and  part  in  Christ-Cliunh,  I>ublin.  This  last  portion 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Wolverhampton.  His  other 
principal  instruments  are  those  at  St.  Mary-A.xe-;  St. 
bride's;  St.  Liiwrenco,  Chcupside;  and  Doncaster.  He 
however,  from  !»ome  unexplained  cause,  was  commissioned 
to  make  twice  as  many  ori^an^  as  his  competitor.  The 
Spectator,  No.  .06'J.  says  that  he  was  ambitious  of  building 
an  organ  for  the  metro{)ol>taii  cathedral.  We  have  however 
no  reason  to  rei;ret  that  hi-*  wish  was  not  gratified. 

To  these  celebrated  mechanicians  succeeded  Schreider, 
Smith's  son-in-law.  wlio  built  the  organ  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  that  at  St.  Martin's-in  Ihe-Fields,  the  latter  a 
present  from  George  I.  as  churchwarden  ;  Snetzler,  Byficld, 
&c. ;  and  at  a  later  perio<l.  Green  :  Avery,  who  most  success- 
fully imitated  Smith;  Gray,  Elliot,  &c. 

Ihe  tone  of  the  pipes  of  the  old  builders— depending  od 
what  is  technically  called  the  voiceiufr — has  never  been  ex- 
celled by  later  makers :  but  in  point  of  touch,  and  mecha- 
nism generally,  the  moderns  are  much  superior  to  their  pre- 
decessors. In  mechanical  skill  and  delicate  finishing  the 
Engliah  organ-builders  far  surpass  their  continental  rivals, 
while  in  tone  they  ct  least  equal  them ;  but  the  costliness  of 
our  materials  and  high  rate  of  wages  render  the  organs  of 
this  country  much  more  expensive  than  those  of  Germany, 
or  even  of  r  ranee  ;  though  the  profits  of  the  builders  do  not 
bear  the  same  proix>rtion  to  their  prices  that  is  thought  rea- 
sonable in  most  other  manufacturers.  It  has  been  truly 
observed,  that '  notwithstanding  the  imposing  enumeration 
of  so  many  stops,  the  large  organs  of  the  Continent  are  in- 
ferior in  the  choice  and  variety  of  them  to  the  best  English 
instruments;*  a  part  being  in  fact  but  half  stops,  and  se- 
veral only  absura  imitations  of  other  musical  instruments, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  used  by  scientific  organists. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
c.debrated  foreign  organs,  from  Crosse*s  Account  of  the  York 
Festival,  1  b'23.  *  collected,*  he  says,  *  from  many  sources,  and 
enriched  with  some  additions  communicated  by  the  Rev. 
C.  I.  Latrobe.* 

Stopt.         Pip««. 

Seville  cathedral  .  .      lUO         53U0 

Goerlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia  .       82         3270 

Hamburg,  St.  MichaeVs    .  .67 

(9  pipes  of  16  feet,  and  3  of  32) 
Amsterdam,  the  old  churcli  .       64 

SVeint^arten,  a  Benedictine  monastery 

inSuabia  .  •  .60         6666 

(7  pipes  are  of  16  feet,  and  3  of  32) 
Tours  cathedral     •  .  .60 

Haarlem  .  .60         5000  nearly 

(b  of  these  pipes  are  16  feet,  and  2  of  32:  the  greatest 
diameter  being  16  inches.     It  is  108  feet  high,  and 
60  broad.) 
Alost        .  •  •  .63 

Berlin.  St.  Peter's  .  .       60 

Vienna,  St.  MichaeFs        .  .       40 

Rome,  St.  John  Lateran    .  .       36 

Baltimore,  in  America       .  .36         2213 

Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Barrow,  in  his  'Tour'  (1830).  men- 
tions a  new  organ  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
Rotterdam,  containing  6600  pipes,  which,  according  to  his 
calculation,  is  160  feet  in  height. 

Our  English  church-organs  arc  numerous,  and  generally 
well  toned.  Though  we  have  none  Containing  so  many 
nominal  stops  as  a  few  on  the  continent  can  boast,  yet 
we  possess  some  which,  in  regard  to  the  greater  calibre  of 
the  pipes,  and  power  of  every  kind,  surpass  any  foreigii  in- 
strument. Chief  among  these  are  the  new  organ  in  York 
Cathedral,  and  that  in  the  town-hall  of  Birmingham. 

Tlie  York  organ,  built  by  Elliot  and  Hdl,  contains  56 
stops  all  through,  besides  6  copula  stops.  The  number 
of  pipes  is  4Ji»v».  The  largest  metal  pipe  is  32  feet  in 
length  and  2U  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  largest  wooden  pipe 
is  ii7  feel  long,  3  wide,  and  2^  deep.    This»  the  builder 


boasts,  would  contmin  twelve  pipes  and  two  gallons  of  wine. 
Both  pipes  ffive  c,  three  octaves  below  the  second  ^paiv  .n 
tho  base.  Ii  has  3  rows  of  keys,  and  2  octaw^  of  p-d.iU 
The  width  of  this  instrument  i's  70  feet,  and  \u  hijju.  i-i 
proportion.  The  old  York  organ,  burnt  in  !•<■.»*•,  wj*  ):,. 
largest  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  had  3264  pipes  distributer!  am  •  ^ 
62  stops. 

The  Birmingham  orgaq,  budt  by  Hill,  and  oimphte  I  m 
1836,  it.  as  regards  sixe  and  power,  the  nvalofthai  at  Y'-i  n. 
though  the  latter  is  superior  in  both,  but  not  in  ^  ..i.  !\. 
This  is  36  feet  wide,  15  deep,  and  46  hiuh.  The  -»t  .1  i.  \ 
alone  is  the  size  of  a  moderately  large  churi.-h-<»ri:.in.  li 
has  40  real  stops,  about  3000  pipes,  4  rows  of  ki^-.  and  l 
ocuvcs  of  podals.  The  largest  metal  pipe  is  36  ieei  I  )n;r, 
and  21  inches  in  diameter,  formed,  as  all  the  metal  pipe**  .'n 
this  instrument  are,  of  zinc  only.  The  weightuf  the  «  hole  is 
about  40  tons. 

Tho  organ  in  St.  Paul's  cathe<lral  contains  ir'.'7  pipes 
divided  into  28  stops;  3  rows  of  keys.  2  cwMave^  uf  pidiN. 
and  the  largest  pipe  is  22  inches  in  diameter.  That  in  \Ve»t- 
minster  Abbey  has  28  stops,  and  1621  pipe-;:  :j  ruws  of 
keys,  and  double  diapasons  for  the  peilaU.  At  Exeter  :•  an 
organ,  built  by  John  Loosemore,  in  1666;  its  largest  pipe* 
are  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  organ  at  lAnn.  made  by 
Snetzler,  has  30  stops,  and  among  them  is  a  Juictana,  there 
first  mtroduced.  Green  built  those  at  Canterhurv,  Windsor, 
Lichfield,  and  Salisbury.  That  in  King's-Culle-e  Cl»a[  el, 
Cambridge,  was  built  by  Avery.  The  organ  at  Varmouih. 
erected  in  1740,  has  29  stops.  St.  Peter's,  at  Leeds,  cur.iaiiis 
the  same  number,  with  3  rowsofkevs,  built  by  Me>srs  Green- 
wood of  that  place.  Tha  new  church  of  St  Luk«*.  ('t)«*u<"».  Kuu 
been  provided  with  an  organ,  made  by  NichuMs.  runtainm^ 
33  stops  and  1876  pipes.  But  the  largest  instrument  iti 
London  is  that  of  St  Sepulchre,  which  contains  -j.'^eu  pipes, 
divided  into  40  stops;  though  when  that  at  Chii>i*s  Hos- 
pital (made  bv  Hill)  is  finislied.  it  will  be  mueh  superiur, 
m  number  or  pipes  and  power,  to  any  in  the  meiiop-h*. 
The  large  organ  in  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  was  taken  in  one 
of  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  presented  to  that 
cathedral  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Barrel' Or^an  is  an  instrument  by  which  must  of  the 
effects  of  a  small  keyed -organ  are  produced  by  certain  ma- 
chinery. Instead  of  keys  for  the  fingers,  the  ke>s  if  *o 
they  may  be  called,  are  inside  the  organ,  and  acie'd  nii  hv 
means  of  a  cylinder,  or  barrel,  /7t//ntf(/,orstuddi^.  in  a  pa:  u- 
cular  and  singularly  curious  manner.  This  barrel  i!»  ii.aile 
to  revolve  by  a  winch,  and  in  those  of  an  expen^ne  kind  by 
wheel-work  moved  by  a  spring. 

The  ApoUonicon  is  an  instrument  wl:ieh  C(»mbine>  .n 
itself  the  keyed  and  barrel  organ,  and  which  has  drli^hel 
and  astonished  all  wlio  have  heard  it.  Ttie  .Apoll.>n.e.iii  to 
which  ve  allude,  will,  we  fear,  smm  be  wither  r«  muvrd 
from  this  metropolis,  or  be  '  resolved  into  i;«.  eletiiei.t)»  *  A^ 
some  description  of  it  may  hereafter  be  t\n\\,i\  u^et'ul.  a>  a 
part  of  musico-mechanical  history,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  Apollonicon.  and  to  the  IIarninnir'>n  i\x.  '.'>. 

(Mcrsenne;  VArt  du  Facteur  drt  Or^rwrv .  Ilauk.n^ ; 
Crosse*s  York  FeHivnl;  Mdlin :  Harmomrnn  ) 

CVRGANON.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  adefmiti.'nof  any 
science  which  shall  convey  its  full  im)>(.rt,  and  partinlaily 
to  a  person  who  does  not  already  know  what  it  i^.  IL.» 
diflicultv  will  be  experienced  by  any  one  who  at^einpts  to 
give  a  definition  of  Logic.  Without  then  attempt ;iu'  a  de- 
finition, or  admitting  the  completeness  or  coriectneH^  uf  any 
definition  hitherto  given,  it  may  be  sufficient,  fur  t:.e  ;  i:rpu>e 
of  showing  what  that  matter  is  about  which  we  aio  d.»- 
coursing,  to  say  that  logic  is  conversant  about  the  fo:mal 
laws  or  thought,  and  that  it  is  not  conversant  about  the 
matter  which  is  subjected  to  such  laws. 

This  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  about  whirh  logic  is  con- 
versant, is  presented  to  us,  and  is  considered  hy  us  generally 
under  the  lorm  of  lans^age.  Whatever  arc  the  opc^^'i^ns 
of  the  mind  which  are  mvolved  or  contained  in  th«  exercise 
of  thought,  those  operations  may  be  generall\  evpres<^d  by 
language.  It  is  assumed  here,  that  by  whatever  nami-s  ue 
designate  the  relation  of  the  various  con^(>i*utive  and  ion- 
nected  trains  of  ideas  which  pass  through  the  mind,  this 
relation  is  in  all  minds  essentially  the  same.  When  two 
persons  then  possess  a  common  language,  oiw  of  them  ran 
express  in  this  language,  with  a  certain  degree  of  aeruia<y, 
the  various  consecutive  and  connected  train«i  of  ideaH  which 
have  passed  through  his  mind  with  respect  to  any  matter  or 
matters.    Another  person,  who,  to  uw  the  common  ex|>res- 
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lioii.  understands  this  language,  can,  tbrouffh  this  medium, 
communicate  with  the  other  pen>on's  mina;  and  if  the  ex* 
pretision  of  such  ideas  has  been  accurately  made  according 
to  the  form  of  the  language,  and  if  they  are  properly  inter- 
preted, the  person  who  hears  or  reads  what  the  other  has 
«ntten  or  said«  may  in  his  own  mind  perceive  the  same  va- 
nuus  consecutive  and  connected  trains  of  ideas  which  the 
vriier  or  speaker  has  experienced.  If  language  can  effect 
this,  it  fullows  that  the  mental  operations  or  processes  in 
the  two  individuals  are  connected  and  assimilated  by  virtue 
of  their  both  being  conformable  to  the  same  general  laws. 
It  IS  however  the  laws  of  thought  about  which  loffic  is  con- 
ver>ant,  and  with  language  no  further  than  as  heing  the 
form  of  expression  in  which  the  thoughts  of  others  are  made 
known  to  as,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  compare  those 
thoughts  with  our  own. 

Un^ier  the  article  Language  it  has  been  stated  in  a  ge- 
neral way  what  language  is ;  but  mainly  as  to  the  materials 
ofTkcb  it  is  composed.  It  remains  now  to  consider  its  form. 
What  IS  called  a  sentence  comprehends  in  its  simplest 
form  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  with  something  by  which  a 
relation  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate  is  expressed. 
*  Men  die '  is  a  sentence,  in  which  '  men'  is  the  subject,  of 
Yhich  'dying*  or  '  death*  is  predicated,  that  is,  in  this  sen- 
tence a  judgment  is   expressed.    The  sentence  indicates 
that  two  notions  are  present  to  the  mind,  *  men'  and  'death.* 
What  the  relation  is  which  the  mind  really  contemplates 
beiveen  these  two  things,  and  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
mind  to  contemplate  this  or  any  other  relation  between  two 
things,  belongs  not  to  the  present  inquiry,  nor  to  the  province 
of  Wic.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  judgment 
or  relatioD  does  not  express  or  mean,  as  some  writers  say, 
lar  a^reemeni  or  dimgreement  between  the  two  notions, 
or  that  one  of  them  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the  other ; 
nor  is  it  the  compcLriMon  in  the  mind  of  these  two  notions, 
at  least,  logically  considered,  it  is  not  the  comparison  in  the 
aind  of  the  two  notions  as  to  the  matter  of  them. 

The  sentence  *  men  die*  may  also  be  expressed  thus, — 
'men  are  mortal ;'  where  mortal  is  the  predicate.   The  gram- 
matical relition  between  'men'  and'  mortal,'  which  is  the 
^jmbolic  representation  of  that  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  ex- 
psfcied  in  our  language  by  the  substantive  verb  '  are,'  which 
ii  accordingly,  in  such  sentences  as  this,  called  the  copula. 
Ii  some  languages,  as  the  Latin  and  Greek,  which  are  rich 
in  lemnnaiions,  the  relation  between  *  men'  and  *  mortal*  is 
alio  expressed  by  a  termination  attached  to  the  word  '  mortal,' 
ia  Edition  to  the  copula,  as  '  homines  sunt  mortales ;'  and 
»metimes  the  copula  est  is  omitted.    When  there  is  not  a 
ripula,  cither  in  the  form  of  the  verb'  to  be'  or  in  some  other 
^tfb  of  equivalent  meaning,  the  copula  is  either  expressed 
^M\  by  the  order  of  the  words,  which  is  the  case  with  those 
imguages  which,  like  the  English,  have  few  terminations, 
•-^  the  copula  is  expressed  by  a  verbal  termination  which 
U^  a  certain  relation  of  fitness  to  the  nominal  termination, 
>*s  in  Latm  and  Greek,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  order  of 
the  words  also,  as  'homines  moriuntur.'    The  copula  in 
ii»e\f  has  no  meaning;  its  office  is  to  indicate  that  the  sub- 
ject and  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  are  contemplated  at 
once,  and  each  in  some  relation  to  the  other,  in  that  opera- 
uou  of  the  mind  of  which  the  words  '  men  are  mortal*  is 
the  visible  or  sensuous  sign.     But  the  subject  itself  may  be 
qualified  by  an  attribute,  or  the  generality  of  the  subject 
■Tbich  according  to  the  common  interpretation  of  language 
b  understood  when  it  is  not  limited)  may  be  restricted  or 
confined  by  the  use  of  appropriate  words,  as, '  dyine  men  are 
rrophetic,'  or  'some  dying  men  are  prophetic'    Again  the 
pre'licate  may  in  like  manner  be  qualified  or  limited ;  as, 
'  he  writes,' '  he  writes  a  letter,* '  he  writes  letters  sometimes.' 
T^uu  every  lentence,  however  complicated  it  may  appear, 
J>  nducible  to  the  form  of  subject,  predicate,  and  copula. 
'A  tA  nan  on  horseback  in  complete  armour  was  seen 
crusjfijig  kdeep  and  rapid  river  on  a  winter's  day,'  and  other 
i^uteiices  ot  the  kind  with  which  ordinary  books  of  nar- 
Mtne  ai!x>und,  may  all  be  reduced  to  a  simple  form.     It 
:^  true  that  thd  number  of  different  things  or  notions  which 
iuvb  a  sencence   brings  before  the  mind  often  create  a 
^if^iw  of  confusion,  and  render  the  apprehension  of  tRe 
tSrmatioQ  or  negation,  which  every  simple  sentence  con- 
t>i&^  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  and  this  is  particularly 
ihe  case  when  a  aentenee  so  constructed  brings  before  the 
Quod  not  material   objects  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but 
QtrtiOQs  which  express  things  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
fl^piajiot  of  tlie  souses.    And  hsnoe  it  happens  that  argU- 
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mentativo  discourse  is  not  always  the  most  difficult  to  appre- 
hend. Indeed  the  difficulty  of  apprehension  is  sometimes 
greatest  when  the  discourse  consists  of  a  long  series  of  pro- 
positions in  which  under  one  set  of  circumstances  one  thing 
is  affirmed  or  denied,  or  commanded  or  forbidden;  and 
under  another  set  of  circumstances  other  things  are  affirmed 
or  denied,  or  commanded  or  forbidden;  or  when  things 
are  stated,  affirmatively  or  negatively,  with  a  great  many  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations.  A  perusal  of  a  modern  act  of  par- 
liament will  show  that  this  is  so. 

Sometimes  there  may  appear  to  be,  and  in  fact  may  be,  a 
difficulty  even  in  a  very  simple  sentence,  as  to  the  resolution 
of  it  into  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  Tlie  discussion  of 
this  matter  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  propositions ;  but  so 
much  may  be  here  said,  that  so  far  as  all  propositions  are 
contemplate<l  in  their  formal  and  not  their  material  character, 
they  agree  in  this,  that  the  subject  is  viewed  as  something 
either  CO  extensive  with  or  included  in  the  predicate.  Both 
the  form  of  language  and  the  form  of  thought  of  which  lan- 
guage is  merely  the  exponent,  forbid  us  to  contemplate  a 
subject  in  a  greater  extent  than  its  predicate.  The  sentence 
*I  hope  to  succeed'  is  thus  reduced  (Whately's  Logic, 
p.  59)  —  . 

Bub.  prwi. 

To  succeed        is        what  1  hope ; 

which  is  the  same  thing  as  'success  is  my  hope  ;'  and  the 
remark  is  made  'that  an  infinitive  (which  the  author  has 
already  defined  to  be  a  noun  substantive)  is  never  the  pre- 
dicate, except  when  another  infinitive  is  the  subject.*  But 
we  may  just  as  well  express  the  proposition  thus  : — 

tub.  pred. 

What  I  hope  is  to  succeed ; 
that  is  *  my  hope  is  success.'  Now  as  both  '  hope*  and  *  suc- 
cess' are  generdl  terms,  that  is,  are  words  capable  of  being 
applied  severally  to  an  infinity  of  particular  things,  and  as 
neither  hope  nor  success  are  conceived  by  the  mind  in 
any  relation  of  subordination  to  one  another,  as  that 
either  of  containing  or  contained,  or  of  species  and  genus 
[Genus],  it  is  inilifferent  whether  we  use  the  phrase  my 
nope  (sub.)  is  success  (pred.),  or  success  (sub.)  is  my  hope 
(pred.).  But  this  sentence,  we  conceive,  would  by  most  people 
be  reduced  thus : — 


tub. 
I 


pretL 


hope  to  succeed; 


where  *  hope  of  success'  is  that  which  the  subject,  ego,  pre- 
dicates of  itself,  that  is,  these  words  indicate  a  mental  opera- 
tion in  which  the  subject  (it  matters  not  whether  contem- 
plating itself  or  contemplated  by  another)  is  viewed(logically) 
simply  as  tcithin  certain  limits  of  predication. 

Every  simple  sentence  which  is  intelligible  is  reducible  to 
the  form  A  is  or  is  not  B ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
former  sentence  has  two  meanings,  as  already  observed.  It 
may  mean  either  that  A  is  contained  in  B,  or  that  A  is  co- 
extensive with  B,  where  A  is  the  subject,  and  B  tlie  predi- 
cate, and  is  the  copula.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  n)iiid  this 
double  meaning  of  the  sentence  'A  is  B.'  If  it  should  be 
said  that '  A  is  B'  may  also  mean  *  A  contains  B,'  we  can 
then  say  that  B  is  contained  in  A  ;  and  so  we  are  where  we 
were  before.  In  ordinary  language  the  ambiguity  of  the 
form  A  is  B  is  sometimes  removed  by  words  of  limitation,  as 
*  all.'  '  every,'  '  some  ;*  but  frequently  there  are  no  such  words 
used,  and  the  consequence  is  ambiguity. 

The  sentence  *A  is  not  B*  may  mean  either  that  A  is 
not  co-extensive  with  B,  or  that  no  part  of  A  is  contained  in 
B,  or  that  some  part  of  A  is  not  contained  in  B;  but  this 
ambiguity  also  is  generally  avoided  in  common  speech  by  the 
use  of  words  of  limitation,  or  by  attaching  the  negative  to 
the  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  negative  propositions  are 
sxibject  to  more  ambiguity  than  affirmative  propositions. 
Negative  propositions  have  given  logicians  much  trouble, 
and  it  is  clear  that  we  only  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  their  im- 
port by  a  tacit  reference  to  affirmative  propositions.  In  itself 
a  negative  propo>ilion  has  no  meaning;  by  the  very  sup- 
position of  its  being  negative^t  excludes  the  notion  of  all 
significancy;  and  yet  by  means  of  such  propositions  we  at- 
tain to  knowledge.  The  Stoics  (who  seem  to  havo  had  a 
logic  of  their  own)  called  such  a  sentence  as  '  Pleasure 
is  not  good'  an  affirmative  sentence  also :  their  reasons  for 
this  are  stated,  though  somewhat  obscurely,  by  Apuleius. 
{Philosophy  of  Plato,  lib.  iii.) 

B  2 
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Simple  sentences  are  generally  combined  in  written  or 
spoken  discour&c  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker  cannot  be  reached  except  by  considering 
two  or  more  sentences  together.  Sentences  may  be  so  com- 
bined, either  in  the  way  of  co  ordmation  or  subordination, 
but  this  distinction,  which  is  made  by  Dr.  Becker  in  his  ex- 
cellent German  grammar,  though  it  is  applicable  to  some 
extent  to  all  languages,  is  perhaps  more  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  German  language  than  to  our  own.  Two  sen- 
tences are  combined  by  way  of  co-ordination  when  they  are 
connected  by  such  a  conjunction  as  and^  as  *  he  eats  and 
drinks,*  where  we  have  two  distinct  sentences,  each  of  which 
contains  a  separate  and  independent  affirmation ;  but  we 
cannot  reach  the  whole  of  what  is  said  of  the  subject  *he,* 
without  contemplating  the  two  sentences  together.  The 
conjunction  *but*  is  also  often  used  to  unite  co-ordinate 
■entences,  as  *he  speaks  German,  but  not  fluently,'  where 
the  sentence  beginning  with  *  but*  limits  the  generality  of 
the  former  assertion :  and  the  whole  sentence  does  not  diflfer 
in  meaning  from  '  he  speaks  German,  and  he  speaks  Ger- 
man not  fluently.'  Subordinate  sentences  are  connected 
with  the  principal  sentence  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
among  which  the  union  by  means  of  the  pronouns  and 
words  of  pronominal  origin  is  perhaps  the  most  fi^uent :  as, 
'  I  do  not  know  when  he  will  come ;'  '  be  lives  luxuriously, 
while  others  are  starving.* 

In  both  cases,  both  the  combination  of  co-ordinate  sen- 
tences and  the  combination  of  a  subordinate  with  a  principal 
sentence,  certain  words  are  used,  which  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished from  other  words  which  connect  sentences,  by 
the  name  o(  causal ;  such  are  in  English,  *  for,'  *  therefore,' 
'  then.'  and  *  since'  (not  as  words  indicating  time),  *  because,' 
and  some  others.  All  languages  have  words  which  corre- 
spond in  meaning  to  these  words.  Now  it  is  the  combination 
of  sentences  produced  by  such  words  as  these  which  gene- 
rally makes  up  a  largo  part  of  discourse,  written  or  spoken. 
When  the  discourse  is  bare  narration  of  facts,  it  is  often 
little  more  than  a  succession  of  affirmative  or  negative  pro- 
positions, but  so  connected  and  expressed  as  to  render  the 
discourse  more  pleasing  than  if  the  propositions  were  enun- 
ciated separately  and  in  their  simple  form ;  but  still  not 
logically  connected.  Besides  the  ornament  and  variety 
which  we  are  enabled  to  give  by  written  discourse  to  mere 
narrative,  there  is  generally  a  kind  of  coherence  or  sequence 
in  the  bare  facts  of  narration,  which,  when  some  facts  are 
known,  can  be  anticipated  by  the  hearer  or  reader,  and  this 
again  helps  to  render  the  language  of  bare  narration  less 
tedious. 

But  when  discourse  is  not  limited  to  bare  narration  of 
facts,  it  assumes  a  form  which  still  more  interests  the  hearer 
or  reader,  and  keeps  his  intellectual  powers  in  constant  ex- 
ercise. Here  the  discourse  does  not  barely  communicate 
something  from  the  writer  to  the  reader:  it  does  more;  it 
is  constantly  addressing  itself  to  those  faculties  of  the  reason 
which  the  reader  and  the  writer  have  in  common,  and  it  is 
constantly  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  universal  propositions  are  admitted  to  be  true  by  the 
reader  and  the  writer.  Thus,  if  we  say  of  a  certain  man — 
'  he  is  not  liked,  because  he  is  presumptuous,' two  things  are 
affirmed;  first,  tbat  a  'certain  man  is  not  liked;'  second, 
'  tliat  ho  is  presumptuous.'  But  by  the  use  of  the  word 
'  because,'  the  writer  means  to  affirm  something  more  than 
the  truth  of  the  two  propositions ;  for  we  may  suppose  it 
possible  to  affirm  many  propositions  of  a  man  without  con- 
sidering the  propositions  related  to  one  another  in  any  other 
way  than  as  all  relating  to  one  man  as  the  subjt*ct  The 
words  *  because  he  is  presumptuous  *  are  designed  by  the 
writer  to  express  some  connection  with  or  relation  to  *  not 
being  liked,*  which  connection  or  relation  must  exist  in  the 
mind  of  all  other  persons  as  well  as  in  his  own,  or  it  cannot 
be  understood.  Now,  what  is  that  connection  which  he  and 
all  mankind,  and  a  large  part  of  mankind  unconsciously, 
contemplate  when  this  compound  sentence  is  enunciated? 
The  subject  of  the  whole  sentence  is  some  given  person  or 
individual  who  is  said  *  not  to  be  liked,'  a  proposition  uni- 
versally intelligible.  He  is  said  *to  be  presumptuous,' 
which  is  also  universally  intell%ible.  Now,  the  word  '  be- 
cause' has  this  office: — it  introduces  something  to  the 
reader's  notice  to  which  the  universal  iudgment  of  mankind 
attaches  the  notion  of  dislike;  something  which  is  followed 
by  dislike;  something  without  which  there  may  be  dis- 
like, but  with  which  there  must  be  dislike;  tbat  is, 
must  be  in  this  sense:  the  reader  does  not  know  the 


individual  spoken  of,  and  therefore  does  not  know  tbat  be  is 
disliked  till  he  is  told  so ;  but  he  knows  something  of  tbat 
individual,  namely  his  presumption,  and  be  also  knows  tbaC 
he  dislikes  a  presumptuous  individual.  He  therefore  un- 
derstands the  writer,  and  be  admits  that  statement  which  is 
introduced  by  the  word  '  because'  as  a  reason  (to  use  tbo 
common  exnression)  why  the  man  is  disliked.  He  has  in 
fact  assented  to  the  universal  proposition  that  '  a  presump- 
tuous man  is  disliked ;'  he  has  already  mentally  formed  lor 
himself  a  general  rule  that  all  presumptuous  people  ara 
disliked,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  himself  and  the  writer  ac- 
knowledging this  universal  affirmation  as  true,  that  he  col- 
lects the  writer's  meaning.  But  ibere  is  no  logical  inference 
here ;  there  is  no  syllogism. 

The  speaker  or  writer  might  however  say,  all  that  be 
knew  of  a  certain  man  was  *  that  he  was  presumptuous ;' 
and  he  might  add  to  the  sentence,  and  *  therefore  I  conclude 
that  he  is  disliked.'  If  the  reader  or  hearer  assented  to  the 
conclusion  introduced  by  the  word  '  therefore,'  he  would  as- 
sent to  the  following  mode  of  stating  what  he  had  heard : — 

1.  All  presumptuous  persons  are  disliked. 

2.  This  man  is  a  presumptuous  person. 

3.  Therefore  be  is  disliked ; 

which  is  called  a  syllogism,  and  is  one  of  the  roost  common 
forms  of  a  syllogism,  in  which  the  first  part,  or  major  pre- 
miss, is  not  expressed.  The  greatest  part  of  written  and 
spoken  discourse  is  either  in  this  form  or  in  that  of  a  con- 
secutive series  of  syllogisms,  called,  by  logicians,  sorites. 

The  first  two  propositions  are  generally  called  the  pre- 
mises,  and  the  third  is  called  the  conclusion;  and  m 
such  a  syllogism  everything  which  is  called  a  conclusion 
is  deduced,  or  considered  as  deduced,  from  two  other  pro- 
positions, one  of  which,  as  already  obsen'ed,  is  commonly 
suppressed,  but  is  referred  to  by  such  a  word  as  *  because,' 
'  therefore,'  Ike  It  is  however  very  clear  that  nothing  is 
proved  even  by  a  syllogism.  In  the  common  form  of  lan- 
guage something  is  affirmed  particularly  as  a  fact,  and 
something  is  said  in  the  way  of  a  conclusion.  The  mind 
perceives  no  reason  whv  this  conclusion  is  made  in  the  par- 
ticular instance,  more  than  it  should  be  in  any  other  given 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  But  while  something  is  in  form  , 
concluded  particularly,  something  is  by  implication  affirmed 
universally.  A  person  not  accustomed  to  analyse  bis  own 
thoughts  minr  not  always  be  able  to  discover  what  is  that 
universal  affirmation  which  contains  the  particular  conclu- 
sion ;  but  if  the  argument,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  complete  form  of  a  syllogism,  bo  at  once  per- 
ceives what  universal  proposition  must  be  admittca  or 
proved,  in  order  that  the  particular  one  shall  be  true ;  if  be 
nas  already  given  his  assent  to  the  proposition  as  stafed,witb- 
out  a  clear  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  admission  which 
he  will  be  considered  to  have  made,  he  is  enabled  by  means 
of  the  syllocistic  form  to  examine  more  clcarlv  tbat  mental 
operation  which  to  him  was  before  confused,  'the  conclusion 
of  the  syllogism  vroves  nothing .  as  an  inference  or  illation 
it  necessarily  follows  from  the  premises,  that  is,  the  mind 
cannot  conceive  it  otherwise ;  and  in  this  operation  it  is 
subjected  to  laws  of  thought  which  are  irresistible.  When 
the  truth  of  the  premises  is  ascertained  or  admitted  (vkbich» 
for  the  purpose  of  argumentation,  is  the  same  thing)  the 
conclusion,  which  before  was  logically  correct,  now  becomes 
also  true.  All  discourse  of  the  kind  called  argumentative, 
indeed  all  discourse  so  far  as  it  contains  inferences,  may  bo 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  series  of  syllogisms,  from  which  it 
will  appear  what  universal  affirmations  or  negations  are  im* 
plicitly  contained  in  the  discourse.  It  will  also  show  what 
universal  affirmations  or  negations  are  used  as  a  means  of 
attaining  to  other  affirmations  or  negations  which  are  not 
true  unless  the  first  are  true,  and  which  when  attained  be- 
come the  premises  of  other  conclusions.  Discourse  of  the 
argumentative  kind  has  for  its  object  to  establish  particular 
things,  or  thint^  which  are  comprehended  witnin  other 
things.  Particular  things,  so  fhr  as  they  are  the  objects  of 
sensuous  perceptions,  are  directly  established  by  evidence,  as 
for  instance,  the  qualities  of  any  materia^  object ;  but  there 
ary  many  things  which  are  not  susceptible  of  this  kind  of 
evidence,  and  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  but  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind.  In  an  argumentative  discourse  there- 
fore the  writer  who  has  particular  things  to  prove,  alleges, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  uni\*er8al  truths,  and  he  affirms* 
eii  ner  expressly  or  by  the  implication  of  language,  that  the 
particular  things  are  contained  within  the  universal.  If  the 
reader  assent  to  the  univeml  truths,  and  alsu  admit  that 
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the  particular  things  are  contained  therein,  the  writer  accom- 
plishes his  purpose,  and  his  demonstration  is  complete.  He 
IS  said  to  have  deduced  something,  or  to  have  made  a  de- 
duction. If  all  written  or  spoken  discourse  were  in  the 
ibnn  of  perfect  syllogisms,  there  could  he  little  confusion  or 
dispute  ahout  what  is  called  the  premises  and  the  conclu- 
BOO,  for  the  whole  matter  would  be  so  placed  before  the 
leader,  that  he  would  always  perceive  the  general  propo- 
sition within  which  it  is  affirmed  that  the  particular  is  in- 
cluded. It  is  then  the  general  condition  of  every  syllogism 
imperfectly  expressed,  that  when  we  are  speaking  of  what 
ve  call  one  thing*  we  are  in  effect  speaking  of  many  things : 
for  that  which  is  asserted  of  one  can  equally  be  asserted  of 
sU  things  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  it 
true  of  one  without  conceiving  it  true  of  all. 

Some  writers  have  observed  that  the  causal  conjunctions 
ire  employed  to  denote  respectively  cause  and  effect,  as  well 
as  premiss  and  conclusion ;  as  in  the  following  examples : 
— *This  ground  in  rich  because  the  trees  on  it  are  flourish- 
ing;'  or,  '  the  trees  are  flourishing,  and  tker^ore  the  soil 
Rtti/  he  rich ;'  where  the  conjuctions  because  and  therefore 
ire  considered  to  be  used  to  denote  the  connection  of  pre- 
m.^  and  conclusion.  But  in  the  following  sentences,  *  the 
trees  il>uhsh  because  the  ground  is  rich  ;*  or,  *  the  ground  is 
rii'ii,  and  there/ore  the  trees  flourish ;'  the  same  conjunc- 
tioQs,  it  is  said,  are  used  to  denote  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect;  and  it  is  added  th^t  in  the  latter  case  '  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  trees,  being  evident  to  the  eye,  would  hardly 
Deed  to  be  prcved,  but  might  need  to  be  accounted  for  ;*  and 
as  to  the  former  case,  it  is  remarked,  *  that  the  luxuriance  of 
the  Uees  \&  not  the  cause  of  the  soil^s  fertility,  but  only  the 
cause  of  my  knowing  iV 

Now  in  the  expressbn,  *  the  trees  are  flourishing,  and 
there/ore  tbe  soil  must  be  rich'  (if  for  must  be  we  write  t>, 
vhich  ought  to  be  done),  it  may  be  meant  to  affirm,  either 
that  the  trees  are  flourishing,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  soil 
ii  unknown ;  or  it  may  be  meant  that  the  trees  are  flourish- 
ing, and  that  the  soil  also  is  rich.  In  the  former  case  the 
nehness  of  the  soil  is  concluded,  according  to  the  common 
expression,  from  the  suppressed  premiss  of  the  invariable 
coincidence  of  flourisbing  trees  and  rich  soil,  and  as  the 
vorld  knows  or  sasrs  (which  for  the  present  purpose  is  the 
lame  thing)  that  a  rich  soil  is  necessary  in  order  that  trees 
may  flourish,  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  in  fact,  according 
to  the  common  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  here  also  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cause  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  trees, 
if  we  look  to  the  naatter  of  the  syllogism.  In  the  latter 
case,  if  both  things  are  affirmed,  both  that  the  trees  flourish 
and  that  tbe  soil  is  rich,  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  as  in  the 
iCDicnce  '  the  ground  is  rich  and  there/ore  the  trees 
flonhsh ;'  and  in  both  these  cases,  when  the  two  propositions 
are  considered  as  afi&rmations,  not  connected  in  the  way  of 
conclusion,  nothing  more  is  effected  by  the  word  there/ore 
than  to  suggest  the  notion  of  the  invariable  coincidence  of 
flourishing  trees  and  rich  soil. 

The  Conclusion  of  the  '  ground  being  rich  because  the 
trees  on  it  are  flourishing '  (the  richness  of  the  ground  in 
question  not  heing  known  otherwise  than  by  the  trees)  can- 
not be  made  except  from  the  premiss,  '  wherever  trees 
nourish,  there  the  g^round  is  rich.'    Now  though  it  may  be 
true  that '  wherever  trees  flourish,  there  the  ground  is  rich,' 
it  maj  not  be  true  that  '  wherever  the  ground   is  rich, 
there  trees  flourish,*  for  the  ground  may  be  rich,  and  covered 
with  water  in  which  trees  will  not  flourish.     But  if  we 
affirm  that '  the  trees  flourish  because  the  ground  is  rich,* 
«e  affirm  both  *  that  the  trees  flourish'  and  *  that  the  ground 
iff  rich,*  whkh  again  is  n^hing  more  than  affirming  by  im- 
llieation  that  *  wherever  trees  flourish,  there  the  ground  is 
lich,'  leavii^  it»  as  before,  possible  that  there  may  be  rich 
{•Mud  wheie  trees  do  not  (for  some  reason  or  other)  flourish . 
l^it  is  said  that  in  the  former  case,  where  a  Conclusion 
iM  madi^  te  luxuriance  of  the  trees  is  considered  to  be  the 
cause  of  m  knowing  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;   that  is,  in 
tbe  cooclosnn, '  the  ground  is  rich  because  the  trees  on  it 
areflourishiog;'  *  tbe  ground  is  rich'  is  my  (concluded)  know- 
ledge, and  beonue  is  there  used  to  express  cause  and  effect, 
as  between  *  flourishing  trees '  and  '  my  knowledge.'    In 
the  latter  case,  where  both  propositions  are  affirmative,  but 
Bothtr  of  them  in  the  way  of  conclusion,  it  is  said  that  the 
Vmniance  of  the  trees  does  not  require  procft  but  requii-es 
to  be  accounted  for:  that  is*  richness  of  soil  and  luxuriance 
are  here  eonsidered  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Aeeording  to  ihn,  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  though  not 
tf  the  tune  amte  and  eflbct,  is  indicated  in  both  cases  by 


the  word  because ;  and  in  the  former  case  the  richness  of 
the  soil  is  considered  to  be  proved  also. 

This  is  rather  perplexing,  but  perhaps  thcf  perplexity  may 
be  got  rid  of  thus:—*  The  ground  is  rich,  because  the  trees 
on  it  are  flourishing,'  is  necessarily  true,  if  it  is  also 
true  that  *  wherever  trees  flourish,  there  the  ground  is 
rich ;'  but  this  general  proposition  must  be  proved  in  some 
way  or  assumed,  in  order  that  the  logical  conclusion  may 
also  be  a  true  couclusion.  '  The  trees  flourish,  because  the 
ground  is  rich:'  here  both  facts  are  proved  or  assumed 
(which  for  the  present  purpose  is  the  same  thing),  and  it 
is  also  affirmed  by  implication  that  'wherever  trees  flourish, 
there  the  ground  is  rich.'  The  difference  between  the  two 
sentences  then  is  this :  the  former  affirms  that  a  particular 
soil  is  rich,  if  soil  is  always  rich  under  similar  circumstances ; 
and  the  reduction  of  the  expression  to  the  complete  syllo- 
gistic form  shows  us  what  must  be  proved  or  assumed  in 
order  that  the  conclusion  shall  be  true  in  this  particular 
case.  The  latter  affirms  the  particular  thing  to  be  true, 
which  in  the  former  is  only  true  upon  a  certam  condition ; 
and  it  also  affirms  by  implication  the  truth  of  this  certain 
condition.  The  former  is  a  syllogism,  because  that  which 
is  said  of  the  whole  may  be  said  of  a  part.  The  latter  is 
nolhin!^  more  than  the  implicit  statement  of  a  general  pro- 
position contained  in  the  explicit  statement  of  a  particular 
instance:  it  is  no  logical  inference;  it  is  no  logical  induc- 
tion ;  it  is  simply  a  statement  of  a  thing  being  true  in  a 
certain  case,  with  an  implicit  assertion  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  all  similar  cases ;  in  other  words,  the  form  of  lan- 
guage implicitly  contains  the  affiimation  of  a  general  pro- 
position, which  can  only  be  the  result  of  an  induction  in  the 
non-logical  sense  of  that  term. 

The  difference  between  logical  Deduction  and  Induction 
is  explained  in  the  article  Inductiox.  But  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  here.  In  the 
Deductive  Syllogism,  we  proceed  from  the  whole  to  its 
parts,  from  the  thing  containing  to  the  things  or  some  of 
the  things  contained;  and  this  is  true  notwithstanding  it  is 
not  so  expressed  in  the  common  form  of  language.  For  the 
particular  conclusion,  as  already  observed,  is  the  thing  which 
in  ordinary  language  is  said  to  be  proved ;  bat  there  is  no 
demonstrative  evidence  to  the  mind,  except  it  is  shown  that 
the  particular  conclusion  is  contained  in  a  general  proposi- 
tion. The  deductive  syllogism  as  already  explained  shows 
what  this  general  proposition  is,  and  this  general  pro- 
position is  assumed  to  be  true,  or  is  known  to  be  true  in 
some  other  way  (by  induction,  properly  so  called,  for  in- 
stance) than  by  means  of  the  syllogism.  But  there  is 
another  mode  of  operation  by  which  the  mind  can  proceed 
from  particulars  to  generals ;  but  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  Inductive  Syllogism,  is  no  syllof^ism,  that  is,  no  neces- 
sary conclusion,  unless  all  the  particulars  are  enumerated, 
or  assumed  to  be  enumerated ;  and  in  this  consists  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Inductive  Syllogism  and  Induction,  or 
what  is  sometimes,  but,  we  think,  not  with  strict  propriety, 
called  Inductive  Reasoning,  which  however  is  no  operation 
of  reason,  but  one  of  the  understanding  only ;  or,  to  prevent 
disputes  about  terms,  it  is  not  the  same  mental  process  as 
that  of  the  Logical  Induction,  for  its  conclusion  is  not  ne- 
cessary. This  Induction  then,  which  leads  us  from  the 
observation  of  one  or  more  like  facts  to  make  a  general 
assertion  which  will  comprehend  like  facts  not  observed, 
is  a  material  illation  of  quite  a  different  character  from 
the  other.  This  process  has  sometimes  been  absurdly  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  discovery  of  modern  times,  though  it 
must  have  been  practised  by  the  first  man  who  ever  made 
use  of  his  eyes.  The  process  of  investigating  and  collecting 
facts  which  are  among  the  phenomena  of  the  material  worl£ 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  modern  times. 

That  syllogistic  form  which  is  properly  called  Inductive 
(tTToywy^)  is  explained,  though  very  briefly,  by  Aristotle 
{Anahjt,  Prior, ^  ii.23;  Tbptc,  i.  12),  and  is  not  confounded 
by  him  with  the  material  induction  of  a  general  law  or  rule 
from  the  examination  of  a  number  of  particular  cases  of 
a  like  kind.* 

If  we  wish  to  prove  syllogistically  the  mortality  of  a  given 
individual  John,  we  say — 

All  men  ara  mortal ; 
John  is  a  man  ; 
Tlierefore  John  is  mortal. 

Now  this  conclusion  is  necessary,  because  'John'  is  con- 

*  'Eirrtywyj)  /ifv  ovv  t<mv,  jcac  o  it  lirayuyfic  <nfXXoyi(f^of, 
TO  did  Tov  k'rfpov  dartpov  axpov  rtf  /litry  trvWoyieav^ai, 
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tamed  in  '  all  men.*  But  suppose  wo  wish  to  prove  our 
primary  pn>p()s»ition,  that  *all  men  are  mortal/  what  is  the 
process  that  wo  must  follow?  We  may  attirm  mortality  of 
all  men  who  have  died,  hut  we  cannot  atlirm  it  of  all  who 
are  hvinp;  and  who  t»hall  live,  for  that  u  the  thing  to  be 
proved.  This  is  a  case  in  which  there  can  be  no  logical, 
that  is,  no  necessary  conclusion. 

Dr. Whately  says  (p.  *J29)  'that  in  the  process  of  rea^n- 
ing  by  which  we  deduce  from  our  observation  of  certain 
known  cases  an  inference  with  respect  to  unknown  ones, 
we  are  eniployint^  a  syllogism  in  barbara  with  the  major 
premiss  suppress<id ;  that  bein^  always  substantially  the 
same,  as  it  asserts  *  that  whatever  belongs  to  the  individual 
or  individuals  we  havo  examined,  belongs  to  the  whole  class 
under  which  they  come.* 

And  he  further  says  that  induction,  '  so  far  forth  as  it  is 
an  argument  (which  has  previously,  in  the  same  work 
(p.  55),  been  defined  to  be  a  'syllogism  when  rei^ularly  ex- 
pressed*), may  of  course  be  stated  syllogistically ;  but  so 
far  forth  as  it  is  a  process  of  inquiry  to  obtain  the  premises 
of  that  argument,  it  is  of  course  out  of  the  province  of 
logic*  But  a  syllogism  will  be  equally  good  (p.  14)  if  we 
substitute  arbitrary  symbols  for  the  terms,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  things  signified  by  them  ;  and  (p.  23)  'every 
conclusion  is  deduced  from  two  other  propositions  or  pre- 
mises.* This  so-called  induction  then,  stated  syllogistically, 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  difierent  from  a  proper  syllogism : 
if  the  premises  are  true,  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  true. 
The  syllogism  then  has  done  nothing,  and  it  leaves  the 
process  of  inquiry  precisely  where  it  was  before  the  induc- 
tion was  put  into  this  so-called  syllogistic  form. 

This  mi!»take  requires  a  few  more  words,  as  it  has  been 
declared  to  be  *  a  just,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  an  ori- 
ginal remark ;  and  its  consequences  are  extremely  impor- 
tant.*    {IVestminster  Reiriew,  No.  17,  p.  169.) 

The  deducing  an  inference  from  facts  investigated  and 
collected  is  said  to  be  an  argumentative  process,  and,  like 
other  arguments  (that  is,  syllogisms),  capable  of  being  syl- 
lotfistirally  expressed.  If  it  is  a  syllogistic  process,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly susceptible  of  the  strict  syllogistic  form.  Now  this 
so  called  inference  is  the  making  a  universal  affirmation 
founded  on  a  number  of  particulars ;  and  if  it  is  a  syllogism, 
the  univeral  atfirmation  is  the  conclusion ;  and  if  it  is  a  syl- 
logism, the  conclusion  is  necessary.  The  conclusion  is  by 
the  supposition  a  conclusion  from  certain  known  thin;^g  as 
to  other  unknown  things;  and  the  universal  conclusion  is, 
that  something  is  true  of  the  unknown  things  which  is  known 
to  be  true  of  the  known  ones;  in  other  words,  that  this 
somethin;^  is  true  both  of  the  known  and  the  unknown 
things.  Now  in  order  to  attain  this  syllogistic  conclusion, 
ii  is  said  that  we  employ  a  syllogiiim,  in  which  the  major 
premiss  is  of  this  form :  everything  which  is  true  of  the 
known  in  true  of  the  unknown,  or  evervthing  which  is  true 
of  the  known  is  true  of  the  known  and  the  unknown. 

To  take  l>r.  Whately*s  own  example:  •  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  history  of  several  tyrannies,  and  finding  tliat 
each  of  them  was  of  short  duration,  we  conclude  that  the 
same  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  all  tyrannies.*  And  it  is  said 
that  in  such  syllogisms  as  these,  we  assume  'that  whatever 
belongs  to  the  iodivulual  or  individuals  that  we  are  examining 
belongs  to  the  class  under  \\hich  they  come.*  Now  this 
univer!»al  attirination  is  a  proposition  to  he  proved  in 
some  way  or  other.  If  it  be  assumed,  it  is  the  major  of  a 
deductive  syllogism,  and  the  conclusion  is  logically  neces- 
sary, and  also  true,  if  the  major  is  true.  But  how  is 
this  major  to  be  established,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are 
to  have  a  logical  illation  and  a  true  conclusion?  It  is 
admitted  that  in  induction,  properly  so  called,  a  general 
material  truth  is  to  be  affirmed  by  virtue  of  particular 
facts  being  investigated  and  known.  But  if  we  affirm 
some  prupoHition  which  is  more  general  than  ami  compre- 
hends that  which  we  wish  to  establish,  and  then  so  con- 
struct our  syllogism  that  the  conclusion  shall  be  a  logical 
inference,  it  cannot  he  a  true  one  also  unless  we  establish 
thi.-*  mure  general  premiss.  But  the  object  of  the  true  in- 
duction is  to  establish  the  general  truth  from  particular 
facts  that  are  known  and  investigated.  If,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, the  s\llogisra  is  valid,  the  particular  facts  are  useless  ; 
the  coiicliisioii  is  logi<-aUy  got>d,  and  it  becomes  materiallv 
true  when  the  more  general  proposition  is  established  which 
contains  the  conclusion.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  in- 
vestigation ai.  J  collection  of  fiicts  to  establish  a  proposition 
different  from  and  more  general  than  that  for  the  establish- 
mout  of  which  tho  facta  are  invettigatod  and  coUlect«d ;  ia 


other  wordt,  it  is  not  the  matter  in  hand  to  investigate  and 
collect  ftiets  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  then  not  to  use 
them  for  that  purpose. 

In  this  so-called  syllogism  then  we  have  a  suppressed 
major  of  this  form,  *that  which  is  true  uf  some  is  tn.e  «>f 
all,  which  must  mean  either  'everything  ^hich  is  true  of 
some  is  true  of  all,'  or,  'this  one  thing  which  i^  true  of 
tome  is  true  of  all.'  In  the  former  case,  the  suppressed 
major  expresses  a  general  proposition,  which  we  must  esta- 
blish in  order  that  our  ilhition.  which  is  loirically  oirrect, 
may  be  true  materially ;  but  then  this  is  not  the  proposition 
which  we  profess  to  be  desirous  to  establish,  and,  nioru  than 
that,  it  cannot  be  established  by  the  facts  invc>tigated  and 
collected.  If  it  means  that  this  one  thing  which  is  true  uf 
some  is  true  of  all,  this  is  nothing  more  than  to  make  the 
conclusion  the  major  premiss,  and  so  to  conclude  the  con- 
clusion from  itself  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Wliately 
has  any  such  absurd  meaning  as  this:  hut  his  language  u 
capable  of  this  meaning.  He  does  however  mean  e:iher 
this  or  the  other ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  i&  the  less 
logical  meaning  of  the  two. 

A  few  more  words  seem  necessary  on  another  pas«a2e  In 
Dr.  Whately's  work,  by  way  of  clearing  the  way  to  a  right 
comprehension  of  the  province  of  logic.  It  has  been  al- 
ready observed  that  discourse  or  speech  generally  ns^umes 
the  form  of  a  syllogism  with  one  of  the  premises  sup- 
pressed; which  it  by  many  modern  logicians  called  an 
enthymeme.* 

Dr.  Whately  obsenres  that  the  enthymeme  (the  eniliv- 
racme  of  modern  logiciant)  'it  not  strictly  sy/lnf^ittic.  i.e.  us 
conclusiveness  is  not  apparent  from  the  mere  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, without  regain  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms ;  l)ocnii>o 
It  is  from  that  we  form  our  judgment  as  to  the  tiuth  of  the 
suppressed  premiss.  The  expressed  (qu.  suppressed)  preiniM 
may  be  true,  and  yet  the  conclusion  false.  The  reason  here 
given  why  the  (so-called)  enthymeme  is  not  strictly  ^^llo- 
gistic  is,  that  we  form  our  judgment  of  the  truth  of  the  sup- 
pressed premiss  from  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  This  i^  a 
singular  reason.  The  truth  of  the  suppressed  premiss  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  as  an  in- 
ference. If  the  suppressed  premiss  were  expresse<l.  the 
question  as  to  the  conclusionwouldbe,  not  whether  the  sup- 
pressed premise  were  true,  but  whether  it  neces>itatt'<l  ihc 
conclusion  If  the  conclusion  is  already  made  and  one  pre- 
miss only  stated,  the  truth  of  the  suppressed  pn»miss  is  nut 
the  matter  in  question,  but  only  trnat  it  is :  and  when  we 
have  ascertained  what  the  premiss  must  be  in  order  that 
the  conclusion  may  be  valid  as  an  inference,  we  may  then 
inquire  if  the  suppressed  premiss  is  true.  The  cxprev^d 
premiss  cannot  be  true  and  the  conclusion  false,  fur  the  |»roper 
suppressed  premiss  is  virtually  involve<l  in  the  c<jnclusion 
and  the  expressed  premiss.  Besides,  the  mere  form  of  the 
expression  does  indicate  the  suppressed  premiss  :  if  it  did 
not.  the  enthymeme,  that  is,  the  incomplete  syllogism,  the 
syllogism  of  common  discourse,  would  be  incapable  of  being 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  complete  syllogism.  If  we  say 
A  is  C,  because  or /or  it  it  B,  which  is  the  mere /orm  of  the 
expretnion,  we  see  that  the  suppressefl  premiss  is,  B  is  C, 
that  it,  B  it  contained  in  or  is  co-extensive  with  C ;  and  every 
person  who  can  comprehend  the  notion  of  a  cuntam.ng 
whole  and  itt  contained  parts  will  understand  what  » 
meant  if  it  is  expressed  in  this  foim  :  A  is  contained  in  C 
because  A  it  contained  in  B.  As  if  a  man  had  found  that 
anyone  thing  could  be  contained  in  another  (second)  thing, 
and  this  other  (second)  thing  were  contained  m  a  third,  lie 
would  conclude  mentally  that  this  one  thing  was  contained 
in  the  third ;  and  the  form  of  his  expression  would  be,  it  ui 
conteined  in  the  third  because  it  is  contained  in  the  second, 
in  which  he  would  tacitlv  suppose  that  the  second  is  con- 
tained in  the  third,  and  would  then  nccetsarily  conclude 
that  the  flrtt  it  contained  in  the  third. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  show  what  are  the  limits 
of  pure  logic,  or  of  a  pure  logic.  All  propositions  and  all 
syllogismt  are  the  subject  of  a  pure  logic  only  ^o  fur  as  they 
have  all  something  in  common.  They  have  only  something 
in  common  so  fiur  at  they  are  all  capable  of  being  re<luced 
to  a  common  form  or  forms;  that  is,  a  pure  hgie  is  lurmal 

•  It  luu  b«ru  obwrrcd  hy  a  ImtiiH  writer  (•  EdinliirKh  R«nir«.'  No.  i:5> 
tliat  this  is  ooC  the  Be«Diaa  o(  xbm  eiitb3nn«iiM  of  ArUtudr,  «hi<*h  u  <|>iit« 
true ;  iH>r  »  it  th*  iB«aiiiiig  uf  the  enthymfm*  uf  ('k«ro.  Tli*  kilK>»  lov  {■••- 
%a^v*  may  be  rvfeirrd  to  m  ilKm-inf  tb«  mcauingN  uf  tie  ulu  cnlh%r.ii-iB« 
iih^'Uflua),  which  seeing  to  Imve  been  taken  by  iliffewnl  writer*  m  di^ 
r»r«it  tttimn:  Arbtotlr  (^^nay.  I^rior^ il^^i  Cvrm  (Tifjicu,  13.  H  ;  !•♦ 
netriui  PhidCTVUs  (wfpi  'Ep/UfMUrCi  *  **).  The  eiiihyinrin««  v(  H.viLii** 
to  tiM  ■Miliiiiieth|MSiiH  jOfwrnrnt  m  Gc'  Tvpk-,,  I.,  o.  2. ) 
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only.  Neitber  the  syllogism  nor  its  parts  regard  tbe  mat- 
ter, and  the  propositions  which  enter  into  the  syllogism 
IK  only  the  object  of  logic  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
\}\  i>  and  f>  not.  And  since  all  propositions,  when  viewed 
foWiy  as  the  parts  of  a  syllogism,  must  he  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  the  same  form  or  forms,  it  follows  that  all  propo- 
iitions  as  logical  elements  connected  by  t>  and  is  not  are 
«.<nly  newed  in  that  way  in  which  tbe  reason  does,  and  must 
\jecau^  it  docs,  view  all  things  which  are  so  presented  to 
tht;  mind  independently  of  the  matter,  namely,  with  rela- 
uoQ  io  the  notion  of  a  containing  whole  and  contained  parts. 

If  this  exposition  seem  tedious,  the  fault  is  with  those 
iKha,  while  tbev  profess  to  teach  pure  logic,  confound  it  both 
vub&n  applietl  logic  and  with  other  things  also. 

TJere  seems  to  us  another  error  in  Dr.  Whately,  which 
i>Torth  noticing :  he  says,  *  No  conversion  is  employed  for 
aav  logical  purpose,  unless  it  be  illative;'  and  he  adds, 
'  the  reader  must  not  suppose  from  the  use  of  the  word 
"illiijvc^that  this  conversion  is  a  process  of  reasoning ^  it 
it  ii  in  fact  only  stating  the  same  judgment  in  another 
form.'  Now  if  we  say  A  is  B,  meaning  that  A  is  contained 
ill  B.  it  is  a  logical  consequence  or  conclusion,  though  not 
a  svDugiatic  one,  that  B  is  not  contained  in  A.  In  this 
ci>e  then  there  can  be  no  unlimited  logical  conversion 
of  the  proposition.  If  A  is  co-extensive  with  B,  then  B 
is  r<>-extensive  with  A ;  in  which  case  there  is  a  logical 
inversion.  The  laws  of  thought  necessitate  the  non- 
cjLversion  in  the  one  case  and  the  conversion  in  the  other ; 
an<i  if  these  are  not  logical  conclusions,  there  is  no  such 
thing  ^«  a  pure  logic  or  reasoning. 

It  is  generally  said  that  logic  teaches  us  to  reason  cor- 
TQt'tly,  or  that  it  shows  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the 
mind  when  a  man  does  reason  correctly.  It  is  however 
(LScult  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  If  a  man 
mions  at  all,  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  he  reasons  correctly. 
Language  is  seldom  expressed  in  the  form  of  syllogisms,  and 
it  is  not  usual  to  express,  in  any  way,  both  tbe  propositions 
f;j3i  wbirh  we  deduce  a  conclusion.  We  generally  ex- 
m»s  ourselves  by  way  of  a  conclusion  and  one  premiss. 
Now  this  being  so,  the  suppressed  premiss  may  always  be 
discovered  by  Bomebody,  though  the  speaker  or  writer  may 
cot  always  be  able  to  discover  his  own  suppressed  premiss. 
TLeronclusion  and  one  premiss  being  given,  the  suppressed 
pnmiss  is  also  given,  for  the  conclusion  and  the  expressed 
prem\ss  necessitate  the  proper  suppressed  premiss.  They 
who  say  a  man  argues  incorrectly,  when  he  states  a  conclu- 
sion and  one  premiss  only,  assume  that  his  suppressed 
premiss  is  not  that  suppressed  premiss  which  the  two  data 
require,  but  some  other.  But  if  some  other,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  find  it  out,  and  therefore  they  cannot  confute 
him.  It  is  only  because  the  suppressed  premiss  (perhaps 
not  known  to  the  speaker)  pointed  to  by  the  data,  is  the 
real  one,  that  we  can  confute  the  speaker.  We  show  what 
the  suppres-sed  premiss  is,  and  then  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
dispute  it,  and  to  ask  him  for  proof  of  it.  A  man  then  does 
reason  correctly  when  be  reasons  by  a  conclusion  and  one 
expressed  premiss.  Tbe  syllogistic  form  shows  us  what  the 
premiss  must  be,  that  is,  it  leads  to  the  full  interpretation 
of  the  speaker^s  meaning.  But  suppose  a  man  expresses  all 
the  terms  of  a  syllogism,  and  his  syllogism  is  vicious,  is  it 
vicious  because  he  reasons  wrong,  or  because  he  has  given 
a  meaning  to  some  of  bis  terms  which  other  people  do  not, 
or  has  altogether  mistaken  them  ?  We  think  that  nis  reason- 
ing, a;  m^  is  and  must  be  correct.  His  apprehension  may 
be  and  o Aen  is  wrong.  In  this  view,  reason  ing,  as  reasoning, 
ik  always  correct  reasoning.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  bv 
a  friend,  that  many  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with 
laeical  considerations,  on  being  asked  whether,  if  every  A 

^Xevery  B  is  also  A,  will  admit  this  conversion  to  be  true. 

It  A  ihen  asked  if,  in  admitting  this,  they  reason  correctly. 
The  amwer  to  this  difBculty  is  furnished  by  the  objector, 
vlio  goes  ^n  to  say,  that  if  the  person  who  admits  this  con- 
version is  aiked  the  same  question  as  to  a  material  con- 
TcTsion,  such  ai^  every  goose  is  an  animal,  he  immediately 
pen'eives  that  he  cannot  say  every  animal  is  a  goose.  This 
iboTs  that  his  apprehension  of  the  expression,  every  A  is 
B,  was  incorrect,  tnat  is,  he  did  not  unaerstand  it,  but  took 
u  to  mean  something  different  from  what  the  person  intended 
bj  it  who  put  the  question. 

In  ari^mentaiion  the  conclusions  are  the  matters  which 
are  directly  disputed;  but  the  suppressed  proposition  is 
poerally  tLe  real  matter  in  dispute,  or  the  meaning  of  a 
krm  i$  the  matter  in  dispute.    The  use  of  logical  forms 


consists  in  showing  fully  and  explicitly  what  is  expressed 
imperfectly  and  only  implicitly  in  the  common  form  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  its  use  is  not  a  bit  the  less  because  it  neither 
teaches  to  reason  nor  convicts  our  reason  of  error.  Its  use 
is  to  indicate  to  us  all  the  formal  elements  and  conditions 
of  dependent  truth.  It  points  out  to  us  and  leads  us  to  the 
consideration  of  the  several  propositions  which  discourse 
contains,  and  from  the  consideration  of  the  several  proposi- 
tions it  leads  to  the  terms,  and  there  it  leaves  us. 

The  cause  of  this  confusion  between  logic  and  metaphysic 
is  obvious,  and  lies  in  tbe  necessity  which  all  men  feel  of 
a  metaphysic  of  some  kind  or  other.  General  terms 
and  general  propositions,  the  elements  of  every  material 
syllogism,  are  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  long  before  its 
consciousness  is  awakened  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  reason;  and  in  many  minds  this  consciousness 
is  never  called  into  existence.  Logicians  clearly  perceive 
the  value  of  the  syllogistic  forms  as  an  aid  and  a  formal 
help  in  analysing  the  reasoning  process  in  a  given  case: 
they  also  see  or  feel  that  the  reasoning  process  in  itself 
is  not  knowledge,  but  they  see  that  it  is  a  means  to  know- 
ledge. Its  barrenness  in  itself  is  confounded  with  its 
productive  powers  when  exercised  on  a  material,  and  hence 
they  have  come  to  confound  its  operating  energies  with  its 
products ;  as  if  a  man  should  confound  liis  tools  with  that 
which  is  produced  by  his  tools  operating  on  his  materials. 

A  pure  logic  will  lead  all  men  to  a  metaphysic,  for  a  pure 
logic  has  its  use  in  its  applications.  A  metaphysic,  as  a 
system,  if  it  does  not  contain  a  logic,  will  lead  to  the  results 
of  most  systems  of  metaphysic,  that  is,  to  none  at  all. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  study  of  logic  is  perhaps  the 
proper  introduction  to  a  metaphysic;  and  it  were  much  to 
be  wished  that  all  who  have  written  on  the  latter  had  first 
been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  former. 

The  forms  of  the  Syllogism  are  considered  under  that 
aflicle,  consistently  with  the  plan  of  this  work.  In  the 
mean  time,  till  wo  have  some  system  of  logic  in  our  lan- 
guage which  is  founded  upon  and  grows  out  of  some  philo- 
sophical system,  it  is  better  for  the  student  to  study  only  a 
purely  formal  logic,  which  is  independent  of  any  philoso- 
phical system,  and  to  apply  it  to  his  various  studies.  For 
such  purpose,  a  small  pamphlet  such  as  Professor  De 
Morgan's  *  First  Notions  of  Logic,  preparatory  to  the  Study 
of  Geometry,*  London,  1839,  seems  to  us  the  only  kind  of 
book  in  our  language  that  can  be  safely  recommended. 

The  question,  What  is  Logic?  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
dispute.  It  has  also  been  disputed  whether  logic  is  a  sci- 
ence or  an  art,  or  both — an  idle  question,  which  may  be 
safely  left  undecided.  It  is  more  important  to  determine  what 
is  comprehended  in  the  term  logic,  and  this  has  partly  been 
attempted  here.  It  is  also  of  some  importance  to  show 
that  the  notions  of  this  science  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  exact  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  may  be 
one  cause  of  the  traditional  confusion  as  to  the  limits 
of  logic,  which  has  been  so  common  in  modern  times. 
It  may  be  also  useful  to  show  what  logic  is  conceived  to  be 
by  some  modern  writers. 

There  is  no  definition  of  logic  in  the  extant  works  of 
Aristotle ;  and  if  we  deduce  from  his  Organon,  as  we  now 
have  it,  our  notion  of  what  the  term  comprehends,  we  shall 
find  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  which  does  not  belong  to 
logic  as  it  has  been  understood  by  those  who  have  formed 
the  most  exact  notions  of  it.  If  we  should  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  logic  is  from  the  writings  of  all  who  have 
written  on  logic,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  form  any 
exact  notion  of  its  limits  and  objects. 

Dialectic  is  distinguished  by  Cicero  (Topica,  2)  from 
Topic.  *  All  exact  argumentation,'  he  observes,  *  consists  of 
two  parts,  one  comprehending  invention  (unara  inveniendi), 
and  the  other  judgment  (alteram  judicandi).'  He  assigns 
to  Aristotle  pre-eminence  in  both,  and  speaks  of  the  Stoics 
as  having  especially  applied  themselves  to  the  latter,  which 
they  named  Dialectic.  But  the  dialectic  of  the  Stoics  was 
certainly  not  confined  to  pure  logic,  as  appears  from  what 
Cicero  says  in  his  treatise  *  On  the  Orator'  (ii.  38),  and  also 
from  the  statement  of  the  Stoical  opinions  as  to  dialectic 
by  Diogenes  I^ertius,  in  his  Life  of  Zeno  of  Citium. 
The  Stoic  dialectic  seems  to  have  comprehended  logic  and 
more,  as  will  hereafter  appear ;  and  yet  it  coniprekiended 
less  than  the  logic  of  the  Peripatetics.* 

*  Soc  also  the  thret;roId  division  of  Philosophy  by  Diog«'nes  Laertius  (^Proa- 
mtmi),  into  Physic  (^vfJiK6v\  Ethic  (^d(K9V),aiMl  Dtalvctic  {J^ulKikt%x^\ 
Zeno  of  EleA  vat  contidered  as  Uie  (bander  •€  dtalectic, 
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In  Dr.  Whately*8  treatise,  as  may  be  collected  from  a 
companion  of  various  passages,  logic  seems  to  be  convert- 
ible with  syllogistic.  To  re<uon,  in  the  strict  sense  ot 
the  word,  is  to  make  use  of  arguments  (p.  18);  an 
argument,  when  re^larly  expressed,  is  a  syllogism  (p.  55) ; 
and  logic  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  reasoning  (p.  1): 
from  which  it  follows  that  to  syllogise  and  to  reason  are 
convertible,  and  that  logic  is  the  theory  of  the  syllogism  (p. 
73).*  This  s^ms  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  if 
such  be  the  proper  notion  of  logic,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  boundanes  of  the  science  are  very  limited  indeed.  But 
limited  as  they  really  are,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
exercise  of  reducing  argumentation  to  syllogistic  forms  still 
contains  more  than  those  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  who 
have  not  been  disciplined  in  this  practice. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  what  Dr.  Whately  says 
of  the  word  argument.  *  Every  argument,*  he  observes, 
'consists  of  two  parts,  that  which  is  proved,  and  that  by 
means  of  which  it  is  proved ;'  and  he  adds  in  »  note,  that 
this  is  the  strict  technical  sense  of  the  word  argument,  but 
that  in  popular  use  argument  is  often  employed  to  denote 
the  latter  of  these  two  parts  alone.  But  tnis  is  a  mistake: 
the  popular  use  is  the  correct  use,  as  it  is  in  many  other 
cases.  When  a  man  is  said  to  use  a  good  argument,  he 
urges  or  sugs^ts  something  which  is  either  proved  or  uni- 
versally admitted,  and  the  goodness  of  his  argument  con- 
siats  in  its  being  applicable  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
obviously  comprehending  within  it  something  which  it  is  his 
object  to  establish  or  prove.  He  who  argues  well,  possesses 
the  inventive  faculty  as  defined  by  Cicero.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  establish  one  or  more  things,  and  to  command  the 
assent  of  his  hearers  by  presenting  to  their  minds  such 
propositions  as  only  need  to  be  presented  in  order  to  com- 
mand assent,  and  which  are  comprehensive  enough  to  em- 
brace the  particular  things  which  he  has  to  establish.  The 
argument,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  the  premises  of  the 
syllogism ;  or  it  i^  the  middle  term :  and  it  is  accordingly 
explained  by  Cicero  (Top/ca,  2)  to  be  '  ratio,  qusB  rei 
dubisB  faciat  fidem.'  the  reatorit  which  gives  credibility 
to  a  thing  that  is  doubtful.  Of  course  that  which  is 
proved  or  to  be  proved  cannot  be  an  argument  within 
Cicero's  meaning  of  the  term.  Dr.  Whately  himself  says, 
'  that  which  is  used  to  prove  the  question,  if  stated  last  (as 
is  often  done  in  common  discourse),  is  called  the  reason.* 
But  it  is  equally  the  reason  whether  placed  first  or  last,  and 
is  called  the  reason  with  strict  technical  propriety,  whatever 
may  be  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  discourse.  The  proper 
name  for  the  syllogism  is  argumentation,  of  which  the  two 
premises  are  the  argument ;  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
antient  logical  writers  understood  argumentation  and  argu- 
ment. 

The  itaeaning  of  the  term  Logic  is  explained  by  Kant  with 
his  usual  clearness.  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought.  Logic  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view, 
as  General  or  Special.  Greneral  logic  comprehends  only 
the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  exercise  of  the  Understanding,  and  it  has  no  reference 
to  any  difference  in  tl^e  objects  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Special  logic  comprehends  the  rules  of  thinking  rightly  on 
auy  given  subject.  General  logic  again  is  either  Pure  or 
Applied  logic.  In  the  former  we  abstract  from  all  empirical 
conditions  under  which  our  understanding  is  exercised,  as 
for  instance,  the  influence  of  the  senses,  imagination,  me- 
mory, &c.  A  General  and  Pure  Logic  has  consequently 
only  to  deal  with  pure  d  prt'on  principles,  and  is  a  canon  of 
the  Understanding  and  of  the  Reason,  but  only  in  respect 
to  the  formal  part  of  its  use ;  the  matter  which  is  its  object 
may  be  either  empirical  or  transcendental.  A  Greneral 
Logic  is  called  Applied  when  it  has  reference  to  the  rules 
of  the  exercise  of  the  Understanding  under  the  subjective 
empirical  conditions,  which  we  learn  from  psychology.  It 
has  conseauently  empirical  principles,  though  it  is  so  far 
General  tnat  it  has  reference  to  tne  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing without  any  distinction  of  objects.  In  General 
Logic  consequently,  the  part  which  comprehends  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Reason  must  be  absolutely  separated  from 
that  which  is  Applied,  though  still  General  Logic.    The 

*  Dr.  Whatoljr  nyt. '  Tb«  Uiird  operatkm  of  Uie  niod.  namely.  reaMoinf  (or 
diieouTM)  expreMed  iti  woida,  b  mrftrngnt ;  and  an  argument,  staled  at  jklt 
UmgUk  and  In  its  refular  /brm,  ta  callad  a  svllogbm ;  th«  third  part  of  lof te 
tharvlbre  troaU  of  the  t^Uogism,"  Tlie  other  two  parts,  vhich  arc  briefly 
tteaied  by  Dr.  Whately.  are-c.  1. '  Of  the  operatiunt  of  the  mind  and  of 
lerau  ;*  and  e.  2.  *  Of  pccipoaitkma,*  bat  ther  are  Tvry  ineom|doCe.  and,  aa  wt 
think,  Ttry  dtietet  la  logknl  pcvdaiun,    thitn  ia  n  Suppmoat  to  e,  I. 


first  part  only  is  properly  a  science,  though  brief  and  dry, 
as  the  regular  exhibition  of  an  elementary  view  of  iii 
Understanding  must  be.    In   this  science  then  logicu 
must  always  bear  two  rules  in  mind :~ 

1.  As  General  Logic,  it  abstracts  from  everything  wli 
the  understanding  contains  as  knowledge,  and  from  all  i 
ferences  in  its  objects,  and  it  has  only  to  do  with  the  piui 
form  of  thought. 

2.  As  Pure  Logic,  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  and  co» 
sequently  derives  nothing  (as  has  been  sometimes  supposed] 
from  psychology,  which  therefore  has  no  influence  at  all  oi 
the  canon  of  the  understanding.  It  is  a  demonstrated 
science,  and  everything  in  it  must  be  absolutely  d  prirm 
true.  (Kant,  Critik  der  Reinen  Femu^/l,  p.  55.  &c..  ed.  1 8*28.] 

By  Applied  Logic,  Kant  understands  an  exhibition  of 
understanding  and  the  rules  of  its  necessary  exercise 
concreta,  namely,  under  those  accidental  conditions  of 
subject  which  may  assist  or   impede  its  exercise,  and  u 
which  are  only  empirical  data.     It  treaU  of  attention, 
impediments  and  consequences,  the  origin  of  error,  tuc 
state  of  doubt,  conviction,  &c. 

General  logic  then  abstracts  from  all  our  knowledge, 
that  is,  from  all  relation  of  our  knowledge  to  an  object, 
and  contemplates  onlv  the  logicjil  form  in  the  rclution 
of  the  |)art8  of  our  knowledge  to  one  another,  that  ii, 
the  form  of  thought  generally.  So  far  as  truth  is  run- 
cemed,  since  logic  is  conversant  only  about  the  general 
and  necessary  rules  of  thoughi,  the  criterion  of  its  iruifa 
must  lie  in  these  rules;  and  whatever  contradicts  them  ii 
false,  for  logic  would  then  contradict  itself.  Yet  though  t 
logic  may  be  consistent,  that  is,  not  self-contradictory, 
it  may  be  contradictory  to  the  object;  consequently  the  bnra 
logical  criterion  of  truth,  namely,  the  conformity  of  knoi^ 
ledge  with  the  general  and  formal  laws  of  thought  and 
the  reason,  is  the  conditio  sine  qud  non,  and  oonsequen 
the  negative  condition  of  all  truth.  Further  however  logra 
cannot  go,  and  any  error  which  affects  not  the  form,  but 
the  matter,  logic  has  no  means  of  detecting. 

A  recent  German  writer  has  viewed  logic  in  a  somewhat 
different  light,  and  given  it  a  wider  range.  The  difficulty  of 
presenting  anything  like  an  adequate  view  of  the  principles 
of  Hegel  by  a  few  extracts  must  be  the  apology  for  this  im- 
perfect attempt;  the  obscurity  of  the  exposition,  if  such  it 
shall  appear,  may  be  partly  though  not  entirely  due  to  our- 
selves. 

'  That  which  is  generally  understood  by  the  term  \ogic,  k 
viewed  altogether  independent  of  any  metaphysical  signifi- 
cation. In  its  present  condition  this  science  has  no  subject* 
matter  (inhalt)  in  the  sense  in  which  subject-matter  is  con- 
sidered as  a  reality  and  as  a  truth  in  the  ordinary  accepta* 
tion  of  the  term.  But  it  is  not  for  this  reason  a  formal 
science  which  is  devoid  of  truth.  The  region  of  truth  how« 
ever  must  not  be  sought  for  in  that  material  which  people 
expect  to  find  in  logic,  and  to  the  want  of  which  its  imsa- 
tisfactonr  nature  is  usually  attributed ;  but  the  emptiness  of 
loeical  forms  rather  lies  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  con- 
sidered and  handled.  So  far  as  logical  forms,  considered  at 
determinate  notions,  are  disjointed  from  one  another,  and 
not  bound  together  in  organic  unity,  they  are  dead  forttS» 
and  have  not  in  them  the  spirit  which  is  their  living  con- 
crete unity.  Thus  viewed,  they  have  no  solid  subject- 
matter  (inhalt) — no  matter  which  of  itself  would  be  a  real 
substance  (gehalt).  The  subject-matter  which  is  looked  for 
in  logical  forms  is  nothing  else  than  a  firm  foundation  and 
concretion  of  these  abstract  determinations;  and  such  a 
substantial  essence  is  usually  sought  for  beyond  the  bouc 
of  the  science.  But  the  logical  reason  is  itself  the  Substantial 
or  Real  matter,  which  unites  in  itself  all  abstract  determina- 
tions, and  is  their  solid  absolute  concrete  unity.  There  ^ 
no  need  then  to  look  far  for  a  subject-matter,  as  it  is  usuiimv 
called ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  logic  if  it  appears  empty,  but 
is  the  fault  of  the  way  of  considering  it/ 

*In  forming  judgments  and  conclusions,  when  the  open- 
tions  are  especially  referred  to  and  grounded  on  the  quan- 
tity of  the  notions,  everything  rests  man  external  differeuetb 
in  a  mere  comparison,  and  becomes  a  pure  analytical  pro* 
cess  and  calculation  void  of  all  ideas.    The  deduetiun  of  the 
so-called  rules  and  laws  of  conclusions  in  particular,  is  i 
much  better  than  a  handling  of  sticks  of  different  1« 
order  to  sort  them  out  and  tie  them  up  according  .<»  iw 
magnitude — nothing  else  than  the  child's  game  of  selecw- 
ing  and  putting  together  the  pieces  of  a  picture  which 
conpoaed  of  part«.  This  exercise  of  thoughi  has  accordi 
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not  unaptly  been  compared  with  arithmetic,  and  arithmetic 
ku  been  compared  with  it  In  arithmetic,  numbers  are 
considered  independent  of  any  notions,  as  something  which, 
independent  of  their  equality  or  inequality,  that  is,  indepen- 
dent of  their  absolute  external  relation,  have  no  signification, 
as  something  which  neither  in  themselves  nor  in  their 
rriations  express  a  thought  When  it  is  mechanically 
aicertained  that  ]  multiplied  by  i  make  4,  this  operation 
contains  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  thought  as  the 
aacertainment  whether  in  a  given  figure  this  or  that  conclu- 
lion  can  be  made.* 

Hegel  remarks,  that  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  an 

iiAivKlual   mind,  logic  may  be  compared  with  grammar. 

loik  logic  and  grammar  are  samething  different  for  him 

vlis  first  approaches  them  and  science  in  general,  and  for 

kiB  who  cornea  back  from  the  sciences  to  them.    He  who 

btgins  to  learn  grammatical  forms  and  rules,  sees  in  them 

iKAhing  but  themselves  -   he  who  has  mastered  a  language, 

tad  compares  it  with  other  languages,  is  in  a  capacity  to 

uiderstand  the  full  force  of  these  rules  and  forms.  Through 

tbe  grammar  he  can  reach  the  expression  of  the  mind,  the 

logic.    The  case  is  the  same  with  a  man's  first  introduction 

to  logic:   its  signification  is  limited  to  itself.    Logic  must 

be  first  learned  as  something  which  a  man  comprehends 

tod  understands,  but  in  which  extent  depth,  and  further 

meaning  are  not  discovered.  It  is  not  till  we  have  a  deeper 

acquaintance  with  the  other  sciences  that  the  logical  becomes 

ht  the  mind,  subjectively,  not  a  mere  abstract  universal,  but 

i  universal  which  comprehends  within  it  the  abundance  of 

particular:  just  as  the  same  moral  maxim  in  the  mouth 

I  tit  a  youth,  even  if  he  understands  it  correctly,  has  not  the 

u£i)ification  and  the  comprehensive  meaning  which  it  has 

he  mind  ofa  man  of  long  experience,  to  whom  the  words 

Iwuvey  the  full  force  of  tbe  expression.  Thus  the  logical  can- 
not be  fully  estimated  until  it  is  made  the  result  of  experience 
he  sciences :  it  then  presents  itself  to  the  mind  as  the 
riuiversal  truth,  not  as  a  particular  knowledge  coexistent 
with  other  matter  and  realities,  but  as  the  essence  of  all 
other  knowledge. 

'  Logic  has  been  defined  (by  Hegel)  as  the  science  of  the 
pare  thought,  which  has  for  its  principium  (princip)  the 
pore  knoiHedge  (wissen) ;  not  an  abstract  but  a  concrete 
living  unity ;  and  concrete  in  this  way,  that  in  it  there  are 
andeniably  opposed  to  one  another  the  consciousness  of  a 
sabjective  self>existence,  and  a  second  such  existence,  an  ob- 
jective ;  and  that  existence  is  known  as  a  pure  Notion  in 
itself  and  the  pure  Notion  is  known  as  the  real  existence. 
These  then  are  the  two  momenta  which  are  contained  in 
the  logical.  But  they  are  only  known  as  existing  insepa- 
rably, and  not  each  in  the  consciousness  as  existing  by  itself; 
hut  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  their  being  also  known  as  dif- 
ferent (yet  not  self-existing)  that  their  unity  is  not  abstract, 
empty,  and  inactive,  but  concrete. 

'This  unity  constitutes  the  logical  principium  (princip)  as 
its  element  ao  that  the  development  of  this  difference,  which 
is  always  in  it  takes  place  within  this  element.  Thus  the 
entire  notion  is  to  be  considered  in  the  one  case  as  existing 
Notion,  in  tbe  other  as  Notion  simply:  in  the  former  case 
it  is  notion  by  itself  of  reality  or  existence ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  notion  as  such,  self-existing  notion. 

*  Logic  wiU  therefore  be  divided  into  the  logic  of  the  notion 
as  existence,  and  of  the  notion  as  notion ;  or,  to  make  use 
of  the  common  though  very  indefinite  and  ambiguous  ex- 
pfessions,  into  the  objective  and  subjective  logic. 

'Consistently  with  the  fundamental  element  of  the  unity 
of  the  notion  in  itself,  and  the  connected  inseparability  of 
iu  momenta,  these  momenta  must  be  viewed  also  in  their 
ttatual  relations,  so  far  as  they  are  different,  and  so  far  as 
Om  nation  is  considered  with  respect  to  a  difference.  Hence 
a  sphere  of  Mediation  (vermittlung),  or  of  the  notion 
Aifstem  of  reflective  determinations,  that  is,  of  the  ex- 
passing  into  the  internal  existence  of  the  notion, 
*'*'ch,  in  this  way,  is  not  viewed  as  such  by  itself,  but  is 
ied  by  tbe  immediate  existence  as  by  a  thing  properly 
1       to  itself.*      This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  essence 
t'       a/,  which  stands  between  the  doctrine  of  existence 
tf  tbe  notion ;   but  in  the  general  division  of  Hegel's 
i&  it  is  placed  under  the  objective  logic,  inasmuch  as, 
the  essence  is  certainly  the  Internal,  yet  the  cha- 
n       of  the  subject  is  expressly  appropriated  to  the  Notion. 
I      i  division  therefore  is  into  the  objective  and  sub- 
j       'to,  vt,  more  distinctly,  into : — 
I.  Tbe  Logic  of  Existence  (Die  Logik  des  Seyns) 
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2.  The  Logic  of  Essence  (Die  Logik  des  Wesens). 
*  3.  The  Logic  of  the  Notion  (Die  Logik  des  Begriffs). 

( Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  erster  band,  1 832.) 

It  may  be  useful  to  show  in  a  general  way  what  the 
Organon  of  Aristotlo,  as  we  now  have  it,  contains.  The 
name  Organon,  or  Instrument,  was  not  given  by  Aristotle, 
but  is  of  a  date  posterior  to  him. 

The  following  synopsis  is  given  by  GiuUo  Paci,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Organon : — 


Legic  is  con* 
versant  about 
the  SyUo- 
gism.  Ac*  { 
cordingly  tlie 
Organon  ex- 
plauu. 


/  I    rpi,-  p._4-  f  WiiU  TflfereDco  to  pri- 

of  !  ««iu!J     "wy  Notions The  Cateoobiks. 

ot  a  byUo-<  Tmji.x.  i^t * 


SyUu 
gism.         y 


With  reference  to  se- 
condary Notions.  . 


On  IVTEBTRKTATIOir. 


The  Syllo- 
gUm. 


r  Generally. The  Phior  Akalttiga. 

^Demonstrative.  .  •   The  PorrKRiOK 

I  A  NALYTXCA. 

Specially.  <  Dialectic TheTopiCA. 

I  Sopliistic.   ....    On  Sophistic 
t  Elknoui. 

With  this  tabular  view  the  following  general  description 
of  the  contents  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  by  an  able 
writer,  will  be  intelligible.  *  The  incorrect  notions  which 
have  prevailed  and  still  continue  to  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
"  nature  and  province  of  logic/'  are,  without  detraction  from 
his  merits,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  example  and  au- 
thority of  the  philosopher  himself.  The  book  of  Categories, 
as  contaiuin^  an  objective  classification  of  real  things,  is 
metaphysical,  not  logical.  The  two  books  of  Posterior  Ana- 
lytics, as  solely  conversant  about  demonstrative  or  necesaary 
matter,  transcend  the  limits  of  the  formal  science:  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  eight  books  of  Topics^  as  wholly  occu- 
pied with  probable  matter,  its  accidents  and  applications. 
Even  the  two  books  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  in  which  tlie 
pure  syllogism  is  considered,  are  swelled  with  exiralogical 
discussions.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  whole  docirinc  of 
modality  of  syllogisms,  as  founded  on  the  distinction  of 
pure,  necessary,  and  contingent  matter;  the  consideration 
of  the  real  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions,  and  the  power 
so  irrelevantly  attributed  to  the  syllogism  of  inferring  a  true 
conclusion  from  false  premises ;  the  distinction  of  the  enthy- 
meme  through  the  extra  formal  character  of  its  premises, 
as  a  reasoning  from  signs  and  probabilities ;  the  physiog- 
nomic syllogism,  &c.  &c.  The  same  is  true  of  the  book  on 
Interpretation  (irepi  'Ep/i»jv€iac);  and  matters  are  even 
worse  with  that  on  Fallacies  (Sophistic  Elenchi).  If  Aris 
totle  therefore  did  more  than  any  other  philosopher  for  the 
progress  of  the  science,  he  also  did  more  than  any  other  to 
overlay  it  with  extraneous  lumber,  and  to  impede  its  deve 
lopment  under  a  precise  and  elegant  form.  Many  of  his 
successors  had  the  correctest  views  of  the  object  and  Ncope 
of  logic  ;  and  even  among  the  schoolmen  there  were  minds 
who  could  have  purified  the  science  from  its  adventitious 
sediment,  had  they  not  been  prevented  from  applying  their 
principles  to  details  by  the  implicit  deference  then  exacted 
to  the  precept  and  practice  of  Aristotle.*  {.Edinburgh 
Review,  Aprd,  1833.) 

It  may  indeed  be  strongly  suspected  that  the  various 
treatises  which  compose  the  Organon  contain  interpola- 
tions. Further,  what  we  now  have  are  only  a  part  of  the 
logical  works  of  Aristotle  ;  and  even  this  part  does  not  ex- 
hibit simply  a  logical  system,  properly  so  called,  but  rather 
a  system  of  argumentative  discourse. 

We  may  remark  of  the  Categories  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  found  a  philosophical  system  upon  them,  aa 
explained  by  Aristotle.  They  contain,  as  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Whately,  the  explicit  statement  that  though  a  primary  sub- 
stance signifies  a  particular  thing, as  ' a  particular  man,** a 
{)articular  horse,*  the  general  term  'man*  or  'horse'  (which 
le  calls  a  secondary  substance)  only  appears  to  denote  a  par- 
ticular thing,  but  in  fact  does  not ;  for  the  thing  is  not  one, 
as  in  the  case  of  a '  particular  man,*  but  is  said  of  many 
(V.  16,  ed.  Pac).  This  is  a  clear  statement  that  general  terms 
do  not  indicate  realities,  but  are  only  the  expression  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  mind  is  affected. 

In  the  Prior  Analytics  it  has  been  stated  that  the  pure 
syllogism  is  considered :  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  First 
Book  states  in  a  general  way  the  objects  of  the  science  as 
conceived  by  Aristotle,  and  is  expressed  with  his  characte- 
ristic clearness. 

'  It  is  proper,*  says  Aristotle,  '  first  to  state  about  what 
the  inquiry  is,  and  to  what  the  inquiry  belongs,  namely,  de- 
monstration and  demonstrative  science.     Then  we   must 
define  Proposition   (Trporaircc),  Term  Ho^oq),  and  Syllogism 
[  ((ruXXoytflr^^c) ;  and  what  is  a  perfect  and  what  an  imperfect 
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KyllogMin.  Next,  what  is  meant  by  one  thing  beinj;  or  not 
beint;  in  the  whole  of  another,  and  what  we  mean  by  a  thinf^ 
beni^  predicated  of  all  or  none.  A  profHJbitiun  then  is  a 
sentenoe  (Xoyoc)  which  atfirms  or  denies  something  of  an- 
other thing;  and  this  cither  universally,  or  particularly, 
or  in<leflnitely.  By  universally,  1  mean  where  it  applies  to 
all  or  none;  by  particulatly,  where  it  applies  to  part 
or  not  a  part,  or  not  to  all ;  and  by  indefinitely,  where 
it  applies,  or  does  not  apply,  without  anything  being  deter- 
mined as  to  the  whole  or  part.  Tlie  demonstrative  (axo- 
<%irnKij)  proposition  differs  from  the  dialectic  (^inXirrur/;). 
The  demonstrative  is  an  assumption  of  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  contradiction ;  fur  he  who  demonstrates 
does  not  interrogate,  but  he  assumes ;  but  the  dialectic  is 
an  interro«:ation  as  to  the  contradiction.*  This  how- 
ever makes  no  difference  with  respect  to  the  syllogism  in 
either  case,  for  both  he  who  demonstrates  and  ho  who  inter- 
rogates s\llu^i^e  by  assuming  something  to  be  predicated 
or  not  to  be  predi<'ate<l  of  another  thing.  Consequently  a 
svUogistic  proposition  will  be  simply  an  atiirmation  or  denial 
of  one  thing  with  respect  to  another,  in  the  way  already 
intfuiioned ;  and  a  proposition  will  be  demonstrative  if  it  is 
true,  and  obtained  by  means  of  the  ori^inal  hypothesis.  A 
dialectic  pro|>osition  is,  with  respect  to  the  ciuestion,  an  intcr- 
ro||ration  about  denial ;  but  to  him  who  syllogises  it  is  the 
a>sumption  of  that  v^hich  is  apparent  and  probable,  as  it  is 
shown  in  the  Topica.  What  then  is  a  proposition,  and  in 
what  respect  a  syllogistic,  demonstrative,  and  dialectic  pro- 
position differ,  will  be  accurotely  stated  in  what  fOllows  (in 
the  •  Analytica  Posteriora  *);  but  for  the  present  purpose 
what  has  been  already  ^aid  is  sutlicient. 

*I  call  Term  that  into  which  a  proposition  is  resolve<l,  as 
the  predicate  (t6  KnTfjyopovfnvov\  and  that  of  which  predi- 
cation is  made,  with  the  a<ldition  or  not  of  •  being.*  or  *  not 
being.*  A  syllogism  is  discourse,  in  which  certain  things 
being  laid  down,  somethiiiG^  diflerent  from  these  things  ne- 
cessarily results  by  virtue  of  these  premises  (ry  raiVa  flvai). 
And  I  mean  by  the  words  *  by  virtue  of  the  premises,'  that 
this  something  results  by  reason  of  them  (fid  ravra):  and 
'  by  reason  of  them  *  means  that  no  other  term  is  needed  in 
order  to  this  necessary  result.  Now,  I  call  that  a  perfect 
syllogism  which  requires  nothing  else  besides  what  is  as- 
sumed or  granted  in  order  that  the  necessary  conclusion 
may  appear.  I  call  that  an  imperfect  syllogism  which  re- 
quires one  or  more  things  which  are  of  necessity  by  virtue 
of  the  given  terms,  but  aie  not  assumed  in  the  propositions. 
For  one  thin*;  to  be  said  to  be  in  the  whole  of  another,  and  one 
thing  to  be  predicated  of  the  whole  of  another,  is  the  same 
thing;  and  I  mean  by  predication  of  the  whole  of  a  thing, 
when  one  cannot  conceive  any  part  of  the  one  thing  (the 
subject)  of  which  the  other  cannot  be  predicated;  and  the 
like  when  the  predication  is  of  no  part  of  a  thing.' 

It  was  apparently  the  object  of  Aristotle  in  his  so-called  lo- 
gical treatises,  us  we  now  have  them,  to  make  a  perfect  system 
ofargumentativedis(*oun>e,  and  not  merely  a  logical  (properly 
so  called)  system.  It  is  probable  that  if  all  his  works  of  this 
class  were  extant  and  arranged  according  to  his  own  method, 
we  should  see  still  more  clearly  that  the  whole  was  not  con- 
sidered a  logical  system  (as  the  term  logic  is  strictly  under- 
stoo<l),  but  that  a  logical  system  (as  the  term  is  strictly  un- 
derstood) was  contained  in  it.  Whether  Aristotle  or  any 
otlier  person  put  the  existing  books  of  the  Organon  to- 
gether, neither  the  author  who  coivceived  them  in  con- 
nexion with  one  another,  nor  any  one  else,  considered  them 
as  forming  a  pure  logical  or  even  a  pure  dialectic  trea- 
tise, but  a  treatise  on  argumentation.  And  this  is  clear 
enough  from  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
Organon,  and  the  remarks  of  Cicero  {Topici)  and  his 
commentator  Boethius,  who  was  himself  a  writer  on 
logic.  Boethius,  who  uses  the  term  Lofiu\  informs  us 
that  the  Peripatetics  understood  this  term  ns  Cicero 
understood  it,  and  Cicero  defines  it  to  be  *  disserendi  dili^cns 
ratio.*  or  *an  exact  method  of  argumentation.'  The  Peri- 
patetics, he  add>,  uiiderst<MKl  logic  to  consist  in  invention 
and  judgment;  but  the  Stoics,  who  ne<;loctod  invention, 
considered  it  to  consist  in  judgment  only,  which  they  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  dialectic.  Tlius  the  lo^ic  of  the 
Peripatetics  >»as  larger  than  the  logic  of  the  Stou-s.  The 
logic  of  the  Peiipateiics  couMsted.  first  of  topic  or  invention, 
which  teaches  the  method  of  easily  diM^oveiing arguments; 

*  Tr)v  (*inX«cri»r»)r  i^inriifttiv  ovnay  rov  o^*"^^^  i  laXly itfl^a^ 
iript  riv  iv  (i)wr/}j((  Ktii  aKoK'Htfu  \6-^wv.      \^l)u%,  l^rtl ,  Ant/,  \n  ^ 


and  Boethius  remarks  that  Aristotle  in  his  'Topica*  treat*  of 
the  *  maximse  propositiones '  (called  loci),  which  are  uni- 
versal propositions,  of  undoubted  truth,  which  need  no 
demonstration,  or  probable  pro|x)sitions,  and  from  which 
we  descend  to  the  conclusions  of  the  syllogism.  Judg- 
ment is  more  particularly  exercised  in  making  conclu- 
sions (in  colligendi  ratione),  but  inasmuch  as  all  argu- 
mentation and  syllogising  depend  on  and  are  con»truciea  uf 
propositions,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  matter  of  propo- 
sitions and  their  connection.  As  to  the  matter,  wv  have  to 
consider  whether  the  propositions  are  true,  or  ncce^Mry.  or 
probable,  or  sophistical.  As  to  the  connection,  we  hava  to 
consider  the  union  and  the  composition  of  the  proiKMitions, 
which  may  be  called  \\\^  form  of  the  arguments.  Logic 
then  consists  of  invention,  and  of  the  conclusions  from  inven- 
tion, or  the  form  of  the  argumentation.  The  part  which 
treats  of  invention  supplies  the  instruments  or  means  for 
invention,  and,  as  already  observed,  is  calle<l  Topice.  The 
part  which  relates  to  judgment  supplies  certain  rules  for 
discerning  or  separating  (discernendi),  and  is  called  Analy- 
tice:  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the  connection  or  union  of  propo- 
sitions, it  is  called  Aiialytice  Prior  ;  so  far  as  ii  treats  of  the 
inventions  themselves,  it  is  called  Analytice  Posterior,  when 
it  is  engaged  about  discerning  necessary  arguments ;  but 
when  it  is  engaged  about  false  and  deceptive  arguments 
(cavillatoria),  that  is,  sophistical,  it  is  called  the  EleiichL 
Boethius  then  concludes  that  Aristotle  treated  of  logic  in  a 
more  complete  manner  than  the  Stoics,  'since  be  treated 
of  the  two  things  besides  which  there  is  no  third,  nanu-ly 
invention  and  judgment,  while  the  Stoics  neglected  inven- 
tion and  only  furnished  us  with  the  instruments  of  judg- 
ment.* 

This  statement  of  what  the  logic  of  Aristotle  was,  may 
help  to  remove  certain  long- rooted  mistakes  on  the  matter. 
Dr.  Whately,  who  confines  logic  to  the  pure  s>llogism  in 
his  theoretical  view  of  the  subject,  though  not  in  his  prac- 
tical exposition  of  it,  says  that  '  with  the  exception  of  Aris- 
totle, hardly  a  writer  on  logic  can  be  mentioned  who  hat 
clearly  perceived,  and  steadilv  kept  in  view  throughout,  its 
real  nature  and  object'  And  ho  remarks  that  even  Aris- 
totle is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  error  of  mistaking  the 
nature  of  logic  and  extending  it  to  subjects  with  which  it 
has  no  proper  connection.  Now  the  fact  is  that  Aristotle** 
loiric,  bein;|^  what  we  have  here  explained  it  to  be,  is  a  very 
different  tiling  from  what  it  appears  to  be  considered  to 
be  by  many.  To  say  that  Aristotle  is  not  entirely  exempt 
fVom  the  error  above  mentioned  is  rather  a  singular  expres- 
sion, when  three-fourths  of  hia  Organon  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  pure  syllogism.  In  fact  Aristotle's  Organon, 
and  his  logic  as  explained  by  Boethius,  are  much  more 
like  Watts's  much-abused  *  Right  Use  of  Reason*  than  like 
what  many  modern  writers  take  them  to  be. 

There  is  a  short  but  not  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
contents  of  Aristotle's  Organon  by  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Edin- 
burgh, I8()6.  It  may  however  servo  to  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  the  contents  of  the  work.  The  best  account  of  it 
is  said  to  be  by  Barth6lemy  St.  Ililaire,  La  Lof^ique  eTArii^ 
tote,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  controversial  tone  of  this  article,  in  a  work  of  this 
description,  may  require  a  word  or  two  of  aiK>logy.  Until 
the  limits  uf  i^gic  are  better  defined,  the  suoject  mu»t  be 
controversial,  for  the  question  What  is  Logic?  muat  con- 
tinually recur.  The  work  with  reference  to  which  these 
remarks  aie  chiefly  made  has  long  had  a  great  circulatioUv 
and  has  taken  the  place  of  former  treat laes,  which  i»  a 
sufUcient  re;ison  why  the  errors  of  that  work,  if  such  they 
be,  should  be  pointed  out.  In  various  parts  of  his  woik« 
Dr.  Whately  has  explained  with  suflicieiit  precision  what 
he  considers  Logic  to  be :  he  Las  in  fact  defined  il  a*  the 
puro  s)  I  log  ism,  irrespt^ctive  of  all  material  considerations. 
Hut  in  the  execution  uf  his  plan  he  continually  perplexet 
the  reader  with  considerations  as  to  the  matter  of  propo»i- 
tions  and  terms;  and  he  transcends  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  the  science,  as  he  under.>tands  it,  is  confined. 
It  cannot  be  sup))osed  that  a  wriier,  however  able,  can  so 
far  deviate  from  a  scientific  method  without  seriuus  pre- 
judice to  his  work.* 

Two  re\iews  of  Dr.  Whately's  treatise  ha\e  fallen  under 
our  notice,  one  of  which  ap|>eaied  in   the   'Westminster 

•  Tlie  rditinn  of  Hr.  Whatrly'*  '  I^oipc  *  r^frrrrd  to  in  tliU  ariifl<*  i«  Um 
fiiurtli.  Tlic  wriUTilid  not  knuw  that  tbi*rp  «rji«  a  MXih.  whirh  «Mii.tain«  ft*-m« 
ti>w  altrmtiur.o.  till  ihii  article*  wim  rvailv  (ur  the  ftw.  Tlic  rcAtlci  thunld 
rvfvr  boUi  lu  ihc  founU  and  to  Um  kisili  •dilMU, 
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Review*  for  January,  1828;  the  other  in  the 'Edinbureh 
ReTrtsw*  for  April,  1833.  The  former  shows  that  Dr. 
Wbately  is  not  alone  in  some  of  those  opinions  which  we 
ronMder  erroneous.  The  latter  is  from  a  master-hand,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  both  anticnt  and  modern  writers  on 
Vigic  and  philosophy.  To  this  article  we  are  much  and 
(feeplj  indebted. 

Si;veral  treatises  on  lope  have  appeared  in  Grermany, 
which  iTTofess  to  exhibit  the  subject  according  to  a  strictly 
scientific  method.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Kiese- 
vetter's  'Grundriss  einer  All^roeinen  Logik  nach  Kan- 
LiK'ben  Grundsatzen,*  &c.,  Berlin,  1791. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  logical  treatises  would  be  very 
Ln^:  and  the  value  of  the  catalogue  would  hardly  com- 
pei>ate  for  its  length.  Writers  have  formed  their  notions 
of  the  science  with  more  or  less  precision,  but  have  seldom, 
ifever*  kept  within  their  own  limits;  and  this  is  a  difficulty 
which  is  inherent  in  the  subject.  If  confined  to  the  bare 
affirmation  or  negation  of  propositions  expressed  by  is  or 
ft  not  (considered  simply  as  determinations  of  quantity), 
ind  to  the  pure  syllogism,  the  theory  of  logic  is  soon  ex- 
hiusted,  and  as  a  science  it  is  comprised  within  very  narrow 
limits.  If  we  once  transcend  those  bounds,  we  enter  into  a 
wider  sphere,  in  which  this  formal  logic  becomes  a  mere 
point.  To  ascertain  the  full  import  of  the  words  is  and  is 
no/  in  a  proposition  is  the  highest  aim  of  philosophy. 

ORIBA'SIUS  ('OpctjSacnoc,  or  'Opt/3a<7u>c),  an  eminent 
pbrsician  and  the  intimate  fnend  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
vBs  bom  at  Sardes,  the  capital  of   Lydia,  according  to 
Suulas  and  Philostorgius  (//?>/.  Eccles,,  vii.  15),  or  rather, 
according  to  Sunapius  (De  Vitis  Philosoph,  et  Sophist.), 
who  was  his  contemporary,  at  Pergamum,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Mrsia,  and  the  birthplace  of  Galen.      After  enjoying 
tbe  advantage  of  a  good  education,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Zeno,  an  able  physician  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  the  emperor 
Julian  addressed  a  letter  still  extant.   {EpisUAl,)    Oriba- 
sius  soon  became  so   famous  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession as  to  induce  Julian,  upon  being  raised  to  the  rank 
of  CsKar,  to  take  him  with  him  into  Gaul  as  his  physician, 
A.D.  355.  Eunapius  seems  ( in  an  ambiguous  passage)  to  assert 
that  it  was  partly  by  the  assistance  of  Oribasius  that  Julian 
wu  declared  emperor,  and  says  that  he  has  given  the  parti- 
eulars  of  the  transaction  in  another  of  his  works,  which  is 
lost    But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
upon  tbe  most  intimate  terms,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  Ju- 
lian^ letters  addressed  to  Oribasius,  which  still  remains 
(Episi.  1 7),  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  monument  of  their 
superstition  and  pagan  idolatry.  When  Julian  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  on  the  death  of  Cunstantius,  a.d.  361,  he  raised 
Onbasius  to  the  rank  of  quaestor  of  Constantinople  (Suidas), 
and  afterwards  sent  him  to  consult  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
whence  he  brought  back  the  celebrated  answer,  that  the 
Oracles    had    ceased    to    utter    predictions.      (Cedrenus, 
Chrome^  p.  304,  ed.  Paris,  1647.)    Oribasius  accompanied 
the  emperor  in  his  expedition  against  Persia,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  his  death.     (Philostorg.,  loc.  cit»)    He  afterwards 
fell  into  disgrace  through  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  had  all 
hit  estate  confiscated,  and  was  banished  by  Valentinian  and 
Valens.     He  supported  his  misfortunes  with  fortitude,  and 
by  bis  medieal  falents  gained  so  much  love  and  reverence, 
that  the  barbarians  (as  they  are  called)  began  almost  to 
adore  him  as  a  god.    At  last  the  emperors,  feeling  their 
Ion  of  his  professional  skill,  recalled  him  from  banishment, 
lestored   bis  confiscated    fortune,  and  loaded  him   with 
honours.     He  was  still  alive  when  Eunapius,  who  was  his 
iatimate  friend,  wrote  his  account  of  his  life,  which  is  placed 
W  Lardner  (Heaihen  Testimonies,  <^.)  about  the  year  400 
(mkt.  Pelusiot,  Epist^  lib.  i.,  p.  437,  ed.  Paris,  1638,  fol.), 
«ad  as  this  was  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  attending 
Js&mn  in  (Smul,  be  ranst  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 
Hers  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology  two  epigrams  written  in 
honour  afldm  (lib.  L,  p.  85,  and  lib.  iv.,  p.  486). 

He  was  the  author,  according  to  Suidas  and  Photius,  of 
seferal  works  which  are  no  longer  extant.  A  Commentary 
•0  tbe  Aphorisnis  of  Hippocrates  goes  under  the  name  of 
Oribasiiis,  but  it  is  manifestly  spurious.  The  author,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  Christian,  quotes  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  says  in  the  preface  that  he  wrote  his  work  by 
•Her  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  It  is  of  little  value,  and  was 
int  pnbUshed  at  Paris,  1533,  8to.,  ed.  Jo.  Guinterius  An- 
^cmaens,  Lat.  Tbe  Greek  text,  if  it  exists  at  all,  has 
B^ver  been  pabliahed. 
Wf  nowwat  three  works  bearing  the  name  of  Oribasius, 


which  are  generally  considered  to  be  genuine,  viz.:  1,  ffwra- 
ytoyai  larpiKai,  *  Collecta  Medicinalia  ;'  2,  ffuvoyptc  *  Synop- 
sis  ad   Eustathiura  ;'    3,  iviropiaTa,  *Eupoiista  ad    Euna- 
pium,'  or  *De  facile  Parabilibus.*     The  arst  of  these  works 
was  composed,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  or  dedication 
preserved  by  Photius,  at   the  command  of  Julian  while 
they  were  in   Gaul  together,  and   consisted  originally  of 
seventy  books,  according  to  Photius  (Biblioth.,  cod  ccxvii.). 
or.  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two;  whence  it  is  also  called 
e/35ofijj(rovrtt/3i/3Xof,  *  Libri  Ixx.'     Of  this  large  work,  which 
consisted    almost  entirely   of  extracts    from   Galen   and 
other   authors,   wo  possess    rather  more   than   one-third 
part,  namely,  books  1-15,  24,  25,  43.   44,    45,   46,   47,   48, 
49,  and  50.*  They  aro  extremely  valuable,  both  as  contain- 
ing passages  from  authors  whose  works  are  no  longer  extant, 
and  also  as  serving  frequently  to  correct  and  explain  differ- 
ent sentences  in  Galen's  works.    It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  analysis  of  so  large  a 
work,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  less  necessary  as  it  contains 
but  little  original  matter  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  its  contents,  mentioning  at  the  same  time 
anything  that  may  appear  especially  worthy  of  notice.    The 
first  five  books  treat  of  Dietetics;  lib.  vi.  contains  directions 
about  sleep,  exercise,  friction,  &c.;  lib.  vii.  is  on  venesec- 
tion, arteriotomy,  cupping,  purging,  and  emetics  (he  says 
that  the  eflects  of  hellebore  were  first  tried  upon  dogs  and 
afierwards  upon  men,  and  that  he  cured  by  means  of  it  a 
woman   affected  with  cancer):  lib.  viii.  is   about  clysters, 
with   some  more   remarks  on  hellebore  and  emetics;  lib. 
ix.,  on  climate,  winds,  &c.,  and  also  on  external  applica- 
tions; lib.  X.,  on  natural  and  artificial  baths,  containing  a 
particular  account  of  the  oil  baths  and  oil  and  water  baths ; 
the    five  following  books   are   on   Materia  Medica:    the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  books  contain  a   complete 
system    of   anatomy  and   physiology,    taken    almost    en- 
tirely from  Galen*s  great  work,  'De  Usu  Partium  Cor- 
poris Humani.'    It  should  here  however  be  noticed  that 
Oribasius  is   the   first  author  who  gives   an   account  of 
the  salivary  glands,   which    appear   to   have  been   over- 
looked by  Galen ;  at  least  no   description  of  them  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  his  extant  anatomical  works.    The  pas- 
sage iu  Oribasius  occurs   lib.  xxiv.,  cap.  8,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: *On  each  side  of  the  tongue  you  will  find  the  orifices 
of  the  vessels  called  salivary  large  enough  to  admit  the  end 
of  a  probe ;  they  have  their  origin  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  there  are  the  glands  of  the  same  nature,  for  the 
vessels  arise  from  them  in  the  same  way  as  arteries,  by 
means  of  which  the  salivary  moisture  lubricates  the  tongue 
itself,   and   all  the    adjacent  part^  of  the   mouth.'    The 
above  seventeen  books  were  for  some  time  supposed  to  be 
all  that  remained  of  the  ^/3^o/if)rovra)3(/3Xoc.     They  first  ap- 
peared in  Latin  about  1550,  Venet,  s.  a.,  8vo.,  ed.  J.  Bant. 
Rasarius,  ap.  P.  Manutium,  Aldi  F.    The  first  fifteen  books 
were  published,  Mosquee,  1808,  4to.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  ed.  Mat- 
thcei,  under  the  title   *  XXI.  Veterum  et  Clarorum  Me- 
dicorum  Grsecorum  Varia  Opuscula.'  &c.     Of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty- fifth  books  there  is  a  good  edition,  Lu;:d. 
Bat,  1735,  4to.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  ed.  G.  Dunduss,  with  theiiile 

*  Oribasii  Anatomica  ex  Libris  Galeni,'  8tc.  Cocchi  however 
published,  Florent.,  1754,  fol.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  his  edition  of 
the  collection  of  surgical  works  by  Nicetas  [Nicetas],  two 
works  by  Oribasius,  vipl  raray/i(irwv,  '  De  Fracturis,'  and 
r€pe  IKapOpfiiAaTuv,  *  De  Luxatis,'  which  he  conj«.'Ctured  «o 
be  the  tbrty-sixth  and  forty-seventh  books  of  the  <Tvvayutyat, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  tbe 
forty-thii*d  and  forty-fifth  books  had  long  been  before  the 
public  under  the  title  *De  Laqueis  et  Machinamentis  Chi- 
rurgicis  ex  Herace  et  Heliodoro,'  contained  in  •Vidi 
Vidii  Chirurgia,'  fol.,  Paris,  1544,  and  in  the  twelfth  vol, 
of  Chartier's  edit,  of  Hippocr.  and  Galen.  Angelo  Mai  has 
lately  discovered  in  the  Vatican  library  part  of  lib.  xliv., 

•  De  Absccssibus ;'  lib.  xlv.  'DeVariis  Tumoribus;'  bb. 
xlviii.  *  De  Laqueis;'  lib.  xlix.  *  De  Machinamentis,'  and 
part  of  lib.  1.,  *  De  Pudendorum  Morbis.'  These  he  has 
publislied  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  *  Class.  Auctor.  e  Vatic. 
Codic.  Edit.,*  8vo,,  Roma?,  1831.  The  contents  of  the  last- 
mentioned  books  arc  sufficiently  expressed  by  their  titles* 
nor  is  there  anything  in  them  deserving  of  particular  notice. 

The  second   of  the  extant  works  of  Oribasius  (called 

*  F.  R.  DieU  states  in  the  preface  to  his  uuedited  '  Scholin  in  Hippocr.  et 
Gal.,'  &c  TRef^lm.  Priiss..  8vo.,  1834,  2  vo\u\  that  he  discovenil  iwt»  more 
bof^t  thnt  itait  b«eu  uverlooked  by  Mai.  but  does  not  specify  which  tbi-y  hn*. 
These  he  intended  to  insert  io  their  proper  places  in  the  new  edition  of  OtUim 
siua  which  he  was  preparing  fbr  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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ff^vo^ic,  •  Synopsis,'  and  addressed  to  his  son  Eustathiui) 
consists  of  nine  books,  which,  as  wo  learn  from  the  preface, 
was  coraposeti  after  the  former  work,  and  is  an  abridgement 
of  it.  In  the  first  boek  he  treats  of  various  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, baihs,  external  applications,  cupping,  scarification, 
leaching.  &c. ;  he  also  gives  directions  for  choosing  which 
vein  in  the  arm  to  open  in  phlebotomy,  and  says  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  touch  the  median,  on  account  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  nerve;  that  arteriotomy  should  be  performed  on 
the  temples  or  behind  the  ears.  He  next  gives  (lib.  ii.)  a 
list  of  simple  drugs  with  their  properties;  hb.  iii.  treats  of 
I  lasters  and  other  external  medicaments ;  lib.  iv.,  of  materia 
Micd  i-a  ;  lib.  v.,  of  diseases  of  women  and  children,  &c. ;  lib. 
VI.,  ol  fevers,  contagion,  &c.;  lib.  vii.,  of  surgery;  lib  viii., 
diseases  of  the  head,  eyes,  and  ears,  lycanthropia,  and  hydro- 
phobia; lib.  ix..  diseases  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  kidneys, 
&c. ;  also  on  diabetes,  in  which  disorder  he  recommends 
sudorifics.  The  Greek  text  of  this  work  has  never  been 
published;  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Bapt  Rasariua  ap- 
peared. Venet.,  1554,  Svo.,  ap.  P.  Manutium. 

The  third  extant  work  by  Oribasius  bears  the  title  of 
IvirSpttrra,  *  De  facile  Parabilibus,'  and  is  addressed  to  his 
friend  Eunapius  (though  some  copies  in  the  time  of  Photius 
read  Eugentus),  at  whoso  desire  it  was  composed,  and  who 
is  probably  the  author  of  the  *  Vit«  Philosoph.  et  Sophist.* 
It  consists  of  four  books,  which  seem  to  be  a  short  ubridge- 
iiient  of  his  great  work,  chieHy  taken  from  Galen,  Dioscoridea, 
utid  Rufu>  Ephesius.  It  genuineness  isboubted  by  Sprengel. 
Of  I  his  work  also  the  Greek  text  has  never  been  published. 
A  Latin  translation  by  J.  Sichard  came  out,  Basil.  1529, 
fol,  and  another  by  J.  Bapt.  Rasarius,  Venet.,  1558,  8vo. 
Rasarius  also  published,  Ba^il,  1557,  3  torn.  8vo.,  an  edition 
of  his  translations  of  all  the  works  of  Oribasius,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Medicso  Artis  Prin- 
cipes,*  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  2  torn.  fol. 

Oribasius  has  been  called  '  Galen's  ape,'  and  it  is  true 
that  he  seldom  contradicts  him  ;  but  he  has  also  inserted  in 
his  works  so  much  that  is  original,  that  it  is  surprising  that 
he  should  have  confined  himself  to  the  office  of  a  mere 
compiler. 

OKICHALCUM.  or  AURICHALCUM,  one  of  the  an- 
tient  names  for  brass.     [Brass.] 

O'RICOU.      [VULTURIDA.] 

ORIEL.  The  origin  of  this  term  is  very  obscure,  and 
nas  hitherto  battled  all  etymologists.  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  be  derived  from  Oriens,  as  if  windows  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  first  introduced  in  an  eastern  aspect ;  of  which 
there  is  no  proof,  nor  indeed  any  probabihty.  Others  again 
have  derived  it  from  orare,  through  the  low  Latin  word 
oratorioiunif  signifying  a  small  oratory  or  prayer-closet,  to 
which  use  such  bays  within  chambers  may  iiave  been  occa- 
sionally applied.  The  term  Oriel  however  is  thoroughly 
established,  and  the  meaning  now  affixed  to  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  and  precise.  It  is  applied  to  that  particular  kind  of 
bay-window  which  is  made  to  proiect  from  the  upper  story 
of  a  building.  The  distinction  therefore  between  a  bay 
and  an  oriel  is  this :  by  the  former  is  understood  a  project- 
ing window,  or  rather  a  projection  pierced  witH  window 
openings  in  its  entire  widtn,  and  rising  immediately  from 
the  ground,  whether  it  be  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  or  carried  up  through  one  or  more  stories  above 
the  ground-tioor ;  by  the  latter,  a  bay  which  does  not  descend 
to  the  ground,  but  is  suspended  over  the  face  of  the  wall 
beneath  it.  Oriel  accordingly  corresponds  with  the  German 
terms  Erkerfenster  and  Chor-femter,  which  are  almost  the 
onlyones  of  similar  import  in  any  foreign  language.  This  ab- 
sence of  a  name  for  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  thing  itself 
being  scarcely  known  in  the  architecture  of  other  countries, 
and  m  our  own  it  occurs  only  in  our  Domestic  Grothic  or  Tudor, 
such  form  of  window  being  very  rare  indeed  in  ecclesiastical 
structures.  In  our  domestic,  which  also  comprises  col- 
legiate architecture,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  feature, 
and  one  which  admits  of  very  great  diversity  of  design,  and 
also  imparts  much  varietv  and  liveliness  of  effect  to  a  build- 
ing, more  especially  if  there  be  ground-bays  likewise,  the 
two  kinds  of  projection  both  harmonising  and  contrasting 
with  each  other. 

Internally  there  is  no  distinction  between  Bays  and  Oriels, 
inasmuch  as  both  the  one  and  the  other  form  a  recess  whose 
sides  are  filled  with  windows.  But  greater  variety  of  plan 
occurs  in  oriels  than  in  bays,  which  are  usually  more  spacious 
as  to  breadth  and  of  shallower  proportions  as  to  depth ; 
Ihej  are  alto  either  rectangular  id  plan»  or  form  three  sides 


of  an  oetagon,  whether  a  regular  one  or  not ;  whereat  etzrved 
forms  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  plans  of  oriels,  and 
are  occasionally  combined  with  straight  ones.  Yet  as  similar 
plans  do  occur  in  bays,  no  real  distinction  can  be  found^rd 
upon  such  accidents  of  design.  Thombury  Castle,  Glou- 
cestershire, contains  an  example  of  a  bay  of  very  unusiiii 
character,  both  in  respect  to  plan  and  elevation,  iu  plan  m 
the  upper  part  being  different  firom  that  of  the  lower,  and 
in  some  degree  projecting  over  it,  as  is  indicattxl  in  the  an- 
nexed figures,  the  first  of  which  describes  the  plan  of  the 
lower,  the  other  of  the  upper  floor. 


Though  these  figures  will  suffice  to  give  some  general 
notion  of  the  forms,  for  a  complete  illustration  of  this  sin- 
gular specimen  we  must  refer  to  the  '  Second  Series  of 
Pugin's  Gothic  Examples ;'  merely  adding  here,  that,  con- 
sidered singly,  the  plans  have  a  picturesque  complexity,  and 
that  such  quality  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  being  com- 
bined. 

Bays  generally  terminate  in  either  a  plain  or  erobattleil 
parapet ;  but  oriels  are  for  the  most  part  made  to  show  some 
sort  of  roof,  either  rising  behind  or  resting  upon  the  mould- 
ings which  serve  as  their  cornice.  Occasionallv  this  roof 
or  crown  is  rendered  an  ornamental  part  of  the  design,  and 
terminated  by  some  kind  of  finish.  Oriels  may  therefore 
be  described  as  consisting  of  three  distinct  parts,  viz.  the 
supporting  portion,  consisting  of  a  series  of  mouldings^ 
splayed  off  so  as  to  come  down  to  a  point  below,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  corbel  (for  which  member  we  would 
accordingly  suggest  corM-stool  or  corbel- b<ue  as  a  signifi- 
cant and  very  convenient  term) ;  2ndly,  the  body  of  the 
oriel,  consisting  of  the  window-apron  or  window-parapet* 
and  the  window-openings  themselves,  the  former  of  which  ie 
almost  invariably  panelled  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  lightt> 
themselves,  whereby  the  whole  is  made  to  consist  of  a  seriee 
of  panels,  those  in  the  lower  range  being  blank  or  solid,  the 
others  perforated  and  glazed ;  3rdly,  the  crown  or  roofings 
occasionally  including  under  that  term  the  ornamental 
finish,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  above  the  windows,  whcifc 
that  happens  to  form  a  conspicuous  termination  to  the 
design,  as  is  the  case  with  the  semicircular  oriel  at  Greet 
Chalfield,  where  the  parapet  is  formed  by  a  rich  bandean. 
or  crown  of  strawberry-leaf  ornaments  or  Tudor-ftowert 
with  open  work  between  them.  (For  drawings  of  thi»  beau- 
tiful example  and  all  its  details,  see  Walker*sJlf<iiiior-//oiMe 
at  Great  ChaJfieUL) 

The  corbel'Mtool  admits  of  %'ery  great  varietv  and  freedooa 
of  treatment,  it  being  sometimes  formed  of  few  and  bold 
mouldings  and  surfaces,  at  others  of  numerous  and  delicate* 
ones.  Neither  does  it  invariably  approach  to  a  point  at  tus 
termination,  but  finishes  horizontally,  and  in  some  in- 
stances in  a  line  as  wide  as  the  central  division  of  the  win- 
dow. In  fact  there  is  such  great  diversity  of  design  in. 
respect  both  to  the  general  form  and  design  of  the  corbel* 
stool,  that  it  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties. 
In  some  oriels  this  part  is  made  to  assume  the  form  either 
of  a  single  or  double  pendant ;  in  others  the  mouldings  ar» 
in  somewhat  a  similar  fashion,  being  made  to  slope  down- 
wards instead  of  being  carried  horizontally.  These  pendant- 
like supports  sometimes  rest  upon  or  seem  to  spring  from 
armorial  shields,  carved  heads,  or  other  ornamental  devices: 
neither  are  instances  wi>nting  of  the  corbelling  resting^ 
upon  a  column  or  some  kind  of  shaft,  for  which  member 
the  suitable  denomination  would  be  corbei-shqfi  or  corbel' 
stem.  In  some  later  examples,  again,  of  the  Elizabethaoi 
p^iriod,  instead  of  being  supported  beneath  by  corbellings*. 
tne  window  rests  upon  large  trusses  or  brackets ;  window* 
of  this  description  nowever  partake  very  little  of  the  cha- 
racter of  orieli,  and  can  hardly  be  described  as  being  of  the 
same  class.  Some  distinctive  term  therefore  for  windows 
of  that  sort  would  be  useful,  as  would  likewise  some  othcci^ 
in  order  to  express  various  particulars  which,  for  waiu  oT 
them,  cannot  be  pointed  out  without  more  or  less  of  ciieiMi* 
loeution.    The  term  pUHng-window  might  be  ado|M)ff9r 
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Ihaifpeeies  of  upper  window,  \vhich,  although  situated  like 
^orieU  merely  juts  out  from  the  surface  of  the  wall,  and 
fenns  scarcely  any  recess  within  the  room.  On  the  other 
btnd,  where  a  window,  either  bay  or  oriel,  forms  an  unusually 
deep  recess  or  distinct  alcove  to  an  apartment,  having  its 
ceiling  defined  from  that  room  instead  of  being  in  con- 
tifluation  of  it,  such  window  might,  as  regards  the  interior, 
k  very  well  described  as  a  ^oir«'- window,  which  term 
would  at  once  describe  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
•rdinary  bay ;  the  example  of  the  two  oriels  at  Great  Chalfield, 
which  has  been  above  referred  to,  perfectly  answers  to 
luch  term,  as  they  form  an  alcove  nearly  as  deep  as 
wide,  have  an  enriched  vaulted  oeiling,  and  are  set  within 
an  arch  whose  mouldings  serve  as  a  frame  to  the  whole 
recfss. 

Although  no  such  work  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  a 
Bonogrmph  on  bays  and  oriels  might  be  rendered  one  of 
preat  interest.  The  materials  for  it  are  abundant,  and  many 
fine  examples  might  be  collected  from  various  colleges  at 
Oxford,  as  Baliol,  Lincoln,  Magdalen,  All  Souls,  St 
John's,  &c. 

Niirnberg  also  furnishes  some  interesting  specimens^of 
sQch  windows,  several  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Heidel* 
of  s  '  Nurnbergs  Baudenkmale  der  Vorzeit,*  including  that 
in  the  Pfarrhof  of  St.  Sebald,  so  greatly  extolled  by  Dr. 
Dibdin  on  account  of  its  bas-relief  pannels. 

ORIEL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  was  founded  by  king 
Edward  II.  in  1326,  on  the  suggestion  of  Adam  de  Brome, 
his  almoner,  for  a  provost  and  ten  fellows.  The  number  of 
fellows  has  been  since  increased  by  various  benefactions. 
Four,  for  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and 
I>i?voo,  were  added  by  John  Frank,  master  of  the  rolls, 
who  died  a.ix  J441 ;  one  for  the  old  diocese  of  Worcester, 
by  John  Carpenter,  bishop  of  Worcester,  about  the  year 
1476;  one  for  the  old  diocese  of  Lincoln,  by  William 
Smyth,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  1507;  and  two  by  Richard 
Dudley,  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  1529.  Queen 
Aone,  in  1712,  annexed  a  prebend  of  Rochester  to  the 
provostship  for  ever.  Several  exhibitions  and  scholarships 
have  been  founded  in  this  college  by  different  benefactors, 
aamely,  three  (for  bachelors  of  arts)  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
biihopof  London,  1718;  six  by  Richard  Dudley,  above 
laeniioned,  and  Mr.  St.  Anthony ;  four  under  the  will  of 
Heary,  duke  of  Beaufort,  1744;  two  under  that  of  Mrs. 
Lud««^l,  1761  ;  and  two  were  established  by  the  Society, 
1838.  The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  provost  and 
eigfateea  fellows,  with  seventeen  scholars  and  exhibi- 
tiNiers. 

This  college  took  the  name  of  Oriel  from  a  large  mes- 
mage,  situatod  partly  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in 
Oxford,  and  partly  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  called  La  Oriole, 
which  was  granted  to  the  provost  and  fellows,  in  1327,  by 
king  Edward  III.,  to  which  they  removed  at  that  time  from 
the  tenement  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  where  they  had  been 
first  established.  The  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  near 
Oxford,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  also  granted  to  the 
college  by  king  Edward  III.,  at  Adam  de  Brome's  request, 
chiefly  as  a  plaee  of  retirement  for  the  Society  in  times  of 
plague. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  educated  at  this  college 
were:— Archbtshop  Arundel;  Reynold  Pecock,  bishop  of 
Chichester  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  Bishop  Butler,  author 
of  the  *  Analogy ;'  Barclay,  the  translator  of  Brandt's  *  Ship 
ofFooles;'  Cardinal  Allen  ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  Prynne; 
Chief- Justice  Holt ;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warton. 

No  part  of  the  ptesent  buildings  of  this  college  is  of  an 
ttriier  date  than  1620,  when  the  southern  and  western 
udei  of  the  antient  quadrangle  were  rebuilt  The  hall  and 
c^ifel,  which  ana  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
veit  teliudt  between  1637  and  1642.  About  or  soon  after 
this  UBe,  the  north  side  was  reconstructed,  and  made 
uoi^jroi  with  the  other  three  sides.  The  hall  is  ascended 
by  steps  ander  a  semi-hexagonal  porch,  above  which,  in 
Qirbes  io  ihe  main  building,  are  statues  of  Edward  H., 
Edvard  III.,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

fiasides  this  quadrangle,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
gtiden  are  two  handsome  buildings :  that  on  the  east  was 
boflt  in  1719,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Robinson,  bishop  of 
Loadoo,  before  mentioned ;  that  on  the  west,  called  Carter's 
Mdmg,  waa  eonstructed  in  1729,  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
•f  George  Cmrter,  D.D.,  for  some  time  provost,  who  be- 
imathfq  his  whi^  pioperty  to  this  college,  partly  for  this 
lirpoii^  and  pvtly  to  purohase  advowsons.     In   1817 


fifteen  additional  sets  of  rooms  were  built  on  the  south  side 
of  Bishop  Robinson's  wing. 

Between  Carter's  and  Robinson's  Buildings  stands  the 
library,  begun  in  1788,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt, 
one  of  the  most  chaste  buildings  of  its  kind  in  Oxford. 

The  patronage  of  Oriel  College  consists  in  the  rectories 
of  Ufton  Nervet  in  Berks,  Plymptree  in  Devon,  Purleigh 
in  Essex,  and  of  Cromhall  and  Tortworth  in  Gloucester- 
shire ;  the  vicarage  of  Coleby  and  the  rectory  of  St  Peters 
Saltileetby,  in  Lincolnshire ;  the  cumcy  of  Morton  Pinck- 
ney,  in  Northamptonshire ;  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  in  Oxford ;  the  curacy  of  Swayneswicke  and  the 
vicarage  of  Twiverton,  in  Somersetshire;  the  rectory  of 
Chaldrington,  alias  Cholderton,  in  Wilts ;  and  the  vicarage 
of  Aberford,  in  Yorkshire. 

The  number  of  members  upon  the  college  books,  Dec.  31, 
1838,  was  327. 

(Chalmers's  Colleges  and  Halls  of  Oxford,  vol.  i.,  pp.  77- 
87;  Ingram's  Memorials  of  Oaford;  Oxford  Univ,  Calen- 
dar, 1839,  pp.  230-235.) 

ORIFLAMME.    [Banner,] 

ORl'GENES  (Qp»y€vi7c),  commonly  called  by  English 
writers  Origen,  was  born  in  Egypt  in  the  year  184  or  IB5 
A.D.  Porphyry  states  that  he  was  bom  of  heathen  parents 
and  brought  up  in  the  Greek  religion,  but  this  is  denied  by 
Eusebius.  He  received  instruction  from  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, then  a  catechist  at  Alexandria,  and  at  a  later  period 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Am- 
monius  Saccas.  In  the  year  202  his  father  Leonidas  suffered 
martyrdom.  Though  not  quite  seventeen  vears  old,  Origen 
was  hardly  restrained  by  the  care  of  his  motner  from  offering 
himself  also  to  martyrdom.  He  sent  a  letter  to  his  father 
in  prison,  containing  this  sentence : — *  Take  heed,  father* 
that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  for  our  sake.'  After  his 
father's  death,  Origen  was  supported  for  a  short  time  by  a 
rich  lady  of  Alexandria,  but  he  soon  became  able  to  main- 
tain himself  by  teaching  grammar.  At  the  age  of  eighteen* 
Demetrius  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  put  him  at  the  head  of 
the  catechetical  school  in  that  city,  to  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  devoted  himself  entirely  and  with  great  success. 
During  this  period  he  supported  himself  by  the  sale  of  his 
library  of  antient  authors  for  a  daily  stipend  of  four  oboles* 
which  he  received  from  the  purchaser.  We  are  not  told 
how  long  this  payment  was  continued.  In  his  twenty- 
first  year,  having  taken  up  the  opinion  that  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  {Matthew,  xix.  12)  ought  to  be  understood 
literally,  he  castrated  himself;  in  later  life  he  confessed  his 
error  in  this  matter.  Soon  after  this  he  learned  Hebrew, 
a  thing  very  unusual  at  that  time  (Hieron.,  De  Vir,  IllusL, 
c.  56  );  but  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was  never  very 
great.  About  the  year  212  his  preaching  reclaimed  from 
the  Valentinian  heresy  a  wealthy  person  of  the  name  of 
Ambrose,  who  afterwards  assisted  him  materially  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  He  waa 
sent  by  Demetrius  into  Greece  upon  some  ecclesiastical  bu- 
siness, and  on  his  way  thither,  in  228,  he  was  ordained  a  pres- 
byter at  CeDsarea  in  Palestine.  This  circumstance  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Demetrius  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  Origen  re- 
turned home  he  found  that  prelate  violently  opposed  to  him  ; 
he  therefore  left  Alexandria  and  retired  to  Ca^sareain  231. 
Demetrius  held  two  councils  at  Alexandria  upon  this  occasion* 
by  the  first  of  which  Origen  was  forbidden  to  teach  or  even 
to  appear  in  the  city ;  by  the  second,  he  was  deposed  from  the 
office  of  presbyter,  and  perhaps  excommunicated.  Deme- 
trius moreover  sent  letters  to  most  of  the  churches,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Origen  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  of 
Home,  and  by  all  others  except  those  of  Palestine,  Arabia^ 
Phoenicia,  and  Achaia.  Jerome  states  that  these  proceed- 
ings were  not  taken  because  Origen  was  guilty  of  any  heresy, 
but  solely  from  jealousy  of  his  eloquence  and  reputation. 
While  Origen  resided  at  Csesarea,  he  was  resorted  to  by  per- 
sons from  the  most  distant  places,  who  were  anxious  to 
hear  his  interpretations  of  the  Scripture.  Among  his 
disciples  were  several  who  afterwards  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  the  church.  His  advice  was  now  eagerly  sought  for. 
Mammsea,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
sent  for  him  to  Antioch  that  she  might  converse  with  him 
on  religion ;  and  at  a  later  period  he  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  emperor  Philip  and  his  wife  Severa.  At  two 
synods  which  were  held  about  this  time  in  Arabia  he  again 
enjoyed  the  success,  rare  indeed  in  religious  controversy,  of 
convincing  his  opponents :  these  were,  Beryllus,  bishop  of 
Bostra  in  Arabia,  who  denied  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  wai 
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sonit*  wlio  hi'.fi  the  opinion  tbat  the  human  soul  diet  with 
ihe  Itiiilv.  and  will  be  r*3\iv(>(l  with  it  ngaiii  at  the  rckurrec- 
tioii.  Hi*  aUo  paid  \'\i\\%  tu  the  churches  uf  Rume  aiid 
Alliens  ;  thi*  former  of  these  viMts  tras  some  time  before  he 
Irfi  Alexandria,  and  the  object  of  it  was,  as  be  himself  tells 
lis,  '  to  see  the  most  antientchurrhof  the  Romans.*    When 


Tliomost  important  works  of  Origan  were  hi*  edition! 
of  ihe  lU'brew  text  and  Greek  ver!«ioi)<»  nt  the  UM  Tc»l^ 
ment,  which  wore  the  results  of  a  ddijjLMit  roilatiun  uf 
manubriipts.  The  *Tetrapla*  contained  the  fnur  <tre«k 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Septuatrmt,  .iml  Thv«- 
dotion,  arranged   in  four  columns.      The  addiii.n  of  the 


he  WA"^  sixty  years  old  he  permitted  his  discourses  to  be    Hebrew  text  m  one  column,  and  of  the  same  m  Greek  cba- 


tuken  down  in  short-hand,  and  in  this  way  above  a  thousand 
of  Ins  homilies  were  preseryed. 

It  was  about  thw  time  that  he  wrote  an  answer,  in  eight 


ractors  in  anotber,  formed   the  *Hexapla.'     Of  thi4  grv^t 

work  only  a  few  fru|{tnenis  remain,  the  lM.'st  edition  cf  «hi'.-h 

i  is  tbat  by  Montfaucon,  in  'J  voU.  fol.,  Pans,  171.1.     Ot  h.* 


books,  to  the  ohjcctions  brought  against  Christianity  by  ;  other  works,  which  were  so  numeroua  thai  one  auiimr  kUu* 
(JeUus.  a  phiKisoplier  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  I  that  ho  wrote  six  thousand  volumes,  the  ;;rea(er  n umber 
the  Aiitonines,  in  a  work  entitled  'The  True  Word'  (Aoyoc  .  have  perished.  His  *Stromata'  and  *  Prinnpia*  (inpi  rii^x^r) 
*AX^Of;i:).  The  objections  of  Celsus,  as  they  appear  from  the  '  illustrated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  acrordini^  to  bi»  |>e- 
an<>werof  OriKen(torthc  wttrkitselfis  losti.areofafrivtdous  culiar  nietlKKl  of  interpretation.  The  *  Sironiata  '  uab  m 
and  malignant  eharaeter,  and  the  work  of  Origen  has  been  ten  parts,  and  illustrated  the  d«Mrtrines  of  Christianity  by 
esieenied  h  ih  in  anrienl  and  modern  times,  not  only  as  a  rompaiing  them  with  the  opinions  of  the  philusopiierk 
satiAfatMory  answer  to  Ins  op))«)nent,  but  as  one  of  the  best  Three  fragments  of  thi^^  work  are  preserved  by  Jerome, 
apologies  tor  the  Christian  religion  tbat  have  been  written  ■  The  *  Princii'ia*  was  in  four  books,  but  we  only  p(i^M.'<-»  a 
by  the  antieiits.  !  short   notice  of  it  in  the  *  Myiioblon*  of  PbotiuA  {cud  vhli, 

III  the  Denan  persecution  (a.d.  250)  OrifKen  was  impri-  an  extract  in  Eusebius  {Contra  Marcei/um  Anryranum,  lib. 
<ioned  and  suffered  great  tortures.  He  died  shortly  after  I  i.,  one  or  two  in  .luNlinian's  Letter  to  Meta,  and  sumefra-j- 
hisrelea<*e  from  ])rison,  some  say  at  T}re,  in  aj>.  263,  in  the  '.  menls  in  the  *  Philocalia.*  Kufinus,  in  the  fourth  century. 
sixty-ninth  or  seventieth  year  of  bis  age.  made  a  Latin  tianslation  of  the  *Principia.'  which  is  ttiU 

Ori^cn  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  extant;  but  Ilufinnb  has,  by  his  own  confession,  added  so 
among  the  antient  Christian  writers.  His  talents,  elo-  much  to  Origen's  work,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair 
quence,  and  learning  have  been  celebrate<l  not  only  by  oKhibition  of  hi»  opinions.  Indeed  all  the  extant  works  uf 
Christian  writers,  but  by  hA&ihen  philosophers,  including    Origcii  are  very  much  corrupted. 

Porphyr}'  himself.  Jerome  calls  him  *  a  mnn  of  immortal  We  have  »till  in  Greek  bis  treatise  'Of  Prayer,'  his 
geniusi  who  understood  logic,  geometry,  arithmetic,  music,  '  '  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,'  his  *  AfHjlogy  furihe Christian 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  sects  of  the  pbdosophers ;  Religion,*  an  Epistle  to  Africanus,  another  to  Gregory 
so  that  he  was  resorted  to  by  many  students  of  secular  Tbaumatur^^us,  and  fragments  of  a  few  other  epistles :  jiaii 
literature,  whom  he  received  chiefly  tbat  he  might  embrace  ofhis 'Commentnriea  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
the  oftportunity  of  iiisirucling  them  in  the  faith  of  Christ.'  '  ment;'  *  Philocalia.' containing  extract*  from  his  works  made 
(l)e  J 'in  llhtst ,  c.  64.)  Elsewhere  he  calls  him  the  greatest  by  Gregory  of  Nazianziis  and  Hasil  the  Great ;  and  in  tlie 
teacher  since  the  ajxistles.  We  And  this  same  Jerome  how-  *CatensD*  there  are  many  notes  ascribed  to  Origen,  wbuh 
ever  at  a  later  periiKl  of  his  hfe  violently  attacking  Ori|;;en  Huet  however  considers  to  be  spurious.  Several  of  hts 
and  approving  of  the  perse<!uti«m  of  bis  followers.  Sulpicius  .  works  remain  in  Latin  tran?«latioiis,  made  by  Jerome 
Severus  says  that  iu  reading  Origen*s  works  be  saw  many  and  Ruflnus,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter.  C<»iuple(e  li»ts  of 
things  that  pleased  h:m,  but  many  in  which  he  (Origen)was  his  extant  works  are  ^ivcti  by  Huet,  Cave,  lia^^nage.  Du 
undoubtedly  mistaken :  be  wonders  bow  one  and  the  same  |  Pin,  and  Tilh'inont,  and  by  Fabriciui  in  the  lUU.  Urrrc, 
man  could  be  so  different  from  himself:  and  adds,  'where  v.  i.,  26.  The  sUmdaid  cdiiion  of  his  whole  wurks  i-*  that 
he  is  right,  be  has  not  an  equal  since  the  apostles  :  where  of  IX*  la  Rue,  in  -I  vols  f-l..  Paris,  I  7:i.t. 
he  is  in  the  wron^%  no  man  has  erred  more  shamefully.*  i  (Huet,  On^eniana:  LirdnerV  ("reJiU/itt/,  pari  ii..  diap. 
(Dialofr.,  i.  3.)  All  agiee  that  be  was  a  man  of  an  active  38.  and  the  auihoi  ities  ({ noted  by  him  ;  Mosheim'*  Eccltni- 
and  powerful  mind  and  of  fervent  piety,  fond  of  investigating    attiraf  Hifttory,) 

truth,  and  free  from  all  mean  prejudices,  of  the  most  pro-  URI'GENES,  also  a  pupil  of  Ammonius  Sarca«,  mustba 
found  learning  and  of  the  most  untiring  industr>.  Hiswhole  di>tin(rui>died  from  the  other  Origen.  Longinus  and  Per- 
life  was  o<*cupied  in  writing,  teaching,  and  especially  in  ex-  phyry  mention  three  of  his  works,  entitled,  'On  Dsmons,' 
plaining  the  scriptures.     No  man,  certainly  mme  in  antient  ■  the  *  Demiur^us,'  and  *  Galienus.' 

times,  did  more  to  settle  the  true  text  of  the  sacred  writings  j  ORIIIUEL.\,  a  city  of  Spain,  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
and  to  spread  them  among  the  people,  and  i)erhaps  few  have  district  of  Onhuela.  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  It  u 
introduced  more  dangerous  principles  into  their  interpreta*  situated  in  iiti'  s'  N.  lat.  and  l""  W.  lone,  and  lies  on  tba 
tton.  For,  whether  from  a  defect  in  judgment  or  from  a  banks  of  the  Segura,  m  an  extensive  plain  at  the  foot  of  a 
fault  in  his  education,  he  applied  to  the  holy  scriptures  the  i  lofty  mountain  of  limestone,  which  overhangs  it  piecipi- 
allogorical  method  which  the  Platonists  used  in  interpreting  '  tously  on  the  north.    This  plain,  or  huerta,  as  it   is  called. 


the  heathen  mvlbologv.  He  savs  himself  that  *  the  source 
of  many  evils  1  es  in  adhering  to  the  carnal  or  external  part 
of  scripture.  Those  who  do  so  hball  not  attain  to  the  kingp- 
dtun  of  God.  I^t  ns  therefore  seek  after  the  spirit  and  the 
fubstantiiil  fruit  of  the  word,  which  are  bidden  and  uyite' 
nous.*  And  airain,  'the  scriptures  are  of  little  use  to  those 
who  understand  them  as  tbev  are  written.* 


is  about  17  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  aliout  .%  miles  m 
average  breadth  from  north  to  south.  It  is  bounded  im  ibe 
north  and  south  by  range;t  of  lulls  and  mountains  bare  of 
trees,  on  the  east  by  the  MiKliierranean,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  huerta  of  Murcia.  of  which  it  i»  a  prolongation.  TIm 
soil  is  a  rich  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  sand  in  siine  parts 
resting  on  a  stratum  imi)er\ious  to  water.     On   the  east- 


In  the  f.uirtli  century  the  writings  of  Origen  led  to  violent  crn  side  are  many  strips  of  sand,  which  the  Segura  bat 
controvei>ies  in  the  church.  Epiphnniiis,  in  a  letter  pre-  I  dep.»siterl  in  its  ove'ifbminc:s,bui  these  are  of  small  moment 
served  by  Jerome,  enumerates  eight  erroneous  opinions  as  in  comparison  with  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  rest  of  Ihe 
containel  in  his  works.  He  is  cbargred  with  holding  here-  I  huerta,  which  is  esteemeil  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
tic.il  notmns  concerning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  with  |  in  Spam.  *  The  oiatigi-trecs  of  the  huerta,*  says  Minano. 
maintaining  that  the  iiuinan  soul  is  not  created  with  the  ;  'besides  their  utiliiy.  embellihh  the  scenery  and  give  balmi- 
ImmIv,  but  has  a  previous  existence  ;  that  in  the  resurrecti<m  ncss  to  the  air:  ever  charming  by  the  brilliant  gn.*en  of  their 
the  body  will  not  have  the  same  members  as  before;  and  fidiage,  by  the  multitude  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  and 
that  future  punisliments  will  n(»t  tie  eternal,  hut  that  lioth  by  the  beauty  of  their  fVuit,  they  form  delurhtful  orchards, 
frtlleii  anpels  and  wicked  men  vill  be  restored  at  8«mie  dis-  j  alternating  with  groves  iif  mulberries  and  other  fruit-treis. 
tant  p«Tiod  t«.  the  favour  of  (Jod.  (Hieron  ,  v4(/r\  Z^///*.,  lib.  li.,  i  Deli<  ious  is  it  to  repose  beneath  these  shades,  where  the 
torn.  IV.,  p. -I o. 3.)  These  opinions  were  not  generally  held  by  |  taste,  the  e>e,  and  the  smell  receive  impre*>ii>i;s  e<)ually 
hiH  f.dl.»w,'r^,  who  maintainiHl  that  the  jmssages  fi-oin  which  grateful.  The  murmuring  of  the  waters  which  flow  through 
they  were  drawn  had  been  interpolated  in  his  writings  by  the  trenches,  the  variety  of  fruits,  the  gaiety  of  the  pea- 
henriics.  In  ^oi,  Theophiliis.  bi>bop  of  Alexandria,  held  a  santry,  and  the  purit>  of  the  sky,  give  rise  to  elevated  ideas. 
s\nod,  in  winch  Oiiuen  and  his  folbiwcrs  were  condemned,  so  that  some  foreigners  have  fancie<l  they  here  found  the 
and  the  reading;  of  his  works  was  prohibited :  and  the  monks,  delicious  spots  depicted  by  Mdton  in  his  '•*  Paradise  L»Ht."  ' 
nio>t  of  whom  were  Ongenista,  were  driven  out  of  Alex-  Fig  and  |Hmiegranate  tri>es,  silver  elms,  and  c>pn>^se<»  diver- 
andria.  His  opinions  were  a)*ain  condemned  by  the  second  sify  the  vegetation  of  the  huerta.  while  c.unip!«  of  date-palms 
general  council  uf  Constantinople,  in  AD.  5^3.  towerin|{  abofe  all   impart  an  oriental   character  to  the 
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scenery.  The  hucrta  yields  also  abundance  of  hemp,  flax, 
wheat,  barley,  canary-seed,  lucerne,  maize,  and  vegetables ; 
Tith  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  bariHa.  and  affords  pasturage  to 
rattle  of  all  sorts.  It  is  deservedly  called  *  the  Garden  of 
Spain,'  a  distinction  due  to  its  delightful  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate, the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  abundance  of 
trater  which  is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  it  by  means  of  arti- 
firial  canals,  making  it  independent  of  the  sky  for  its 
lupply  of  moisture,  and  giving  rise  to  the  proverb — 

*  LlueTa  o  no  llucva, 
Tri^  en  Orihtiela. 

(Rain  or  no  rain, 

III  Oriliucla  there  U  grain.)* 

The  population  of  the  liucrta,  which  contains  twenty-nine 
tvWDs  and  villages,  amounts,  according  to  Antillon,  to 
nearly  60,000,  of  whom  about  25,6  jO  belong  to  the  city  of 
Orihuela.  The  city  is  four  leagues  distant  from  Murcia, 
£>urfrom  the  Mediterranean,  nine  from  Alicante,  the  same 
from  Cartagena,  and  thirty  from  Valencia.  It  is  the  see  of 
abi>hop,  and  its  chapter  compribes  Hve  dignitaries,  seven- 
teen canons,  twelve  prebendaries,  and  twelve  semi-preben- 
ddr.e&:  it  ha»  also  a  collegiate  chapter  at  Alicante.  Besides 
I'.s  cathedral,  Orihuela  has  three  parish  churches,  two  more 
without  the  walls,  and  five  dependent  churches ;  nine  con- 
\ents  of  monks  and  three  of  nuns  (suppressed  in  1835),  two 
bu;»()itals,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  house  of  refuge,  a  theatre, 
a  public  granary,  a  cavalry  barrack,  a  post-office,  and  seven 
in:is.  Its  institutions  for  public  instruction  are  a  university, 
connected  with  that  of  Valencia,  a  seminary,  and  two 
c<»i.egcs,  in  all  which  education  is  much  neglected. 

TIms  city  is  divided  by  the  Segura  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  by  two  bridges,  ft  is  also  divided  into  four 
wards.  In  form  it  is  long  and  narrow,  winding  round  the 
base  of  the  mountain  La  Muela,  which  overhangs  it.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  broad,  but  unpaved.  The  public 
buildings  are  not  worthy  of  notice,  but  the  private  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  regular  and  tolerably  handsome ;  and 
tLe  i^eneral  aspect  of  the  city  is  cheerful  and  agreeable. 

The  inhabitants  of  Orihuela  ar^notcd  for  their  super- 
ilition  and  demoralization;  and  also  for  their  industry. 
Though  they  are  for  the  most  part  agriculturists,  the 
city  has  a  thriving  commerce^  and  manufactories  of  linens, 
hais,  soap,  and  starch,  some  tanneries,  eleven  flour-mills, 
a£;d  more  than  100  oil-mills.  Its  annual  contribution  to 
the  exchequer  is  only  2700/. 

Orihuela  is  one  of  the  most  antient  cities  of  Spain,  having 
exjited  before  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  passed 
from  their  hands  into  those  of  the  Romans,  Goths,  and 
Moors  successively ;  and  in  a.d.  1057  was  made  the  capital 
uf  one  of  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  the  khalifate  of 
Curdoba  was  divided.  It  was  soon  ro-anncxed  to  the  king- 
<laniof  Cordoba,  and  in  1228  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Murcia,  then  esiablishe<l  by  Abcn  Hud.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Qiristians  in  1265,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Jamea  I.  of  Aragon. 

(Minano ;  Antillon ;  Laborde,  Itin.  Dcscrip.  de  VEspagne  ; 
Tyiwuien^^s  Journey  through  Spain;  Inglis,  Spam  in  1830; 
Mariana.  Hiit.  Gen.  de  Espana.) 
ORILLON.    [Bastion.] 

ORINO'CO,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which  has  its 

crii^in.  according  to  the  most  recent  information,  not  in  the 

centre,  but  on  the  southern   declivity  of  the  eastern  part 

'^  tlie   mountain  system  called  Parime,  but  its  source 

ha»  never    been    visited    by  Europeans,  nor  has  any  in- 

tjimation  respecting  it  been  obtained   from    the  natives. 

I;  15   supposed    that    this  river  rises  near  64°  W.  long. 

airl  between   3**  and  4°  N.    lat.      Humboldt    advanced 

up  the  stream  as  far  as  the  mission  of  Esmeraldas,  and  he 

^:itbat  some  monks  had  penetrated  several  miles  farther 

\-i  '^  eouduence  of  the  river  Chigu ire,  where  the  Orinoco  is 

»j  oaiTow  that  the  natives  have  made  a  bridj^c  over  it  of 

CTdepefsat  the  foot  of  a  cataract.  Above  this  fall  the  country 

i»  ia  pusfiCHioD  of  the  Guaicas,  a  race  of  aborigines  of  rather 

vLire  complexioDy  who  prevent  foreigners  from  advancing 

fvtLer  into  the  mountain  region.    Schomburgk  confirms 

this  account. 

At  this  point  the  river  runs  in  a  general  western  dircc- 
lioQ,  aod  several  miles  farther  down  it  divides  into  two  arms, 
of  which  that  which  dows  to  the  south-west  is  called  Cassi- 
juian,  and  after  a  rapid  course  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
joins  theGuainia,  or  Rio  Negro,  thus  forming  a  natural  water- 
cwamuoieatioa  between  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  into  which 
^ter  lirer  Iho  Guainia  fidln.    [Brazil,  p.  360.]  The  Ori- 


noco continues  a  wide  river,  running  in  a  western  direction 
along  the  southern  base  of  the  Parime  mountains,  until  it 
approaches  68**  W.  long.,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Atabapo 
from  the  south  and  by  the  Guaviare  from  the  west.  From 
the  confluence  of  the  last-mentioned  river  its  course  lies  to 
the  north,  along  the  western  base  of  the  Parime  Mountains, 
and  in  this  part  its  navigability  is  interrupted  by  the  Rau- 
dales  of  Maypures  and  Atures,  between  5°  and  5""  40' N.  lat. 
The  Raudales  are  a  peculiar  kind  of  cataract.  The  great 
volume  of  water  does  not  descend  at  onco  from  a  consider- 
able height,  as  in  the  Niagara  river,  nor  does  it  traverse  a 
narrow  opening  between  rocks,  like  the  Amazon  in  the  Pongo 
de  Manseriche,  but  the  bed  of  the  Orinoco  at  Maypures  and 
Atures,  which  is  nearly  8500  feet  wide,  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous narrow  channels  by  rocks  and  rocky  islands,  between 
which  the  water  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  a  suc- 
cession of  small  cascades.  The  highest  of  these  cascades 
docs  not  exceed  nine  feet,  and  the  river  descends  in  about 
six  miles  only  about  thirty  feet  by  all  the  cascades  of  the 
Raudale  of  Maypures.  But  the  velocity  with  which  the  con- 
fined body  of  water  runs  in  the  narrow  channels  renders  it 
impossible  to  ascend  the  raudale.  The  Raudale  uf  Atures  is 
only  half  a  mile  long,  and  of  a  similar  description.  Below 
these  raudales  the  river  continues  to  flow  between  low  but 
rocky  banks.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meta,  which 
joins  it  from  the  west,  is  a  powerful  whirlpool  round  an  iso- 
lated rock,  called  the  Stone  of  Patience,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  generally  taking  two  days  to  pass  it  at  low 
water. 

Some  distance  farther  down  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  is 
narrowed  by  rocks,  which  advance  into  it  from  both  sides, 
and  the  stream  flows  rapidly  through  the  Narrow  of  Bara- 
guan,  which  is  1893  yards  wide.  But  before  it  reaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Apure  river  it  leaves  the  rocky  country,  and 
no  other  impediment  to  navigation  occurs,  except  the  Boca 
del  Inferno,  near  Muitaco,  a  whirlpool  produced  by  a  ledge  of 
ruck,  which  however  does  not  cross  the  whole  bed  of  the  rivur, 
nor  prevent  vessels  of  three  hundred  tons  burthen  from  as- 
cending as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Apure.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Apure  the  course  of  the  Orinoco  lies  eastwards 
to  the  point  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  navigation  for  boats  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  floating  rafts,  which  consist  of  forest-trees 
torn  from  their  natural  seat  by  the  inundations  of  the  river, 
and  covered  with  aquatic  plants.  Near  the  town  of  Angos- 
tura the  river  again  runs  between  rocks  for  a  short  distance, 
but  though  in  one  place  it  is  not  more  than  7 1 0  yards  wide, 
this  narrow  (Angostura)  may  be  passed  without  danger. 
Below  Angostura  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  may  as* 
cend  the  river  with  the  trade-wind,  which  blows  constantly 
from  November  to  May,  but  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  nu- 
merous sand-banks,  which  are  dangerous  when  tho  water  is 
low,  especially  after  the  month  of  January.  These  sand 
banks  are  also  subject  to  changes. 

Several  islands  occur  in  the  Orinoco  below  Angostura. 
They  are  generally  of  moderate  size,  partly  low  and  partly 
rocky.     The  rocky  islands  belong  to  the  Parime  Moun- 
tains, along  the  northern  base  of  which  the  river  flows  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course.      About  130  miles  from  its 
mouth  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  begins.    The  river  sends  off 
to  the  north  a  branch,  which  soon  divides  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  branches,  all  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Bocas  Chicas  (small  mouths).     They  are  all  narrow  when 
compared  with  the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  called  Boca 
de  Navies,  but  most  of  them  are  deep  enough  to  admit  ves- 
sels of  considerable  size.    Of  late  these  branches  have  been 
much  frequented  by  smugglers,  but  they  can  only  be  navi- 
gated under  the  guidance  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
islands  of  the  delta,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nu 
merous  channels  which  the  river  has  formed  in  the  soft  allu- 
vial soil  of  the  delta.    The  Bocas  Chicas  empty  themselves 
partly  into  the  Atlantic  and  partly  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
between  the  continent  of  South  America  and  the  island  of 
Trinidad.    Ten  of  them  are  rather  large  rivers :  their  names, 
enumerating  them  from  east  to  west,  are  Cano  de  Lauran, 
Cano  de  Nuiua,  Cano  Chico  de  Mariusas,  Cano  Grande  de 
Mariusas  (navigable),  Cano  de  Macarco  (navitrable),  Cano 
de  Cucuina  (narrow,  but  deep),  Cano  de  Pedernales  (nari- 
gable),  Cano  de  Manamo  Chico,  and  Cano  de  Manamo 
Grande.  The  three  last  mentioned  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
ria. The  Boca  de  Navios,  or  principal  branch  of  t  he  Orinoco, 
runs  eastward  to  the  ocean,  and  is  divided  for  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles  into  two  channels  by  a  series  of  islands 
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which  lie  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  utreara.  These  channels 
are  known  by  the  Indian  names  of  Zacupana  and  Imataca, 
and  their  eastern  extremity  is  not  quite  thirty  miles  from  Cape 
Barima,  which  in  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Both  are 
navigable,  but  that  on  the  south,  called  the  Channel  of  Ima- 
taca, though  wider  has  less  water ;  it  is  however  commonly 
used  by  lar^e  vessels.  Each  of  these  two  channels  is  more 
than  two  miles  wide,  and  the  whole  width  of  the  river,  in- 
cluding the  islands,  considerably  exceeds  five  miles.  From 
this  point  farther  down,  the  breadth  continues  to  increase, 
and  at  the  mouth,  between  Punta  Barima  on  the  south  and 
the  island  of  Cangrejos  on  the  north,  it  is  more  than  sixty 
miles  wide.  The  navigable  channel,  which  lies  in  the  middle, 
is  crossefl  by  a  sand-bar  with  seventeen  feet  of  water,  and 
in  breadth  %'aryin(?  from  two  miles  and  a  half  to  three  miles 
or  a  little  more.  'Within  the  bar  the  water  deepens  on  the 
side  of  the  iiiland  of  Congrejos  to  four  and  Ave  fathoms,  and 
the  navigable  channel  is  more  than  twelve  miles  wide. 
Though  no  arms  branch  off  from  the  Boca  de  Navios  to 
the  south,  the  low  country  which  extends  from  the  Punta 
Barima  to  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo  river,  and  is  watered 
by  several  small  streams,  is  traversed  by  narrow  natural 
canals  called  etabbost  which  generally  lia  parallel  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  connecting  the  small  streams, 
constitute  an  internal  water-communication  for  small  boats 
between  the  Orinoco  and  Pomeroon  rivers. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  have  both  a  long  course  and  a  great  volume  of 
water.  Those  which  join  it  on  the  left  are  navigable  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  course,  and  are  rarely  impeded  by 
rapids ;  some  of  them  are  already  navigated.  But  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  it  on  the  right,  originating  on  the  elevated 
region  of  the  Parime  Mountains,  descend  from  them  by  nu- 
merous rapids  and  cataracts,  so  as  to  be,  at  least  fur  a  great 
part  of  their  course,  entirely  unfit  for  navigation.  We  shall 
only  mention  a  few  of  them. 

The  Guaviare  rises  near  3"*  N.  lat.,  in  the  declivities  of  tho 
Paramo  de  Summa  Paz,  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the 
Andes,  but  the  upper  part  pf  its  course  is  not  known.  Ac- 
cording to  information  collected  from  the  native  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  adjacent  country,  this  nver,  like  the  Orinoco, 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  running  south-east 
joins  the  Uapes,  an  upper  branch  of  the  Guamia,  or  Rio 
Negro,  so  as  to  constitute  another  natural  water-communi- 
cation between  the  two  water  systems  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amaxon.  This  branch  is  said  to  have  been  once  navigated 
by  a  Portuguese,  Cabuquena,  and  is  accordingly  called  the 
Channel  of  Cabuquena.  The  lower  course  of  the  Guaviare 
does  not  seem  to  oppose  any  obstacles  to  navigation,  but  as  no 
European  settlements  have  yet  been  established  on  the 
banks,  it  is  only  navigated  by  the  native  tribes.  It  falls  into 
the  Orinoco  near  4**  N.  lat.,  after  a  course  of  more  than  5U0 
miles. 

The  Rio  Meta,  which  joins  the  Orinoco  near  6*  N. 
lat.,  originates  with  its  numerous  branches  in  the  Andes  east 
of  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  and  is  said  to  be  navi- 

fable  for  about  1 00  miles  from  that  town,  but  it  is  not  used. 
*he  most  northern  of  its  aitluents  however,  the  Rio  Casa- 
nare,  is  navigated,  as  it  originates  not  far  from  one  of  the 
most  frequented  mountain-passes  of  the  Andes,  that  of 
Toxillo,  which  leads  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Sogamozzo, 
north  of  Bogota.  English  manufactured  goods,  sent  from 
Trinidad,  are  carried  up  the  Orinoco,  Meta,  and  Casanare, 
and  over  the  mountain-pass  to  Bogota  and  the  adjacent 
tracts.  The  course  of  the  Rio  Meta  exceeds  600  miles,  and 
that  of  the  Casanare  perhaps  300  miles. 

The  Rio  Apure,  which  joins  the  Orinoco  between  7°  and  8** 
N.  lat,  likewise  from  the  left,  enters  it  by  a  great  number  of 
channels,  and  brings  to  it  the  waters  of  innumerable  large 
streams,  whi<:h  partly  originate  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  north  of  6**  N.  lat.,  and  partly  descend  from  the  south- 
em  slope  of  the  maritime  mountains  of  Caracas.  This  river 
receives  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  a  mountain- range 
more  than  500  miles  m  length.  The  Apure  itself  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Merida,  and  runs  more  than  1 00  miles  along  its  base 
to  the  south-west,  and  afterwards  from  west  to  east,  collecting 
in  its  course  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  Andes. 
Before  it  joins  the  Orinoco,  af^er  a  course  of  about  450  miles, 
it  enters  an  extremely  low  and  level  country  of  considerable 
extent,  which  fur  several  months  of  the  year  is  changed  into 
a  temporary  lake.  Through  this  alluvial  country  it  has  cut 
m  number  of  channels,  by  \ihich  it  discharges  its  own  waters 
•nd  those  brought  down  by  other  rivers  from  the  maritime 


mountams  of  Caracas.  Almost  all  the  rivers  descendmg 
firom  the  last- mentioned  range  unite  at  one  place,  a  littl« 
above  St.  Jayme,  and  form  a  large  body  of  water,  which, 
about  thirty  miles  lower  down,  fidls  into  the  Apure.  abmt 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  All  these  rivers  are  navi- 
gable through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  course,  but  are  nut 
navigated,  as  they  drain  the  lianos,  a  country  rich  in  pas* 
turage  but  without  agriculture.  The  Apure  itself  however 
is  navigated  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  San  Doramci, 
and  the  latter  is  then  navigated  to  a  small  place  called  To- 
runos,  at  some  distance  south  of  the  town  of  Varinas.  The 
agricultural  produce  of  the  countries  along  this  part  of  the 
Andes  is  thus  brought  down  to  Angostura,  and  thence  ex> 
ported  to  Europe. 

Among  the  rivers  which  join  the  Orinoco  from  the  right, 
only  the  Caroni  requires  to  be  mentioned ;  it  drains  a  locu[ 
valley  in  the  Parime  Mountains,  rising  east  of  the  source  oc 
the  Orinoco,  and  north  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio 
Branco,  an  affluent  of  the  Guainia,  in  the  Sierra  Pacaiaima, 
and  running  mostly  in  a  northern  direction.  The  current  is 
very  swift,  and  much  interrupted  bv  rapids ;  near  its  mouth 
it  descends  by  a  cataract  fifteen  feet  high :  but  the  wide 
vallev  through  which  it  Hows  is  rich  in  agricultural  products, 
which  include  every  kind  of  intertropical  fruits  and  grains, 
and  the  Cascarilla  del  Angostura  (Bonplandiana  tn/oiiaiau 
The  Caroni  runs  more  than  300  miles.  The  wliole  course 
of  the  Orinoco,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  estimated  by  Hum- 
boldt to  be  nearly  1300  miles,  or  equal  to  that  of  the 
Danube. 

The  tides  are  perceptible  as  far  as  Angostura,  or  nearly 
250  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
river  is  lowest  At  the  confluence  of  the  Caroni,  more  titan 
150  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  water  at  that  time  rises 
fifteen  inches.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Orinoco  inun- 
dates the  greatest  part  of  the  Llanos,  or  plains  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  it,  and  likewise  a  portion  of  the  plains  which 
extend  west  of  its  middle  course  to  the  base  of  the  Andes. 
Immediately  after  the  V|||nal  equinox  the  rising  of  the  water 
is  perceptible:  at  first  it  rises  slowly,  only  an  inch  m 
twenty  four  hours,  and  sometimes  the  river  sinks  again  in 
April. '  It  attains  its  highest  level  in  July,  and  remains  sta- 
tionary from  the  end  of  iJuly  until  the  26th  of  August,  when 
it  begins  to  decrease  progressively,  but  more  slowly  than  it 
increased.  It  is  lowest  m  January  and  February.  At  An- 
gostura the  mean  rise  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  feet,  bat  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  rises  several 
feet  higher. 

(Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative^  ^. ;  Depon*s  Fbfo^c 
d  la  Partie  Orientale  de  la  Terre  Ferme  dam  PAfiUriquM 
Meridionaie ;  Schomburgk,  London  Geographical  Jountalt 
vol.  x.) 

ORIOLE  ( Oriolus)  the  name  used  by  Linn»us  and  authors 
generally  to  designate  a  genus  of  MKRULiOiB,  which  the 
reader  will  find  characterised  in  that  article.  [VoL  xv., 
p.  123.] 

Woods  and  thickets  are  the  haunts  of  the  Orioles ;  and 
there  they  live  in  pairs,  congregating  however  for  their 
autumnal  migration.  Their  nests  are  very  artificially  framed, 
and  constructed  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  high 
trees  ;  insects,  with  different  kinds  of  berries  and  other  soft 
fruits,  form  their  food.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumUf^e 
of  the  males  is  yellow,  and  this  character  is  constant  in  the 
greater  number  of  species  known.  The  females  differ  much 
from  the  males,  their  plumage  exhibiting  greenish  or  tar- 
nished yellow  tints;  and  the  young  in  early  life  alaa%^ 
resemble  the  females.  Their  moult  is  simple  and  or- 
dinary. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Getms. — Asia,  Africa, 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Example,  Oriolus  ffolbula,  the  Golden  Oriole, 

Description,^ Ma^—GoHcn  yellow,  a  blackish  brown 
spot  between  the  eye  and  the  bill ;  wings  and  tail  black ;  a 
yellow  spot  on  the  quills,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
wing  when  closed;  and  the  tail-feathers  terminated  with  yel- 
low ;  bill  reddish  maroon ;  iris  red ;  feet  bluish  grey.  Lvngih 
rather  more  than  ten  inches.  Mr.  Hoy  agrees  with  Mr. 
Yarrell  that  the  male  does  not  obtain  its  brilliant  yellow  and 
black  till  the  third  year. 

Female. — Greenish  olive    above;   greyish  white  wiih   a 
yellowish  tint  below,  where  the  plumage  is  marked  by  Sv^nie 
what  distant  greyish  brown  short  >»trii>cs  or  dashes  disposed 
longitudinally ;  wings  brown  bordered  with  olivaceous  grey , 


UaiolinMons  tinged  wilh  black;  yellowish  beneath  with  a 
irowniih  black  inark,  somenhat  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
Y :  no  dark  atreak  behind  ihe  bill  and  the  eye. 
The  Young  of  the  year  resemble  tl^^  female;   but  tht 


Variety,  with  black  spots  on  abrtriiaiit  yellow  ground. 
This  i*  supposed  by  Bflon  and  others  lo  be  ihe  XXupuiv 
or  the  Gieeks ;  Galgulm,  Vireo,  and  Oriolui,  Lai.,  and  ihe 
Piaa  of  which  Pliny  (book  x.,  c.  33}  speaks  aa  suspending 
lis  nest  on  »  twig  of  the  topmost  branches  of  a  tree  after 
ibe  maoner  of  a  cup.  It  is  tbe  Becqua^ga,  Bruaola  Gal 
bedro,  Garbella,  Gialhne,  and  Gravolo gentile  of  Ihe  modttD 
Italians;  and  Rigogolo  eommum  of  the  Slor.  degl  Uce 
T»riol  of  the  Spanish  ;  Loriot,  Compere  Loriot  and  Oito 
of  Ihe  French;  Gelbe  Rache.  Gelber  Pirol,  Der  Pyrold, 
WitdetmC,  &C.,  of  tbe  Germans  and  Nelhetlanders  Gout 
merle  of  the  Low  Dutch;  WitvxiU  of  Willughby  and  Rny 
and  y  Pwyalclun  felen  of  the  ancient  British. 

HabiU,  Reproduction,  4^.— The  Golden  Onole  is  upon 
Ibe  whole,  a  shy  bird,  haunting  lonely  groves  and  thickets 
on  the  akirtsof  woods,  excepting  in  the  fruit  season  when 
it  always  frequents  orchards,  to  the  no  small  loss  of  Ihe 
owner.  It  a  difficult  lo  get  near  them,  Ihoueh  they  are 
Mmetimes  approached  by  the  sportsman  under  the  de 
ceplion  of  his  imitative  whistle;  but  it  requires  great  ae 
curacy  both  of  lip*  and  ear  to  perform  this  fraud  for  the 
least  mistake,  or  one  false  note,  will  send  the  bud  off 
at  ODce-  The  food  consuls  of  insects  end  their  \ai\m 
bertiet,  and  fruits,  among  which  figs,  grapes,  and  chenies 
•re  favourites.  The  whislle  of  the  oriole  is  loud  but  Qule- 
like,  and  BerhaleiD  espreMes  the  sound  by  Ihe  word  puhlo 
The  cup,  or  rather  saucer'Shaped  nest,  is  formed  of  wool  and 
slender  grasi-tteins,  and  placed  in  (he  fork  of  a  branch 
usually  tomrds  its  extremity.    The  old  French  quatrain 

SlTl. 


five,  purplish  white  with 
and  tbe  female  watches 
OTtr  ihem  with  such  maternal  care,  that  it  is  said  she  will 
uiBcr  herself  to  be  taken  rather  than  abandon  them.  In 
Ail  country  neata  have  been  laken  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
BagTtnMeal  Dittribution. — Sweden,  where  it  occaston- 
alll  \lntSM  •  some  of  the  districts  of  Russia,  Germany,  Hoi- 
Iind. fiance,  Spain,  and  Italy;  Malta  (on  the  southward 
mtgration  lo  Africa),  Greece.  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  the 
»iiolo  north  coast  of  Africa ;  Trebizond,  and  Smyrna.  In 
1  aots  ht  Pennant's  Brilith  Zoology,  by  J.  L,  it  is  stated 
that  ii  is  common  in  India  under  the  name  of  Pitluck  or 
Muck,  and  that  drawings  of  both  sexes  were  sent  from 
Oude  to  Lord  Valmtia;  but  these  were  probably  specicoens 
i^Orioita  aurmu  so  often  received  from  India,  a  species 
■tuch,  ihongh  ia  soma  dqiee  like  the  Oriolus  gaibula,  is 
distinct  from  it 

Id  out  own  countir  the  Golden  Oriole  has  been  found  In 
HampahiM,  Devonabiia,  Cornwall,  near  Manchester,  near 
lancaiter,  near  Wdton  In  Sumy  and  near  Godalming,  at 
P.C,Nal041. 
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Cheabunt  (Herts),  near  Saxmundham  in  Suffolk,  in  Nor- 
folk, at  Tynemouth  in  Durham,  and  in  South  Wales.  It 
has  been  seen,  though  rarely,  in  Ireland,  but  never,  as  far 

as  we  can  learn,  in  Scotland. 

The  bird  can  only  be  considered  as  an  occasional  summer 
visitor  in  Britain,  where  it  Hrst  appears  in  April,  returning 
in  September.  The  Prince  of  Musigiiano  stales  (Specchio 
Comparaiivo)  that  it  arrives  near  Rome  in  t^e  spring,  and 
departs  in  the  autumn. 

Vtility  to  3fan.— The  Golden  Oriole  gets  very  fat  after 
its  summer  feed  of  fruits  Willughby  saw  many  of  them 
in  iha  poulterers  shops  at  Naples  and  says  that  'it  hath 
\er)  delicate  llesh  and  yields  wholesome  nourishment' 


small  flocks,  fly 
well,  and  frequent  high  trees,  among  the  foliage  of  which 
they  seek  for  caler]illlars,  soft  insects,  and  frails.  iClatsi/t- 
eatinn  of  Birds,  vol.  ii.) 

ORI'ON  (Conslellation).  We  have  already  noted  the 
appearance  which  the  Greek  oslro-mylhologic-al  system  haa 
of  being  an  application  of  existing  fables  lo  a  subdivision  of 
the  stars  derived  from  the  East,  mixed  perhaps  with  Iha 
Oriental  allegories,  imperfectly  understood.  The  trivial 
character  of  tbe  myths  by  which  the  Great  Bear  and  Orion, 
perhaps  the  two  most  remarkable  constellations  in  the 
heavens,  are  accompanied,  is  enough  of  itself  to  upset  any 
claim  to  high  antiquity  for  the  system  above  noted.  We 
owe  this  brilliant  cluster,  according  lo  Uyginus  (of  whose 
two  or  three  verv  slight  stories  this  is  tUo  most  striking),  to 
the  fraternal  solicitude  of  Apollo  that  his  sister  Diana 
should  remain  unmarried,  or  at  least  that  she  should  not 
marry  one  Orion,  a  son  of  Neptune  according  to  some,  or 
of  a  rather  curious  parentage  according  to  others.  The 
deity  above  mentioned,  when  persuasion  bad  failed,  bit 
upon  a  melhod  of  preventing  his  sister's  match,  as  fbllowi. 
He  asserted  that  she  could  not  bit  a  black  object  which  ap- 
peared in  the  sea  at  a  distance;  and  she,  being  a  good 
markswomnn,  showed  him  immediately  that  she  could. 
This  black  object  however  was  Ihe  head  of  her  lover,  who  was 
swimming  at  the  time;  and  the  end  of  it  w*as  that,  accord- 
ing lo  custom,  be  was  immediately  gazetted  as  a  constellation, 
with  his  club  and  lion's  skin. 

Orion  is  surrounded  by  Eridanua,  Canis  Major,  Gemini, 
Auriga,  and  Taurus.  The  position  of  his  belt,  with  respect 
to  Aldebaran  and  Sirius,  and  the  proximity  of  Procyon, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Pleiades,  &c.,  render  it  difficult  lo 
forget  and  unnecessary  lo  describe  this  pan  of  the  heaveni. 
The  list  of  Stan  ia  as  follows:  a  and  0,  of  the  lint  mtgni- 
Vol.  XVII.— D 


tnde,  vera  frequently  ca11«d  BelelgueM  orBetelgeux,  ind 
Rigut,  corrupiionx  (rom  Arabic  names ;  7  mat  calktl  Bel- 
Utris. 
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59°  S4'  N.  1«L,  ana  betwnii  r  23'  and  3*  ii  W.  toag. 
They  are  divideil  frum  the  mainland  ot  Great  Bniain  by  ths 
Penlland  Fritb,  which  ii  5}  miles  vide  at  it*  eaitem  en- 
trBnco  between  Duneansby  Head  and  Borough  Point  in 
the  iilanduf  South  Ronalilsha.  Tbe  flux  and  reflux  of  lb« 
water  during  the  run  of  the  tides  tbrougb  tbi*  atrait  ia 
broken  by  ihe  Peniland  Skenie*,  which  lie  a  Litle  tnor* 
Ihaii  4  miles  to  the  norih-eaat  ot  Duncaniby  Head,  and  3^ 
niitea  Bouih  of  the  island  of  South  Ronaldiha ;  and  farther 
weatnard  by  the  iilands  of  Swona  and  Struma,  tbe  latter  of 
which  lie*  within  li  mile  of  the  shore  of  Cailbnes.  Attrong 
current  ia  ihua  produced  running  at  the  rale  of  from  three 
to  nine  miles  an  hour  in  rarioua  parta  of  the  Frith  at  one  and 
the  same  lime ;  a  circumstance  which  eauae*  to  much  m« 
in  gales  of  wind  as  to  render  the  alrait  very  dangeroua  to 
dee)>-lad(.'n  veMels.  There  are  two  li^hthoutea  erected  od 
the  Great  Peniland  Skerry,  and  another  on  Dunnet  Heed, 
on  the  aouib  sideof  the  wetlern  entry  to  the  Frith,  with  tbe 
assistance  of  which  the  strait  may  be  naTigated  with  ooot- 
paraiive  safety  in  moderate  weather. 

The  group  conHists  of  67  islands  and  iileta.  27  of  wbieh 
are  inhabited;  the  remainder,  called  holwn*.  are  only  visited 
during  the  summer  for  the  preparation  of  kelp  or  ••  pa*- 
ture  grounds.  The  largest  of  these  islanda,  called  Pomotia, 
or  Mainland,  extends  from  south-east  to  norlh-weat,  about 
)8  miles,  and  divides  the  group  into  two  portiona.  Ttw 
islanitt  between  Pomuna  and  the  mainland  or  Great  Britain 
ate  called  the  South  Isles,  and  those  north  of  Pomona  tfaa 
North  Isles.  Eii^ht  of  die  South  Islands  and  tbree  Skcrriea 
and  (ineen  of  tlie  North  lales  are  permanently  inbahiled. 
They  cunlaincd  in  IH3]  apopulation  ot 28,847,  vis.:  — 


Sn-ona  and  Pentland  Skerry 
Souih  Runaldtha 

Flola  and  Faia 
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ORISSA.    [Hii«i>uaTAN.] 

ORISSAN  LANGUAGE.  [HiKDtKTAPt,  toI.  xii.,  p. 
227,] 

ORITHY'IA.  (Crustacea.)  [OxYfTOWBi.]  Orithyia, 
or  Orylhie,  as  it  is  incorrectly  wrttlen.  ia  also  the  name  for 
ft  genus  of  Meduserian  Pulmogradea.    [Pdlhookada.] 

ORIZONTE.  The  name  of  this  artist  wa«  John  Francis 
Von  Bluemen,  but  Ihe  Benlvngel  Society,  consisting  of 
Flemish  painters  resident  at  Rome,  gave  him  the  name  of 
Oriionte.  from  the  hot  and  vapoury  air  of  his  pictures,  it 
being  their  custom  to  give  to  every  new  member,  on  hit  in- 
troduction, a  name  exnresaive  either  of  any  perfecliun  or 
defect  in  his  Hgure  and  countenance,  or  some  peculiarity  in 
liisilyle,  or  singularity  in  hia  character.  Oriionte  was  born 
in  1656,  at  Antwerp,  but  studied  and  always  resided  in 
Italy.  The  palaoes  of  the  pope  and  of  (be  nubility  at  Rome 
posies*  abundance  of  hia  worka.  both  in  IV^co  and  oil. 
Tlie  composition  of  hia  landscapes  and  tbe  character  uf  his 
trees  are  almost  alwayi  in  the  ityle  of  Poussin  ;  but  the 
^neral  lone  is  a  dark  green  with  a  cut  ofred.  Hiaselec- 
tion  of  Btilyects  is  always  pictureaque.  and  the  pencilling 
bold;  buthispictureaareQutalwayi  equally  flnished.  As  he 
•dvanced  in  we  hii  style  degenerated  into  mannerism, 
but  his  origiualily  will  aiwaya  entitle  biro  to  a  place  in  the 
liat  rank  of  laitdaeape  painleti.  He  died  in  1740,  at  the 
•geofeighly-fiiur. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  THE,  are  a  gi^up  of  islands  be- 


Weir 

Egilsba        .        .        ,        . 

Enhallow      '.'.'.'. 
EdaandFara 

Blronsa,   Papa  SttoDM,  ud 
Lingholm  .  . 

North  Ronaldsha 

PapaWeaIra 

Weitra         .         .         .         . 
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•  «'.  w\  w*,  w*,  **,  iini  t*  at  BST«  an  Q,  w',  T,  w",  i 
hBoAniHlalotMi.  ^ 


to  Great  Britain.    Tbey  are  situated  north  of  tba 
ilarn  extninity  of  Sootlaod,  between  98°  44'  and 


SS,847 

Some  of  the  islands  bave  rocky  iliom  pi 
prccipict's  tuHords  the  west,  and  riae  In  li 
ruvurcd  with  heath,  and  with  a  considerjble  depth  of  peat- 
imiulil.  Others  arc  hiw  and  Hat,  with  sandy  shores.  Thm 
arc  no  Irvcs  on  any  of  the  islands,  with  the  exception  ofa 
few  of  small  siie  in  ibe  neighbourhood  of  the  town  o( 
Kirkwall,  although  at  some  remote  period  ihey  would  appear 
to  have  been  covered  with  wood,  ftum  the  numerous  remains 
found  imbedded  in  Ihe  peat  mosses. 

The  geological  character  of  these  islands  it  very  simple; 
the  whole  proup,  nith  the  exception  of  a  small  granitic  dia- 
Iricl  near  Slromness,  consisting  of  rocks  belonging  lotbt 
old  red-sandstone  fornialion.  The  pravailing  rock  is  a  spe- 
cies of  sandstone  flag,  much  charged  with  argillaeeoMa 
matter.  It  urcuis  in  distinct  strata, usually  tlisbtly  inrlioed, 
forminghiUs  of  small  eleratiun  inland,  whicb  faowerer  often 
present  very  magnificent  cliffs  round  the  coasts.  The  colou 
vanes  ftom  pale  greenish  to  blackiih  my.  Occasiaoallr 
it  contains  bitumen,  and  it  is  the  repoaito^  of  nnarkah)* 
fossil  fishes. 

Connected  with  (he  sandstone  flag  are  beda  of  Mmetcai 
sandstone  uf  a  yellowish  or  tile-red  colour.  It  fomi*  the 
chief  part  of  Ibe  muuntaim  of  Hoy,  Ihe  highest  point  in 
Orkney,  and  also  several  headlands  in  Pomona  and  Eda. 
Dykes  of  biuall  and  graentlane  traverse  these  rocks  in  Hey 
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Pomooa,  &C.,  and  a  bed  of  basalt  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Traill 
in  Hoy. 

The  granite  tract  appears  in  the  form  of  a  chain  of  mo- 
derate hills»  occupying  a  length  of  six  miles,  and  a  breadth 
of  from  one  to  half  a  mile,  and  ends  at  Stromness.  It  is 
ererywhere  in  immediate  contact  wtlh  a  coarse  conglome- 
rate, consisting  of  nodules  of  ouartz,  and  fragments  of 
granite  and  sandstone,  imbeddea  in  an  arenaceous  base. 
The  granite*  conglomerate,  and  sandstone  flae,  above  no- 
ticed, strikingly  resemble  the  corresponding  rocks  in  Caith- 
ness and  Sutherland.  Fossil  fishes  occur  rather  plentifully 
in  Pomona,  in  the  lower  beds  of  a  quarry  of  sandstone  flag. 
The  fishes  from  Caithness  and  Orkney  approach  one  another 
Tery  nearly,  but  among  the  latter  are  several  new  species 
and  even  genera.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  are  named, 
hf  Agassis,  Cheiracanthus  and  Cheirolepis.  (Traill  and 
Anssiz,  Reports  of  the  Briiish  AssocicUion/or  1834.) 

Aceording  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  surface  of  the  islands 
ii  150,000  acres,  of  which  less  than  one-third  is  cultivated 
and  used  as  pasture ;  the  remainder  is  a  waste  or  covered 
with  water.  The  island  of  Sanda,  which  is  flat  and  low, 
is  the  most  fertile,  and  accordingly  is  called  the  granary 
of  the  Orkneys.  Wart  Hill,  on  the  island  of  Hoy,  has  an 
elevation  of  1556  feet,  and  is  considered  the  highest  land  in 
the  islands ;  Widefi^rd  Hill  on  Pomona  also  rises  to  a  consi- 
derable elevation.  The  coasts  of  Pomona  and  the  South 
Isles  are  very  irregular  in  their  outline,  and  contain  several 
aecure  and  spacious  harbours. 

As  the  Orkneys  lie  open  to  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  are  exposed  to  the  western  gales,  which  are 
the  prevalent  winds,  the  climate  is  rather  wet  than  cold. 
Frost  rarely  continues  for  several  days  in  succession,  and 
the  harbours  are  open  all  the  vear  round.  The  winter  is  dis- 
agreeable on  account  of  the  frequent  rains,  sleet,  and 
storms,  and  it  is  usually  prolonged  far  into  the  spring, 
which  season  also  is  very  damp.  The  summer  is  generally 
fine  and  pleasant,  the  heat  being  very  moderate  and  the 
weather  steady.  The  early  part  of  the  autumn  is  likewise 
agreeable,  but  in  November  the  bad  weather  commences. 

The  soil  of  some  of  the  islands  is  of  inferior  quality,  but 
that  of  others  is  excellent  Agnculture  is  limited  to  the 
raising  of  oats,  and  that  kind  of  barley  which  in  Scotland  is 
called  bear,  or  big,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  tur- 
aips,  and  a  few  other  vegetables.  Owing  to  the  proprie- 
tors having  turned  their  attention  for  many  years  exclu- 
Hvely  to  the  kelp  manufacture,  agriculture  has  been  greatly 
neglected ;  but  of  late  great  improvements  have  taken  place, 
and  the  opening  of  a  regular  steam  communication  with 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  has  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
raising  of  green  crops  and  rearing  of  cattle,  for  which  the 
islands  are  peculiarly  adapted.  Owing  to  the  wetness  of 
the  climate  and  the  lateness  of  the  summer,  wheat  is  not 
found  to  answer,  but  oats,  barley,  and  big  or  bear,  are  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities.  Cattle  are  numerous,  but 
small :  on  several  of  the  larger  farms  the  Angus  and  short- 
homed  breeds  have  been  introduced  with  success.  Horses 
are  abundant,  but  small.  Sea-fowl  abound  on  most 
of  the  smaller  islands.  Many  families  subsist  entirely  on 
the  produce  of  their  fishing ;  cod,  herrings,  and  lobsters 
abound  along  the  coast,  and  seals  are  common.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  islands  derive  their  name  from  the  seal, 
ere,  in  the  language  of  the  Northmen,  signifying  a  seal.  A 
few  years  ago  the  inhabitants  derived  a  great  profit  from 
tbe  preparation  of  kelp.  But  for  the  last  ^ve  or  six  years 
the  nsanufacture  has  been  almost  extinct,  the  article  having 
been  quite  superseded  in  the  soap  and  glass  works  by  the 
carbonate  of  soda  made  from  common  salt.  During  the 
war  the  price  of  kelp  has  been  so  high  as  20/.  a  ton,  and  for 
■any  years  it  was  never  below  12/.  Latterly  it  has  sold  for 
mX  ZL  or  4*.  a  ton,  which  hardly  pays  the  labour  of 
maldng  it  and  sending  to  market.  The  little  kelp  which  is 
till  lande  is  used  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  iodine. 
Oving  to  the  extinction  of  the  kelp  manufacture  a  com- 
plete change  has  taken  place  in  these  islands.  Under  the 
old  system  the  mass  of  the  population  were,  in  all  but  name, 
aerib  attacked  to  the  soilr  being  bound  to  labour  at  kelp- 
making  fSor  the  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  miserable  cot- 
tage wad  little  patch  of  land,  and  living  fix)m  year  to  year 
without  hope  or  prospect  of  bettering  their  condition.  The 
fcfloie  of  tke  market  for  kelp  in  fact  emancipated  them,  as 
tbeir  labour  ceasing  to  be  valuable  to  the  landlord,  they  were 
left  at  liberty  to  employ  it  in  any  occupation  which  they 
fbimd  most  ftdvantageous.    The  oonaequenoe  has  been  a 


great  extension  of  agriculture,  and  the  rise  of  the  herring- 
fishery,  which  had  been  entirely  neglected,  into  a  branch  of 
industry  of  great  importance.  Upwards  of  700  boats,  with 
six  men  each,  and  of  the  average  value,  with  their  nets,  of 
130/.  or  140/.,  are  now  employed  in  this  fishery,  and  the 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  favourable  years  from 
30,000  to  50,000  barrels  of  herrings  are  exported,  and  from 
20,000/.  to  30,000/.  are  divided  among  the  fishermen  and  their 
families.  The  cod-fishery  also,  which  is  prosecuted  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  before  the  great  shoals  of  herrings 
appear  on  the  coast,  is  fast  rising  into  importance,  and  al- 
ready brings  from  5000/.  to  7000/.  annually  into  the  country. 
The  lobster-fisherv  is  also  carried  on,  but  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Scotch  and  partly  of  Norwegian 
descent.  While  the  islands  belonged  to  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, many  Norwegians  settled  on  them,  and  their  lan- 
guage was  exclusively  in  use.  But  since  the  islands  have 
been  annexed  to  Scotland,  a  great  change  has  taken  place, 
and  the  Norse  language  has  been  long  extinct.  A  few 
relics  of  theUdal  tenure,  the  universal  tenure  of  land 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  north,  may  still  be  found ; 
and  there  are  instances  of  families  who  occupy  small 
patches  of  ground  which  have  descended  from  father  to  son 
from  time  immemorial.  In  character,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  now  differ  little  from 
the  Scotch  lowlanders.  They  are  generally  intelligent,  edu- 
cated, and  moral.  The  competition  between  the  United 
Seceders,  who  constitute  about  a  third  part  of  the  population, 
and  the  established  church,  has  done  much  of  late  years  to 
extend  the  means  of  education  and  difi'use  a  spirit  of  religi- 
ous zeal.  There  are  few  parishes  which  have  not  at  least 
two  schools.  The  women  find  some  occupation  in  straw- 
platting.  A  number  of  young  men  leave  the  country 
to  enter  the  merchant  navy,  and  often  rise  to  be  mas- 
ters and  mates  of  vessels,  being  in  general  sober,  honest, 
and  able  to  read  and  write.  Formerly  a  considerable 
number  went  to  America  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  but  since  the  junction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  with  the  North-West  Company,  Canadians 
have  been  exclusively  employed.  A  f^w  men  also  go 
every  year  with  the  whale-ships  to  Davis's  Straits,  but,  owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries  of  late 
years,  the  number  who  leave  ^the  islands  in  search  of  em- 
ployment is  considerably  diminished. 

It  appears  that  the  Orkneys  were  early  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Normans,  and  they  remained  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  till  the  year  1468,  but  had  their 
own  kings  or  earls,  who  governed  them  as  independent  so- 
vereigns. The  Orkneys  were  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
piratical  fleets  which  so  often  devastated  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Kollo,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  and 
ancestor  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  an  earl  of  Ork- 
ney. In  1468  the  islands  were  pawned  to  Scotland  for 
50,000  florins,  and  the  pledge  has  never  been  redeemed. 
From  the  year  1 47 1  the  earls  of  the  island  became  depend- 
ent on  Scotland,  and  from  that  time  were  considered  like 
other  chieftains  of  the  Scottish  clans. 

Kirkwall,  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Pomona, 
is  the  capital  of  the  islands.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus 
at  Kirkwall  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
middle  age  architecture  in  Scotland ;  it  was  built  by  Olave, 
king  of  Denmark.  It  is  in  good  repair  and  still  used  as  the 
parish  church.  Close  to  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  of  the  palace  of  Earl  Patrick  Stewart, 
the  last  feudal  earl  of  Orkney,  who  was  executed  for  high 
treason  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  town  consists  of  one  lon&r 
narrow  street,  but  contains  several  good  houses  and  shops.  It 
lias  been  recently  lighted  with  gas.  The  population  in  1831 
was  3721.  It  has  ten  schools  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  island.  In  1835,  78  vessels,  of  4238  tons, 
navigated  by  326  seamen,  belonged  to  this  port.  In  1834 
the  shipping  which  left  the  port  amounted  to  8243  tons,  and 
10,304  tons  entered.    The  town  has  some  distilleries. 

Stromness,  situated  towards  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Pomona,  has  also  a  good  harbour.  It  contained  in  1831 
a  population  of  2521,  and  it  has  considerable  trade :  about 
300  vessels  annually  enter  the  harbour. 

Though  there  are  several  other  good  harbours,  they  arc  not 
used,  except  by  fishing-boats ;  the  best  in  Orkney  is  Inga* 
nes  Bay  for  all  classes  of  vessels.  The  principal  stations  for 
the  herring-fishery  are  St.  Margaret's  Hope  in  South  Ro- 
naldsha  and  Strensic  in  Stionsa,  On  the  island  of  Hoy  theif 
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is  an  excellent  and  spacioua  harbour,  called  Long  Hope. 
The  stewarlry  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  consisting  of  this 
group  and  the  Shetland  Isles,  sends  one  member  to  par- 
liament, and  the  town  of  Kirkwall,  which  is  a  royal  borough, 
returns  a  member  together  with  Wick,  Dingwall,  Tain, 
Cromarthy,  and  Dornoch. 

(Peterkin*s  Notet  on  Orkney  and  Zetland;  Neill's  Tour 
in  Orkney  and  Zetland;  Stanley's  Voyage  to  the  Orkneys; 
Sheriffs  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Orkney*;  Vartoue 
MS.  Communications,) 

ORLAY,  BERNARD  VON.  called  Bernard  of  Brussels, 
was  born  in  that  city  about  the  year  1490.  He  went  to 
Rome  when  he  was  very  young,  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  a  pupil  of  R[aphael.  On  his  return  to 
Brussels  he  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  governess 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  likewise  employed  for  many 
years  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

The  style  of  his  design  was  noble,  and  his  tone  of  colour- 
ing very  agreeable.  He  very  frequently  painted  on  a  ground 
of  leaf-go^  especially  if  he  was  engaged  on  a  work  of  im- 
portance, a  circumstance  which  is  said  to  have  preserved 
the  fVeshness  and  lustre  of  his  colours :  in  his  hunting  pieces, 
in  which  he  introduced  portraits  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
nobles  of  his  court,  he  usually  took  the  scenery  from  the 
forest  of  Soigniet,  which  afforded  him  ample  variety. 

He  was  engaged  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau  to  paint  sixteen 
cartoons,  as  models  for  tapestry,  intended  for  the  decoration 
of  his  palace.  Each  cartoon  contained  only  two  figures,  a 
knight,  and  a  lady  on  horseback,  representing  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Nassau  family.  These  cartoons  were  designed 
in  an  elevated  style  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  The 
cartoons  were  afterwards  copied  in  oil,  by  Jordaens,  by  the 
prince's  order.  The  chapel  of  a  monastery  at  Antwerp  had 
a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  this  master: 
we  are  not  certain  whether  it  is  still  there,  or  has  been  lost 
or  destroyed  in  the  scenes  of  revolution  and  confusion  of 
the  last  half-century.  B.  von  Orlay  died  in  1560,  aged 
•eventy. 

As  this  artist  is,  we  believe,  little  known  in  England,  we 
subjoin  a  few  brief  notices  from  Dr.  Waagen's  *  Arts  and 
Artists  in  England,'  respecting  pictures  which  he  saw  in 
English  collections :  *  In  Devonshire-house,  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite,  and  Cupid  with  the  trident,  a  very  carefully  exe- 
cuted little  picture,  here  ascribed  to  Luca  Penni,  but,  beyond 
all  doubt,  a  work  of  that  Flemish  scholar  of  Raphael.'  *  At 
Chiswick :  1,  a  female  portrait,  very  delicately  painted,  kept 
under  glass,  and,  vnthout  any  reasou,  said  to  be  Petrarch's 
Laura;  2,  a  female  figure  in  profile,  called  Cleopatra,  on 
account  of  a  serpent  on  the  bosom ;  but  the  expression  of 
indifference  in  the  fine  and  handsome  face  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  character.*  In  the  Liverpool  Institution:  a 
Holy  Family,  admirably  executed,  after  a  composition  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  At  Chats  worth:  the  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Temple,  a  very  rich  composition,  ascribed 
to  Jan  van  Eyck;  but  many  paru  of  which,  says  D.Waagen, 
'strongly  remind  me  of  the  admirable  Bernard  von  Orlay.* 
At  Keddleston  Hall,  the  seat  of  Earl  Scarsdale:  the  Virgin 
with  the  Infant  Christ,  who  blesses  St.  John  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Joseph  and  Elisabeth :  the  figures  are  three-quarters 
the  sise  of  life.  Dr.  W.  says  that  next  to  the  Piet^  in  the 
museum  at  Brussels,  this  is  the  finest  picture  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  by  this  eminent  master.  At  Lord  Spencer'% 
mt  Althorpe:  a  bust  of  Anne  of  Cloves,  very  carefully 
painted. 

ORLE'ANOIS,  or  ORLE'AN  AIS.  L',  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces  or  military  governments  into  which,  before  the  Re- 
volution, France  was  divided.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-east  by  the  government  of  L'lle  de  France,  on 
the  east  by  Champagne  and  Bourgogne,  on  the  southeast 
by  Nivernois,  on  tne  south  by  Berri  or  Berry,  on  the  south- 
west by  Touraine,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Maine  and  a 
small  part  of  Normandie.  It  took  its  name  from  Orl6ans, 
ita  capital  [Orleans],  and  comprehended  the  subordinate 
districts  of  Orl6anais,  properly  so  called,  chief  town  Orleans, 

Kp.  40,161 ;  Le  Gatinois  Orleanois  [Gatinois].  chief  town 
ontargis,  pop.  6781 ;  Ijd  Blaisois  or  Bldsois  [Blksois  and 
Blois],  chief  town  Blois.  pop.  13,138;  La  Sologne,  chief 
town  Romorantin,  pop.  6985 ;  and  La  Beauce  or  Beausse 
[BiAUSsx],  which  comprehended  the  three  subordinate 
districts  of  Le  Pays  Chartrain  [Chartrain],  chief  town 
Chartres,  pop.  14.439;  Le  Dunois  [Dunois],  chief  town 
Chiteaudun,  pop.  6461;  and  Lc  Vendumois,  chief  town 
VendOme»  pop.  7771.     The  province  of  Orleanois  is  now 


divided  into  the  departments  of  Eimx  kt  Loix,  1 
Chxr,  and  Loirxt.  Small  portions  of  it  are  oonapn 
in  the  departments  of  NisvRX,  Sxinx  it  On 
YoNNE.  It  included  the  three  bishoprics  of  < 
Chartres,  and  Blois,  all  of  which  still  exist.  The  bisl 
suffragans  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

Orl^anais,  properly  so  called,  was  contermino 
Beauce  on  the  north,  north-west,  and  west,  Gati 
the  north-east  and  east,  Sologne  on  the  south,  and 
on  the  south-west.  It  comprehended,  besides  Oil 
towns  of  Beaugency,  pop.  4883 ;  ChSteauneuf.  pO| 
Meung,  pop.  4630;  and  Pitbiviers,  pop.  3957. 
present  included  in  the  department  of  Loiret,  cxcep 
small  portion  which  is  in  tne  department  of  Eure  e 

The  district  of  Orl^anais,  in  the  wider  applicatioi 
term,  was  for  the  most  part  included  in  the  coi 
the  Carnutes,  and  in  the  Roman  province  of  Luge 
Quarta,  or  Senonia ;  a  portion  of  it  was  included 
territory  of  the  Senones,  in  the  same  nrovince :  bo 
were  Celtic  nations.    It  was  one  of  *«» 

which  remained  longest  in  the  hands  oi  i 
after  the  defeat  of  Syagrius  by  Clovis,  ■»  leu   t 
hands   of   the  Franks.      The  part   south   of  th 
was  probably  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Visigot 
whom  it  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  Franks.    It 
bably  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Orl^ns  under 
of  Clovis,  and  in  that  of  Neustria  under  the  later  c 
ants  of  the  same  monarch.     Part  of  it  at  least  was  i 
in  the  domains  of  Hugues  Capet,  before  his  accessio 
throne  of  France,  upon  which  event  it  became  pai 
domains  of  the  crown. 

ORLE'ANS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  dep 
of  Loiret,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  € 
in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  71  mile 
road  through  Montlh^ry,  Etampes,and  Artenay;  ir 
N.  lat.  and  l**  53'  E.  long. 

Orleans  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.  W 
opinion,  with  D'Anville,  that  it  was  the  Genabum  ot 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  fix  G 
at  Gien.  (See  art.  *  Genabum,*  in  the  '  Index  Geogrs 
subjoined  to  the  edition  of  Cassar  in  Lemaire's  '  Btb 
Clasiica  Latino,  Paris,  1822.)  This  Genabum  was  a 
town  of  the  Carnutes,  a  Celtic  people,  and  was  the 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  Gauls  agains 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  command.  The  Carnute 
the  command  of  two  desperate  leaders,  Cotuatus  an 
todunus,  assembled  in  the  town,  massacred  the  '. 
who  for  commercial  purposes  were  residing  there 
whom  was  one  of  the  oflicers  of  Caesar's  commissai 
despatched  the  intelligence  with  unexampled  rapidit 
surrounding  states.  In  consequence  of  this  outrage 
early  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  attacked  the  town,  ti 
plundered  and  burnt.  (Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico, 
c.  3,  1 1.)  It  seems  to  have  recovered  from  thisdisas 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  Tqva&y,  was  i 
emporium  or  trading  town  of  the  Carnutes.  At  a  suu 
period  it  was  made  the  capital  of  a  separate  district, 
ceived  the  name  of  Aureliani,  as  it  is  commonly  s 
from  the  emperor  Aurelian,  but  this  we  think  ver) 
ful.  The  modern  name  Orleans  is  obviously  derive 
Aureliani,  or,  as  it  was  written  in  the  middle  ages  iodec 
Aurelian  is. 

In  the  devastating  invasion  of  Attila  (a-d.  451)  t 
barian  penetrated  as  far  as  Orleans,  which  he  b 
The  town  had  been  strengthened  with  new  fortificati* 
was  bravely  defended  by  tne  townsmen  and  the  garris 
it  was  relieved  by  the  timely  approach  of  the  Rom 
Visigoths  under  Aetius  and  Theodoric.  Orleans 
ouently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  their  te 
were  so  frequently  divided.  In  subsequent  centu 
town  was  the  object  of  the  hostility  of  the  Saxons  a: 
mans,  the  latter  of  whom  twice  captured  it  (a.d.  i 
865).  It  was  the  capital  of  a  county  which  was  i 
in  the  territories  of  tne  dukes  of  France,  and  on  tb 
sion  of  Hugues  Capet,  who  had  inherited  that  duchy, 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  immediate  d( 
of  the  crown.  It  was  at  a  later  period  (aj>.  1428)  1 
by  the  English  under  the  regent  Bedford  [Bedford 
Duke  of],  but  the  siege  was  the  limit  of  their  su 
Tliey  were  obliged  to  raise  it  with  disgrace,  and  ncv 
recovered  their  superiority.  [Arc,  Jxanni  d\] 
time  the  town  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a  branch  of  t 
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«f  Valois,  vhich  aftenraidi  camo  to  the  throne  in  the  person 
of  Limit  XII. 

In  the  religious  wars  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
he  prince  of  Cond^,  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  early  in  the 
itnifrgje  possessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Orleans  (April,- 
1562).  In  less  than  a  year  (February,  1563)  it  was  besieged 
by  the  duke  of  Guise  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics ;  but  his 
tsMssination  [Guisx  or  Guysb,  Dukbs  of]  prevented  the 
capture  of  the  place.  At  the  peace  concluded  soon  after,  it 
was  restored  to  the  kine.  In  1567  it  was  surprised  on  the 
icaewal  of  hostilities  by  La  None,  a  Huguenot  captain.  The 
captors  did  much  injury  to  the  cathedral  and  the  other 
diorcbes.  It  came  afterwards  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  and  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (aj>. 
1672)  a  number  of  Huguenots,  variously  stated  at  Arom 
800  to  1800,  perished  at  Orl^ns. 

The  town  stands  in  a  plain  gently  sloping  down  to  the 
mer:  the  circuit  of  the  ramparts,  now  converted  into  a 
vrotBenade*  forms  an  arc  of  a  circle  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  to  three  miles  in  extent.  The  side  of  the  town  along 
the  bank  of  the  Loire,  representing  the  chord,  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  the  length  of  the  principal  line  of  street 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Paris  road  into  the  town  on  the 
north  side  to  the  bridge  over  the  Loire,  nearly  perpendi- 
eolar  to  the  diord,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
Origans  is  surrounded  by  numerous  country-houses,  and 
has  luge  suburbs,  of  which  that  of  Olivet  (not  to  be  con- 
fbonded  with  the  little  town  of  Olivet  three  miles  off)  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are 
well  laid  out,  with  wide  and  clean  streets  and  well-built 
houses.  The  line  of  street  from  the  Paris  road  to  the  bridge 
iM  on  the  whole  the  finest,  especially  that  part  which  lies 
between  La  Place  du  Martroy  (the  principal  square  in 
Origans,  adorned  with  a  coarsely  executed  pedestrian  statue 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc)  and  the  bridge.  But  the  parts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  this  line  of  street  are  ill  laid  out,  ill  built, 
and  ill  paved ;  and  the  buildings  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
eity  are  the  most  wretched  possible.  The  bridge  over  the 
Loire  is  above  1000  feet  long,  and  consists  of  nine  arches, 
of  which  the  centre  has  above  100  feet  span.  There  is  a 
tolerably  handsome  quay  near  the  bridge ;  and  between  the 
Widgo  and  the  suburb  of  Olivet  is  a  public  walk.  This 
suburb  abounds  with  country-houses  and  with  nursery- 
ground 

The  cathedral  of  Sainte  Croix  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
France^  It  was  rebuilt  after  its  being  ruined  by  the  Hu- 
guenots. The  rebuilding  was  commenced  by  Henri  IV., 
but  the  edifice  has  only  been  finished  (if  indeed  it  be  yet 
complete)  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
architecture  has  excited  much  admiration,  especially  that 
of  the  principal  entrance ;  and  the  two  towers  of  the  front 
are  said  to  surpass  in  elegance  and  lightness  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  Gothic  architecture.  The  church  of  St.  Agnan, 
the  finest  except  the  cathedral,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  build- 
ini^  but  IS  imperfect.  The  nave  was  destroyed  by  the 
Hnguenots,  and  the  steeple  was  demolished  not  long  since. 
The  church  of  St.  Pierre  le  Puellier,  the  oldest  in  the 
town,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  antiquity.  There  are  a 
town-hall ;  a  court-house  (Palais  de  Jusitce)^  a  handsome 
modem  building;   a  building  in  which  is  deposited  the 

?iblic  library  of  above  20,000  volumes ;  and  a  plain  theatre, 
be  botanic  garden  is  little  more  than  a  public  walk. 
The  population  of  Orl^ns  in  1831  was  40.161 ;  in  1836, 
it  vas  40,272.    The  commercial  prosperity  of  Orleans  is  not 
oqual  to  what  it  was  formerly.    Its  refining- houses  for  sugar 
vere  more  busily  engaged  before  the  rise  of  this  branch  of 
industry  in  Paris ;  and  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  for  ex- 
poctation  to  the  Levant  has  also  declined.    The  preparation 
tf  via^nir.  the  bleaching  of  wax,  are  still  actively  carried 
00 ;  tM  blankets  and  cotton  counterpanes  are  manufac- 
tured.   To  these  articles  of  manufacture  may  be  added 
oottuo  and  woollen  yarn,  fine  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  hats, 
iks,  rasps,  and  other  tools,  glue,  chamois  and  other  leather, 
tin,  and  earthenware.    There  are  breweries  and  dyehouses ; 
tad  round  the  town  are  numerous  nursery-grounds.    The 
neighbottrhood  produces  some  excellent  wine.    Trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  above  articles,  and  in  brandy,  com,  flour, 
wool,  sakron,   fire-wood,  timber,  planks,  coals,  groceries, 
tad  spices.     The  navigation  of  the  Loire,  and  the  commu- 
aicatiQO  with  the  Seine  and  its  branches  by  means  of  the 
mn»]f  of  Orleans  and  the  Loing,  contribute  much  to  the 
trade  of  tha  place. 
Hmto  aie  •  Coor  Royals  and  several  other  judicial  and 


fiscal  government  offices ;  an  exchange^  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  other  institutions  connected  with  trade;  an 
Academic  Universitaire ;  a  society  of  sciences,  belles-lettres^ 
and  arts ;  a  royal  college  or  high  school ;  free  schools  for 
drawing,  architecture,  geometry,  and  mechanical  science 
as  applied  to  the  arts ;  courses  of  instruction  in  medicine; 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  two  large  libraries. 
Orleans  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris :  his  diocese  consists  of 
the  department  of  Loiret. 

The  arrondissement  of  Orleans  comprehends  an  area  of 
929  square  miles,  and  includes  106  communes:  it  is  divided 
into  fourteen  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  137,820;  in  1836,  it 
was  141,637. 

ORLEANS  NEW,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana, is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  104 
miles  from  its  mouth  following  the  coarse  of  the  river,  and 
about  90  miles  in  a  direct  line  firom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  in 
29''  58'  N.  lat  and  90''  9'  W.  long.  The  city  is  in  the  most 
favourable  situation  for  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  of  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  North  American  Union, 
being  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  outlet  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  already  the  emporium  of  the  vast 
region  which  is  drained  by  that  river,  the  Missouri,  the  Red 
River,  and  their  tributaries,  and  in  future  years,  when  set- 
tlements shall  have  extended  through  that  fertile  region. 
New  Orleans  may  become  the  greatest  commercial  citjr  of 
the  West ;  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  or  America  which 
has  equal  natural  facilities  of  internal  navigation.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  population  and  commerce  of  the 
city  have  increased  during  the  last  30  years,  and  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels  upon  the  great 
western  rivers,  has  been  most  remarkable ;  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  of  the  place  being  un- 
healthy. The  population  of  New  Orleans,  which  was 
17,242  in  1817,  was  27,146  in  1820,  and  in  1830  amounted 
to  46,310.  The  number  of  French  inhabitants  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  Americans,  but  the  French  predominate 
in  the  old  town,  where  many  of  the  storekeepers  are  unable 
to  speak  English.  There  are  many  Spaniards,  about  12,000 
slaves,  5000  free  persons  of  colour,  and  14,000  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1803,  when  the  territonr 
was  bought  by  the  United  States  from  France  [JsFFBRSOir}, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  10,000.  New 
Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1717 ;  it  was  ceded 
to  Spain  in  1763,  with  the  rest  of  Louisiana;  but  was  re* 
stored  to  France  in  1801,  and  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in  1803. 

The  French  language  is  perhaps  as  much  spoken  as  the 
English.  The  principal  theatre  is  French;  it  is  in  the  old  , 
town,  is  large,  and  well  attended.  The  American  theatre  is 
in  the  suburbs.  Billiard-rooms,  gambling- houses,  and  lot- 
tery-ofiices  are  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  the  old  town. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  are  in  English,  some  in  French, 
and  some  are  half  in  English  and  half  in  French. 

New  Orleans  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  con- 
sisting of  six  complete  squares,  with  suburbs,  called  fiiu- 
bourgs.  The  streets  in  the  old  city  are  about  40  feet  wide; 
many  of  them  are  unpaved,  but  have  wide  and  convenient 
footpaths.  The  houses  near  the  river  are  of  brick,  but  in  the 
rear  of  the  town  many  are  built  of  wood.  During  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  the  city  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and 
many  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  leave  it  at  that  season ; 
of  those  who  remain,  a  large  proportion  are  carried  off 
yearly  by  yellow  fever.  The  climate  is  however  more  fatal 
to  Europeans  who  are  new  comers  than  to  natives;  and 
perhaps  m  addition  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  place,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  dissolute  mode  of  life  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  as  one  cause  of  the  great  annual  mortality.  The 
disease  is  most  probably  caused  by  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  town  stands,  and  the  exhalations  with 
which  the  air  is  consequently  loaded.  This  disadvantage  is 
hardly  susceptible  of  remedy,  because  the  city  stands  a  few 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  the  waters  of  which 
are  kept  in  their  channel  by  an  artificial  mound,  or  iev6e, 
which  extends  for  nearly  100  miles  along  the  bank.  The 
sickly  season  extends  through  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  The  musquitos  are  in  vast  numbers.  Every 
bed  in  every  respectable  house  is  provided  with  a  mosquito- 
curtain. 

The  cathedral  is  the  only  public  building  at  all  imposing; 
it  has  four  towers,  and  massive  walls  ornamented  with 
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figure!  of  tainto  in  the  niches.  There  is  a  Urge  *  Chanty 
HospiUl/  which  provides  liherally  such  articles  as  are 
needed  by  the  sick  pK>or.  and  reUeve>»  every  year  from  bOOO 
to  9U00  palienU.  Tliero  are  also  three  orphan  asylums  for 
supporting,  educating,  and  puUin;^  out  in  the  world  desti- 
tute orphans:  two  of  tlicse  institutions  are  well  endowed, 
and  the  whole  are  well  supported  by  the  richer  inhabit- 
ants. 

In  the  environs  there  are  large  plantations  of  sugar,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  and  rice,  which  are  cultivated  in  a  very  perfect 
manner.  There  are  pomegranates,  magnolias,  myrtles,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  orange  groves,  when  the  trees  are  in 
blossom,  is  delicious. 

A  canal,  opened  in  1837.  connects  New  Orleans  with 
Lake  Ponlihartrain.  It  is  4|  miles  long,  and  cost  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars.  Another  canal,  called  the  Caroudelet 
canal,  connecte  the  Mississippi  with  Lake  Pontchartrain 
through  the  river  Saint  John.  La  Fourche  Canal  extends 
from  naar  New  Orleans  to  Berwirk^s  Bay ,  the  length,  in- 
cluding the  natural  navigation,  is  85  miles.  A  raihroad, 
44  miles  long.  connecU  New  Orleans  with  Lake  Ponl- 
chartiain.  This  work  is  perfectly  straight,  and  with  a  dif- 
ference in  the  level  of  only  16  inches  throughout:  it  has 
cost  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  produces  an  adequate  re- 
turn. At  the  terminus  of  this  line  on  Lake  PonUhartrain, 
an  artificial  harbour  and  breakwater  liave  been  constructed. 
The  Carix)lton  i-ailroad  connects  the  city  with  CarroUon,  6 
miles  distant,  and  with  Lafayette.  2  miles  distant.  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  main-line  and  branches  is  llj  miles: 
this  work  has  been  very  profitable  to  the  projectors.  A 
third  railroad,  li  miles  long,  connects  New  Orleans  with 
the  Bayou  St.  John.  Several  other  lines  of  railroad  are  in 
progress. 

New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  public  company, 
which  has  laid  down  IZ  miles  of  pipes.  The  water  is  pumped 
from  the  river  to  a  reservoir  30  feet  high,  where  it  is  al- 
lowed to  settle,  and  is  thence  distributed  through  the  city. 
The  city  water-works  is  another  establishment,  used  in  the 
hot  season  only  to  pump  water  from  the  river  and  to  convey 
it  in  open  channels  through  tlie  streets.  A  draining  com- 
pany has  erected  two  steam-engines  for  draining  the  swamps 
between  the  city  and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  by  which  means 
an  extent  of  about  35  square  miles  of  land  is  reclaimed 
with  great  advantage  to  the  adventurers,  and  benefit  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitanU. 

The  shipping,  registered  and  enrolled,  that  belonged  to 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  1836,  were  of  the  burthen  of 
81,710  tons.  The  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  in  that 
year  were  as  follows: — 

Entomi.  Clearvd. 


American 
Foreign 


Shi|M. 

503 

210 


Toot. 
95,833 
50,294 


Ships. 

632 

190 


Tooit. 

147,838 

48,110 


Total    .         713       146,127         822         195,948 
The  import  and  export  trade  of  the  state  of  I^uisiana, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  centres  at  New  Orleans,  was  as 
follows,  in  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1838  :— 

lm\tott\M.  KxporU. 

iHilUrf!.  Dullai*. 

In  American  ves-  Domestic     pro- 

sels      .  7,342,614         duce  .  30.077.534 

Foreign  da    .  2,154.194     Foieign    do.     .       1,424.714 

Total        9,496,808  Total        31.502,248 

The  greater  part  of  the  domestic  produce  exported  con- 
sisted of  cotton. 

New  Orleans  is  distinguished  for  the  courageous  and 
successful  defence  which  it  made  against  the  English  in 
January.  1815.  The  English  were  commanded  by  Sir 
Edwara  Pakenham;  the  American  defence  was  conducted 
by  General  Jacluon.  A  breastwork  was  raiscl  in  front  of 
the  city,  and  strengthened  by  bales  of  cotton,  which  were 
brought  in  great  quantities.  Behind  these  cotton-bags 
General  Jackson  placed  picked  riHemen.  each  of  whom  had 
one.  two,  or  three  men  behind  him  to  load  his  ritles.  The 
English  were  first  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  within 
half  cannon  shot,  and  afterwards  to  the  rifles  and  small- 
arms  of  the  Americans.  The  British  are  understood  to  have 
had  between  10,000  and  12,000  men  m  this  enga^iAinent. 
and  the  AnioricoUH  bolweon  30U0  and  40UiK  Tlie  Britijih 
lost  between  3000  and  4U00  men  ;  the  Americans  had  only 
•UL  or  i«ven  wounded*    Sir  Edward  Pakenham  was  killed. 


ORLE'ANS.  HOUSE  OF.  the  title  of  a  branch  of  th« 
royal  family  of  France,  which  has  three  times  originated  in 
the  younger  son  of  a  king,  and  has  twice  obtained  possession 
of  the  crown. 

I.  The  first  House  of  Orleans  sprang  from  Louis,  second 
surviving  son  of  Charles  V.,  the  earliest  prince  who  ap 
pears  to  have  borne  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  who, 
aAer  playing  a  conspicuous  and  not  very  creditable  part  in 
the  troubles  which  agitated  the  reign  of  his  imbecile  bro- 
ther Charles  VI.,  was  assassinated  at  Paris,  in  1407,  by  hit 
cousin  and  rival  John,  surnamed  San*  Peur,  dake  of  Bour- 

fogne.  The  results  of  this  crime  were  roost  disastroa*  to 
'ranee,  which  was  filled  with  violence  and  bkx)dshed  by 
the  conflict  of  the  two  factions  of  the  Bourguienons  and 
Armagnacs  :  the  Orleans  party  being  distinguished  by  the 
latter  title,  from  their  leader,  the  count  of  Armagnac,  who^ 
as  father-in-law  of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  undertook 
to  protect  his  cause,  and  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father. 
The  history  of  the  first  duke  of  Orleans  is  also  memorable 
for  his  marriage  with  Valentina  Visconti,  daughter  of  Giaa 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  which  eventually  gave 
the  house  of  Orleans  pretensions  to  that  duchy,  and  pio> 
duced  the  Italian  wars  of  Louis  XII.  and  his  successors  for 
its  possession. 

The  life  of  Charles,  second  duke  of  Orleans,  was  remarka- 
ble chielly  for  his  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  battle  of  Azincourt,  in  consequence  of  whick 
he  suffered  a  long  captivity,  together  with  his  younger  bro- 
ther John,  count  of  Angouldme.  Dunois,  the  famous 
'  Bastard  of  Orleans,*  and  progenitor  of  the  house  of  Lon- 
gueville,  was  his  illegitimate  brother. 

Louis,  son  of  Charles,  and  Uiird  duke  of  Orleans,  was  ex- 
posed, during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  to  the  splenetic  jea- 
lousy of  that  gloomy  tyrant,  whose  deformed  daughter 
Jane  he  was  compelled  to  marry:  but  on  the  death  of 
Charles  VIII.,  and  the  failure  of  the  direct  line  of  Valois» 
iu  1498,  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  to  the  crown  by  the 
title  of  Louis  XII.  On  his  own  death,  without  male  issuer 
in  1515  [Louts  XII.].  his  cousin  Francis,  count  of  Aogou- 
It^me,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter  Claude  in  roar* 
risge,  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Francis  I. ; 
and  the  royal  succession  thus  devolved  upon  the  seoood 
branch  of  the  House  of  Valois-Orleans — or  line  of  Valois- 
Angouldme,  as  it  has  been  called— which  contributed  tf 
sovereigns  to  France,  viz.  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Francis  IL» 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  descent  of  the  fini 
house  of  Orleans. 

CHAiaEs  V.  Lb  SAiOB-1-1380. 
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I  I 

Charles  VI.+  1422.         Louis,  duke  of  Orleans. -f  1407. 

CuAiLLB9Vn.-fl461.  Giarles,  Duke  of      John,  Count  of 

Orleans. -f- 1 465.  Angoul^me.-f  1 467. 


LOU18XL-1-1483. 


Louis  Xll.-f  1515.    Charles,  Count  of 

Angoul2me+1495. 


Charlks  Vni.-1-1498. 

Claude,  married  Francis  I.-f  1547. 
to  Francis  I. 
II.  The  only  prince  of  the  second  House  of  Orleans 
was  Jean  Baptiste  Gaston,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Maria  de'  Medici,  who  was  bom  in  1608, 
created  duke  of  Orleans  in  1626.  and  died  in  1660.  Of  a 
vain  and  unquiet,  weak  and  heartless  charaeter,  his  life  was 
a  series  of  troubles  and  disgraces,  which  were  caused  prin- 
cipally by  his  own  misconduct  During  tlie  reign  of  his 
brother  Louis  XIII,  he  was  continually  en!;aging  in  in- 
trigues and  conspiracies  against  Cardina^Jlichelieu;  and, 
on  their  failure,  purchased  safety  by  his  own  humiliatioa 
and  the  base  sacrifice  of  his  unhappy  accomplices.  In 
16*26  he  countenance<l  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  cardi- 
nal ;  and.  on  its  deieciion,  abandoned  tlie  Count  de  CbalaiSK 
one  of  the  principal  otlicers  of  his  household,  to  the  Teo- 
geunce  of  the  miinster.  who  had  his  head  struck  oft  Five 
years  later,  Gaston  retired  from  court  on  some  new  quanvl 
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vHh  Richdiea,  incretsed  the  displeasure  of  his  brother  by 
coDtnctipg  a  marriage  with  Marguerite,  sister  of  the  duke 
•f  Lorraine,  and  flnallj  withdrew  into  exile  at  Brussels, 
hsTin^  his  adherents  again  exposed  to  the  persecution  of 
the  cardinal.       At  length,  he  re-entered  the  kingdom  in 
open  arms  against  the  royal  authority,  but  perseyored  in 
hostilities  only  until  he  was  defeated  at  the  combat  of  Cas- 
teloandary.  in  which  his  principal  partisan,  the  duke  of 
Montmorenci,  was  made  prisoner :  when  he  obtained  pardon 
for  himself,  without  security  for  his  captive  friend,  who  was 
brought  by  the  relentless  Richelieu  to  the  block.    Gaston 
indera  on  this  catastrophe  retired  again  in  terror  to  Brus- 
sels; but  with  his  usual  levity  he  was,  after  some  time,  induced 
to  abandon  his  Spanish  protectors  and  return  to  the  court. 
Being  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  against  the 
Sptiuards,  he  formed,  in  1636,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Count  de  Soissons,  another  plot  to  assassinate  the  cardinal, 
erased  the  failure  of  the  design  by  his  irresolution,  and  on 
its  exposure  fled  to  Blois,  but  was  soon  after  again  reconciled 
with  the  eourt.    The  birth  of  a  son  to  Louis  XIII.,  by 
giving  an  heir  to  the  monarchy,  diminished  the  importance 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  state ;  and  he  fell  into  com- 
paratiTe  obscurity  for  some  years,   until,  in  1642,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  entered  into  a  treasonable  treaty 
with  Spain,  for  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
murder  of  the  cardinal.    The  mean-spirited  duke  saved 
his  own  life,  according  to  his  custom,  by  the  most  abject 
submission,    and   by  betraying    his    accomplices,   among 
whom  the  young  Marquis  de  Cinq  Mars,  a  favourite  of 
Louis  Xlil.  himself,  and  Francois  Auguste   De   Thou, 
ion  of  the  fkmous  historian,  were  the  principal  victims. 
Gaston  himself,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  escape  without 
the  loss  of  the  honours  due  to  his  birth.    He  was  deprived 
of  hi^  guards  and  his  principal  domains,  and  banished  from 
tbe  eourt.    But  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XIlI. 
shortly  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs ;  and  in  the  minority 
of  his  nephew,  Louis  XIV.,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  called 
to  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
regency  of  the  aueen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.   He  gained 
Knne  credit  in  tne  campaign  of  1644  against  the  Spaniards, 
sad  for  a  time  supported  the  government  of  the  regent  and 
her  minister  Cardinal  Mazarin.    But  the  absurd  commo- 
tions of  the  Fronde  soon  tempted  the  characteristic  levity  of 
Gaston ;  and  he  allied  himself,  against  the  court  and  Maza- 
rin. successively  with  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  with  the  par- 
liament of  Pans.  The  latter  body  were  moved  by  his  cabals, 
though  Louis  XIV.  had  now  attained  his  majority,  to  ap- 
point him  anew  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
same  title  had  been  factiously  conferred  on  the  Duke  de 
Havenne  in  the  time  of  the  Leaeue.    But  the  final  triumph 
of  Mazarin  and  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  produced  for 
Gaston  the  usual  fruits  of  his  vacillation  and  perfidy ;  and 
in  1652  he  was  banished  from  the  court  to  Blois,  where  he 
passed  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  in  mortification 
and  contempt. 

Gaston  had  no  male  issue ;  but  he  was  the  father,  by  his 
first  marriage,  with  the  heiress  of  Montpensier,  of  the  prin- 
cess who  inheriied  that  title,  and  who  fipjured  so  conspicu- 
ously in  those  strange  political  scenes  of  her  times,  of  which 
the  has  left  her  own  memoirs.  Louise  de  Montpensier, 
knovn  among  her  contemporaries  as  *  La  Grande  Made- 
moiselle,' merited  that  designation  as  much  by  her  aspiring 
character  as  her  illustrious  birth.  She  shone  conspicuously 
ia  that  galaxy  of  high-born  French  women  who,  more  dis- 
tinguished for  their  masculine  spirit  and  wit  than  for  the 
helming  virtues  of  their  sex,  ruled  the  ascendant  through- 
oat  the  political  storms  of  the  Fronde.  AVhile  heroes  and 
ititesmen  bartered  their  honour  and  policv  for  the  smiles 
of  beauty,  while  fortresses  were  surrendered  to  fair  ladies' 
^es,  and  treaties  were  made  and  broken  with  lovers'  vows, 
(heK  fimiale  warriors  and  politicians  openly  appeared  in  the 
camp  and  the  council.  Gaston  of  Orleans,  in  a  style  as 
oueb  serious  as  burlesaue,  addressed  a  letter  to  '  Mesdamcs 
the  countesses,  mar6cnalesdecamp  in  the  army  of  my 
daughter  against  Mazarin.'  With  more  boldness  than  her 
&ther,  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  showed  her  prowess  by 
taming  the  guns  of  the  Bastile  against  the  royal  troops  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  forces  of  Cond^.  *  That  discharge 
has  killed  her  husband,'  said  Mazarin,  in  allusion  to  her  well- 
known  anxiety  to  espouse  her  cousin,  the  young  king  Louis 
XIV^  whose  regard  was  for  ever  alienated  from  her  by  this 
oitnge.  After  having  aspired  to  be  queen  of  France,  and 
haviag  rdbted  the  haitd  of  several  other  sovereigns.  Made* 


moiselle  de  Montpensier  finished,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty** 
four  years,  by  desiring  to  raise  a  private  nobleman,  the 
Count  de  Lauzun,  to  the  rank  of  her  husband  and  the  title 
of  duke  of  Montpensier.  Louis  XIV.  first  granted  and 
then  unkindly  retracted  his  consent  to  the  union ;  notwith- 
standing which  it  was  privately  concluded  in  1670,  an 
offence  for  which  Lauzun  suffered  a  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment. After  she  had  obtained  his  release,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  her  finest  domains  to  a  natural  son  of  the  king,  the 
princess  found  her  marriage  neither  recognised  at  court  nor 
nappy  in  itself;  and  she  closed,  in  1693,  a  life  of  strong 
passions,  embittered  by  the  disappointment  both  of  politi- 
cal ambition  and  personal  affection. 

III.  The  progenitor  of  the  third  and  existing  House  of 
Orleans  was  Philip,  second  son  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne 
of  Austria,  who  was  bom  in  1 640 ;  received  the  title  of 
duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Gaston,  in  1660 ; 
and  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Montpensier,  by  the  be- 
quest of  La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  in  1693.  His  career  was 
by  no  means  distinguished:  but  he  is  said  to  have  had  some 
taste  for  letters ;  and  he  served  with  honour  in  several  of  the 
most  glorious  campaigns  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
was  twice  married;  first,  to  his  cousin  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land, daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and,  like  himself,  a  grandchild 
of  Henry  IV.;  and  secondly,  to  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  circumstances  which 
attended  the  sudden  death  of  his  first  wife,  a  princess  cele- 
brated for  personal  graces,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  cast 
upon  him  the  horrid  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  her:  a 
charge  however  apparently  as  unfounded  in  itself,  as  the 
imputed  crime  was  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
character,  which,  though  he  was  too  much  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  was  mild  and  good  natured.  By  the 
Princess  Henrietta,  Philip  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
became  the  queen  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  other, 
through  her  marriage  with  Victor  Amadous  II.  of  Savoy, 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Sardinia,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Stuart,  as  much  vain  pretension  to  the  in- 
heritance of  their  crown  as  could  be  conveyed  by  mere 
descent  in  opposition  to  constitutional  law.  By  his  second 
marriage  Philip  had,  besides  a  prince  who  died  young,  and 
a  daughter,  the  son,  of  his  own  name,  who,  on  ms  death  in 
1701,  succeeded  him  in  his  titles. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Regent  Orleans,  of  whom  Vol- 
taire has  declared,  that '  famed  for  his  courage,  his  wit,  and 
his  pleasures,  he  was  born  for  society  even  more  than  for 
public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  that 
ever  existed.*  The  severer  judgment  of  history  has  branded 
the  memory  of  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  reproach 
of  unbounded  personal  and  political  profligacy;  and  the 
fatal  example  both  of  his  private  life  and  public  adminis- 
tration encouraged  that  corruption  of  morals  in  France, 
which,  becoming  aggravated  throughout  the  licentious  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  unquestionably  proauced  the  worst  excesses 
of  the  Revolution.  Nature  had  endowed  Philip  II.  of  Or- 
leans with  great  abilities ;  but  his  mind  was  early  tainted 
by  the  lessons  of  his  tutor,  the  able  and  infamous  Dubois, 
who  was  afterwards,  under  his  regency,  a  cardinal,  his 
favourite,  and  prime-minister.  Philip  was  a  proficient  in 
many  sciences  and  accomplishments ;  in  the  mathematics, 
in  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  and  painting.  He  had  like- 
wise in  his  youth  displayed  considerable  talents  for  war, 
and  some  ambition  to  attain  equal  distinction  in  arts 
and  arms.  He  was  wounded  on  several  occasions,  sig- 
nalised himself  at  the  battles  of  Steinkerque  and  Neerwin- 
den,  commanded  the  French  armies  with  courage  and 
activity  in  Italy  and  Spain  during  the  Succession  War,  and 
in  the  latter  country  established  so  much  reputation  and 
influence,  that  Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  suspected  him  of 
a  design  to  supplant  Philip  V.  on  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom. This  and  other  causes  of  jealousy  led  Louis  XIV., 
in  anticipation  of  his  great-grandson's  minority,  to  meditate 
the  exclusion  of  Philip  of  Orleans  from  the  regency.  But 
the  death  of  the  aged  monarch  prevented  the  completion  of 
this  plan :  the  duke  quietly  possessed  himself  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  grievous  as  were  the  vices  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  was  guilty  of  no  ambitious  attempt  to  abuse  the 
rights  of  the  young  king.  His  frame  was  worn  out  by 
debauchery  before  he  had  quite  completed  his  fiftieth  year ; 
and  a  sudden  death  terminated  his  career  in  1723.  He  had 
been  married  during  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Fran9oise 
Marie  de  Bourbon,  styled  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  natural 
daughter  of  that  monarch  and  Madame  de  Montetpan, 
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hf  whom  ht  liad  one  fion,  bora  in  1703,  tnd   MV«r«l 
ttughtert. 

LouU  dake  of  Orleans  teemed  at  first  ditpoaed  to  emulate 
the  Tices  of  his  father,  whose  better  tastes  for  letters  and 
aeienoe  he  also  inherited.  But  his  marriage  with  a  princess 
of  Baden,  to  whom  he  became  tenderly  attached,  weaned 
him  from  early  habits  of  dissipation ;  and  her  premature 
death,  in  1726,  affected  bis  mina  «o  deeply,  that  he  withdrew 
firom  the  world  to  a  monastery.  In  this  retreat  he  divided 
the  remainder  of  his  life  between  works  of  chanty,  religious 
exercises,  and  literary  studies;  and  here,  in  1742,  he  closed 
an  existence  dignified  with  every  virtue  that  could  adorn  a 
recluse.  Louis  left  a  son  and  daughter,  of  whom  the  for- 
mer. Louis  Philippe,  born  in  1 726,  was  his  successor  in  the 
family  honours.  His  life  was  remarkable  only  for  his  mili* 
tary  service,  in  the  early  part  of  which  he  fought  with  gal- 
lantry at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  sub- 
sequently in  some  of  the  affairs  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Me  married  a  princess  of  the  House  of  Conti,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  died  in  1785. 

Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  the  onl  v  son  of  the  last  duke,  who 
was  born  in  1747,  and  known  durins;  his  father's  life  as 
Duke  de  Chart  res,  became  afterwards  more  unhappily  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, the  Louis  Egalii6  of  the  Convention,  the  instrument 
and  the  victim  of  the  French  Revolution.  Naturally  gifted 
with  a  handsome  person  snd  superior  talents,  he  had  dis- 
figured both  mind  and  body  by  a  youth  of  debauchery ; 
and  in  maturer  years  his  infamous  reputation  exposed  him 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  to  a  contempt  which  he  but  too 
well  repaid  with  deadly  hatred  to  the  person  and  family  of 
that  monarch.  In  the  year  1778  he  was  present  in  the 
naval  action  between  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Keppel  and 
Count  d*Orvilliers  off  Cape  Ushant ;  and  he  was  accused  of 
having  behaved  in  that  engagement  with  such  shameful 
cowaraice^  that,  instead  of  receiving  the  advancement  to 
whieh  he  aspired  in  the  sea  terrice,  he  was  appointed 
colonel-general  of  hussars,  a  post  created  fbr  him  by  the 
court  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  said,  of  covering  him 
with  ridicule.  Having,  in  1 785,  succeeded  to  his  father's 
title,  he  eagerly  entered  upon  a  political  career,  of  which  it 
•eemi  to  have  been  the  object,  by  acquiring  popularity,  to 
revenge  his  imuriea  upon  the  court  and  to  raise  himself 
into  power.  He  provea  himself  however  utterly  destitute  of 
the  qualities  of  a  revolutionary  leader,  and  was  soon  over- 
whelmed in  the  political  tempest  which  he  endeavoured  to 
direct  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he 
arrayed  himself  on  every  occasion  against  the  royal  autho- 
rity :  during  the  progress  of  events  which  raised  the  Jacobin 
partv  into  power,  he  became  their  associate  and  dupe :  to 
renoer  homage  to  their  opinions  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  he  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
renounce  the  name  of  his  fiimily  and  assume  that  of 
Sgalitfi;  and  finally,  after  having  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  he  was  himself  dragged  to  the  scaffold  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1793.  He  was  married  to  Louise 
Marie  de  Bourbon-Penthievre,  daughter  of  the  duke  de 
Penthiivre,  grand  admiral  of  France,  by  whom  he  left  one 
son,  the  present  King  of  the  French,  and  a  daughter,  styled 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans. 

{VArt  de  verifier  let  Datet;  Sismondi,  HUtoire  dee 
France;  Mimoiret  de  Mademoitelle  de  Montpermer ; 
Voltaire,  Sieclee  de  Louie  XIV.  et  XV. ;  Thiers,  Hietoire 
de  la  Revoiutien  Franpaistf,  &c.) 

ORLOFF,  G.    [Peter  III.  op  Russia.] 

ORMOND.  the  name  of  a  large  territory  in  the  Irish 
county  of  Tipperary ;  and  from  thence  the  title  of  a  noble 
house,  so  antient  and  illustrious,  that  its  origin  has  been, 
perhaps  fancifully,  ascribed  to  the  ducal  blood  of  Nor- 
mandy, before  the  conquest  of  England.  But  it  is  certain 
that  tnis  family,  having  become  established  in  Ireland,  and 
distinguished  by  many  services  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  by 
several  noble  intermarriages,  was  recognised  in  that  coun- 
try, from  the  vcrv  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centyry,  as 
holding  the  hereditary  office  of  royal  cup-bearer  or  butler : 
IVom  which,  whether  then  or  at  an  earlier  period,  their 
airname  appears  to  have  been  derive<l.  Edmund  le  Botiller 
was  raiseu  by  Edward  II.  to  the  earldom  of  Carrick;  his 
son  James,  who  espoused  Eleanor  Bohun,  granddaughter 
of  Edward  I.,  was  created  by  Edward  HI.  earl  of  Ormund; 
and  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  a  second  James,  called,  from 
his  royal  descent,  *  the  nuble  earl,'  filled  the  dignity  of 
Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  the  government  of  which  kingdom 


wu  administered  under  varioot  titlet  by  lOTeral  of  hie 
descendants. 

The  distinguished  individual  however  of  the  raee  waa 
Jambs  Botlbr,  Duke  of  Ormond,  justly  described  by  his 
biographer  as  '  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  most  accom- 

Elished  courtiers,  and  worthiest  persons  of  the  age  in  which 
e  flourished.'  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1610 ;  and.  not- 
withstanding the  splendour  of  &mily  dignities  which  he 
was  destined  to  augment,  his  youth  was  passed  under  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  adverse  to  have  obscured  the  career 
of  a  less  energetic  spirit  His  grandfather,  Walter,  eari  of 
Ormond,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  only  coUateralhr. 
was  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  James  I.,  and  imprisoned  it 
several  years,  because  he  refused  to  submit  lo  an  unjust 
award  of  that  monarch  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  Soottiah 
favourites.  Sir  John  Preston,  created  lord  DingwalU  lo 
whom  the  king  had  compelled  the  late  earl  to  many  hit 
daughter,  and  was  now  resolved  to  convey  the  family  estatea. 
The  eldest  son  of  Earl  Walter  married,  against  hit  consent, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Poyntz;  and  being  drowned  in 
crossing  the  Irish  Channel,  during  his  father's  life,  left 
without  provision  a  large  family,  of  which  James  Butler, 
the  future  duke,  was  the  eldest  son.  When  Earl  Walter 
was  thrown  into  prison,  his  grandson  and  heir,  young 
James,  now  styled  viscount  Thurles,  was  arbitrarily  seized 
in  wardship  by  the  crown,  but.  with  some  care  for  his  in- 
struction, committed  to  the  tutelage  of  archbishop  Abbot; 
the  only  benefit  by  which  the  king  maj  have  designed  lo 
mitigate  his  cruel  oppression  of  the  family.  Tm  arch- 
bishop is  said  to  have  neglected  the  general  education  of  hit 
charge;  but  he  caused  him  to  be  well  instructed  in  the 
Protestant  fiiith,  to  which  we  have  the  testimony  of  Burnet, 
in  other  respects  not  his  panegyrist,  that  he  staunchly  ad- 
hered throughout  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  James  I.,  Earl  Walter  having  recovcrad 
his  own  liberty  and  the  guardiani^p  of  his  heir,  then  in  bis 
sixteenth  year,  the  young  Lord  Thurles  began  soon  after  to 
figure  at  court,  where  he  paid  his  addresses  to  bis  kina* 
woman,  Lady  Elisabeth  Preston,  and  haviiig  engaged  her 
affections,  succeeded,  not  without  many  dimeultiea,  in  ob- 
taining the  royal  assent  to  their  union.  This  marriate; 
which  took  place  in  1629,  and  seems  to  have  been  produced 
as  much  by  mutual  attachment  as  policy,  was  however  nel 
the  less  fortunate  in  reconciling  differences  which  had  ben 
fatal  to  both  their  families;  and,  in  1632,  Lord  Thurles 
succeeded,  on  his  grandfather's  death,  to  the  earldom  of 
Ormond. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Wentworth.  more  unhappily 
distinguished  under  his  later  title  of  Strafford,  entered  on 
the  government  of  Ireland;  and  the  spirited  and  lionour- 
able  deportment  of  the  young  earl  of  Ormond  soon  at- 
tracted so  much  of  his  notice  as  to  lead  bim  to  prophesy, 
with  characteristic  penetration,  that '  that  young  nobleman 
would  make  the  greatest  man  of  his  family.*  In  subMsqueot 
years,  the  upright  and  generous  devotion  of  Ormond  to  the 
service  of  the  crown  and  country  won  the  respect  even  of 
the  overbearing  Strafford ;  and  after  bis  own  ruin,  one  of 
his  last  requests  to  his  royal  master  was,  that  his  blue  nb- 
bon  of  the  Garter  might  be  bestowed  upon  his  friend  Lord 
Ormond.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1640,  Ormond  was  appointed  by  the  lords-iustices  to  the 
command  of  the  royal  troops ;  and  throughout  the  disas- 
trous period  which  followed,  he  continued,  amidst  the  fury 
and  jealousy  of.  factions,  embittered  both  by  political  and 
religious  hatred,  to  pursue  with  unshaken  integrity  and 
moderation  a  course  of  true  patriotism  and  ftdehtv  lo  his 
duty.  With  very  inadequate  forces,  bo  repeatedly  defeated 
the  rebels,  near  Dublin,  at  Drogheda,  at  Kilrush,  and  at 
Ross  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  services,  in  the  course  of 
which  be  was  thanked  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  raisri 
to  the  dignity  of  marquis  by  the  king,  he  was  so  ill  siip> 
ported  on  all  sides,  that  he  was  unable  longer  lo  sustain  the 
unequal  conflict  in  which  he  had  engaged.  Theie  were  now 
no  fewer  than  five  parties  in  Ireland:— the  ProtestanU  and 
Roman  Catholics  well  affected  lo  the  king,  but  opposed  lo 
each  other:  the  Protestants  favourable  to  the  parliamesl- 
ary  cause ;  the  PapisU  under  their  priesU  wholly  devoted 
lo  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  the  Scotch  Presbyteriana  of  Iht 
north,  who  had  their  separate  interests  and  feelings.  The 
exertions  of  Ormond  being  paralysed  by  the  dissensioM 
which  prevented  the  majority  of  these  fiidiona  from  uniting 
against  the  common  enemy,  he  was  compelled,  in  1643,  to 
coodude  a  titaqr  for  a  eeaittion  of  armiv  which,  on 
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previous  barbarities  comTyitted  by  the  Irish  rebels, 
great  dissatisfaction  in  England, 
ighout  the  next  four  years,  during  which  the  civil 
s  raging  in  England,  Ormond,  who  had  been  in- 
by  Charles  I.  with  the  nominal  dignity  of  lord-lieu- 
of  Ireland,  contrived  in  some  measure  to  hold  that 
for  his  master,  and  even  to  detach  forces  to  his 
>ui  when  Charles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
s,  the  position   of  the   lord-lieutenant  in   Ireland 

the  Roman  Catholics  having  become  completely 
ole,  he  resigned  his  authority  by  treaty  into  the 
of  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  proceeded   to 

a  satisfactory  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  king, 
prisoner  at  Hampton  Court.  From  thence  he  retired 
ice;  but  still  directing  his  attention  to  Ireland,  and 
ig  encouragement  from  the  portion  of  the  Roman 
cs  best  affected  to  the  crown,  he  again  landed  in  that 
n,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  the  royal  authority. 
istanding  every  gallant  effort  however,  be  was  de- 
in  an  attempt  to  besiege  the  parliamentary  forces 
Colonel  Jones  in  Dublin ;  and  Cromwell  himself  soon 

ding  in  Ireland  with  an  overwhelming  force,  Or- 
iM  finally  obliged,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1650,  to 
e  the  island  and  withdraw  to  France.  From  this 
til  the  death  of  Cromwell,  during  which  interval  he 
quently  reduced  to  great  straits  for  the  common 
-ies  of  life,  Ormond  was  actively  and  variously  em- 
ny  important  and  dangerous  missions  for  his 
au|(,  dnarles  II. ;  and,  on  the  Restoration,  he  ac- 
ted Charles  to  England,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
gs  and  services  by  his  elevation  to  the  ducal  title  and 
^noors. 

emainder  of  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  was 
though  not  without  some  troubles  and  reverses,  in 
ified  enjoyment  of  a  high  rank  and  spotless  reputa- 
hese  could  not  always  protect  him  from  the  royal 
ind  the  base  machinations  of  court  intriguers ;  and 
[le  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  be  was  twice 
fisessed  and  deprived  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
i  administered  for  many  years  with  admirable  ac- 

dom.  and  justice.  It  was  in  the  interval  of  his 
are  of  this  high  office,  that,  in  1670,  a  singular  and 

outrage  was  committed  upon  his  person  in  the 
'  London  by  that  notorious  ruflian  Colonel  Blood, 
1  five  accomplices,  waylaid  him  as  he  was  returning 
ate  dinner  in  the  city,  and  dragged  him  from  his 
ith  the  intention,  as  it  was  believed,  if  he  had  not 
^aed,  of  hanging  him  at  Tyburn.  Blood,  who  had 
aged  in  a  plot  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dublin  during 
s  government  of  Ireland,  pretended '  that  he  was 
to  retaliate  upon  the  duke's  person  for  the  exe- 
'  some  of  his  associates  on  that  occasion :  but  it 
agly   suspected  that  the  villain  had  been   insti- 

his  audacious  attempt  by  the  profligate  duke  of 
ham,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Ormond;  and  so  con- 
as  his  gallant  son,  the  earl  of  Ossory,  of  the  guilt 
neham,  that,  soon  after,  at  court,  seeing  that  noble- 
Lnding  by  the  king,  he  said  to  him,  '  My  lord  of 
^ham,  I  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
mpt  of  Blood's  upon  my  father ;  and  therefore  I  give 
warning,  that  if  my  father  comes  to  a  violent  end 
I  or  pistol,  if  he  dies  by  the  hand  of  a  ruffian,  or 
lore  secret  way  of  poison,  I  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
e  first  author  of  it.  I  shall  consider  you  as  the 
;  I  shall  treat  you  as  such ;  and  wherever  I  meet 
nail  pistol  you,  though  you  should  stand  behind  the 
lair.  And  I  tell  it  you  now  in  his  Majesty's  pre- 
lat  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  ray  word.' 
id  himself  was  remarkable  for  some  pithy  sayings. 
e  was  ungratefully  abandoned  to  the  malice  of  his 
by  Charles  II.  in  his  first  government  of  Ireland 
Restoration,  be  contented  himself  with  saying  to 
;,  that  *  though  it  would  never  trouble  him  to 
le  for  his  Majesty,  yet  it  would  be  an  insupportable 
to  be  undone  by  him.'  And  when  Blood  had  been 
isoner   in   his  attempt  to  seize    the  regalia,   and 

strangely  infatuated,  if  not  disgracefully  intimi* 
y  the  language  of  the  ruffian,  whom  curiosity  led 
isit  in  the  Tower,  sent  to  Ormond  to  desire  that  he 
or^ve  Blood,  for  reasons  which  Lurd  Arlington 
;eU  bira,  the  duke  drily  replied  to  that  nobleman, 
the  king  could  forgive  the  offender  for  stealing  the 
be  might  easily  forgive  the  attempt  upon  bis  life ; 
'.C^  No.  1042 


and  that  if  such  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  was  for  him 
a  sufficient  reason,  and  his  lordship  might  spare  the  rest. 
Ormond  lived  unmolested  for  many  years  after  this  flagitious 
attempt,  though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  the  noble- 
minded  Ossory;  and  he  himself  died,  full  of  years  and 
honour,  in  the  year  1688. 

Of  his  numerous  children,  the  eldest  who  grew  to  man- 
hood was  Thomas,  earl  of  Ossory,  the  worthy  son  of  such  a 
father,  and  eulogised  by  Burnet  as  *a  man  of  great  honour, 
generosity,  and  courage.'  He  was  also  gifted  with  many 
intellectual  accomplishments;  was  equally  distinguished 
throughout  the  reign  of  Chtgrles  II.  for  his  military  services 
by  sea  and  land ;  and  would  probably,  if  his  life  had  been 
spared,  have  proved  himself  even  a  more  perfect  character 
than  his  parent:  but  he  died  of  a  violent  fever  in  1680,  at 
the  premature  age  of  forty-six  years.  He  was  the  father 
of  James,  second  duke  of  Ormond,  who  inherited  several 
of  the  generous  and  chivalric  qualities  of  his  house,  and  took 
a  conspicuous  share  both  in  the  military  achievements  and 
civil  dissensions  of  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Queen 
Anne.  But  when  driven  from  England,  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  by  the  persecution  of  his  political  antagonists,  he 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Pretender;  and  being  conse- 
quently attainted,  he  sullied  his  fame  by  engaging  in  the 
service  of  the  national  enemies  of  bis  country,  and  accept- 
ing from  the  king  of  Spain  the  command  of  an  abortive 
expedition  for  the  iivvasion  of  Great  Britain. 

(Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond;  Burnet's  History 
of  his  oton  Time  ;  Biographia  Britannica,  art.  •  Butler.*) 
ORMSKIRK.    [Lancashire.] 

ORMUS,  or  more  properly  HORMUZ.  is  an  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  27**  N.  lat.  and  56**  30' 
E.  long.  It  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  Persian  coast,  and 
about  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  Its  form  is  nearly 
circular,  and  its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  broken  and 
rugged.  It  is  a  mere  barren  rock,  without  vegetation.  The 
surface,  which  is  entirely  without  soil,  exhibits  the  singular 
stratification  of  the  island  ;  the  conical  shape  and  isolated 
position  of  the  numerous  small  hills  of  which  the  island 
consists,  lead  the  spectator  to  attribute  its  origin  to  volcanic 
agency.  The  rugged  hills  which  line  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  island  are  covered  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
base  with  an  incrustation  of  salt,  which  in  some  places  is  as 
transparent  as  ice.  In  other  places  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  dusky  red-coloured  earth,  which  owes 
its  colour  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  with  which  the  whole  surface 
of  the  island  is  impregnated.  Even  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore  is  composed  of  the  finest  particles  of  iron,  pulverised 
by  the  waves.  As  the  island  contains  no  fresh-water 
springs,  the  inhabitants  use  the  rain-water  collected  in  se- 
veral tanks,  which  were  constructed  perhaps  some  300  years 
ago.  There  is  excellent  anchorage  on  the  north-eastern 
shore,  opposite  the  town,  where  a  vessel  may  be  sheltered 
from  all  winds  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore.  The  fortress 
is  situated  about  300  yards  from  the  shore,  on  a  projecting 
point  of  land,  which  is  separated  from  the  island  by  a  moat. 
On  the  plain  which  stretches  from  it  to  the  hills,  and  is 
about  two  miles  wide,  are  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous  town 
of  Hormuz.  The  Imam  of  Muskat  has  now  possession  of 
the  island ;  he  farms  it  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  has  a 
garrison  of  100  men  in  the  fortress.  He  derives  a  revenue 
from  the  salt,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities.  In 
1827,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  300,  all 
of  whom  were  employed  in  collecting  salt  or  in  fishing. 

The  name  of  Harmozia  occurs  in  Arrian's  'Indica, 
where  however  it  does  not  denote  the  island,  but  a  town 
situated  opposite  to  it  on  the  continent  of  Persia,  on  the 
river  Anamis,  now  called  Minaw.  The  name  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  island,  which,  according  toOuseley^ 
was  previously  called  Jerun.  In  antient  times  it  seems  only 
to  have  served  as  a  place  of  retreat  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  shores  in  times  of  invasion  or  civil  commotion. 
Albuquerque  took  possession  of  the  island  in  1507,  and  of 
the  town,  which  was  then  on  it,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  Arabs  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  from 
sending  aid  to  the  petty  sovereigns  on  the  coast  of  Malaliar, 
with  whom  they  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.  The 
consequences  of  this  event  were  much  more  favourable  to 
the  Portuguese  than  Albuquerque  had  imagined.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  finding  that 
their  commerce  with  Hindustan  was  entirely  cut  off,  the 
Portuguese  made  Ormuz  the  deposit  of  all  kinds  of  Indian 
goods,  and  managed  their  affairs  so  well,  that  in  a  short 
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time  Ormuz  became  a  populous  and  rich  commercial  town. 
The  buildings  covered  a  space  three  miles  in  length  along 
the  fea>shore,  and  two  miles  in  width.  The  town  contained 
400U  houses  and  40,0UU  inhabitants,  and  its  commercial  re- 
lations extended  over  all  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  to  Bok- 
hara and  Samarkand  in  Turkistan.  The  \om  of  Ormuz  was 
one  of  the  flrtit  signs  of  the  dechne  of  the  Portui^ucM}  power 
in  India.  In  lG2*i,  Shah  Abb4s  the  Groat  took  it  from 
them,  in  which  enterprise  he  was  assiste<l  by  the  Engli»h 
with  a  bf^uadron  of  nine  sail  of  the  line.  He  expelled  the 
Portuguese,  demolished  the  town,  and  transferred  its  com- 
merce to  Gombroon,  or  Bunder  Abbas,  on  the  mainland  of 
Persia,  nearly  oppi)site  to  Ormus.  Gombroon  continued  to 
be  the  principal  commercial  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Abousliehr  took 
its  place. 

(Ouseley*s  Travel t  in  various  Countries  in  the  East^  4^. ; 
Kinneir*s  Geographical  Memoir;  Kempthorne  'On  the 
Eastern  Shores  or  the  Persian  Gulf,*  in  London  Geogra- 
ffhical  Journal,  vol.  v. ;  and  Whitelock  *  On  the  Islands  and 
Coast  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,'  in  London 
Geographical  Journal,  vol.  viii.) 

ORNE,  a  departn)ent  in  the  northern  part  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  nortli  bv  the  department  of  Calvados,  on  the 
north-east  by  that  of  Euro,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by 
that  of  Sure  et  Loir,  on  the  south  by  those  of  Sarthe  and 
Mayenne.  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Manche.  The  de- 
partment has  an  irregular  oblong  figure ;  tlie  greatest  di- 
mension is  from  east  to  west,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Longny  to  that  of  Passais  near  Domfront,  b4  miles ;  the 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  from  near  La  Fert6 
Frenel  to  the  contact  of  the  three  departments  of  Orne, 
Sarthe,  and  Euro  et  Loir,  60  miles.  It  is  comprehended 
between  48''  lo'  and  48"  67'  N.  lat.,  and  0**  59'  E.  and  0°d2' 
W.  long.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2364 
square  miles,  being  very  little  less  than  the  average  area  of 
the  French  departments,  and  rather  exceeding  the  conjoint 
areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
|N)pulation,  in  1831,  was  441,881 ;  in  1836  it  was  443,688, 
bhowing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  1807,  or  less  than  half 
per  cent.,  and  giving  183  or  184  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile.  In  amount  of  population  it  is  inferior  to  either  of 
the  above-mentioned  English  counties,  and  in  density  of 
population  very  far  below  them.  Alen^on,  the  capital,  is 
105  miles  in  a  direct  line  west-south-west  of  Paris,  or 
115  miles  by  the  road  through  Versailles,  Dreux,  and  Mor- 
tagne. 

The  department  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
by  the  mountains  which  form  the  prolongation  of  the  Ar- 
morican  chain,  and  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
from  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  various  small  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  English  Channel.  The  western  side  of 
the  department  is  occupied  by  the  primitive  and  other  rocks 
which  underlie  the  coal-measures.  Coal  is  not  found,  at 
least  not  worked.  The  valleys  of  the  Sarthe  and  Orne  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  formations  which  inter\'ene  between 
the  chalk  and  the  new  red-sandstone;  and  the  eastern  side 
of  the  department  is  overspread  by  the  chalk  which  encircles 
the  Paris  basin.  Mines  of  iron  and  mani^nese  are  worked 
in  several  places :  gold  was  once  found,  but  the  working  of 
the  mine  has  been  long  given  up.  Granite  of  a  fine  grain, 
liiiicstone,  freestone,  white  and  grev  marl,  kaolin  for  ]>orce- 
lain  and  clay  for  earthenware,  sand  of  various  kinds  suiti^ 
for  glass-works,  and  the  crystals  of  quartz  known  as  the 
Alengon  diamonds,  are  dug.  There  are  several  medicinal 
springs,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Bagnoles 
near  Juvigny,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Domfront.  There 
are  twelve  iron-works  in  the  department,  in  which  are  ten 
furnaces  for  smelting  pig-iron,  and  thirty  forges  for  pro- 
ducing wroui;ht-iron.  Charcoal  is  almost  exclusively  em- 
ploved  as  fuef  in  these  works. 

1* here  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  the  department.  The 
Mayenne  has  its  source  and  some  part  of  its  course  just 
witiun  the  southern  border;  and  the  ViH?,  the  Varenne 
(with  its  feeder  the  Egrame),  and  the  Sarthe,  tributaries  of 
the  Mavonne,  also  rise  in  the  department,  in  or  upon  the 
border  of  which  the  Sarthe  has  the  first  35  miles  of  its 
course.  The  H  uinc.  a  tributary  of  the  Sarthe,  and  the  Cona- 
meauchc  ond  the  Memc,  feeders  of  the  Huine,  rise  in  this 
department,  and  water  its  eastern  part.  The  Mayenne  and 
its  tributaries  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Loire.  Tlie  Eure. 
the  Iton,  the  Rille,  the  Charentonne,  and  the  Gruil,  all 
vhifih  belong  to  the  syftem  of  th«  Seinerhse  oa  the  eattem 


side  of  the  department.  The  Orne  rises  near  S/'cz .  and 
flows  nearly  40  miles  before  it  quits  the  departmetil :  \U  tri- 
butariea,  the  Thouane,  the  Ure,  the  Canre,  the  Udon,  the 
Rouvre,  and  the  Noireau,  and  the  Verc,  a  feeder  uf  ilit 
Noireau,  belong  to  this  department.  The  Dtvca  and  tlie 
Toucnues,  with  its  feeder  the  Vie,  rise  in  the  department 
The  Orne,  the  Dives,  and  the  Toucques  flow  into  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  There  are  no  navigable  canals,  and  the  de- 
partment is  entirely  destitute  of  internal  navigation. 

There  are  eight  Routes  Hoyales,  or  government  roadi, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  '204  miles,  viz.  b5  in  good 
repair,  113  out  of  repair,  and  6  unfinished.  The  orincipal 
road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Rennes  and  Brest,  which  enters 
the  department  on  the  east  side,  and  passes  through  Tuu- 
rouvre,  Mortagne,  Lo  M(^le,  and  Alen^on,  about  1*2  mUat 
beyond  which  it  quits  the  department.  Roads  lead  frum 
Alen9on  in  one  direction  to  Le  Mans,  in  the  department  of 
Sarthe ;  in  another,  by  S^ez  and  Gac£  to  Rouen,  in  tht 
department  of  Seine  Infcrieure,  with  a  branch  from  it  at 
S^  by  Argentan  to  Falaise  and  Caen,  in  the  departntnt 
of  Calvados.  A  road  from  Caen  to  Mayenne  and  Laval 
(Mayenne)  passes  through  Flers  and  Domfront,  in  tbt 
western  side  of  the  department ;  and  a  road  from  Paris  lo 
Alen^on  by  Chartres  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou  (Eure  et  Loir) 
passes  through  BellSme  in  the  soutn-eastern  corner.  Tho 
Routes  D6partemen tales,  or  departmental  roads,  have  u 
aggregate  length  of  294  miles,  viz.  183  in  repair,  6  out  of 
repair,  and  105  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and  patu  bavo 
an  aggregate  length  of  above  4500  miles. 

The  climate  is  temperate :  westerlv  winds  are  predomi- 
nant, and  bring  with  them  mists  and  rain.  AgiicuUuro  ii 
in  a  backward  condition,  the  cultivators  clinging  to  old 
usages  with  considerable  tenacity.  The  whole  surftce  of 
the  department  is  estimated  at  more  than  1,500,000  acrei^ 
of  which  about  800.000  acres,  or  above  half,  are  under  ihm 
plough.  The  principal  grain  cultivated  is  oata,  the  produeo 
of  which  exceeds  the  average  produce  of  France  in  the  pro> 
portion  of  4  to  1.  In  wheat  and  barley  the  produco  it 
below  the  average  of  France,  in  rye  and  maslin,  or  mixed 
corn,  considerably  below,  and  in  pnotatoes  still  more  so ;  bat 
in  buckwheat  the  preponderance  is  proportionately  almost 
as  great  as  in  oats.  About  *25,000  acres  are  occupied  •• 
orchards  and  gardens :  the  growth  of  apples  for  cider  is  rtif 
great,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  what  it  was  before  tM 
Revolution.  As  no  wine  is  grown,  cider  is  the  commoA 
drink,  and  in  abundant  years  a  portion  of  it  is  distilled  into 
brandy.  Pulse,  hemp,  and  llax  are  raised ;  plums  art 
grown  in  considerable  quantity ;  and  some  beet-rout  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  There  are  about  300,000  acres  of 
meadow  land,  and  heaths  and  opi'n  pastan^rounds  lo  the 
extent  of  45,000  acres.  The  meadows,  especially  in  tlw 
valleys  of  the  Toucques  and  the  Vie,  produce  abundance  of 
grass,  and  furnish  food  for  the  horses  and  homed  cattle,  in 
tlie  number  of  which  this  department  is  pre-eminent.  Tho 
horses  are  of  the  best  Norman  breed,  and  the  homed  catUi 
arc  generally  of  good  breed.  The  butter  and  cheese,  ex- 
cept the  cheese  of  Vimouticrs,  which  is  in  good  repute,  art 
of  inferior  quality.  The  oxen  for  fattening  are  brought 
from  the  departments  of  La  Vendee,  Deux  Sdvres.  and 
Mayenne:  the  finest  beasts  are  sent  to  Poissy  (Seme el 
Oise)  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  The  number  of  sheep  rather 
exceeds  the  average  of  France,  but  the  breed  and  manage- 
ment have  been  very  much  neglected :  folding  them  is  hlUo 
practised.  The  intn>duction  of  the  Merinos  and  the  crom- 
ing  of  the  breed  with  them  have  led  to  some  impruvements. 
Swine  are  numerous,  and  are  almost  entirely  destined  luc 
the  supply  of  Paris.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Argentan, 
poultry,  especially  geese,  arc  much  attended  to,  and  ibcv 
flesh  and  their  quills  and  feathers  form  important  articks 
of  produce.  Bees  are  kept.  There  are  about  IbO.UOO  acres 
of  woodland.  Small  game  are  tolerably  abundant;  tbt 
partridges  of  Domfront  aro  in  high  repute.  The  nvert 
abound  with  fish. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissemcnts  ai 
follows : — 

8q.  r«>puUtiou.  i'om- 
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There  are  thirty-six  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
jostioe  of  the  peace. 

The  arrondissement  of  Alengon  contains  the  towns  of 
Alen^on  (population,  in  1831,  13»448  for  the  town  itself,  or 
14,019  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836,  13,934  for  the 
commune  [Alen^on]  and  Le  M6le,  on  the  Sarthe  ;  S6ez 
(population  3675  for  the  town,  5049  for  the  whole  com- 
mune), on  the  Orne ;  Carrouges,  on  the  Udon,  a  feeder  of 
theOrne;  and  Essey,  hetween  Le  M61e  and  S6ez.  S6ez, 
probably  the  capital  of  the  Saii,  an  antient  Celtic  people, 
was  of  more  importance  in  the  ninth  century  (when  it  was 
dBStroyed  by  the  Normans)  than  it  is  at  present.  In  the  sub- 
lequent  centuries  it  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  France 
with  the  dukes  of  Normandie  and  the  English.  Its  prin- 
cipal edifice  is  the  cathedral,  a  Grothic  building  of  the  twelfth 
eentuiy,  adorned  with  sculptures  and  paintings.  The 
townsmen  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  embroidered 
maslin  and  other  cotton  roods.  There  are  a  college  and  an 
igricultural  society,  (jharlotte  Orday  was  bom  at  S^z. 
Le  Mile  is  a  tolerably  handsome  town  of  one  street  along 
the  road  ftom  Paris  to  Alen^on  and  Rennes.  The  inha- 
bitants amount  to  about  1500.  At  CSarrouges  the  manu&c- 
tore  of  aa  embroidered  muslin  is  carried  on. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Argentan  are — Argentan  (popu- 
htion,  in  1831,  5612  for  the  town,  or  6147  for  the  whole 
eommune;  in  1836,  5772  for  the  commune)  [Argentan] 
sndEcoucbe,  on  the  Orne;  Grand  Mortree,on  theThouane, 
t  feeder  of  the  Orne ;  Briouze,  near  the  Rouvre,  another 
feeder  of  the  Orne ;  Rancs,  between  the  Thouane  and  the 
Rouvie;  Exmes,  Chambois,  and  Trun,  on  the  Dives; 
Vimoutiers,  on  the  Vie ;  Merlerault,  6ac6,  and  Le  Sap,  on 
or  Dear  the  Toucques;  and  Echauffou,  St.  Evroult,  and  La 
Fert^  Frenel,  on  or  near  the  Charentonne.    Vimoutiers  is 

centre  of  a  district  in  which  20,000  persons  are  engaged 

the  manufacture  of  stout  bleached  linens.  There  are 
M  1  tanjrards  in  the  town,  which  has  a  population  ot 
abi  3700.  The  village  of  Sainte  Honorine  de  Guillaume, 
1       >f  Argentan,  has  a  population  of  2000,  who  are  engaged 

J  ryinjg  and  working  granite;  and  at  Le  Pin,  near 
t%s^eukAiU  la  an  extensive  establishment  for  improving  the 

ed  of  horses.    Before  the  Revolution,  this  establishment 

intained  in  great  extent  and  completeness,  and  per- 

tarns  n*      ted  to  it  from  all  narts  of  France,  and  from  Eng- 

d,      Mn,  Grermany,  and  Itaiv,  to  purchase  saddle-horses 

httmers.  It  was  suppressed  in  the  early  period  of  the 
Ae     ution,  but  its  suppression  led  to  a  great  degeneracy  in 

uurses  of  Normandie,  and  it  was  re-established  during 
we  consular  government. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Domfront  are — Domfiront  (popu- 
lation, in  1831,  1511  for  the  town,  or  1873  for  the  whole 
commune ;  in  1836,  2417  for  the  commune)  and  St  Gervais, 
on  the  Varenne ;  Zonlay,  on  the  Egrame ;  Fiers  (popula- 
tioQ  1646  town,  4368  whole  commune),  on  a  branch  of  the 
Vere;  Tinchebray  (population  3264  town,  3413  whole  com- 
mune), on  the  Noireau ;  La  Corneille,  near  the  Rouvre ; 
Couriene  and  Juvigny-sous-Andaine,  on  or  near  the 
Mayenne,  and  La  Ferte  Mace  (population  2122  town, 
4613  whole  commune),  on  a  branch  of  the  same  river. 
Domfront  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rook,  through 
a  cleft  in  which,  200  feet  deep,  the  river  Varenne  flows. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  coarse  linens  and  other  woven 
fiibrtcs.  At  Flers  and  La  Fert6  Mac^  cotton  goods  are 
woven,  and  at  the  latter  box-wood  snuff-boxes  are  made. 
There  are  iron-works  and  paper-mills  at  Tinchebray,  which 
has  some  historical  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  which 
tnnsferred  the  duchy  of  Normandie  from  Robert,  eldest 
Ka  of  William  the  CSonqueror,  to  his  younger  brother  and 
competitor  Henry  L  of  England. 

la  the  arrondi^ment  of  Mortagne  are— Mortagne  (popu- 
)atiMi,in  1831,  4748  town,  5158  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
5692  eommune),  near  the  head  of  the  Commeauche ;  Tou- 
roune,  near  the  bank  of  the  same  river,  and  Longny  on 
ooe  of  its  feeders ;   Mauves  and  R6malard  or  Regmalard, 
on  the  Huine;  BellSme  (population  3264  town,  3413  whole 
commune),  on  the  Mdme,  a  feeder  of  the  Huine ;  Moulins- 
U-Marche,  near  the  head  of  the  Sarthe ;  and  L*  Aigle  (popu- 
lation 4712  town,    5412  whole  commune),   on  the  Rille. 
Mortagne  is  on  the  summit  and  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill, 
the  height  of  which  has  been  estimated  (but  probably  with 
exaggeration)  at  1000  feet.    It  is  walled,  and  entered  by  five 
S^tes,  adjacent  to  which  are  as  many  suburbs.    The  prin- 
Qptl  street  is  of  considerable  length  and  of  a  good  widtn ;  it 
nuis  along  the  road  firom  Paris  to  Brest,  and  near  its  western 


end  is  the  parade,  the  principal  open  space  in  the  town 
Mortagne  is  the  resideuce  of  many  genteel  families,  and 
abounds  with  mansions  and  good  housesj^hich,  together 
with  the  length  and  width  of  its  principanRreet,  lead  tra- 
vellers to  think  it  of  greater  extent  and  importance  than 
it  really  is.  The  numerous  shops  are  well  furnished, 
and  with  articles  of  luxury  or  convenience  not  commonly 
kept  in  towns  of  the  same  size ;  with  these  articles  it  sup- 
plies places  larger  than  itself.  The  great  want  of  the  town 
is  of  water.  It  is  supplied  from  fountains  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  from  whence  the  water  is  carried  and  sold  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  principal  church  is  in  a  commanding  situa- 
tion: it  is  of  Gk)thic  architecture,  and  its  massive  tower, 
surmounted  with  *a  quadrangular  dome,'  forms  a  striking 
object  at  a  distance.  There  is  an  hospital  or  almshouse, 
with  a  pleasant  garden  attached ;  but  has  not  (unless 
lately  established)  either  a  theatre  or  public  walk.  There 
are  some  linen  and  cotton  manufactures;  the  linens  are 
suited  for  exportation  to  the  colonies.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets,  and  several  yearly  fairs,  two  of  them 
considerable  horse- fairs.  Mortagne  was  antiently  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Le  Perche,  and  a  place  of  strength :  it 
suffered  much  in  several  wars,  and  in  the  war  of  the 
League  was  pillaf^ed  by  one  party  or  the  other  twenty-two 
limes  in  less  than  four  years.  A  few  miles  from  Mortagne 
is  a  Trappist  convent,  re-established  with  additional  aus- 
terities since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  At  Tou- 
rouvre,  which  has  about  1500  to  2000  inhabitants,  are  iron 
and  glass  works :  at  Longny,  which  has  about  2500  to  3000 
inhabitants,  there  are  iron-works,  and  trade  is  carried  on 
in  cattle  and  horses.  R6malard  or  Regmalard,  with  about 
1 700  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
small  trade  in  hemp  and  hides.  Bell6me  is  on  a  hill:  it 
consists  of  one  principal  street  along  the  road  from  Chartres 
and  Nogent  to  Alengon.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength, 
and  sustained^ several  sieges.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
some  table  and  other  linens,  cotton  goods,  and  paper ;  and 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  in  wood  obtained  from 
the  forest  of  BellSme,  one  of  the  best  in  France  for  the  fine 
trees  which  it  produces,  though  not  of  great  extent.  At 
Moulins-la-Marche  fire-arms  are  manufactured.  L* Aigle 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  a  ditch.  It  is  probably  the  busiest 
manufacturing  town  in  the  department.  The  pins  and 
knitting  and  sewing  needles  maoe  here  are  known  all  over 
France ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  curtain-rings,  iron,  steel, 
steel  and  copper  wire,  wires  for  pianos,  and  other  small 
hardwares  are  made.  Stockings,  hats,  laces,  tapes,  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  leather,  and  paper  are  also  manufactured. 
There  are  five  yearly  fairs. 

The  population  of  the  towns,  when  accurately  gi>'en,  is 
from  the  census  of  1831 ;  and,  when  not  otherwise  specified, 
is  that  of  the  whole  commune ;  when  given  approximately, 
it  is  from  Dulaure's  Environs  de  Baris  (a.d.  1828),  or 
Vaysse  de  Villiers's  liinermre  Descriptif  (1821-1822). 

The  principal  manufactures  in  the  department  are  those 
of  iron  and  hardwares  in  the  arrondissements  of  Mortagne 
and  Argentan;  lace,  linens,  and  cottons  in  those  of  Alen^on 
and  Domfront ;  haircloth,  pottery,  glass,  paper,  and  leather. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  resort  every  year  to  the  neighbour- 
ing departments  to  follow  their  business  as  stone-cutters, 
hemp-combers,  gardeners,  hawkers  of  haircloth,  &c.  This 
custom  of  migration  has  diminished  since  the  Revolution. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Scez,  the  bishop 
of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  It 
is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  Acad6mie 
Universitaire  of  Caen ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  military  divi- 
sion, of  which  Rouen  is  the  head-quarters.  It  returns  seven 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  edu- 
cation it  is  above  the  average  of  France ;  of  the  young  men 
enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  45  in  every  100 
could  read  and  write. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  this  part  of  France 
was  included  chiefly  in  the  territory  of  the  Saii  (who  were 
probably  the  Essui  of  Csesar),  but  portions  of  it  appear  to 
have  been  included  in  the  respective  territories  of  the  Baio- 
casses,  the  Viducasses,  the  Lexovii,  the  Aulerci-Eburovices, 
the  Carnutes,  the  Aulerci-Cenomani,  and  the  Diablintes. 
These  were  all  Celtic  nations,  and  were  comprehended  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda,  except  the 
last  three,  who  were  included,  the  Aulerci-Cenomani  and 
the  Diablentes  in  Lugdunensis  Tertia,  and  the  Carnutes  in 
Lugdunensis  Quarta.    The  only  antient  town- known  to 
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have  existed  >ntbm  its  lioundary  was  Saii,  now  S6ez.  Some 
Hoinan  anti(}uitic»  have  been  found  :  ainon<(  tbein  arc  Kotne 
iiiscripti  )ns  near  a  mineral  spiing  in  the  forest  of  Belli^me. 
In  the  mi<1dl^|fc(;e4  tins  district  constituted  Le  Pays 
d'lloiihne  and  I^  Canipagno  d*AbMi9()n  ;  it  also  formed 
part  of  Les  Pays  de  la  Campai^ne,  d'Oucbe,  de  Lieuvni,  and 
di!  Boccage.  all  in  Normiiidie.  The  arroiidissement  of 
Montague  formed  ]iart  of  the  county  of  Percbe.  The 
country  sufTered  mucb  from  tbo  wars  uf  tbe  Normans  and 
the  Eniclisb  in  France,  and  from  tbe  religious  wars  of  ibe 
sixteenth  centurv. 

ORNlTHICftNITES,  Professor  Hitchcock's  name  for 
tbo  f(M>t marks  of  birds  impressed  on  the  surface  of  sand- 
sn»ne  in  tbe  vallrv  of  the  Connecticut.  [Grallatorks, 
vol.  xi..  p.  ;M  J.]  1'he  foll«)wing  will  be  read  with  interest 
us  being  connected  with  this  subject: — 

In  a  paper  read  before  tbe  Geological  Society  of  I^ndon 
nn  tbe  15th  May,  1S35,  Dr.  Mantell  stated  that  soon  after 
bis  attention  was  directed  to  the  fossils  of  the  Wcalden,  he 
discuvend  in  the  strata  of  Tdgate  Forest  several  hlender 
boni'S.  whirl),  from  their  close  resemblance  to  tho  tarso- 
metatarsal bones  of  certain  GraUa*,  or  Waiters^  he  was 
induced  to  refer  to  Birds.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion 
was  afterwards  doubted,  in  con>e(|uence  of  tbe  so-called 
bones  of  birds  found  at  Stonesfield  being  ascertained  to  be 
the  os<eouR  remains  (»f  Pterodactyles.  Subsequently  how- 
ever Dr.  Mantell  discovered  specimens  of  a  more  deciiled 
character,  and  submitted  them  to  Baron  Cuvier  during  his 
last  visit  to  England ;  and  that  distinguished  zoolo9;ist  pro- 
nounced them  to  have  belonged  to  a  Wader,  probably  a 
species  of  Ardfu.  Doubts  were,  notwithstanding,  still  en- 
tertained, not  only  whether  these  remains  did  really  belong 
to  any  of  the  AriieitUr,  but  whether  they  were  referrible  to 
Binls  at  all.  The  sjHJcimens  bavint;  been  placed  by  Dr. 
Mantell  in  tho  hands  of  Professor  Owen,  that  acute  com- 
parative anatomist  pointe<l  out  one  bone  as  having  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  a  Wader.  This  fossil  he  declared  to 
be  the  distal  extremity  of  a  left  tarso-metatarsal  bone,  and 
it  prescntcil  the  articular  surface,  or  placeof  attachment,  of 
the  |)osterior  or  opposable  toe.  Other  specimens  of  long 
bones  were  conceived  by  the  professor  to  have  belonged  to 
a  more  erpctoid  form  of  bird  than  is  now  known. 

This  examination  confirms  Dr.  Mantell's  previous  views 
of  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  birds  below  the  chalk, 
and  the  fossils  described  by  him  are  the  oldest  r(*maiuH  of 
tho  class  at  present  discovere<l.  (6'^/.  /Vor.,  vol.  ii. ;  GeoL 
Trans, <t  vol.  v.,  2nd  series.) 

ORNITIIOCE'PHALUS.  Si»mmenngs  name  for  tho 
extinct  Saurian  form  termed  Pierodaciylushy  Cuvier.  [Pte- 
bodactylk] 

ORNITIlO'LOGY.  tbe  science  which  teaches  the  natural 
history  and  arrangement  of  birds.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  wortls  "Opwc,  •  ornis,'  a  bird,  and  Xoyoc, 
*  looses,*  a  discourse ;  signifying  literally  *  a  discourse  upon 
birds.*    [BiRns.l 

ORNl'TUOPUS,  IS  a  genus  of  small  papilionaceous 
annual  plants,  found  in  pastures  and  wild  places  in  Europe. 
They  are  characterised,  among  other  things,  by  a  cluster  of 
curved  pods  which  are  jointed  something  like  a  biid's  toe, 
on  which  account  they  arc  called  birdVfoot  trefoil.  Tlie 
species  found  in  this  eountiy  is  a  plant  from  two  to  six 
inches  high,  \tith  pinnated  leaves  and  small  white  flowers 
striped  with  red,  and  is  of  no  economical  importance ;  but 
in  Portugal  occurs  tbe  O.  Mtivuf,  an  annual  growing  as 
much  as  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  stems  as  succulent  and 
nutritious  as  those  of  vetches  or  lucerne,  and  cultivated  in 
that  country  as  food  for  cattle  under  tbe  name  of  Serra- 
dilla.  It  succeeds  in  blowing  sand,  and  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing an  abundant  produce  in  the  poorest  soils.  The  writer 
of  this  note  formerly  saw  it  grown  to  some  extent  in  the 
sandy  land  about  Thetfoni,  and  tlie  crop  of  herbage  at  that 
lime  was  most  abundant ;  it  does  not  however  seem  to  have 
been  introductMl  into  general  cultivation. 

ORNITHORHYNCHUS,  Blumenbacb's  name  for  that 
extraonliuaiyr)uadru{KMlal  form,  TheDuckhill^  or  Duckftified 
Pfati/puJt,  P/ntyjius  anatimts  of  Shaw :  MaUangonfr^  Tarn- 
6r«/'if,  and  (aci-ordnig  to  tbe  French)  Mouflengong  \}{  the 
natives  of  New  South  Wales;  H'atcr-mole  of  the  English 
olonists. 

It  is  hanlly  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  this  animal  was 
ftrst  sent  from  New  Holland  to  this  country,  it  was  received 
by  zoologists  with  caution  amounting  to  suspicion.  The 
lingular  beak,  which  occupied  the  luual  place  of  the  mouth. 


startled  tho  observer  when  it  appeared  as  the  organ  of  a 
hairy  quadruped  ;  nor  was  it  till  one  or  two  more  spcrtmchs 
a/ rived  (from  Governor  Hunter,  we  believe,  and  ad.lrcMed 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks)  that  naturalists  were  reaily  to  alU^w 
that  this  beak  was  naturally  attache<l  to  the  body. 

UiK>n  a  form  so  anormul  conjecture  was  busy,  more  espe- 
cially as  to  that  part  of  its  organization  relating  to  rcpni- 
duction.  Was  it  oviparous  or  viviparous  ?  Did  it  suckle  iti 
young  ?  These  ware  questions  con<»tanlly  asked,  and  an- 
swered as  such  questions  generally  will  be.  in  the  ibsenoa 
of  autopsy  and  direct  experiment,  with  considerable  tact  and 
learning  by  tho  supporters  of  the  different  theories,  but  viih 
no  satisfactory  result.  Evidence  however  gradually  cama 
in,  and  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  capable  of 
using  it;  and  we  now  know,  principally  by  the  enlightened 
labours  of  Professor  Owen,  that  the  Ornithorhynchut  is  an 
ovoviviparous  animal,  that  it  suckles  its  younts,  and  that  its 
|)roper  place  is  among  the  Aforwtrrmata,  or  Monotremes,  a 
group  to  whic^h  no  animal  hitherto  discovered  belongs*  ex- 
cepting that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  and 
Echidna,    [Echidna;  Monotremes] 

Both  these  forms  api)ear  to  have  been  first  presented  to 
the  public  by  Dr.  Shaw :  —  AcAtc^/ia  under  tho  appellation 
of  Myrmficof)/iaga  aculeata;  and  the  Duck-bdlea  animal 
under  the  name  of  Platypus  anatinus.  This  was  at  tha 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century:  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present,  Blumenbach  described  the  latter  form  mora 
at  large  under  the  title  of  Omithorhynchus ;  and  Mr.  Hon* 
(afterwards  Sir  Evcrard)  gave  an  account  of  some  anatomical 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  head  and  beak,  in  PkaL 
Trans,  (1 800).  Sir  £verard*s  subsequent  P^^n  on  \hm 
anatomy  of  Echidna  and  Ornithorhynrhus  {PhiL  Tnm§^ 
1802)  went  more  at  large  into  the  subject,  and  disclosed nu* 
merous  affinities  between  two  forms  differing  much  in  ex- 
ternal appearance.  He  therefore  grou|)e<l  them  both  under 
the  same  generic  name ;  and  at  tbe  same  time  expresaad 
his  opinion  that  the  generative  process  dificre<I  considerably 
from  that  of  the  true  Mammalia,  resting  that  opinion  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  organs  destined  for  reproduction* 
and  on  the  absence  of  nipples  in  both  species,  especially  in 
the  female  Ornithorhynchus* 

Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  was  not  tardy  in  adopting  tbe  opinioo 
of  Sir  Evcrard.  He  constituted  a  new  or&r  for  tboe 
strange  forms,  and  a  hasty  dissection  having  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  genital  products  of  bftih  sexes^  as  well 
as  tbe  urine  and  foeces,  had  their  issue  by  a  common  out- 
let, he  gave  to  that  order  the  name  of  Monotremes,  His 
inferences  were,  that  both  mammary  glands  and  nipples 
were  wanting,  and  certain  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  egft 
of  the  Ornithorhynchus*  strengthening  his  belief  in  the 
oviparous  character  of  the  Monotremes^  he  separated  that 
order  from  the  Mammalia. 

A  i)enetrating  mind  like  Cuvier's  could  hardly  &il  of  be- 
ing particularly  attracted  by  these  anomalous  forms.  Tha 
Myrmecophaffa  aculeata  of  Shaw  was  soon  removed  by  the 
great  and  acute  French  zoologist  from  the  true  Ant-eaien 
(among  which  its  first  describers,  deceived  by  external  ap* 
pearances,  had  placed  it),  and  separated  under  the  name  of 
Echidna,  by  which  it  is  still  known.  Following  out  the 
anatomy  of  that  form  as  well  as  of  Ornithnrhynchus,  be  saw 
their  mutual  relations,  and  adopted  Geofi'roy*s  group  and 
name,  but  did  not  exclude  the  tribe  or  family  from  the 
Mammalia. 

The  opinions  of  Geoff^roy  were  strenuously  opposed  by 
Oken  and  De  Blainville.  The  former  even  conjecturad 
that  the  mammary  glands  would  be  found  in  tbe  cloaea. 
The  latter,  in  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  place  which 
Echidna  and  Ornithorhynrhus  ought  to  occupy  m  the  sys- 
tem, expressed  his  confidence  that  the  mammary  glands 
would  be  ultimately  detected,  and  his  opinion  that  tba 
animals  themselves  appnmched  closely  to  the  Marsuj^aiia. 
We  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  the  thick  darkness  which 
overshadowe<l  this  interesting  subject  began  to  be  dispelled 
by  the  light  derived  from  a  further  supplv  of  subjects  and 
consectuent  anatomical  investigation.  I^fessor  Meckel 
(1&'J4,  \blfi)  determined  the  existence  of  the  mammary 
glands,  and  showed,  particularly  in  his  work  of  the  lat- 
ter date  (Monograph  on  Ornithorhynrhus  jiaradojrut\ 
that  they  were  largely  developed  in  the  female.  Tbeir 
situation,  size,  form,  and  lobular  composition  are  accurately 
deseribefl.     He  was  not  able  to  inject  tbe  gland,  and  did 

*  Lrltrr  •>r  Mr.  IIlll. '  Linn.  Tnns..'  tv\.  siti.;  3Iim,  4m  Jlsi,  loa.  &▼.;  ivA 
of  ProfekMr  Grjiut.,  Ann.  iti  Sc.  Aa/.,  tooi.  i\  iii. 
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accurately  know  the  exact  termination  of  the  ducts,  but 
noticed  certain  small  eminences  in  the  middle  of  the 
la,  and  announced  that  they  were  without  doubt  the 
ces  of  those  ducts.  So  far  Meckel  satisfactorily  proved 
relationship  of  the  Ornithorhynchtis  to  the  Mammalia 
leneral,  but  his  reasoning  led  him  to  conclusions  unfa- 
fable  to  the  identity  of  their  mode  of  reproductton.  He 
that  the  difference  between  the  production  of  living 

r  and  of  eggs  is  in  reality  very  small  and  not  essen- 

it  birds  have  occasionally  hatched  the  eggs  within 

boaf.  and,  in  effect,  given  birth  to  a  living  chick ;  con- 

t  as  the  generation  of  the  Marsupialia  closely 

169  die  oviparous  mode,  it  is  highly  probable  that 

method  of  generation  of  the  Ornithorhynchus,  which 

Miches  sUll  nearer  to  birds  and  reptiles,  might  be  analo- 

n  proportion. 
w*  Acar  and  authentic  demonstrations  of  Meckel  were 
cient  however  to  dispel  the  doubts  which  still  hung 

;ik;  subject  in  the  minds  of  some.    It  is  hard  to  some 
jies  to  give  up  preconceived  opinions,  and  M.  Geof- 

St  Hilaire,  who  had  subsequently  dissected  a  female 
titiujHnfnc/uis,  stoutly  combated*  the  evidences  adduced 
Meckel  of  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  animal,  and 
light  the  whole  of  his  acumen  to  bear  on  the  inferences 
be  latter,  in  his  attempt  to  invalidate  them.  He  denied 
;  the  subcutaneous  glands  pointed  out  by  Meckel  were 
amary,  urging  that  they  had  none  of  the  characters  of 
ae  mammary  gland — that  he  had  compared  them  with 
tame  parts  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  Marsupials, 
that  their  texture  was  totally  different — that  they  tion- 
,'d  of  a  multitude  of  caecums  placed  side  by  side,  and  all 
cted  to  the  same  point  of  the  skin,  where  were  to  be 
odIj  two  excretory  orifices,  and  those  so  small  that  the 
1  of  the  least  pin  would  not  enter  them,  and  that  there 
DO  trace  of  nipples.  He  further  stated  that  in  the  in- 
laal  examined  by  him,  which  had  the  appearance  and 
^rtions  of  an  adult  female,  the  gland  was  not  more 
one-fourth  as  large  as  in  Meckel's  specimen,  observ- 
hat  when  a  mammary  gland  is  fully  developed,  an  en- 
ment  of  all  its  constituent  parts  is  effected,  and  the 
te  acquires  additional  size  even  before  the  commence- 
:  of  lactation,  and  remarking  that  no  such  appearance 
le  ticed  in  Ormthorhynchus,    Professor  Geoffroy, 

buua  denied  the  inferences  of  Professor  Meckel,  had 
t  for  the  use  of  these  glands,  and  he  considered 
us  to  the  glands  upon  the  flanks  of  aquatic 
UC9  muxA      .       lestined  to  secrete  a  lubricating  fluid,  or 

od  ous  ibllicles  of  hairy  quadrupeds,  more  espe- 

y  1  fu  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  in  the  Shrews. 

»  t«K»c  strictures   Professor  Meckel  replied,  and  was 

rted  by  Professor  Von  Baer. 

c  now  arrive  at  the  highly  interesting  papers  of  Professor 
which  may  be  considered  as  having  settled  this  much 
i  question.     The  first  of  these,  *  On  the  mammary 

9  of  the  Omithorhynchus  paradoxus,'*  was  read  before 
nflyal  Society  (21st  June,  1822),  and  is  published  in 
dl. Trans.*  for  1832,  part  ii. ;  the  second,  'On  the  ova  of 
OrnUhorhpichu9  paradoxus,^  was  read  before  the  same 
aety  on  the  19th  June,  1834,  and  is  published  in  'Phil. 
'  for  1834,  pait  iL  ;  and  the  third,  '  On  the  young  of  the 
uiAorkfnehus  paradoxus,*  was  communicated  to  the 
logical  Society  of  London,  on  the  27th  May,  1834,  and  is 
lished  in  the  first  volume  of  the  'Transactions'  of  that 
ietv.  We  say  no  more  of  these  excellent  memoirs  here, 
re       II  presently  have  occasion  largely  to  draw  upon 

Organization. 

dental  formula  of  Ornithorhynchus  may  thus  be 

2 2 

I:— molars,  =8. 

2-2 
t » lobe  borne  in  mind  that  these  organs  are  not  true 
h ;  tfieir  structure  will  be  explained  under  the  section 
ch  treats  of  the  digestive  organs;  but  as  they  perform, 
as  their  conformation  will  allow,  the  oflftces  of  teeth, 
ilaced  in  the  situation  usually  allotted  to  the  mo- 
k  mmals,  the  expression  •  dental  formula'  is  not 

,  J^Xhe  cranium,  though  widely  differing  from 

whcr  mammals,  approaches  more  closely  to  the 

mt  ivve  of  that  class,  as  Cuvier  observes,  than  to  any 

it  »  rounded,  wider  than  it  is  high,  and  without 

.  dtt  8c,  Kat^  tcm.  1^ 


Teeth  of  Ornithorhynehiu.    (F.  Cuvier.) 

either  sagittal  or  occipital  crest.  It  is  narrowed  and  flattened 
between  the  orbits,  which  are  small  and  directed  upwards. 
The  muzzle  afterwards  becomes  flattened  and  widened  again, 
and  presents  on  each  side  a  small  hook  or  process  above  the 
suborbital  hole :  it  then  becomes  bifurcate,  and  its  two  flat- 
tened and  slightly-divaricating  branches  terminate  each  by 
an  involute  kind  of  hook.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  recti- 
lineal and  high  vertically,  and  at  their  upper  border  is  a 
marked  post-orbitary  apophysis.  Under  their  anterior  base 
the  maxillary  bone  forms  a  nearly  horizontal  flattened  sur* 
face,  to  whicn  the  two  molars  adhere.  Their  posterior  base 
above  the  glenoid  facet  is  pierced  with  a  hole  wnich  commu- 
nicates from  the  temple  to  the  occiput.  The  entire  palate  Is 
plain,  and  is  continued  (narrowing  suddenly  behind  the  mo- 
lars) to  the  oval  holes ;  up  to  this  point  the  septum  of  the 
nostrils  remains  bony.  The  tympanic  cavities  are  very  small, 
and  hidden  as  it  were  under  the  mastoid  apophysis  in  the 
form  of  a  small  crest.  Cuvier  could  only  detect  in  his  speci- 
mens two  clear  sutures ;  that  which  divides  the  anterior 
hooks,  and  that  which  separates  the  maxillary  from  the 
palatine  bones.  The  position,  the  implantation  of  the  teeUi, 
and  the  passage  of  the  suborbital  canal  well  define  the 
maxillary  bone.  The  hook-like  bones,  which  are  as  it  were 
set  in  them  anteriorly,  appear  to  be  the  intermaxillary 
bones.  Between  them  there  is  suspended,  in  the  midst  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  upper  mandibles,  a  small  bone,  which 
has  an  upper  plane  divided  into  two  by  a  furrow,  a  lower 
plane  notched  on  each  side,  and  a  vertical  plane  uniting 
the  two  others.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  tiiis  bone  the 
nostrils  are  pierced,  and  it  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
nasal  bones  and  the  palatine  portion  of  the  intermaxillary 
bones.  In  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit  is  a  very  small 
lachrymal  and  a  large  suborbital  hole.  This  last  gives 
origin  to  a  canal  which  opens  in  front  of  the  small  hoox  on 
the  side  of  the  muzzle ;  it  is  divided  into  two  by  the  lateral 
cartilage  of  the  beak.  There  comes  besides  from  this  canal 
a  hole  which  opens  in  the  palate  under  the  preceding,  and 
another  which,  after  having  formed  a  long  canal,  opens  at 
the  side  of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  consequently  in  the 
edge  of  the  osseous  beak.  Between  the  first  of  these  three 
suborbital  holes,  a  little  higher,  is  a  small  hole  which  com- 
municates with  the  aperture  of  the  orbit,  pierced  in  front  of 
the  optic,  and  which  Cuvier  believes  to  be  analogous  to  the 
anterior  orbital  hole.  The  first  he  thinks  answers  the  supra- 
orbital hole  in  man.  The  single  hole  analogous  to  the 
spheno  and  pterygo-palatine  is  pierced  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  orbit,  a  little  behind  the  suborbital  canal.  It  enters  also 
in  the  nasal  canal  and  in  the  palate  near  the  first  molar. 
The  optic  hole  is  very  large  and  the  spheno-orbital  equals 
it ;  the  oval  hole  is  very  large  and  distinct.  Between  the 
two  oval  holes  are  two  membranous  spaces.  There  are 
behind  two  very  large  holes  at  the  place  of  the  condy- 
lodians,  but  Cuvier  supposes  that  they  comprise  also  the 
jugulars.  Internally  the  inequalities  are  but  little  marked. 
The  sella,  which  is  but  little  elevated,  is  hollowed  out  in  the 
middle  by  a  longitudinal  canal,  and  terminated  backwards 
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\rj  a  dinoid  anil  very  clevatetl  lamina.  The  most  curioui 
internal  part  ii  the  ethmoidal  fiMael,  which  it  Bmall  and  has 
only  B  lingle  hi)le  of  no  great  siie  for  the  airai:lury  nerte, 
and  pvrbaps  aoother  very  small  one ;  on  each  side  are 
•paces,  purely  memhranoui,  to  separate  it  Trom  tlie  canal  of 
the  Buborhitaj  nerve.  Tiie  three  semicimitar  canals  project 
lar  inwards  and  intercept  a  very  remarkalile  hollow.  Here 
may  be  traced  many  characters  in  which  the  skull  or  Ibe 
Ornilhorhynehu*  approaches  iliose  of  birds.  The  bony  ten- 
torium ia  scarcely  perceptible,  but  there  is — and  Ihis  ii  v«ry 
remarkable — a  large  longitudinal  osauous  falx. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ilHn/- 
tiotogical  Seriet,  No.  ISJG,  A)  is  a  luiij^iludin^  section  of 
the  head,  showing  the  bony  gejilum  nariuni,  and  some  flla- 
nientii  of  the  olfactory  nerve  descending  upon  it;  alio  the 
external  nostril,  the  long  nasal  passage,  with  its  anterior 
com muai cation  with  the  mouth  by  the  foramen  indritrunt, 
and  its  posterior  aperture  beneath  Iho  lituis  cranii.  In  Ibe 
cavity  of  the  cranium  may  he  observed  the  bony  faix.  (Cat, 
vol.  iii.i  part  i.) 


enable  it  to  riM  eontinttaUj  to  the  luihee  fiir  ft 


Anterior  BrtTrmilie».~\n  both  of  the  Monolremet  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  their  osteology  is  perhaps  the 
ahoulder,  which  nnswurs  to  that  of  liirdi,  and  still  more  lo 
that  of  certain  Litardi.  The  external  surfkce  of  the  icajmla 
ia  cnncave,  so  that  it  is  far  from  adapting  itself  to  the  nb«. 
Its  form  and  relative  poitiiion  will  be  better  explained  by 
the  cuts  than  by  words.  The  whole  of  what  niey  be  lenned 
(he  eternal  apparatus  appears  lo  be  formed  more  after  the 
model  of  the  Sauriniis  than  af^er  that  of  (lie  Mammals : 
indeeil  it  very  much  rciembles  that  of  the  lehthyotaurUM 
Hi'iTTHYOiAUBi;*,  vol.  xij.,  p.  4:<l],  and,  like  it,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  an  animal  destined  to  collect  its  food  at  the 
bottom  of  lake*  ami  rivers,  and  miiiiiing  machinerjr  to 


8mri*I  anwitta  oTOrBliliathncliu  n 

The  bones  of  the  ana  and  forearm,  &c.  have  notl 
remarkable  about  tbem  aa  to  require  partioulac  deset 
eiipeciatly  aa  their  conformation  and  relative  ooaitioa  ' 
seen  below;  but  it  ia  deserving  of  notice  tlutt  the  i 
reramds  the  observer  of  the  same  part  in  the  Can 
The  number  of  the  phalange*  is  the  tame  at  in  lh< 
mammals,  two  for  the  thumb  and  three  for  the  finea 

Posterior  Extremitiei, — The  pelvis  and  pi  Ii 

theMonotremosare  framed  more  accordi  n 
type;  and  the  animal  presents  the  au'^.Jiiiuniaii 
which  are  articulated  lo  the  pubis  and  embedded 
muscle*  of  tbe  abdomen,  and  are  charaeteriatLc  of  that 
Their  locality  is  the  same  and  they  are  aa  well  dei 
a*  in  the  opossum  [Maril'fialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  4S8] 
are  remarkable  for  the  width  of  their  base,  which  oc 
□early  the  whole  of  (ba  anterior  border  of  the  pul 
beside*  these  marsupial  bones  there  are  in  the  extern 
of  the  pubis  of  the  Omithorhynehut  two  external  [ 
apophyses,  one  directed  outwards,  tbe  other  forwaid* 
otta  ilii  are  short,  prismatic,  and  a  little  enlarged  oi 
anterior  border,  the  pointed  tuberosities  of  tbe  nuc 
Ut  directed  hackwaids,  and  the  itehium  itself  i>  not  *c 
to  the  sacrum  as  in  the  other  Edentala;  the  three 
join  as  usual  at  the  cotyloid  fossa,  but  it  is  to  b«  r 
that  the  pubis  and  itcninn  equally  concur  to  form  lu 
phj/iii,  BO  that  this  part  of  the  pelvis  ia  very  larg 
divided  crucially  by  their  suture.  The  oval  hole*  are 
rate  and  very  nearly  itiund.  Tbe  cotyloid  fossa  is  not  a 
on  the  side  of  the  oval  hole,  hut  in  the  Echidna  its  I 
is  not  oasilled,  and  a  great  aperture  i*  left  in  that  part 
*kelelon.  In  the  Echidna  the  o*  lacrum  oonsiits  ol 
vertebra ;  in  Ihe  Oraithorhifnchu*  it  is  composed 
only.  The  femur  of  the  latter  haa  no  projecting  ci 
in  Echidna  ;  in  both  animals  it  is  short,  wide,  and 
Haltened.  The  crests  of  the  tibia  are  not  atrongly 
that  of  the  Ornith'irhynchui  is  arched  or  bent,  nu 
animal  ordinarily  turns  its  leg  like  Ihe  seals  (MoCd 
lizards,  so  thai  the  nails  are  diiucled  backwards,  tb< 
and  the  great  toe  being  towards  ihe  outside,  the^hu 
tbe  little  Anger  towards  Ihe  inside.  The  ftbula  is 
straight,  very  distinct,  and  tolerably  strong,  and  has ' 
outside  of  its  upper  extremity  a  large  compresaed  apo 
which  it  elevated  considerably  above  the  bead  of  the 
offering  an  extensive  surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  m' 
Here  may  be  (raced  some  analogy  to  tbe  Cheiroped 
lupials,  which  aUo  have  iiiefibu^  verv  wide  above  an 
nishcd  with  a  supernumerary  bone,  which  is  elevated 
the  hi!ad  of  Ihe/Au/a.  In  the  larriit  Ihe  analog)-  is  n: 
the  raammaLt  than  the  reptiles.  In  the  fcAi'i/ru  tl 
an  ailragalut,  an  oi  cuicit,  a  icaphnid  bone,  a  euboia 
three  cuneiform  and  two  supernumerary  bones  ;  in  tl 
nilKorhynfJuu  there  is  one  more,  the  cuboid  bone 
separated  into  two.  The  oe  calcii  of  the  latter  prei 
short  and  blunt  tuberosity,  and  its  form  is  nearly  s 
Tlie  number  of  the  hones  of  the  Qve  toes  is  the  same 
the  mammals,  and  the  claws  are  more  curved  than  tt 
the  fore  feet. 

Bonet  qf  the   TVunA.— Though  the  anterior  part  < 
and  shoulder  in  the  Moaotremee  bear  a  resemi 
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ie  Uiards,  the  rest  of  rtiat  portion  of  the  skele- 
1  i^onformatioQ  analogous  la  thatof  quadrupcila. 
ilion  of  the  atemum  is  efiected  by  auccesiive 
lol  by  a  carlilaginoua  dilatalion  as  in  the  Sau- 
ik  composed  origiually  of  five  pieces  aa  in  Birds. 
ut  af  theie  pieces  wiihouE  reckoning  either  the 
jne  or  the  xipliuid  cartilage,  irhicli  in  the  Or- 
!U  is  ossified  and  forms  a  fifih,  making  bi\  in 
ece  which  immediatel}'  follows  tlio  Y-sliaped 
T  ihan  the  otlier^  and  in  the  Ornithorhynchus 
es  of  longitudinal  division.  Tlie  Blernal  norlion 
1  ossified  as  well  as  the  other,  as  in  Birds,  and 
the  sternum  by  a  cartDagiiious  portion,  but 
recurrent  apophysis  to  the  dorsal  ribs  as  in 
sternal  portion  of  the  fitlh  and  sixth  ribs  is  very 
d  in  the  Echidna,  and  it  is  also  very  much 
lot  ossified  In  the  five  or  six  first  false  ribs ;  these 
xtend  as  far  as  the  eighth  in  the  Ornithnrhyn- 
i^ume  imbricated  or  laid  over  each  other  like 
'th  genera  the  three  last  false  ribs  have  only  very 
ir  portions.  Jn  Echidna  there  are  six  true  and 
bs  on  each  side  ;  in  Ornithorkynckut  there  are 
itse  ribs,  but  only  two  lumbar  vertebne,  whilst 
three.  Bolh  genera  have  seven  cervical  verle- 
i  rest  of  the  Mammals.  In  Echidna  they  are 
ut  have  a  sort  of  roertian  crest  in  that  direction 
hyncfiui,  and  in  the  latter,  even  in  the  adult 
«  still  discerned  the  sutures  which  unite  the 
ipophjses  to  the  body  of  (he  verlebm;  here 
analogy  to  the  Reptiles.  The  four  first  dorsal 
1  tba  latter  genus  have  also  small  ioferior  crestd, 
rautiiw  ID  Echidna  ;  and  in  the  caudal  vertebrEB 
ler  di£rence  exists  ;  Echidna  has  only  twelve, 
inisfaing  conically.  vchilst  Omilhorhynchus  has 
»st,witb  large  and  dilated  transverse  apophyses, 
epressed  tail,  which  reminds  the  observer  of  that 
•r-  The  spinous  processes  throughout  have  but 
ion,  especially  in  Omilhorhynchus.  The  verle- 
le  exception  of  those  of  the  uock,  do  not  retain 
whioh  join  their  parts  longer  than  those  of  other 

he  Tongue. — It  might  have  been  expected  thai 
of  reptile  organization  would  be  found  in  the 
jnt  that  bone  is  constructed  after  the  mammife- 
t  is  indeed  connected  in  a  singular  manner  with 
cartilage,  whirh  is  itself  singularly  divided  mto 
(OtteTnem  Fostiles,  &c.) 


;    ^. 


rloa  of  Oinitliorli] 


I       tlem.—ln  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Colle] 
ui  London  (Phi/tiolngirnl  Series,  No.  323, 


_  n  each  side,  between 

id  process  and  (he  plicated  membrane  of  the  jaw, 
substance  in  the  form  of  a  molar  tooth ;  that  on 
ide  has  been  removed  to  show  the  vascular  sub- 
rhich  it  is  based,  the  elevations  of  which  corre- 

the  surface  of  the  tooth.  Anterior  to  ihese  are 
Jid  more  elongated  hurny  ridges,  which  may  be 
jred  as  teeth.    (Cat.,  vol.  i.)    The  teeth  in  the 

•le  of  the  same  horny  substance ;  the  appear- 

tion  of  both  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 

;b29.     In  the  same  museum  and  series,  No. 

the  stomach,  in  whicli  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 

closely  approximated,  as  in  the  stomachs  of  birds. 
part  of  tlie  canty  extends  beyond  these  orifices, 
Esas  it  descends  into  the  abdomen.  The  parietea 
the  two  layers  of  musculnr  fibres  run  in  opposite 
and  are  thickest  along  the  curvature  of  the  py- 
.  753,  A,  exhibits  the  cloaca.     In  this  preparation 

is  laid  open  posteriorly,  to  show  ila  termination 
ills  of  the  outer  or  common  cavity,  just  behind  the 
the  genito-urinary  cavity;  and  two  patches  of 
to  be  seen,  one  on  either  side  of  llie  fo^cal  orillce. 
'Urinary  iravity  is  laid  open  anteriorly,  showing 
if  the  urinai?  Usdder  M  its  fundus,  and  those 
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the  ureters  and  oviducts  at  its  sides.  White  bristles  are 
placed  in  the  former,  black  ones  in  the  latter,  which  are 
nearer  the  urinary  bladder  than  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  are. 
No.541,C.exhibiU  the  pyloric  end  of  the  sIomacbofEcAtdna. 
(Cal..  vol.  i.) 

Generative  Syitem.—We  must  now  recol  the  attention  of 
ir  readers  to  the  mammory  Rlands,  as  ronnccted  with  thii 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  Oraithorkynckw!. 

In  five  apparently  adult  and  full-grown  OrnithoThynchi 
examined  by  Professor  Owen,  these  glands  presented  as 
many  different  decrees  of  development.  In  one  of  the  speei- 
they  were  even  larger  than  in  that  dissected  by  Meckel, 
measuring  in  length  respectively  b\  inches,  in  breadth  2, 
and  in  thickness  half  a  line.  In  another  specimen  they  did 
not  exceed  1 4  inch  in  length,  and  were  only  five  lines  in 
breadth  and  half  a  line  in  thickness.  The  other  individuals 
exhibited  mammary  glands  of  sizes  intermediate  between 
these  two.  The  number  of  lobes  composing  each  gland 
amounted  from  160  to  200  ;  they  were  elongated,  subcylin- 
dTicel.  disposed  in  an  oblong  flattened  mass,  and  converged 
small  oval  areola  situated  in  the  abdominal  integu- 
.  between  three  and  four  inches  anterior  to  the  cloaca, 
and  about  an  inch  from  the  mesial  line.  The  lobes  in  tha 
smaller  glands  preserved  the  same  breadth  to  near  the  paints 
of  insertion,  but  in  the  larger  ones  they  were  bmadest  at  the 
free  extremity,  measuring  three  or  four  lines  across,  and 
becoming  narrower  to  about  one-third  from  the  point  of  in- 
sertion, where  they  ended  in  slender  ducts.  The  lobes  weia 
almost  all  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  areola,  and  con- 
sequently converged  towards  the  mesial  line  of  the  body. 
The  jianniculiu  camosui  was  interposed  between  tlia  glands 
and  the  integument,  closely  adhering  to  the  latter,  but  con- 
nected with  the  glands  by  loose  cellular  membrane.  This 
muscle  was  here  nearly  a  line  in  thickness  ;  its  fibres  were 
longitudinal,  and,  separating,  left  an  elliptical  space  for  the 
of  the  ducts  uf  il  e  E  a  d  to  the  a  eola 


tompQ  DrOrahlKirlkyiiehDipaTuoi 
Ihc  atmmuj  itwla.    ((Ann,  / 


Professor  Owen  further  observes,  that  the  areola  {when 
the  hair  which  covers  it  has  been  removed)  can  only  be 
distinguished  on  the  external  surface  of  the  skin  by  tha 
larger  size  of  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  as  compered  with 
those  for  the  transmission  of  the  hairs,  and,  occasionally,  by 
being  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  surrounding  integument. 
The  orifices  of  the  ducts  thus  grouped  furm  an  ova!  spot, 
which  in  the  specimen  with  the  largest  glands  measured 
five  lines  in  length  and  three  in  the  shoit  diameter.  In  that 
with  the  smallest  glands  the  areola  was  traced  with  a  lens 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  in  the  long  diameter,  but  it  was 
much  narrower.  From  the  minuteness  of  the  orifices  of 
the  ducts  in  the  specimens  with  the  small  glands,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  areola  could  hardly  he  detected  without  pre- 
viously dissecting  the  gland;  whilst  in  those  in  which  the 
glands  are  fully  developed,  the  areola  is  easily  discovered  or 
the  removal  of  the  hair  by  a  practised  eye.  In  none  of  the 
specimens  examined  by  Mr,  Owen  was  the  surface  on  which 
the  ducts  terminated  at  all  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  integument;  and  he  conceives  that  ihe  eleva 
lion  like  a  millet-seed  in  Meckel's  specimen  was  accidental, 
and  not  essential  to  the  structure  of  the  part,  Mr.  Owen 
havingobservedaimilar  risings  in  the  integument  at  different 
distances  from  the  areola,  but  not  in  the  areola  itself  The 
orifices  moreover  appeared  of  nearly  equal  sizes,  not  any  Oi 
them  being  calculated  to  susrgest  the  iilca  of  its  being  com 
mon  to  many  ducts  or  lobules,  as  might  be  inferred  frooi  U, 
I  Geoffroy's  description) 


orinee*  failed;   but  Mr.  Ovi 


MifuUad  tin  of  Iha  mumUT  amU,  •l»*lii|  lbaaiUcM«r  dwdocUgr 
Uc  (UiiduUi  lobtUn.   ip^-tt.  Fill.  Twai.) 

Prafeuor  Owen  slatei  thnt,  on  coroprening  the  gUnd* 
in  B  ipeciraen  in  tlio  niuteuin  of  the  Zool<^cal  Society  of 
liOndon,  where  they  h>it  arrived  at  the  maxitnuin  of  develop- 
Inent,  niinule  dropi  of  a  jellowish  oil,  which  afforded  neither 
pereeptibla  loate  nor  imell,  except  what  was  derived  froin 
the  preserving  liquor,  escaped  from  thowi  oriflce*.  Ar> 
fttlempt  to  interl  Ihe  smallest  abtorbenC  pipe  into  iheac- 
"      I,  having  ihriut  it 

^   _  ,  _,   itself  in  minute 

globules  through  the  parenchyma  of  (he  lobule ;  and 
distance  of  an  inch  from  the  place  of  inecrtion  it  ha 
denlly  entered  a  central  duct,  down  which  it  freely 
the  areola,  where  it  escaped  externally  from  one  of  the 
minute  oriRces  just  deicribeil.  This  process  was  repeated 
on  most  of  the  lobe«  with  similar  resuKs.  Some  of  the 
lobules  injected  by  the  reflux  of  the  mercury  through  the 
•nastomosinK  duct  weredrled,  and  various  sections  examined 
BSicroseopically  by  Mr.  Owen  produced  the  follciwinj;  results. 
At  the  greater  end  the  lobule*  are  minutely  cellular;  these 
cells  become  elongated  towards  the  centre  of  the  lobule, 
■nd,  as  it  grows  narrower,  form  minute  lubes  which  tend 
towards  and  lerrainaie  in  a  lai^er  central  canal  or  recep- 
tacle from  which  the  excretory  duct  is  ronlinucd.  ^Vhcn 
uninjected,  Ihe  entire  lobule  taiijht,  Mr.  Owen  observes, 
bo  readily  imagined  to  bi  composed  of  minute  tubes ;  but 
he  adds,  thai  it  is  difficult  tu  imagine  how  the  lubules  cin 
have  been  considered  as  hollow  cj^cums  or  elongaled  fol- 
licle*. On  making  a  section  of  the  corium  through  the 
middle  of  the  areolu,  the  ducta  were  seen  by  Mr.  Owen  to 
eonverge  slightly  towards  the  external  surface;  but  there 
«as  no  trace  of  an  inverted  or  concealed  nipple,  a*  in  the 
Kangaroo. 

The  diffirences  in  the  state  of  the  femnla  or^an*  of  eene- 
ralbn  observed  in  theOrnithorhynchi,  presenting  the  differ- 
ent conditions  of  Ihe  abdominal  glands  above  described, 
were  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  period  of  Ihe  full  activity 
of  thoie  glands  was  subsequent  to  Ihat  of  the  uterine  func- 
tions; wbcreai,  on  the  hyi>otliesis  of  their  being  scent- 
glands,  ihe  relation  should  have  been  reversed. 

The  following  cut  exhibits  the  mammary  gland  fully 
developed. 


KtaBniryfLiBdafOnililishTlichH.ndandlMlsvUMUIattffiB.  (Ftdoi 

The  paMage  of  the  leiniital  fluid  ia  tho  male  it  by  a  di*- 
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tmet  channel  throueb  ibe  penis,  thoughCuvier  der 
(Dr.  Knox  and  Sir  Everard  Home.) 
The  female  organs  are  well  displayed  in  the  I 

[I reparations  preserved  in  ihe  museum  of  Ihe  Rt 
ege  of  Surgeons.  No.  2734,  A  IPhyiiolnpieal  Sfl 
hibits  the  female  organs  and  cloaca  of  an  Omilhor 
in  the  unexciled stale.  The  left  ovarium,  an  irregul 
elliptical,  flallened  body,  has  a  wrinkled  and  slight] 
lated  surface ;  it  is  stlached  to  one  angle  of  the  n 
ture  of  the  oviduct ;  the  margins  of  the  aperture 
tremely  thin,  and  are  without  Smbrialions,  as  in 
para.  The  wavy  convolution*  of  the  oviducts,  and 
ptratively  straight  course  of  the  uleri  as  they  pass  a 
connecting  duplicaturesof  the  peritoneum. are  seen 
sides.  The  whole  extent  of  the  cloaca  is  laid  open, 
the  projecting  thickened  margins  of  the  uterine  on 
tween  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
bristle  is  inserted.  Just  below  the  junction  of  th( 
with  the  urethro-sexual  canal  are  the  orifices  of 
follicles,  in  two  Isleral  groups.  No.  2734.  R,  of  t 
series,  shows  Ihe  female  organs  and  cloaca  in  a  %U 
for  impregnation.  Tlie  letl  ovarium  is  crowded  with 
ous  ovisacs  in  various  stages  of  development ;  two 
are  conspicuously  larger  than  the  rest,  and  proj 
greater  part  of  their  circumference  from  the  surbc 
ovary.  Ono  of  these  ovisacs  (Graafian  vesicles)  h 
laid  open  and  the  ovulum  with  Ihe  surrounding 
layer  and  fluid  removed;  the  other  remain*  «nli 
peritoneal  capsule  of  ihe  ovary  is  divided  and  lui 
from  the  ovary.  The  ovarian  ligament  and  the  ioi 
one  of  It*  extremities  with  that  of  the  oviduct  t  e 
highest  point  in  the  preparation.  The  dilated  o 
ment  of  the  oviduct,  or  Fallopian  lube,  wiih  its  > 
simple  slit-shaped  aperture,  are  left  entire.  Thevar* 
to  receive  Ihe  whole  ovarium.  The  conlractea  pa 
oviduct  is  laid  open,  showing  the  irregularly  wrii 
flocculent  character  of  its  lining  membrane.  The  n 
riura  and  ovarian  ligament  are  extended  in  the  prt 
trnnsversely  below  the  left.  The  ovary,  which 
ilselfas  a  slight  granular  enlargement  of  Ihe  liganii 
tains,  neverihele^.  many  perfect  ovisacs  and  i 
vesicles,  which  migbl,  possibly,  be  developed  so  i 
susceptible  of  impregnaiion.  The  right  oviduct,  ■ 
much  shorter  than  the  left,  presents  .1  similar  y 
Both  uteri  are  laid  open,  and  ore  equally  develop* 
arc  lined  by  a  thick  membrant:  disposed  in  vi-ri 
oblique  wrinkles,  and  iis  dilfurcnt  colour,  due  lu  it' 
vascularity  as  cumparedwiih  that  of  the  oviduct,  is 
ceplible.  The  muscular  tunic  becomes  strongpi 
cervix,  and  continues  to  increase  in  thickness  t. 
uteri,  which  projects,  like  the  oa  tincK  in  ordinal 
malia,  and  also,  like  the  oviduct  in  the  turllc  (' 
Myiiat),  info  ihc  commencement  of  the  i 


sed,  in  Ihe  ' 


irgin  =1 


hymen.  Above  and  between  the  ora  tincm  app- 
oriUce  of  the  urinary  bladder;  and  below  Ihcm  are 
lets  of  the  ureters,  in  which  brisiles  are  inscrtei 
arrangement  of  ihuse  orifices  corresponds  exactly  n 
in  Chelonia.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  urethr 
canal  is  disposed  in  irregular  longitudinal  ruga 
slightly  converge  to  Iho  place  of  its  junction  «itli 
turn,  which  is  seen  at  the  back  of  tiic  pn>iiara<i(i 
common  externsl  passase  of  the  cloaca  is  laid  open, 
clitori.-i  and  its  elongated  preputium  turned  tounv  s 
bilobed  clitoris  is  exposed  at  Ihe  back  part  of  Ihc 
lion,  and  a  bristle  is  psssed  through  tne  preputu,' 
which  is  tilualed  just  wiiliin  Ihe  anterior  verge  ul  I 
mon  external  outlet  of  the  cloaca.  (Cat.,  vol.  iv 
preparation  is  figured  by  Professor  Owen,  in  /%r/. 
(1832).  pi.  xvii,,  to  which  memoir  wc  refer  the  stu 
further  particulars.  The  season  of  copulation  it 
latter  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  the  i 
October.  The  precise  period  of  gestation  and  the  i-i 
of  the  excluded  product,  strictly  speaking,  still  rema 
ilelermined;  but  in  the  first  week  in  Decem1>er. 
Bennett  found  in  a  nest  of  an  Omiihorht/neftut  thn 
naked  embryos,  not  quite  two  inches  in  lengih.  an 
he  therefore  supposed,  with  appvenlly  good  gn 
have  been  recently  born.  The  young  Omithmltync 
nol  preseri'ui,  for  wani  of  the  necessary  means  of  p 
"      "     "         Weatherhead  presented  Ic 
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adwtoed  than  those  found 
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sixes.    The  nokllest  rather  exceeded  two  inches 

Jilt,  meuured  fhim  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of 

il  in  a  atraight  line.    The  largest  was  double  that  size, 

one  oftbe  twoyoungOmifAorA^ncAi  taken  with  [he 

a  Ddt  on  the  hanks  of  the  Fiah  River  by  LieuL 

uHuiuable  Lauderdale  Maule,  and  kept  alive  for  about 

t  by  that  gentleman.      These  specimens  were 

I he  hands  orProfesBor Owen  for  examination,  and 

ibe  sabject  of  his  paper  in  the  flrst  volume  of  the 

n  of  the  Zoological  Society.     Our  limits  will 

to  follow  the  Professor  throughout  this  inte' 

u,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers;  but  there  ate 

rdu»>  «hich  must  he  noticed.     The  slemach  of  the 

:  speetmen  was  found  full  of  coagulated  milk.      On 

lUy  inspecting  the  whole  conlonti  with  a  lens,  no  por- 

of  worms   or  bread  could  he  detected;   which,  Mr. 

,   solves   the  doubt  entertained    by   Lieut. 

u  HI  vuether  the  mother  nourished  this  young  one 

:  food  which  was  given  to  her  for  her  own  supuort, 

D  the  secretion  ftflerwards  discovered  to  escape  from 

ry  porea ;  for  the  mother  having  been  killed  by 

ut  vu  the  fourteenth  day  after  her  captivity,  it  was 

.  OQ  skinning  her  while  yet  warm,  that  milk  oozed 

the  fur  on  the  stomach.     A  portion  of  the  coagu- 

.^Ik  ironi  the  stomach  of  the  young  one  was  diluted 

and  examined  by  Professor  Owen  under  a  high 

I        power,   in  companson  with  a  portion  of  cow's 

•      ,_ted  bj  spirit  and  similarly  diluted.     The  ultl- 

1 olesof  tbeami'MorAyncAM'f  milk  were  distinctly 

lible,  detaching  themselves  from  the  small  coherent 
.  to  fomi  new  groups:  the  corresponding  globules  of 
»'•  milk  were  of  larger  size.  With  the  milk  globules 
Omithorh^ndttt*  minute  ttanaparent  globules  of  oil 
tennixed.    So  far  the  experiment  may  be  considered 


■HW  i|it  df  tb*  hlal-fint  of  tkadoaJa,  tbarlii|  Ibe  ndiiMutu; 
F.  C.  No.  1M3. 


to  have  been  derisive ;  hnt,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  Professor  Omen  look  a  litilu  mucus,  and  added  k 
drop  of  water  to  it,  when  it  instantly  bccnme  opaque ;  and 
its  minutest  divisions  under  the  microscope  were  into 
transparent  angular  flakes,  entirely  different  from  the  regu* 
larly  formed  granules  of  the  milk  of  the  Ornilkorkynchiu. 
The  circumstances  particularly  worthy  of  altciuion  in 
these  young  animals  are,  the  total  absence  of  hair,  the  soft 
and  tloikible  condition  of  the  mand'btcs,  and  the  shortness 
of  these  parts  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  as  compared 
with  the  adult,  as  Mr.  Owen  painted  out.  The  tongue, 
which  in  Ibe  adult  is  lodged  far  back  in  the  mouth,  ad- 
vances in  the  young  animal  close  to  the  end  of  the  lower 
mandible,  and  itsbreadlh  is  only  one  line  less  in  an  individual 
four  inches  in  length  than  it  is  in  fully  grown  animals ;  A 
disproportionate  development  which  is  plainly  indicative,  as 
Mr.  Owen  remarks,  of  the  importanee  of  the  organ  to  the 
young  Omithorhynchut,  both  in  receiving  and  swallowing 

On  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  a  little 
anterior  to  the  nostrils,  there  is  a  minute  fleshy  eminence,  A, 
lodged  in  a  slight  depression.  In  the  smaller  specimen  Ibit 
is  sunounded  by  a  discontinuous  margin  of  the  epidermis ; 
with  which  substance  therefore,  probably  from  its  having 
been  Khed,  of  a  thickened  or  horny  consistence,  the  caruncle 
had  been  covered.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  structuio  in 
lhcup|ier  mandible  of  the  adult,  and  ProfessocOwen  regards 
it  as  analogous  to  the  ftBlol  peculiarity  of  the  horny  knob 
on  the  upper  mandible  of  the  bird.  He  does  not  however 
conceive  that  this  remarkable  example  of  the  affinity  of 
Oritilhorhynchus  lo  the  feathered  class  is  indicative  of  its 
having  been  applied,  under  the  same  citcumstancen,  to 
overcome  a  resistance  of  precisely  the  same  cbaiacler  as 
that  fur  which  it  is  designed  in  the  young  biid,  since  all  the 
known  history  of  the  ovum  of  Omithorkynckus  points 
strongly  to  its  ovoviviparous  development.  Lieutenant 
Maule  B  communication  not  only  showed  that  the  fluid  se- 
creted  by  ihe  abdominal  glands  is  milk,  but  also  that  iha 
ova  of  Ornilharhyjichus  attoin  the  siiie  of  b  large  musket- 
bnll,  and,  like  the  eggs  of  the  ovoviviparous  reptiles,  have  a 
soft  outer  covering.  The  supposed  portions  of  egg-ibell 
found  by  Lieutenant  Maule  in  the  nest  were  probably  por- 
tions of  excrement,  coated,  as  in  birds,  with  the  sails  of  tha 
urine,  that  Eecretioii  and  the  fcoces  being  expelled  by  ths 
same  orifice.  The  situation  of  the  eyes,  it,  is  indicated  in  th« 
young  by  Ihe  convergence  of  n  few  wrinkles  to  one  point : 
Vol- XVII.— F 
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but  the  intpgument  i«  continuous,  and  ram)iletcly  ahrouili 
tbeeyvball.  Upon  this  Prutl'swir  Owen  rvinarkn  thai  the 
abitcnrc  of  vision  in  tbv  yuung  animal  alTiinlti  xlrong  evidence 
of  iis  Wing cdiifliK.'d  lu  iLonu-.!, there  lu  nruivc  iia  miunsh- 
inent  from  ihe  dam  ;  ontl  ihu  is  ho  oIisltvck,  ciirniburDk'il 
by  the  rarlilsi;iliuu]i  cululiliiili  of  thu  l(iiiii.l  uf  ihc  extrcini- 
tist,  and  by  thi:  general  I'unn  of  the  bmly:  Diu  hiud  and 
tail  are  cloietyLippruximalud  oiilhc  VGiilrilakiH.'cl,  rci|iiirin:; 
force  to  pull  tho  bmly  iiiluaKiniKhi  lino:  and  he  adds  thai 
Iha  relative  quantity  uf  itiU-uument  tin  ihu  bark  and  btllT 
^ows  tlml  llio  pubiiiuii  iiu(-u>!iary  lor  pru|jn.iiiivu  niutiun  a 
uonatut&l  at  litis  ktage  iif  ciuwiii. 

Nei'vout  Si/tlem  and  Sfiitet  — Tlio  acnset  of  hearing  and 
•aeinti  appear  lo  be  Butlleiently  ncuiu  in  ihe  aduli  Omi- 
thorhyaehi.     Smell  aihI  laato  iinuil  uImi  exiit  in  coii»iderablc 

Sarfecljon.  (Ante,  p.  311.)  'I'liu  oxiremitiw  of  the  man- 
iblei  arc  pruliably  endowed  will)  an  ui-u(c  konac  of  touch. 
Fno(/,//ui(/*.  4i.-Liout,  M  auk- fed  the  female  whieh  he 
kepi  in  cupilviiy  on  worms  and  lin^ad  and  milk.  Mr. 
G.  Dsnni-lt,  in  hu  paper 'Un  the  llutury  and  Hubilsof  Ihe 
Ornilfvirhyneluu  paroitiixut'  iZunt.  Trans.,  \o\.  i.),  gives 
itie  fullowmg  account  of  onu  when  feeding,  whieh  b«  had 
(ecured  by  a  rurd  fontencd  (o  lliu  limdleg: — '  It  vas  ex- 
ceedingly lively,  swam  in  the  centre  of  llic  xtream.  and 
appeared  in  exctrllenl  lieallh  and  spirits.  The  water  at  one 
pari  of  ibe  rivur  being  very  elear,  1  law  its  muticitu  ilistinclly 
under  the  water.  On  diving,  it  sank  spvedily  to  the  bottom, 
■wain  there  fur  a  Khurl  ilislanee,  and  then  rose  again  lo  the 
■urfiice ;  it  tanged  the  banks,  guidinif  itself  in  iii,  progress 
according  lo  the  impressions  recuived  by  tlio  mundiblei, 
which  appeared  to  me  lo  bo  uscil  by  it  ■•  very  delicale 
organs  of  touch.  It  seemeil  to  feeilwell;  for  whenever  it 
inierlod  its  beak  inlu  the  mud.  jl  eviilently  prucurpd  some 
food  Ihim  thenco,  as,  on  raising  tlie  head,  alter  willidrawiiig 
the  beak,  the  mandibles  were  seen  in  lateral  motion,  as  is 
usual  when  ibe  animal  masiiratea.  Although  several 
insects  wuru  basking  and  llultenng  about  tlic  surface  of  Ihc 
water,  close  to  i1,  no  attempt  was  made  to  <:apluru  them, 
•ilbar  from  its  nut  seeing  them,  or  from  its  prelt-rring  the 
food  which  ihemud  alTorded.  Themolionsuf  ihcmandibles 
in  this  animal,  when  seeking  its  food  in  the  mud  and  wiilcr, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  a  duek  when  fueding  in  similar 
ailuations.  After  feeding,  it  would  lie  sometimes  on  the 
grassy  bank,  and  at  others  partly  iu  and  partly  out  of  Ihe 
water,  comhing  end  cleanini;  its  coat  as  usual  wilh  tlieclaws 
of  the  hind  ieet.  After  permitting  it  to  swim,  feeil.  and 
clean  ittelf  fiir  an  hour,  it  was  replaced,  allliough  with  great 
reluctance  on  its  own  part,  in  ils  box:  it  did  not  however, 
U  before,  hotake  itself  lo  ruposc,  but  commciiccil  and  con* 
tinned  a  scratching  on  the  sides  of  the  bo\.'  Tlio  same 
author  slates  that  these  aninmls  feed  on  Ihe  minute  TVt- 
tacta  which  may  be  found  about  the  wuier-pUnis  and  in 
rivers.  On  examining  Ibe  cheek-pouches  or  the  sloroachs 
of  these  animals,  he  always  observol  the  tbod  to  consist  of 
river  insects,  very  small  shell-flsh,  &c.,  which  were  con- 
Blanlly  found  comiuinnted  and  inlngleil  with  mud  or  (gravel, 
probably  to  aid  digestion.  River  weeds  ha>*e  ulso  been 
found  in  their  pouches,  and  tho  natives  say  they  feed  on 
ibem  also.  In  the  museum  of  ihe  Royal  College  uf  Surgeons 
are  preserved  the  debris  of  insects  belungin;;  to  a  |rcnus  of 
the  t^aiieeriii^,  which  were  found  in  the  cheek-pouches  of 
an  Ornithorliynchns.  W^yiologieul  Scri>».  No.  541,  B.) 
We  owe  lo  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
our  knuwledf;eaf  the  natural  historyoflhisond  other  scarce 
animals,  n  description  of  the  burrows  of  these  extiaordinary 
erealurea.  Tlicy  were  Iniced  up  a  bank  uf  a  river,  where, 
amongst  some  lono;  grass,  the  entrance  of  a  burrow  was 
discovered,  and  Ihe  internal  conslruclion  of  it  was  laid  open 
by  digging.  The  entrance  was  large,  particularly  when 
compared  wilh  the  width  of  the  passage  continued  from  it,  < 
measuring  one  foot  three  inches  in  depth,  and  one  foot  one  ' 
inch  m  breadth.  As  it  receded  fnim  thecniranre,  the  hurrow 
became  narrower,  bein|{  abuul  the  usual  breadib  of  the 
animal  when  uncunlrai'led.  'After  haviii)!  Irarc*!  it,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bennett,  *  for  the  distance  of  ten  feet  four  inches, 
and  having  just  delved  down  upon  it  so  as  to  perceive  it 
•till  continuing  its  course  up  the  bank,  the  beak  and  head 
of*  Ifalfr  Mole  were  seen  pnilruding  for  an  instant  from 
the  upper  part,  as  if  it  had  been  ilislurbed  from  its  n-pose, 
and  had  corao  down  tu  fve  what  wo  were  about  with  ils 
habilaliun.  It  only  remained  fur  an  inslant;  fur,  a*  soon 
as  it  beheld  us,  *  *  it  immediately  turned  up  to  take  refuge 
in  that  part  of  tho  burrow  which'jet  remained  uitexplored. 
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In  luminR  round  bowe%-er  it  was  leiied  by  tho  hind  leg  an4 
drained  out.  The  animal  appeared  very  much  alatmad 
when  It  »a*  bauleil  out  uf  ils  suhierruneuut  dwell. iik:  II 
dikclijri,'ed  its  urine  (which  had  rather  a  aliniiL:  •  li  iii )  int 
ils  licce>,  when  first  caught,  which  1  alltihi.tuil  1l>  ledr.  far 
this  3S  nut  usual  with  ulher  livuii(  ^l  ec.iiui  i  dial  I  i.aio 
since  ».-en.  It  uttered  nu  auund.  nor  did  iM.it.  ui',  1  :u  bi:e: 
and  proved  Iu  be  a  full-grown  female.  AVin:,  1  ii.ld  iU 
iinl'orliiiiale  P/alitfut  in  my  l,.ii.d>.  it>  h.uli  iil.Iv  i-ytt 
glisionud,  and  the  uriiicM  of  the  vat^  wire  t\r^i.ded  and 
cunttaclcd  allvrnali'lv,  as  if  eiigcr  In  cliIi  ii  ii:e  •li.l.'.eil 
sound,  while  its  heart  |.ilpiluicd  M.>iL'iLil>  w,ih  tV.r  aiid 
an\iely.  *  *  This  auiuial  uileii'd,  uliun  iiiaiLiLitd  li.,in  ilt 
sleep,  a  nuisu  sonielliing  like  the  ^iu.>  I  of  n  ]ti.|i|i%.  but  per. 
haps  in  a  softer  and  nioiv  hai'iuuniui.s  key.  Aliliuu^li  c|t..irt 
for  the  greatest  part  ul  llio  d.iy.  it  iiiudu  ill.  rls  to  eicapo, 
and  utleieda  growling  nui>o  duiing  the  iiiuhL'  But  we 
must  relurn  lo  ihe  buiion-.  llio  diil.iiii'i;  uf  ll.e  enlrance  of 
which  fivin  the  uutei't  ediie  was  five  feet.  It  ran  up  lh« 
bank  in  a  ser)H<riline  cuurre,  appioai  h',ni(  nearer  to  il.«  lur- 
face  of  tile  e-^rih  touaids  its  leniuniiiuii.  ai  i^hii  h  pait  tlio 
nest,  compusul  of  drieil  grass,  and  wueds  strewed  o^er  itia 
tloor,  is  :iilualcJ;  but  nulie  bad  been  as  lei  maic  m  ibit 
burrow.  Tlie  leniiinalion.  uf  the  I'unii  ihuwii  in  ihe  rut, 
measured  unc  fuoi  in  ieiiijlh  by  six  inclies  in  b>eadtb,  Mr. 
Beniiult  found  the  whulu  extent  of  the  burrow,  fmm  the 
enlrunco  to  ihe  lerminalion.  to  bo  twenty  feet  by  acluil 
measurement.  He  observes  that  the  burrow*  are  sili-aled 
above  ibe  usual  river  height,  but  do  not  appear  to  b#  aboia 
the  extensive  Iluods  of  the  river,  which  frequently  lake  plica 
during  thewinlcr  season. 


The  reader  will  find  information  of  much  jntcrei-1  in  Mr. 
Bennett's  papi'r,  panictilarly  wilh  regard  lo  tho  habits  of 
two  full-furred  yonni;  ones,  a  male  and  a  fi'inale,  which  be 
kept  for  some  time.  They  were  lakcii  friini  the  nest,  which 
consisted  uf  river-wecd>,  the  epidermis  of  reeds  and  tmiU 
dry  llbruus  ruuts  strewed  over  the  Huur  of  the  cavity,  which 
was  lar;;u  enou;.;h  lo  contain  the  mother  and  her  young: 
these  are  from  two  lo  four  in  number,  but  must  usLally 

De'cripl inn. —.\in\mis  generally  de^cribu  tni>  tprriei, 
vir,  Ornith'.rhytickut  nffui,  and  Oniilh'jrhjf'ichiit/u^eut ; 
but  the  prububitiiy  is  that  they  are  lint  ramlics  of  one 
spi'cies  if  indeed  tho  difference  may  not  be  mordy  thaluf 
age  or  sex.  Tho  mnlcs  are  rather  liir^vr  than  llie'limalc*, 
and  Mr.  Bciincil  cunnders  the  average  len(!lh  lo  be  I'mm  1 
fool  fi  inches  to  I  fool  b  inches.  A  male  shot  in  the  Yai 
river  measured,  from  the  extremity  uf  the  mandible  lo  lb* 
exlrcniiiy  oflhe  tail.  I  foot  7}  indies,  and  a  female  shot  m 
the  same  river  was  1  fool  7  inches  mcasurcl  in  the  satM 
way.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  his  desciipiion. 
ftorfu  depressed,  partaking  in  some  de^iicc  of  the  charn  ler* 
of  tlic  Otter,  the  Mole,  and  the  Beaver,  covered  Iv  a  iir.« 
long  lliick  hair,  beneath  which  i«  a  finer,  hhurt.  vi'i'v  h.ft 
fur.  like  the  iwu  kinds  of  hair  found  in  ihe  Seal  a::d  Otttr. 
Cilunr  alrove.  liiLbl  black,  varyinic  in  sliaiU>H  arc.  idiiit:  a>  it 
is  soiti  in  a  siruiiger  or  weaker  light:  beneath,  uLcr>' tbe 
'  '  finer,  feiruginuus,  vi 


hairs  pruji-ct :  on  its  iipn^r  surface  ihe  ban  b<:.v>'r  ai<! 
coarser  ibiini-1>ewhi>re.  In  yuung  siH-i'imeiis  ii->  i^ii.lcr  -i.r- 
fare,  as  well  a<  ti:i'  hind  and  forv  legs  near  Ihe  feci,  covered 
by  fine  silvery  white  hair.     Below  the  inner  angle  of  the 
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I  small,  but  brilliant  and  of  a  light  brown  co- 
spot  of  light  or  pale  yellow  colour,  Exiernal 
earailuBled  near  tlie  upper  pari  of  [ha  exlcrnst 
:ye.  This  oriBce  is  seen  with  difficulty  in  dead 
Head  rather  Hat:  moulh  furnislied  with  two 
it  lips  or  mandibles  resembling  the  bill  of  a 
zk  [Dtjck.  \oI.  i\.,  p.  178],  the  lower  of  which 
1  narrower  than  (tie  upper,  and  has  its  internal 
illed  with  numerous  Wrt'iv,  resembling  in  some 
seen  in  the  bill  of  a  Duck.  The  central  por- 
andibles  is  a  bony  continuation  from  the  skull, 
ly  and  laterally  a  cartilaginous  substance,  per- 
ble,  extends  from  the  bony  portion  to  ihc  dis- 
of  an  inch.  Colour  of  upper  mandiblo  above, 
n  an  oniraal  recently  laken  out  of  the  water, 
iyish  black,  covered  with  innumerable  minute 
le  cartilaginous  expansion  around  the  raandible 
id  soft.  Under  part  of  upper  mandible  pale 
colour,  B.%  well  as  the  internal  or  upp«r  surface 
mandible,  the  under  surface  of  which  last  is 
bile,  sometimes  mottled;  the  former  mostly  in 
lenB  ;  the  latter  usually  in  adults.  At  the  base 
r  and  upper  mandibles  a  Imnsverse  loose  fold 
^ument,  similar  in  colour  to  the  skin  covering 
s.  This  is  continued  in  the  upper  mandible 
0  the  eyes.*  Feel  five-toed  and  webbed.  In 
the  web  extends  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
«,  and  falls  back  when  Ihe  animal  burrows : 
,  blunt,  the  two  lateral  shorter  than  the  three 
Hind-feet  short,  narrow,  turned  backwards, 
he  animal  is  at  rest,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Lion  is  backwards  and  outwards:  first  toe  very 
•  nails  of  all  curved  backwards,  and  longer  and 
those  of  the  forefeet ;  the  web  does  not  ex- 
be  root!  of  the  claws.  The  spur  of  Ihe 
s  deatitnte  of  this  organ)  is  moveable,  turned 
inwards,  and  situated  some  distance  above 
iJ   islher  towards   the   internal   part  of  the 

quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  calling 
tteniion  to  the  beautiful  organization  of  the 
le  Omithorhynckits.  In  the  museum  of  the 
irgeons  i.Phytiol>gical  Seriet,  No.  281,  A.) 
rre-feet  is  preserved,  and  the  n 


thai 


1  forsc 


d  Ihe 


the  toes,  and  gsihered  into  fi>1ds  at  each 

re  concave   towards  the  palm,  and  arc  su|>- 

by  the  strong  elongated  claws,  presenting  a 
ce  admirably  adapted  for  striking  the  water 

the  male  hasbeen  pretty  generally  considered 
f  offence  and  a  very  venomous  one ;  but  Mr. 
experiments  go  far  lo  prove  that  this  idea  is 
He  thus  rcloles  hi^  experience  in  the  iiaie  of 
lale  Juat  taken  out  of  the  water:  'Having 
h  related  about  the  injurious  effects  resulting 
ire  by  the  spur,  1  determined  to  avail  myself  of 
iij  to  ascerlain  the  correctness  of  the  assertion. 
1  state  of  the  animal  presented  no  objection  to 
tnl,  as  in  one  pubhshed  account,  in  whith  the 
jited  to  have  produced  such  terrible  effects,  the 
Iso  mortally  wounded.  As  soon  therefore  aa  it 
C  I  put  Its  ■'  poisonous  spurs ''  to  Ihe  test.  1 
}y  placing  my  hands  in  such  a  manner,  when 
limal,  as  to  enable  it.  from  the  direction  of  the 
!  them  with  elTect:  the  result  was  that  the 
strenuous  efforts  to  escape,  and  in  these  efforts 

hands  a  little  with  the  hind  claws,  and  even, 
:e  of  the  position  in  which  I  held  il,  with  the 
It  although  seised  so  roughly,  it  tioither  darted 
my  hand,  nor  did  it  even  make  an  attempt  so 
owevtr  It  had  been  staled  ihal  the  crealure 
on  the  back  when  it  uses  this  weapon  (a  cii^ 
)t  very  probable  to  Ihose  wlio  have  any  know- 
animal),  I  tried  it  aho  in  thai  position  ;  but 
iggled  to  regain  its  former  posture,  no  use  was 

hind  claw.  I  tried  several  olhermelhods  of 
object  I  had  in  view,  but  as  all  proved  futile, 
ed  that  some  other  use  must  be  found  for  the 
an  offensive  weapon.     I  have  had  several  sub- 


!  trt  Ihe  Sy»lem.-Dt.  Shaw  referred  Ornithorhyn- 

theflrudiofLinnBeus,  and  Professor  Biumanbach, 
less  correctly,  to  the  Putmata  in  his  system,  placing  it  be- 
tween the  Olttr  and  the  Walrui.  Lamarck,  Van  der 
Hoeven,  and  Professor  Geoffrey  St.Hilaire  characterised  Ihe 
Monotremata  asaclaas  intermediate  between  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  The  basis  of  the  las  I- men  lion  ed  arrangement  was  the 
presumed  want  of  mammary  glands.  Cuvier,  aa  wc  have  seen, 
more  philosophically,  admitted  Ihe  forma  inio  his  'Rigne 
Animal '  aa  a  tribe  or  family  of  his  order  Edentata.  M.  de 
Bkinville  considered  the  Monolremala  as  most  closely  ap- 
proximated to  Ihe  Martupiaiia.  Meckd  arraneed  tbem 
atnong  ihe  Mammalia,  next  to  the  Edentata.  Mr.  Gray, 
in  hia  'Outline,'  placed  £cAirfna  and  Ornithorhgnchut  ia. 
the  Stb  subfamily  (Oroitboryncina*)  of  hia  4ih  family 
IDiuypida).  This  fifth  subfamily  being  immediately 
preceded  by  the  Myrmeeophagineg.  J.  B.  Fischer,  in  bii 
'  Synopsis,"  arranges  [be  two  forms  at  the  end  of  the 
Brula.  which  are  immediately  succeeded  in  his  wurk  by 
Ihe  Beliuce.  M.  Lesson  makes  the  Monolremala  the  se- 
cond and  last  tribe  of  the  order  Edentata;  and  the  same 
siluation  is  assigned  to  them  by  Mr,  Swainaon.  Mr.  Owen 
arranges  them  in  the  Ovomviparout  Subelatt  of  Mammals, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  valuable  papers,  siliibiti  their 
affinities  to  birds,  reptiles,  the  Marsupial  animals,  and  the 
ordinary  mammilerous  lypo. 

The  following  cuts  are  taken  from  Mr.  G.  Bannatt'i  pa- 
pet  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Sooieiy.' 


Dt  the  tinit  fnm  being 


OralthorliyiKhlB  CDmbing  ltHir*iQi  (he  clawi  of  Ihv  bkod-eoot. 

V/e  cannot  close  Ibis  article  wiibout  adrerlinf;  to  the  sub- 
ject of  it  u  asaliafBclory  instance  of  the  rspidiif  and  accu- 
ncj  of  the  progress  of  modern  investigation.  When  thi* 
MtTaordinary  animal  wai  finl  brought  orer,  vb  Snd  Dr. 
Sbaw,  in  1 799,  noticing  the  icepliciBni  with  which  it  was 
received,  not  onl]'  as  pardonable  but  Inudable ;  almost  doubt- 
ing the  leiilimonjr  of  hii  own  eyes  with  respect  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  animal's  benk,  yet  confessing  that  he  can  per- 
ceive no  appearance  of  any  deceptive  preparation ;  adding 
that  the  edges  of  the  rictta,  (he  insertion,  &e,  when  tried 
by  the  lest  of  maceration  in  water,  so  as  to  render  every 
part  completely  moveable,  seem  perfectly  natural ;  and  con- 
eluding  by  a  statement  that  the  most  accurate  examination 
of  expert  anatomists  could  not  discover  any  deception  in 
that  particular.  The  form  is  now  as  familiar  to  us  as  moil 
of  our  European  animals,  and  with  regard  to  its  or^niiation 
and  natural  history,  it  is  perhaps  better  known  tiun  many. 

ORNUS.     [Makna] 

OROBANCHA'CEjS  area  natural  order  of  Honopo- 
talou*  BXOgenoui  plants,  growing  pansilic-JiUy  upon  the 
root*  of  otMT  species,  and,  a*  ii  Terr  usual  in  such  cases, 
producing  no  true  leavea,  but  fumishea  with  brown  or  reddish 
acales  in  tbeir  place.  The;  hare  a  didyiumous  tlruclure. 
irregular  flowen,  and  a  laperior  ovary  with  four  or  man: 
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parietal  placenln.  which  spring  up  from  tb«  taitu* 
carpels  in  parallel  line*  covered  with  mictMCOpinl 
itjntaining  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  abundant  alt 
t)n  account  of  iheir  didynamous  monopetalous  Bower 
nre  usually  stationed  by  syslcmalical  writers  in  the  i 
rif  Scrophulariaceao.  but  in  many  respects  they  corr 
lietter  with  the  typical  form  of  Genlianacen.  in  ihu 
iry  the  order  is  represented  by  the  eenui  Orubancb* 
ihe  various  species  of  which,  called  Broom  rapes,  are 
in  fleldi.  upon  the  roots  of  broom,  furie,  hemp,  cIot< 
•traw,  &c.  0.  rubra,  the  bandtumesl  of  them,  bas  fa 
lieen  discovered  only  upon  basalt  and  trap  rocks 
Uebriiles  and  adjacent  khores,  and  near  Belfast. 
quality  of  these  planU  seems  to  be  generally  aatringe 
they  have  been  little  investigated. 

ORCyDES.    [Crassus] 

ORONTES.    [Syria.] 

OROONOKO.    [Om^oco.] 

ORO'SIUS,  PAULUS,  a  presbyter  of  the 
church,  was  born  m  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  c 
probably  at  Tarracona.  About  A.D.  41-1  he  piuce- 
Africa,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  seems,  of  consullini^  t 
guslin  on  several  controverted  points  of  belief, 
were  then  discussed  by  the  sects  of  the  pTiscillia: 
Lhe  Origenists,  especially  concerning  the  nature  akn 
of  the  soul.  ('  Consultalio  nive  Commonitorium  O 
Augustinum  de  errore  Priscillianiatarum  el  ( 
together  with  Auguitin's  answer,  '  Ad  Oi-~>ih> 
Prtscillianistas  eC  Origeniilas,'  both  in  the  coUedioi 
works  of  8l  Augustin.)  From  Africa,  Oroaiiuprooi 
Palestine  will)  a  recommendation  from  Aueualio  to. 
who  was  then  living  at  Relhlehem.  WKik  in  Ft 
OrosiuB  wrote  a  treatise  a^inat  Pela(;iua,  who  wai 
lime  spreading  his  opinions  eonceming  original  '■ 
grace,- Liber  apologeticuBconlraPelagiumdaArbilii 
Ule,'  which  is  annexed  to  Ibc  'History  of  Oroaius. 
Palestine,  Orosiua  returned  (o  Hippo  Reeiua,  to  1 
I  Augustin,  and  from  thence  to  Spain.  He  tum  u 
write  hii  '  History  of  the  World,'  a  work  which  b 
to  have  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Augu 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  history  ends  with  the  y< 
416,  about  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  comp 

The  calamities  which  had  be&llcn  the  Roman 
and  above  all  the  rapture  and  pillage  of  Robw  by 
A.D.  410,  afforded  to  the  heathens  and  to  Sym 
among  the  rest,  a  pretence  for  accusing  Ibe  Chris 
ligion  of  being  the  cause  of  all  those  disaatars, 
I  saying  that  since  the  abandonment  of  Ibe  old  reltgio 
state,  victory  bad  utterly  forsaken  the  Roman  ai 
was  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  these  accuaatk 
Orosius  wrote  his  history,  ubirb  may  be  consit 
part  as  an  apology  tor  Christianity  against  the 
as  the  title,  which  has  been  found  in  several  M: 
presses,  — 'Advoraus  Paganos  Hisloriarum  libri  ■ 
some  MSS.  the  title  is. '  DeloiiusMundiCalamilali 
others,  'DoCIadibusotMi»criisAntiquonim.'«H:.  T 
consist*  of  seven  hooks,  divided  into  cbaMera.  It 
with  a  geographical  description  of  the  world,  then 
the  origin  of  the  human  race  according  to  the  Book 
sis,  and  afterwards  relates  Ibe  various  account*  of  tbi 
logists  and  poets  concerning  the  heroic  ages.  Tbci 
the  history  of  the  early  monarchies,  the  Assyrian, 
nian,  and  Persian,  the  conauesl*  of  Alexander,  and 
of  his  successors,  aswellastneearly  hittor^of  BLome. 
tenl*  being  chiefly  taken  ftom  Trogus  Porapcius  an 
nun.  The  fourth liook contains  thehistoryof  Roma 
wara  of  Pyrrhns  to  lhe  fall  of  Carthage.  The  Unb  bi 
prises  the  period  from  the  taking  of  Corinth  to  ibi 
Sparlacus.  OEovius  quotes  his  authontie*.  aoreral 
are  from  works  which  are  now  lost.  The  nartkt]T< 
sixth  book  begins  with  the  war  of  Sulla  against 
and  ends  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The  tm- 
contain*  the  history  of  the  empire  till  A.D.  4 IC. 
narrative  of  the  taking  and   sacking  of  R  u 

which  was  Ihe  great  event  of  the  age. 

Orosius  intermixes  with  his  narrative  moral  r 
and  sometimes  whole  chapten  of  advice  and  conso'ia 
dressed  lo  hi*  Christian  breihren,  and  intended  to 
their  faith  amidst  Ibe  calamities  of  the  limes,  which, 
heavy,  were  not,  as  ho  asserts,  unprecedented, 
mans,  he  say*,  in  their  conquests  had  inllirted  equ 
greater  wrongs  on  other  countrie*.  His  lone  u  I 
Chriitiui  moraliat  impresMd  with  tbe  itolion*  of  ju 
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tiftatMni,  and  huuftnity,  in  which  most  of  the  heathen  his- 
torians show  themselves  deficient.  He  deprecates  am- 
bition, oonquest,  and  glory  gained  at  the  expense  of  human 
blood  and  human  happiness.  As  an  historian,  Orosius 
shows  oonsiderahle  critical  judgment  in  general,  though  in 
fixiieular  passages  he  appears  credulous,  as  in  chap.  x.  of  the 
irrt  book,  where  he  relates  from  report  that  the  marks  of 
the  chariot  wheels  of  Pharaoh's  host  are  still  visible  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  an  instance  of  the  incidental 
talne  of  the  passages  taken  by  Orosius  from  older  writers, 
see  Savigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  176. 

King  Alfred  made  a  free  translation  of  the  History  of 
Orosinsinto  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  which  has  been 
published  by  Daines  Barrington,  with  an  English  version  of 
it,  8va^  London,  1773. 

One  of  the  best  editions  of  Orosius  is  that  of  Leyden,  4to., 
17 3S,  with  Hav^kamp's  notes. 

ORPHEUS  ('Op^fvc),  a  poet,  musician,  and  philosopher, 
whose  name  is  very  prominent  in  the  early  legends  of 
Greece.    The  traditions  respecting  him  are  remarkably  ob- 
icure.   According  to  Cicero  (De  Nat  Deor.,  i.  38),  Aristotle 
believed  that  no  such  person  as  Orpheus  the  poet  had  ever 
existed ;  but  perhaps  he  only  means  that  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Orpheus  were  spurious :  he  is  mentioned  as  a  real  person 
by  several  of  the  early  Greek  writers — the  lyric  poets  Ibycus 
tad  Pindar,  the  historians  Hellanicus  and  Pherecydes,  and 
the  Athenian  tragedians :  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer  or 
Heiiod.     Some  antient  writers  reckon  several  persons  of 
th»  name,  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  two.    In  later  times,  a 
namber  of  marvellous  stories  were  connected  with  his  name. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  legendary  history  of  Or- 
pheus.   His  native  country  was  Thrace.   It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  moeC  of  the  legends  respecting  Greek  civilization 
are  connected  with  the  Thracians,  who,  in  later  times,  spoke 
■  language  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  and  were  looked 
spon  by  them  as  barharians.     Miiller  explains  this  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Thracians  of  these  legends  were  not 
the  same  people  as  those  of  the  historical  period,  but  a  Greek 
rMe,  who  lived  in  the  district  called  Pieria,  to  the  east  of  the 
Otympus  range*  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and  to  the  south 
of  Emathia  or  Macedonia.     ('  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Greece,'  in  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  26.)    The  time 
St  which  he  lived  is  placed  by  all  writers  not  long  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  by  most  at  the  period  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition*  about  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  before  Christ. 
He  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  muse  Calliope,  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  of  Oeager  and  a  muse.    The  poets 
represent  him  as  a  king  of  Thrace,  but  the  historians  are 
generally  silent  about  his  station.     According  to  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  he  was  the  disciple  of  Musseus,  but  the  more 
common  accounts  make  him  his  teacher.    He  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  to  whom  he  rendered  the  greatest  services 
by  his  skill  in  music;  the  enchanting  tones  of  his  lyre  made 
the  Argo  move  into  the  water,  delivered  the  heroes  from 
miny  difficulties  and  dangers  while  on  their  voyage,  and 
mainly  contributed  to  their  success  in  obtaining  the  golden 
fleece.  iOrpbei  Argonauiica.)  After  the  voyage,  he  retunied 
to  the  cavern  in  Thrace  in  which  he  commonly  dwelt.     He 
is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  be- 
ibre  the  ArgonauUe  expedition. 

Orpheus  had  ibr  his  wife  a  nymph,  named  Eurydice,  who 
died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent  as  she  was  flying  from  Aris- 
tsos.  Orpheus  followed  her  to  the  world  beneath,  and  by 
the  power  of  his  lyre  induced  Pluto  and  Proserpine  to  restore 
his  wife,  but  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  not  look 
btek  at  her  till  he  had  past  the  boundaries  of  Pluto's  realm. 
He  broke  the  condition,  and  she  vanished  from  his  sight. 

His  death  is  differently  related.    The  most  common  ac- 

want  b  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  women 

tl  t  Bacchic  festival,  in  revenge  for  the  contempt  which  he 

)ai  shown  towards  them  through  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 

EuyiUee.    (Apoll,  i.  3 ;  Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.  454.)     His  limbs 

wiere  scattered  over  the  plain,  but  his  bead  was  thrown  upon 

the  river  Hebrus,  which  bore  it  down  into  the  sea  as  far  as 

Lesbos,  where  it  was  buried.    The  Muses  gathered  up  the 

picfcsof  his  body,  and  buried  them  at  Libctbra,  where  the 

nightingale  was  said  to  sing  over  his  grave  more  sweetly 

than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece.     His  lyre  was  placed  by 

^omter  among  the  stars. 

The  poets  and  fabulists  have  attributed  to  Orpheus  many 
rreit  improrements  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 
Nftriy  all  the  antient  writers  state  that  he  introduced  into 
Gffeoe  the  doctrinei  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods. 


The  foundation  of  mysteries  is  ascribed  to  him.  ( Aristoph., 
JRance,  v.  1030;  Eurip.,  Rhesus,  v.  945;  Plato,  Prolog.^ 
p.  216.)  Herod,  (ii.  81)  speaks  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mys- 
teries. These  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  different  from 
those  of  Eleusis.  [Orphica.]  Some  writers  say  that  the 
Orphic  mysteries  were  introduced  from  Egypt  into  Greece; 
others  think  that  they  sprung  up  in  Thrace,  and  that  they 
preceded  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  which  was  of  foreign 
origin,  and  that  the  destruction  of  Orpheus  by  the  Baccha- 
nals represents  the  victory  of  the  new  over  the  old  religion. 
The  foundation  of  social  institutions  and  the  commencement 
of  civilization  is  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  (Herat.,  De  Art  Pbet, 
V.  391.)  Aristophanes  says  that  he  taught  men  to  abstain 
from  murder  (Ranee,  v.  1030).  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  many  fables.  A  passage  in  an  epigram,  to  which 
however  no  authority  can  be  attached,  ascribes  to  him  the 
discovery  of  letters.  (Fabric,  Bib.  Gract  i.,  p.  173.)  The  dis- 
covery of  many  things  in  medicine  is  ascribed  to  Orpheus 
(Plin.,  XXV.  2) ;  and  the  recal  of  Eurydice  from  the  lower 
world  is  sometimes  explained  as  referring  to  his  skill  in  this 
art.  He  was  said  to  have  been  a  soothsayer  and  enchanter. 
In  Lesbos  there  was  a  famous  oracle  of  Orphe.is.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  legends  concerning  him  are  those  which 
relate  to  his  skill  in  music.  The  fable  that  by  the  tones  of 
his  lyre  he  drew  around  him  wild  beasts,  trees,  and  stones, 
is  very  old.  When,  according  to  a  later  story,  he  descended 
into  the  infernal  regions  to  recover  Eurydice,  his  music  en- 
chanted the  world  of  shadows  and  suspended  the  torments 
of  the  damned.  A  share  in  the  invention  of  the  lyre  is  at- 
tributed to  him :  he  received  it  from  Apollo  with  seven 
strings,  and  added  to  it  two  more.  According  to  Plutarch, 
he  was  the  first  who  accompanied  the  lyre  with  singing. 
The  fable  that  after  his  death  his  lyre  floated  to  Lesbos,  is  a 
poetical  mode  of  representing  the  skill  of  the  natives  of  that 
island  in  lyric  poetry.  He  is  said  to  have  embodied  his  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  opinions  in  poems,  but  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  without  doubt  spurious.     [Orphica.] 

ORPHEUS  (Ornithology).  [MERULiDiK,  vol.  xv.,  p.  122; 
Mocking  Bird.] 

O'RPHICA,  certain  works  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
which  embodied  the  opinions  of  a  class  of  persons  whom 
Miiller  thus  describes:— 'These  were  the  followers  of  Or- 
pheus (ol  'Op^iKoi) ;  that  is  to  say,  associations  of  persons 
who,  under  the  guidance  of  the  antient  mystical  poet  Or- 
pheus, dedicated  themselves  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  find  satisfaction  for  an  ardent  longing 
after  the  soothing  and  elevating  influences  of  religion. 
The  Dionysus,  to  whose  worship  these  Orphic  and  Bacchic 
rites  (rd  'Op^ucd  KoXiofuva  xai  Bac%ira,  Herod.,  ii.  81)  were 
annexed,  was  the  Chthonian  deity  Dionysus  Zagreus,  closely 
connected  with  Demeter  and  Cora,  who  was  the  personified 
expression,  not  only  of  the  most  rapturous  pleasure,  but  also 
of  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  miseries  of  human  life.  The  Orphic 
legends  and  poems  related  in  great  part  to  this  Dionysus, 
who  was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Hades  (a  doc- 
trine given  by  the  philosopher  Heraclitus  as  the  opinion  of 
a  particular  sect) ;  and  upon  whom  the  Orphic  theologers 
founded  their  hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  this  wor- 
ship was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge  in  un- 
restrained pleasure  and  frantic  enthusiasm,  but  rather  aimed 
at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and  manners.  The  followers  of 
Orpheus,  when  they  had  tasted  the  mystic  sacrificial  feast 
of  raw  flesh  torn  from  the  ox  of  Dionysus  (oi/io^ay/a),  par- 
took of  no  other  animal  food.  They  wore  white  linden  gar- 
ments, like  Onental  and  Egyptian  priests,  from  whom,  as 
Herodotus  remarks,  much  may  have  been  borrowed  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Orphic  worship.'  ('History  of  the  Literature 
of  Greece,*  in  the  Library  of  Us^ul  Knmcledffe,  p.  231, 
&c.,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  Orphic 
theology.) 

Of  the  Orphic  writers  the  most  celebrated  are  Onoma- 
critus.  who  lived  under  Pisistratusand  his  sons,  and  Oercops, 
a  Pythagorean,  who  lived  about  b.c.  504.  Works  ascribed 
to  (Jrpheus  were  extant  at  a  very  early  period.  Plato  men* 
tions  several  kinds  of  Orphic  poems ;  but  he  intimates  that 
they  were  not  genuine.  Aristotle  speaks  of  them  as  the 
so-called  Orphic  poems  {to.  Kokovfuva).  In  later  times 
all  manner  of  works  on  mysteries  and  religion  were  ascribed 
to  Orpheus.  There  are  also  Orphic  poems  later  than  the 
Christian  sera,  which  are  diflScult  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  earlier  times.    In  Fabricius's  'Bibliotheca  Groeca' 
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there  is  a  list  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  of  which 
the  followintr  arc  the  principal. 

1.  'lipot  \6yoi  {sacred  legend*),  a  complete  system  of 
Orphic  theology,  in  twenty- four  books;  it  is  ascribed  to 
Cercops  and  Diognetus,  and  is  probably  the  production  of 
several  authors. 

2.  TiXiroi  {religious  rites,  or  mysteries),  directions  for 
worshipping  and  appeasing  the  Gods;  probably  by  Onoma- 
critus. 

3.  Xpri<ffiot  {prophecies).  Similar  works  were  ascribed 
to  Musseiis. 

4.  BaKxiKa,  probably  stories  of  Bacchus  and  his  myste- 
ries ;  aiAcribed  to  Arignotos,  a  pupil  or  daughter  of  Pytha- 
goras. 

5.  'H  ic  A'i?oi;  Kara^aoiQ  {the  descent  to  Hades),  a  poem 
of  great  antiquity,  ascribed,  among  other  authors,  to  Cer- 
cops. 

6.  Hymns,  also  of  high  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Plato 
they  were  recited  by  rhapsodists  at  the  public  games.  Ono- 
macritus  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  many  of 
them. 

7.  0/ Stones,  their  nature,  and  their  powers  against  ser- 
pents and  poisons,  and  for  appeasing  the  anger  of  the 
gods. 

8.  Arffonautica,  a  poem  on  the  ? oyage  of  the  Argonauts 
to  Colchis ;  probably  by  Onomacritus ;  at  least  by  some  one 
not  earlier  than  Homer. 

9.  Fragments,  which  have  been  carefully  collected  by 
Gesner  out  of  Platonic  and  Christian  writers.  Most  of 
them  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  Christian  era. 

The  following  are  the  principal  editions  of  the  Orphic 
poems:  *  Orphei  Argonautica,  Hymni,  et  de  Lapidibus,' 
Gr.,  in  H.  Stephens's  '  Poetae  Grsci  Principes  Heroici 
Carminis,'  1566,  fol. ;  Orphei  Argonautica,  Hymni,  et  de 
Lapidibus,  curante  A.  C.  Eschenbachio,  cum  not.  erudit./ 
Utrecht,  1689;  *Op^(wc  ajravra,  •  Orphei  Arg.,  Hym.,  de 
Lapid.,  et  Fiagmcnta,  cum  notis  Stephani  et  Eschenbachii, 
ex  recens.  et  cum  not.  J.  M.  Gesneri,'  Lips.,  1 764 ;  '  Orphica,' 
by  SchaefTer,  Lips.,  1818  ;  ditto,  by  Hermann,  Lips.,  1805; 
*  Argonautica,'  by  Schneider,  Jena,  1803. 

Tiedem an n *s /nt/ta  PAi/of.  Grcec,  p.  l-IOO;  Fabric,  Bib, 
Gripc,  i.,  p.  140,  &c. ;  Clinton's  Fasti;  Funke's  Eeal. 
Schullexicon.) 

ORPIMENT.    [Arsenic] 

ORPINE  is  a  succulent  herbaceous  plant,  the  Sedum 
Telephium  of  botanists,  found  abundantly  in  some  parts  of 
England  in  woods  and  thickets.  It  has  oval  serrated  leaves, 
erect  stems,  and  close  carpels  of  purple  flowers ;  and  has 
some  reputation  for  its  astringency:  the  root  and  stem, 
builed  in  milk,  are  a  popular  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

ORRERY.  There  are  four  planetary  machines  to  which 
distinct  names  have  been  given,  corresponding  to  the  phe- 
nomena they  are  intended  to  exhibit,  and  which,  when  com- 
bined so  as  to  derive  their  motions  from  a  common  origin, 
constitute  what  is  now  generally  understood  by  an  orrery. 
These  machines  are  the  Planetarium,  Tellurian,  Lunarian, 
and  SateUite  machine.  The  planetarium  is  a  mechanical 
representation  of  the  orbital  motions  of  the  planets  about 
the  sun,  either  in  circles  or  ellipses,  and  with  angular  velo- 
cities either  uniform  or  variable,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  instrument.  The  tellurian  and  lunarian,  when  con- 
nected in  their  improved  form,  exhibit  the  motion  of  the 
moon  about  the  earth  and  that  of  the  earth  about  the  sun, 
and  the  princii)al  phenomena  which  accompany  the  changes 
in  their  relative  positions,  such  as  the  succession  of  day  and 
night  and  the  variable  length  of  both  according  to  the  sea- 
ton  of  the  year,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  varia- 
tions in  the  mounts  latitude,  velocity,  and  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  ')rogre8sivc  motion  of  her  apogee,  and  the  retro- 
gradation  of  her  node!«,  &c.  The  satellite  machine  is  chiefly 
intended  to  r.  present  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites  about 
their  primary,  combined  with  the  motions  of  the  latter  about 
the  sun.  Instead  of  attempting  a  particular  description  of 
any  one  of  these  machines,  which  could  only  be  rendered 
intelligible  by  reference  to  manv  diagrams,  while  the  object 
would  be  much  better  attained  by  a  simple  inspection  of 
the  machine  itself,  we  sliaH  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
notice  of  their  history  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  construction  of  modem  planetary 
machines  depends,  referring  our  readers  for  more  ample  in- 
formation to  the  article  *  Planetarv  Machines'  in  Brewster's 
Cyclop€9diat  oonthbuted  by  the  Kev.  W.  Peanon,  formerly 
tmsurer  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 


The  origin  of  the  term  •  orrery '  if  thui  given  by  Mr. 
Desaffuliers,  in  his  '  Course  of  Experimental  Philowphv,* 
4to.,  London,  1734,  i.,  p.  431.  After  statinic  his  belief  that 
Mr.  George  Graham,  about  the  year  1700.  Ilrst  invented  a 
movement  for  exhibiting  the  motiun  of  the  earth  about  the 
sun  at  the  same  time  that  the  moun  revolved  n>und  the 
earth,  he  remarks,  '  This  machine  beinp  in  the  hands  of  an 
instrument-maker  to  be  sent  with  some  of  his  own  instru- 
ments to  Prince  Eugene,  he  copied  it,  and  made  the  first 
for  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  then  several  others  with 
additions  of  his  own.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Graham's  machine,  in  one  of  his  lucubrations,  think- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  first  encourager,  as  well  as  to  the 
inventor,  of  such  a  curious  instrument,  called  it  an  orrery, 
and  gave  Mr.  J.  Rowley  the  praise  due  to  Mr.  Graham.' 

Planetary  machines  were  in  use  at  a  very  remote  period, 
and  appear  to  have  consisted  for  many  centuries  of  move- 
able spheres  having  the  earth  in  their  centre :  thus  we  read 
of  the  Chinese  spheres  said  to  have  been  made  some  2009 
years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  more  recently  of  the 
spheres  of  Archimedes  and  Posidonius,  concerning  whieb 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  \u  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage : — 

•If  the  sphere,  lately  made  by  our  friend  Posidoniut, 
which  marks  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  five 
wandering  stars,  were  to  be  transported  into  Scjthia  or 
Britain,  who,  even  in  those  barbarous  countries,  would  donbt 
whether  reason  had  preside<l  over  its  construction  ?  YcC 
these  people  (the  Epicureans)  doubt  whether  the  universe, 
whence  all  things  arise  and  are  made,  is  not  the  eiTect  of 
chance  or  of  some  necessity  rather  than  of  reason  and  a 
divine  mind ;  and  they  regard  Archimedes  as  more  deeerring 
of  praise  in  imitating  the  changes  of  the  sphere  than  nature 
in  producing  them.'  {De  Nat,  Deor.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  34  and  35.) 

The  earliest  machine  which  represented  the  Ptolemaic 
system  may  possibly  have  been  that  possessed  by  Chromatus, 
in  the  construction  of  which  no  less  than  200  pounds  weicbt 
of  gold  are  said  to  have  been  used.  This  system  continued  to 
be  represented  in  all  planetary  machines  till  about  fifteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Copernicus,  when  the  last  of  that 
kind  of  any  note  was  erectea  in  the  library  of  the  Pantbeoa 
at  Paris  by  Oronce  Fin6e. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Huyghens 
and  Roemer  employed  themselves  in  the  construction  of 
planetary  machines  in  conformity  with  the  Copernican  doc- 
trine. The  one  invented  by  Huyghens,  who  first  intro* 
ducked  a  systematic  method  of  calculating  with  precision  tlie 
necessar}'  wheel-work  for  these  machines,  received  from  its 
author  the  name  of  *  the  Automaton.'  It  derived  its  motion 
from  a  spring  regulated  by  a  balance,  the  pendulum  not 
havine  been  then  introduced  as  a  regulating  agent,  and 
served  fur  many  years  as  a  pattern  in  the  construction  of 
orreries,  as  did  the  instrument  of  Roemer,  called  by  bim  a 
Planetarium,  in  the  construction  of  machines  intended 
chiefly  to  exhibit  the  orbital  motions  of  the  planets.  Roemer 
had  also  invented  a  satellite  machine  prior  to  the  year  1679, 
the  original  or  a  copy  of  which  was  presented  by  hira  in  that 
year  to  the  English  astronomer  Flamstecd.  Both  his 
machines  are  described  in  his  '  Basis  Astronomin,'  printed 
in  1730.  The  last  machine  we  shall  mention  is  the  Plane- 
tarium of  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  con^^tructed 
about  the  year  1801,  shortly  after  Dr.  Garnett,  having  pre- 
visously  removed  his  apparatus  elsewhere,  discontinued  his 
astronomical  lectures  at  that  institution.  For  a  description 
of  this  machine,  the  plan  of  which  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Young  and  the  Rev.  \V.  Pearson,  we  must  again  refer  to  the 
paper  *  On  Planetary  Machines,'  by  the  latter  gentleman. 

The  chief  part  of  ever)-  orrery  is  the  meclianism  compos- 
ing the  planetarium,  by  means  of  which  the  paths  of  the 
planets  about  the  sun  and  their  relative  periodic  times  are 
exhibited  with  more  or  less  approach  to  truth ;  and  this  me- 
chanism, with  the  metho<l  of  computing  it,  being  once  un- 
derstood, it  will  be  easy  to  extend  the  same  principles  to  the 
more  complex  cases  in  which  the  satellites  revolve  about  their 
primaries  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  rotate  upon  their 
axes  and  revolve  about  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  those  in  which 
the  paralleli>m  of  the  planets*  axes  and  the  changes  in  the 
positions  of  their  orbits,  &c.  are  sought  to  be  represented. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  method  of 
computing  the  wheel-work,  which  will  give  the  relative 
periods  with  any  required  degree  of  accuracy,  and  to  the 
explanation  of  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  by  means  of 
which  a  true  elliptic  orbit  may  be  produced.    Before  bow* 
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Mdiag  to  this,  we  would  caution  the  purchuera  of 
■ensive  toys  (those  exhibited  in  the  ihops  of  mathe- 
natrument  makers  vbc;  in  price  from  sixteen  to 
Deas)  again&t  a  deTect  which  wu  at  one  liroe  not 
so  and  may  *till  exist,  and  which,  while  it  rendered 
ne  than  useless,  showed  how  little  knowledge  their 
s  could  have  posseiised  of  the  Boience  they  are  in- 
I  illustrate.  We  allude  to  the  substitution  of  the 
oc  the  sidereal  periods,  whereby  each  planetary  ball 
e  to  revolve  about  the  sun  in  the  time  which  ought 
lapsed  between  iwo  consecutive  conjunctions  of  such 
-ivh  the  earth. 

tMloce  the  reTolutioD  of  the  planetary  belU  about 
a  system  of  verlical  concentric  tubes  is  uiunlly  em- 
(hich  are  adjusted  very  near  to  each  other,  but  yet 
amoved  aa  not  to  influence  each  other's  motion.  | 
be^  are  of  different  lengths,  the  innermost  being 
ett,  and  to  the  superior  extremity  of  eatsh  a  radiui 
Ulached,  and  thereby  made  lo  revolve  once  during 
>lution  of  the  tube.  The  lower  eitremitiea  of  the 
:m  the  arbors  or  axes  of  as  many  toothed  wheels, 
c  either  immediately  driven  by  pinions  adjusted  to 
il  aJile  called  the  '  annual  arbor,'  or  derive  their 
indirectly  from  those  pinions  by  means  of  an  inter- 
ua  of  wheeU.  The  determination  of  the  relative 
rf  teeth  which  must  be  given  to  the  wheels  and 
in  ordef  to  produce  any  required  motion  may  he 
lained. 

iort  generally  meant  a  wheel  consisting  of  a  leas 
ot teeth  than  that  which  it  drives,  but  in  the  pre- 
icU  ihi*  restriction  is  unnecessary.  The  teeth  of  a 
re  called  leaves.  The  number  of  revolutions  made 
.-heel  during  one  revolution  of  the  pinion  by  which 
ven,  is  foond  by  dividing  the  number  of  leaves  in 
ID  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel:— thus,  if 

35 
33  Ie«ve*  and  7  teeth,  the  wheel  will  make  y  or 

ioDi  during  one  revolution  of  the  pinion;   hut  if 

7  leaves  and  35  teeth,  the  wheel  will  make  —  or 

evolution  during  one  entire  revolution  of  the  pinion. 
»  axle  of  the  wheel  be  adjusted  a  second  pinion, 
rives  a  second  wheel,  and  if  to  the  axle  of  this 
bird  pinion  be  adjusted  which  drives  a  third  wheel, 
a,  then  the  number  of  revolutioTis  made  by  the  last 
iring  one  revolution  of  the  first  pinion  will  be  found 
plying  together  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  several 
and  dividing  the  result  by  thu  product  of  the  num- 
Elh  in  the  several  wheels :— thus  if  there  be  four 
having  7,  8,  9,  and  10  leaves  respectively,  and  the 
imber  of  wheels,  having  20.  21,  23,  and  23  teeth 

ely,  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  last 
uting  one  revolution  of  the  first  pinion  will  be 

X9X  10  6_  .^   ^^^^^   ^^^j^   ,(^  1^( 

1  K  22  X  23       253' 

wiii  revolve  MX  timea  during  253  revolutions  of  the 
lion.     ConverMly  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  the 

of  leaves  must  bear  lo  the  product  of  the  number 
in  order  to  produce  any  required  relative  motion 

the  first  pinion  and  the  last  wheel,  is  found  by  di- 
le  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  wheel  by  the 

of  revolutions  to  be  made  in  the  lame  time  by  the 

The  actual   number  of  tcelh  to  be   Riven  to  the 

mil  pinions,  as  well  as  the  number  of  wheels  and 

to  be  employed  in  any  particular  case,  i»  matter  of 

wee   not  of  necessity:    in  every  instance  the  em- 

'1  "fa  single  pinion  and  a  single  wheel  is  Ihaoretl- 

ent,  but  in  practice  il  is  generally  desirable  to 

dse  of  wheels  or  pinions  with  a  very  large  or  very 

er  of  teeth.     In  the  planetarium  of  the  Royal 

luu  the  number  of  teeili   is  in  no  instance  under  7, 


teeth  il 
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the  annual  arbor,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  wheel  which  il 
adjusted  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  earth's  tube  should 
contain  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  the  pinion  by  which 
it  is  driven,  and  which  is  adjusted  to  the  annual  arbor,  la 
this  case  each  revolution  of  the  annual  arbor  will  be  the 
measure  of  one  solar  year.  If  each  revolution  of  the  annual 
arbor  be  required  to  represent  any  assigned  portion  of  a 
Year,  the  necessary  modification  in  the  relative  number  of 
the  earth  awheel  and  pinionwill  appear  BufGcienlty 
from  what  has  preceded ;  but  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, we  shall  assume  that  the  earth's  radius  vector  revolvei 
exactly  once  during  each  revolution  of  the  annual  arbor, 
and  upon  this  supposition  we  have  now  to  fix  the  relative 
number  of  teeth  wiiich  should  be  given  to  the  wheels  and 

Einions  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  other  planetary 
alls.  It  generally  happens  that  the  number  of  revolutions 
which  the  radius  vector  of  any  one  of  the  planetary  balls  is 
required  to  make  during  one  revolution  of  the  annu^  arbor 
is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  decimal.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  relative  motion  required  were  that  of  the  earth  and 
Jupiter.  Jupiter  revolves  in  4332'5848  mean  solar  days; 
the  earth  in  3G5'25fi4  mean  solar  days ;  the  number  of  re- 
volutions made  by  Jupiter  during  one  revolution  of  the 
365'2564 

earth  is  therefore -r-—-—-  =0843045.    If  Ibis  decimal  be 

4332  5848 
converted   into  a  continued  fraction  by  the  rule  given  at 
page  402,  vol.  x,  the  resulting  series  of  fractions,  which  ap- 
proximate more  and  more  nearly  to  '0843046,  will  be  found 
1  1  7        29        94      „  „      , .  , 

""•TT-  TT'  !!■  a-  ma'  *"'■•  "''  "•  "'  '"• " 

cording  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  required,  may  he  taken 
for  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  leaver  in  the  pinion  must 
bear  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel,  if  only  a  single 
wheel  and  pinion  be  employed,  or  the  ratio  which  the  pro- 
duct of  the  number  of  leaves  must  hear  to  the  product  of 
the  number  of  teeth.  If  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  he 
employed.    If  the  first  of  these  fractions,  or  its  equivalent, 

— ,  be  Uken,  the  wheel  attached  to  Jupiter's  tube  shonld 

contain  77  teeth,  and  the  pinion  attached  to  the  annual 
arbor  by  which  it  ii  driven  should  contain  7  leave*,  and 
Jupiter  B  ndiua  will  then  revolve  once  during  1 1  revolutions 
of  the  annual  arbor,  that  is,  in  366-2564  X  U  =  4ai7'SS04 
days,  which  is  less  than  the  true  period  by  314-7644  days. 
In  the  same  manner  may  be  found  the  time  in  which  Ju- 
piter's radius  will  revolve  when  any  of  the  other  fractions 
taken,  as  under : — 

Paiod  ]iri>duc«L  Einr. 

=  4017-8204         314-7644- 


—    =4383-0768 
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nstructed 
Pearson  m  1813,  the  limits  «ere  14  and  241.  The 
entleman  recommeiida  about  10  teeth  to  the  uioh, 
le  considers  •  sufficiently  slrnng.  and  not  liable  to 
isary  shake,  when  the  icclh  ami  spaces  are  made 
nd  at  a  proper  depth  for  action.'  The  Uiwest  number 
ed  by  him  waa  7  lo  the  inch,  the  highest  13. 
KMing  we  wish  the  radma  which  carries  the  ball  repre- 
the  earth  to  revolve  once  during  each  revolution  of 


i  =  4338- 363 

I 

!.  &C. 


0-025   - 
&c. 


The  third  of  these  fractions,  or  rather  its  equivalent, 
— .  was  the  one  employed  by  Dr.  Pearson  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  new  planetarium  ;  so  that  in  that  instru- 
ment the  wheel  attached  to  Jupiter  a  tube  oonlains  166 
teeth,  and  is  driven  by  a  pinion  of  14  leaves  attached  to  the 
annual  arbor.  In  the  planetarium  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  represented  by  the  compound 
fraction  —  X  —  was  employed,  which  therefore  gii-es  a 
periodof365'2564X^X^  =  4330-778  days.  The  follow- 
ing table  offonls  a  general  view  of  the  wheel-work  of  the 
last-named  instrument.  The  denominator  of  the  formerol 
the  two  fractions  in  the  second  column  denotes  the  number 
of  leavea  iu  the  pinion  attached  to  the  annual  arbor ;  tlie 
numerator,  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  which  U  "■''^a- 
The  denominator  of  the  second  fraction  denotes  the  number 
of  leaves  in  the  pinion  attached  to  ihe  axle  of  the  last- 
mentioned  wheel ;    the  numerator,  the  numbftf  of  teeth  IB 
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the  wbeel  driven  by  this  pinion,  whidi  wbeel  u  atttched  to 
the  lover  extremity  of  its  appropriate  planetary  lube. 

Periods  prodoMd.  Tkue  p«riod«.         Errot. 


Mercury.  , 

Venus   .  • 

Earth*  .  . 

Mars  .   •  • 

Ceres  I 

Pallas)  * 

Jupiter  .  . 

Saturni*.  • 

Hcrscbcl  . 

Sunt .   .  . 


22       67 

90   ^68 
32        63 

113  ^  29 
60        60 

lo"  ^  60 
56        89 

"sT^  50 
121       48 

21  ^60 
111       94 

22  ^  40 
124       98 

7    ^59 
105       67 

7    ^  12 
19        25 

137  ^  12 


day*. 
87-972 


224-705 

365*256 

686-958 

1683*658 

4330-778 

10747-207 

30590*22 

25-418 


day* 

87-969 


224-701 
365-256 


686*980 

393 
539 

4332-585 


n68i-; 

ll686- 


10759-22 

30686*82 

25- 


day«« 
0-003  + 

0-004 -t- 

0*000 

0*022- 

2*265  + 
2-881  - 

1*807- 

12*01    - 

96*60    - 

•418  + 


The  planets  Vesta  and  Juno  had  not  been  discovered  at 
the  time  this  machine  was  constructed. 

The  contrivance  by  means  of  which  a  true  elliptic  orbit 
may  be  produced  is  extremely  simple.  For  this  purpose  all 
that  is  necessary  is  that  the  radius  vector  whicn  connects 
the  planetary  ball  with  the  superior  extremity  of  the  tube 
should  consist  of  two  parts  or  arms,  the  lengths  of  which 
have  a  determinate  ratio  dependent  solely  upon  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  orbit,  and  that  while  the  lareer  arm  revolves 
about  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  by  means  of  the  wheel- work 
already  described,  the  smaller  arm  be  made  to  revolve  about 
the  extremity  of  the  larger  with  the  same  angular  velocity 
but  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  may  be  effected  in  two 
wavs.  By  means  of  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  planetary  tube 
ana  connected  by  an  endless  silken  cord  with  another  pulley 
free  to  revolve  about  a  vertical  axle  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  larger  arm.  The  effect  of  this  connection  will  be  that 
the  latter  pulley  will  revolve  once  during  each  revolution  of 
the  larger  arm  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  therefore 
the  smaller  arm  be  attached  to  this  pulley  it  will  revolve  in 
the  manner  required.  The  same  motion  may  be  produced 
by  employing  a  double  pinion  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  larger  arm  and  communicating  the  rotatory  motion 
given  to  it  at  one  extremity,  to  the  axle  of  the  smaller  arm 
situated  at  the  other.  Let  R  and  r  denote  the  lengths  of 
tho  larger  and  smaller  arms  respectively,  and  let  the  line 
joining  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  the  con- 
centric tubes,  considered  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  be 
taken  for  the  axis  of  or.  The  aphelion  of  the  orbit 
will  be  the  point  (R  +  r,  o).  Also  let  0  denote  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  larger  arm  to  the  axis  of  x  at  any  moment ; 
then  smce  the  smaller  arm  revolves  with  the  same  angular 
velocity,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  its  inclination  to  the 
axis  of  x  at  that  moment  must  be  denoted  by— 0  ;  and  the 
coordinates  of  the  extremity  of  the  smaller  arm,  that  is,  of 
the  potkition  of  the  planetary  ball,  will  be  the  sum  of  the 
projections  of  R  and  r  upon  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively. 
Representing  these  co-ordinates  by  x  and  y,  we  shall  there- 
fore have 

ar=R  cos  O+r  cos  ©=(R+r)  cos  0 
y=R  sin  0— r  sin  e=(R— r)  sin  6  ; 

*  The  oTvndirht  •Haded  to  la  p.  39.  Uiat  of  miiUklnf  tii«  nroudk  tn  ihn 
ffklereal  period,  doe*  not  appear  to  hxve  been  altogether  avuiaed  to  the  eon- 
rtructioo  of  the  plauctariam  uf  the  Royiil  Instittttion.  the  wheel-work  of  which 
b  eompaled  ou  the  Mappocition  that  the  earth  completes  its  rerolutloo  about 
the  tan  in  3S5*S42  days.  Thl*  It  the  length  of  the  tropieai  year,  or  the  time 
which  rlapaee  between' the  earth'a  leaviiig  the  Teroal  equinox  and  it*  arrirai 
again  at  ttiat  point  of  the  ecUptic ;  and  is.  owing  to  the  preoeaaion  of  the  equi- 
•uxes.  Ie«i  than  the  earth'a  aidereal  peri«)d. 

t  In  the  descriptiuna  of  the  planetarium  of  the  Royal  Inititntion,  to  which 

127 
we  liave  been  able  to  refer,  the  wheel-work  of  Saturn  is  rppreacnted  by  -~-X 

*  7 

99  19       25 

^.  and  that  of  the  son  ^  ^  X  ^y    T^  former  would  produce  a  period  of 

110(r7'2Sdajs.the1aHerof4-^daya.  WehaTeliltle  doubt  that  the  nnmber*  we 
iMTe  sobalinited  for  127  snd  62  are  tho«e  which  were  actually  employed.  It  is 
Beeoaaary  to  obarrve  that  the  train  for  producing  tlie  aan'a  roUtlon  lierirps  it» 
moliui  direcUy  firom  Mercury's  tube,  to  which  the  Arst  pinkm  of  the  train, 

deneted  by  the  number  137.  ^  Attached,  thereby  producing  a  period  of  -r=r  X 

days.       days. 


and  eliminating  B  between  these  equations,  there  n 

X*  y* 

{R-k-rf^  (R-r)«  '"^^ 
which  is  the  well-known  equation  to  an  ellipse  rc( 
its  centre,  and  whose  serai- focal  and  non- focal  i 
respectively  R+r  and  R— r.  If  the  excentricity  . 
orbit  be  known  the  relation  between  R  and  r  will  t 
be  determined  by  the  equation 

R  +  r. 
The  distance  E,  between  the  position  of  the  bal 
senting  the  sun  and  the  common  centre  of  the  tub 
pressed  by  

E  =  2  VR.r. 

This  method  is  defective  in  two  respects.  The 
orbits  described  cannot  have  a  common  focus,  or 
true  relative  lengths  of  the  mean  distances  of  the 
cannot  be  preserved  ;  and  secondly  the  true  angular 
of  the  planets  about  the  sun  are  not  accurately  repi 
Dr.  Pearson  corrected  in  some  degree  the  latter  in 
by  varying  the  size  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  and 
employed,  but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illustration  this 
superduous,  since,  after  all,  the  most  complete  me 
representation  of  the  solar  system  that  has  yet  been  i 
is  far  inferior  to  that  which  the  student  may  fori 
own  mind  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  a  good 
treatise  upon  the  subject. 

ORRERY.  EARL  OF.    [Boyle.] 

ORSFNI,  an  old  and  illustrious  family  of  S 
Italy,  which  has  had  among  its  members  severe 
many  cardinals,  and  other  distinguished  individui 
Orsini,  of  Petigliano  near  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
as  senator  of  Rome  in  the  years  1 190-1200.  amu 
vanni  Orsini  Gaetani,  which  last  was  his  mother 
name,  left  two  sons:  1,  Napoleone Orsini. Count  ol 
cozzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naj^es  ;  and  2,  Matteo.  st) 
Great,*  senator  of  Rome,  and  lord  of  Anagni,  Mai 
lera,  and  other  flefs  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
left  several  sons,  one  of  whom,  Giovanni  Gaetani, 
pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  III.  A  branc 
family  entered  the  service  of  the  Anjou  kings  of  Na 
tained  high  honours  at  that  court,  and  the  titles  o 
of  Nola  and  dukes  of  Gravina.  The  Orsini  who  r 
in  the  Papal  State  were  oAen  at  variance  with  the  | 
family  of  Colonna  during  the  middle  ages.  The 
Bracciano,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  was  the  chief  r 
of  the  Orsini.  In  January,  1 506,  Francis  Orsini, 
Gravina,  and  Paolo  Orsini,  were  treacherously  se 
strangled  at  Sinegaglia  by  Cesare  Borgia,  whilst  ti 
nal  Orsini  was  poisoned  at  Rome  by  order  of  Cesare' 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  By  degrees  the  various  bra 
the  Orsini  became  extinct,  and  their  estates  pas 
other  hands,  with  the  exception  of  the  Neapolitar 
of  the  dukes  of  Gravina,  which  still  continues,  lh 
duke  having  married  a  daughter  of  the  banker  ' 
duke  of  Bracciano.  The  palace  Orsini  at  Rome 
building,  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of  M 
The  family  palace)  at  Naples,  belonging  to  the  duke 
vine,  is  one  of  the  finest  private  buildings  in  that 
(Imhoff,  GeneaJogies  ;  Moreri ;  Almanack  de  Gotk 

ORSI'NI,  FULVIO,  said  to  have  been  an  ille 
member  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  was  born  i 
about  1 530,  and  became  canon  of  St.  John  of  Late 
was  well  versed  in  classical  literature,  both  Greek 
man,  and  collected  a  valuable  library  of  MSS.,  v 
bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  library.     He  was  intim 
the  cardinals  Alexander  and  Edward  Famese,  and  y 
sidered  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age.     He 
Rome,  about  the  year  1600.    He  wrote  several 
works:  1,  'FamilisD  Romans  qu»  reperiuntur  in 
Nuniismatibus,  ab  Urbe  Condita  ad  tempera  Divi  a 
cum  adjunctis  Antonii  Augustini  Episcopi  Ilerden 
Paris,  1663;   2,   *Virgilius  coUatione  Scriptorum 
rum  illustratus,*  in  which  he  points  out  the  numer 
sages  in  which  Virgil  has  imitated  or  borrowed  1 
Greek  poets;  a  very  interesting  commentary;  3,  ' 
de  Legationibus  ex  Polybio  et  tragmenta  ex  Histoi 
non  extant  Dionysii  Halicarnassei,  Diodori  Siculi, 
Alexandrini,  Dionis  Cassii,  &c.,'  4to ,  Antwerp,  : 
Greek,  with  Latin  notes,  4to. ;  'Carminanovem  ill 
Fs^minarum  Grncarum/  8vo.,  Antwerp,   1568,  an 
minor  publications. 
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ORTA'Lll>A.     rCnACiDA,  vol.  viii.,  p.  131.] 
ORTE'LIXJS,  ABRAHAM,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1527,  of 
tfimily  originally  from  Augsburg,  studied  philology  and 
ntthematios,  and  became  the  first  geographer  of  his  age. 
After  UaTelling  through  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  he  mibliahed  his  great  work,  'Theat  rum  Orbis  Terrse,' 
being  a  description  of  the  globe,  or  universal  geography. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  geographer  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.    His  other  works  are — 1,  *  Deorum  Dearuraque  Ca- 
pita ex  veteribus  Numismatibus ;'  2,  '  Aurei  Saeculi  Imago, 
ave  G«nnanorum  Yeterura  Mores,  Vita,  Ritus,  et  Religio  ;* 
3,  *  Itinetahum  per  nonnuUas  Gallise  Belgica>  Partes.*    Or- 
teUus  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
age,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with  Justus  Lipsius,  who 
wrote  his  epitaph.     He  died  in  1598.     (Sweert*s  Vita  Or- 
tM ;  Valere  Andr^^  Bibliotheca  Belgica.) 

ORTHE^S,  or  ORTHEZ,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an 

VTODdiisement  in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyr^n6es,  500 

■iles  from  Paris,  on  the  road  by  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  and 

Moot  de  Marsan  to  St.  J^n  Pied  de  Port  and  Pamplona 

m.  Spain,   and  at  the  intersection  of  a  cross-road  from 

Bayoone  to  Pan.    The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 

r^iit  bank  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  which  tlows  between  steep 

banks  of  limestone.    There  is  a  suburb  on  the  left  bank, 

vhieb  eommunicates  with  the  town  by  an  antient  Gothic 

bridge.    On  the  only  pier  of  this  bridge  is  a  tower.    The 

streels  of  the  town  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  tolerably 

veil  built.  There  are  some  ruins  of  the  antient  castle  of  Mon- 

eade,  on  a  height  commanding  the  town.   The  population  of 

Orth^in  IB31,  was  5195  for  the  town,  or  7121  for  the 

whole  eommune;  in  1836,  it  was  7857  for  the  commune.  The 

townsmen  carry  oo  trade  in  salt  provisions,  especially  hams. 

The  manuAicture  of  linen,  especially  of  table-linen,  flourished 

ftnneri/y  but  has  much  declined ;  that  of  woollen  stuffs  and 

•one  hardwares  is  carried  on.     There  are  tanyards  and 

carrying-shops.     The  market  for  cattle  and  com  is  con- 

■derab&,  and  there  are  two  large  yearly  fairs.    Slate  and 

coal  aro  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sulphur  and 

petraleum  are  procured.     Six  roads  converge  at  the  town. 

This  town  was  antiently  subject  to  the  viscounts  of  Dax, 
then  to  the  princes  of  Blarn.  Jeanne  d*  Albert,  queen  of 
Navarre*  founded  here  a  university  for  the  Protestants, 
who  then  predominated  in  the  town,  and  who  still  form  a 
fMUth  or  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Thev  have  a 
diorch ;  and  there  are  a  Bible  Society,  a  high  school,  and 
several  government  offices. 

A  severe  action  was  fought  near  this  town  27th  February, 
1814»  bi^een  the  allied  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
tOB  and  the  French  under  Marshal  Soult.  The  Frencn 
veie  stronglrposted  on  the  right  of  the  Gave  de  Pau ;  but 
tile  Duke  oi  Wellington,  having  brought  seven  divisions  of 
British  and  Portuguese  infontry  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
to  bear  on  the  position  of  the  I*  rench,  dislodged  them  from 
•U  their  posts,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat.  The  French 
ittffered  great  loss  in  killed  and  by  desertion ;  the  loss  of 
the  British  was  about  2300.  (Duke  of  Wellington's  Dei- 
pateA<?«.)  Some  French  writers,  as  Malte  Brun  and  Vaysse 
de  VilUers,  have  given  a  very  exaggerated  statement  of  the 
Ottmber  and  the  low  of  the  allies. 

The  arrondissement  of  Orthds  contains  1 52  communes,  and 
eomprebends  an  area  of  454  square  miles ;  it  is  subdivided 
into  seven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
pnee.  The  popuUtion  in  1831  was  84.689;  in  1836,  87,459. 
ORTHin.  SiliccUeqf  Cerium,  Iron,  Stc.  This  mineral 
occurs  in  minute,  slender,  columnar  imbedded  masses. 
fnetoie  conehoidal ;  hardness  6  *  0,  7 '  0.  Colour  grey,  in- 
tfining  to  black.  Streak  brownish  grey.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Ofaqoe.    Speetfic  gravity  3*288. 

Um  the  blow-pipe  swells  and  fuses  into  a  blackish 
giobak;  with  borax  it  gives  a  transparent  glass.    Gela- 
tmiMB  ia  acids  and  yields  a  solution  of  cerium. 
It  is  fmnd  at  Finbo,  near  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  also 
Glfeeoland«  &c. 

Aoalysb  of  Uie  mineral  from  Finbo,  by  Berzelius  :-— 
Silica  .  .  •         36*25 

Protoxide  of  Cerium  •  •        17*39 

Protoxide  of  Iron       •  •        11*42 

Alumina        •  •  •        14*00 

Lime  •  •  •  4*89 

Yttria  .  •  .3*80 

Oxide  of  Manganese  •  •  1  *  36 

Water  •  .  •  8*70 

97*81 
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ORTHOCE'RAS.    [Polythalamacea.] 

ORTHOGONAL,  ORTHOGRAPHIC.  The  first  of 
these  terms,  when  not  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  second, 
means  simply  perpendicular.  Thus  a  c\xt\e  Cuts  a  set  6t 
curves  orthogonally  when  it  cuts  them  all  at  right  angled. 

Orthogonal  or  orthographic  projection  is  that  which  is 
made  by  drawing  lines  from  every  point  to  be  projected, 
perpendicular  to  a  plane  of  projection.  Thus  if  a  plane 
were  horizontal,  and  a  point  were  to  drop  from  a  given  posi- 
tion upon  the  plane,  its  last  position  would  be  the  orthogonal 
or  orthographic  projection  of  its  first.    [Perspective.] 

ORTHOGRA  PHY.  When  thU  word  is  looked  at  in  its 
elements  (two  Greeks  words  denoting  the  art  qf  writing 
and  correctness),  it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded under  it  whatever  belongs  to  the  art  of  writing  a 
language  correctly,  including  both  what  is  called  etymology 
and  syntax.  But  the  grammarians  have  given  it  a  restricted 
sense,  and  it  is  used  to  denote  not  the  writing  coiTectly  in 
the  general,  but  the  proper  selection  of  literal  elements  of 
each  word  that  is  used,  and  the  proper  division  of  each 
word  when  one  part  of  it  is  at  the  end  of  one  line  and 
another  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  which  succeeds.  lu 
the  antient  Hebrew  manuscripts  we  may  observe  that  this 
division  of  words  never  occurs,  the  scribes  resorting  to  the 
expedient  of  widening  certain  of  the  letters,  if  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  the  words  would  not  fill  up  the  line.  The  law- 
stationers  in  their  copies  of  legal  documents  fill  up  a  line 
with  a  waved  and  unmeaning  stroke,  when  the  word  whiah 
follows  cannot  conveniently  be  written  in  it  at  length. 

We  perceive  by  certain  grammars  and  dictionaries  pub- 
lished by  practical  men,  both  at  home  and  still  more  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  that  the  writers  appear  to 
suppose  that  their  works  will  be  resorted  to  even  by  persons 
of  cultivation  as  authorities  or  guides  to  orthography.  But 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  the  number  is  very  few  of 
persons  who  actually  use  dictionaries  for  this  purpose.  We 
mean  of  course  not  mere  children  or  persons  of  very  imper- 
fect education,  but  even  of  those  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  read  much  and  write  occasionally,  who  ever  think  of 
resorting  to  books  of  the  kind  we  are  speaking  of;  and 
persons  of  a  better  education  still  trust  entirelv  to  memory, 
and  should  a  doubt  arise,  the  reference  would  be  made  to 
some  eminent  author  and  not  to  the  guides  of  which  we 
speak.  In  fact,  the  art  is  acquired  almost  without  teaching, 
and  is  maintained  in  vigour  through  a  whole  life  by  the 
constant  practice  of  writing  and  reading.  At  all  events 
there  is  no  book,  grammar,  guide,  or  dictionary,  which  a 
scholar  in  England  regards  as  in  this  point  a  book  of  any 
authority. 

Whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  raise  some  one  work 
into  an  authority  in  such  a  point  as  this,  is  in  fact  a  question 
— one  of  the  greatest  in  philology  that  can  be  proposed-^ 
whether  there  shall  be  an  invariable  standard  established  to 
which  a  living  language  shall  for  ever  conform.  We  doubt 
not  only  the  possibility  but  the  expediency  of  this:  and  in 
respect  of  orthography,  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  such  stan- 
dard can  be  raised,  because  it  would  be  quite  impracticable 
to  bring  all  persons  who  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  such  a 
matter  to  an  agreement  in  any  one  system  involving  the 
admission  of  certain  fixed  principles.  The  contemporary 
usage  of  persons  of  cultivation,  meaning  of  a  great  pre* 
ponderating  majority,  which  will  always  exist,  is,  we  appre- 
hend, the  authority  to  which  each  person  who  aspires  to 
write  correctly  must  continue  to  defer. 

This  has  been  the  standard  to  which  reference  has  always 
hitherto  been  made.  Open  any  book  printed  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  many  words  will  present  themselves 
in  an  orthography  very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
would  now  be  mund.  fiut  we  must  not  say  that  the  persons 
who  wrote  them  wrote  incorrectly,  if  they  wrote  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  cultivated  persous  of  their  time.  If  we 
ascend  still  higher  and  go  to  the  reign  of  Elis^abeth,  we 
find  the  orthography  still  more  diverse  from  our  own ;  and 
when  we  reach  the  time  of  Caxton,  and  still  more  when  we 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  V/ickliffc,  we  find  many 
words  which,  though  they  are  actually  words  now  in  use, 
are  so  disguised  in  their  orthographical  form  that  we  can 
scarcely  recognise  them.  We  seem  to  have  got  among  a 
people  who  spoke  a  different  language,  though  they  were 
our  own  forefathers,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  generations 
above  our  grandfathers. 

This  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  standard ;  something 
fixed,  not  varying  Ukc  usage.    There  is  an  inconvenience  in 
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it  as  rcspiiotH  the  writers  before  tlie  time  of  Caxton  and  the 
iiivcMitioii  of  piinting,  and  we  muv  reasunubly  wish  that 
with  reference  to  them  there  had  been  some  less  vaiying 
standard  and  a  continuous  uniformity;  but  whenwcl<»ok 
in  the  writings  of  tiie  men  of  the  EUzabethan  period,  we 
find  that  though  now  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  i)a>&ed, 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  perusing  them  than  there  is 
in  perusing  the  writings  of  our  own  day;  and  that  the  same 
Will  he  the  case  in  respect  of  the  wrilins5s  of  the  present  day 
in  the  hands  of  En};1ishmen  four  or  fivu  centuries  hence, 
may  be  safely  foretold.  So  that  there  is  no  real  prvjudice 
arising  from  the  apparently  unphiloi^ophical  and  danuerous 
course  of  leaving  this  ))oint  to  be  regulated  by  anything  so 
uncertain  as  contemporary  usage. 

At  present  the  number  of  words  of  which  the  orthot^ra- 
phy  is  not  uniform  in  all  writings  which  aspire  at  once  to 
be  correct  and  devoid  of  aifectation,  is  exceedingly  small. 
Take  this  sentence  and  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  which 
precedes  it;  is  there  any  word,  except  this  vforS precede,  in 
whi<;h  any  variety  would  be  found  in  the  ordinary  current 
writings  of  the  day?  Or  if  we  found  a  variety,  should  we  not 
say  that  the  deviation  from  the  usual  practice  was  a  casual 
mistake,  a  slip  of  the  press,  an  afl'ectation,  or  that  it  was  the 
result  of  some  peculiar  principle  which  some  peculiar  per- 
son had  adopted  ?  And  even  this  word  precede,  though  it 
belongs  to  a  class  in  which  orthography  ls  not  uniform,  we 
should  probably  very  rarely  find  written  in  any  other  way, 
for  few  persons  would  prefer  the  form  preceed,  if  indeed 
such  a  form  is  ever  usea.  So  that  practically  a  great  and 
perhaps  quite  sufilcient  degree  of  uniformity  and  stability 
may  be  said  to  be  secured  under  the  regulating  power 
which  now  exists. 

Dictionaries  and  vocabularies  as  affording  an  easy  guide 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  the  usage,  may  have  their  use 
in  this  respect  to  a  few  pei*sous  who  write  occasionally  only; 
but  as  authorities,  we  repeat,  they  are  of  no  avail. 

It  has  been  matter  of  complaint  that  the  orthography  of 
the  English  language  is  not  more  uniform ;  that  is,  that 
words  which  are  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  same 
elements  are  not  uniform  in  the  manner  in  which  those 
elements  are  exhibited.  Thus  all  words  derived  of  the 
Latin  cedo  with  prepositions  prefixed,  it  may  be  said  should 
be  in  one  form,  and  it  is  a  variety  in  defence  of  which  nothing 
can  well  be  pleaded  that  we  should  write  proceed  and  yet 
write  also  concede.  So  with  respect  to  such  words  as  honour, 
favour,  odour,  labour,  it  may  oe  said  that  there  should  be 
uniformity  with  other  words  like  them,  in  which  the  u  is 
not  found,  and  further,  that  we  should  keep  to  the  ortho- 
f^phy  of  the  Latin  words  of  which  they  are  forms  equally 
in  meaning  and  orthography.  This  appears  plausible,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  these  words  ao  not  come  to  us  im- 
mediately from  the  Latin,  but  have  passed  to  us  through 
the  French,  we  recognise  in  the  unnecessary  letter  u  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  word,  which  a  person  of  true  taste  would 
scarcely  bo  willing  to  relinquish  for  an  advantage  so  trivial. 
Or  take  the  rough  word  through :  some  may  think  that  the 
three  last  letters  may  well  be  dispensed  with,  but  they 
remain  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the 
roiiffh  and  strong  speech  of  our  Saxon  ancestors. 

•Tnese  little  irregularities  in  orthography,  like  irregularities 
in  other  parts  of  grammar,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  evils. 
Such  irregularities  give  birth  to  what  are  called  idioms,  in 
which  no  small  part  of  the  beauty  of  a  language  lies. 

Attempts  have  however  been  made  by  ingenious  men  to 
introduce  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  into  our  ortho- 
graphy. There  is  a  treatise  on  the  management  of  bees, 
firinted  about  two  centuries  ago,  in  which  we  have  a  pecu* 
iar  orthography  on  a  system  of  the  author's  own.  Ritson, 
in  the  last  centur)',  in  some  of  his  works  adopted  an  ortho- 
graphy of  his  own.  Professed  writers  on  grammar  have 
done  the  same ;  some  of  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
language,  as  written  by  them,  can  scarcely  be  known  to  be 
Kntrlish.  A  more  moderate  reform  is  attempted  by  an 
American  writer.  Dr.  Noah  Welwter,  the  author  of  an 
English  Dictionary,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  this 
country;  and  Mr.  Bromhyof  Hull,  a  learned  and  ingenious 
clergyman,  has  printed  for  private  circulation  a  translation 
of  the  treatise  of  Plutarch  concerning  music,  in  which  the 
orthogmphy  is  regulated  by  certain  pnnciples  which  he  lays 
down  in  the  preface.  But  no  writer  who  has  made  such  an 
attempt  has  ever  gaini^d  in  any  way  the  slightest  share  of 
public  attention.  Practically  the  utage  is  thought  or  found 
to  bt  suffident. 


There  is  one  point  to  which  persons  who  take  thi»  view  of 
the  subject  do  not  seem  ^utiicienily  to  aiieiid,  and  iLaI  is, 
the  havock  which  any  mutrrial  rhanues  in  t>ur  urtho^iaphy. 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  si)me  one  sy>ieui.  wojld  make  m  that 
beautiful  |)oetr)-  by  which  our  lan;;uage  i»  ennobled,  and 
which  will  preserve  it  at  once  fiom  extinction  and  fzom 
any  very  material  changes. 

The  words  are  in  reality  very  few  of  which  the  ortbo|!rs- 
phy  may  not  l»e  huid  to  be  now  establit^hnl  by  the  great  Ju$ 
et  Norma  Loifuemli,  Custom.  \Ve  take  the  follow  niu  from 
a  modern  grammar,  as  being  those  \\hi«h,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  are  most  fre(tueully  found  with  orthographical 
varieties: — 

honour  honor 


uif|uirer 

negotiate 

Control 

e\|>eiise 

allege 

complete 

connexion 

abridgiueiit 

surprise 


enquirer 

negociate 

controul 

exi>ence 

ulledge 

coin  pleat 

coiineciion 

abrld^elnent 

surpi  ize 


Of  course  some  of  these  represent  clas.-es.  But  what  are 
these  to  the  great  body  of  such  a  laiigua;:e  as  our>?  Aud 
with  respect  to  the  first  and  to  the  last,  each  of  which  re- 
presents a  large  family  of  words,  we  would  hubmit  that  scrj 
few  persons  indeed  who  were  entitled  to  a  voice  in  a 
question  of  this  kind  would  be  found  writing  honor  ;  and 
Uiat  there  is  a  mo&t  excellent  rule  by  which  we  imagine  all 
persons  of  education  allow  thcmseUes  to  be  guided  respect* 
mg  words  in  ise  or  ize,  Tlie  rule  is  this  :  when  the  word  is 
a  derivative  of  the  Fiench  prendre,  as  is  the  case  with  gur» 
prise,  ent''rprisf\  and  one  or  two  otheis,  to  write  it  with  the 
ise;  but  when  it  comes  to  us  from  the  Greek,  as  in  afif*ms€, 
and  several  other  words,  to  keep  the  Greek  terminatiou  Ct* 
— An £r lice,  izf*, 

O'RTIIONYX,  M.  Temminck's  name  for  a  genu*  of 
birds  arran^jed  by  Mr.  Swainson  with  Buphaga  under  /?■• 
phiigincc  ;  these  iwo  genera  forming  the  whole  of  that  sub- 
family. 

Generic  Character,— Bill  very  short,  straight,  but  tht 
culmen  arched  from  the  base ;  sides  considerably  oompresiei 
Nostrils  large,  basal.  tVin^s  mmlerate,  but  considenUj 
rounded;  the  four  fiist  rym//*  graduated,  and  shorter  thai 
the  fifth.  Tail  rather  len«^thened,  rounded ;  the  leatiini 
ver}'  broad,  and  the  webs  soft,  but  the  shafts  stilT,  TWf 
rigid,  and  terminating  in  naked  points.  Feet  enormoiuiy 
larjje  and  strong.  The  outer  toe  rather  longer  than  the 
middle,  which  is  again  longer  than  the  inner  toe;  hrnder 
toe  shorter  than  the  middle.  Tarsus  longer  than  either  i»f 
the  toes.  Claws  strong,  verv  slightly  curbed  ;  the  anltrv* 
all  of  the  same  length  ;  tljc  hinder  one  longest.  tSw.) 

Geographical  Distribution.— Aas{r.\\m  only.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Orthonyr  Sf  inicaudus,  Temra.  OrthofijfT 
Temmirickii,  Vijr.  and  H«»rsf. 

Descn'j'tion.—^K\xfou>  brown  above,  lincated  wilL  Mack; 
lesser  coveils  of  the  wings  grey,  strc»akctl  with  h:o»n; 
plumes  of  the  top  of  the  head  sli'^htly  prolonged  into  a  ?  rt 
of  false  cre>t,  which  is  however  but  liith*  apfaient:  tail 
rounded,  of  a  tarnished  hi  own  ctilour,  each  feathfr-*tf:fl 
terminated  by  a  point  furnished  with  small  stiff  bn«tle-l;le 
appendages.  A  biight  orange  patch  covers  the  brea.«t  of  the 
male,  which  part  is  white  in  the  female. 

Local itif  —  M.  Le.-'son  states  that  this  bird  is  said  to  V^  a 
native  of  'New  Zealand.  The  specimen  in  the  niusoom  of 
the  Linnenn  So^-iety  of  London  was  pre.^nted  by  Mr.  BroVD* 
who  met  with  it  near  Hat  Hill  in  1^04. 

Messrs.  Vigors  and  lIor>field  speak  of  this  <fcnus  (£rii*. 
Trans.,  vol.  \\\),  which  con^i^ts  of  the  sin.:le  specie^  above 
noticed,  as  holding  the  same  place  in  Australia  as  the  tnis 
Certhia  fills  in  the  antient  continent,  and  the  numefoss 
group  of  Dendrorola]  t^s,  Herin.,  in  South  America.  Tbty 
observe  that  it  (>«>^!)e>S(S  the  strong  and  lengthened  shafts 
of  the  tail -feat  hers  which  support  the  typical  sransohal 
hiids  in  climbinir.  and  that  it  immediately  runnects  the 
whole  group  by  a  >.iron:;  atlinity  to  the  woixlpfckeis. 

Mr.  SwaiuM)!!  (d issijiratiin  n/Pirdu,  vul.  i.),  ha\:ni: de- 
scribed the  f«M)t  of  Nr//*rMri/.v,  ihi*  ra»«orial  penuN.  in  his 
opinion,  of  the  e.nlo  of  ('t*rthianff\  \i:U'T>  lu  Orfbonyx  %% 
the  next  m«Klili<Mtioii.  He  de->4"r;l>eN  the  bird  a^  rather 
larucrthaii  a  sparrow,  hut  with  the  general  form  and  pn>- 
portions  oiManura,  e.vcept  in  the  tad.    Like  MtCHura,  \\m 
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I,  ftud  ilie  feet  enormously  large  end  strong.  He 
Ihe  relative  length  of  the  lues  as  allogelher  peculiar, 
«rone  beinsf  aclually  louger  (in  a  slight  degree)  llian 
Ule  one,  while  the  ivro  outer  claws,  which  are  unu- 
itight  in  Iheir  curvature,  are  one-tbird  aa  long  as  Ibe 
he  hallux  be  deicribes  as  long  as  the  middle  loe,  but 
ODe-balf  itslen^thoecupiedbytheclaw.  Mr,  Swain- 
□ka  it  qiiile  obvious  that  clavs  so  constructed  were 
intended  lo  be  used  for  ascending  trees,  and  yet  ihe 
f  cf  the  tail  would  imply  that  this  singular  bird  feeds 
mipeTpeDdicular  attilude.  oLberwise  suuh  a  tail  would 
!lesa.  The  specimen  before  him  when  he  wrole  con- 
I  this  suipiciau,  fur  Ihe  ends  of  the  feathers,  or  rather 
ibs,  were  much  worn  avaj  ;  and  he  eonjectures,  in  the 
eof  information  on  the  subject,  that  the  habits  of 
t^  are  lertestrial,  that  it  is  essentially  a  walking 
nt  that  ii  seeks  its  food  not  so  much  upon  the  bark 
s,  ■•  upon  steep  earthy  banks.  Into  which  its  unu- 
straight  claws  would  penetrate,  and  against  which 
d  might  be  supported  \>j  its  lail;  and  he  thinks  it 
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also  highly  probable  that  thsse  strong  claws  are  used  for 
scratching  the  ground,  al^er  the  manner  of  rasorial  birds. 
At  all  events  be  considers  that  the  discovery  of  Scle-ntrut 
established  a  link  between  Dendrocolaples  aod  Orthonyx, 
and  he  thinks  that  both  are  types  of  the  Patoret,  the  one 
in  ihe  circle  of  the  CerthianiE,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Bi*- 

OKTHCPTERA,  one  of  the  orders  into  which  insects 
are  divided.  Tbisorder,  of  which  wo  have  familiar  examples 
in  the  common  cockroach  IBlalta),  Ibe  house-cricket,  and  the 
grasshopper,  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 
The  superior  wings  are  semi -coriaceous,  usually  displaying 
numerous  nervures  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  having 
the  interspaces  filled  up  vith  transverse,  or  reticulated,  smaller 
nervures  :  the  anterior  purtion  uf  the  inferior  wings  is  gene- 
rally oF  a  different  substance  from  the  posterior  portion,  the 
nervures  are  more  crowded,  and  in  character,  and  often 
even  in  colour,  it  nearly  resembles  the  anterior  pair  of  wings; 
the  binder  portion  of  these  wings  is  altnost  always  more 
transparent,  and.  when  not  in  use.  is  folded  like  a  fan.  The 
superior  wings  often  overlap  horizontally,  as  in  the  cock- 
roaches, but  in  many  species  they  meet  at  an  an^le  like 
the  roof  of  a  house,  as  in  Ihe  grasshoppers  and  locusts. 
The  legs  in  some  are  formed  for  running ;  in  others,  the 
hinder  pair  of  legs  are  very  long  and  the  thighs  of  these 
legs  are  thick,  and  in  fact  formed  for  leaping.  The  an- 
tennte  do  not  vary  much  ;  they  are  usually  filiform ;  in 
many,  extremely  long  end  slender,  in  which  case  they  are 
composed  of  innumerable  minute  Joints;  in  others,  Ihey  are 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  the  joints  are  less  numerous  and 
consequently  more  distinct.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  are 
well  developed  and  approach  in  structure  those  of  the  order 
Coleoplera ;  they  are  usually  however  less  firm  and  com- 
pact, especially  the  labiul  apparatus.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  prothorax  is  generally  very  large.  The  metamorphosis 
of  the  Orthoplera  is  semi-complete,  that  is  to  say,  the  larvs 
and  pupte  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  excepting  that  in  tha 
larVED  there  are  no  wings,  and  in  Ihe  pupffi  the  wings  are  in 
a  rudimentary  state.  Some  species  however  in  the  perfect 
slate  are  wingless.  In  which  case  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  perhaps  impossible,  lo  distinguish  the  perfect  insect 
from  the  punee  or  even  the  larvte. 

Latreille  divides  ihe  order  Orthoplera  into  two  saclioiii,  to 
which  he  applies  the  names  Cursoria  and  Sallaloria,  or 
runners  and  jumpers.  In  the  Cursoria  all  the  legs  are  usu- 
ally alike  and  filled  for  running,  and  ihey  are  thus  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Sallaloria,  in  which  the  binder  legs  are 
long  and  the  thiylis  thick.  The  males  of  the  speciet  be- 
longing to  the  second  section  have  the  power  of  producing 
a  shrill  noise,  but  this  is  not  always  effected  in  the  same 

To  the  section  Curnaria  belong  the  families  ForJ!culida 
for  Sarwigs),  the  Blallidte  (Cockroaches),  the  Maatidm 
(or  Mantis  tribe),  and  the  Phatmid/s.  The  section  Cur- 
soria  may  be  divided  into  three  familios— the  Gfyllida  (of 
which  the  common  House-Cricket  affords  an  example),  Ihe 
LocuttidiB  (LocUHls),  and  the  Acridiidte  (or  Grasshop- 
pers). 

The  principal  characters  of  these  families  are  giTen  under 
the  proper  heads  ;  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters:— 

A.  Tarsi  .1-jointed. 

a.  Abdomen  furnished  with  a  forccp-like 

appendage     ....         Forfictilidee. 

b.  Abdomen  without  forceps. 

•  Antennae  filiform  or  prismatic .  Acridiid/r. 

"  Antennm  very  long  and  setaceous  Gryllida. 

B.  Tarsi  4.joinled,  antenne  setaceous    .  Lnaatidte. 

C.  Tarsi  5-joinied*. 

a.  The   prothorax   the  longest    of   the 

three  thoracic  segments .        ,        Manlida. 

b.  The   prothorax  the   shortest  of  the 

three  thoracic  segments .         .        fiatmida 

c.  The   prothorax  broad,  more  or  less 

rounded,   and   generally  covering 

the  head       ....        Btattidm. 

ORTHORHYNCHUS.    [TftocHiLiux.] 

ORTHOTOMU8.    [Sylviad«] 

O'RTOLAN,  the  French  and  EngUsh  names  for  a  spe- 

•  In  one  (I'Diii  vtiiFh  ii  plac«J  ii  Ihii  CkmBj  {Bittnty/mrn)  Ilu  poibariat 
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«iM  of  Frtngtltida,  much  esteemed  by  epicuK*  for  iht  iM-  I 
«cr  at  it*  rtesli  wben  in  wiuoii.  It  ii  the  Harlidanut  of 
GMner  ood  olhere.  Miliaria  pingueteeni  of  Fri«ch,  £mft*- 
rtza  hnrlutana  nf  Lintinus,  Orlo'iino  of  the  Italiniu  ^art^ 
rally,  Tbrdina  Berlueno  of  Ihe  VoiietiBns,  Garltn  Ammer 
and  Fettammer  of  the  GennatiB,  und  Gertie  Kneu  of  iho 
Netherlandvn.  Willughby  writes  the  name  Hortulatiej 
and  Montagu  tenni  it  the  Green-headed  Bunting. 

Deicriplion.—Maie.  Throat,  circle  round  the  eyes,  and  a 
narrow  liand  Bpriujing  from  the  angle  of  the  bill,  yellow  ; 
these  two  yellow  spaces  bcini;  stparaied  by  a  blackish  grev 
dash  ;  liea'd  and  neck  grey,  with  a  tinge  of  olive  and  small 
brown  «]KitB ;  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  reddish  un  their 
edges  and  bUek  in  the  middle ;  breast,  belly,  and  abdomen 
roddish  bay.  all  the  Teathera  of  those  parts  being  terminated 
with  ash-colour;  tail  blackish,  a  considerable  portion  ofthtt 
two  external  feathers  while  on  their  internal  barbs ;  bill  and 
feet  inclining  to  Heah-coiour  i  irii  biovn.  Length  rather 
more  than  six  inches. 

Femate  smaller;  band  above  the  eyn  end  throol  pale 
yellow ;  brtiasl  marked  with  targe  brown  tpoti ;  the  other 
parts  below  of  a  whiliah  rust-cnlour;  a  number  of  brown 
•pols  on  the  head  and  neck ;  all  the  upper  part*  leu  deep 
in  colour  than  in  the  male. 

Young  before  the  firtt  moult.  —The  yellow  on  the  tliroat 
but  slightly  visible  and  tinged  with  greyish. 

Fan'«Ii>(.— Pure  white.  The  body  partially  while  or 
whitish,  or  simply  Hecked  wilh  white:  Ortolan  blanc  of 
Buffun.  Olher  varieties  (M.  Vicillol  enumeratea  six,  one  of 
which,  variety  C,  has  the  head  and  neck  green)  are  re- 
corded; the  Emberixa  Malbeyentit,  Spurm,,  Bruant 
de  Maliy,  Sonn.,  for  example.  In  many  the  colDura 
•re  deeper,  and  in  lorae  blackish  or  entirely  black,  appa- 
rently from  Ihe  quality  of  the  food,  as  when  the  bird  has 
been  fed  with  hemp-seed. 

^ood,— Millet  and  other  farinaceous  grain  ■  insects,  etpe- 
,    cially  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  befurv   the   grain  ii 

RepToduclion,  Habit*.  ^, — The  nest,  which  is  con- 
structed of  Bbres  of  plants  and  leaves,  lined  generally  wilh 
One  i^rass  and  hairs,  is  very  frequently  found  on  the  ground 
incorn-Belds;  though,  according  to  circumstances,  the  bird 
varies  its  site,  and  it  is  placed  also  in  hedges  or  bushes.  The 
eggs,  fourorflve  in  number,  are  reddisli-^rey  streaked  with 
brown;  or  bluish  white  speckled  and  spotted  with  black.  It 
haunts  bushy  places,  or  those  situations  where  hedge* 
abound. 

Geographical  Diitribution. — The  south  of  Europe  may  ^ 
he  considered  the  summer  and  autumnal  head-quar'  ' 
ten  of  the  Ortolan,  though  it  is  a  summer  visitor  in  ihp  ! 
central  aud  northern  parts.  In  Italy  it  is  said  to  be  com-  i 
mun  by  Teniminck  and  others.  The  Prince  of  Musignano 
stales  that  it  ia  found  in  the  Sabine  Moimlains.  but  not  com-  | 
roonly.  in  the  summer. and  that  it  rarely  occurs  in  the  plain  , 
of  Rome,  but  that  it  is  frequent  in  Tuscany.  Laplnnd,  Rus- 
sia, Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Norway  are  among  the  coun- 
tries visiled  by  it.  In  these  islands  it  seems  to  be  onU 
entiil»<l  to  rank  as  an  accidental  visitor,  but  it  is  by  no 
niKjns  clear  that  it  does  not  occur  more  frequently  than  i-i 
generally  supposed;  for. especially  loan  unpractisiid  eye,  ii 
mi^ht  be  mistaken  for  the  yellow-hammer,  and  in  somi.' 
stmcaof  iu  plumage  fur  other  Buntings.  It  has  been  taken 
in  the  nei;;hbourlioud  of  London ;  and  one  of  these  speci 
mens  was  alive  in  1)137,  in  the  aviary  of  ihe  Zoological 
•Sociiily  in    the   Regent's  Park.     Bewick's  figure  (G'l 


Europe  it  is  common  from  May  tu  August,  and  every  spring 
and  autumn  may  be  observed  at  Gibraltar  on  its  migration. 
Mr.  Strickland  saw  it  at  Smyrna  in  April.  North  Africa 
it  its  wmlcr  residence.  Colonel  Sykes  notes  it  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  the  Birds  of  Dukhun  (Decran). 

Utility  to  Afun.  — When  properly  fed.  for  which  purposi^ 
there  are  large  eslabliihments  in  the  south  of  Eurupr, 
where  ihey  are  placed  after  having  been  trapped  and  fur- 
niihed  wilh  plenty  of  millet-seed  and  other  grain,  till  ihet 
become  sheer  lumps  of  fat,  they  are  delicious  morsels.  Mc. 
Gould  slates  that  ihis  is  effected  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France  in  a  dark  roam.  Tho  Prince  uf  Musignano  says, 
■  Nella  vicina  Toacana,  dove  gli  Orlolani  sono  frequenli,  n 
manlengono  nelte  Ucoclliere  illuminate  giomo  e  nollr 
e.nchi  restino  soffocali  dalle  pinguedinfl ;'  and  hfl  adds  tbr 
nhshing  wonlt,  'Camo  iquisila. 


O'R'n'GlS.      [TlTttAONlDX.] 

ORTYX.    [Tktraonidjs.] 

OKUS,  or  IIOKUS,  au  Egyptian  deity,  the  loa  • 
and  Osiris,  currespunds,  according  tu  Herodotus, 
Apollo  of  Ihe  Greeks,  and  was  the  last  of  the  goi 
rei;>ned  in  E^vpt.  (Heroii-  ii.  1-1-1 ;  Diml.,  i.  -l-l.)  T 
after  the  mu^er  of  his  brother  Osiris,  sought  to  kill 
but  his  mother  Isis,  according  to  Herodotus  <u.  116; 
mitted  him  to  the  care  of  Leto.  who  brought  him  up 
moving  island  ofChcmmis,  which  was  in  tlie  lake 
The  Egyptian  priests  however  in  this  instance,  as  we 
many  others,  appear  to  have  been  anxious  lo  assimil 
history  of  iheir  deities  as  much  as  possible  to  that 
Greeks.  When  Orus  had  grown  up.  lie  is  said  I 
made  war  upon  Typhon,  whom  he  deprived  of  the  ki 
of  Egypt,  and,  acconling  lo  some  accounts,  put  to 
(Diod..  i.  25;  Herod.,  ii.  144;  Plutarcli,  De  I*,  et 
p.  338,  Francfort,  1620.) 

According  lo  Diodorus  (i.  IS),  Orus  was  killed 
Titans,  and  restored  to  life  by  his  mollwr  Isis,  who  coi 
upon  bim  imrourtaliiy,  and  taught  him  divination  i 

Orus  is  frequently  represented  oa  silting  in  the 
Isis.  He  appears  also  lo  be  represented  in  some  bro 
the  British  Museum,  which  depict  a  mm  trampling 
crocodile,  since  we  know  that  the  crocodile  was  uni 
svmbols  of  Typhon,  (Egyptian  Aniiqmtiet,  l!mo.. 
rS3r>,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3U6.) 

A  work  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  has  come  dow 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Orus,  or  Horns,  of  w 
account  is  given  in  the  arlii-Ie  HoRAroAo. 

ORVET,  the  French  name  for  the  BHndioorm  ( 
/ro,ir'/'i  of  Linn»ui)      [Bli>dwoiiii.] 

MM.  Dumtril  and  Uibron,  who,  in  th«ir  recenl 
lisheil  work  ('  Histoire  des  Reptiles.'  tome  v,  lti39 
the  form  among  the  ScincoiaeiM  Litardt,  and  i 
Ophiodet,  stale  thai  up  to  the  time  of  their  publica 

I  authors   have  denied  an  external  auditory  opennif 
Anguii  fragilii,  Linn.,  whereas  this  Scinoomcan  I 

;  very  small   il  is  Irue.  but  distinct  neverthelesa  «  be 

:  are  taken  to  search  for  it,  even  without  the  aid  of 
They  state  that  this  oriSce,  which  is  linear,  and  froo 

1  two  millimetre*  in  length,  is  situated  behind  the  < 
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sure  of  the  lips»  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
noxzle :  sometimes  it  is  uncoyered,  sometimes  it  is  hidden 
wider  the  scales ;  and  in  the  latter  case  they  must  he  raised 
before  it  is  perceptible. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  *  History  of  British  Reptiles  (1839), 
places  the  form  among  the  Saurophidia  of  Mr.  Gray,  and 
uakes '  tympanum  concealed' a  part  of  the  generic  cha- 
ncter.  The  former  English  zoologist  remarks  that  the 
group  to  whieh  the  genus  Angitis  belongs  (meaning  of 
course  at  it  is  at  present  confined,  namely,  to  the  single 
species  knovn  vulgarly  as  the  Biindworm,  for  the  Linnean 
{renus  Anguis  had  a  much  wider  ran&:e)  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  its  relations  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Reptilia. 
*  Under  eit«nial  characters  considerably  differing  from 
each  other/ sajs Mr.  Bell, '  some  possessing  the  limbs  and 
kicomotioo  of  true  lizards,  and  others  wholly  devoid  of  ex- 
ternal OMmbers.  and  moving  like  true  Saurians,  there  are 
in  Mr,  6ny*s  oider  Saurophidia  many  points  of  mutual 
ifisilf  whidi  prevent  the  possibility  of  separating  them 
fnm  saeh  other.  From  the  well  known  families  of  the 
$emk9^  or  Sdnctdne^  with  their  true  legs  and  five-toed  feet, 
down  to  the  present  species  and  its  immediate  congeners, 
every  possible  gradation  is  to  be  found  in  the  development 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities.  Agreeini^,  as 
they  all  do^  in  the  Saurian  character  of  the  structure  of  the 
head,  the  consolidation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and 
jaws,  and  the  narrow  and  confined  gape,  so  different  from 
these  parts  in  the  true  serpents,  they  yet  approach  the  latter 
in  the  comparative  leni^th  of  the  bodies,  and  in  the  gradual 
diminution  and  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  extremities.' 

Mr.  George  Daniel,  who  kept  a  very  fine  biindworm  alive 
for  nine  weeks,  found  that  when  touched  it  would  bite, 
though  not  sharply  enough  to  draw  blood  ;  keeping  its  hold 
however  fill  it  was  released.  It  drank  sparingly  of  milk, 
raised  the  head  when  drinking,  and  fed  upon  the  little 
vhite  garden  slug  {Limax  agrestis,  Linn.),  swallowing  six 
cr  seven  in  succession  ;  but  it  did  hot  feed  every  day.  Ele- 
titing  its  head  slowly  above  the  slug,  the  Biindworm  sud- 
denly seized  it  by  the  middle,  held  it  thus  sometimes  more 
tlian  a  minute,  then  passed  it  through  the  jaws,  and  swal< 
loved  it  head  first.  It  refused  larger  slugs,  young  frogs, 
and  mice ;  but  snakes  kept  in  the  same  cage  took  both  fi*ogs 
and  mice.  The  Biindworm  avoided  the  water;  the  snakes 
wught  the  pan  in  which  it  was  kept,  coiled  themselves  up 
there,  and  appeared  to  delight  in  it.  When  it  cast  its 
iloagfa,  the  skin  came  off  in  separate  pieces,  splitting  first  on 
the  belly,  and  that  of  the  head  peeled  oflT  last;  the  largest 
pieee  was  two  inches  in  lengtli.     (Note  to  Bennett*s  White's 

Mr.  Bell  is  of  opinion  that  Blindworms  in  a  state  of  nature 
do  not  Uve  upon  slugs  exclusively ;  he  found  the  remains  of 
insects  in  the  stomach,  and  adds  that  they  will  feed  readily 
OB  earthworms  six  or  seven  inches  long ;  but  he  denies  that 
they  can  swallow  small  rats,  mice,  toads,  and  frogs. 

The  Biindworm  is  ovoviviparous,  the  eggs  being  hatched 
internally,  and  the  young  excluded  alive.  They  arc  firom 
seven  to  twelve  or  thirteen  in  number,  and  are  produced  in 
June  or  July,  being  each  from  18  to  22  lines  in  length. 

Mr.  Swainson  {.Natural  History  of  Fishes ^  Amphibians, 
and  RepHleSn  1839)  places  the  Artguidce  under  the  order  of 
lerpeDtJc  between  the  Coluberidee  and  the  Amphisbanid€p, 
Baking  the  Angmdee  consist  of  the  genus  Pseudopus,  Ophi- 
tntrwt,  Afiguis,  and  the  subgenus  Acnntias. 

ORVIETX),  ORIVETO.  a  town  of  the  Papal  State  and 

I  bishops  see,  in  the  province  of  Viterbo,  is  built  on  a  steep 

kill  I3U0  feet  high,  which  rises  above  the  river  Paglia,  an 

tBoent  of  the  Tiber ;  it  is  about  sixteen  miles  north-east  of 

Bdliena.    The  hill  of  Orvieto  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and 

tk  detached  from  the  calcareous  ridge  which  divides  the 

Wanof  thebke  of  Bolsena  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The 

tDvacoDtains  5400  inhabitants.  ( Cali n dri,  So^^to  S/a/tV/tco 

deilo  Stato  Pontificio.)  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  hand- 

•onie  Gothic  cathedral,  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 

t^Dth  century,  and  finished  towards  the  middle  of  the 

foarteenth.    The  facade,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  is  orna- 

RMntcd  with  sculptures  and  mosaics.  (Delia  Valle,  Stampe 

l^  foL  rappresentanii  il  Duomo  di  Oi-vieto,  Rome,  1791.) 

The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  painted  by 

Lnes  Sigmnrelli,  who  has  represented  the  Judgment,  Hell, 

lad  Paradise,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  heathen  mythology 

tad  Christian  imagery.    The  other  chapel,  which  contains 

the  napkin  said  to  have  been  stained  by  the  bleeding  host  at 

Bobena,  is  rery  rieh.    [Bolsbna.]    The  other  remarkable 


buildings  of  Orvieto  are  the  town-house  and  the  Jesuits 
college,  and  a  very  deep  well,  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock  on 
which  the  town  is  built,  with  steps  to  the  bottom.    The 
country  around  Orvieto  is  fertile,  and  produces  a  kind  of 
delicate  white  wine,  which  is  in  great  repute  at  Rome. 

Orvieto  appears  to  have  no  well  founded  claim  to  classical 
antiquity,  though  some  antiquarians  have  pretended  that  it 
is  the  same  as  Oropitum,  a  town  of  the  antient  Etruscans, 
of  whicli  nothing  more  than  the  name  is  known.  Orvieto 
was  called  Urbs  Vetus  in  the  time  of  the  Longobards,  and 
Ls  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  by  pope  Gregory  L 
(Delia  Valle,  Storia  del  Duomo  di  Orvieto,  4to.,  Rome, 
1791.) 

ORY'CTEROPUS.    [Aard-Vark.] 

ORY'CTERUS.    [Murid;e,  vol.  xv..  p.  516.] 

ORYX.    [Antelope,  vol.  ii..  p.  87.] 

ORY'ZA.  the  name  by  which  rice  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  bo- 
tanists as  the  generic  name  of  the  plant  yielding  that  valu- 
able grain.  The  Greek  name  would  appear  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic  i^ri/r,  and  this  is  allied  to  Urit  the  Telings 
name  of  cultivated  sorts ;  but  the  Sanscrit  names  are  Unoo, 
Dhanya,  Vrihi ;  the  wild  kind  being  called  Nivara,  while 
the  great  tanks  are  called  erays  in  the  Tamul  language. 
The  European  names  are  evidently  all  derived  from  the 
same  sources,  but  the  name  paddy  is  applied  to  the  rice  in 
its  natural  state,  or  before  being  separated  from  the  husk. 
The  natives  of  India  call  it  dhan  in  this  state,  as  well  as  the 
plant,  and  the  rice  itself  is  called  chanttmL 

The  genus  Oryza  has  two  glumes  to  a  single  flower ;  palea^ 
two,  nearly  equal,  adhering  to  the  seed ;  stamens  six,  and 
styles  two.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  two  species:  one,  O. 
saliva,  distinguisheil  by  its  diffuse  panicle ;  the  other,  O. 
coarctata,  has  the  panicle  contracted,  the  valvulets  of  the 
calyx  suhulate,  and  the  leaves  culin-clasping.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  was  first  disco- 
vered there  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1796,  but  was  not  found  to 
be  applied  to  any  use. 

The  common  rice,  Oryza  sativa,  unlike  many  long  cuhr- 
vated  grains,  is  still  found  in  a  wild  state  in  and  about  the 
borders  of  lakes  in  the  Rajahmundy  Circars,  though  never 
cultivated,  because  the  produce  is  said  to  be  small  e^oropared 
with  that  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  grain  is  how- 
ever remarkably  white,  palatahle,  and  reckoned  very  whole- 
some ;  hence  il  is  carefully  gathered,  and  sells  dear.  The 
rich  esteem  it  a  dainty,  and,  to  make  it  still  more  delicate, 
boil  it  only  in  steam. 

The  Rice  plant  is  therefore  an  undoubted  native  of  In- 
dia, from  which  country  it  has  spread  over  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  especially  in  Asia,  where  it  forms  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  has  also 
from  very  early  times  been  introduced  into  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  Theophrastus  describes  it  in  book  iv.,  c. 
5,  with  other  Indian  plants,  and  mentions  it  as  growing  in 
water,  and  that  its  intiorescence  is  like  that  of  milium 
or  panicum,  and  not  in  form  of  a  spike.  Adam  Smith 
adduces  it  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  grains.  '  A  rice- 
field  produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  the 
most  fertile  corn-field.  Two  crops  in  the  year,  from  thirty 
to  sixty  bushels  each,  are  said  to  be  the  ordinary  produce  of 
an  acre.'  Rice  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  in  Georgia;  also  in  Italy  and  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  likewise  a  little  in  Germany.  The  per- 
fect system  of  irrigation  and  tillage  which  was  introduced 
into  Italy  at  so  early  a  period  no  doubt  rendered  the  cultiva- 
tion easy,  as  the  climate  is  also  sufficiently  hot  and  regular. 

As  the  summer  temperature  of  many  countries  is  high,  it 
is  easy  to  cultivate  an  annual  like  rice  where  water  is  abun- 
dant and  irrigation  easy ;  but  as  the  summer  temperature  of 
most  European  countries  is  too  low,  and  not  long  enough 
continued,  and  far  from  regular,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
the  culture  of  a  grain  which  requires  so  much  heat,  and 
which  has  the  disadvantage,  from  the  moisture  arising  frcna 
irrigation,  of  making  a  country  unhealthy ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  rainy  season  of  tropical  countries,  where  the 
rice-field  is  not  much  more  moist  than  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Its  culture  has  been  attempted  in  England,  and  a 
small  crop  was  raised  near  Windsor,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames;  and  it  has  been  hoped  that  the  mountain  rice» 
which  is  known  to  grow  at  considerable  elevations  in  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  might  be  suited  to  an  English  cli- 
mate. This  variety  certainly  requires  a  less  degree  of  heat» 
but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  temperature  is  only  one  of 
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the  elemeniK  of  «1imale,  and  ihat  maiilure  may  be  tupplied 
tu  ■  plant  eilber  bj  Ilia  toil  or  the  alroospbere.  and  iha  lalter 
niny  be  nioiHt  when  the  Tormer  a  com  para  lively  dry.  Rice 
i»  60«n  in  IbeHimalayaionly  in  plarea  within  the  inHiieiiee 
of  the  pericxlical  rains,  ihal  u.  from  akiul  the  ntidille  of 
June  10  the  end  or  Sepl  ember.  In  loine  places  it  h  irrigated, 
and  in  others  it  ii  not,  but  ram  fulls  very  ftequenlly,  anil 
tbe  air  it  alrouit  alwayi  in  n  moist  Btale,  rrom  being  diarged 
with  moisture  front  the  healed  valleys,  *liirh  is  deposiled 
on  the  mounlaina.  wben  it  reacbea  an  eleraiion  wliere  it 
becomes  cooled  beyond  the  point  o{  eattiration.  Tbe  leni' 
pcrature  also  is  so  uniform  oa  not  to  vary  It)"  of  Fahr.  from 
70°  for  three  months.  So  in  the  Isle  uf  France  the  moun- 
loin  rice  is  cultivated  only  in  the  rainy  sea*on. 

The  rice  soe\len4ive)y  cult  ivBte(lthroug1ioutlndia(andIlie 
cultivation  in  China,  as  described  by  Sir  G.  Staunlon,  is  very 
similar)  depend*  upon  rain  or  irri|(ation  either  from  riversor 
tanks.  These Capt.  B.  Hall  fPrag.  q/ Voyagei,  vol.  iiL,  p.  88) 
describes  in  one  situation,  near  Nundydroog,  e»  spread  over 
a  valley,  which  was  from  six  to  eight  miles  across,  and  that 
they  wet«  used  fur  irrignting  myriads  of  rice-fleldi.  The 
•mbankmenls  are  sometimes  milos  in  lenf(lh,  and  then  of  a 
waving  snake-like  ahape.  One  valley  was  pointed  out  to 
Captain  Ball,  about  a  mile  broad  and  forty  mile*  long  from 
end  to  end,  which  included  between  thirty  and  forty  tanks, 
every  intermediate  Miuere  yard  of  the  intermediate  spaoea 
being  richly  cultivated,  while  the  surrounding  country  ap- 
peared to  be  condemned  to  perennial  sterility. 

Dr.  RoxbUTgh  stale*  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  an 
Indian  farmer  manuring  in  the  smallest  degree  a  rioe-fleld ; 
yet  these  Qelds  have  probably  fur  thousands  of  year*  con 
linued  to  yield  annually  a  large  crop  of  nee,  ou  an  average 
from  thirty  to  sixty  luld;  even  ei)ihty  or  a  hundred  has 
been  known.  The  beet  rice-ftelds  are  extensive  open 
plain*  through  which  large  riven  pass.  The  soil  is  ge- 
nerally of  good  depth ;  the  best  are  those  annually  over- 
flowed by  the  inundation*,  from  which  they  necessarily  re- 
ceive soma  fertilising  matter;  but  thn  grenteit  part  of  the 
rice  land*  depend  on  the  rains  only,  and  receive  no  hclpex- 
cept  from  it  and  the  air.  The  varieties  of  rice  are  innume- 
lable;  forty  or  fifty  at  least  are  de»cribed.  They  are  divided 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  into  two  kinds;  one,  called  in  Telinga, 
AoruM,Sans.,  /l*ao,i**own  thick  in  J  una  or  July,  and  trans- 
planted in  about  forty  days,  when  the  plants  are  about  nine 
to  eighteen  incbe*  high  ;  tbe  fields  are  then  kept  constantly 
wet;  more  or  loss  fl<»ded,  OS  some  iwrls  require  very  little 
vater,  while  others  require  a  great  deal.  When  the  grain 
is  ripe,  the  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  crop  cut  down  with 
the  sickle;  it  is  either  stacked  or  trod  out  by  cattle.  Tbe 
grain  is  preserved  in  pits  dug  in  high  ground  and  lined  with 
ihe  rice  straw.  The  straw  is  stacked  by  the  careful  farmer 
fur  feeding  his  cattle  during  the  hot  weather. 

The  second  division  of  cultivated  rice  is  called  Pedder 
Worton  by  the  Tahngos.  The  grains  are  uwnless,  and 
both  the  unbusked  and  husked  rice,  in  most  varieties,  is 
while  and  of  excellent  quality,  thou<(h  some  reiguire  much 
water.  In  other  pari*  of  the  country  rice  is  divided,  ac- 
cording Id  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  reaped,  iaia  that  which 
ripens  in  the  liot  weather  of  spring,  in  ibe  Buramer,  or  in 
the  winter. 

Buchanan  states  that  (wo  cro)is  in  the  year  from  the  tame 
land  do  not  yield  much  more  than  a  single  good  crop 
would.  But  the  i«asons  are  so  uncertain,  and  the  latter 
crop  iO  liable  to  fail,  that  they  cultivate  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  first  crop.  This  is  reaped  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  straw  cannot  be  preiierve<i,  and  as  rice-ttraw  is  almost 
tbe  only  food  which  the  cattle  have  in  many  distncts.  Iheru 
it  an  absolute  necessity  for  sowing  the  second  crop  for  fodder, 

Hice  is  no  douht  the  grain  which  yields  food  for  the 
.argest  portion  of  tbe  human  race,  but  even  in  India  great 
numbers  do  nut  eat  rice  ;  in  fact  in  all  the  nurth-weslcrn 
provinces  wheat  is  the  principal  crop,  and  the  natives  eat 
wheaten  rake«,  and  have  rather  a  ronlempt  fur  rice-eating 
districts.  It  abounds  however  in  nourishment,  being  com- 
posed almoM  entirely  of  fecula.  that  is,  96  per  cent.,  and 
Ibereforo  cannot  be  baked  into  bread;  but  it  is  more  easily 
cooked.  It  in  light  and  whulesome,  and  easily  digested,  anil 
might  form  a  much  lari;er  portion  of  the  diet  in  Europe 
than  it  doe*.  Europeans  in  India  eat  it  at  breakfast  as  well 
u  at  ether  meals,  and  nith  fish  as  frequently  as  wiih  their 

Of  the  kinili  imported  into  England,  Ihe  Carolina  is  the     Ho,, ;),«  uu 
but,  and  is|[rown  in  the  mortb}  uruuudsof  Notih  and  South    Otwim.bita 
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Carolina.  Tbe  grams  are  shorter,  broader,  and  boil 
than  the  Paina  rioe,  which  is  the  best  Imlidn  kind  kne 
this  country,  though  in  India  (here  are  several  su)>en 
rietie*.  as  for  instance  the  Pilibeel,  nhich  ate  much 
esteemed  ihere.  In  the  year  Ib.1^  S.lK.Sfi;  cwt.  ofcl 
and  2IM,!07  cwt.  gf  rough  grain  were  imported  mio 
land.  Tbe  quantity  retained  fur  runsumplion  in  the  I 
Kingdom,  in  1837,  was  2B2.97i  cwts. ;  in  I  ■'in.  21 
cwt».,  proilucing  a  duty  in  the  former  year  of  JS.3'.>;i 
in  IBHa,  of  lifiOM.  The  consumption  is  in  tome  nx 
influenced  by  the  price  of  wheat.  The  relative  value 
be  judfced  of  by  the  price  of  the  Carolina  rice  bvini 
when  Ihe  Paina  was  17f.,  Bengal  while  13*.  6(/.  an 
Cargo  only  9«.  6d.  The  Cargo  is  a  reddish  coluurcd.  t 
but  sweetish  grain,  which  i*  liked  by  the  lower 
of  India. 


OSAIBIA.  or  more  pmperly  Ibn'  Abi  Os'aibi 
name  coroinonlv  given  lo  an  erainenl  Arabic phy*iciai 
is  called  bv  Nicoll  and  I'uscv  iCu/u/.  rmi.VanuJrr.  C 
Hiblinth,  fiodl.\.  Movalfekoliiin  Ahulnbbas  Ahmed  R 
rasem  Ben  Klialita  Ben  Junus  Ibii  Abileasem  A 
Alkhairagi.  He  uns  burn  km.  60D  (ad.  1203).  an 
(as  his  name  implies)  of  the  family  of  Al-Chatraj. 
tribe  of  Al-Azd.  (Pococke,  Sj^r.  llitt.  Arab,  p.  J 
Oion-tlSOe.)  He  inf>>rms  us  himself,  in  the  four 
chapterof  hi*  work,  that  he  was  tlie  pupil  of  the  eele 
Al-Beilbor.  He  studied  medicine  at  Cairo  in  the  Uii 
founded  by  Salad  in,  and  wa<  appointed  chief  physician 
Emir  Ezz'adin,  at  Sarchad  in  Syria,  a.h.631  Ia'd.  liSi 
died  A.M.  668  (A.n.  ISAM).  He  is  the  author  of  a 
known  work  entitled  'Oiun  al-anba  fl  thabacat  al-att: 
('Fonles  Relatiunum  do  Classibus  Medicorum ').  en 
ing  a  biographical  history  of  medicine.  It  is  divide 
fifteen  chaplcrs.  of  which  the  first  treat*  of  the 
of  medicine ;  the  second,  of  the  earliest  di«roverers  ir 
branch  of  the  profession :  the  third,  of  the  Greek  phvi 
ofthe  family  of  jfiscuhpius(.4*A/tfc'ou«);  tbe  fourth. 
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is  of  the  school  of  Hippocrates  (Bokrath)  ;  the 
mui  Galen  iGialinous)  and  his  contemporaries;  the 
th,  of  the  Christian  physicians  who  Nourished  at  Alexan- 
i  before  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  the  seventh,  of  Arabian 
jttcians  in  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  the  eighth,  of  Syrian 
jsciaiis  under  the  Abbassides ;  the  ninth,  of  the  trans- 
:ors  of  the  Greek  physicians  into  Arabic ;  the  tenth,  of 
e physicians  of  Irak  and  Mesopotamia;  the  eloTenth,  of 
3  Persian  physicians ;  the  twelfth,  of  the  Indian ;  the 
izteenth,  of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  ;  the  fourteenth,  of 
e  EKyptian ;  and  the  fifteenth,  of  the  Syrian.  Freind,  in 
I  *  History  of  Physic,'  speaks  slij^htingly  of  this  work,  but 
i  was  acquainted  with  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  and 
as  unable  to  read  it  in  the  original  language.  Reiske,  on 
le  contnrj  (Optisc.  Med.  ex  Monim,  Arab,  et  Ehrce.,  8vo., 
ale,  1776),  praises  it  very  highly,  and  gives  a  tolerably 
•mplete  analysis  of  its  contents,  from  which  it  appears  that 
great  many  curious  and  interesting  medical  anecdotes  and 
luch  information  relating  to  the  antient  method  of  practice 
-e  to  be  found  in  it.  It  exists  at  present  only  in  MS.  in 
sveral  libraries  of  Europe,  viz.  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Ley- 
en  ;  but  different  small  portions  of  it  have  been  published. 
*he  life  of  Bachtishua,  translated  into  Latin  by  Salomo 
fegri,  is  inserted  by  Freind  in  his  *Histor}'  of  Physic ;'  that 
f  Abdallatif  was  published  at  Oxford,  1808,  4to.,  Arab,  and 
<at^  ed.  J.  Mousley ;  and  a  small  extract,  containing  the 
iploma  of  a  doctor  of  theology,  is  to  bo  found  in  Adler's 
Collect,  Nova  Numor.  Cuficor.,'  4to.,  Hafn.,  1792,  p.  US. 
*bere  is  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  a  MS.  Latin  translation 
T  Gagnler  of  the  first  five  chapters.     A  MS.  Latin  Irans- 

Lon  of  the  whole  work  by  Reiske  was  left  by  him  at  his 
rath,  in  1774,  to  Bernard  (probably  the  same  physician  who 
dited  several  Greek  medical  treatises) ;  this  has  never  been 
>ubli»hedy  and  what  has  become  of  it  since  Bernard's  death, 
Q  1793,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover.  (See 
^iooU  and  Pusey,  loco  cit, ;  De  Rossi,  Dizion,  Stor.  degii 
iiUori  Arabi  ;  and  Reiske,  loco  cit.) 

OSACCA.     [Japan.] 

OSCI,  or  CPICI,  a  people  of  antient  Italy,  who  seem  to 
are  been  identical  with  the  Ausonians,  or  Aurunci,  and 
vho  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Some 
inticQt  writers  consider  the  Ausonians  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
O^i ;  others,  as  Polybius,  have  spoken  of  them  as  distinct 
tnbes,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  The  names  Opicus 
iod  Oscus  are  undoubtedly  the  same.  Aristotle  (Polit.^ 
vL  luj  calls  the  country  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Silarus.  Au- 
mia  and  Opicia ;  and  other  antient  writers  extended  tho 
Dune  mnch  farther,  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily,  but  the 
■mtiieni  extremity  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been 
ootupied  pieyiously  by  the  CBnotrians,  a  Peiasgic  people, 
vho  were  conquered  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii. 
Came,  one  of  tne  earliest  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.  The  early  immigra- 
tions of  the  lUyrians  or  Liburnians  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Italy  drove  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  from  the  lowlands 
ioto  the  fastnesses  of  the  central  Apennines,  from  whence 
they  issued  under  the  various  names  of  Umbri,  Sabini,  and 
Casci,  oc  Latini  Veteres.  There  was  an  antient  tradition  in 
Italy  in  the  time  of  the  historian  Dionysius,  of  a  sudden 
irrupiioa  of  strangers  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
viiich  caused  a  general  commotion  and  dispersion  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes.  Afterwards  came  the  Hellenic  colo< 
■i«k which  occupied  the  whole  seacoast  from  Mount  Gar^ 
funs  to  the  extremity  of  the  penirisula,  in  the  first  and 
•wmd  oeatuhet  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  tho  > 
Mnbtion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
Ueme  divided  into  two  races,  the  tribes  of  aboriginal  or 
CWeaa  descent,  such  as  the  Sabini,  Samnites,  Lucanians, 
■4  Bmttii,  who  remained  in  possession  of  the  highlands, 
■sd  tbe  Gteek  colonists  and  their  descendants,  who  occu- 
|>isd  the  Baritime  districts,  but  never  gained  possession  of 
the  Dpperor  Apennine  regions.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by 
KiBaii  and  other  Italian  writers ;  but  Niebuhr  {History  qf 
i^oiie;voLi.)  describes  the  Sabini,  and  their  colonies  the  Sam- 
Bitei,  Lucanians,  and  other  tribes  which  the  Roman  writers 
aUed  by  the  general  name  of  Sabellians,  as  a  people  dis- 
tiaet  from  the  Osci  or  Opici.  He  says,  after  Cato  and  other 
•Blient  historians,  that  the  Sabini  issued  out  of  the  high- 
tttds  of  the  oentral  Apennines  near  Amiternum,  long  before 
fte  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  drivin^^  before  them  the 
OHcaos  or  Phsct  Latini,  who  were  an  Oscau  tribe,  settled 
Ifcwd  Mclves  in  the  country  which  has  to  this  day  retained 
Ihe  Bsme  of  Sabina.  From  thence  they  seut  out  iiumerous 
^ikaifls*  dM  of  wittdi  penetrated   into  tho  land  of  the 


Opicans,  and  became  the  Samnite  people ;  and  afterwards 
the  Samnites  occupied  Campania,  and,  nixing  themselves 
with  the  earlier  Oscan  population,  settled  there,  and  adopted 
their  language.  But  further  on,  speaking  of  the  Sabini  and 
Sabellians,  Niebuhr  admits  the  probability  of  their  being 
oi'iginally  a  branch  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Opici  or  Osci. 
Micali  considers  the  Sabini,  Apulians,  Messapians,  Campa- 
nians,  Aurunci,  and  Volsci,  as  all  branches  of  the  great 
Oscan  family. 

The  Greeks,  being  superior  to  the  native  tribes  in  refine- 
ment and  mental  cultivation,  afiected  to  despise  them,  and 
they  applied  to  the  native  Italian  tribes,  including  tho 
Romans,  the  adjunct  Opican,  as  a  word  of  contumely  to  de- 
note barbarism  both  in  language  and  manners  (Cato  apud 
Pliny,  xxix.  I);  and  the  later  Roman  writers  themselves 
adopted  the  expression  in  tho  same  sense :  '  Osce  loqui ' 
was  tantamount  to  a  barbarous  mode  of  speaking.  Juvenal 
(iii.  207)  says: 

'  Et  diTioa  Opici  roU*bant  earmioa  muzM  i* 

and  Ausonius  uses  'Onicas  chartas'to  mean  rudo  unpo- 
litfhed  compositions.  The  Oscan  language  was  the  parent 
of  the  dialects  of  the  native  tribes  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  Sabini,  Hernici,  Marsi,  Sam- 
nites, Sidicini,  Lucanians,  and  Briittii,  whilst  in  the  regions 
north  of  the  Tiber  the  Etruscan  predominated.  Livy  (x.  20) 
mentions  the  Oscan  as  being  the  language  of  the  Samnites. 
The  older  Latin  writers,  and  especially  Ennius,  have  many 
Oscan  words  and  Oscan  terminations.  The  Oscan  language 
continued  to  be  understood  at  Rome  down  to  a  late  period 
under  the  empire.  [Atellana  Fabul/b]  In  the  Social 
War,  the  Confederates,  who  were  chiefly  people  of  Oscan 
descent,  stamped  Oscan  legends  on  their  coins.  In  Cam- 
pania and  Samnium  the  Oscan  continued  to  be  the  vulgar 
tongue  long  .after  the  Roman  conquest,  as  appears  from 
several  monuments,  and  especially  from  the  Oscan  inscrip- 
tions found  at  Pompeii.  (Micali,  Storia  degli  Antichi 
Popoli  Italiani,  ch.  xxix.,  and  Ail(M,  pi.  120;  and  De 
Jorio,  in  his  Plan  of  Pompeii,  Naples,  1828,  pi.  4.) 

The  Oscan  race,  like  the  Etruscan,  appears  to  have  been 
from  the  remotest  times  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
religious  rites  and  laws  (Festus,  under  the  head  *Oscum*), 
and  the  primitive  manners  and  simple  morals  of  the  Oscan 
and  Sabine  tribes,  as  well  as  their  bravery  in  arms,  have 
been  extolled  by  the  Roman  writers,  among  others,  by 
Virgil  (Jineid,  vii.  728-730),  and  Silius  Italicus  (viii. 
526-529). 

Concerning  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Oscan  language 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  sec  *  LinguSD  Oscsb  Specimen 
singulare  quod  superest  NolsD  in  marmore  Mussei  Semi- 
narii,*  which  is  given  by  Passeri,  in  his  *  Picturee  Etrusco- 
rum  in  Vasculis/  &c.,  Rome,  3  vols,  fol,  1767-75;  and  also 
Guarini, '  In  Osca  Epigrammata  nonnulla  Commentarium,* 
Naples,  8vo.,  1830,  where  several  Oscau  inscriptions  are 
found  collected.  For  Niebuhr's  views  on  the  Opici  or 
Osci,  see  his  *  Roman  History,'  vol.  i. 

OSCILLATION  and  CENTRE  OF  OSCILLATION. 
When  any  system  is  slightly  disturbed  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  it  either  falls  altogether  or  endeavours  to  re- 
cover the  position  which  it  lost.  In  the  latter  case  the 
equilibrium  is  said  to  be  stable,  and  in  the  former  unstable. 
A  pendulum  hanging  downwards  is  an  instance  of  the 
stable  kind,  and  the  same  pendulum,  if  it  could  be  so  nicely 
adjusted  as  to  rest  immediately  over  the  pivot,  would  be  of 
the  unstable  kind.  But  unstable  equilibrium  is  a  prac- 
tical impossibihty,  since  any  degree  of  departure  from  tho 
proper  position  would  destroy  the  equilibrium;  and  those 
cases  in  which  an  apparently  unstable  position  of  equili- 
brium is  actually  gained,  as  in  a  bar  resting  on  two  inclined 
planes,  owe  the  continuance  of  the  equilibrium  to  the  effect 
of  friction.    [Stable  and  Unstable.] 

When  a  system  endeavours  to  recover  its  position,  it  ac- 
quires some  velocity  in  the  process;  so  that,  though  it 
would  rest  at  the  position  of  equilibrium  if  that  velocity 
were  then  destroyed,  it  is  really  urged  through  the  position 
by  the  velocity  acquired,  and  continues  to  depart  from  it  on 
the  other  side  until,  by  the  forces  which  act  to  restore  it  to 
the  position,  all  the  velocity  acquired  has  been  d^troyed. 
Repetitions  of  the  same  phenomenon  then  take  place  in 
succession,  the  body  never  remaining  still  when  it  has  a^ 
taincd  Uie  position  of  equilibrium,  since  it  never  is  in  that 
position  except  when  moving  with  the  velocity  acquired  in 
its  descent  to  the  position.  If  then  there  were  neither  fric- 
tion nor  resistance  of  tho  air  to  help  in  destroying  this 
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velocity,  it  would  ^  a  universal  law  of  roechanicA  that  a 
system  disturbed  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  would  never 
recover  it,  but  would  make  perpetual  oscillations  about  it. 

In  the  widest  sense,  the  problem  of  oscillations  includes 
most  of  those  which  occur  in  astronomy,  optics,  &c  The 
iDoon  and  planets  add  to  their  average  motions  small  oscilla- 
tions about  their  mean  places :  the  tides  consist  of  oscilla- 
tions of  the  ocean  about  the  uniform  spheroid,  which,  but 
for  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  would  be  carried 
round  in  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth ;  the  phenomena 
of  light  are  produced  by  the  oscillations  which  take  place  in 
an  elastic  sther ;  those  of  sound,  by  the  oscillations  of 
the  air ;  and  so  on.  Usually  however  the  problem  of  oscil- 
lation refers  to  nothing  more  than  the  oscillations  of  a 
solid  system,  acted  on  by  gravity,  about  a  horizontal  axis, 
the  original  departure  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  being 
but  small ;  in  fact,  to  the  purel  v  theoretical  part  of  the  pro- 
blem of  the  Pendulum,  to  which  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves,  giving  the  investigations  in  a  brief  form,  since  it  is 
impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  explain  the  numerous 
points  alluded  to  with  sufficient  illustration  for  a  learner. 

Let  a  material  point,  a  very  small  body,  be  attached  by  a 
string  or  rod  without  weight  to  an  immoveable  pivot.  In 
the  position  of  rest  the  string  hangs  vertically :  let  us  now 
suppose  it  removed  out  of  the  vertical  position,  and  let  go 
when  it  makes  an  angle  a  with  the  vertical.  When  /  se- 
conds have  elapsed,  let  it  make  an  angle  $  with  the  verti- 
cal. Tlie  material  point  is  acted  on  by  gravity  with  a  force 
which  would  produce  an  acceleration  g  (or  32*  1908)  feet  in 
one  second :  if  then  /  be  the  length  of  the  string,  the  arc  Id, 
through  which  the  point  must  move  before  it  arrives  at  the 
lowest  point  of  its  course,  is  diminished  with  a  velocity 
which  is  accelerated  by  ^  sin  6  at  the  time  specified,  giving, 
by  the  well-known  equations  of  motion, 

-^  =  -g  sin  ^,  or  /  -^  +gBm  0=0. 

The  first  integration  of  this  gives 

/(  ^J  =2^(c08e-cosa), 

since  it  is  a  condition  that  the  motion  began  when  $  was 
so.    This  gives  * 


""     \/  g'  VCsin'a'— sin* 


0') 


a'  and  G^  being  the  halves  of  a  and  6,  and  the  negative 
sign  being  taken  because  0*  diminishes  as  t  increases. 
The  integration  of  this  is  facilitated  by  assuming  sin  &'= 
•in  a'. sin  ^,  which  gives 

VCftin*  a'^sin'  0')  =  sin  a'cos^, 
sin  a'  cos0.(^ 


de' 


dt 


V(l-sin«a'.sm«0) 
\/    g  tJil"  sin«  a'. sin'  ^) 


where  P  stands  for  sin  a' .  sin  0.  To  find  the  time  of  a  se- 
mi-vibration, thu  must  be  integrated  from  6^^a'  to  O'ssO, 

or  from  ^=  -  ir  to  0= 0,  that  is,  after  change  of  sign,  from 

^  =  0  to  ^  =  ^  ir.    Now  between  these  limits 

/•  2«  J    J i        1 .3.5  .  . . .  2n— I      ir 
""^    *'^  =  2.4.6....  2»        •  i 

whence,  changing  the  sign  of  the  preceding  and  integrating 
each  term  by  tliis  formula,  we  find  the  time  of  a  semi- vibra- 
tion. Double  this,  to  find  the  time  of  a  vibration,  which 
call  T,  and  we  have 

/'       f  1     .  .    ,        1-9 

1.9.25  ,  ) 

a  Tery  convergent  series.  If  a'  be  small,  wo  hare,  with  an 
error  of  the  second  order  only, 

or  the  time  of  yibnUon  of  the  same  pendulum  in  ditferent 


small  arcs  is  very  nearly  independent  of  the  length 
arcs ;  a  result  which  might  be  obtained  from  the  cu 
tioDS  given  in  the  article  Isochronism,  for  the  ai!c< 
g  sin  6,  6  being    small,  is  very  nearly  gd,  that 
nearly  as  the  arc  measured  from  the  lowest  point, 
in  two  terms  of  the  series  is  very  nearly  equivalent 

tiplying  the  preceding  value  of  Thy  1-f-  -  a*. 

The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  mean  solar  day  of 
dulum  whose  length  is  /,  placed  in  a  vacuum,  is 

-;^;;^  {!.-««}  very  nearly. 

Next,  let  a  number  of  material  points  invariably  cc 

together  vibrate  about  a  horizontal  axis.    It  is  re<] 

find  at  what  distance  a  single  material  point  must 

that  it  may  vibrate  in  the  same  manner. 

Let  there  be  a  number  of  material  points,  or  i 

small  bodies,  having  the  masses  m,  m',  m'^  &c.,  ir 

connected  with  each  other,  and  with  an  horizontal 

rotation,  their  perpendicular  distances  from  the  a: 

/,  /',  /",  &c.     Let  M  =  m  +  m'+,  &c.,  be  the  sum  < 

masses,  and   let  k  be  the  perpendicular  distance 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  from  the  axis.     W 

last-mentioned  perpendicular  distance  makes  an 

with  the  vertical,  the  moving  for(*e  is  M  |^  acting 

direction  of  gravity  at  the  distance  k  sin  0,  and  act 

a  moment  or  rotation  M^  A  sin  9.     Let  (j>  be  the 

velocity  at  the  time  in  question,  >\hich  becomes  0  • 

the  end  of  a  new  interval  dl;  then  taking  the  mi 

consideration,  we  have  /0  for  its  actual  velocity,  a 

for  thu  increment  in  the  timet//,  whence  m/c/0  is  tl 

dd> 
momentum  gained,  m  I  -rr  the  moving  force  whit 

J  produce  that  momentum.    Tliis  force  acting  at  the 
,  and  perpendicularly  to  that  distance,  would  exert  a 

dd) 
of  rotation  m/* -7T.    Ascertain  in  the  same  way 

ments  of  rotation  of  the  other  masses ;  then  by  t 
valence  of  the  impressed  and  effective  forces  [^ 
Velocities]  we  must  have — 


m 


dd} 
1*—  A- 
*    dt  ^ 


m 


'l^ 


d^ 
dt 


=  M^Asin 


de  de 

But  ^  is—  -TT,  thus  written  since  -jj  is  negative 

we  denote  ml*+m'l'*-\- ,  .  .  (which   is   the  Moi 
Inertia) by  £m/',  we  readily  deduce  from  the 

d^e  .     Mk 

dfl      :Lml*   ® 

The  question  of  the  motion  of  this  system  is  c 
pletely  reduced  to  that  of  a  simple  penduli 
compare  the  preceding  equation  with  that  oi  i 
a  simple  pendulum,  we  find  that  the  two  would 
length  (there  called  /)  of  the  simple  pendulum  ii«... 
M  A,  or ; — any  rigid  system  which  makes  oscillatioi 
an   horizontal  axis,  oscillates  in  the  same  mano 
simple  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is  the  mc 
inertia  of  the  system  with  respect  to  its  axis  divide 
product  of  the  whole  mass  ana  the  distance  of  the 
gravity  from  the  axis.     If  in  the  line  A  or  its  cont 
a  distance  equal  to£m/*:MAbeset  oiTfrom  the 
moving  extremity  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation, 
that  point  in  which  the  whole  mass  might  be 
without  any  alteration  of  the  law  of  oscillation. 

Let  G  be  the  moment  of  inertia  when  the  ax 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  is  parallel  to  t 
axis ;  then  [Mom  KNT  OF  I  NXRTi  a]  Z  m  /  *  ~  G  4- M  A  * 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the  axi 
MA»)  iMAor  (G:MA)-fA.  Hence  tlie  centre  oi 
tion  is  always  farther  from  the  axis  than  the  « 
gravity  by  G :  M  A.    Let  this  be  called  A :  we  have 

h  k  =■§. 

Now  G  and  M  are  independent  of  the  positioi 
axis,  G  depending  only  on  the  masses  and  manner 
the  masses  are  distributed  about  the  centre  of  gra 
M  on  the  amount  of  the  masses.  If  then  a  uei 
suspension  were  taken,  distant  by  h  from  the  c 
^vity  on  the  other  side,  that  it,  if  a  new  a: 
^  iion  were  taken  p«Ming  through  the  fiort «         >  v 


o  sri 
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two,  and  if  A'  were  the  distance  of  the  new  centre  of  oscil 
IttioQ  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  yre  should  have 

G  G 

h'h  =  -ji,  but  A  A  =  ^,  whence  A'=:  k  : 

that  is,  the  old  axis  of  suspension  contains  the  new  centre 
ofoscillation.  if  the  new  axis  of  suspension  contains  the  old 
centre  of  oscillation.  This  is  generally  expressed  thus: 
tbe  centres  of  suspension  and  oscillation  are  reciprocal. 
Wbeu  the  body  b  a  continuous  mass,  the  preceding  investi- 
gations apply,  but  the  integral  calculus  must  be  employed 
to  determine  G. 

OSCULATION,  a  term  used  instead  of  contact  by  foreign 
writers.    fCoHTACr;  Tangent.] 

O'SCULim  PACIS.    [Pax] 

OSIER  is  the  name  given  to  various  species  of  Salix,  or 
Yilbw,  employed  in  basket- making  on  account  of  their 
tough  flexible  shoots.  The  following  table  of  the  best 
species,  showing  the  length  to  which  their  annual  shoots 
win  grow  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  most  suitable,  is  chiefly  com- 
piled from  Loudon's  'Arboretum  Britannicuro,'  page  1490, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  full  information  upon 
such  points. 

anunal  Shoots.  Use. 

5  feet.  For  finer  basket-work 
much  esteemed. 

7  feet.  For  finer  wicker-work, 
basket-making,  &c. 

8  feet.  One  of  the  most  va- 
luable for  bands, 
crates,  &c. 

For  hampers,  crates, 
and  coarser  work. 

9  feet.  Its  long  tough  pliant 
shoots  render  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable 
for  white  basket- 
work. 

Often  cultivated,  but 
soon  wears  out^  and 
is  of  little  value. 

7  feet.  Very  tough,  but  the 
rods  have  too  much 
spray.  Much  cul- 
tivated in  osier- 
grounds. 

12  feet.  Highly  esteemed  for 
basket*  making  and 
hoops. 


Num. 

Salix  purpurea. 

Length  of 
3  to 

Salix  Forbyana. 

5  to 

Salix  rubra. 

5  to 

Salix  lanceolate. 

5tO 

8  feet. 


Salix  triandra    for       8  to 
French  willow) 


Salix  deeipiens. 


6  to  8  feet. 


SilixvitellinaCgol-       6  to 
dea  osier). 


Silix  viminalis  10  to 

(true  osier   and 
vdf  et  osier). 


The  distinctions  of  these  species  are  mentioned  under 

Salix. 

C     'RIS,  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities,  was  the 

Tof  Isb  and  the  father  of  Orus  [Isis ;  Orus],  and  is 

»y  many  writers  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Egypt. 

tkutory  is  giren  in  the  first  book  of  Diodorus,  and  in 

treatise  of  Plotarch, '  On  Isis  and  Osiris;'  but  it  is  not 

}bab1e  that  the  genuine  Egyptian  traditions  respecting 

%iu9       \y  had  been  considerably  corrupted  at  the  time  of 

Us  Kilters.     According  to  their  accounts  however,  Osiris 

first  who  reclaimed  the  Egyptians  from  a  slate  of 

and  taught  them  agriculture  and  the  various 

Ml*  ium  sciences.    After  he  had  introduced  civilization 

K  his  own  subjects,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  other  nations 

world,  and  confer  on  them  the  same  blessing.     He 

«ta         ly  committed  tbe  administration  of  his  kingdom 

^^'Ha.  ttod       ve  her  Hermes  to  assist  her  in  council  and 

jommand  her  troops.     Having  collected  a 

uimself,  he  visited  in  succession  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 

».and  thence  marched  through  central  Asia  into 

ting  the  nations  in   agriculture    and  the 

i«u«^5.     He  left  his  son  Macedon  in  Thrace  and 

,  and  committed  the  cultivation  of  the  land  of 

to  Triptolemus.    After  visiting  all  parts  of  the  inha- 

kieu  world,  he  relumed  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  murdered 

1  after  his  arrival  by  his  brother  Typhon,  who  cut  up  his 

■way  into  twenty-six  parts,  and  divided  it  among  the  con- 

■•Htors  who  assisted  him  in  the  murder  of  his  brother. 

A  parts  were  afterwards,  with  one  exception,  discovered 

f  ais»  who  enclosed  each  of  them  in  a  statue  of  wax,  made 

I  lesemhle  Osiris,  and  distributed  them  through  diff'erent 

Ftsof  BktP^    ^i^  mjilk  appears  to  allude  to  the  fact 

P.  O.  No.  1045. 


mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  Osiris  was  the  origin  of  the 
muramy  form.* 

Both  antierit  and  modern  writers  have  differed  consider* 
ably  respecting  the  peculiar  attributes  and  powers  of  this 
deity.  Many  of  the  antients  believed  that  he  represented 
the  sun  or  the  Nile  ;  while  his  discovery  of  the  vine  and  his 
expedition  tolndialed  oihers  to  identify  him  with  Dionysus. 
(Herod.,  ii.  144.)  Herodotus  informs  us  (ii.  48)  that  the 
festival  of  Osiris  was  celebrated  in  almost  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Dionysus.  It  appears  however  not  improbable 
that  the  worship  of  Osiris  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  in 
common  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  the  Ethiopian 
Meroe.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (ii.  29)  that  Zeus  (Am- 
mon)  and  Dionysus  (Osiris)  were  the  national  deities  of 
Meroe  ;  and  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  (iii.  3)  that  Osiris  led 
a  colony  from  Ethiopia  into  Egypt. 

Osiris  was  venerated  under  the  form  of  the  sacred  bulls 
Apis  andMnevis  (Diod.,  i.  21);  and  as  it  is  usual  in  the 
Egyptian  symbolical  language  to  represent  their  deities  with 
human  forms  and  with  the  heads  of  the  animals  which  were 
their  representatives,  we  find  statues  of  Osiris  represented 
with  the  horns  of  a  bull.  {Egyptian  Antiquities^  vol.  ii.,  p. 
295.  12mo.,  1836.) 

Osiris,  in  common  with  Isis,  presided  over  the  world 
below ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  represented  on 
rolls  of  papyrus  as  sitting  in  judgment  on  departed  spirits. 
His  usual  attributes  are  the  high  cap,  the  fiail  or  whip,  and 
the  crosier.  He  is  also  frequently  represented  with  an  arti- 
ficial beard. 

OSMAZOME,  a  name  given  by  Th^nard,  and  adopted 
by  most  chemists,  to  a  spirituous  extract  of  meat ;  according 
however  to  Berzelius  it  is  not  a  peculiar  substance,  but  a 
mixture  of  several  different  bodies,  among  which  are  lactic 
acid  and  lactates.  In  the  opmion  of  Berzelius  the  name 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Chevreul  however  osmazome  contains  a  peculiar  substance, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  criatin  (from  cp^ac, 
flesh). 

Creatin  is  solid,  inodorous,  insipid,  colourless,  and  has  a 
pearly  lustre ;  it  does  not  act  upon  test  papers,  and  crys- 
tallizes in  right  prisms.  Its  specific  gravity  vaiies  from 
1  *  35  to  r  84.  When  heated  it  crackles,  loses  water  at  212**, 
and  melts  without  being  discoloured;  but  on  continuing 
the  heat  it  decomposes,  yielding  ammonia.  At  65°  Fahr., 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  about  1' 2  part;  this  solution 
is  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon  by  saline  or  metallic  substances. 
The  solution  slowly  decomposes,  exhaling  a  distinct  ammo- 
niacal  odour  and  becoming  turbid.  Alcohol  and  most  acids 
also  dissolve  it. 

O'SMIUM.  This  metal  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Smithson 
Tennant,  in  the  year  1803,  in  the  grains  of  native  platinum 
[Platinum],  along  with  another  metal  [Iridium].  This 
compound,  called  osmiuret  ofiridiunit  occurs  in  flat  grains 
and  hexagonal  crystals.  The  primary  form  is  a  rhom- 
boid. Cleaves  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Hardness  4*5 
to  5*1,  exceeding  that  of  native  platinum.  Colour  iron- 
grey  and  pale  steel-grey.  Lustre  metallic.  Opaque.  Spe- 
cific gravity  19*5.  Insoluble  even  in  aquaregia;  becomes 
black  when  fused  with  nitre,  and  when  heated  in  a  tube 
exhales  a  peculiar  odour. 

Berzelius  analyzed  three  varieties  of  osmiuret  of  iridium, 
from  Siberia,  with  the  annexed  results:— 

Osmium  .  .  80  74' 9  49 '34 
Iridium  ,  .  20  25 '1  46-77 
Rhodium     .         .  .  .  3*15 

Iron  ...  .  0*74 

Palladium  ...  •  trace. 

100  100*  100* 
The  separation  of  osmium  from  iridium  is  effected  by  a 
tedious  process.  This  metal  has  the  following  properties : — 
it  is  white,  with  a  bluish  ^rey  tint.  It  may  be  reduced 
to  leaves.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10.  It  is  unalterable  in 
the  air  at  common  temperatures,  but  if  strongly  heated  it 
oxidizes.  When  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature, acids  do  not  dissolve  it ;  but  under  common  circum- 
stances it  dissolves  coraplelely,  though  slowly,  in  nitric 
acid,  and  more  readily  in  aqua  regia.  In  both  these  cases 
osmic  acid  is  formed. 
Protoxide  of  0*mf/im.— When  potash  is  added  to  a  solu- 

•  Herodotus  says  (ii.  SG'^i  *  the  most  elal)orato  (mummy)  style  belonn  to 
him  wliose  name  1  dare  Dut  mealion  on  such  an  occasion.'  There  is  no  aoutf: 
tiiat  he  means  Osiiis.    Compare  ii.  I70. 
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tioo  of  chloride  of  otmium,  tha  protozile  ii  precipilated  in 
tha  ttUe  of  hydrate,  »nd  ii  of  to  dark  a  greea  colour  as 
to  appsu  neadr  block.  Thii  bydraia  diwolres  duwly  in 
acidi,  forming  dark  grean  coloured  iululions ;  Ihasadont'i 

C'  'd  cr)Mal>  by  evaponiion,  but  leave  gteen  or  green isl; 
•n  lran»lucent  miduei.  Wben  tbe  hydrate  u  liealed 
raUier  below  reilneu,  ii  lo^ei  water.  It  datonatei  wheit 
haatad  with  carlain  conibtulible  bodies. 

It  u  cotnpoudof  1  aqukvslsDl  of  oxygen  8+  1  equivaleuC 
ofoimium  li}o=IOB. 

SuquioxiiU  o/  Otmium  hat  Dot  been  procured  In  a  ic- 
parate  itale,  but  is  obtained  in  cocobination  with  ammunu 
vbeu  the  binoxidt  is  boated  with  exceu  of  ibis  alkali; 
atote  ia  evolved  during  the  aperalijn  bf  Ihu  decompoii' 
tion  of  a  portion  of  tbe  binuxide  and  of  tbs  ammonia. 

Binoxtd*  qf  Osmium  u  formed  and  precipitated  by  pout - 
ioft  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  inti  a  aaluraied  aulu- 
lion  of  bichloride  of  osmium  and  Dotaajium.  Tbo  preci- 
pitation takes  plaae  gradually,  and  after  separating,  bi 
means  of  bydrochloria  acid,  a  lillle  soda  which  u  rrtains,  ii 
ia  obtained  in  a  atate  of  purity  ;  il  is  of  a  black  coluur  ani 
insoluble  in  acids.  It  ciinsisia  of  2  equivalents  of  0X)gGii 
16  +  1  biuivaientofoamiuni  1U0=:1I6. 

Ttroxidt  qf  Otimum  is  prepared  frum  the  tercbloride  id 
tbe  tama  way  aa  the  binoside  from  the  bichloride.  Its  cjc 
iatenea  however  ii  not  perfectly  establithed. but  ii  adroittel 
by  Bcnelius  from  analogy.  If  it  exist,  it  of  course  cDn.'isi  ■. 
of  3  equivalenta  of  oxygen  H  +  1  equivalent  of  otmiuiu 
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100  =  124. 

Ptreaeideo/Oimium.orOtmie  Acid. — Tbit  it  a  very  curioui 
oom pound, differing  remarkably  from  all  the  preceding  lub- 
■taneea.  It  is  obtained  whenever  osmium  ib  burnt  in  ttii.' 
oir  or  in  oxygen  gas,  or  when  the  meial  ia  heated  with  hdi 
uitrie  acid,  it  ia  while,  very  lolaiile,  extremely  fusible, 
soluble  in  water,  and  orystalLiiable.  It  poii*eitses  an  ex 
Iremaly  disagreeable  odour,  somewhat  resembling  thai  of 
ehlorino.  This  property  suggested  the  name  of  the  meUI 
(ivfi4,  odor).  It  hai  no  acid  reaction,  except  that  of 
combiningwilhalkalia,  forming  compounds  which  arecHlle.i 
otmiaies.  When  sulphurous  acid  it  added  U)  a  solution 
of  osmio  acid,  it  it  rendered  yellow,  orange,  brown,  greeo, 
■nd  blue,  dependent  upon  the  extent  lo  which  the  de 
OXidisemaot  ia  carried  on.  Ittiaius  the  ikin,  is  acid  ami 
poiionout.  It  it  eompoted  of  4  equivaleau  of  oxy^eit 
SS+I  equivalent  of  osmium  100  =  132. 

Chlorine  and  otmium,  according  to  Berieliua,  combine  iii 
Ibur  different  proportiona,  and   sulphur  and  osmium  alto 
nnito  to  form  several  sulphureu.     This  verv  peculiar  raelil 
also  forms  alloys  with  some  others,  but  these  compound, 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  detcription.         . 
OSNABRUCK  (generally  written   0»naburg   in   Eng    i 
lishjiaa  provioceoflbe  kitigdomofHanover.     It  it  divided  i 
into  iho  following  parit:— The  principality  of  Owiabriii-k    i 
80H  square  milea;  the  tower  county  ofLingen,  126i  tquaii' 
nilM;  tha  circlet  of  Meppen  and  Emsbubrrn,  G93  squart 
Bilet;  tnd  the  county  of  JSentheim,  399  m uar«  milei :   iht 
area  of  the  whole  ii  2122  tquare  miles,  and  the  papulation  i 
337,000.    The  whole  country  it  a  pact  of  the  plain  of  north- 
ern Germany,  but  it  travelled  in  tha  south  by  two  ci^ainc 
of  hillt;  within  and  to  tbe  tuuth  of  these   hills  there  is  | 
good  arable  land,  but  as  toon  U  you  leave  iheir  vicinity  , 
everylbing  is  changed.     Immenw  healhi,  moore,  moratsci,  | 
and  tandy  denerts  al  tern  ale  with  va«t  leveU;  except  neat 
tha    riTera,   the   toil   i'   poor  and    (he   vegetation  scBniy.  ! 
Thit   province  contains  the  Huimling,   an  extensive   un-  , 
iDlerruptad  sandy  desert,  which  i>  2i  miles  in  circumfur- 
•nce,  where  the  wind  raitei  columns  of  sand   as  in  tho  | 
daswtt   of  Africa,   and   which   la  entirely  turiounded   by 
Taat  and  impenetrable  morasses:  it  it  beyond  compaiison  I 
tha  moat  dismal  tract  in  all  Germany.     The  latj;est  river  is 
tlw  Bmt,  which  waten  only  the  weaiem  part,  and  become* 
navigabla  after  being  joined  by  (he  Uase,  the  second  prin- 
■ipal  river;  alllheother  tireamsare  mere  rivulets  or  brooks.  > 
In  the  aouth  there  are  many  good  springs ;  to  the  north 
tbey  are  fewer  and  have  more  or  lets  a  luarahy  taste.     The 
atimala  is  Umperate,  but  the  horiion  it  generally  overcast 
and  cloudy.    Fetid  exhalationt  often  arise  from  the  manhct, 
but  do  not  teem  to  be  injurious  to  health,  for  human  life  is 
at  long  here  at  elsewhere,  and  the  cattle  are  renlarkahle  for 
Iheir  aiie  and  beauty.     Agriculture  is  not  in  a  ttouriabing     ' 
State,  aud  tha  country  doet  rtot  prod'iee  luHlcient  corn  fui  lU 
own  coutumpiioB.   Hemp  and  ttaxare  grown  in  considerable 
^uaatitiaa.  That*  d  eu/  ww  irinf.ipal  nanuiHtura,  that 


I  of  linent,  which  it  carried  on  to  a  very  grea 
I  cially  in   the   prinetpalily  of  Osnabriick   ai 

'Though  cotiside[«d  as  an  ocrasional  occupat 
more  prufllable  ihaii  agncullure.     The  lalu. 

,  linens  (i-ailcd  Osiiaburgs)  annually  export 
dujlirs.  The  Ihiead  ii  all  ipuii  in  the  cu 
circle  of  Meppen.  which  it  the  poorest  pari  u 
and  IS  unable  lo  supporl  the  ecaiity  populat 
very  indu'.iriDUS  and  temperate  people,  va^t 
woollen  Blockings  are  knit  and  exported  lo  H 
alto  derive  some  profit  fr,jm  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  Bii'l  bees.     The;  export  aUo  a  iiood  di 

'  peal.  The  greater  part  of  the  menof  Mup|>en 
perhaps)  po  in  summer  to  find  woikinHoIlai 
thoy  annual))  brini:  back  IS.UOO  or  20.UUU  p 
Theie  are  some  woollen,  leather,  and  snul 
man  u  factor  I  CM  in  the  laree  towns,  and  thipbi 
rifd  on  at  Papenbuig,  where  above  tixty  ship 
builL 

Oinabriick  was  formerly  a  biihoprie  and 
aniiquiiy,  being  the  flrtt  ihat  wat  founded 
Charlemagiia.  The  Brtt  biahop  wat  Wido, 
After  ihe  Reformaiiun  the  inhabiunl*  eml 
tharan  faith,  and  it  was  decided  by  (be  tt 
phalia  lhat  it  should  be  governed  alternatel) 
Caihulic  and  a  Proiestani  bishop,  ihe  latter  I 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick- Lunebuig. 
thulic  biihop  was  generally  an  old  canon  ant 
anit  always  chose  a  joung  prince,  the  conntr 
a  long  time  underlie  electoral  Louse  of  H 
last  bikhop  of  that  hnvte  naa  the  tale  Duka 
the  year  ls02  the  cuuntry  was  made  over  to  I 
hereditary  temporal  phnuipalily,  in  considerai 
terriiorial  cea>ion».  It  nat  afierwatds  annei 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  then  to  Ihe  Ficni 
WHS  recovered  by  its  antient  sovereign  on  the 

OtXABKucK,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  i 
and  8°  1'  E.  Ion);.,  in  a  valley  on  ihe  rivei 
iurroundeil  wiih  a  wall  and  diich,  and  hat  Gv 
moHt  of  the  old  German  luwns,  it  is  irreguli 
is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  ond 
residenie  of  a  Roman  Catholic  near  general 
and  <if  a  Luilieian  coniinioiy.  Tlie  most  rem: 
buildings  aie.  the  palace,  built  in  leci,  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  John,  Iht'I.uth 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Catherine,  and  ihe  flue 
which  the  treaty  of  Wesiphalia  was  coiicludei 
lime  at  at  Miinsier.  There  are  a  Catholic  ar 
J  eymnaiiiuin.   a  Lutheran  and  'J  Roman  Cat 

flementsry  ichoolii.  and  a  Bible  Svciely.  Th 
I  imuunliiig  lo  U.UIpU,  have  manufacturus  of  cu 
leaiher,  linen,  and  tobacco.  Tho  linvn  uiai 
vhe  adjacent  country  is  brought  here  lo  be  i 
-tlamped.  There  are  teveral  hlcaciiinggruui 
I  mill,  a  chicory  coffee  manufactory,  &c, 

(Hassel;    Stein;  Stuve.  Betchr.  det  fiim 
lalriieA ;  J.   Miner,   Oitiubr.  Getehtchte;   F 
Utttkum  Oinatfriich) 
,      OSPREY.     [Bald  Bimabd.] 

OSROK'NE.  f  MESOPOTAMIA.] 
'  OSSA.  MOUNT.  fTHKssALV.] 
I      OSSOLA.    [NovtHA.  Valli  di.] 

OSSEOUS  BitECCl.A,  A  considerable  n 
iiones  of  mammalia  discovered  by  geological  re: 
hecn  found  m  clefu  of  liiiivslone  rocks,  wholl 
(died  byammgloil  mast  of  calcareous  fiaginenti 
I 'f  bones,  more  or  Icta  peitecily  cemented  by 
l.meoflen  in  a  cryslallized  stale.  This  bony  brv 
111  Ihe  clefts  of  llie  limciluno  tocks  of  Gibialli 
"ther  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  shores;  and 
iLiBgnificent  work  '  Ossein  ens  Fo&siles'  a  hi 
i<rinieresiin<;  quadrupeds  and  some  birdji  areti 
I'Sen  obtained  Itom  them. 

OSSIAN'S  POKMS.  In  the  article  Micr 
.^rcumstancet  connected  with  the  publicalt 
|i  Jems,  and  of  others  which  preceded  (hem,  are 
i::ined.  Macphemon  aliirmLd  that  they  were 
iiade  by  himself  from  aniient  Erie  manutc 
i.i  had  collected  in  (he  Highlands  of  Scotland 
"ere  the  genuine  compotiiiont  of  Uttian.  i 
poet,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  tha  thud  c 
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9oet]Cftl  works  bad  been  transmitted  orally  from  bard 
u  and  from  age  to  age,  till  the  introduction  of  the  art 
itioginto  the  Highlands  afforded  the  means  of  fixing 
in  uose  manuscripts  from  which  the  translations  were 

• 

truth  of  this  statement  was  denied  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
vuldly  pronounced  the  whole  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
a  to  be  forgeries,  and  defied  Macpherson  to  produce 
iiiscript  of  any  Erse  poem  of  earlier  date  than  the  six- 
1  eenturj.  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  others,  though  they 
H  expcBM  90  decided  an  opinion,  seemed  to  more  than 
their  authenticity.  On  the  other  side.  Dr.  Blair  de- 
>d  them  in  an  elaborate  'Critical  Dissertation;'  Dr. 
T,  in  his  'History  of  Great  Britain,*  founded  many  of 
^tements  relating  to  the  early  condition  and  manners 
i  inhabitants,  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  espe- 
upon  their  authority ;  Lord  Kames,  in  his  *  Sketches 
in,*  appealed  to  them  as  substantiating  his  theories ; 
octi  Annexed  to  his  Italian  translation,  which  im- 
d  their  beauties  and  softened  their  defects,  a  disserta- 
n  which  he  speaks  of  Ossian  as  equal  if  not  superior 
»mer ;  ArUiur  Young  lent  his  aid  on  the  same  side ;  and 
rbole  body  of  the  Highlanders  seemed  ready  to  do  bat- 
the  cause  of  the  Gaelic  bard. 

the  year  1800,  Malcolm  Laing  added  to  the  2nd  volume 
e  first  edition  of  his  '  History  of  Scotland '  a  disserta- 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish,  from  historical 
ntemal  evidence,  that  the  '  Poems  of  Ossian'  were,  with- 
iMngle  exception,  entirely  spuiious. 
le  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1797,  appointed 
)mmiUee  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  *  Poems 
)ssian.'    A  list  of  queries  was  sent  to  every  person  who 
likely  to  afford  information  on  the  subject,  antient  Erse 
Irish  man Qscripts  were  assiduously  sought  aficr,  and  all 
traditions  existing  in  the  Highlands  which  had  any  re- 
OQ  to  the  subjects  of  the  poems  were  carefully  collected. 
1805,  when  the  Committee  bad  completed  their  labours, 
eiDQblished  their  Report,  with  the  name  of  Henry  Mac- 
annexed  to  it  as  their  chairman.     The  Report  states, 
Committee  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  one 
tame  in  title  and  tenor  with  the  Poems  of  Ossian.' 
■\  uie  same  time  was  published  a  splendid  edition  of 
Pb      ftf  Oiisian,  &c..  containing  the  Poetical  Works 
rnherson,  Esq..  in  Prose  and  Rhyme;  with 
V  (rations  by  Malcolm  Laing.*    The  object  of 

uwMa  ouu  illustrations  was  to  destroy  the  authority 
^^reciale  the  value  of  the  text. 

ich,  the  acuteness,  and  the  close  reasoning  of 

w      Q  his  dissertation  and  in  the  notes  to  his  edition 

vcuis.  to(;ether  with  the  admissions  made  m  the  Re- 

>       Highland  Society,  appeared  to  have  nearly  de- 

tU)       iiion  against  Macpher^^on.     The  controversy 

!      nwrat least  as  relates  to  the  historical  authority 

)      u        can  hardly  be  said  to  be  terminated.  In  *The 

-i*'       a»  of  Scotland,  their  Ori2;in,  History,  and  An- 

^  F.Skene,  a  work  published  in   1837,  at  the 

>»ui       lighland  Society  of  London,  we  are  informed. 

k  by.  iau»  ^together  singular  in  the  case  of  the  High- 

JTB,  a  complete  body  of  these  antient  versified  histories 

:  been  banded  down  in  the   Poems  of  Ossian  *  (vol.  i., 

•  -06);  aod  that  *the  value  of  Ossian,  as  an  historical 

»  must  stand  in  the  highest  rank,  while,  whether  the 

■"cf  Dart  of  these  poems  are  of  antient  or  of  modern  com- 

i)ere       remain  little  doubt  that  in  htm  we  pos- 

icvurd  of  the  history  of  a  very  remote  age  * 

I  given  a  short  detail  of  the  nature,  progress, 

•late  of  the  controversy  relating  to  these  poems, 

w      '.  as  briefly  as  we  can,  first,  what  appear  to 

"•-"■laei        mportant  facts  and  arguments  which  bear 

'  Biidcily,  and,  secondly,  our  own  estimate  of 

nilue. 

^       w      res  spoken  by  the  Gaelic  nations  who  in- 

w^        rn  parts  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Julius 

ihe  A.oa  is  probably  that  which  has  suffered  least 

fith  others.  The  Erse,  spoken  in  the  Highlands 

approximates  so  closely  to  the  Irish,  that  it  may 

rather  as  a  dialect  of  it  than  a  distinct  lan- 

vhile  the  Irish  has  been  a  written  language 

a  kaa probably  anterior  to  the  Christian,  with  an  an- 

it.  and  a  series,  no:  only  of  bards,  but  of  his- 

s»  of  whose  works  there  arc  manuscripts  still 

n  «•  tarly  a  date  as  the  ninth  century,  there  is  no 
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evidence  that  the  Erse  was  ever  written  (nreridus  to  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  If  then  these  poems  were 
composed  by  Ossian,  in  Erse,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, they  must  have  been  preserved  by  tradition  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  years.  The  Irish,  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  writing  to  fix  it,  lias  suffered  so  much  alteration,  that 
the  oldest  manuscripts  are  understood  with  difficulty  even 
by  those  who  are  most  learned  in  the  language,  and  some 
are  quite  unintelligible.  We  have  therefore  a  right  to  infer 
that  the  Erse,  unwritten,  and  spoken  by  a  people  at  least  as 
rude  as  the  Irish,  has  undergone  a  similar  change ;  and  that 
these  poems,  if  preserved  in  the  words  in  which  they  were 
composed  by  their  supposed  author,  could  not  be  understood 
'  by  the  present  race  of  Highlanders. 

Macpherson  published  the  Erse  of  the  seventh  book  of 
'  Temora,'  but  it  was  printed  from  a  copy  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  the  original  has  never  been  produced.  Mac- 
pherson of  Strathmashie,  a  poet  who  assisted,  as  he  affirms, 
m  transcribing  the  poems  from  old  manuscripts  or  from 
oral  tradition,  said  that  one  of  these  old  manuscripts  was 
dated  in  1410  ;  and  Lord  Kames,  in  bis  'Sketches  of  Man,' 
asserts,  that  the  four  first  books  of '  Fingal '  were  obtained 
from  a  Gaelic  manuscript,  written  on  vellum  in  1403,  and 
found  by  the  translator  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  No  doubt 
Macpherson  told  him  so,  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  the 
manuscript,  nor  has  it  ever  been  produced.  Indeed  the 
oldest  Scotch  MS.  extant,  a  copy  of  Winton*s  Chronicle,  in 
the  Royal  Library,  Edinburgh,  is  not  of  an  earlier  dale  than 
1420.  As  to  the  Etse  manuscripts,  frequent  appeals  were 
made  by  Macpherson's  friends  to  the  *  Red  Book*  of  the 
bard  of  the  Clanronald  family,  which  was  in  Macpherson's 
possession,  and  was  said  to  contain  'some  of  the  poems 
which  are  now  translated  and  published.'  It  was  obtained 
from  him,  but  not  till  he  was  actually  threatened  with  a 
prosecution  by  the  Clanronald  family,  and  was  found  to  be 
a  small  12mo.  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leaves,  written  in 
the  Irish  character,  and  dated  September  8,  1726,  in  the 
midst  of  the  songs.  It  was  found  to  contain  only  one  poem 
which  had  any  relation  to  Ossian,  a  short  ballad  on  the 
longevity  of  the  Fians.  Another  appeal  was  made  to  *  a  large 
folio  MS.'  called  the'  Red  Rhymer,'  which  was  stated  to  have 
been  given  *by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Glenealladel  in  Muideart, 
to  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Kyles  in  Cnoideart.  who  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Macpherson.  It  contains  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  some 
of  Ossian's  poems.  Highland  tales,  &c.'  Laing  applied  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  gentleman  to  whom  Macnherson  be- 
queathed his  MSS.  and  the  publication  of  his  Erse 'Ossian' 
(mentioned  below),  for  the  production  of  this  MS.  We  give 
the  result  of  this  application  in  Lning's  own  words:  *In 
consequence  of  this  requi>ition.  nineteen  manuscript  vo- 
lumes, in  quarto  and  octavo,  were  transmitted  to  Edinburs^h ; 
but  the  '*  Red  Rhymer ''  in  folio,  the  only  remaining  MS. 
ever  specified  or  appealed  to  for  the  originals  of  Ossian,  was 
not  produced.  The  MSS.  consisted  of  medical  and  reli- 
gious treatises,  Irish  legends  and  legendary  histories,  an 
obituary,  a  vocabulary,  genealogies,  &c.,  with  many  of  the 
Irish  ballads  ascribed  to  Ossian,  but  not  a  single  original, 
as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  of  Macpherson 's  pretended 
translation  of  Ossian.' 

A  subscription  of  1000/.  was  raised  by  Macpherson's 
countrymen  in  the  East  Indies  to  defray  the  expense  of 
publishing  the  supposed  Erse  originals.  It  was  placed  in 
Macpherson's  hands,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death,  when 
he  left  it  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
rai^ed.  In  1807  appeared  *The  Poems  of  Ossian,  in  the 
original  Gaelic,  &c. ;  with  Notes  and  Observations,  by 
John  M*Arthur,'  London.  3  vols.  8vo.  This  edition  was 
accompanied  by  a  literal  Latin  translation,  by  Robert  Mac^ 
pherson,  and  preceded  by  a  dissertation  on  the  authenti- 
city of  the  poems  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Still  there  were 
no  antient  manuscripts;  the  'original  Gaelic*  was  printed 
entirely  from  Macpherson's  hand-writing,  and  corresponded 
literally  with  the  English,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  was 
translated  into  Gaelic  by  Macpherson  himself  He  had 
abundance  of  time  for  this  task  before  he  died,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  well  qualified  for  it,  Erse,  not  English,  being 
his  native  language. 

The  truth  is,  that  not  a  manuscript,  nor  a  fragment  of  a 
manuscript,  of  any  antient  poem,  Erse  or  Irish,  which  Mac- 
pherson has  translated  in  bis  *  Ossian,'  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered. Ballads  indeed  there  are,  some  in  Erse,  but 
many  more  in  Irish,  in  which  the  Ossianic  heroes  are 
celebrated ;  there  is  a  large  manuscript  collection  of  them 
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in  the  Dublin  University  Library,  several  of  which  were 
published  by  Mi^s  Brooke  in  1789  with  an  English  poetical 
yeriiion ;  and  there  are  traditions,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but 
also  in  Scotland,  especially  in  Argyleshire  and  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  West  Highlands,  relating  to  Fingal,  Ossian, 
&c.  Some  of  these  ballads  and  traditions  have  supplied 
circumstances,  or  names,  or  incidental  allusions,  which 
have  been  ivorked  up  into  the  Ossianic  collection ;  so  that 
the  Highland  reader  was  continually  reminded  of  something 
which  was  familiar  to  his  imagination,  and  having  found 
parts  which  he  thought  he  knew,  was  ready  to  claim  the 
whole.  These  materials  have  been  carefully  compared, 
both  by  Laing  and  the  Highland  Society,  with  the  poems, 
and  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  tlicm  in  each  instance 
s|)cci(lcally  pointed  out. 

According  to  *  Ossian's  Poems.'  Fingal  was  king  of  Mor- 
ven,  tvhich  may  be  supposed  to  represent  Argyleshire  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  the  West  Highlands;  here  he  had  his 
palace  of  Selma  (a  name  never  heard  of  before  the  publica- 
tion of  *  Ossian's  Poems'),  and  here  his  father  Comhal,  his 
grandfather  Trathal,  and  his  ^reat- grand  father  Trenmor 
reigned.  Ossian  was  the  son  of  1<  ingal,  and  Oscar  the  son  of 
Osaian.  For  this  kingdom  and  its  kings  there  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  in  the  annals  of  the  Highlands  or  of  the  High- 
land clans;  in  some  Crse  ballads  however  and  Highland 
traditions  Fingal  and  Ossian  are  occasionally  spoken  of  as 
Highland  heroes,  but  in  others  they  are  mentioned  as  Irish. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Irish  annalists  and  the  Irish  bards  are 
uniform  and  consistent  and  distinct  in  their  notices  of  them. 
According  to  the  Irish  annalists,  Fingal,  son-in-law  of  Cormac, 
king  of  Leinster,  was  commander  of  the  Fianna  Eirinn,  or 
Fiahs,  a  military  race  who  existed  at  this  time  in  Ireland. 
Fingal's  palace  was  at  Almhuin,  or  Allen,  in  Leinster, 
and  he  died  in  the  year  273.  In  the  reign  of  Cairbar,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Cormac,  this  military  class,  or  militia 
as  they  have  been  called,  were  put  down  by  force  in  conse- 
quence of  their  dangerous  presumption  and  the  distentions 
among  their  own  body.  *  They  were  attacked,'  says  Moore 
(Hiitory  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.).  *  by  the  united  force  of  almost 
all  the  royal  troops  of  the  kingdom  (the  king  of  Munster 
alone  taking  part  with  the  rebellious  Fians),  and  a  battle, 
memorable  for  its  extent  of  carnage,  ensued,  in  which  Osgar, 
the  son  of  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  was  slain  by  the  monarch's  own 
hand.'  This  was  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  poem  of  *  Temora.' 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  tlio  name 
of  Scotia  was  exclusively  applied  to  Ireland,  and  the  name 
of  Scoti,  or  Scots,  to  the  inhabitants.  They  were  a  warlike 
race,  who  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and 
gradually  imposed  their  name  on  the  island  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. One  of  this  race,  Cairbar  Riada,  in  the  year  268,  led 
over  a  colony  of  the  Scoti  from  Ireland,  and  established 
them  in  Argyleshire.  Riada  had  a  territory  in  Ireland 
named  Dalriada,  and  the  district  obtained  by  his  colony  was 
called  Dalriada  also.  They  had  great  difficulty  however  in 
maintaining  their  station  against  the  power  of  their  oppo- 
nents the  Picts,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  not 
driven  back  to  Ireland.  But  in  the  year  5U3  a  larger  colony 
was  led  over  by  Fergus  MacErth,  who  established  the  king- 
dom of  Dalriada,  which  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  and  imposed  the 
name  of  Scoti  on  the  inhabitants,  and  of  Scotland  on  the 
country,  as  had  previously  been  done  in  Ireland.  Thus  the 
Highlanders  became  connected  with  the  Scots  of  Ireland, 
and  through  them  derived  their  traditions  of  Fingal  and 

Ossian. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  evidences  of  forgery 
afforded  by  single  circumstances  and  minor  details  in  the 
various  poems.  Such  evidences  are  in  fact  diffused  through 
the  whale  of  them,  and  meet  us  at  every  step,  either  in  sen- 
timents inconsistent  with  the  rude  state  of  society  at  the 
time,  in  the  omission  of  every  allusion  to  the  dwellings,  the 
dresses,  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  superstitions  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  all  mention,  even  incidentally,  of 
animals  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  country  at 
I  he  lime.  Such  omissions  could  hardly  have  been  made 
hy  a  \nyei  who  was  familiar  with  the  manners  and  objects  of 
that  aze,  and  was  himself  a  party  in  the  events  which  he 
de»cribes. 

To  hhow  the  modern  materials  and  workmanship  of  the 
poems,  LaiiiK  has  poiuied  out,  in  numerous  passages,  imita- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  others. 
Many  of  these  imit«tions  are  obTious  enough,  but  others  are 


mere  casual  resemblances  of  phrases  and  word 
genuine  translator  might  have  easily  ftdlen  into  in 
a  real  original. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Blair's  '  Critical  Dissertai 
Poems  of  Ossian  '  was  originally  delivered,  soon 
first  publication  of  *  Fingal,'  in  the  course  of  his 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  ui 
kdinburgh.  This  Critical  Dissertation,  an  elab 
position  of  nearly  pure  nonsense,  which  exp 
bounded  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  1 
and  bestows  the  most  extravagant  encomiums  i 
as  equal  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  Homei 
the  natural  astonishment  that  such  poems  si 
been  produced  by  a  Gaelic  bard  in  the  third  a 
tended  their  fame  not  only  throughout  Great  £ 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe ;  and  France 
and  Italyvied  with  each  other  in  enthusiastic  adi 
them.  This  fever*  has  in  a  great  measure  sul 
Ossian  lias  still  his  admirers,  and  the  Dissertatior 
its  readers.  To  us  it  appears  that  almost  everytl 
gives  intrinsic  value  to  other  poems  is  wanti 
We  read  them  with  almost  uninterrupted  incre^ 
characters  represent  a  race  of  men  which  it  is  a 
to  suppose  ever  to  have  existed.  The  events  an* 
so  far  as  thev  are  intelligible  and  there  is  an 
preaching  to  aetail,  are  such  as  we  cannot  even 
have  occurred  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumst 
good  poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  truth  and  dis' 
its  representations ;  and  it  has  always  been  rems 
greatest  ppets  that  they  must  have  looked  upc 
nature  and  watched  the  workings  of  the  human 
the  greatest  diligence ;  and  this  appearance  of  ti 
served  not  only  in  such  poetry  as  represents  the 
pearances  of  nature  and  the  ordinary  events  of  h 
but  even  in  that  more  elevated  poetry  which  pasi 
the  bounds  of  reality.  In  Homer,  with  whom  Ossii 
so  absurdly  compared,  the  scenes  are  perfectly  pan 
never  imagine  that  we  are  looking  at  a  picture ; 
themselves  are  before  our  eyes ;  we  are  present  at 
the  persons  are  known  to  us,  with  all  their  p< 
and  we  can  trace  their  motives  of  action ;  when  t 
themselves  in  such  or  such  a  way,  we  can  tell  w 
it  was  that  moved  them,  or  what  specific  object  t 
view.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Ossian.  ] 
is  vague  and  indistinct ;  the  scenes  are  all  con; 
the  images,  undefined  as  they  are,  seem  to  reci 
ally.  Hence  nothing  is  impressed  upon  the  min 
fixes  itself  upon  the  memory.  There  is  no  discrii 
character.  vVe  are  informed  indeed  that  some  a 
some  are  young,  some  are  generous  and  some 
even  these  broad  personal  distinctions  we  sho 
have  discovered  from  any  peculiarity  in  their  tl 
manner  of  speaking.  Every  one  expresses  himse 
the  same  way,  and  a  wearisome  repetition  of  affe 
mentality  pervades  the  whole. 

Without  something  however  of  the  substance 
so  high  a  reputation  as  these  poems  once  had  co 
have  been  obtained.  Macpherson  was  a  Highl 
had  lived  among  mountain  scenery  from  his  in 
though  many  of  his  pictures,  even  of  that  scener) 
still  there  are  sketches  interspersed  throughc 
poems  which  are  true  and  beautiful. 

But  the  great  charm  of  Ossian's  poems  is  in  tin 
A  rich  stream  of  harmony  flows  through  all  of  tl 
many  are  sensible  of  who  are  quite  incapable  of 
the  truth  of  the  representations  or  the  propri 
thoughts.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Am 
says,  '  Most  Highlanders,  after  they  have  bccom 
masters  of  English,  continue  to  think  in  their  own 
and  it  is  to  me  demonstrable  that  Macphereo 
almost  every  word  of  Ossian  in  Gaelic,  although 
down  in  English.  This  gave  a  great  advantage 
forming  the  style  of  Ossian,  which,  though  e: 
modified  according  to  Macpherson's  own  ideas 
taste,  is  in  great  part  cut  upon  the  model  of  the  i 
sennachies  and  bards.'  M*Culloch,  in  his  •  Lettei 
Highlands,'  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ex 
opinion  somewhat  different,  and  remarks,  tha 
ginal  poems  were  in  verse,  and  that  a  great  pa 
beauty  must  have  been  lost  in  a  prose  translati 
bad  examined  that  prose  with  attention,  he  % 
found  a  most  careful  rhythmical  elaboration 
English,  with  which  the  rude  versification  of  an; 
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rbicb  exist  either  in  Irish  or  Erse  would  not  hear 
rison.  Indeed  as  a  specimen  of  rhythmical  prose 
t  nothing  equal  to  the  Ossianic  poems  in  our 
e.  Every  part  is,  in  this  respect,  worked  up  with 
ease ;  there  are  whole  lines  foUowinjj^  consecutively 
cs  nearly  pure,  hut  generally  intermixed  with  other 
»  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  effect  ex- 
pleasing.  The  sentences  also  are  very  short,  which 
ttie  means  of  adjusting  the  pauses  so  as  to  conceal 
iously  versified  structure  which  the  lines  would 
lerwise  assumed ;  and  to  add  to  the  attraction  of  this 
nous  prose,*  poetical  epithets  and  phrases,  drawn 
9ets  aatient  and  modem,  are  scattered  lavishly  over 
ole. 

[FICATION  is  the  formation  of  hone.  The  natural 
is  already  considered  in  the  article  Bone,  and  that 
;h  injuries  are  healed  in  the  article  Fracturs. 
n\  ossification  is  observed  in  several  tissues  of  the 
It  is  most  frequent  in  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  in 
t  almost  constantly  occurs  in  advancing  years.  In 
>ns  bone  begins  to  form  in  these  parts  after  the 
jvdij  it  sometimes  commences  between  the  ages  of 
nd  forty,  but  is  often  delayed  to  a  much  later  period ; 
rvey  relates  that  in  the  body  of  Thomas  Parr,  who 
his  153rd  year,  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  were  still 
and  soft.  The  change  is  generally  earlier  in  men 
women,  and  it  affects  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib 
han  the  rest. 

to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  those  of  the  windpipe 
X  liable  to  become  osseous.  Ossification  of  the  car- 
>f  the  ear,  nose,  and  Eustachian  tube  is,  on  the  con- 
?xtremely  rare,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it 
t  is  not  particularly  connected  with  old  age.  The 
is  of  the  moveable  joints  never  ossify. 
endinous  tissue  is  that  which,  next  to  the  cartila- 
is  most  subject  to  ossification.  This  change  is  not 
ion  at  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  muscles  that 
;h  exerted,  and  in  the  ligament  of  some  fixed  or 
moveable  joints.  Small  pieces  of  bone  are  also  not 
ently  formed  in  the  dura  mater  [Brain]  ;  and  these 
>f  the  sources  of  incurable  epilepsy.  Bone  is  also 
es  formed  in  the  fibrous  coats  of  the  spleen  and 

cation  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  false  mem- 
iroduced  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and 
in  those  of  the  pericardium ;  and  it  is  a  common 
lu  ihe  adhesions  which  form  between  the  heads  of 
cposed  by  ulceration  of  their  cartilages,  producing 
t  fixed  kind  of  anchylosis  of  the  joints. 
^  remarkable  cases  are  recorded  of  ossification  of  the 
.  There  is  a  skeleton  in  the  museum  of  the  College 
sons  in  London,  in  which  it  has  taken  place  to  such 
nt  that  nearly  all  the  bones  must  have  been  im- 
'  fixed  by  the  transformation  of  the  tissues  by  which, 
ealthy  state,  they  are  moved.  In  equally  rare  cases 
staUine  lens,  the  vitreous  humour  [Eybj,  and  some 
arts,  are  found  converted  into  bone. 
1  these  examples  the  material  formed  exactly  resem- 
le  bone  in  its  minute  structure  and  chemical  compo- 
In  other  cases,  as  in  ossification  of  the  heart  and 
,  the  substance  deposited  is  composed  of  carbonate 
>sphate  of  lime,  as  bone  is,  but  its  particles  have  no 
arrangement.  That  which  is  called  ossification  of 
rt  is  not  an  affection  of  the  proper  substance  of  that 
>ut  of  its  valves*  in  which  earthy  matter  is  sometimes 
id,  so  as  to  render  thera  stiff  and  unyielding,  and 
the  pliancy  which  is  necessary  for  the  performance 
'  functions.  A  deposition  of  earthy  matter  in  any 
the  substance  of  the  heart  itself  is  among  the  rarest 
but  such  cases  are  on  record.    [Heart,  Diseases 

disease  named  ossification  of  the  arteries  consists  in 
Qsition  of  plates  or  rings  of  hard  earthy  substance  in 
uddle  elastic  coats.  This  deposition  is  preceded  by 
a  peculiar  soA  opaque  yellow  substance,  which  be- 
gradually  hardened.  The  deposition  of  this  yellow 
ce  in  the  large  arteries  is  so  common  that  it  is  very 
meet  with  the  body  of  an  adult  in  whom  it  has  not 
klace  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  and  it  not  unfre- 
'  commences  in  early  childhood.  The  change  to 
1  t  loes  not  commonly  take  place  before  the  thir- 
*  ,  snd  is  very  general  after  the  sixtieth.  The 
irregularity  which  it  produces  in  the  large 


arteries,  the  ulceration  of  their  lining  membranes  which 
often  accompanies  it,  and  the  dilatation  consequent  on  their 
loss  of  elasticity,  are  common  causes  of  dyspncea  and  dropsy. 
The  same  changes  are  frequent  in  the  arteries  of  the  legs, 
and  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  they  produce 
generally  gives  rise,  if  life  is  sufficiently  prolonged,  to  the 
affection  called  gangrsena  senilis.  [Arteries,  Diseases  of.] 

OSSORY,  an  Irish  bishopric,  included  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  Dublin.  The  diocese  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Kildare,  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  that 
of  Leighlfn,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Ferns,  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Waterford,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of 
Lismore,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Cashel,  and  on  the  north- 
west by  that  of  Killaloe.  A  small  portion  of  the  diocese  is 
detached  from  the  main  part,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  north 
by  the  bishopric  of  Meath,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  that 
of  Killaloe.  The  extreme  length  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory 
from  north  to  south  is  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort  (Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Ireland)  and  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
{Pari,  Papers  for  1837,  vol.  xxi.)  at  36  Irish  or  46  English 
miles :  the  breadth  at  23  Irish  or  29  English  miles ;  and  the 
area,  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  at  346,000  Irish  or  555,869  English 
acres.  By  taking  the  length  in  the  direction  from  north- 
north-west  to  south-southeast  the  length  is  49  Irish  or  61 
or  62  English  miles,  and  the  breadth  17  Irish  or  22  English 
miles.  The  diocese  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  county 
of  Kilkenny,  a  good  part  of  Queen's  County,  and  a  small 
portion  of  King's  County.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  district, 
not  from  a  town. 

The  bishopric  was  founded  early  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  was  established  in  the  first  instance  at  Saigair,  now 
Seikyran  or  St.  Kyran,  a  parish  which  forms  the  detached 
part  of  the  diocese  mentioned  above.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
moved (a.d.  1052)  to  Aghaboe  or  Aghavoe,  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Ossory  in  Queen's  County,  and  finally  (near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century)  to  the  borough  of  Irishtown, 
which  forms  part  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Canice,  is  a  large  and  handsome  pile,  built 
in  the  twelAh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  in  tho  form 
of  a  cross,  chiefly  of  early  English  architecture,  with  a  low 
massive  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts. 
[Kilkenny,  City  of.]  The  cathedral  establishment  com- 
prehends a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  arch- 
deacon, seven  prebendaries,  and  three  vicars  choral.  The 
bishop  has  a  good  house  close  to  the  cathedral. 

The  gross  yearly  income  of  the  bishopric,  on  the  average 
of  three  years  ending  1831,  was  3859t  Os.  6}d,  the  net  in- 
come for  the  same  period  3322/.  lis,  Oid.  The  lands  be- 
longing to  the  see  comprise  21,730  statute  acres  of  profitable 
land.  The  bishop  presents  to  the  dignities  and  prebends 
in  the  cathedral,  ana  to  twenty-two  other  benefices. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  the  diocese  was  given  by  Dr. 
Beaufort  (a.d.  1792)  at  136  ;  the  number  of  benefices  at  56  ; 
of  churches  at  36  ;  and  of  glebe-houses  1 2.  By  the  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (Pari.  Papers 
for  1837,  vol.  xxi.)  the  number  of  parishes  was  given  at 
128,  the  number  of  benefices  at  59;  32  of  them  single 
parishes  and  27  unions.  Of  the  59  benefices,  only  46  had 
churches ;  there  were  three  chapels^f-ease :  making  49 
places  of  worship  of  the  establishment,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 9170  persons.  The  population  of  the  diocese  in 
1834  was  estimated  by  the  [Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction at  222,325 ;  viz.  12,361  members  of  the  established 
church.  209,848  Catholics,  8  Presbyterians,  and  108  other 
Protestant  dissenters.  The  number  of  places  of  worship  by 
the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  {ParLPapers  for  1 835, 
vol.  xxxiii.)  was  58  for  the  establishment  (of  which  52  were 
churches),  94  for  Catholics,  and  4  for  Protestant  dissenters. 
The  Presbyterians  had  no  meeting-house  in  the  diocese. 
The  number  of  benefices  as  well  as  of  churches  slightly 
varies  in  this  Report  from  that  a  noted  above.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  establishment  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  little  more  than  half  the  average  proportion  in 
the  whole  of  Ireland ;  that  of  the  Catholics  materially  above 
the  average ;  that  of  Presbvterians  and  other  Protestant  dis- 
senters very  much  below  the  average. 

The  number  of  day-schools  in  the  diocese,  according  to 
the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion iParL  Papers  for  1835,  vol.  xxxiv.)  was  308;  of  which 
220  were  wholly  supported  by  payments  from  the  parents  of 
the  children,  and  88  wholly  or  m  part  by  endowment  or  sub- 
scription :  18  of  these  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education.     The  total  number  of  children  at 
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•ebool  WAS  computed  at  20,976 ;  of  18,868  children  contained 
in  tliescliooU  from  which  returns  were  made,  11,449  were 
boys,  7198  ^irU,  and  of  221  the  sex  was  nut  specified.  The 
computed  proportion  of  children  at  H:hool  to  the  total  popu- 
lation was  9*44  per  cent.,  being  considerably  above  the 
average  of  Ireland. 

This  see  has  been  united,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.,  to  the  adjacent  sees  of  Lciirhlin  and  Ferns. 

OSTADE.  ADRIAN  VAN,  warborn  in  1610,  in  the 
city  of  Liibeck ;  but  though  a  German  by  birth,  he  is  always 
oon&idere.l  to  belong  to  the  Dutch  schoul,  having  formed 
his  style  in  Ilullaiid,  where  he  studied  under  Frank  Hals, 
and  is  said  to  have  received  some  instruction  from  Rem- 
brandt. In  the  Mrhool  of  Frank  Hals  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Brouwer,  who  became  his  intimate  friend 
and  adviser.  Like  Hrouwer,  he  chose  his  subjects  Irom  low 
life,  such  as  farm-houses,  stable^,  and  the  interior  of  ale- 
bouses;  tiie  figures  are  generally  occupied  in  drinking, 
smoking,  and  the  like;  rural  sports,  village  weddings,  and 
countrywomen  engaged  in  their  domestic  employments, 
were  the  scenes  and  the  characters  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  But  though  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects  he  had 
no  regard  to  elegance,  and  though  he  took  what  he  had 
before  him,  without  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  his  com- 
positions are  so  spirited,  there  is  such  truth,  nature,  and 
life  in  his  little  pictures,  there  is  such  delicacy  in  his  pencil, 
such  warmth,  transparency,  and  brilliancy  in  his  colouring, 
and  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  chiaroscuro,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  his  genius  and  execution.  The 
following  is  the  character  given  of  him  by  Fuseli: — 

*  Adrian  van  Ostade,  more  properly  than  any  other  Dutch, 
Flemish,  or  German  artist,  may  be  said  to  have  raised 
flowers  from  a  dunghill.  He  has  contented  himself  to  trace 
the  line  which  just  discriminates  the  animal  from  the  brute, 
and  stamps  his  actors  with  instinct  rather  than  with  pas- 
sions. He  has  personified  the  dregs  of  vulgarity,  without  re- 
commending them  by  the  most  evanescent  feature  of  taste, 
and  yet  decoys  our  curiosity  to  dive  with  him  into  the  habita- 
tion of  filth,  bi^guiles  our  eye  to  dwell  on  the  loathsome  in- 
mates and  contents,  and  surprises  our  judt^ment  into  im- 
plicit admiration,  by  a  truth  of  character,  an  energy  of  effect, 
a  breadth  and  geniality  of  touch  and  finish,  which  leave  no 
room  for  censure.  If  he  is  less  silvery,  less  airy  than 
Teniers,  he  is  far  more  vigorous  and  gleaming;  if  his  forms 
be  more  squat  and  brutal,  they  are  less  fantastic  and  more 
natural ;  if  he  groups  with  less  amenity,  he  far  excels  the 
Fleming  in  depth  and  real  composition.' 

Ostade's  figures  were  so  much  admired,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently solicited  by  the  most  eminent  contemporary  artists 
to  paint  the  figures  in  their  landscapes.  His  best  works  are 
extremely  scarce  and  sell  at  very  high  prices.  Dr.  Waagen, 
in  his  valuable  work  *  On  Art  and  Artists  in  England,'  de- 
scribes several  of  Ostade*s  works  in  the  collections  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Ashburton.  Mr.  Hope,  his  late  Majesty 
George  IV.,  Mr.  Beckford,  and  in  the  Bridgewater  and 
Dulwich  galleries.    Ostade  died  in  1685,  at  the  age  of  75. 

OSTADE,  ISAAC  VAN,  born  at  Liibeck  in  1617,  was 
the  brother  of  Adrian,  from  whom  he  learned  the  art  of 
painting,  and  whose  manner  ho  imitated  so  closely  that 
some  of  his  copies  aAer  Adrian  have  been  frequently 
ascribed  to  the  latter.  He  died  young,  which  hindered 
him  from  acquiring  the  excellence  that  he  would  probably 
have  attained.  He  is  generally  characterised  as  much  inferior 
to  his  brother,  but  Dr.  Waagen,  after  carefully  examining 
his  pictures  in  the  collections  in  England,  says  of  him  :— 
'  Great  injustice  is  done  to  Isaac  van  Ostade  by  the  poor 
pictures  of  country  life  which  are  frequently  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  galleries  in  Germany.  In  Holland,  in  Paris,  and 
above  all  in  Knt^land,  we  mav  be  convinced  that  in  his  vil- 
lage  scenes  and  in  his  winter-pieces  he  is  a  wholly  original 
master,  and  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  brother.*  The 
Doctor  then  proceeds  to  describe  in  terms  of  unqualified 
admiration  a  picture  by  Isaac  (1  foot  9  inches  high  and 
1  foot  6  inches  wide)  in  the  (collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  paid  4U0  guineas  (not  4000,  as  it  stands  both  in  the 
German  and  the  English,  through  a  typographical  error) 
for  it— a  price  which  the  Doctor  thinks  reasonable  in  com- 
parison with  others.  Dr.  Waagen  describes  other  capital 
pictures  by  Isaac  van  Ostade  at  Lord  Ashburton's,  in 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  and  in  the  private  collection  of 
George  IV. 

OSTEND  (properly  written  OostencU),  a  fortified  town 
and  seaport  of  West  Flanders,  in  6lM4'  N.  lat.  and  t{^  54' 


E.  long.,  1 2  miles  west  from  Bnij^  and  35  niAet  easl-nottk* 
east  from  Dunkirk.  The  town  is  clean  and  well-built,  la 
1834  it  contained  1403  houses,  57  streets,  and  5  square^ 
3  churches,  6  schools,  a  prison,  an  liospital,  and  a  town. 
hall,  which  is  a  large  and  plain  but  handsome  building; 
the  population  is  11.390.  The  town  stands  upon  a  plain, 
and  is  entered  by  four  gates.  Of  late  years  it  ha*  been 
much  frequented  during  the  summer  as  a  watering -plaot; 
the  sea-bathing  is  good,  and  there  are  excellent  balhs.  The 
ramparts  form  an  agreeable  promenade. 

Ostend  has  great  facilities  for  canning  on  trade  witk 
the  interior  by  means  of  canals.  The  Ostend  and  Brvni 
canal  is  of  sufi&cient  dimensions  to  allow  the  largest  India- 
men  to  pass  through  it.  The  Nieuport  canal  terminates  §1 
Ostend ;  and  by  the  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  cutting  from  Ostend  to  Bruges,  ■»! 
which  communicates  with  the  Schelde,  Ostend  is  connected 
with  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  This  town  bit 
recently  been  rendered  of  more  importance  by  the  systCB 
of  railroads  established  in  Belgium,  by  which  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  Bruges,  Ghent,  (jourtray,  Termiode,  Ma- 
lines,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Tirlemont,  and  Li^a 
By  means  of  these  works  passengers  landing  at  Osteud  maj 
reach  Lidge  in  six  or  seven  hours.  The  communication 
with  England  is  kept  up  by  steam-vessels,  which  leave 
London  and  return  twice  in  every  week,  perfomuog  the 
voyage  in  about  14  hours. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  and  cleaied  firom  the 
port  in  each  of  the  years  from  1833  to  1836  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

lowanli.  Outwaidt. 


IxkkUnI.            In  BallaM.  Loaded.  In 

Ships.    Tom.    Ship*.   Ton*.  Shin*.     Torn.  Fliim.    T< 
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Tlie  imports  consist  chiefly  of  colonial  produce,  wool, 
and  British  manufactured  goods:  the  exports  are,  agri- 
cultural produce,  linens,  leather,  oak  bark,  tallow,  and 
salt. 

Ostend  was  a  small  village  in  the  ninth  century,  but  t«» 
centuries  later  the  port  was  much  frequented.  Old  OslcaA 
was  destroyed  by  the  sea  in  1334.  In  1372  the  present  Os- 
tend was  merely  a  fishing-place.  It  was  enclosea  with  vaOi 
by  Philip  the  Good  in  1445,  but  was  not  regularly  fortiicd 
until  1583  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  Dutch  suataioai 
a  siege  in  this  town  against  the  Spaniards,  which  bcps 
in  1601  and  lasted  until  1604,  when  it  surrendered  hf 
capitulation.  It  is  said  that  the  besieged  lost  daring  tbi 
time  50,000  men,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  Spanianb  wet 
even  more  considerable.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  aUise 
in  1 706,  and  in  1715  it  was  ceded  by  Holland  to  the  ea- 
peror  of  Germany.  Louis  XV.  took  it  in  1745.  after  a 
siege  of  18  days,  in  which  the  town  was  greatly  injured,  ud 
restored  it  in  1748.  In  1 794  it  was  taken  by  the  Fiendw 
and  remained  in  their  possession  until  1814,  having  beta 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  English  in  179&.  Lit^ 
trade  was  carried  on  during  the  war,  but  many  pOTttetft 
were  fitted  out  from  the  port. 

OSTERSUND.    [Sweden.] 

OSTERVALD,  JEAN  FRE'DERIC,  born  at  Neaf- 
chfitel  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1663,  studied  at  SauBV» 
Orleans,  and  Paris,  after  which  he  returned  to  bis  natiat 
country,  and  in  1699  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Refonaei 
church  of  the  town  of  Neufchdtel.  He  became  noted  ftr 
his  zeal  in  instructing  his  flock,  as  well  as  for  his  theologiral 
learning.  lie  published  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Fmc^ 
with  arguments  or  explanatory  heads  to  the  books  and 
chapters,  which  became  very  popular  amon|(  the  Frcoch 
Protestants  under  the  name  of  'Ostervalds  Bible,'  and  ef 
which  there  have  been  several  reprints.  He  publi>hed  altt^ 
1,  *Abr^g6derHistoirede  la  Bible;'  2,  * Traitc  des Sooicet 
de  la  Corruption  qui  regno  aujourd'hui  parmi  les Chretiens f 
3,  'Traite  centre  llnnpuret^;*  4,  a  Catechism  which  ismucll 
used  in  the  French  Protestant  nhurches,  and  is  known  bf 
the  name  of  '  Cat^chisme  d'Ostervald ;  '  5,  *  Ethica  Qmt 
tiana;*  and  other  reli^iuus  works.  Oster^'ald  died  at  Nenf* 
ch.itel,  in  1747,  much  regretted.  He  and  his  two  friendly 
J.  A.  Turretin  of  Geneva  and  Samuel  Werenfels  of  Basel, 
did  much  tuwanl  the  revival  of  religion  in  Switierland; 
they  were  st>led  the  *  Triumvirate  of  Bwi«a  Divines.' 

O'STIA,  OSTIUM  TIBERl'NUM,  the  name  of  the 
ibrmer  port  of  Rome,  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  tka 
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Titer,  n  16  miles  from  the  capital.    The  antient  town  of 
Oitia,  which  was  situated  below  the  fork  of  the  river,  spread 
Id  a  iemicircular  form  along  a  bend  made  by  the  left  or 
lOQlbern  hranch,  on  a  piece  of  ground  slightly  elevated 
aboTe  the  surrounding  sand  and  marshes.    Ostia  was  found- 
ed by  Ancus  Marcius,  according  to  Strabo.    It  stood  on  a 
narrow  peninsula  between  the  river  and  the  Lacus  Ostise, 
DOW  Stagiio  di  Levante,  which  formerly  communicated  with 
the  sea,  hut  is  now  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable 
tract  of  sand.    The  port  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  an- 
chorage,  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Torre  Bovacciana,  in 
which  the  Roman  fleet  used  to  be  mooied.    It  was  open 
however  and  ooproiected,  for  we  read  in  Cicero  (Pro  Lege 
ManiUa,  xiL)  that  the  Cilician  pirates  captured  and  plun- 
dered the  fleet  moored  there,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the 
Roman  name.    This  anchorage  ground  has  long  been  filled 
sp  with  sand,  and  the  sea  is  now  nearly  two  miles  from  old 
G^tia.     Strabo  (p.  231.  Casaub.)  describes  Ostia  as  having 
DO  port,  and  he  says  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  be- 
come so  choked  up,  that  only  small  vessels  could  ascend 
the  stream.     Rutilius  Numatianus  (a.d.  420)  informs  us 
that  the  southern  branch  of  the  Tiber  was  become  impass- 
able on  account  of  the  sand,  but  that  small  boats  could 
still  enter  it.     In  the  previous  century  Minucius   Felix 
speaks  of  Ostia  as  being  a  very  agreeable  residence,  with  a 
mild  climate  and  perpetual  verdure.    In  the  time  of  Pro- 
copius,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  Ostia  was  in 
a  ruined  state  and  nearly  deserted.    The  sile  is  now  marked 
by  heaps  of  ruined  buildings,  which  cover  a  considerable 
space,  but  are  mere  shapeless  masses  of  small  stones  held 
together  by  cement.    Excavations  have  been  made  and 
some  statues  and  inscriptions  have  been  found.    There  are 
iome  remains  of  a  temple  and  of  a  theatre.     Poggio,  in 
the  narrative  of  bU  journey  to  Ostia  with  Cosmo  de*  Me- 
dici, addressed  to  his  countryman  Niccoli,  complains  of  the 
devastation  committed  in  his  time ;  he  saw  people  employed 
is  taming  a  temple  of  marble  into  lime. 

The  roads  of  Ostia  being  filled  up  and  the  southern 
branch  of  the  river  having  become  impassable  for  vessels, 
Qaudius,  and  after  him  Trajan,  thought  of  supplying 
Rome  with  a  new  port  near  the  right  or  northern  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  port  of  Trajan,  which  was  destroyed  by 
TotiU,  is  now  become  a  stagnant  lagune,  the  sea  having 
iBtired  nearly  two  miles  on  that  side  also.  There  are  some 
nouLins  of  the  walls  and  aqueduct,  and  the  place  retains 
tbe  name  of  Porto. 

In  the  middle  ages  Ostia  somewhat  revived.  In  the 
ftwrteenth  century  it  was  occupied  by  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Naples.  It  was  fortified  by  Sixtus  IV.,  who  built  the 
Cttde.  The  French,  who  had  seized  it,  were  driven  away 
W  Cardinal  della  Revere,  afterwards  Julius  II.,  whose  tro- 
pnesare  still  in  the  cathedral.  There  are  now  about  100 
lahabitants  at  Ostia  in  winter  and  about  ten  in  summer. 
There  is  a  small  cathedral  in  good  taste,  a  bishop's  palace, 
and  a  few  other  habitable  buildings.  The  castle  or  fort 
af  O^^  consists  of  Uiree  or  four  lofty  but  ruinous  brick 
towen,  tiniied  by  a  curtain  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch. 

(Gc^^s  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity,  and  Map 
accompanying  it ;  Val6ry,  Voyages  en  Italie,) 

OSTIA  KS.    fSiBsaiA.] 

OSTRACEANS.    [Oysters] 

OSTRACISM,  the  name  for  a  singular  institution  exist- 

for  some  time  among  the  Athenians.    When  any  man 

conspicuous  by  wealth  or  by  power,  from  whatever 

■  derived,  and  was  in  consequence  thought  likely  to 
biWBife  plans  of  ambition  dangerous  to  the  public  peace 

stability  of  the  existing  form  of  government,  this 

on  enabled  the  Athenian  people  to  send  him  for  a 

exile,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  the  danger  which 

■ded.     It  was  done  as  follows : — ^When  the  occasion 

uwiii^t  to  require  it,  a  day  was  fixed  at  an  ordinary 

)f  the  Athenian  people,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 

^^       sm.     On  that  day  a  part  of  the  market-place 

•vMd)  mms  railed  in,  ten  different  approaches  being  left  to 

wrt  thus  railed  in.    There  was  thus  one  approach  for 

■  the  ten  Athenian  tribes.    By  these  approaches  the 
distributed  according  to  their  tribes,  entered  the 

9  within  the  rails,  and  there  deposited,  in  urns  provided 

■V  ihe  purpose,  theit  shells  orbits  of  earthenware  [ovr^aKa, 

'fl       whence  the  name  Ostracism),  marked  with  the 

vt  the  person  whom  they  respectively  thought  it  de- 

to  hani^.    The  nine  archons,  together  with  the 

I  tnd  Fr^rttoeii  superintended^  seeing  that  eyery- 


UuDg  was  done  properly,  and  in  the  end  counting  the  votes. 
First  of  all  they  counted  the  gross  number,  which  it  was 
necessary  should  be  above  six  thousand,  else  there  was  no 
valid  Ostracism.  (Plutarch,  in  Vit,  Aristid,)  If  there 
were  found  to  be  six  thousand  votes,  then  they  proceeded 
to  count  the  numbers  against  different  individuals;  and 
according  to  the  account  given  by  Plutarch,  which,  differing 
from  another  account,  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two, 
the  individual  against  whom  there  was  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  was  straight  sentenced  to  ten  years*  banishment,  or 
(changing  the  plu-ase)  was  ostracised.  The  other  account, 
for  which  the  Scholiast  oh  Aristophanes,  and  Pollux,  are 
the  authorities,  says  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  six  thousand  votes  against  the  individual  ostra- 
cised, and  that  a  mere  majority  short  of  six  thousand  was 
not  sufficient.  Whichever  of  these  two  accounts  is  adopted, 
the  person  who  was  ostracised  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens 
within  ten  days  after  the  sentence,  and  unless  a  vote  of  the 
people  recalled  him  before Jthe  expiration  of  that  time,  to 
stay  in  exile  for  ten  years.*  The  goods  of  the  ostracised 
person  were  not  confiscated ;  neither  was  Ostracism  consi- 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  punishment  or  accounted  a  dis- 
grace. It  passed  for  what  it  was,  a  declaration  of  superior 
wealth,  of  superior  influence,  sometimes  indeed  of  superior 
virtue,  whose  ascendency  the  state  dreaded. 

It  is  well  known  that  Aristides  the  Just  was  one  of  those 
on  whom  Ostracism  was  inflicted.  The  story  told  by  Plu- 
tarch of  his  writing  down  his  own  name  for  Ostracism  is  also 
well  known. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  institution  of  Ostracism 
was  introduced  is  not  known.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
it  was  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
PisistratidsB  (iEHan.  Var.  Hist.,  viii.,  c.  24);  and  it  has 
been  said  also  that  Cleislhenes  was  the  first  victim.  This 
however  does  not  rest  on  very  good  authority.  The  first 
person  ostracised  was  most  probably  Hipparchus,  a  relation 
of  Pisistratus;  the  last  was  Hyperbolus. 

As  to  the  merits  of  such  an  institution  as  Ostracism, 
there  cannot  be  any  great  difference  of  opinion.  That  must 
be  a  bad  form  of  polity  which  needs  it,  though  under  a  bad 
form  of  polity  it  may  be  itself  a  good.  The  first  object  of 
the  statesman  is  to  construct  a  government  proof  against 
the  wealth  and  power  arising  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
social  development:  if  he  fails  in  this,  he  must  defend  the 
government,  even  at  the  expense  of  partial  evil.  The 
Athenians  took  care  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  banish- 
ment, so  far  as  they  could  consistently  with  the  object  of  it. 
*  Though  this  institution,*  says  Montesquieu,  *  may  be  so  far 
a  condemnation  of  popular  governments,  yet  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  well  fitted  to  prove  their  mildness ;  and  we 
should  have  perceived  this,  were  it  not  that,  exile  being 
with  us  always  a  punishment,  we  have  been  unable  to  se- 
parate the  idea  of  ostracism  from  that  of  punishment,* 
{Esprit  des  Lois,  book  xxi.,  chap.  17.) 

A  similar  institution  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Argos, 
Miletus,  and  Megara.  At  Syracuse  also  it  prevailed,  and 
there  bore  the  name  Petaiistn,  leaves  (irkraXa)  being  used  on 
the  occasion  of  voting,  instead  of  shells. 

OSTR  A'COD A.    [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  24 1 .] 

O'STREA.    [Oysters.] 

OSTRICH.      [SxRUTHIONIDiE.] 

OSTROGOTHS,  or  Eastern  Goths,  a  division  of  the 
great  Gothic  nation,  were  settled  in  Pannonia  in  tho  fifth 
century  of  our  sera,  from  whence  they  extended  their  do- 
minion over  Noricum,  Rhaetia,  and  the  Illyricura.  [Goths.] 
About  the  year  482  or  483  a.d.,  their  king  Theodoric  was 
serving  as  an  auxiliary  under  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Syria.  On  his  return  to  Constan- 
tinople, Theodoric,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  his- 
torian Evagrius,  fearing  Zeno's  jealousy  of  his  success, 
retired  into  Pannonia  in  487,  where  he  collected  an  army, 
and  in  the  following  year  marched  into  Italy,  with  all  his 
tribe,  men,  women,  and  children,  and,  as  appears,  with  the 
consent  of  Zeno  himself,  who  wished  to  remove  the  Ostro- 
goths from  his  territories :  he  defeated  Odoacer  in  various 
battles,  took  him  prisoner,  and  some  time  after  put  him  to 
death.  Upon  this  event  Theodoric  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Anastasius,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  sent  him 
in  return  the  purple  vest,  and  acknowledged  him  as  king  of 
Italy.  It  appears  that  both  Theodoric  and  his  predecessor 
Odoacer  acknowledged,  nominally  at  least,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Eastern  emperor.  For  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the 
Ostrogoths  see  Tbso£K7ric,  who  established  his  dynasty 
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OTtr  Italy,  ivhich  is  generally  gtyled  the  reign  of  the  Goths 
in  that  country. 

OSTRCPODA.    [Branchiopoda.  vol.  v.,  p.  241.] 

OSTRYA,  or  Hop  Hornbeam,  derives  its  English  name 
from  its  inflorescence  consisting,  in  the  female,  of  scales 
packed  closely  over  each  other  so  as  to  resemble  very  much 
the  head  of  a  hon.  and  to  its  foliage  being  similar  to  that  of 
the  hornbeam.  Two  species  are  known :  the  one,  0.  vul' 
garis,  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  the  other,  0.  vir- 
ginica,  of  the  United  States;  these  are  possibly  mere 
varieties  of  each  other.  They  both  form  handsome  deci- 
duous trees,  usually  of  small  size,  but  sometimes  acquiring 
a  height  of  60  feet.  For  figures  and  a  more  particular  ac- 
count, see  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannieum^  p.  2015,  fig. 
1939  and  1940. 

OSU'NA,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  or  province  of  Sevilla, 
in  Spain,  situated  in  ZT"  1 7'  N.  lat.  and  in  5""  9'  W.  long.  It  is 
above  40  miles  from  the  city  of  Sevilla,  and  situated  on  one 
side  of  an  extensive  plain,  at  tl^  foot  of  an  eminence  which 
is  crowned  by  a  church.  The  town  is  semicircular  in  form, 
and  is  of  considerable  sise ;  it  contains  above  2300  houses, 
and  16,000  inhabitants.  It  has  one  parish  church  and  a  col- 
legiate church,  fourteen  convents  (suppressed  in  1835).  and 
eight  hermitages ;  it  has  also  four  hospitals,  two  barracks, 
ten  large  inns,  and  a  public  granary.  The  university,  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Cervantes,  was  abolished  by 
royal  decree  in  1824.  The  town  is  neat  and  pretty,  and  has 
some  fine  promenades  and  shady  orchards  in  its  immediate 
vicinity ;  it  is  deficient  in  good  water.  The  climate  is  salu- 
brious, except  during  the  heats  of  summer,  when,  according 
to.Minano,  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  35*  of 
R6aumur  (llOl**  Fahr.),  and  rises  even  higher  when  the 
wind  is  easterly.  Some  small  lakes,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Osuna,  at  that  season  also  infect  the  air  in  their 
neighbourhood  with  noxious  exhalations. 

The  population  of  Osuna  is  almost  entirelv  agricultural ; 
the  only  manufistctures  [are  mats,  ropes,  and  Imskets  from 
the  etparto  rush  (stipa  tenacissima).  The  vast  plain  in 
which  it  stands  is  said  to  be  the  most  fertile  grain  district  of 
Andalucia.  Barley  and  olive  oil  are  the  principal  products, 
but  it  yields  also  much  wheat,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  and  other 
pulse,  some  wines  of  inferior  quality,  excellent  capers,  which 
are  preserved  with  salt  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  cities 
and  even  to  America,  and  abundance  of  the  coccus  ilicis 
and  reseda  luteola,  used  in  dyeing.  It  contains  also  large 
pasture-grounds,  on  which  numerous  horses,  homed  cattle, 
and  swine  are  reared.  The  annual  contribution  of  Osuna 
to  the  royal  treasury  exceeds  4000/. 

Osuna  is  of  very  remote  origin.  Conde  says  it  was  an- 
tiently  called  Urso.  Many  Roman  remains  are  still  found 
in  the^town.    The  Arabs  oalled  it  Oshuna* 

(Minano ;  Conde,  Aledris.) 

OSWEGO.    [Canada.] 

OSWESTRY,  a  corporate  town  in  the  parish  and  hun- 
dred of  Oswestry  and  oountv  of  Salop,  16  miles  north-west 
from  Shrewsbuiy,  160  north-west  firom  London  (direct  dis- 
tances), and  on  the  road  from  London  to  Holyhead.  '  On 
this  spot,'  says  Pennant,  '  celebrated  in  Saxon  history  and 
legendary  pietv,  on  August  5,  642,  was  fought  the  battle 
between  the  Christian  G^wald,  King  of  the  Northumbrians, 
and  the  pagan  Penda,  King  of  the  Mercians.  Oswald  was 
defeated  and  lost  his  life.  The  barbarian  victor  cut  the 
body  of  the  slain  prince  into  pieces  and  stuck  them  on  stakes 

dispersed  over  the  field  as  so  many  trophies Fh>m 

the  fiite  of  the  kins  the  place  in  aftertimes  was  named  Os- 
wald's Tree,  now  (^westry.  ( Tour  in  Wales,  London,  4to., 
1778,  pp.  246-8.)  The  miracles  reputed  to  have  been  wrought 
by  means  of  the  earth  taken  from  the  field  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  prince  were  interred,  are  detailed  by  Bede  in 
his  'History  of  the  Primitive  Church,'  and  occupy  several 
pages  of  that  work  (Hurst's  ^Tramlation,  London,  1814, 
lit.,  chap.  9-13). 

Oswald  was  admitted  by  the  Romans  into  the  list  of  their 
saints,  and  a  church  was  raised  to  commemorate  his  martyr- 
dom. In  the  corporate  seal  he  is  represented  in  his  robes, 
holding  a  sword  in  his  risht  hand  and  an  oak-branch  in  his 
left ;  above,  are  the  words, '  De  Oswaldatre  sigillum  com- 
mune.' In  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  at  a  place  called  by  the 
Welsh  '  Cae  Naef '  (Heaven's  Field),  there  is  a  remarkablv 
fine  spring  of  water,  which  bears  the  name  of  Oswald's  Well, 
and  over  which,  as  recentlvas  the  year  1770,  were  the  ruins 
of  a  verv  ancient  chapel,  hkewise  dedicated  to  him. 
^  The  fint  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  iu  the  reign  of 


Henry  H.,  by  William  earl  of  Arundel,  the  1 
manor.    The  son  of  this  nobleman  having  taken  p 
the  barons  against  King  John,  the  latter  (1212) 
upon  the  town  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.     A  similar 
fel  it,  about  a  century  afterwards,  at  the  hands  of  LWi 

Erince  of  North  Wales,  and    it  continued  to  suffer 
order-warfare  until  Edward  I.,  in  1277,  ordered  it  to  I 
rounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch.    Some  portions  of  th 
are  yet  standing,  but  the  four  gates  were  removed  is 
The  charter  of  Richard  IL,  granted  in  1397,  a 
tainder  and  execution  of  Richard  earl  of  Anind     i 
the  burgesses  from  all  customs  throughout  the  km^ 
liberty  of  the  city  of  London  excepted ;  and  i       ng 
privileges  acquired  by  them  during  this  n       ,  i      ( 
compelling  the  inhabitants  of  the  eleven  tuwus  %»i 
hundred  to  bring  their  cattle,  com,  victuals,  and  wa 
sale  in  the  market-place  of  Oswestry  before  » 
to  any  other  market  or  fair.    The  lord's  Welsh  ici 
the  hundred  were  also  bound   by  their  tenure  w 
watch   and   ward  for  three  days  and  three  nights 

Stes  of  the  town  during  the  fairs  of  St.  Andraw  s 
iwald,  but  instead  of  protecting  they  were  foi 
ravage  and  plunder  the  place,  whereupon  they  we 
missed  from  that  duty  and  compelled  to  pay  a  i 
money  to  Englishmen  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 
(Pennant,  p.  257.) 

The  boundary  of  the  present  municipal  htm        e 

about  two  miles  east  and  west  of  the  to^  &f 

north  and  south,  and  is  divided  into  twu  i  T 

verning  body  is  composed  of  6  aldermen  anu  to  a 
The  town  is  paved  and  lighted  under  a  lo^*i  i       «ni 
creasing  in  extent,  particularly  on  the  sit 

contains  a  town-hall   and  a  small  gaol,  vivw.«a 
The  church,  erected  since  1616,  is  spacious  and  sunn 
by  a  plain  tower.    The  vicarage   u  in  the  dioeese 
Asaph  and   patronage  of  Earl  Powis,  and  yields 
nual  net  revenue  averaging  477/.    The  trade  of  tb 
is  facilitated  by  the  EUesmere  canal  and  the  lianyi 
branch,  which  pass  within  four  or  five  miles.    The 
factures  are  chiefly  coarse  linens  and  woollens.    Tl 
ket-day  is  Wednesday,  and  fairs  are  held  in  llarcl 
June,  August,  and  December.     The  population 
town,   in  1831,  was  4478,  and  that  of  the  entire 
8581. 

By  an  Act  of  33  Geo.  III.,  all  the  parishes  vitl 
hundred  of  Oswestry,  with  the  exception  of  the  pi 
Melverly,  are  incorporated  for  affording        ef  ai 

eoyment  to  the  poor,  and  a  spacious  house  ui 
)en  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.    The  biuuvw 
mates,  in  1831,  was  273.    There  is  a  free  gn  r 

national  school,  and  Sunday-school.    In  the        ■ 
there  are  from  230  to  240  boys,  and  fVi       i^  a»  t^ 
all  of  whom  receive  dailyinstruction.    1     >  ^rammai 
was  founded  by  David  Holbetche  or  Hoioe      1      i 
year  1634.    It  is  open  to  all  boys  bom  within 
are  able  to  read.    The  average  number  of  schwi«ua « 
foundation  has  not  for  many  years  exceeded  1 
addition  to  these  the  master  usually  has  about  &we 
boarders.    Much  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
has  probably  been  lost,  and  that  from  which  the  prei 
venue  is  derived,  amounting  only  to  268/.  1 U.  UL, 
to  have  been  recovered  with  difficulty.    Ther«  ar 
smaller  charities  in  this  place. 

(Camden's  Britannia ;  Price's  History  o/Osttesti 
1815;  Twenty-Fourth  Report  qf  the  Commissioners  ( 
rities  for  1831,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  424-36.) 

OSYTH.  ST.    [Essex.] 

OTAHEITE,  or  more  properlv  O  Tahiti,  is  the 
of  the  Society   Islands,  a  considerable  group  situ 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  16*  and  18*  S.  laL  ai 
and  1 53*  W.  long.    C)taheite  is  about  35  miles  lo 
more  than  1 3U  miles  in  circumference.    It  consists 
peninsulas,  of  unequal  extent,  united  by  a  low  isthmu 
what  more  than  3  miles  wide.  The  north-western  an* 
peninsula  is  called  Opureone  or  Tahiti-nue  (Gremt ' 
and  the  south-eastern  Tiarrabooa,  or  Tahiti-iti  (Little ' 
The  surface  is  estimated  to  be  about  430  square 
equal  to  the  county  of  Bedford.    The  island  is  su.. 
at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  6  miles  by  a  coral-ieef,  wh 
several  breaks,  and  affords  many  good  anchorages,  as 
within  the  Opureone  is  not  agitated  by  Uie  winds,  Tl 
remarkable  are,  Mattaway  lEky,  near  the  north- 
trsmity;  SoanoaUarbour/foor  mUesimlwardol 
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Papiete,  towards  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 

id,  which  is  now  most  frequented  by  European  vessels. 

interior  of  both  peninsulas  is  occupied  with  mountain 

^      zh  terminate  in  high  and  sharp  peaks.    The 

<       »M9d  of  these  peaks,  called  Opureone,  rises  to  be- 

»vv      4v^0  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;   it  is  nearly 

in  Uxc  centre  of  the  larger  peninsula.   Some  of  the  summits 

of  the  smaller  peninsula  are  nearly  as  high.    Except  these 

peaks,  the  whole  island,  especially  the  lower  hills,  is  covered 

vith  thick  woods.     The  hills  extend  from  the  centre  of  the 

peninsula  in  all  directions  towards  the  shores,  and  approach 

them  in  some  places  within  less  than  half  a  mile,  enclosing 

lew  TsUeys,  wmch  extend  5  or  6  miles  inland,  to  the  foot  of 

the  high  rocky  masses.    These  valleys  are  watered  by  fine 

streams,  oo  the  banks  of  which,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of 

the  sea,  are  built  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.    Lava, 

benlt,  and   pumice-stone,  which  occur  in  several  places, 

icem  to  indicate  that  this  island,  like  all  the  elevated  islands 

of  the  Pacific,  owes  its  origin  to  volcanic  agency. 

The  climate  is  very  milo,  the  difference  of  temperature  in 
the  winter  and  summer  months  being  inconsiderable.  It  is 
alto  very  healthy,  except  during  the  rains,  which  occur  from 
the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  February,  but  even 
then  diseases  are  not  frequent.  The  productions  are  nume- 
rous, especially  the  plants  which  supply  food  for  man.  The 
fcnad-fruit  trees  ana  cocoa-palms  are  regularly  planted,  and 
baiatas,  yams,  taro,  and  bananas  are  cultivated  with  care ; 
the  sugar-cane,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  tobacco,  and 
some  other  tropi<»l  plants  are  also  cultivated.  Cotton  and 
indigo  are  only  cultivated  by  the  Europeans,  the  natives 
being  too  indolent  to  bestow  the  necessary  labour  on  them. 
Several  wild  plants  also  afford  food,  especially  the  arrow-root, 
which  is  collected  in  May,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
which  is  exported ;  there  are  also  the  casuarina-tree,  a  kind 
of  chesnuis,  and  figs.  Cloth  is  made,  as  in  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the 
paper  mulberr>'-tree,  and  the  hibiscus;  of  the  last  also  ropes 
Me  made.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  cocoa-nut.  The  interior 
produces  timber  in  great  abundance.  Forests  cover  all  the 
BOttnlains  of  Tiarrabooa,  and  the  southern  declivities  of 
Aoie  of  Opureone.  Some  vessels  have  been  built  of  the 
inber.  When  the  Europeans  first  visited  the  island,  the 
«ly  domestic  animals  were  pigs,  dogs,  and  fowls.  The  mis- 
nonaries  have  introduced  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats. 
The  cattle  and  goats  thrive,  but  the  sheep  and  horses  do  not 
ncoeed  so  well.  AYild  birds  are  numerous,  especially 
pigeons,  ducks,  and  several  kinds  of  parrots. 

Otabeite  was  discovered  in  1606,  by  the  Spaniard  Quiros, 

nd  ealle^  Sagittaria,  but  as  his  description  was  not  correct, 

Oiptain       His,  who  visited  the  islana  in  1767,  considered 

»»      w  discovery  and  called  it  King  George's  Island ; 

inville,  who  visited  it  in  the  following  year,  named 

»&^uu««;ue  Cyth&re.    Cook,  who  visited  it  between  1769-78 

sral  times,  gave  it  the  native  name,  and  published  a  very 

resting  account  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants.     He 

mated  the  population  at  200,000.    After  having  been 

ed  by  several  other  navigators,  missionaries  were  sent 

MGte  to  convert  the  islanders,  in  1797.    They  found  the 

latives,  as  they  bad  been  described,  friendly  to  strangers  and 

levoid  of  all  treachery ;  but  they  discovered  that  several 

ral  practices  exkted  among  them,  as  infanticide  and 

I  sacrifices.    There  were  also  continual  wars  among 

u.    For  nineteen  years  the  labours  of  the  missionaries 

■ere  fruitless,  and  they  were  treated  with  contempt.  But  in 

the  king  of  the  island,  Pomaree  II.,  embraced  Chris- 

ity,  and  introduced  it  among  the  natives.    After  his 

«mh  (1821),  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  the  mission- 

a      cquired  a  greater  influence,  and  by  their  advice  a  con- 

uOQ  was  ibrmed,  and  written  laws  were  mado  (1825); 

leither  the  constitution  nor  the  laws  are  understood, 

■am        not  founded  on  the  customs  and  usages  of  the 

••*iv«».they  are  entirely  neglected.    The  introduction  of 

nity  has  however  effected  the  abolition  of  infanticide, 

'  w       o  sacrifices,  and  other  immoral   practices;  it  has 

lisbed  peace.    Before  the  son  of  Pomaree  attained 

oi  manhood,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 

(  Queen  Aimata.    The  government  is  a  despotism  ; 

^        t  possesses  absolute  power  over  the  land,  and 

kjf  ufder  deprive  any  chiet  or  person  of  his  landed 

;  each  chief  also  possesses  the  same  absolute  power 

land  of  each  individual  who  lives  in  his  district. 

Miaries  ;       rt  that,  according  to  a  census  taken 

uw  population  did  not  exceed  {^000  souls, 

^  v.,  ..^  1046. 
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and  they  attribute  the  great  decrease  to  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, which  was  introduced  by  Europeans,  to  the  continua. 
wars,  and  to  infanticide.  The  natives  belong  to  the  Malay 
race,  and  speak  a  language  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
dialect  of  that  widely  spread  language.  They  have  made 
some  progress  in  civilization,  as  is  shown  by  their  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  called  iappa,  their  boats,  which  are 
large  enough  to  carry  150  persons,  their  dwellings,  and 
several  utensils.  Bnt  they  have  still  profited  little  by  the 
presence  of  the  missionaries,  the  churches  being  built  of 
wooden  frames  filled  with  wattled  hibiscus,  and  covered 
with  a  compost  of  sea-sand  and  lime,  which  again  is  white- 
washed. The  culture  of  their  fields  and  gardens  has  also 
not  materially  changed.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  exists 
a  commerce,  as  there  is  no  currency.  Small  quantities  of 
cocoa-nut  oil,  arrow-root,  timber,  and  sugar  are  bartered  for 
ribbons,  cloth,  &c.,  and  these  are  the  only  articles  which 
are  exported.  (Cook's  Voyages;  Londofi  Geogr,  Journal, 
vols,  i.,  iii.,  V.) 
OTA'RIA.    [Seals.] 

OTHMA'N  (Ibn  Aran),  the  third  khalif  of  the  Moslems 
after  Mohammed,  was  a  direct  descendant  from  Abd  al- 
menaf,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  prophet.  Having  early 
adopted  Isl&m  by  the  persuasion  of  Mohammed,  he  became 
one  of  his  most  zealous  ashdb  (companions),  followed  him 
in  his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  was  made,  on  his 
return,  one  of  his  most  confidential  fnends  and  secretaries. 
[Mohammed.]  Othman  was  one  of  the  six  individuals  to 
whom  the  khalif  Omar  ha'd  by  his  will  entrusted  the  desig- 
nation of  a  successor.  After  mature  deliberation,  the  ma- 
jority chose  Othman,  on  condition  that  he  would  govern 
the  people  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Kor&n ;  Othman 
solemnly  promised  to  do  this,  and  he  was  accordingly  in 
vested  with  the  supreme  power  towards  the  end  of  Dlil-1- 
hajjah,  a.h.  23  (Nov.  or  Dec,  a.d.  644),  three  days  afier 
the  death  of  Omar.  His  first  public  act  was  to  send  a  body 
of  troops  under  Al-mugheyrah  Ibn  Shaabah  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  the  province  of  Hamadan  (a.d.  645), 
while  another  army  expelled  Jezdegerd  from  Persia  (a.d. 
646).  [Omar.]  Another  body  of  Arabs  (a.d.  647)  reduced 
all  that  part  of  Khorass&n  which  had  escaped  former  inva- 
sions. In  the  meanwhile  Abdullah  Ibn  Said  invaded  east- 
ern Africa,  and,  after  defeating  and  killing  at  Yakiibiyyah, 
the  patrician  Gregorius,  who  commanded  in  the  Grecian 
emperor*s  name,  subdued  its  principal  cities.  Four  years 
afterwards  (a.d.  651)  the  same  commander  made  an  incursion 
into  Nubia,  and  obliged  the  Christian  sovereign  of  that 
country  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay  him  tribute.  The  islands 
of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  were  attacked  and  plundered  by 
Muawiyah  Ibn  Abi  Sufy^n  (a.d.  648):  these  two  maiitime 
expeditions  being  the  first  which  the  Arabs  ever  made. 
While  the  Mohammedan  empire  was  thus  extending  on  all 
sides,  Othmlin  was  rapidly  losing  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects by  the  weakness  of  his  internal  administration  and 
his  partiality  towards  the  members  of  his  family.  Abi\-1- 
feda,  the  Arabian  historiographer,  says,  that  some  one  hav- 
ing suggested  to  Omar  on  his  deathbed  to  appoint  Oihman 
his  successor,  he  exclaimed,  *Grod  forbid  that  I  should; 
Othm&n  is  too  much  inclined  to  favour  his  own  friends  and 
relatives.'  In  this  judgment  Omar  was  not  mistaken. 
Othmiin  began  by  removing  the  celebrated  Amnl  Ibn 
Al-ass  from  the  government  of  Egypt — a  country  which  he 
had  conquered — and  appointing  in  nis  place  his  own  foster- 
brother  Abdullah  Ibn  Said.  This  measure  was  as  disa- 
greeable to  the  Arabs  as  to  the  Egyptians.  The  people  of 
Alexandria,  who  bore  impatiently  the  Mohammedan  yoke, 
and  were  only  kept  in  obedience  by  the  mildness  and  the 
justice  of  their  governor,  seeing  a  favourable  opportunity, 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Greek  emperor,  and 
surrendered  to  him  the  city ;  and,  though  Othman  imme- 
diately reinstated  Amru,  who  recovered  Alexandria  and 
demolished  its  fortifications,  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  great  difficulty  and  considerable  bloodshed  (aj>. 
646).  Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakk^s  and  Abii  Miisa  Al-ashaarS, 
two  of  Mohammed's  companions,  were  also  deprived  by  him 
of  their  command.  Othm&n  rendered  himself  further  ob- 
noxious by  occupying  on  the  Minbar  (pulpit),  and  while  at 
Erayers  in  the  mosque,  the  same  place  which  the  prophet 
ad  used,  instead  of  placing  himself,  as  his  predecessors 
Omar  and  AbU  Bekr  had  done,  a  few  steps  lower  down. 
He  had  also  lost  from  off  his  finger  a  silver  signet  ring 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  prophet,  and  with  which 
the  khalift  bis  predecessors  had  sealed  their  despatchesr— 
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wn  ominous  eireumitanoe,  which  was  regarded  by  all  fealous 
Moslems  as  the  greatest  blow  that  could  be  inftieted  on  their 
riMMff  empire— and  he  had  recalled  from  hia  exile  Hakem 
Ibn  Aass,  whom  the  prophet  himself  had  banished  from 
Mecca.  Oihmin  was  fiu^her  accused  of  excessive  prodi- 
gality towards  his  favourites.  These  and  other  complaints 
against  Othmin  increasing  the  public  discontent,  the 
elders  of  the  Arabian  tribes  and  the  most  illustrious  among 
the  companions  of  the  prophet  met  at  Medina,  and  having 
drawn  up  a  memorial  in  which  theircharges,  nineteen  in  num- 
ber, were  fully  specifled.  they  despatched  with  it  one  of  their 
number,  Ammar  Ibn  la^ir,  threatening  Othm&n  with  im- 
roediaie  deposition  unless  he  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
every  one  of  them.  Othm&n  resented  this  as  an  outrage 
upon  his  authority,  and  caused  Amm&r,  the  bearer  of  the 
memorial,  to  be  so  severely  beaten  by  his  slaves,  that  he 
wan  left  for  dead  on  the  (ground.  This  unjustifiable  act 
indamed  the  passions  of  the  people,  who  now  openly  de- 
manded Oihman*A  abdication.  Deputations  from  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  having  the  same  object  in  view, 
reached  Medina,  and  Oihmiin  was  closely  besieged  in  his 
palace  by  a  large  body  of  insurgents.  In  vain  did  Oihm&n 
promise  to  restore  to  the  treasury  tho  sums  he  had  ab« 
strarted,  to  redress  all  grievances  and  answer  all  com- 
plaints ;  the  fury  of  the  people  increased  instead  of  abating, 
and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  committed  violence  upon 
his  person  had  not  AH,  who  had  considerable  influence 
among  the  insurgents,  promised  in  the  khalifs  name  that 
all  causes  of  complaint  should  be  immediately  removed. 
The  tranquillity,  by  these  means  restored,  was  but  of  short 
duration.  Ave»ha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet,  who  hated 
Oihm&n,  and  who  had  seen  with  envy  his  accession  to 
power,  now  openly  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Talhah  to 
the  khalifate.  By  her  authority  among  the  Arabian  tribes. 
an  well  as  by  her  intrigues,  she  succeeded  in  creating  ^reat 
disuffeciion  against  Oihmiin,  and  attaching  tho  most  indu- 
ential  people  in  the  empire  to  her  interests.  She  bribed  Oih- 
mftn's  secretary,  Merw&n  Ibn  Hakem,  to  transmit  false 
orders  in  his  master's  name.  One  of  these,  addressed  to  Ab- 
dullah, governor  of  Egvpt,  bid  him  put  to  death  Moham- 
med, son  of  the  khalif  Abu  Bekr.  who  was  then  residing  at 
Alexandria,  and  followed  tho  party  of  Ayesha.  No  sooner 
was  the  khalifs  order  made  known,  than  Othm&n's  ene- 
mies eagerly  urged  Mohammed  to  revenge  the  affront. 
He  accordingly  marched  against  Medina,  which  he  en- 
tered without  opposition,  and  invested  Othm&n's  palace. 
Af.er  making  some  resistance,  Othm&n's  soldiers  left  him 
to  his  fate.  Placing  a  Kor&n  in  his  bosom,  the  khalif 
calmly  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  assassins,  who,  beaded 
by  Mohammefl,  rushed  into  the  room.  The  incensed 
youth  seised  Othm&n  by  the  beard,  and  plunged  his 
sword  into  his  breast;  others  pierced  his  body  in  different 
parts,  and  he  expired  under  numerous  wounds.  For  three 
days  his  mutilated  corpse  lay  unburied  and  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  populace,  until  it  was  at  length  thrown  into  a 
hole.  This  happened,  according  to  At-tab&ri  and  Abiil- 
iedi,  on  the  18th  day  of  Dhf-l-hajjah,  a.h.  35  (18th  June, 
666) ;  other  historians  assign  earlier  dates  to  this  deplorable 
event,  although  all  agree  in  placing  it  within  that  month. 
Othmiin  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  eightv-two,  others 
say  ninety,  and  even  ninety-flve  years  old  when  he  died. 
He  had  been  married  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  prophet, 
Rakiyyah  and  Om-al-KolthUm,  owing  to  which  he  is  gene- 
rally designated  bv  the  Arabian  historians  under  the  sur- 
name of  Dhu-n-nureyn  (he  of  the  two  lights).  Othm&n  is 
described  as  a  man  of  majestic  figure  and  venerable  aspect ; 
he  was  pious  and  well  versed  in  the  Kor&n,  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  transcribed  several  times.  He  was  the 
first  who  caused  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Kov&n  to  be  made, 
from  which  all  others  were  to  be  transcribed.  He  entrusted 
the  revision  of  it  to  Zeyd  Ibn  Th&bit,  Abdullah  Ibn  Zo- 
beyr,  and  other  companions  of  the  prophet.  Until  the 
eleventh  ceniurvofour  sera,  a  copy  of  the  Koran  called  3///jr- 
hufu-l'Othmdm  (the  volume  of  Othmftn)  was  preserve<l  in 
the  great  mosque  at  Cordova,  being  thought  bv  some  au- 
thors to  contain  four  leaves  of  the  Kor&n  which  Othm&n 
placed  in  his  bosom,  and  stained  with  his  blood,  and  by 
otiieis  to  be  one  of  those  copies  which  the  khalif  was  known 
to  have  written  himself 

(As-soyiitii's  History  of  the  KhaHfs,  in  MS.,  in  the  Brit. 
Mua,  No.  7424 :  Abu-l-fetl4,  An.  MosL,  vol.  i..  p.  240,  fit  $t»q, ; 
Al-makin  apud  Erpfsnium,  p.  31,  <•/  $eq. ;  Abu-l-farai.  Hi$t, 
Plfmui^  traoslatta  by  Pococke^  p,  ^7,  #1  seq*;   Ookley, 


Hist,  of  the  SaracenSt  toI.  i. ;  Price's  (Major)  RetrospeH 
Mohammedan  History,  vol.  L) 

OTHMA'N  I,  surnamed  Algh&zi(the  Conqueror),  th 
founder  of  the  dynasty  now  reigning  at  Constantinople.  \ 
born  at  SUkfitin  Bithvnia,  in  657  of  the  Hejira(A.i>.  I25v, 
The  Turkish  and  Arabian  historians  do  not  agree  as  to 
ancestors  and  origin,  but  the  most  generally  recetred  vm 
nion  is,  that  ho  was  the  son  of  Orthogrul,  a  Turkman 
Oguzian  chieftain,  who,  having  entered  into  the  aerviee 
the  sultin  of  Iconium,  established  himself  with  his  tnbea 
Surgiit,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sangar.    It  is  ftirthr 
related  that  his  grandfather  Suleym&nlen  his  native  steme 
in  the  Mk-warM-nahr  (beyond  the  Oxus),  passed  into  Kha 
rassan  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Genghis  Kbao  (aji 
1218-19)  [Genghis  Khan],  and  settled  at  Kelkth  in  i 
nia.    AAer  the  death  of  Suleym&n,  who  was  drowneu 
the  Euphrates,  his  son  Orthogrul  succeeded  him  in 
command  of  the  tribe.      He  marched  farther  into  Aw 
Minor,  and  entered  the  service  of  Alao-d-din  Caycobad.  tb 
ninth  sultin  of  the  Seljdkian  dynasty,  whoee  reign  be] 
A.D.  1213.    Having  received  lands  to  settle  in  with  bis  ism* 
Orthogrul  rendered  important  services  to  Alao-d-din  aiH 
his  successors,  aiding  them  in  their  wars  against  the  Tartar 
and  against  the  Greeks.     Orthogrul  died  in  a.h.  680  (aj 
12SU),  leaving  his  son  Othman  to  succeed  him  in  the  ao 
vernment  of  the  colony.    After  the  death  of  Masild  II.. 
last  of  the  Seljdkides,  his  dominions  being  shared 
his  generals,  part  of  the  province  of  Bithynia  fell  lu  «» 
lot  of  Othm&n,  who  thus  found  himself  the  master  of  i 
small  territory.    The  first  campaigns  of  this  conquerors 
directed  against  the  Greeks.     In  July,  a.d.  1299,  ha 
first  forced  the  slightly-defended  passes  of  Mount  (^lympui 
he  invadetl  the  territory  of  Nicsa,  and  subdued  the  wh 
countr>',  except  the  capital  itself,  which  fell  four  fears  aA«r 
wards  into  his  power  (1304).     In  13U7  he  invaded  and  n 
duced  the  country  of  Marmara.     The  annals  of  the  fin 
years  of  his  rei^n  exhibit  the  same  repetition  of  sneeesafii 
inroads,  until,  seeing  his  army  increased  by  captives 
volunteers,  he  meditated  and  carried  into  execution  gres 
undertakings.    Instead  of  retreating  as  before,  after  c 
incursion,  to  the  hills,  he  maintained  the  most  useful 
defensible  posts,  fortified  the  towns  and  castles,  and  sir 
to  maintain  every  foot  of  ground  which  he  gained  fr 
enemy.     In  the  course  of  many  years  of  warfkre  he 
quered  the  remainder  of  Bithynia  and  the  neighb< 
provinces;  and  althou«4;h  he  was  several  times  repul 
his  attempts  upon  Nicomedia  and  Prusa,  he  kept 
cities  in  awe  by  means  of  strong  fortresses  which  be 
in  their  neighbourhood.     At  length  his  son  and  au 
Orkh&n,  gained  possession  of  Prusa,  but  the  welcome ' 
did  not  arrive  till  Othm&n  was  almost  insensible,  o« 
old  age  and  infirmities.    Othm&n  died  in  a.d.  1326,  » 
sixty* ninth  year*  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-aeTenth  a  a< 
reign,  reckoning  from  his  first  invasion  of  Bithynia.    H 
held  his  court  at  Cara-Hissarand  coined  money  in  hisi 
but  he  never  took  the  title  of  sultan.     Such  was  the  c 
mencement  of  the  Turkish  empire  [Tihikky],  which,  i 
his  name,  has  received  the  appellation  of  Othoman  or  Ow 
man  Porte.    The  memory  of  Othm&n  is  held  in  such  vem 
ration  by  the  Turks,  that,  on  the  accession  of  a  new  %xl\k 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  no  greater  comolimen 
be  paid  to  him  than  to  wish  him  as  happy  a  re      .as 
a  life,  and  all  the  kindness  of  Othmiin.     He  was  u 

his  moderation,  his  justice,  his  military  talents,  «■<■ 
prudence :  he  left  to  his  son  Orkh&n  a  book  of  mas 
rules  for  the  government  of  an  empire,  which  are       o 
esteemed. 

(Von  Hammer's  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Brus 
and  to  the  Olympus,  Peslh.  1818.  and  Geschichte  det  (k 
manischen  Reichs,  Pesth,  1927;  D'Ohsson,  TabieaudetEm 
pire  Othoman ;  Abiil-fwla,  An,  Mos.,  vol.  v. ;  Desguigoei 
Histoire  dps  Huns,) 

OTHMAN.  IBN  YAHIA  ALCAISI.  was  bom  of  i 
noble  family  at  Malaga  in  Andulucia.  He  is  mentioned  si 
a  man  of  great  and  varied  talents,  and  as  having  been  e«i 
nent  in  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  He  was  midi 
go\ernor  of  Malaga,  and  died  a  h.  735  (a.d.  1334V.  He  wai 
the  author  of  a  work  containing  many  grammatical  q' 
tions  {Qu/rsita  Grammatica);  another,  '  De  Hereditsie; 
and  a  third,  '  De  Mensuns  Hispanis.'  (Casiri,  Bibit 
Arabico'Hisp,  Escur.,  t,  ii,,  p.  1 09.) 
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iber,  who  b«longed  to  the  equesti 
MOttor  through  the  intlueiice  of  Livia  Augusta,  but 
riM  higher  in  office  tbiin  the  pcntoiship.  Hii 
Lueiiu  Otho,  wu  sdvatiMd  lo  office*  otateMi  honour 
U  by  the  emperor  Tiberiut,  whom  he  is  nid  to 
■ambled  so  cloiely  in  person  &t  lo  htve  been  fre- 

Uken  for  &  ne&r  relation, 

ut  Otho  wu  an  iiitimale  friend  of  Nero  during  the 
•an  of  hia  rei^n.  Knd  hit  issociate  in  his  excesM* 
Mucberia ;  bui  Nero's  love  Tor  Poppna,  whom  Otho 
ueed  from  her  husband,  and  lo  whom  be  was  f^really 
1,  produced  a  coolneBs  between  them,  and  ultirnatelf 
ed  the  honourable  baiiiahment  of  Oiho  to  the  pro- 
!  Ltuilania,  of  which  he  was  appomted  goveruor. 
province,  which  he  goTerned,  according  to  Suetonius 
.  3),  with  great  justice,  he  remained  for  ten  years ; 
irwards  look  an  active  part  in  opposition  lo  Nero  and 
Galba  upon  (he  throne,  ad.  6S.     Otho  appean 

Expected,  as  the  reward  of  liis  services,  that  he 
have  been  declared  hii  successor;  hut  when  Galba 
id  to  adopt  Pisa  Liciniaiius  a*  his  successor,  Otho 
k  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who  proclaimed  bim 
,  and  put  Galba  tu  death  after  a  reign  of  only  seven 

[Galba.] 
commenced  hii  reign  by  ingratiating  himself  with 
Uery,  whom  Galba  had  unwisely  neglected  to  con- 
He  yielded  to  the  wislies  of  the  people  in  putting 
h  Tigellinui,  who  had  been  the  chief  minister  of 
pleasures,  and  he  acquired  considerable  popularity 
lie  and  judicious  aiiministralion.     He  was  however 

seated  upon  the  throne  before  he  was  called  upon 
e  Vitellius,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  ' 
am   in  Germany  a  few  days  before   the  death  of 

Vitelliui,  who  was  of  an  indolent  diapuMtion,  sent 
C«cina,  one  of  his  generals,  lo  secure  the  passes  of 
I,  while  be  himself  remained  in  his  camp  upon  the 

Oiho  quickly  collected  a  large  army  and  marched 
!!:acina,  while  he  sent  bis  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedi- 
^ria  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  (compare  Tae.,  Agr., 
t  Qist  Oiho  was  coraplelely  successful.  Liguria  and 
Narbonensis   submitted    to    bis   authority;    while 

wu  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  an  attack 
arentia.  But  shortly  after,  Otho's  army  was  eom- 
iefeated  by  ihe  troops  of  Vilellius  in  a  hard-fought 
ear  Bebriacum,  a  village  on  ihe  Po,  south-west  of 
Otho,  who  does  not  appear  however  to  have  been 

in  bravery,  had  been  persuaded  for  the  security  of 
in  to  retire  before  the  battle  loBrixcUum;  a  step 
inded,  as  Tacitus  bas  observed,  to  occasion  his  de- 
ihea  he  was  iiifurraed  of  the  result  of  the  battlu,  ho 
lo  make  any  further  effort  for  the  empire,  and  put 
to  hi*  own  life  by  falling  upon  hia  sword,  at  the  age 
Eeording  to  Tacitus  (Hi«(.,  ii.  SO),  or  of  38,  accord- 
'UBtQoiua  (O'Ao,  c  11),  after  reigning  9S  davs.  Plu- 
ilate*  that  the  soldiers  immediately  buried  nis  body, 
ni^ht  not  be  exposed  lo  indignity  by  falling  into  the 
f  his  enemiea,  and  erected  a  plain  monument  over 
e  wiih  the  simple  inscription,  '  To  the  memory  of 
Otho.' 

us,  HitU  boots  i.  and  ii. ;  Life  of  Otho,  by  Sue- 
ad  Plutarch ;  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ixiv.) 
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Franconia,  and  Lorraine,  the  arcttbishopofUaini,  and  of  hia 

own  son  and  son-in-law,  who  had  rebelled  against  him.  He 
waged  also  a  long  and  successful  war  against  Boleslss,  duke 
of  Bohemia,  who,  having  murdered  his  own  father,  bad 
abolished  Christianit)' and  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
empire.  He  conquered  the  Slaviof  the  region  bordering  on 
the  Oder,  and  founded  two  bishoprics,  HaveLburg  and 
Brandenburg,  in  order  that  they  might  furnish  miisionaries 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavi  to  Chrisiianity.  Oiho  de- 
feated also  the  Danes,  for  whose  conversion  he  founded 
bishoprics  in  Holsteiu  and  Scbleawig.  In  the  year  955  ha 
gained  a  great  vicUiry  over  the  Huns.   In  Italy  he  appeared 


by  Berengarius,  who,  after  poisoning  Lotbarius,  had  usurped 
the  Italian  ciown.  Oiho  liberaied  Adelaide,  whom  be  mar- 
ried  at  Pavia,  in  the  year  SSI,  and  forgave  Berengarius, and 
allowed  him  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  but  aa  hia 
vassal.  Olbo  then  returned  to  Germany.  After  some  y^axt, 
fresb  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  Berengarius  induced  Otha 
to  recrois  the  Alps:  be  defeated  Berengariui  and  his  son 
and  colleague  Adalbert.  He  was  himself  acknowledged  by 
a  Diet  held  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy,  and  crowned  by  the 
archbishop  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Longobards  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  the  close  of  a.d.  961.  In  the 
following  yearOtho  repaired  toRome,  where  pope  John  XII, 
crowned  him  emperor  of  the  West,  as  being  the  aucceaaor  of 
Charlemagne.  Berengarius.  who  had  ilill  some  followers, 
defended  himself  obstinately  in  the  fortress  of  St  Lao, 
in  the  Romagna ;  but  being  taken,  was  sent  prisoner  to 
Bamberg,  where  he  died. 

'*'  Otho,  having  received   numerous  coroplainta 


BrlEiili  Utueuin.  Acluil  t.a».  Cupptr. 
O  1.,  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  I.,  and  duke  of 
.  was  elected,  after  his  father'a  death,  a.d.  937,  his 
ic  on  the  throne  of  Germany.  His  reign  was  lung 
ntful ;  a  great  part  of  it  wad  occupied  in  quelling  the 
noe  of  the  great  feudatories,  Ihe  dukes  of  Bavaria, 


itained  secret  intelhgence  with  the  parliiiana 
of  Berengarius.  again  visited  Itome,  and  assembled  acouncil, 
in  which  John  was  deposed,  and  Leo  VIII.  elected  in  hia 
place.  John  however,  after Oiho's  departure,  reentered 
Home,  obliged  Leo  to  run  away,  and  committed  many 
acts  of  cruelly  against  those  who  had  favoured  the  exal- 
tation of  his  rival.  [John  XIL]  John  soon  after  died,  a-d. 
964,  and  the  Roman  clergy,  disregarding  the  furmer  elee- 
tion  of  Leo,  appointed  another  pope  by  tbe  name  of  Bene- 
dict V,  This  brought  Otho  again  to  Rome,  which  he  be- 
sieged and  took.  He  banished  Benedict  and  reinstated 
Leo,  who  however  died  the  year  after,  when  John  XIII.  was 
elected  with  Otho's  approbation.  But  the  Romans,  revolt- 
ing against  the  new  pope,  banished  him  into  Campania. 
Upon  this  Otho  again  entered  Rome,  and  having  put  tb» 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  upon  their  trial,  hanged  tbirleen 
of  them,  and  condemned  the  others  to  various  punishments. 
The  historian  Liutprandus  justifies  the  conduct  of  Olbo  on 
this  oocasion,  saying  that  be  merely  exercised  his  imperial 
prerogative,  like  bis  predecessors  of  the  Byianlino  and 
Carlovingian  dynasties,  against  men  who  had  violated  their 
oaths  and  rebelled  against  hia  authority.  This  shows  that 
at  that  time  the  duchy  of  Rome  was  atill  considered  ai 
aubjeot  to  tbe  emperors. 

In  the  year  U67  Otho  had  bis  son  Otho  IL  crowned 
emperor  and  his  colleague,  at  Rome,  by  pvne  John 
XIII.  In  the  following  year  Otho  sent  Liutpranaut  on  a 
mission  to  Nioephoms  Fhocas,  emperor  of  Conslanlinople, 
which  however  produced  no  friendly  result.  [Liutprak- 
DDI.1  Oiho  accordingly  invaded  the  provinces  of  Campania, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria,  which  were  subject  lo  the  Byiaulines, 
and  laid  siege  to  Bari,  which  however  be  did  not  lake. 
Nicephorus  in  the  meantime  being  murdered,  his  successor 
Zimiaces  made  peace  with  Otho,  and  gave  the  princeia 
Tbeophania  in  marriage  to  his  son,  a.d.  072.  Ottao  returned 
to  Germany,  where  he  died  in  May,  973.  Otho  has  been 
styled  '  the  Great,'  a  title  which  he  deserved  for  his  abili- 
tiea,  his  suocess,  and  his  love  of  justice.  His  poliejr 
towards  tbe  see  of  Koma  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  whilst  he 
showed  himself  lealous  for  the  interests  of  ihe  church,  en- 
dowed abbeys  and  convenls,  and  honoured  deserving  men 
among  the  clergy,  yet  he  always  asserted  bis  sovereign  right 
in  temporal  matters,  and  in  the  elections  of  the  popes,  a 
right  which  his  successors  continued  to  exercise  for  a 
lung  time  afterwards  until  the  pontiBcate  of  Gregory  VII. 
in  Italy  he  eslabhabed  the  supremacy  of  the  German  empe- 
rors over  the  greater  part  of  tbe  peninsula,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ihe  southern  provinces,  which  remained  sutyect  to 
J  the  Eaalera  ampite. 
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OTHO  Il./son  of  Otbo  I.,  was  enfpiged  aAer  hit  father's 
death  in  a  war  with  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  de- 
feated, and  whose  fief  he  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Suabia. 
He  had  also  to  coniend  af^ainst  Lotharius,  king  of  France, 
for  the  possesion  of  the  great  flef  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine, 
which  had  been  a  subject  of  contention  between  France 
and  Germany  ever  since  the  se|varation  of  the  two  crowns. 
Otho  dividea  Lorraine  into  two  fiefs,  upper  and  lower,  the 
latter  of  which  he  left  to  Charles,  Lotharius's  brother,  on 
condition  that  he  should  pay  allegiance  to  the  (lerman 
crown.  In  the  year  979  Otho  repaired  to  Italy,  where 
thini^  were,  as  usual,  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  At 
Rome  he  repressed  sedition,  and  punished  several  of  the 
leaders.  From  Rome  he  proceeded  into  Campania,  and 
iiite  fered  in  the  interminable  quarrels  of  the  various  princes 
uf  Capua.  Benevento,  and  Salerno;  and  from  thence  ad- 
vtincel  into  Apulia  and  Calabria,  where  he  fought  against  the 
Saracens,  who  had  landed  in  those  provinces,  and  who  were 
encouraged,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  who 
was  afraid  of  losing  his  Italian  dominions  through  Otho*8 
ambition.  Otho  occupied  Tarentum.  and  at  first  was  sue- 
cesiiful  against  the  Saracens ;  but  he  afterwards  was  defeated 
by  them  with  great  slaughter.  (Sigonius;  Ditmar;  Mu- 
ratoii.)  Otho.  returning  to  Northern  Italy,  assembled  a 
general  diet  of  the  feudatories  of  Germany  and  Italy  at 
Verona,  in  the  year  983,  at  which  his  son,  then  four  years 
old,  afterwards  Otho  III.,  was  acknowledged  as  his  suc- 
cessor. At  that  diet  several  laws  were  added  to  the  Lon- 
gobard  code,  and  Otho  confirmed  the  franchises  and  privi- 
leges of  the  republic  of  Venice  by  a  diploma,  in  which  are 
enumerated  the  provinces  that  were  subject  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  as  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  Venice. 
The  former  are  Pavia,  Milan,  Cremona,  Vicensa,  Ceneda, 
Verona,  Friuli,  Istria,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Comacchio,  Ri- 
mini, Pesuro,  Cesena,  Faffio,  Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  Umana, 
Fermo,  Pinna,  and  Gabella,  a  statement  which  contradicts 
the  pretended  grant  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  said 
to  have  been  made  bv  Otho  I.  to  the  see  of  Rome.  From 
Veiona,Otho  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  and  afterwards  to 
Capua  and  Benevento,  intent  upon  collecting  a  large  army 
against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  wished  to  expel  from  Sicily. 
But  in  the  month  of  December,  983,  he  fell  ill  at  Rome, 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  atrium  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

OTHO  III.  spent  his  long  minority  in  Germany,  whilst 
his  grandmother  Adelaide,  bis  mother  Theophania,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  administered  his  dominions  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  In  the  year  996  Otho  entered  Italy  with 
a  large  army,  and  was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany,  at 
Rome,  by  Pope  Gregory  V.,  who  was  his  own  relative.  On 
his  return  to  Grermany,  he  defeated  the  Slavi,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  a  war,  and  forced  Micislas,duke  of  Poland, 
tp  do  him  homage.  He  afterwards  conferred  upon  his 
successor,  Duke  Boleslas,  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.  At 
the  end  of  997,  Otho  returned  to  Italy ;  and  after  staying 
awhile  at  Pavia  and  Ravenna,  being  desirous  of  seeing 
Venice,  a  city  then  already  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and 

Sower,  he  repaired  thither  incognito  with  six  attendants.  The 
oge  PietroOrseolo  II.  entertained  him  splendidly  by  night, 
but  left  him  to  enjoy  his  assumed  disguise  during  the  day. 
The  doge  had  just  effected  the  conquest  of  Dalmatia  from 
the  Croatians,  with  the  islands  of  Curzola  and  Lesiua,  and 
had  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Dalmatia.  Otho  held  a 
daughter  of  the  doge*s  over  the  baptismal  font,  and  on  that 
occasion  he  exempted  the  Venetians  from  the  pallium,  or 
annual  tribute,  which  they  used  to  pay  to  the  kings  of  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  Ravenna,  he  collected  his  armv  and 
marched  upon  Rome,  fh>m  whence  Pope  Gregory  V.  had 
been  expelled  by  the  patrician  Crescentius,  styled  consul  of 
Rome ;  a  remarkable  character  of  the  dark  ages,  who  aspired 
to  re-establish  the  Roman  republic  under  a  nominal  alle- 
giance to  the  Eastern  emperors.  Crescentius  caused  John,  a 
Calabrian  Greek,  to  be  proclaimed  pontiff,  under  the  title 
of  John  XVII.  On  the  arrival  of  Otho,  John  ran  away; 
but  being  seized  by  those  of  the  adverse  party,  he  was 
cruelly  mutilated ;  and  Crescentius,  after  defending  himself 
in  the  castle  St.  Angelo,  was  also  made  prisoner  and 
beheaded,  with  twelve  of  his  followers.  Otlio  returned  to 
Germany,  but  in  the  year  1001  he  was  again  in  Italy.  He 
fought  several  battles  in  Campania,  besieged  Benevento,  and 
afterwards  quelled  some  fresh  disturbance  in  Rome.  In  the 
following  year,  1002,  he  was  taken  ill  near  Civita  Castellana 
and  died, '  His  body  was  taken  to  Aquisgrana  to  be  buried. 


OTHO  IV.,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  son  of  Hi 
Lion,  was  elected  king  of  the  Germans  in  1208, 
afterwards  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  Innocent  I 
he  soon  quarrelled  with  that  imperious  pontiff  al 
right  of  nominating  to  vacant  benefices.  Otho  i 
to  Germany,  where  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark, 
tending  his  conquests  along  the  southern  coast 
Baltic.  Soon  after  a  general  discontent,  which 
couraged  by  the  clergy,  burst  out  against  him,  am 
deposed  in  1212;  and  Frederic  of  Hohenstauffeo 
Sicily,  was  called  to  fill  the  throne  of  his  ancestor! 
however  had  still  a  considerable  party,  and  he  pt 
the  contest  till  1215,  when  he  resigned  his  claimi 
rival.    [Frbderic  II.,  Emperor.] 

OTHO,  or  OTTO, OF  FREYSINGEN,boniab< 
was  the  son  of  Leopold,  margrave  of  Austria,  and  o 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  He  studiec 
Niirnberg  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  Pa 
which  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  i 
Morimond,  of  which,  in  1136,  he  was  made  abb 
relative  Conrad  III.,  king  of  the  Germans,  recalle< 
his  native  country  and  made  him  bishop  of  Freysi 
1138.  He  afterwards  followed  Conrad  in  the  cri 
Palestine.  On  his  return,  he  felt  a  wish  to  visit  tl 
of  Morimond  again,  where  he  died,  after  a  short  il 
1 158,  much  revered  fur  his  knowledge  and  piety.  ] 
a  chronicle  of  the  world  in  7  books,  '  Ottonis  £pis< 
singensis  Rerum  ah  origine  Mundi  ad  ipsius  usq 
pora,*  fol.,  Augsburg,  1515.  The  first  four  booki 
Chronicle  are  a  mere  compilation  from  Orosius,  E 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other  previous  writers ;  but 
three  books  contain  much  original  information,  e 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Germany  in  the  10th,  1 
12th  centuries.  Otho  is  a  remarkably  impartial  I 
and  sufficiently  judicious  for  the  times  in  which 
His  Chronicle  was  continued  down  to  the  year 
another  Otho:  'Appendix  Ottonis  a  S.  Blasio  a  1 
septimi  Ottonis  usque  ad  annum  SalutiV  1210.  1 
works  of  Otho  of  Freysingen  are— 1,  A  treatise  coi 
the  end  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Book  of  Re\ 
which  is  generally  appended  to  his  Chronicle ;  a 
history  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  called  Barbarc 
Gestis  Frederici  iEnobarhi  libri  duo,'  which  com 
to  the  year  1159,  but  has  been  continued  by  I 
canon  of  Freysingen,  down  to  1160.  Otho  is  on 
most  trustworthy  historians  of  the  period  general 
the  dark  ages. 

(Vossius,  De  Hutoricis  Latinig;  Fabricius,  Bi 
Latina  mediee  €Ptatis.) 

O'TILOPHES  iOtilophih  Cuviers  name  for  a 
Batrackians  [Frogs,  vol.  x.,  p.  491],  which  have  tb 
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Ran«  mtTKuitifirra. 
0,  Men  fttnn  above ;  &,  placed  on  its  beck  to  tknw  the 
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il  the  heail  fiimiahed  od  nach  side  With  ft  crest  [ 
ids  over  Ihe  perolid  portion. 
ina  margarilifera,  Gmel. 

,>n. — Head  triangular,  approftching  to  square 
with  elevated  borders  presenting  an  appearance 
csembling  the  episcopal  mitre ;  eyet  of  a  Are 
iy  above  red-brown  speckled  with  lighter  red 
spersed  throughout  like  small  pearls ;  a  white 
the  nose  to  the  end  of  therurap;  thighs  and 
d  with  light  yeUowiah ;  a  small  white  line  spring- 
le  oose  runs  down  on  each  side  of  the  head  and 
tofthe  belly, which  is  whitish  and  granulated 
m  uwk  artd  upper  parts. 
— fihuil,  where,  according  to  Seba,  it  u  called 

.     [CiSBiPSDA.  vol.  Tii.,  p.  207.] 

[BnSTAttDS.] 

INUS,  lUiget's  name  for  the  Gaiagot  of  Geof- 
tal  formula :  this  is  generally  given  by  autbon 


.   molars,     ,  _.. 
illustrate  the  form,  Dr. 

follows  L  — 


■d  KMli  orGtlipi  MobolL    (Smltfa.) 

Cftaracfcr.— Head  rounded,  muiile  short, 

ears  very  large.  Feet  pentadactyle ;  all  the  nails 
he  exception  of  the  Rrst  digit  of  the  hind  feet, 
irmed  with  a  sharp  subulate  claw.  Two  teats. 
ung,  loose,  and  villous. 

iad    Distribution    qf  the   Genu*. — Africa, 

dwainaon  adds  India. 

— ArboreaL  The  great  size  of  the  orbits  will  at 
:  every  observer.  The  large  development  of  the 
res  such  spacious  receptacles ;  and  this  develop- 
ceasary  on  account  of  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the 
be  food  of  Ibese  animals  consists  of  soft  fruits, 
the  structure  of  the  tcelh,  probably  of  insects  also. 
Ibod  of  vegelable  gum,  and  their  large  ears  are 

closed  when  they  sleep,  but  to  be  opened  upon 
ng  the  least  noise. 
ect    as   an  example  the   Galago   Moholi  of  Dr. 

(ton. — Colours  Upper  parts  of  the  head  and  neck, 
the  sides  of  the  body,  and  the  outer  and  hinder 
r  the  extremities  intermediate  between  pearl  and 
grey ;  the  back  is  Qnely  brindled  from  the  dark 
the  baiml  portion  of  the  fur  being  here  and  there 


.    (Snhh.) 


seen  through  the  surface  tints;  the  extremities  are  of  a 
lighter  hue  than  the  other  parls  enumerated,  and  their 
outer  and  hinder  lurfaces  are  distinctly  tinted  with  yellow ; 
the  middle  of  the  face,  the  lips,  the  sides  of  Ihe  head!,  below 
and  behind  the  eyes,  the  rain,  throat,  abdomen,  and  Uia 
upi^r  surfttce  of  the  fingers  white ;  inner  surfaces  of  extre- 
mities white,  tinged  with  yellow.  Tail  glossy;  the  colour 
intermediate  between  yellowish-hiown  and  cochineal  red; 
the  fur  is  throughout  of  the  same  colour ;  that  of  the  other 

Krts  is  a  dark  slaie-colour  excopt  at  and  near  its  surlkce. 
irs  flesh-coloured ;  and  the  down,  which  is  very  sparingly 
scattered  over  their  outer  surface,  is  pure  white.  £yea  deep 
topaz  yellow ;  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  under  surbce  of 
the  Gngera  are  of  a  flesh-colour  tinged  with  brown.  Form, 
^.—Figure  slender  and  elegant  Head  broad,  lubglobular, 
and  anteriorly  terminated  by  a  short,  high,  and  almost 
pointed  nose.  Ears  large,  bare,  and  patuloua,  their  tips 
rather  narrow  and  slightly  rounded;  the  outer  margin  of 
each  ear  has  two  faint  e  marginal  ions,  and  the  internal  or 
anterior  surface  of  each  is  distinctly  marked  with  four  or 
more  transverse  ridges ;  the  eyeballs  and  the  pupils  large ; 
anterior  extremities  short  and  slender ;  posterior  one*  long, 
rather  robust,  and  each  is  terminated  by  four  flneers  and  an 
opposable  thumb,  the  tips  of  which  are  dilated  and  de- 
pressed ;  the  nail  of  the  forefinger  of  each  of  the  hinder 
extremities  is  narrow,  convex,  considerably  elongated 
beyond  the  sod  parts,  and  obtusely  pointed  ;  all  the  other 
nails  both  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  small, 
thin,  flat,  roundish  or  ovale  in  form,  and  not  extended  to  the 

Eoints  of  the  Angers.  Tail  cylindrical,  slender  toward*  the 
Bse,  much  thicker  towards  and  at  the  tip,  which  arise* 
from  the  fur  being  longer  on  those  parts.  On  the  liead, 
body,  and  extremities  the  covering  consists  of  a  very  fine 
short  wooUy  fur,  which  on  the  tail  and  the  upper  surface  of 
[he  fingers  is  rather  harsher.  P&lm  of  the  hands  and  under 
surface  of  the  fingers  naked.  (Smith.)  Length  from  nose 
to  tip  of  the  tail,  sixteen  inches. 

Locality,  Southern  Africa,  and  probably  Western  Africa. 
Habitt,  Beproduclion,  Fbod,  4^. — The  first  specimens 
observed  by  Dr.  Smith  were  upon  trees  close  to  the  Lim- 
popo river,  in  about  lat  35°  south,  and  from  that  parallel  he 
continued  to  observe  others  as  the  expedition  travelled. 
They  were  very  active,  springing  from  branch  to  branch  and 
tree  to  tree  with  extraordinary  facility,  and  always  seized 
the  branch  on  which  they  intended  to  rest  In  their  mon- 
they  considerably  resembled  the  monkeys,  mrticularly 
rimaoes  and  gesticulations.    Apcoiding  to  the  nalivfa, 


n  grimaces  and  gesticulatio 


OTO 
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iho  ipeciet  it  entirely  nocturnal,  and  rarel]'  to  lie  teen 
during  the  day,  which  the  animal  spend*  in  the  nest  whii'h 
it  ha-i  formed  in  the  forks  of  branches  or  in  eavitiea  of  du- 
cayed  trees ;  and  in  lhe!«  nests,  con&lruelcd  of  si>fi  grass,  the 
fr.males  brinp  forth  and  rear  their  young  (gcHcrall)  two  at  a 
binb).  Dr.  Smith  stales  that  lb*  foodof  the  MohoU  con- 
sibls  principally  of  pulp>  fruils,  though  there  is  reason  to 
buliavB  it  also  consume!  insecl]i,  as  remains  or  the  kiter 
were  diieovsced  in  iLo  siomachi  of  Mveral  individuals  which 
he  examined. 

Dr.  Smiih,  for  the  reason*  itated  in  his  work,  considers 
this  animal  difti'rcnl  from  Galago  Senegalentit.  He  gives 
an  elaUirale  anatomical  description  and  good  figure*  of  the 
mart)  important  and  inieresting  parts  of  tnis  animal. 


ii  either  very  ihort  or  entirely  wantinft;  and  omtAtn 
ihe  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  (Gardrnt  and  Ment^rrit  ^ 
the  Zonlngirai  Sociflf/,  vol.  i.)  on  the  iropropriM\  uf  Mps- 
raline  the  slow-paced  Lt-mur  iSlfiinpt  tardigrajui)  ft«M 
liie  slender  Lemur  (.Slenopt  graci/u)  to  be  well  founded 
jbsenring  that  both  belonji;  in  fact  to  ihe  tcatisorial  tvpc.anl 
I  that  the  latter  ii  abiolulely  necessary  to  connect  the  ft>nMt 
with  the  genus  Tartiui.  Mr.  Swainson  further  iiaies  that 
much  uncertainty  banKSOvar  an  animal  lookcty  described  by 
Botman  under  the  name  of  Ihtlo  t  Lemur  Bdto.  GnL.  A'yttt- 
cebta  Polio,  Geoff*),  which  seemi  to  hate  ihe  furm  and  tht 
ilownes*  of  motion  seen  in  the  Slenojit  tardigradu*.  but  _•« 
to  possess  a  long  tail.  'Whether,'  adds  Mr.  Swaiosoo,  'soeh 
~~  ~  ~  lal  exist*  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  no  oib«r  mwU 
present  a  more  natural  link  of  connection  between  Sfm^ 
and  OMienut.  In  this  latter  form,  the  tail  ia  agaio  n- 
markably  developed ;  but,  although  tufted,  it  doe*  not  yn- 
*ent  that  buihy  and  ornamented  character  which  *a  mack 
diilinguishe*  the  genuine  Lemun.  It  is  not  improbable  ihtf 
these  Galagos,  which  have  only  two  upper  cutting  to"**,  M 
the  O.  DemidnffH  and  Senegalentit,  belong  to  a 
type  from  the  olhen,  where  the  upper  cutting  kmu 
four  in  number;  certain  however  it  i«  ihat  tha  Tarmm  <r 
canut,  Horsf.  or  Great- headed  Gorla go,  is  a  gaauin*  »« 
of  nature.'  Thi*  last  form  ha*  been  elerticd  bv  III. 
Swamson  to  the  rank  of  a  genus  under 
Inpaehiu,  and  Ololicmu  in  hia  arraniiemcnt  *l 
Slennpt  and  that  genu*  in  the  family  / 
ficalion  of  Quadruped*.   1335.) 

OTOMYS.    (MmiDA  vol,  xv.,  p.  103.] 
OTO'PTERIS  is  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns,  of  which  Mven] 
species  have  been  described.  lis  distinguishinf;  ebaracteca 
to  have  simply  pinnated  leaves,  whose  leaflet*  are  anritM 
at  the  ba.si-,  ulierc  Ihcyjoin   the  rachis  by  a  narrow  stalk, 
and  are  furnished  with  veins  «hii-h  proceed  directly  1 
the  baso  to  the  apex,  without  any  attempt  at  form:      ■ 
midnb.     Five  certain  species  only  are  known,  from  lhe~ 
abovo  the  coal-measures,  and  chiefly  from  ilie  lias  and  o 
formations,  of  which    they   are   a  chariiri eristic  ; 

Iheie  are  O.  ctmeata,  Beanii,  and  acuminata,  ftom  ILe  w 
obluia  from  thu  lias,  and  Dufresnoii  from  the  new 


hhHoImu. 

Our  flgures  are  taken  from  tlxxe  in  the  '  Illustrations  at 
the  Zoology  of  Soulh  Africa,'  a  work  now  in  the  eoui 
publicaiiun  undt-r  ihe  authority  of  the  Lords  Commiuii 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  equally  valuable  both  for 
Ihe  extent  and  novelty  of  its  information  and  tho  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  the  illustrations. 

Place  in  the  Sy*(»m.— lUiaer  places  Olo^'eniu  in  the 
fburlh  family  {Macrvtarti)  of  his  second  order  [Polticala), 
associated  with  Tarnm.  The  Macroiani  stand  in  hiu 
arrangement  between  the  Protimii  and  the  Lepiodaetifta. 

Cuvier,  placing  the  genus  between  Slenopi,  11).,  and 
Tariiue,  arraniie*  it  under  the  Quadrumana. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  'Outline'  (Ann- Phil.,  1823),  makes 
Ololiemit,  Galago,  and  Cheirogaliui*  tho  genera  which 
form  his  Ga/og-onino,  tbc  fourth  subfamily  of  his  Zonuridiz. 

M.  Le<son  ( 1S27)  gives  GaLigo — he  does  not  niitice  Uli- 
gsr's  name— a  position  huXynxn  Nyclicebut  taA  Titrtiut; 
and  J.  B.  Fiacher(iB29)  places  Galago,  Geoff.  (Ototicnut. 
111.)  between  Jaccku*  and  Tarsiai. 

Cuvier  lUegne  Animaii  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
Lemur  Ftitio  of  Gmelin  should  be  referred  to  this  group 
and  M.  Lesion  places  that  animal  under  Gaiago,  wilh  tm 
name  of  Galago  Potio,  Galago  Guineentit,  Desm. 

Mr.  Suainson,  who  considers  that  nearly  all  the  Lemurs 
appear  to  be  relL'rrilile  tu  two  primary  groups,  Ihe  Lemurs 

proper   (I'TOur)  and  the  Galai;o»  {Ot'ilicnux,  111.),    ^' 

the  first  group  iks  ciniiii.'nlly  frugivorous,  and  the  tc 
as  cainivurous,   proving    upon    Kmall   birds,    insects,  and 
reptiles,  and   rcpreslnting  the  Fer<p,    This   latu-r  group. 
Ololienus.  it,  he  observes,  in  general  distinguished  by  thi.- 
aiie  of  their  hinder  feet,  or  rathur  of  the  tarsus  and  toes,  ' 
which  rc^pect   he  thinks  they  offer  a  beautiful  aiialuf^y 
Mimura,  Hatlun,  or.d  Cralrropui  among  binU.     llo  trai' 
the  pas.sai;e  between  the  I>.'tuu[R  and   the  Galagus  in  ll 
gMlIU  Slenopt  of  Illiger,  where  ihe  tail,  as  in  Lichanotut, 
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nndttone.  There  is  moreover  an  0.  dubia  from  the 
Knowlesbury  coalfield,  and  an  0.  ovalis  from  the  Scarbo- 
rough ooliie,  both  of  which  are  doubtful  species ;  the  latter 
in  particular  must  be  excluded  from  the  genus,  and  pro- 
bably belongs  to  Neuropteris.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
species  will  be  found  in  the  Fossil  Fiora,  vols.  ii.  and  iii., 
▼here  the  genus  was  first  established,  and  where  are 
ilfures  from  which  the  annexed  cuts  have  been  borrowed. 

it  is  probable  that  the  genus  is  the  same  as  either  the 
modem  Adiantum,  or  Lindsa^a,  with  both  which  it  agrees 
in  the  venation  of  the  leaves. 

OTTIANTO,  TERRA  DI,  one  of  the  territorial  divisions 
of  ihe  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  also  called  'Provincia  di 
Lecce,*  from  ihe  name  of  its  present  head  town.  It  occu- 
pies the  whole  lapygian  or  Messapian  peninsula,  being 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Bari  on  the  north-west,  by  that 
of  Basilicata  on  the  south-west,  and  by  the  sea  on  every 
oiher  tide.  It*  greatest  length  is  about  100  miles,  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  30 
mile^,  but  it  becomes  much  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 

Sromontory  of  Leuca.  The  peninsula  is  traversed  in  its  length 
y  a  ridge  of  low  calcareous  hills,  which  arc  an  offset  of  the 
mountains  of  Basilicata,  and  run  to  the  cape  of  Leuca. 
There  are  no  rivers  properly  so  called  in  this  peninsula, 
but  the  springs  and  drainings  of  the  hills  on  both  sides 
form  streams,  most  of  which  are  absorbed  by  the  soil  or 
low  themselves  in  marshes  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  low  tract  of  land  along  the  sea- 
coa»t  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula  is  unwholesome  and 
uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Brindisi, 
Otranto,  Taranto,  and  Gallipoli ;  but  the  interior,  being 
more  elevated  and  dry,  is  wholesome,  and  produces  oil  in 
abundance,  wine,  corn,  and  pasture  for  cattle.  The  oil  is 
chiefly  exported  from  the  port  of  Gallipoli. 

The  population  of  the  province,  which  in  1827  amounted 
to  346,000,  was,  in  1837,  385,284.  Thu  population  is  dis- 
tributed among  four  districts,  Lecce,  Taranto,  Brindisi,  and 
G&UipoIi,  which  are  subdivided  into  122  communes  and 
190  parishes.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  live 
by  agriculture.  There  are  about  230  vessels  (chiefly  small 
ertft)  and  boats  belonging  to  this  province.  The  manufac- 
tories are  of  no  ^reat  importance.  (Petroni,  Censimento 
inReoIi  Dominj  di  qud  dal  Faro;  Serristori,  Siatistica 
rfi        .1 

iw  towns  of  the  province  of  Otranto  are: — 1, 

Biix  s,  a^bccb;  3,  Taranto;  4,  Gallipoli.    Galli- 

]  .  wown  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  built 

tei  I  peninsula.     It  contains,  together  with  the  sub- 

ui  Jty>,  about  1 3,000  inhabitants,  is  a  bisbop*s  see, 

I  Kuwa  roadstead,  and  a  harbour  lately  constructed  by 
if  a  pier.  It  is  the  most  trading  seaport  on  the 
Aunsuc  side  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  ample  cisterns  cut  in 
the  rock  for  containing  the  oil,  which  is  the  chief  produce 
of  the  country.  Gallipoli  exports  oil,  wool,  wine,  and  other 
proilacts  of  neighbouring  provinces.  The  tunny  fishery 
tmplo)s  also  many  persons.  5,  Otranto,  the  antient  Hy- 
drunium,  once  a  Nourishing  town,  has  been  in  a  decaying 
itate  smce  Vu  capture  and  pillage  by  the  Turks  in  1480. 
The  present  population  hardly  exceeds  2000,  and  the  sur- 
roundiog  oountrj  is  marshy,  unhealthy,  and  uncultivated. 
Otranto  has  an  old  cathedral,  a  castle,  and  a  harbour  which 
ii  not  very  sai^.  From  Otranto,  on  a  clear  day,  the  opposite 
coast  of  Epirus  and  the  lofty  Acroceraunian  Mountains 
tnaj  be  seen.  (Keppel  Craven,  Tour  through  the  Southern 
Prncinces  of  the  Kingdom  qf  Naples,) 

The  following  towns  are  also  in  the  province  of  Otranto : 
Mft^sano,  near  Capo  Leuca,  with  about  7000  inhabitants ; 
CasTeOaoeta,  with  5000 ;  Nard6,  with  4000 ;  Francavilla, 
With  12,000;  and  Manduria,  with  5000,  and  a  remarkable 
yell  in  the  neighbourhood,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat., 
u.,  c  103),  the  water  of  which  always  retains  the  same  level, 
wha.'ercr  quantity  is  drawn  from  it.  Some  Greek  or  Epi- 
rote  coiooies  are  scattered  about  the  province :  the  principal 
Tillsges  inhabited  by  them  are  S.  Marzano,  Martana,  and 
Calioert.  They  still  speak  a  corrupt  Greek,  and  retain 
something  of  their  national  dress.  Many  of  the '  masserie,' 
or  Eirm-hooses,  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  built  like 
forta,  and  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  in  which 
the  country-people,  in  the  case  of  a  landing  being  made  by 
^  Turkish  corsairs,  to  which  they  were  exposed  for  some 
centuries,  or  of  incursions  of  inland  banditti,  could  take 
refuge  with  their  cattle  and  valuable  effects.  A  wall,  high 
nd  strongly  baUt,  forms  a  quadrangle,  against  one  side 


of  which  the  dwelling-house  is  built,  containmg  two  or 
three  habitable  rooms  and  sometimes  a  chapel;  the  grana- 
ries, stables,  and  outhouses  are  on  the  other  side,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  enclosure  is  a  round  or  square  tower  two 
stories  high,  standing  quite  alone.  The  ascent  to  the  first 
story  is  either  by  stone  steps  inserted  in  the  tower  or  by  a 
moveable  ladder. 

This  remote  province  was,  in  the  year  1818,  after  the 
restoration  of  Kang  Ferdinand,  the  scene  of  a  singular 
warfare  between  the  royal  troops  and  a  considerable  body  of 
partisans  belonging  to  the  secret  political  associations  of 
that  period,   who  called  themselves  *  European  Patriots,' 
*  Decisi/  •  Carbonari,*  &c.    The  armed  partisans  were  led 
by  a  priest  named  Ciro  Annichiarico,  who  had  been  formerly 
in  the  prison  of  Lecce  for  committing  several  murders,  but 
had  contrived  to  escape.    These  outlaws  assumed  the  name 
of  the  *Salentine  Republic,'  and  issued  proclamations  threat- 
ening with  death  those  who  should  refuse  them  assistance. 
They  had  a  black  standard  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a 
skull  between  two  axes,  and  other  symbols  of  a  like  charac- 
ter.   After  they  had  committed  many  excesses  and  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  for  nearly  two  years,  King 
Ferdinand  sent  against  them  General  Church,  with  a  body 
of  1200  soldiers  and  full  powers.    After  some  fighting.  Ciro 
Annichiarico  was  surrounded  and  taken  in  the  masseria  of 
Scaserba,  ten  miles  from  Francavilla.    He  was  tried  before 
a  court-martial,   condemned,  and  executed  in  February, 
1818,  with  above  100  followers.     A  curious  account  of  the 
whole  business  is  given  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Secret  So- 
cieties of  the   South  of  Italy,*  London,  1821,  translated 
from  the  French  MS.,  which  was  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Bartholdy,  who  was  at  one  time  Prussian  diplomatic 
agent  at  Rome  and  Naples. 

The  peninsula  of  Otranto  was  antiently  called  by  various 
names ;  lapygia,  Messapia,  Calabria,  and  the  country  of  the 
Salentini.  The  antient  lapygians  or  Messapians  were  pro- 
bably native  tribes  of  the  great  Oscan  family  [Apulia]  ; 
they  were  looked  upon  as  barbarians  by  the  Greeks,  who 
had  formed  settlements  upon  their  coasts.  Thucydides  (vii. 
57),  in  the  muster  of  the  Athenian  forces  before  Syracuse, 
names  the  lapygians  as  auxiliary  barbarians.  Tliey  were 
often  at  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Tarcntum,  whom  they  de- 
feated with  great  loss  about  the  year  of  Rome  281  (Hero- 
dotus,  vii.  1 70  ;  and  Diodorus,  xi.  52) ;  but  they  were  after- 
wards repeatedly  defeated  by  Archytas.  The  name  of  lapygia 
was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  of  Apulia  as  far  north 
as  Mount  Garganus.  The  Romans  divided  the  same  antient 
tract  between  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  coins  found  at 
Acerenza,  Oria,  and  other  places  in  this  region  bear  Oscan 
characters.  Horace  calls  the  people  of  Canusium '  bilin- 
gues,'  because  they  spoke  Greek  besides  their  native  tongue ; 
and  the  vulgar  language  of  Rudise,  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Ennius,  was  likewise  a  dialect  of  the  Oscan.  (Gellius, 
xvii.  17.)  Further  particulars  concerning  the  antient  his- 
tory of  this  country  are  given  unrlcr  Taranto. 
OTTAJA'NO.  [Naples,  Province  of.1 
O'TTAW^.    [Canada.] 

OTTER.  The  Otters  (Lutra,  Linn.)  form  a  natural 
group  of  carnivorous  animals  whose  habits  are  aquatic  and 
whose  food  is  fish.  They  consist  of  two  forms  nearly  allied : 
the  first,  including  the  River  Otters,  Lutra  of  Storr ;  the 
second,  the  Sea  Otter,  Enhydra  of  Fleming. 

Organization. 

Skeletoji ;  Skull, — In  the  Otters  the  suborbital  hole  is 
larger  than  it  is  in  the  bad|;ers,  the  grisons,  and  the  martens, 
almost  as  large,  indeed,  as  it  is  in  the  rodents ;  their  muzzle  is 
shorter  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  between  and 
behind  the  orbits  more  compact;  their  tympanic  cavities 
are  less  convex ;  their  entire  cranium  more  depressed,  and 
its  base  wider  and  Hatter.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  entirely 
within  the  orbit,  and  its  aperture  is  above  the  interior  sub- 
orbital hole.  The  circular  aperture  is  blended  externally 
with  the  spheno-orbital  hole,  but  internally  it  is  separated 
by  a  considerable  interval  from  it  by  a  bony  plate.  The 
internal  pterygoid  process  is  soldered.  The  whole  skull 
has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  that  of  the  seal  (Phoca 
viiulina) ;  and  its  relationship  is  to  be  traced  in  the  short 
muzzle,  the  compression  of  the  interoibitul  region  (which 
is  carried  still  farther  in  the  seal),  the  width  and  flatness  of 
the  cranium,  and  the  fiatness  and  enlargement  of  the  whole 
inferior  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  tympanic  cavities, 
which  in  the  seal  are  large  and  convex. 
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In  the  other  parti  of  the  ■kelelon  tbera  U  nothinB  lo  |  limb*  td  miu  of  tuch  fraedom  of  motioD,  that  the  ai 
juatify  a  detailed  deicTiptioD,  ifae  variatioiM  beiog  luoh  ■«  turn  Ihent  in  >lmoit  any  direction,  and  brioi  tl 
might  be  expected  lo  auit  the  babiu  of  an  aquatic,  carni-  eaae  on  a  line  with  the  body,  w  as  to  art  like  aiu 
Tonnt,  hairy  quadruped.     Thut,  the  articulation  of  the  1 


SktlMoa  sf  XnoiKU  Siw  OtUi,  Lutn  nilFuti. 


DigeitJM  Or^ofij— The  teeth  of  the  Ottera  are  iharp 
and  itrong,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  molars  very  pointed.  ■ 
modifieation  neeeatary  to  secure  the  prehension  and  speedy 
destruction  of  their  a^ile  and  slippery  prey.  In  the  length 
of  ihe  intestines  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Common 
Otter  and  the  Sta  Otter ;  the  Uller,  like  the  Seal,  has  very 
long  intestines.  Sir  Everard  Home  gives  the  length  of  the 
: ,sof  the  SeaOtler  ai  twelve  times  that  of  the  an i- 


infurms  us  that  in  a  female 
diisectedbybira,  theintmiQesirere9feet  6  inches,  the  body 
from  nose  lo  vent  being  1  bol  3  inches;  and  we  sliould 
expect,  physiological  I  y,  to  find  longer  intestines  in  a  common 
otter  than  in  one  of  the  land  FertE. 

Urinary  and  Genital  Orgaiu.—The  kidney  is  lohulsted 
or  ponglomeraied,  consisling.  in  fact,  of  an  aggregation  of 
small  kidneys,  connected  by  cellular  substance ;  but  these 
■mall  kidneys  are  not  *o  numerous  as  in  Ihe  seal  and  por- 

Eise.    (Home  on  the  '  Sea  Otter,'  Phil.  Trant.)    In  the 
usenm  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Physiological 


Series,  No.  2519)  is  a  preparalion  exhibiting  il 
penis,  anus,  and  anal  glands  of  the  Common  Otlei 

Nervous  Syttem  ana  Seruei. — Tasle,  smell,  and 
appear  to  be  well  developed.  Sight  remarkab 
louch  moderate,  except  about  Ihe  muiile,  lipt,  i 
keis,  where  it  appears  lo  be  acute. 

Generic  Character.     [Ll'tka.] — Head  conipresi 
rather  lai^e;   ear*  very  short;   irAi»Aer«  very  stiff 
rather  rough;   body   very   much  lengthened;  In 
the /««f  with  five  toes  and  webbed;    tail  long, 
ten^  horiionlally,  and  covered  with  short  bair. 
e  1  —  1 

Denial  Formula: — Incisors-;    canines  - — ■; 


EtTllOPKA.I   Lt'TB.«. 

Example. — LiUra    vulgarii,    Erxlcb.      Afutleli 

Detchption. — Hcail  and  nose  broaJ  and  flat,  nc 
body  elongated.  Tail  broad  at  the  base,  rompres 
lonially,  and  layering  lo  a  point 

The  eyes,  which  are  not  large,  are  plot^  rom[ 
near  lo  the  nose ;  the  ears  are  very  short  and  the 
opening  rather  narrow.  The  moulh  is  small_an(l 
are  capable  of  being  firmly  closed  together 


lar. 

webs,  like  tbos 

best  developed. 


EFMkefOun.  <r.Oni*.> 


furnished  i 
■  of  waler-fowl  which  have  Ihcse  ai 
Hence  Somervilte  terms  the  Ot 


Co/our.— Brown  (deepest  on  the  upper  parts), 
exception  of  two  small  patches  of  while  on  the  lip 
each  side  of  the  nose. 

Size. — This  species  varies  much  in  siie.  The  1 
one  sent  to  Mr.  Bell  from  Suthcrlandshire  was  twc 
inch  and  six  line*.  Mr.  Macgillivray  noles  the  1 
two  males;  one  measured  4-2  incbi^s,  and  the 
inches.  By  the  same  author,  the  length  of  a  1 
given  at  40  inches.  These  measurements  are  from 
to  the  point  oF  the  tail.  Mr.  Bell  slates  that  tl 
weight  of  a  fine  male  English  Otter  is  from  30  lo  S> 
and  that  of  ihc  female  about  4  pounds  less ;  adding 
that  Pennant  records  one  found,  in  170 J,  in  the  i 
between  Stratford  and  Ware  that  weished  4D  poui 

This,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  the  tn/pic  il 
of  Aristule  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lutra  of  tbi 
Italians.  It  is  the  Lo-Jra,  Lodria,  and  Lontra  o( 
dem  Italians ;  Nutria  and  Lutra  of  the  Spanish 
of  the  French ;  Otter  and  Fiteh  Otttr  of  ilio  G 
Ottfr  of  the  Dutch;  Utter  of  llie  Swedes:  Oildi 
Danes ;  Dy/tsi  of  the  Welsh  ;  Ba/gair,  Cu-et:«i 
Dt^l,  and  Matadh  of  Ihe  Norlhem  Cells ;  and  Olt 
modern  British. 

Habili,  Food,  Bevrodar.tion,  ifr. — The  natural  tv 
Common  Otter  is  flsb,  for  the  ibacc  and  capture  i 
ils  whole  frame  is  beautifully  adapted.  How  silcni 
water  entered!  The  eyes  arc  so  placed  that  wh( 
animal  is  swimming  below  iis  prey,  behind  it,  i 
or  beside  it,  their  silualion.  or.  at  most,  the  leas) 
of  the  bead  and  neck,  brings  it  within  Ihe  tphi-n 
pursuer's  vision.  The  whole  frame-work  of  Ihe 
Its  short  fin-like  legs,  oarv  feet,  and  rudder  of 
enable  it  to  make  the  swiftest  turns,  nay,  almost 
in  tbe  water,  according  u  the  lapidity  of  iu  agi 
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lemands  a  sudden  downward  dive,  an  upward  spring,  or 
ifidesnap.     Tlie  short  fur,  which  is  close  and  fiae,  keeps 
be  body  at  a  proper  temperature,  and  the  longer  and  outer 
lirs  directed    backwards  enable  it  to  glide  tln-ough   the 
ater,  when  propelled  horizontally  by  its  webbed  feet  beneath 
ie  surface,  noiselessly  and  speedily.     Easy  and  elegant  in 
s  motions,  there  are  few  objects  more  attractive  in  mena- 
fries  than  tlie  pond,  especially  if  it  be   kept  clean  and 
ipplied   with  clear  water,  wherein  the  Otter  is  seen  icr 
jnt  its  living  prey.     When  it  has  seized  a  small  fish,  it 
stantly  leaves  the  water  and  devours  it,  beginning  with 
le  head,  whilst  the  body  is  held  between  the  fore-paws, 
arger  fish  are  held  down  by  the  paws,  and  the  head  and  tail 
e  often  left  uneaten.     The  havoc  made  by  these  animals 
I  the  rivers  and  ponds  is  gpreat ;   for  they  will  go  on  kill- 
g.  and  eat  but  a  small  portion  of  each  fish,  if  it  be  large, 
heo  they  find  plenty  of  prey.  When  fish  is  scarce  and  it  is 
kI  by  hunger,  Mr.  Bell  states  that  the  Otter  has  been 
iiufin  to  resort  far  inland,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mi-%ard,   and  attack  lambs,   sucking-pigs,  and  poultry. 
cgillivray  tells  us,  also,  that  it  has  been  known  to 
Mcik  yoqng  domestic  animals,  and  the  latter  zoologist 
und  tbe  stomach  of  one,  which  was  killed  in  June,  filled 
iih  a  curious  collection  of  larvae  and  earth-worms.    The 
■riod  of  gestation  is  said  to  be  nine  weeks,  and  the  number 
'  Toun^  produced  varies  from  three  to  five.    The  Oiter*s 

s  of  refuge  near  rivers  and  lakes  are  beneath  the  roots 
irees  or  in  holes. 

Bat  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Common  Oiler  is, 
it  has  been  asserted,  confined  to  the  fresh-waters.  They 
i  known  to  frequent  the  sea  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
bunt  far  out.    In  the  south  of  England  (Cornwall)  the 

'  wjII  go  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  the  summer  and  good 

ler  after  its  prey,  according  to  Mr,  Couch.     On  the 

t-duore,  rocky  coves  with  scattered  blocks,  hollows,  and 

fities  under  large  stones,  are  its  haunts.     These  marine 

o  otters  must  not  be  confounded  with  tbe  Sea  Oiler 

2). 
i  ihe  Common  Otter  is  capable  of  domestication  and 

ument  we  have  ample  testimony.  Albertus  Magnus, 
adas,  Gesner,  and  others  attest  this.  Every  angler 
lu  imher  tbe  passage  in  Walton,  where  good  Mr. 
Kkwt  t&  anxious  to  possess  himself  of  one  of  the  young 
ten  which  the  huntsman,  after  the  death  of  the  '  bitch 
ler/  bad  found.     '  Look  you,*  says  the  huntsman,  '  here* 

It  it  was  the  kennelled ;  look  you,  here  it  was  indeed, 

lere'i  ber  young  ones,  no  less  than  five ;  come,  let's  kill 

all*      •  No,*   exclaims  Piscator,  *  I   pray.   Sir.  save 

imM,  and  ril  try  if  I  can  make  her  tame,  as  I  know  an 

ious  gentleman  in  Leicestershire,  Mr.  Nich.  Seagrave, 
nuone;  who  hath  not  only  made  her  tame,  but  to  catch 
k  and  do  many  other  things  at  pleasure.*  Bufibn,  who 
be  as  hard  of  belief  in  some  points  as  he  was  credu- 
n  ID  others,  disbelieves  tbe  otter's  capability  for  domesti- 
.  The  testimony  above  noticed  has  been  confirmed 
a  doud  of  modern  witnesses.  Goldsmith  mentions  an 
er  which  went  into  a  gentleman's  pond  at  the  word  of 
nmand,  drove  the  fish  up  into  a  corner,  and  having 
zed  on  the  largest,  brought  it  out  of  the  water  to  its 
ster.      Danie],  Bewick,  Shaw,  record  instances  of  the 

iVs  docility  in  this  way.  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Macgilli- 
%  both  corroborate  the  fact.  The  latter  has  collected  the 
tewing  anecdotes.  '  Mr.  M*Diarmid,  in  his  amusing 
Sketches  from  Nature,"  gives  an  account  of  several  do- 
isticated  otters,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  a  poor  widow, 

lied  forth,  plunged  into  the  Urr  or  the  neighbouring 
.and  brought  out  all  tbe  fish  it  could  find.  Ano- 
o,  4«pt  at  Corsbie  House,  Wigtonshire,  evinced  a  great 
odneas  for  gooseberries,  fondled  about  her  keeper's  feet 
ce  apap  or  kitten,  and  even  seemed  inclined  to  salute  her 
eek«  when  permitted  to  carry  her  freedoms  so  far.  A 
ird,  belonging  to  Mr.  Monteith  of  Carstairs,  was  also  very 

.  and  though  he  frequently  stole  away  at  night  to  fish 
ute  pale  light  of  the  moon  and  associate  with  his  kindred 
the  riTer  side,  his  master,  of  course,  was  too  generous  to 
d  any  fault  with  his  peculiar  mode  of  spending  his  even- 

KNirs.    In  the  morning  he  was  always  at  his  post  in  the 
and  no  animal  understood  better  the  secret  of  keep- 

Au  own  side  of  the  house.  Lideed  his  pugnacity  in  this 

t  gave  him  a  great  lift  in  the  favour  of  tbe  game- 

who  talked  of  his  feats  wherever  he  went,  and 

fvxi  besides,  that  if  the  best  cur  that  ever  ran  **  only 
d  to  gim"  at  his  proteg^,  he  would  soon  "  mak*  his 
P.  C,  No.  1047. 


teeth  meet  through  him."  To  mankind  however  he  was 
much  more  civil,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  gently  lifted  by 
the  tail,  though  he  objected  to  any  interference  with  his 
.snout,  which  is  probably  with  him  the  seat  of  honour.' 
They  are  however  dangerous  pets ;  for,  if  ofiended,  they 
will  bite  grievously. 

Utilily  to  Man,—T\\e  capacity  of  the  Otter  for  domestica- 
tion being  proved,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  animal  might 
be  trained  to  catch  fish  or  assist  in  fishing.  For  this  pur- 
pose Mr.  Bell  states  that  the  following  method  has  been 
recommended  :* — they  should  be  procured  as  young  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  first  fed  with  small  fish  and  water.  Then 
bread  and  milk  is  to  be  alternated  with  the  fish,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  former  gradually  increased  till  they  are 
led  to  live  entirely  on  bread  and  milk.  They  are  then  taught 
to  fetch  and  carry,  as  dogs  are  trained,  and  when  they  are 
brought  to  do  this  well,  a  leather  fish  stuff*ed  with  wool  is 
employed  as  the  thing  to  be  fetched.  They  are  afterwards 
exercised  with  a  dead  fish,  and  chastised  if  they  attempt  to 
tear  it  Finally  they  are  sent  into  the  water  after  living 
fish. 

As  an  article  of  food,  thotigh  the  tiesh  is  rank  and  fishy, 
the  otter  was  not  rejected  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Their 
church  permitted  it  to  be  eaten  on  niaigre  days;  and  Pen- 
nant saw  one  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Carthusians  near  Dijon, 
under  preparation  for  the  dinner  of  the  religious  of  that 
rigid  order,  who,  by  their  rules,  are  prohibited  during  their 
whole  lives  from  eating  flesh.  Mr.  Macgillivray  states  that  he 
knew  a  man  in  Harris  who  procured  a  considerable  number 
every  year,  when  the  skins  were  more  in  recjuest  than  now, 
and  who  generally  cooked  the  flesh,  of  which  Mr.  Macgilli- 
vray once  partook  with  the  family.  It  was  *  dark-coloured, 
rank,  sapid  enough,  but  not  agreeably  so;'  and  under  the 
skin  was  a  layer  of  fat,  as  in  the  seals,  which  might,  he 
adds,  render  it  pleasant  food  to  a  Greenlander  or  starving 
Hebridian. 

VaHelies. — Before  we  refer  to  the  undoubted  varieties  of 
this  species,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  an  Iriah  Oiler ^  which 
Mr.  Ogilby  has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  under  the 
name  of  Lutra  Roensis,  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  its 
colouring,  which  approaches  nearly  to  black  both  on  the 
upper  and  under  surface;  of  the  less  extent  of  the  pale 
colour  beneath  tbe  throat,  as  compared  with  the  English 
Lutra  vulgaris;  and  of  some  difference  of  tbe  ears,  ami  in 
the  proportions  of  other  parts.  The  marine  habits  of  the 
animal,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  hollows  and  caverns 
formed  by  scattered  masses  of  the  basaltic  columns  of  the 
east  coast  of  Antrim,  where  a  price  is  set  upon  its  head  in 
consequence  of  its  destruction  of  the  salmon,  strengthen 
Mr.  Ogilby  in  this  opinion,  from  which  Mr.  Bell  differs,  ob- 
serving that  Mr.  Ogilby  stales  that  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  Common  Otter,  that 
he  (Mr.  Bell)  does  not  find  in  the  stuffed  specimen  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Ogilby  characters  sufficiently  distinct  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  more  than  a  verv  dark  and  handsome 
variety,  and  that  two  skins  of  Zetland  otters  (which  are 
equally  marine  in  their  habits)  presented  to  him  (Mr.  Bell) 
are  almost  as  dark-coloured;  Mr.  Bell  adds  that  these 
skins  are  larger  than  those  usually  found  in  England ;  and 
that  the  fur  is  nearly  as  fine  as  those  imported  from 
America. 

The  variety  spotted  with  white  is  supposed  to  be  the 
*  King  of  the  Otters*  of  the  Scotch  vulgar,  who  hold  that  it 
bears  a  sort  of  charmed  life,  in  so  far  that  its  death  is  never 
unaccompanied  by  the  death  of  a  man  or  some  other  living 
creature.  The  skin  is  considered  precious  as  an  antidote 
against  infection,  wounds,  and  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  One 
of  these  spotted  otters  is  in  the  museum  at  Paris,  near  which 
place  it  was  found.  Mr.  Macgillivray  says  that  he  has 
neard  of  white  otters,  but  had  never  seen  an  albino. 

Chace,— In  the  older  annals  of  sporting  in  this  country, 
otter-hunting  holds  no  inconsiderable  place.  Somerville 
describes  it  at  some  length  and  with  much  unction  in  his 
fourth  book  {Chace)  towards  the  end.  It  is  now  fast  dying 
away  ;  but  is  still  kept  up  in  some  places,  as  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  The  pretty  vignette  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Bell's 
interesting  history  of  the  Olterl*  was  taken  as  one  of  the  me- 
moranda of  a  day's  sport  in  Glamorganshire  not  long  ago. 
Mr.  Macgillivrav  J  informs  us  that  Mr.  Lomare  hunted  the 
Dumfriesshire  rivers  in  1833,  1834,   and   1835,  and  that 


•  See  Goldsmilh. 

t  •  British  giwirupod*,'  la*?;. 
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Lenl  John  Soott  keepi  ■  pock  of  otter-haundi  for  the 
MrMDU  at  Roxburehihi'ra. 
Geographical  Ditlnlnili(m.Snnpe  generally. 
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n  the  ■!(!■•; 
the  (hrott, 
D  bright  brown ;  above  the  eye  a  ruddy  yellow  or  yel- 
lowisb- white  «pot. 

Thi»  is  the  Nir-nayit  of  the  people  of  Pondichery.  and  U 
proiMtily  the  ipecie*  leen  by  Bi«hup  Het>er,  who  p*ued  a 
tvw  of  nine  or  ten  large  and  very  beautiful  otten,  tethered 
vitb  straw  coUani  and  long  strings  to  bamboo  stake*  on  the 
b*uks  of  the  Malta  Colly.  *  Some  trere  swimming  about 
at  the  full  extent  of  tlieir  strings,  or  lying  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  water ;  others  were  rolling  themtelvo*  in  the  sun 
oa  the  sandy  bsnk.  uttering  a  shrill  whistling  noite  as  if  in 
clay.  I  wa»  tuld  that  most  of  the  Sshennen  in  this  neigh- 
tourhood  kept  one  or  mora  of  these  animals,  who  were 
almost  as  tarns  as  dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  Gshing ;  some- 
lime*  driving  the  shoals  into  the  nets,  sametimes  bringing 
out  the  larger  fish  with  their  teeth.'  Another  proof,  if  any 
ware  wanUng,  of  the  feasability  of  taming  these  animab  and 
rendering  them  useful  to  man. 

Geographical  Diitribution. — East  Indies.  N.B.  Colonel 
Sykei  notes,  in  his  list  of  Mammalia  obtained  in  Dukhun 
(Deccan),  ■  Lutra  Nair,  F.  Cut  ,  Juht  Marjur  or  fVaUr- 
Cat  of  the  Hahrattu.  The  Otter  of  Dukhun  differs  only 
flrom  the  A'oir  in  wanting  the  while  spot*  over  the  eyes,  in 
having  a  while  upper  lip,  end  in  beiug  somewhat  larger.' 
iZool.  Proc.,  1830-31.) 

African  Lutrx. 

Example,  Lnira  Capentit  (genus  Aonyx  of  Leewn). 

DtKnphon. — Fur  soft,  full,  and  thick,  chestnut  brown, 
deepeit  on  the  rurap,  limba,  and  tail,  brighter  on  the  aides, 
and  brownish-grey  upon  the  head;  under  part  of  the  body 
white.  Length  two  feet  ten  inches  from  the  miuile  to  tbe 
tail,  which  i*  one  foot  eight  inches. 

Ob*ervations.~M..  LesKin  allows  that  this  species,  which 
he  has  elevated  to  the  tank  of  a  genus,  possesses  the  same 
genenl  characten  us  the  Lutnr,  such  as  the  denlary 
system  and  form  of  the  body;  and  makes  the  difference 
solely  consist  in  the  form  of  the  feet  and  toes,  which  he 
aaya  are  hardly  joined  by  a  membrane.  He  states  that  the 
second  toe  would  seem  eoqioined  to  the  third  throughout 
its  Eist  articulation.  These  toes  are  both  more  elongatod 
than  the  succeeding  ones,  and  all  the  toes  are  without  claws, 
or  niber,  a  vestige  of  a  rudimentary  nail  is  only  observed  on 
tbe  second  and  third  toes  of  the  posterior  feet.  He  records 
the  species  as  Aonyx  MaUm^i,  Lutra  inunguis  of  G.  Guv. 
and  F.  Cuv.,  Diet.  Se.  Nitt.  But  Cuvier.  in  bis  last  edition 
of  tlie  '  tUgne  Animal,'  writing  on  the  Cape  Otter  {Lulra 
Capentit,  Fr.  Cuv.),  remarks  that  the  while  of  the  throat, 
tbe  sides  of  the  head,  and  of  the  neck  is  more  pure  than 
tbatof  the  Javanese  StmungiLutra  Leplonyx,UonT.),mTtA 
that  then  i*  some  of  (his  colour  at  the  end  of  the  nose ;  but, 
be  adds,  what  moit  dittiiiguiihcs  it  is  that  (at  a  certain 
age  at  least)  it  bit  no  nails,  a  chaiscier  on  which  M.  Lesson 
•staUiabod  hi*  gaau*  Ao»fx.     Nevertbeleat,   ecmtinuM 


S  O  T  T 

Cuvier  in  conclusion,  young  individuals  bare  be«n 
fh)m  the  Cape  which  haie  nails,  and  it  remains  to  bi 
whether  these  are  of  the  same  species. 

Locality,  Hubili,  Food,  .^.— This  species  haunts 
puoU  of  the  sea'iihores  of  the  Cape,  and  Lves  on  I 


Amirican  Lutbx. 

Examples,  Lutra  Canadentit  and  Lutra  Bratilim 

Lulra  Canadenrit,  Sabine. 

Deteription.—Fut  above  and  below  shining  bra 
much  resemhlinK  that  of  the  beaver.     8i*e   roucl 
than  that  of  tbe  European  Otter,  Lulra  vulgari*. 
from  nose  to  tip  of  tail  (which  is  eighteen  inchn)  at 
feet. 

This  is  the  Loutr«  de  Canada  ot  Buffon,  Land  i 
Warden,  Common  Otter  of  Pennant  {Ard.  Zool.) 
Branlienti*  at  Harlan ;  the  American  Oiler  ot  G 
NeeMeek  of  tbe  Cree  Indians;  and  Capiuxa  of  tbe 
antaofNootka. 

Dr.   Richardson,  who  gives  these  synonyms, 
cinctly  the  various  opinions  of  authors  as  to  Ihn 
and  concludes  by  following  Mr.  Sabine's  opinioa  ll 
peculiar  to  the  northern  districts  of  America. 

Habilt,  Foorf,+c.— In  its  habits  and  food  Dr 
son  states  that  the  Canada  otter  resembles  tbe 
species.     Id  the  winter  sesfon  it  freauents  rap       ■ 
for  the  advantage  of  open  water ;  and  when  ita  u>ua^ 
ara  froien  over,  it  will  travel  to  a  ereet  distance 
the   snow    in    search  of   a   rapid    that    baa 
frost     When  seen  and  pursued  by  the  huntar* 
these  journeys,  it  throws  itself  forward  on  itsbe"" 
ihroUKh  the  snow  for  several  yards,  leaving  ■ 
behind  it.     This  movement  is  described  by  t 
being  repeated  with  so   much   rapiditr,  that  e 
runner  on  snow-shoes  has  much  trouble  in  oreru 
It  also  doubles  on  its  track  with  much  cunning,  a 
under  the  snow  to  elude  its  pursuers.  Whencloael^ 
it  will  turn    and  defend  itself   obstinately,      ^b 
Richardson's  parly  were  at  Great  Bear  l«ke,  in  th 
of  1 826.  thwc  otters  robbed  their  nets  which  had 
under  the  ice  a  few  yarda  from  a  piece  of  open  wale 
generally  carried  off  the  heads  of  the  flsb,  leaving 
dies  slicking  in  the  net. 

The  female  brings  forth  one  litter  in  the  year,  eo 


liubellyai 
vine  ■  oeei 
I  by  tbe  D 


oft' 


>rthre 


Geographical  Diilribution.— Tbe  Hackeniie  ai 
rivers  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Sea;  and  Dr.  Richards 
,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  betweea  i 
obtained  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  those  in  ih 
,bourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay.  iFauna  Boreali-Ameri 
I  Utility  to  Man.— The  fur  is  valuable,  and  a  com 
I  article  of  commerce ;  it  varies  vrtth  tbe  season.  In 
tbe  hair  is  very  short,  and  then  it  is  almost  black ; 
tor  it  becomes  a  rich  reddish  brown,  with  the  exci 
the  greyish  spot  under  the  chin.  The  fhr  is  nearl 
as  beaver-wool,  but  not  so  long,  and  coosequeDtly 
well  adspted  for  felt  Dr.  Richardson  saya  that  . 
eight  tliousand  are  annually  exported  to  Englaiid. 

Lutra  Bratilienrit,  Ray. 
I  Z)»<m})tion.— Fur  short  and  close,  of  a  bright  ru 
I  low  deepening  into  chestnut  towards  ihe  extremii 
limbs  and  tail;  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  throat  ; 
low.  Length,  male,  3  feet  6}  inches;  tail,  which 
I  thick,  18  inches.  The  largest  female  possei 
D'Aiara  was  34  inches  long  including  tbe  tail,  whirl 
ineliea.  Another  measured  36  inches,  13  fur  tbe  U 
06f.—M.  Lesson  slates  that  this  is  the  onlv  otit 
is  deprived  of  [he  glandular  apparatus  round  the  nc 
This  is  the  £o&o  de  no  (River  Wolf)  of  the  o 
but  D'Aiara  observes  that  it  ia  not  a  wolf,  hut  t 
belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  European 
from  which  it  differs ;  and  he  accordingly  call*  it 
It  is  the  Mtulela  Lutra  (Bratiiieruit  $.1  of  Gmelin 
Habiti,  Fbod,  RtprodticlinH,  ^.-D'Asara  says  1 
specie*  lives  in  troops,  which  sometimes,  rising  u 
fsce  of  the  water,  lift  their  heads  and  bark  like  du 
a  hoarse  voice,  in  a  menacing  and  snapping  manner, 
however  injuring  voyagers  or  swimmers.  Bach 
seem*  to  possess  a  separate  domain.  It  spends  [ 
much  time  in  the  water  as  it  due*  upon  laud,  wbs 
Tours  the  flsb  which  it  ha*  taken,  and  rears  ita  ] 
I  holea  which  it  exearatet  ia  tbe  banks.    Tbe  tank 


Lih  this  animal  Ihan  oihers,  that  the  remnle 
1  tvo  al  >  birlh,  covered  wiih  hair,  and  that 
les  bring  farib  and  rear  Iheir  young  at  the  sama 

the  same  place,  their  usual  resort  throughout 
rhe  motions  of  this  oiler  are  generally  elow,  and 
it  were,  its  belly  and  muiile  along  the  ground : 
IS,  it  is  not  at  all  snift. 

further  slates  that  a  neighbour  of  hii  purchased 

elp,  which  ai  six  monthii  old  was  34  inches  long. 

ailted  to  run  loose  about  the  house,  and  was  fed 

th,  bread,  mandioca,  and  other  food,  but  it  pre- 

itwouldiratkintothiislreet  and  return,  linew  the 
he  house,  camii  when  called  by  name,  and  would 
I  like  a  dog.  but  its  short  legs  soon  failefl  it,  and 
w  weary.  It  would  amuse  it  '"  '  '  ' 
I  as  «ilh  their  maalers;  but  it 

required  to  be  treated 
It  never  harmed  poultry 
luckint;   P>S*i   ^'hich   wen 

il  would  have  killed  then 

It  entered  all  the 


Bclfwith 
il  was  a  rough  play- 
luliously,  for  it  bit 
r  any  other  animal, 
not  safe  within  ita 
if  it  had  not  been 
ind  slept  always  below 


IS  verjr  cleanly,  and  always  visited  one  particular 
'  deposit  of  its  e:ccremenis. 
—  The  Ukes,  rivers,  and  rivulets  of  Paraguay, 
o  D*Atara,  who  nt  finit  stated  that  he  did  not 
t  it  entered  salt  water,  and  Ihat  its  geugraphical 
lot  exteod  to  the  nver  Plata ;  but  in  his  French 
It  ha  slates  Ihat  the  species  is  found   in   that 


that  the  number 
I  BOS  amounted  to 
irabers  were  less, 


m  WCnlloch's  lists  it  appeai 

iina  exported  from  Quebec  ii 

t.  per  akin.      In   1M'J6  the  r 

>eeR  exported  from  that  place  in  lliat  year.    In 

-  were  imported  into  Britain:  of  these  39  came 

any,  13,104  from  the  British  North  American 
7117  from  the  United  Slates,  2  from  Buenos 
49   from   all  other  ptsces.     They  were  almost 

xportod  to  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Mr- 
thai  the  number  of  Otter-skini  imported  into 

/in  1830,  was  713,115;   in  IB3I,  494,067;  in 

193;  and  in  IS33,  only  23,B89.    He  adds  that 

imber   1,    1833,  the  duly  was  reduced  from  id. 

per  hundrwU  since  which  he  believes  that  the 
has  gradually  increased. 

Enhydra, 
liDg  l^ves  the  following  generic  character  of  the 
inder  the  above  namu.     Six  incisors  above,  and 
Tail   much  shorter  than  the  body.     No  anal 

Cook's  'Voyage'  it  is  slated  that  a  young  Sea- 
irougbt  on  board  nilh  tix  lou-er  incisors.  Steller 
iing  STEtematists  ^ivc  four  as  the  number  in  the 
Dr.  Richardson  suggests  that  two  of  the  lower 
.rop  out  before  the  animal  becomes  adulL 
;io«.— Fur  thick,  woolly,  and  very  soft,  with  the 
f  a  faw  nlky  hairs  of  a  lustrous  black. ;  most  of 
parts  are  of  a  deep  velvetty  maroon  brown,  and 
IT  parti  silvery  grey.     Body  elongated ;  tail  short 

hinder  feet  very  shori. 
the  Sea-Beavrr  of  Krascheninikoff;  Ih«  Sea- 
ook.  Pennaiil.  Meares,  Menxies,  and  Godraan ; 
of  ibe  KamtcliHidalcs ;  Muntela  Lutrit  of  lin- 
tra  marina  of  Steller,  Brxlebeii,  and  Harlan ; 
Kamtchalka  of  the  French ;    Enhydra  man'na 

(  jhardBon.) 
w.  ,111  his  lastvaya(;e(chapter  on  KingGeorge's 
oliiBisays, 'It  might  have  been  sufficient  1o  have 
that  this  animal  Uhe  sea-olter)  abounds  here,  as 
described  in  different  books,  taken  fVom  the  ac- 
he Russian  adventurers  in  their  expeditions  east- 
Kamtchatka,  if  there  hod  not  been  a  small  dif- 
oL-i  that  we  saw.  We  fur  some  time  enlei^ 
ibts  whether  the  many  skins  which  the  natives 
illy  belonged  to  this  animal ;  as  our  only  reason 
f  that  opinion  was  founded  on  the  size,  colour, 
ss  of  the  fur  :  till  a  short  while  before  our  de- 
len  a  whole  one.  that  had  been  just  killed,  was 
from  soir.e  strangers  who  came  to  barter  ;  and 
Webber  made  a  drawing.  It  wa.i  ralhpr  young, 
iBlf  tvienty-flve  pounds ;  of  a  shining  or  giossy 
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black  colour ;  but  many  of  the  hairs  being  tipl  with  white, 
gave  it  a  greyisli  cast  at  first  sight.  The  face,  throat,  and 
breast  were  of  a  yellowish  while  or  very  lipht  brown  colour, 
which  in  many  of  the  skin?  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  belly.  It  had  tix  eutling  teeth  in  each  jaw;  two  of 
those  fif  the  lower  jaw  being  vrrv  minute,  and  placed  with- 
out, at  the  base  of  the  two  middle  ones.  In  these  circum' 
stances  it  seems  to  disagree  wilh  (hose  found  by  the  Rus- 
sians ;  and  also  in  not  having  the  outer  toes  of  the  hind 
feet  skirled  by  a  membrane.  There  lecmcd  also  to  be  a 
greater  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  skins  than  is  mentioned 
by  the  describers  of  the  Russian  Sea  Otters.  These  changes 
of  colour  certainly  take  place  at  the  dilTerenl  gradations  of 
life.  The  very  young  ones  had  brown  hair,  which  was 
coame,  wiih  very  little  fur  underneath ;  but  those  of  the 
Eize  of  the  entire  animal  which  came  into  our  possession, 
and  just  described,  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  sub- 
stance, and  both  in  that  colour  and  stale  the  ijea-Otlera 
seem  lu  remain  tilt  they  have  attained  their  full  growth. 
After  that  they  lose  the  black  colour,  and  assume  a  deep 
brown  or  sooty  colour;  but  have  then  a  greater  quantity  of 
very  fine  far,  and  si-arcely  any  long  hairs.  Others,  which 
are  suspected  to  be  still  older,  were  of  a  chestnut  brown ; 
and  a  few  akins  were  seen  that  had  even  acquired  a  per- 
fectly yellow  colour.  The  fur  of  these  animals,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Russian  accounts,  is  certainly  softer  and  finer  than 
that  of  any  others  we  know  of;  and  therefore  the  discovery 
of  this  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  where  so 
valuable  an  article  of  commeice  may  be  met  with,  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifierence.' 

Haliitt,  Food.  Reproduction,  <f^. — The  sea-otter  haunts 
sea-washed  rocks,  lives  mostly  in  the  water,  and  approxi- 
mates to  the  seals  more  than  to  the  otters  in  Its  habits. 
The  food  is  fish.  The  female  brings  forth  oii  land,  and  not- 
withstanding the  general  marine  habits  of  the  animal,  it  has 
been  occasionally  seen  very  far  from  the  shore. 

Oeographieal  Distribution. — The  North  Pacific,  from 
Kamichatka  to  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  from 
Alaska  to  California  on  the  American  coast.  (Richardson.) 

Utility  to  Jfan.— The  fur  was  eatrerly  sought  afler.  and 
is  Blill  prized,  but  net  so  highly  as  formerly.  Coxe  quotes 
Pallas  for  the  fact  that  the  old  and  middle-aged  sea-otter 
skins  were  sold  at  Kiachta,  by  the  Russians,  to  the  Chinese, 
at  from  BO  to  101)  roubles  a  skin,  or  from  let.  to  2U/.  each. 
Dr.  Richardson  observes  that  the  trade  was  for  a  consider- 
able period  in  the  bands  of  the  Russians,  who,  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  by  Bebring 
and  Tschirikow,   sent  mercantile  expeditions  there.     The 

Sossage  above  quoted  from  Captain  Cook's  'Thiid  Voyage' 
rew  the  attention  of  the  English,  and  both  private  mer- 
chants and  the  India  Company  sent  vessels  to  collect  skins 
on  the  American  coast  and  transport  them  to  Canton.  Pen- 
nant's hint  at  the  profliable  trade  which  might  be  carried  on 
witli  China  by  a  colony,  were  it  possible  to  penetrate  to  (hat 

Eart  of  America  by  means  of  rivers  and  lakes,  seems  not  to 
ave  been  lost.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  having  traversed 
the  continent  of  America  and  reached  the  Pacific,  his  part- 
ners in  trade  established  fur  ports  in  New  Caledonia  and  a 
direct  commerce  with  China;  but.  as  Dr.  Richardson  re- 
marks in  conclusion,  the  influx  of  furs  into  that  market 
soon  reduced  their  price. 
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Place  in  the  5y*/<?w.— Linncous  placed  the  Otters  among 
the  Wea»ela,  as  species  of  the  genus  Mustela  ;  and  modern 
authors  generally  have  assigned  to  the  form  a  place  among 
the  Musteli'dre, 

In  llliger's  system  we  find  Lutra  in  his  family  Gracilia 
(in  company  wilh  Herpette*,  Mephitis,  and  Mustela),  the 
fourth  of  bis  onler  Palculata. 

Cuvier  and  Geoffroy  place  the  form  between  the  genus 
Mephitis  (subgenus  Mydaiis)  and  Canis. 

Mr.  Gray  arranjjes  Lutra,  together  with  Putorius,  Sec. 
under  his  subfamily  Mustelina,  the  third  of  his  family 
Pelid€e.  Enhydra  of  Fleming  (which  that  zoologist  had 
removed,  togeiher  with  Lutra,  to  \\\sPalmata,  so  as  to  unite 
them  to  the  Seals)  farms  the  subfamily  hnhydrma  of  Gray 
(which  is  situated  between  Phocina  and  Otariina),  being 
the  third  of  Mr.  Gray's  family  Phocid^. 

Fischer  (J.B.)  places  Lutra  between  Mustela  and  Enhy- 
drist  which  last  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Phoca. 

Lesson  follows  Cuvier  and  Geotfroy. 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  Lutra  (with  Enhydra  as  a  sub- 
cjenus)  between  Mydaus  and  Gulo,  in  his  subfamily  Muste- 
limp,  family  Mustelida.  He  considers  that  the  otters,  al- 
though intimately  connecte<l  with  ihe  polecats,  clearly  form 
the  aquatic  type  of  the  Mustelincp,  and  as  sucji  represent 
the  seals. 

Mr.  Bell  keeps  Lutra  in  the  family  MustelidtP,  and  in 
Mr.  Mac-:illivray*s  British  Quadrujeds  the  genus  stands 
ne.xt  to  the  marten. 

Fossil  Otters. 

J  soger  notices  the  remains  of  a  Lutra  in  the  Bean  iron- 
ore  (Bohnerz)  of  the  Rauh  Alp  (tertiary);  and  MM.de 
Serres,  Dubrueil,  and  Jean-Jean  record  an  extinct  species 
(Lutra  antiqua)  in  the  bone-caverns  of  Lunel-Vieil.  The 
form  was  also  detected  in  the  Puy-de-Dome  by  MM.  Croizet 
and  Jobert. 

OTTER-HOUND,  a  variety  of  hound  employed  in  the 
chace  of  the  otter.      As  it  is  necessary  that  otter  hounds 
should  not  only  have  good  noses,  but  take  the  water  freely, 
some  care  is  necessary  in  attending  to  the  breed,  if  a  good 
pack  is  to  be  the  result.      Mr.  Daniel  recommends  a  cross 
between  the  harrier  and  terrier.     [Ottkr.1 
OTTERY  ST.  MARY.    [Devonshirb.] 
OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.     [Turkey.] 
OTUS,    Cavi'er's  name  for  a   genus  of  Horned  Owls. 
[Strigid.b.1 

OTWAY,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  Englisb  dramatist, 
was  born  atTrotten,  in  Sussex,  March  3rd,  1651.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Winchester  school,  and  was  entered 
a  commoner  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  in  1669.  Having 
left  the  University  without  a  degree,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  commenced  player,  but  met  with  little  success  on 
the  stage.  The  fame  which  was  denied  to  him  as  an  actor 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  an  author,  and  in  1675  he 
produced  '  Alcibiades,*  the  first  of  his  tragedies.  In  the 
same  year  bis  '  Don  Claries,  Prince  of  Spain,'  made  its  ap- 
pearance, of  which  the  popularity  was  so  great  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  played  for  thirty  nights  in  succession,  and 
to  have  produced  considerable  emolument  to  the  writer. 
'  Titus  and  Berenice  *  and  the  '  Cheats  of  Scapin '  were  pub- 
lished in  1677,  the  first  of  which  was  translated  from  Rapin, 
and  the  latter  from  Molidre.  *  Friendship  in  Fashion*  was 
published  during  the  following  year. 

Otway's  wit  procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Plymouth;  and  a  cornetcy  was  obtained  for  him  by  this  no* 
blemaa  in  the  army  of  Flanders.  Not  finding  the  military 
life  agreeable,  he  gave  up  his  commission,  and  returned  to 
London,  where,  being  in  extreme  poverty,  he  again  began 
to  write  for  the  stage.  *'  The  Orphan,*  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  his  plavs,  was  performed  in  1680,  as  was  also 
the  'History  and  Fall  of  CaiusMarius.'  In  1681  appeared 
the  first  part  of  a  comedy  called  the  '  Soldier's  Fortune,' 
which  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  second  part  under 
the  title  of  'The  Atheist,'  in  1684.  The  greatest  of  all  his 
dramatic  efforts  however  was  his  last,  *  Venice  Preserved,' 
whioh  was  exhibited  in  1682,  and  which  still  keeps  posses- 
sion of  the  stage.  Its  character  is  altogether  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  any  of  his  other  performances.  Besides 
the  works  that  have  been  mentioned,  Otway  was  the  author 
of  ^'arious  translations  and  numerous  miscellaneous  poems. 
An  edition  of  bis  whole  works  was  published  in  3  vols. 
12mo.,  in  1757  ;  and  another  in  4  vols,  bvo.,  in  1813.  His 
writings,  although  so  numerous,  did  not  secure  him  from 


the  miseries  of  indigence ;  and  one  of  the  accounts 
death,  which  are  various,  represents  it  as  having  been 
sioned  ny  hunger.   He  died  April  14th,  1685,  before  I 
reached  his  34th  year.     As  an  author,  he  shows  gm 
demess  and  command  over  the  gentler  feelings,  a; 
exact  knowledge  of  human  nature.     Passages  of  coi 
able  power  also  are  of  frequent  occurrence  m  bis  wr 
which  however  are  disfi inured  by  a  prevalent  gro»sQe 
immorality.     (Works,  Loud.,   1757,  3  vols.  12mo. ; 
1813,  4  vols.  8vo.) 
OUDE.     [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  218.] 
OUDENAARDEN.  commonly  called  Oudenardi 
by  the  French,  Audenarde,  a  fortress  and  town  of  East 
ders,  1 5  miles  south  south-west  from  Ghent,  on  the  righ 
of  the  Schelde,  in  50**  31'  N.  lat.  and  3'  35'  E.  long, 
town  is  a  place  of  great  trade.     It  is  the  centre  of  a 
in  which  the  linen   manufacture  is  carrie<l  on,  aiiu 
market  in  which  the  products  are  sold;   it  contaii 
several  tanneries,  breweries,  salt-refineries,  works  for 
and  bleaching,  some  C4itton-mills,  oil-mills,  and  vanou 
manufacturing  establishments.      The  town   contaii 
houses  and  6407  inhabitants.     It  has  three  churr 
town-hall,  an  hospital,  two  orphan-houses,  1 7  schools 
college.    There  is  besides,  a  school,  opened  in  1833.  in 
150  boys  and  an  equal  number  of  girls  are  taught 
touslv.     There  is  also  an  industrial  school  for  poor  g 
which  they  are  taught  to  sew  and  to  knit,  which  a 
about  100  children. 

The  houses  are  generally  well-built.  The  towi 
great  antiquity,  but  the  date  of  its  origin  is  qui 
known.  It  is  believed  that  the  Romans  miide  it  a  sta 
importance,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  great  ni 
Roman  medals  and  coins  which  have  from  time  to 
discovered  on  the  spot.  In  one  part  of  the  town,  ^u 
remains  of  some  very  old  buildings  are  to  be  see>i 
were  found  statues  of  Domitian,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Aurelius,  and  Commodus.  Some  Flemish  hisiokv 
the  other  hand,  date  the  origin  of  the  town  from  t 
ginning  of  the  fiAh  century.  The  prosperity  of  Ou^ 
dates  from  the  time  of  Philip  of  Alsace,  count  of  Fit 
who  enclosed  it  and  gave  great  privileges  to  the  c 
A  great  battle  took  place  before  this  town  in  1708,  b 
the  French,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  i 
allies  under  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  in  wh 
latter  gained  a  complete  victory. 

Oudenarde  is  the  birthplace  of  the  learned  D 
of  Adrian  Brauwer,  one  of  the  best  painters  of  tLo  i 
school. 

OUGHTRED,  WILLIAM,  an  English  diri 
thematician,  born  at  Eton,  in  Buckingharoshiiv,  •■ 
Cole  says  that  he  was  educated  at  the  school  upon  it 
dation  there,  and  was  elected  thence,  in  1592,  to 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  in  regular  course,  be  1 
a  Fellow.  AVhile  he  was  an  undergraduate  he 
'an  easy  method  of  geometrical  dialling,*  butwbicb 
given  to  the  public  before  the  year  1647.  He  proee 
the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  year  1596,  and  that  of 
1599.  In  the  year  1603  or  thereabouts,  Ougbkr 
ordained  priest,  and  presented  to  the  rectory  of  A 
near  Guildford  in  Surrey,  upon  which  appoti 
quitted  the  University  and  resided  upon  his  Ir  i;« 
guishing  himself  by  the  faithful  and  diligent  uucb 
his  pastoral  duties.  In  1628  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Arundel  to  become  tutor  to  his  son.  Lord  WilUam  I 
the  nobleman  whose  patronage  of  science  holds  a 
guished  position  in  the  history  of  its  progress  dur 
seventeenth  century.  But  notwithstanaing  his  bigfa 
in  the  scientific  world  (and  Fuller  says  that  he  was  ' 
mou&ly  acknowledged  the  prince  of  mathematiriai 
was  in  danger,  in  the  year  1646,  of  a  sequestratior 
committee  for  plundered  ministers,  several  articles 
been  deposed  and  sworn  against  him,  material  enou 
said,  to  have  sequestered  him.  But  upon  his  day  c 
ing,  AViUiam  Ltily,  the  famous  astrologer,  applied 
Bulstrode  Whiilocke  and  all  his  old  friends,  who  a 
in  such  numbers  on  his  behalf,  that  be  was  acqui 
the  majority.  Oughtred  sometimes  amused  hims« 
archery  ;  he  was  sprii;hlly  and  active  at  the  age  of 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Collier,  died  in  an  ec 
joy  upon  beartn^;:  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
(Worthies,  i.  145)  says  that  *  this  aged  Simeon  had  t 
persuasion  that  l)efore  his  death  he  should  behold  i 
anointed  restored  to  the  throne,  which  he  did  accei 
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his  incredible  joy,  and  then  had  his  dimittis  out  of  this 
mortal  life,  Jan.  30lh,  1660.'  Evelyn,  in  his  'Diary'  of 
17th  August,  1653.  mentions  meeting  with  Mr.  Oughtred. 
*the  famous  mathematician,*  which  shows  that  his  fame 
was  well  e:stablished. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works: — 

1,  •Arithmelicfiein  NuraeroetSpeciebusInstitutio;  qua9 
turn  I/)gisticse,  turn  AnalyiicsB,  atque  adeo  totius  Malhe- 
maticae  quasi  Clavis  est,*  Timo.,  1631. 

This  work  passed  through  many  editions,  and  an  English 
translation  of  it  was  made  by  Christopher  Wren,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  *  The  Key  of  the  Mathematics  new 
forged  and  filed.'  It  was  introduced  by  Seth  Ward  as  a 
text-book  at  Cambridge.  The  book  was  much  complained 
of  bj  some  on  account  of  its  style,  but  Dr.  Wallis  says. 
'  without  cause,  for  his  words  be  always  full,  but  not  redun- 
dant ;'  and  Dr.  Pell,  in  a  letter  to  Cavendish  preserved  in 
MS.  HarU  Mus.  Brit.,  6796,  bears  witness  to  the  same  effect 

2,  'The  Description  and  Use  of  the  Double  Horizontal 
D}'all,  whereby  not  only  the  bower  of  the  day  is  shewne, 
but  also  the  meridian  line  is  found ;  and  mobt  astronomi- 
cal questions  which  may  be  done  by  the  globe  are  resolved,* 
12mo^  1636. 

Another  edition  appeared  in  1652. 

3,  'A  Treatise  on  Trigonometry.*  4to.,  1657. 

This  book  was  afterwards  published  in  Latin,  in  1667,  by 
Stokes  and  Haughton. 

We  refer  for  more  particulars  concerning  Oughtred  to 
Aubrey's  'Lives'  and  MS.  Addit.,  Mus.  Brit.,  4223.  Many 
of  his  papers  are  now  in  the  valuable  library  of  the  Earl  of 
Macclestield. 

OUrSTITI.    [Jacchus] 

OUNCE.    TLbopards.] 

OUNCE.    [Pound.] 

OUNDLE.    [Northamptonshire.] 

OUR  AX.     FCracid^,  vol.  viii.,  p.  129.] 

OUREBL     [Antelopk,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76.] 

OUSE.      [YORRSHIRR.T 

OUTLAWRY.  Thislerm.  which  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  Utlagh  or  Uthlagh,  signifies  an  exclusion  from  the 
benefits  and  protection  of  the  law.  In  English  law  it  is  a 
punishment  consequent  upon  a  flight  from  justice,  or  a 
contumacious  neglect  or  refusal  to  appear  and  answer  for 
t  civil  or  criminal  transgression,  in  obedience  to  the  process 
of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  By  the  laws  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  continued  after  the  Conquest,  an  outlaw, 
who  was  also  called  laughlesman  (lawless  man)  and  frend- 
lesman  (friendless  man),  lost  his  liberam  lege?n,  and  had  no 
protection  from  the  frankpledge  in  the  decennary  in  which 
he  was  sworn.  A  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age,  not  being 
sworn  to  his  law  in  the  decennary,  could  not  be  outlawed ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  a  woman  who  contumaciously  re- 
fused to  appear  could  not  be  outlawed,  but  was  said  to  be 
Waived  (derelicta),and  incurred  the  same  penal  consequences 
•s  an  outlaw. 

For  centuries  after  the  Conquest  an  outlaw  was  said 
•  Gerere  caput  lupinum.*  and  might  be  lawfully  killed  by 
any  one  who  met  nim.  It  is  stated  in  the  *  Mirror*  (cap.  iv., 
sec  4)  to  have  been  the  custom  for  those  who  slew  outlaws 
or  wolves  to  'carry  the  heads  to  the  chief  place  of  the  county 
or  franchise,  and  there  to  receive  a  demi-mark  from  the 
county  for  each  head,  whether  of  an  outlaw  or  a  wolf.'  The 
'  Mirror*  is  a  book  of  doubtful  antiquity  and  authority,  and 
this  stoty  of  the  reward  for  the  heads  of  outlaws  is  probably 
^bolouB,  or  at  all  events  an  exaggeration  of  the  fact. 
Braeton,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  therefore  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  declares  that  an  outlaw  *  might  be  killed  by  all, 
especially  if  he  defended  himself  or  ran  away,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  take  him  ;  but  that  when  once  taken,  his  life  and 
death  were  in  the  king's  hands;  and  if  any  man  then  killed 
him,  be  must  answer  for  it  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  homi- 
cide.' (Braeton,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  13.)  That  this  practice  and  law 
prevailed  in  his  time  is  further  proved  by  another  passage  in 
BractoD  (lib.  iii.,  c.  1 4),  in  which  he  says  that  a  man  who  has 
been  outlawed,  but  has  become  *  inlagatus,*  or  restored  to 
his  law  by  a  pardon  from  the  king,  should  take  care  always 
to  'carry  his  pardon  about  with  him  wheresoever  he  may  go, 
and  have  it  ready  in  his  hand  to  show,  lest  peradventure 
some  person,  not  knowing  that  he  has  obtained  the  king*s 
grace,  should  slay  him  as  an  outlaw.*  Fleta,  who  wrote 
rather  later  than  Braeton,  mentions  the  same  law,  and 
justifies  it:   '  Utlagatus  et  waiviata  capita  gerunt  lupina, 


quae  ah  omnibus  impun^  poterunt  amputari ;  merito  enim 
sine  lege  perire  debent  qui  secundum  legem  vivere  re- 
cusant.' (Fleta,  lib.  i..  cap.  27.)  Lord  Coke  says,  *In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  resolved 
by  the  judges,  for  avoiding  of  inhumanity  and  efTusion  of 
Christian  blood,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  man 
but  the  sheriff  only  (having  lawful  warrant  therefore)  to  put 
to  death  any  man  outlawed,  though  it  were  for  felony ;  and 
if  he  did,  he  should  undergo  sucli  punishments  and  pains  of 
death  as  if  he  had  kdlcd  any  other  man ;  and  so  from 
thenceforth  the  law  continued  until  this  day.*  (Co.  Lit., 
128^.)  For  this  fact  he  refers  to  the  *  Year  Book,'  2  Ass ,  pi.  3. 
The  •  Year  Book*  however,  as  cited,  and  another  report  of  the 
same  case  in  Fitzherbert's  'Abridgement,*  lit.  Corone,  148. 
contain  no  such  resolution,  and  the  case  from  which  it  is  ob 
vious  that  Lord  Coke  derived  the  above  statement,  is 
clearly  an  authority  to  show  the  continuance  of  the  old 
practice.  A  man  being  arraigned  for  homicide  objects  to 
answer  because  the  person 'with  whose  death  he  was 
charged  had  been  outlawed  for  felony.  The  judges  at 
first  certainly  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
any  one  to  kill  an  outlaw  unless  it  were  upon  his  resisting 
a  bailiff  who  should  attempt  to  arrest  him.  But  after  argu- 
ment, they  said  they  *  must  send  to  the  chancery  to  enquire  if 
the  deceased  had  a  charter  of  pardon,  and  search  their  own 
rolls  to  see  if  his  outlawry  has  been  reversed  ;*  and  they  ad- 
mitted the  prisoner  to  bail  in  the  mean  time,  telling  him  that 
if  they  found  that  there  had  been  no  pardon  and  no  revei*sal 
of  the  outlawry,  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  answer. 
This  case  therefore  seems  to  show  that  Lord  Coke  prema- 
turely claimed  for  the  judges  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IlL 
the  merit  of  abolishing  this  barbarous  practice;  indeed  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Slaundforde,  in  his 
*  Pleas  of  the  Crown,*  mentions  the  above  case,  and  speaks 
of  the  law  upon  this  subject  as  doubtful.  However,  though 
the  technical  quality  of  homicide  so  committed  may  have 
been  questionable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice 
of  killing  outlaws  like  wild  beasts  had  ceased  long  before 
Staundforde*s  time. 

The  consequences  of  outlawry  are  the  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels  universally.  Where  it  takes  place  upon  a  pro- 
secution for  treason  or  felony,  it  amounts  to  a  conviction  and 
attainder  of  the  offence  charged,  and  therefore  all  the 
outlaw's  real  property,  as  well  as  his  personalty,  is  for- 
feited. Where  it  takes  place  upon  criminal  prosecutions 
for  misdemeanors,  or  upon  civil  actions,  the  profits  only  of 
the  defendant's  lands  are,  during  his  life,  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  The  outlaw,  having  neither  the  privilege  nor  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  is  incapable  of  maintaining  any  action  real 
or  personal ;  at  the  common  law  he  could  not  be  a  juror,  as 
he  was  not  *  liber  et  legalis  ;*  and  he  is  expressly  excluded 
from  acting  as  a  juror  by  stat.  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  sec  3. 

The  consequences  of  outlawry  being  so  highly  penal,  Ihe 
law  has  at  all  times  been  careful  that  no  person  shall  be 
outlawed  without  sufficient  notice  of  the  process  of  the  court, 
and  without  satisfactory  proof  of  his  contumacy.  It  is 
therefore  required,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  all  civil  cases, 
and  in  ail  indictments  for  misdemeanors,  and  probably  also 
for  felonies  not  capital,  three  consecutive  writs  of  capiat, 
each  issuing  upon  the  return  of  the  former  one,  shoula  be 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  proceeding 
is  commenced.  If  upon  all  these  writs  the  return  is  non  est 
inventus,  a  writ  of  exigent  or  exigi  facias  is  sued  out,  which 
requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to  be  called  or 
exacted  in  five  successive  county  courts,  or  in  five  successive 
hustings,  if  in  London ;  and  if  he  renders  himself,  to  take 
him.  But  if  he  does  not  appear  at  the  fifth  county-court  or 
busting,  judgment  of  outlawry  is  forthwith  pronounced 
against  him  by  the  coroners,  who  are  the  judges  for  this 
purpose  in  the  county-court,  and  by  the  recorder  if  the  pro- 
ceedings are  in  London  (Co.  Litt.,  288  b ;  Dyer,  223  a, 
317  a);  and  the  fact  of  such  judgment  having  been  given 
is  returned  by  the  sheriff  upon  the  exigent.  Upon  this 
return  a  writ  of  capias  utlegatum  may  be  issued  into  any 
county  to  arrest  the  defendant,  and  other  process  follows 
against  his  property.  As  an  additional  security  that  a  man 
shall  not  be  outlawed  without  notice  of  the  process  to  which 
he  is  required  to  appear,  the  several  statutes  provide  that  a 
writ  of  proclamation  shall  issue  at  the  same  time  with  the  exi- 
gent into  the  county  where  the  defendant  dwells,  command- 
ing the  sheriff  to  make  three  proclamations  of  him  in  noto- 
rious places  in  the  county  a  month  before  the  outlawry  shall 
take  place. 
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The  only  difference  between  the  proceedings  in  outlawry 
upon  an  indictment  of  treason  or  capital  felony  and  thoste 
upon  civil  actions  and  pro>ecutions  for  inferit>r  mines,  is 
that  one  capias  is  in  the  former  case  sufficient  before  the 
award  of  the  exigent. 

An  outlawry  may  be  reversctl  by  writ  of  error,  in  which 
the  party  may  avail  himself  of  errors  cither  of  law  or  fact ; 
and  the  slightest  mi»take  in  any  part  of  tho  proceedings 
will  avoid  the  outlawry.  It  was  formerly  necessary  to  pro- 
cure a  pardon  from  the  crown,  by  which  the  outlaw  was  re- 
stored to  his  law,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
•  inlagatus.*  In  modern  times  it  is  the  usual  course  for  the 
courts  to  reverse  outlawries  upon  motion,  without  obliging 
the  parties  to  sue  out  writs  of  error  or  procure  pardons,  and 
by  tnis  practice  justice  is  expedited  ana  exiwnse  saved. 

OVATION.    [Triithph.] 

OVERBURY,  SIR  THOMAS.    [James  I] 

OVERSEER,  an  otlioar  appointed  by  justices  of  coun- 
ties or  boroughs,  for  parishes  under  the  43  Eliz.,  2,  and  for 
townships  under  the  13  &  14  Car.  II.,  12.  They  cannot  be 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  for  one  parish  or  township. 
Churchwardens  are  ex-officio  overseers  of  the  poor.  The 
duties  of  an  overseer  and  of  an  assistant-overseer  are  iden- 
tical, the  latter  being  a  paid  otiiccr,  appointed  under  the  59 
Geo.  III.,  12.  where,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  extent  of  the  parish,  or  other  diiliculties,  the 
services  are  onerous  and  troublesome.  Before  the  passing 
of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act,  it  was  the  business  of  an 
overseer  as  well  to  appropriate  and  distribute  as  to  make 
out  and  collect  the  poor-rate^.  "Where  no  select  vestry  ex- 
isted, he  was  judge  of  the  necessities  of  applicants  for  and 
receivers  of  parochial  relief,  an  appeal  in  case  of  refusal 
lying  before  magistrates  in  petty  sessions.  For  an  account 
of  the  abuses  which  arose  from  the  trust  the  law  formerly 
confided  to  overseers,  see  the  article  Poor- Law.  We  will 
now  describe  the  present  duties  of  an  overseer  in  parishes 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment 
Act :  1 ,  Relating  to  the  management  of  the  poor  and  to  the 
boards  of  guardians  of  the  district ;  2,  With  respect  to  re- 
turning lunatic  and  jury  lists;  3,  With  reference  to  the 
registration  of  voters. 

1.  The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  limited  the  authority 
of  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  by  transferring  to  a  board  of 
guardians  such  portion  of  his  duties  as  related  to  ascertain- 
ing fit  objects  for  parochial  relief,  the  amount  of  relief  to  be 
given,  and  the  manner  of  giving  it.  With  such  scn'ices  he 
has  now  little  to  do.  His  first  business  on  entering  upon 
his  office  is  to  possess  himself  as  soon  as  he  is  able  of  the 
parish  books  and  documents,  including  all  orders  of  bastardy 
under  which  money  is  payable ;  to  collect  outstanding  arrears, 
if  any ;  and  to  settle  tne  balance  with  the  outgoing  overseer. 
He  will  probably  be  soon  called  upon  to  levy  a  rate,  which 
must  be  made  by  a  majority  of  parish-officers.  On  refusal 
by  any  party  to  pay  the  rate  being  sworn  to  by  the  overseer, 
a  summons  will  be  granted  against  the  defaulter  by  a 
roagisUrate.  An  appetu  may  be  carried  by  the  rate  payer  to 
the  district  petty  sessions,  on  the  ground  of  inequality,  un- 
fairness, or  incorrectness,  if  at  least  seven  days'  notice  be 
given  to  the  collector  or  overseer  under  the  hand  of  tho  party 
appellant ;  or  to  the  auarter-sessions,  on  the  ground  that  the 
property  is  not  rateaule.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  overseer 
to  appear  before  the  justices  to  support  the  validity  of  the 
rate.  He  roust  collect  all  arrears  that  he  is  able  from  the 
fathers  of  bastard  children,  and  keep  the  weekly  payments 
from  them  currently  paid  up.  In  cases  of  refusal  to  pav, 
or  other  difficulties,  he  should  apply  to  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians for  advice  before  taking  the  proceedings  justified  by 
law.  He  is  only  to  give  relief  to  the  poor  '  in  any  case  of 
sudden  or  urgent  necessity ;'  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  is 
to  report  to  the  relieving-officer  bis  having  given  such 
relief.  Tho  relief  may  not  be  given  in  money,  but  onlv  in 
articles  of  absolute  necessity.  The  orders  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  further  set  forth,  that  *  If  any  overseer  shall 
receive  an  order  directing  relief  to  be  given  to  any  person 
(duly  certified,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  one  of  the  signing 
justices,  to  be  of  his  own  knowle<lge  wholly  unable  to  work), 
without  requihng  that  such  person  sliall  reside  in  any 
workhouse,  he  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  same  to  the 
relieving  otiicer  of  his  township  or  place,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Board  of  Guardians  at  their  next  meeting.'  At  the 
end  of  each  quarter  the  overseer  will  receive  a  notice  from 
the  auditor  of  the  union  to  attend  him,  that  his  accounts 
may  be  examined  and  audited.    At  these  times  he  should 


take  with  him  all  his  parish  books,  letters,  and  papers,  to 
any  of  which  reference  may  possibly  be  made.  il«  is  to 
manage  and  collect  the  rents  of  parish  property ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  Michaelmas  quarter  he  should  make  out  a 
*  terrier  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  and  an  invtrntory  of 
stock,  moneys,  goods,  and  effects  belonging  to  such  parish  ur 
place,  or  given  or  applicable  in  aid  of  the  poor-rates  thereof.* 
The  accounts  of  overseers  must  be  submitted  to  two  magu* 
tratcs  for  their  examination  wiihin  fourteen  davs  after  the 
251  h  of  March.  The  proceedings  for  the  election  of  a 
guardian  or  guardians  in  their  diritrict  are  likewise  ctmdurted 
for  the  most  \\an  by  the  overseer.  He  must  distribute  and 
affix  the  notices,  receive  the  names  of  candidate^,  and,  il 
there  be  a  contest,  circulate  %*oting-papcrs,  receive  the  vote«, 
and  return  the  names  of  the  succes'sful  candidate  or  candi- 
dates, according  to  the  forms  of  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners and  the  provisions  of  the  4  &  5  William  IV., 
cap.  7G.  (See  clauses  38-41  of  the  l\x)r- Law  Amendment 
Act.) 

In  cases  in  which  affiliation  seems  desirable,  or  respecting 
orders  of  removal  from  his  parish,  or  notices  received  « 
orders  of  removal  to  it.  the  overseer  should  hear  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  their  next  ensuing  meeting. 
He  will  likewise  receive  instructions,  if  he  is  ignomnt  or 
doubtful  of  the  forms  which  mubt  be  complied  with  in  such 
cases. 

2.  At  their  first  petty-sessions  after  the  15th  of  August,  the 
justices  of  the  district  issue  their  warrants  to  the  oveneen 
to  return  lisis  of  all  insane  persons  chargeable  in  their  re- 
spective parishes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to  make 
this  return,  as  well  as,  in  the  case  of  any  insane  persoo  be- 
coming chargeable,  to  give  notice  within  seven  days  to  some 
magistrate  acting  for  that  division  of  the  county.  In  July 
he  will  receive  from  the  high-constable  of  the  diTisioo  a 
precept,  containing  full  information  of  his  duty  respecting 
the  return  of  a  list  of  persons  liable  to  ser^e  on  juries.  This 
return  is  to  be  made  before  the  1st  of  September. 

3.  With  regard  to  registration,  his  business  is  as  fullows. 
On  the  20th  of  June  in  each  year,  he  will  affix  on  the  chuick 
door  a  notice,  directing  fVesh  claimants  for  votes  to  make 
formal  claim  in  writing  to  the  overseer  on  or  before  the  20tli 
of  July.  His  next  step  is  to  make  out  for  each  parish  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  already  in  the 
register,  together  with  those  of  all  claimants,  lliis  \ml 
must  be  completed  by  the  last  day  of  July,  and  affixed  on 
the  church  or  chapel,  and,  if  there  be  no  church  or  chapel, 
in  some  conspicuous  situation,  on  the  two  first  Sundays  ta 
August  He  must  eive  copies  of  this  list  for  a  reasooable 
payment,  if  required.  On  or  before  the  25th  of  Augutf, 
objections  to  votes  may  be  received.  An  alphabetical  Urt 
of  objections  is  to  be  posted,  as  before,  on  the  two  Sundays 
next  preceding  the  15th  of  September.  When  the  retisiog 
barrister  holds  his  court,  it  >%ill  be  the  duty  of  the  ovenwr 
to  attend.  His  expenses  arising  from  his  duties  eonnectcd 
with  registration  are  defrayed  from  the  poor-rate.  So  far 
with  regard  to  registration  of  county  voters.  Ovenecrs  c4 
a  parish  situated  in  a  boroush,  by  the  last  da?  of  July, 
without  any  claims  being  made,  must  make  an  alphabetical 
list  of  persons  having  a  10/.  uualification  in  respect  of  pre- 
mises situated  in  their  parish.  A  siiuilar  list  of  ireeaMi 
must  be  made  where  freemen  are  entitled  to  votea.  These 
lists  must  be  fixed  as  above.  Claims  from  persona  omitted  aid 
objections  are  received  on  or  before  the  25th  of  August,  and 
lists  of  these  claims,  &c.  are  to  be  posted  on  the  tvo  Sm* 
days  next  preceding  the  1 5th  of  September.  The  foms  ae» 
cording  to  which  overseers  are  to  fraqie  their  noticei  art  to 
be  found  in  the  acts  of  parliament  whence  their  obligatioea 
arise,  and  are  collected  in  a  useful  pamphlet,  from  which  this 
article  has  been  compiled,  entitled  'The  Duties  of  OTs^ 
seers  of  the  Poor,*  by  George  Dudgeon,  London. 

OVERTURE  (Ouverture,  Fr.),  a  musical  eonpositkm 
for  a  full  instrumental  band,  introductory  to  an  ecatonsb 
opera,  or  ballet ;  a  kind  of  musical  prologue,  and,  as  snchi 
ought  to  be  in  good  keeping  with  the  piece  which  it  ushen 
in ;  though  in  most  instances  but  little  atlcnlkm  has  hetm 

Said  to  the  character  of  this  important  feature  of  the  nele* 
rama.  There  are  some  exceptions  however,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  three  most  intellectual  com- 
posers not  to  mention,  as  instances  of  deep  thought  and 
poetical  imagination,  the  fine  overtures  to  i>ofi  Giorummi^ 
The  Freiichutz,  and  A  MidiummerSighfe  Dream,  all  i 
which  fully  prepare  the  mind— in  so  far  as  iuartieulate 
sounds  can  prepare  it — for  the  romantic  stones  and  su- 
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1  agoncy  on  which   the"  following   scenes  are 

»rture  originated  with  Lully  [Lully],  whose  com- 
supplied  many  of  the  early  Italian  operas  with  an 
istrumental  piece.  And  indeed  the  great  Handel 
mitated  to  a  certain  extent  the  overtures  of  the 
»mposer ;  though  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other  of 
be  improved  whatever  he  touched. 
YSSEL,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
situated  between  52°  6'  and  53°  52'  N.  lat  and 
i"*  40'  and  T*  5'  £  long.  The  area  is  1280  square 
ibout  that  of  the  county  of  Gloucestershire.  It  is 
on  the  north  by  Friesland  and  Drenthe,  on  the 
te  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the  Prussian  province 
iialia,  on  the  south  by  Guelderland,  and  on  the 
faeldertand  and  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  a  low  level 
containing  a  few  hills,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
».  The  soil  is  wet  and  marshy,  especially  in  the 
irt,  where  the  peat  moors  of  Echter  and  Harden- 
nd  between  Ryssum,  Hardenberg.  and  Ootmar- 
iere  are  likewise  several  sandy  heaths,  but  near 

there  is  some  rich  corn  land.  The  chief  river  is 
,  which  runs  along  the  frontier  of  Guelderland, 
'  feet  in  breadth  ;  it  is  joined  at  Deventer  by  the 
k«  and  falls  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  below  Kampen ; 
era  are  the  Zwarte  Water  (i.e.  Blackwater), 
e,  and  the  Linde.  A  canal,  called  the  Willems- 
ch  unites  the  Yssel  and  the  Zwarte  Water,  was 

1819.  The  province  contains  several  small  lakes. 
ate  is  moist,  and,  on  account  of  the  extensive 
unhealthy.  The  products  are  some  corn,  flax,  rape 
•e,  potatoes,  garden  fruits,  plums  in  great  abund- 
some  wood, especially  oak  and  alder.  There  are  the 
Jomestjc  animals,  poultry,  small  game,  great  num- 
iJd  geese,  fish,  and  bees.  The  inhabitants  derive 
f  subsistence  from  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  by 
)eat.  Agriculture  is  of  secondaiy  importance, 
some  few  spots  on  the  Yssel.  The  pastures  being 
especially  in  the  western  parts  of  the  province,  the 
1  a  great  size.  Tiic  sheep,  which  are  numerous, 
aall  breed,  and  their  wool  is  coarse.  The  breed 
er  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  merinos. 
i  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Guelderland.  Con- 
profit  is  derived  from  the  breeding  of  bees  and 
;s.  The  manufactures  are  linen,  woollens,  cotton, 
3y  printing-paper  and  common  writing-paper:  there 
9rka  at  Deventer.  Thebleachingof  linen  is  pretty 
canie<l  on.  The  articles  of  exportation  are  cattle, 
tese,  woel,  plums,  honey,  wax,  linen,  basket-work, 
ind  paper.  In  proportion  to  its  extent,  this  is  the 
ious  province  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  number  of  the 
s  is  191.500,  who  are  mostly  Calvinists ;  there 
it  many  Roman  Catholics,  some  Baptists,  and  a 
rana. 

>vince  is  divided  into  three  districts,  those  of 
melo,  and  Deventer,  so  named  after  the  chief 
woll,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  well  built 
tie  Zwarte  Water,  a  short  league  from  the  Yssel, 
:r  farther  from  the  Vechte,  with  which  it  has  a 
ratiou  by  means  of  the  Willemsvaert  above  men- 
t  U  defended  by  a  rampart,  which  is  planted  with 
'  trees,  and  by  very  strong  outworks.  It  has  three 
ling  to  as  many  suburbs,  eight  churches,  a  house 
on,  and  a  Latin  school.  The  inhabitants,  between 
i  17,000,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  There 
sn  tanneries,  fourteen  manufactories  of  cordage, 
manufactories,  one  of  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  ex- 
iaching-grounds. 
tr  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel,  over  which 

bridge  of  boats,  and  which  here  receives  the 
i,  which  runs  through  the  town.    It  is  a  fortified 

the  works  have  fallen  into  decay.  There  are 
ches,  the  principal  of  which  has  some  fine  paint- 

s.  There  is  a  gymnasium  and  other  public  in- 
The  manufactures  are  linen,  carpets,  and  stock- 
hich  the  poor-house  supplies  20,000  pairs  annu- 
(xo,  and  cordage ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  follow 
•ations  of  tanners,  sugar-refiners,  salt-boilers, 
lers,  iron -founders,   and    brewers.    Deventer  is 

a  kind  of  gingerbread,  the  composition  of  which 
be  a  secret,  and  which  is  annually  exported  to 
of  5000/.  The  trade  of  Deventer  is  very  consi- 
he  exports  are  corn  of  all  kinds,  ham  and  bacon, 


tobacoo,  wine,  cheese  (a  million  pounds  in  a  year),  oil,  sugar, 
chicory,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  wool,  Tinegar,  and  rum. 
The  population  is  now  (1840)  above  14,000.  Deventer  i* 
the  birth-place  of  the  learned  James  Gronovius.  Thomas  k 
Kempis  taught  and  died  in  this  town.* 

Almelo,  on  the  Vechte,  has  2500  inhabitants,  among 
whom  there  are  many  Baptists ;  they  manufacture  woollens 
and  linen ;  of  the  latter  14,000  pieces  are  annually  exported. 
Other  towns  in  this  province  are  Enschede,  2600  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  district  Lomneske,  with  6000  inhabitants;  the 
manufactures  of  which  are  worth  a  million  of  tiorins  annu- 
ally. Hasselt,  1500  inhabitants;  Steenwyck,  2500  inha- 
bitants ;  Bome,  3000  inhabitants,  and  Hengelo,  2500  in- 
habitants, both  of  them  flourishing  manufacturing  towns. 
(Hassel ;  Horschelmann ;  Cannabich.) 

O'VIBOS.    [Ox.] 

OVI'DIUS,  PU'BLIUS  NASO,  was  bom  at  Sulroo  in 
the  country  of  the  Feligni,  b.c.  43,  the  same  year  in  which 
Cicero  was  murdered,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  died.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
chietly  known  from  his  own  writings,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  10th  elegy  of  the  4th  book  of  the  •  Tristia.*  Ovtd 
was  of  an  equestrian  family.  He  had  a  brother  exactly 
twelve  months  older  than  himself;  the  two  brothers  were 
sent  to  Rome  for  their  education  at  an  early  age.  From 
his  boyhood  Ovid  was  fond  of  writing  verses,  and,  as  he 
says  of  himself, 

'  SpoDte  sua  numeros  carmen  veniebat  ad  aptot* 
£t  quod  tentabam  itcribere  versus  erat* 

His  father  discouraged  his  poetic  aspirations  on  the 
ground  that  poverty  was  the  condition  of  poets,  and  the  youth 
accordingly  tried  to  prepare  himself  for  the  career  of  the 
bar.  The  two  brothers  were  educated  under  the  care  of  some 
of  the  best  teachers  then  in  Rome— Plotius  Grippus,  whom 
Quintilian  {InsL  Or.,  ii.  4)  considered  one  of  the  first  teachers 
of  eloquence,  Arellius  Fuscus,  the  friend  of  Horace,  Messala, 
and  fortius  Latro,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Seneca. 
Seneca  says  that  he  had  seen  Ovid  practising  declamation 
before  Fuscus.  His  brother  Lucius  died  after  completing 
his  twentieth  year,  an  event  which  Ovid  most  affectionately 
lamented.  On  attaining  the  suitable  age,  Ovid  discharged 
theofficeof  one  of  the  Triumviri,  and  other  public  duties  subse- 
quently. He  also  acted  as  one  of  the  court  of  the  Centumviri, 
and  on  several  occasions  as  a  judex.  (Tristt  ii.)  But  neither 
his  bodily  strength  nor  his  disposition  was  suited  to  public 
or  active  life ;  poetry  was  his  delight,  and  he  resolved  to 
dedicate  himself  to  it.  He  accofdingly  sought  the  society 
of  the  contemporary  poets  whose  names  he  has  himself 
recorded.  He  was  acquainted  with  Macer,  Propertius, 
Ponticus,  Bassus,  and  Horace,  who  was  about  twenty-two 
years  older.  He  only  just  saw  Virgil  and  Tibullus,  both  of 
whom  died  b.c.  18.  He  was  married  to  his  first  wife  when 
he  was  very  young.  The  match  was  not  a  suitable  one, 
and  the  wife  was  soon  divorced.  A  second  wife  was  in  like 
manner  put  away,  though  the  poet  had  no  serious  charge 
to  make  against  her.  Ovid's  amours  with  Corinna,  whom  he 
celebrates  under  this  fictitious  name,  and  with  other 
women,  may  have  tended  to  interrupt  his  conjugal  felicity. 
However  this  may  be,  he  ventured  to  take  a  third  wife,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily  to  the  time  of  his  exile.  He  had 
a  daughter,  probably  by  his  third  wife ;  the  daughter  was 
twice  married.  His  father  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety, 
and  his  mother  shortly  after ;  but  neither  of  them  lived  to 
see  their  son*s  disgrace  and  exile. 

Ovid  spent  an  easy  life  at  Rome  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
society  of  his  contemporary  poets  and  friends,  Aiticus,  Pedo 
Albinovanus,  Tuticanus,  and  others  already  enumerated,  and 
in  the  possession  of  a  competent  income.  He  visited  Asia 
and  Sicily,  but  it  does  not  apnear  at  what  period  of  his  life 
(Ex  Pont.,  ii.,  Ep.  10) ;  probably  when  he  wasa  young  man. 
His  residence  at  Rome  was  near  the  Capitol  ( Trist,,  i..  El.  3), 
and  he  had  some  gardens  near  the  junction  of  the  Flami- 
nian  and  Claudian  roads ;  he  had  also  a  patrimony  in  the 
country  of  the  Peligni.  Ovid  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  Augustus  Caesar ;  and  an  *£picedion  on 
the  death  of  Ihrusus*  (b.c.  9),  addressed  to  his  mother  Livia, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  attributed  to  him.  Among  his  vari- 
ous poetical  works  which  were  written  and  published  before 
his  exile,  his  three  books  '  Artis  Am^riee,'  appeared  in  the 
year  2  B.C.,  the  same  year  in  which  Augustus  banished  his 
daughter  Julia.  Previous  to  the  *  Ars  Amatoria '  he  had 
published  his  three  books  of '  A  mores,'  which  were  origin* 
ally  in  five  books;  and  also  his  'Heroides,' 
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At  the  clo«e  of  the  year  ad.  8,  when  he  had  just  com-  ' 
pleted  his  fifiiotli  your,  he  was  haninhi-d  fiotn  Riiine  hy  | 
Auf^^ustus.  Tlie  sentence  was  ahOpioUicr  unex^iectcd;  ii 
fell  on  the  astonished  nma  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  ^tlaf-c  of 
his  exile  was  Toini,  a  Slilesinu  Ci»l)ny  {Trist.,  iii.,  Kl.  !»)  in 
the  rouniry  of  the  Getic,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuxinc. 
Ovid  has  de^c^ibed  in  a  most  touchins;  manner  (7'm/.,  i.,  Kl. 
3)  the  la<it  ni^ht  which  he  spent  in  Koine,  and  his  eternal 
geparation  from  liis  wife  and  friends;  his  daughter  was 
absent  in  Lab) a.  His  property  was  not  confiscated,  but  his 
cxde  was  for  life.  The  cause  of  the  banishment  of  Ovid  is 
not  distinctly  stated  by  himself,  nor  by  any  other  writer  ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  led  to  Tarious  conjectures,  all  of 
which  however  are  devoid  of  any  historical  foundation. 
The  sup]H)sition  that  0\id  was  banished  for  an  amour  with 
the  emperor*^  daut^hter  Julia  rests  on  no  evidence,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Julia  was  banished  ten  years 
before  Ovid.  He  admits  {Trist.,  v..  El.  1 1)  that  his  offence 
deserved  a  severer  punishment  than  the  emperor  infhcted. 
His  sentence  was  not  Exsiliura.  but  Relegatio ;  and  the 
difference  was  not  unimportant.  Exsilium  was  followed  by 
h)H.H  of  fortune  and  citizenship  ;  Relegatio  was  not  followed 
hy  loss  of  citizenship,  and  only  accompanied  with  loss  of 
property  so  far  as  such  loss  was  omprehended  in  the  sen- 
tence of  Relegatio.  The  poet  himself  has  expressed  this 
with  strict  technical  accuracy  in  one  of  his  ele^ries  addressed 
to  his  wife,  in  which  he  tells  her  that  site  cannot  be  truly 
upbraide«l  as  being  the  wife  of  an  exile,  inasmuch  as  his 
ientence  was  only  Relegatio : 

'  Ncc  vium.  nrc  o|te«.  uec  jut  mlhi  ri\ i«  jdemit ; 

Qvjt  mrnii  Titio  prrili>n*  ruurta  cnra 

Sed  uuia  p^crato  U&ciuiis  non  nfTuit  ilH. 

Nil  nUi  me  patriis  junkit  aUire  focii.' 

TrisL,  v.,  Et.  11. 

In  Other  passages  however  {Trist.,  iii..  El.  3,  &c.)  he  calls 
himself  Exsul,  but  doubtless  in  the  general  sense  of  that 
term ;  for  Relegatio  was  one  of  the  species  of  which  Exsilium 
was  the  genus. 

He  admits  (TViW.,  ii.  207)  that  there  were  two  charges 
against  him,  the  character  of  his  amatory  verses  and  some 
fault  (error)  which  he  never  mentions.  The  whole  of  the 
second  l>ook  of  the  *  Tristia,'  which  is  addressed  to  Augus- 
tus, is  an  a]>ology  for  his  erotic  poetr}',  and  he  complains 
that  though  written  hmi^  before  the  date  of  his  banishment, 
it  was  wade  the  ground  or  pi-etext  of  his  punishment: 

*  No*  qiiuqup  jim  priilcm  tcripUi  ixHrcnvim-ii  uno: 

Supplicimin  pati'.ur  uoa  uuta  culpa  outuin.' 

Trttl.,  ii.  539. 

In  various  other  passages  {Tri^t.,  iii..  El.  14 ;  iv..  El.  I ; 
%'.,  El.  1 ;  •  Ep.  ex  ronto.'  i.  1,  &c.)  he  refers  to  his  poetry 
as  one  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  he  was  punished  under  the  provisions  of  the  Julian 
Law,  De  Adulieriis  coercendis  {Oig-,  48,  tit.  v.),  which  was 
passed  about  o  c.  17  ;  for  though  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
as  known  to  us,  make  no  mention  of  obscene  poetry,  it  is 
clear  from  the  title  in  the  *  Digest  *  that  the  law  extended 
beyond  punishing  the  direct  parties  to  an  act  of  adultery, 
f  )r  it  punished,  among  others,  those  who  lent  their  houses 
for  adulterous  purposes.  Ovid  himself  says,  that  of  the  two 
charges  brought  against  him,  one  should  he  nameless,  but 
the  other  was  founded  on  his  amatory  poetry  as  encourag- 
ing to  adultery : 

*  Alhra  para  i up«rt>tt  qua  tur^H  erimioe  tmctuv, 

Ari;uur  olMCceni  ductor  adulteiii.* 

rmf..H.21U 

At  the  time  of  his  banishment  the  fifteen  books  of  the 
'Metamorphoses*  were  unfinished  {Trist.,  i..  El.  1 ;  ii.,  655  ; 
iii..  El.  14);  the  poet  had  burned  them,  as  being  incomplete, 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Rome,  but  there  were  other  copies 
in  existence.  The  twelve  books  of  the  *  Fasti,'  of  which  the 
first  six  only  have  been  preserved,  were  also  written  before 
his  exile,  and,  as  the  )'>oel  tells  us,  inscribed  to  Augustus 
Ca>sar.  They  were  finished  <luring  his  exile,  and,  as  we 
now  have  them,  inscribed  to  Cn'sar  German  icus. 

The  works  of  Ovid  written  during  his  banishment  are, 
the  five  books  of  the  *  Tristia,*  and  the  four  books  of  his 
'Letters  from  Pontus:*  the  letters  are  addresse<l  to  his  wife, 
to  Maximus,  Pedo  Albinovanus,  Graocinus,  Rufinus,  and 
others  of  his  friends.  The  *  Ibis  *  also  was  written  in  his 
banishment,  and  apparently  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Tomi. 

Notwithstanding  the  mo^t  abject  entreaties  of  the  poet 
and  the  interest  of  his  friends,  Augustus  never  recalled  him 
from  banishment.  He  died  at  Tomi.  ad.  18,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his  banishment.    Augustus  i 


died  four  years  before  him.  The  circumstance  of  his  not 
being  recalled  by  Tiberius  renders  it  probable,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  that  he  had  incurred  the  anger  of  Litia 
.Augusta.  The  poet,  who  had  eiijoAed  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
luxurious  capital  and  the  society  of  all  his  most  distingui*b«i 
C4)n temporaries,  s{>ent  the  last  years  of  his  life  ainong  a 
barbarous  people  and  in  an  inhospitable  climate,  wurn  out 
with  gnef  and  mental  anxiety  {Et  Pnrito,  i.,  Ep.  4).  Hu 
only  Consolation  in  exile  was  to  address  his  wife  and  absent 
friends,  and  his  letters  were  all  poetical.  Tlie  Muses,  wbu 
wore  the  cause  of  his  calamitv,  were  also  his  consolation  in 
misfortune.  Though  the  *  Tristia'  and  the  *  letters  from  Puu- 
tus '  have  no  other  topic  than  the  poet's  sorrovsi,  his  ei- 
quisite  taste  and  fruitful  invention  have  redeemed  then 
from  the  imputation  of  being  tedious,  and  they  arc  rtadvitb 
pleasure  ana  even  with  symiiathy. 

It  shows  thcversatility  of  his  talent  that  be  wrote  a  pota 
during  his  exile  in  the  Getic  language ;  the  subject  was.  the 

C raises  of  Augustus  Coesar  and  his  family.  The  rude 
arbarians  to  whom  Ovid  recited  this  poem  were  surprised 
and  delighted:  their  uncivilised  minds  acknowledged  tbt 
power  of  *  immortal  verso.'  Tliey  applauded  and  aniiei- 
pate<l  the  poet's  recall ;  but  the  stem  master  of  the  Roohb 
world  was  inexorable.     (Ex  Ponto^  iv.,  Ep.  13.) 

The  works  of  Ovid  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  literature  of  Rome.  \Vith  the  exception  of  the  *  Meta- 
morphoses,* they  are  aU  written  in  the  elegiac  measure,  ikt 
restraint  of  which  would  have  been  ill  suited  to  such  loa^ 
compositions  as  the  *  Fasti,'  in  the  hands  of  almost  anyotkir 
Roman  poet.  But  Ovid  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  terhnifal 
part  of  poetr}',  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  consunmatt 
skill  he  has  contrived  to  include  in  each  consecutive  pair  of 
versos  a  full  and  complete  sense.  It  is  rarely  neceoMuy  to 
go  beyond  each  pair  of  verses  in  order  to  obtain  the  mean 
ing  of  the  ))oet ;  each  couplet  is  generally  complete  in  itotU 
And  yet  the  whole  of  a  long  poem  written  in  this  measuraii 
so  artfullv  and  skilfully  combined,  that  it  exhibits  a  feulikos 
unity.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  however  of  this  !»- 
straint,  that  the  elegiac  poems  of  Ovid  are  sometinst 
expressed  with  such  an  epigrammatic  brevity  as  to  be  o^ 
scure ;  and  the  antithesis,  which  seems  to  he  in  some  nflh 
surc  inseparable  from  this  kind  of  measure,  and  eertaoriy 
w  as  rather  sought  after  than  avoided  by  the  poet,  is  soBt- 
times  too  frequent. 

If  we  estimate  the  character  of  Ovid  by  his  erotie  pi      r. 
we  must  admit  that  he  is  without  excuse.    The  pleas 
the  sex  seems  to  have  been  the  uppermost  thought  oi  wv 
mind,  and  the  tendency  of  his  '  Amores  *  and  *  Ars  Amaim' 
must  be  considered  injurious  to  the  morals  of  a  people.  Tki 
*  Rcmedia  Amoris'  can  hai-rllv  be  viewed,  as  some  are  ia» 
clined  to  view  it,  as  a  kind  of  Palinodia,  or  recantation  of 
his  amatory  poetry.     If  we  estimate  the  character  of 
|)oet  by  that  of  the  licentious  age  in  which  he  lived,  ve 
judge  him  more  favourably:  though  a  man  of  plcasurv,a> 
was  teini^eratc  in  eating  and  drinking,  humane,  and  goM- 
rally  belove<l. 

There  are  no  passages  in  the  extant  works  of  Ovid  vliid 
approach  the  gross  obscenity  of  many  passages  in  Catul 
Horace,  and  other  Roman  writers;  and  this  is  a         !•■» 
least  viewed  as  a  matter  of  taste.    In  a  moral  poin^  w  noe 
his  poetry  may  be  more  dangerous.    The  voluptuous  1N^ 
tures  of  Ovid  are  only  covered  with  a  transparent  veil: 
even  this  is  sometimes  withdrawn.     It  is  rather  i        » 
that  the  '  Heroides,'  which  abound  in  obscure  allusiuiw 
in  voluptuous  imagery,  and  are  often  difficult  to  under      ^ 
should  have  been  so  much  used  as  an  elementary  oci 
book  in  modern  times. 

The  two  great  works  of  Ovid  are  his  '  MetamorphoMi' 
and  his  '  Fasti.'  The  subject  of  the  '  MctamorphoiM*  ii 
briefly  expressed  in  the  opening  of  the  first  book  :— 

*  In  nova  fprt  animut  muUUK dirciY  (ttrmai 
r«>r|>ura.     I)i  ro«p:it  ( mm  rut  mutastis  rt  illai} 
Ailoprati*  nicit:  |iriroaqu«  ah  urtf  in«  munli. 
Ad  niea  )>«rpetdum  deducite  tenpora  caimco.' 

The  rich  mythology'  of  Greece  furnished  0\-id,  as  it 
still  furnish  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor,  witl 
terials  for  his  art.     With  exquisite  taste,  simplicity, 
pathos,  he  has  narrated  the  fabuU)us  traditions  of  early 
and  given  to  them  that  appearance  of  reality  which  oui*» 
master-hand   could  impart.     His  pictures   of  nature 
striking  and  true;  he  selects  with  care  that  which  is  v 
propriate ;  he  rejects  the  superfluous ;  and  when  he  has  e 
pleted  his  work,  it  is  neither  defective  nor  redundaat 
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r  the  rnetorician,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poet,  is 
in  all  the  works  of  Ovid,  but  particularly  in  the 
boaes.'  The  two  speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
nning  of  the  thirteenth  book,  are  in  their  kind 
oiatory.  He  who  could  write  the  speech  of 
It  himself  have  become  an  orator,  and  if  he  had 
«3  age  of  Hortensius  and  Cicero,  might  have 
Jlysses  did — 


quid  facundU  potiet. 


(taroorphoses  *  are  read  with  pleasure  by  youth, 

i-read   in  more  advanced  age  with  still  greater 

fbe  poet  ventured  to  predict  that  his  poem  would 

and  be  read  wherever  the  Roman  name  was 

isti  *  of  Ovid  are  in  fact  a  valuable  historical  mo- 
He  has  preserved  to  us  the  Roman  calendar,  with 
ent  stories  attached  to  it,  collected  from  the  tra- 
the  people  and  the  old  chroniclers  and  antiqua- 

}wn  explanations  may  often  be  of  little  value, 
re  easily  separated  from  the  antient  story  or  tra- 
h  he  relates.     He  betrins  with  January,  and  fol- 

days  of  the  month  in  order,  he  assigns  to  each 
iate  festival  or  solemnities.  It  shows  no  small 
t  to  convert  the  Calendar  of  his  country  into  a 
d  instructive  poem,  rich  in  historic;il  facts,  and 
ind  relieved  by  true  poetry.  A  complete  com- 
I  the  '  Fasti'  would  be  a  valuable  commentary  on 
itory.  The  last  six  books  are  unfortunately  lost. 
)te  also  one  tragedy  at  least,  the  '  Medea '  ( Trtst , 
IS  highly  spoken  of  by  Quintilian  {Inst,  Or.,  x.  1), 
citus  {De  Orat.  Dialog.,  12). 
re  Tahous  other  small  poems  attributed  to  him, 
ithout  good  reason. 

ions  of  the  collected  and  separate  poems  of  Ovid 
>us.  The  best  edition  of  his  complete  works  is 
m,  4  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1727.  The  French 
s  of  the  various  poems,  which  are  vcrv  numerous, 
ned  at  the  end  of  a  long  article  on  Ovid  in  the 
3  Universelle.'  There  are  numerous  English 
$: — 

translation  of  Ovid  into  English  verse  is  *  Ovid's 
losis,  in  Fifteen  Books,  translated  by  the  most 
lands,*  London.  1717,  fol.  There  have  been 
reprints  of  this  version.  The  translators  were, 
ddison,  Congreve,  Rowe,  Gay,  Ambrose  Phil- 
U  Crnxall,  and  Sewcll.  Sandys  translated  the 
toks,  Lond.  1627,  ful.;  and  separate  books  have 
lated  by  others.  There  is  a  literal  prose  trans- 
!^larke,  London,  1735,  8vo. ;  and  there  is  an- 
!  translation,  London,  1748.  There  are  many 
s  of  the  'Art  of  Love.'  one  by  Dry  den,  Congreve, 
I  as  of  the  *Heroical  Epistles,'  one  by  Quarles, 
't  8vo. ;  and  there  are  translations  in  verse  or 
alh,  of  the  *  Fasti  *  and  the  other  works, 
rdly  necessary  to  remark  that  a  translation  of 
English  can  have  little  value.  A  great  part  of 
consists  in  his  lan^ua<ie ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
meaning  of  the  original,  except  by  periphrasis  and 
5,  which  hardly  convey  the  meaning,  and  most  cer- 
roy  the  beauty  of  that  which  is  a  work  of  con- 
rt 

>0,  a  town  in  Spain  and  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
d  Asturias,  is  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  confluence 
le  rivers.  Ovia  or  Ove  and  Nora,  the  former  of 
( into  the  Nora,  and  the  Nora  into  the  Nalon, 
x)nsiderable  stream  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
»viedo  is  generally  assigned  to  Fruela  I.,  grand- 
ayo,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  it  in  a  d. 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Asturias. 
to  other  authorities,  Ovie<lo  was  a  considerable 
e  the  time  of  that  sovereign,  who  is  said  only  to 

it  the  capital  of  his  new  conquests  from  the 
ieithercase.it  is  more  than  probable  that  Oviedo 
;d  from  the  river  Ovia,  or  Ove,  near  to  which  that 
is.  During  the  middle  ages  Oviedo  was  known 
,  Christendom  as  the  City  of  the  Bishops  (*  Civitas 
im '),  owing,  we  are  told,  to  the  great  number  of 
of  the  church  who,  being  persecuted  and  exiled 
bammedan  conquerors,  took  refuge  in  this  place, 
s  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  a  council 
m  held  there  in  901,  the  bishopric  was  by  the 
ted  into  an  archbishopric.  This  dignity  however 
3,  No.  1048. 


was  in  the  course  of  time  transferred  to  the  church  of  Sant- 
iago, and  Oviedo  became  a  bishopric  as  before. 

Oviedo  contains  an  episcopal  palace,  three  parishes,  a 
cathedral,  and  a  collegiate  cnuich:  it  had  also  three  con- 
vents of  monks  and  three  of  nuns,  besides  four  hospitals. 
The  university,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town,  is 
well  endowed,  and  contains  a  numerous  and  select  library 
The  cathedral,  which  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  foundation 
of  Fruela  in  760,  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  the  pure 
Gothic  style,  equalled  perhaps  by  none  in  the  Peninsula. 
It  once  contained  a  ricn  treasury  of  valuable  vases,  reltcs, 
and  other  ornaments,  but  these  were  almost  entirely  lost  dur- 
ing the  Fiench  war.  The  remains  of  fourteen  kings  and 
queens  of  Asturias  are  deposited  in  one  of  the  chapels. 
There  is  also  in  the  town  another  very  fine  church,  San 
Salvador,  built  by  King  Silo  in  774.  The  streets  are  tole- 
rably straight,  regular,  and  well  paved.  The  principal 
square,  where  the  market  is  held,  is  handsome  and  large. 
There  are  some  public  walks,  ornamented  with  fountains 
and  trees,  the  principal  being  that  called  *  £1  Chambel.' 
The  town  is  provided  with  good  water  by  a  very  sumptu- 
ous aqueduct  of  forty-one  arches,  entiiely  budt  of  freestone. 
Oviedo  has  little  or  no  commerce,  like  most  of  the  inland  towns 
in  Spain,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  roads.  It  has  a  few  tan- 
yards,  two  manufactories  of  woollen  hats,  horn  combs,  but- 
tons for  the  use  of  the  peasantry,  and  some  coarse  linen- 
stuffs.  There  is  also  a  manufacture  of  arms,  supported  by 
the  government,  but  the  works  have  of  late  been  sus* 
pended. 

The  population  of  Oviedo  in  1827,  the  epoch  of  the  last 
census,  was  10,476.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
Feijoo,  the  author  of  the  *Teatro  Cntico,'  Madrid,  1777; 
of  the  bishop  Don  Pelayo,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Fer- 
nando el  Magno.  and  lefi  a  chronicle  of  Spain  and  a  genea- 
logy of  the  kings  of  Asturias;  of  Luis  Fernaiiclez  de 
Oviedo,  the  author  of  many  excellent  works  on  medicine 
and  botany;  and  lastly,  of  the  celebrated  Marina,  the  au- 
thor of  the  *Teuria  de  las  Cortes.'  Madrid.  1822.  Oviedo 
is  47  miles  north  of  Leon,  43°  19'  N.  lat ,  5*  57'  W  long. 

(Minano  ;  Florez,  Eipaiia  Sagrada,  Madrid,  1754; 
Pons.) 

OVIE'DO  Y  VALDE'S,  GONZALO  FERNANDEZ 
DE,  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of  the  New  World,  was 
born  at  Madrid  in  1478.  Being  of  noble  Asturian  descent, 
he  was,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  introduced  into  the  royal  pa- 
lace as  one  of  the  pages  of  Prince  John  of  Castile,  the  son 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  continued  wiih  the  court 
several  years,  and  was  present,  though  a  boy,  at  the  closing 
campaigns  of  the  Moorish  war  which  preceded  the  surren- 
der of  Uranada  (1490-92).  In  1514,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  he  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  where,  al- 
though he  revisited  his  native  country  several  tiroes,  he 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Oviedo  occu- 
pied several  important  posts  under  the  government:  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  fort  and  harbour  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or  Hayti,  and  captain  of 
a  company  of  infantry.  Charles  V.  appointed  him  also  to  an 
ofHce  of  a  literary  nature,  for  which  he  was  highly  qualified 
by  his  vast  learning  and  his  long  residence  in  the  New 
World,  that  of  historiographer  of  the  Indies.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  produced  his  principal  work,  'Historia 
General  de  las  Indias,'  in  fifty  bouks,  twenty  of  which* 
making  the  first  part,  were  printed  for  the  fiist  time  at  Se- 
ville in  1535,  fol.;*  reprinted  at  Salamanca  in  1547,  fol.; 
and  lastly,  at  Valladolid  in  1557.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Jean  Poleur,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1556* 
fol.  A  summary  of  this  work  is  also  inserted  in  Barcia's 
collection  of  the  '  Historiadores  Primitivos  de  las  Indias 
Occiden tales,*  Madrid,  1749,  fol.  Oviedo  wrote  likewise 
*  Tratado  de  la  Natural  Historia  de  las  Indias,*  Toledo, 
1526,  besides  two  tracts  respecting  the  'Palo  de  Guayacan' 
(the  Guayacum  officinale  of  Linnsus)  and  the  '  Palo 
Santo'  (Lignum  vit®),  which  are  translated  into  Latin  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  collection.  '  Scriptorum  de  Morbo  Gal- 
lico.'  But  the  work  for  which  Oviedo  is  justly  celebrated, 
though  known  only  to  a  few  scholars,  is  his  *Quinqusge- 
nas,*  so  entitled  from  its  consisting  of  fifty  dialogues,  in 
which  the  author  is  the  chief  interlocutor.  This  interesting 
production  contains  a  very  full  notice  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  Spain,  their  lineage,  revenues,  and  arms,  with  aa 

•  A  copy  of  this  icarM  edition,  with  the  anChor*i  BinatDTe  appoikkd  to  It- 
which  belopged  ooco  to  Sir  JoiepU  Banks,  is  in  the  BritUh  Mneeoai. 
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inaxbtmtible  fund  of  private  snecdola,  all  which  rendenil  | 
K  Dioal  valuable  addition  to  ibe  liiiiory  of  Ibal  lime.  This  I 
wurk  huweiur  Blill  remains  in  manosoript,  in  ibree  folio 
volulUM,  in  Ibe  national  library  of  Madiid.  and  it  is  only  i 
)ugh  tbe  extracts  of  Nsvarreie  tliat  ue  aru  enabled  lo 
mate  it*  contunts.  Oviedo  has  been  accused  of  treating  | 
the  Indians  employed  in  Ibo  Rold-minea  with  unjustifiable 
cruelty.  His  'History  of  India'  loo  has  been  denounced 
by  no  less  an  aulhorily  than  Las  Casas  as  a  wholenale  fa-  I 
brication,  'a*  full  of  liei  almo»t  as  pa^et;'  but  Ibere  can 
bo  no  doubt  thai,  though  ■omewhal  loose  and  ramblinir,  be 
p<usei«ed  extensive  itarei  of  information,  by  which  those 
who  have  followed  him  have  greatly  profited. 

Tbe  time  of  Oviedo's  deaih  is  uncertain,  but  bo  must 
have  lived  to  a  considerable  age:  he  was  still  alive  in  De- 
eembor,  lisn,  imco  Ibo  onginul  manuscript  above  alluded 
to,  preserved  in  tbe  library  at  Madrid,  is  signed  by  hiiD  at 
thesfieuf  79. 

(NavatTcIe,  Cnltccian  de  Viagii  y  Deicubrimientof,}5t,- 
^irid,  IniS  29;  Vtetctn.Hittoryqf  the R/ngnnf  FerJinatid 
itnd  Itnbfllit,  vol.  i.;  Muni)!,  HUtnria  dfl  Nwvo  Mundo, 
Madrid.  1793;  Pinelo,  fi'^iiiom*  <fa /o  Biblioleca  Orienlal, 
Madrid.  1737.) 

OVl'PAROUS.  An  animal  is  said  lobe  oviparous  when 
tbe  uvuin.  or  eg);,  is  exrludcd  Trom  the  body  entire  and 
hatched  after  such  exclubion.  Birds  and  ihe  great  majority 
of  reptiles  are  ovipaious  animals. 

OVlS,     [Sheep] 

OVOVlVlT.iROUS.  An  animal  is  said  to  be  ovovivi- 
parous  wlion  the  esg  is  hatched  within  the  body  and  Ibe 
young  one  is  excluded  alive.  Thus,  amon);  the  Ileptiln,  the 
young  of  Ihe  Lizaid   known  by  the  name  of  Zooliica  vivi- 

Sara,  the  l^ipfr,  the  RaUUmak«,  and  the  BHndicnrm,  ore 
alched  before  they  are  excludi-d  from  Ihe  boily,  and  iioi 
long  bufore  such  exclusion  :  indeed  it  is  probable  ihal  lh« 
rupture  of  the  cmi  tiikes  place  during  ihe  parturition.  The 
M(>nolremes<£'eA>[fna  and  Omithorhynchiit)  and  tlic  Mur- 
tupialia  are  c\amplei  of  oroviviparous  matnmiferuus  qua- 

OVULE,  in  Botany,  is  Ihe  un impregnated  seed.  It  ori- 
ginalos  from  a  succuleni  cellular  space  called  Ihe  placenta. 
[Placenta],  in  the  inside  of  the  seed-vessel,  and  may  b^- 
described  as  a  cellular  cone  or  nucleus,  enclosed  within  ont 
or  two  coats,  which  are  perforated  at  tbe  apex  of  the  cone. 
The   latter  contains  a  minute  sac,  called  tbe  Bae  of  tbe 

impregnation  has  taken  pli 
strouH  formations  renders  it  probable  tlial  Ibe  ovule,  mor- 
phol I igically  considered,  is  a  bud;  but  this  doctrine  it  not 
universally  admitted,  and  requires  confirinalion.  The  mo- 
diBraliont  of  the  ovule  consist  chiefly  in  an  inversion  of  its 
parts,  and  in  a  loss  of  one  of  its  membranous  coalings,  Ihe 
dutaiU  uf  which  are  suiieil  only  I o  special  inlroduclions  to 
holtiny.  An  account  of  llicm  will  be  found  in  Lindley's 
Jntriirluelinn  to  Botany,  .lr<l  edition,  p.  2 1 1. 

OVULITES.    [OpEBCULiFraA] 

ti'VULUM.(Malacology.)  [Cyprxidx,  vol.viii.,  p.Z57. 
ctsen.l 

OWEN,  JOHN.    [Thbolooy.] 

OWEN.  W     [Bible  Society] 

OWHYIIEE.    [8ANmvicH  Islamm] 

OWLS,    [Strio:d«] 

OX.  I1ic  i;enus  Bni  of  Linnaeus  consists  of  Ihoie  nirai- 
tiants  only  which  are  fainiliarl)  known  as  Oxen ;  and  though 
at  the  conclusion  of  lhi!>  artii'lc  we  Khali  eiidt-avour  to  give 
askeich  of  Ilie  ftiiiiily  Bnrrda:  aiTordiiig  lo  the  views  of 
iniirc  modern  loologi-U,  it  will  treat  mainly  of  Oren  only, 
or  the  form*  lompriM^  under  the  Liunean  genus  above 
named,  and  ibe  genus  Oriboi  of  De  Blainville. 

OROAMIZATiaN. 

Sketflon;  Skull.— The  froni,  or  forchcod,  is  wide  and 
flatiened;  the  lacrymal  bone  is  cnlarge^l  below  and  leavea 
no  open  spai-c  between  ii  and  the  nasal  bono.  TTjc  upper 
oeiipiial  and  parietal  b.mes  unite  at  so  early  u  period  into  a 
single  bunv,  ihat  Ibo  calT  almost  el  ils  birth  has  ihcm 
alruadyin  the conHuent  stale:  but  in  iheenrherBlaijesof  the 
fiBtUK,  the  iwo  parietal  ami  the  two  hilerpaiietal  hunes  are 
distiniiuislialile.  The  occipital  suture  rciuains  strong  below 
Ibe  ucripiial  creat,  and  so  differs  from  the  oilier  ruminants ; 
and  the  frontu!  lulute  reaches  up  tu  this  cre^i,  thus  furm- 
ing  the  principal  character  of  the  pbvsiugnuuty  of  tbe  ux. 
Tbe  holt  snau^ui  lo  the  aphtcDO-palatine  aperture  it 


is  bidden  in  the  sunken  ipaca  bahind  tli* 
orbital  ni  superroolar  prominence  of  the  maxillary  bone; 
St  ils  superior  border  a  small  portion  only  of  ibe  toDMT  ia 
perceptible.  The  tympanic  cavities  terminate  in  long  sharp 
points,  and  between  ibem  ihe  bosilary  bone  prcaenu  iws 
strong  prominences.  Tbe  temporal  ala  of  the  anlanot 
sphenoid  bone,  which  in  tbe  antelopes  and  stags  ho*  lb* 
crest  but  slightly  projeciing.  has  In  ihe  Oxen  a  slnmg  and 
sharp  projection. 

0 
Dental  Fomiula: — Incisors  - 


TMik  iirOs. 


t  the  artic'e  Btios* 


(See  the  figure!)  of  skulls  of  Oxen  i 
and  those  of  the  Bot  Ca^^r  and  fioffnmifeniM  below.) 

Tlie  rest  of  the  tikeleion  is  much  like  Ibat  of  the  other 
ruminants,  and  the  following  cuts  will  give  a  belief  ids 
than  woids  of  the  construction  uf  iheexiiemiliea. 

Tbe  antcriiir  angle  of  Ihe  spino  of  the  scapula  ii 
loni;cd,  as  in  the  camels,  into  an  acromial  spophyi      •—• 
the  spinal  border  is  rounded;  moreover  in  the  Ox  tU> 
of  the  spine  towards  tbe  neck  of  the  bone  it  blended  i 
the  anterior  border.    In  ibe  pelvis  of  the  rnminant*  etn—- 
rally  the  spinal  angle  of  tbo  os»  ilii  is  vrider  and 
mure  backwards  than  the  external  angle,  the  Iruncal 
which   is   oblique  and   nearly  continuous  to  the  an<«i 
bolder  of  tbe  bone.     Tbe  pelvis  of  the  Ox  may  ibnt  — 
caiily  distinguiibed  from  that  of  Ibe  hone,  which  bai 
ep^nal  angle  pointed  and  as  furward  as  Ihe  external  i 
which  last  IS  more  truncated,  so  as  tu  be  nearly  aquatv.   . 
ischium  of  tbe  Ox,  moreover,  is  much  more  elevated  abw« 
the  cotyloid  cavity,  the  iacliial  tuberosity  is  truncaiad  ao  « 
to  present  three  angles,  and  the  potterim  eJg«  of  tbe  ptMi 

•  In  Uv  vdcU  DisDi,  n>l.  i>  ,  ^  162.  1^  hudotmi^SBitellksrfAa 
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I  «ll  DiBrked  re  Mifering  an(;Ie,  whilst  in  th»  horse 
Duif  part  is  Dearl]'  rootiliiieai'.  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
■e  detailed  decniplion,  and  indeed  the  other  poind  in 


which  the  skeleton  of  the  ox  differs  from  other  ruIuinaiitB 
are  principally  those  of  siie  and  proportional  length  and 
thickness.  The  annexed  cut  will  convey  o  general  idea  of 
the  entire  construction,  and  the  several  bones  are  within 
the  reach  of  moat  of  those  who  would  wish  to  examine  the 
parts  in  detail. 

Organt  qf  Digetliim.—The  number  and  disposition  of 
the  teeth  will  be  found  at  p.  74  ;  and  the  digestive  canal 
may  be  well  studied  by  eiaminine  !he  following  prepara- 
tions in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  SiirKeons 
{.Phyiiological  Seriei).  No.  555  exhibits  the  atoraach  and 
small  intestines  of  a  foetal  calf  (fiat  Taurus,  Linn.).  The 
rumen  is  laid  open,  showing  its  communication  with  the 
oisophagu*  and  the  reticulum,  and  the  several  compart- 
ments into  which  it  is  divided:  the  two  larger  occupv  the 
upper  part  of  the  paunch;  the  two  smaller  form  sa'cculi 
visible  exteriorly  at  the  lower  part  of  the  paunch;  i  he  latter 
appear  to  be  analagous  to  the  cardiac  aacculi  of  the  Peccary 
and  Kangaroo,  but  are  both  lined  with  cuticle.  The  reti- 
culum, or  honey-comb  bag,  is  laid  open,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
large  aperture  of  communication  with  the  preceding  cavity, 
and  the  groove,  or  canal,  leading  from  the  (BiophanuB  to  the 
psaltenura  or  plicated  cavity.  It  is  along  this  canal  that 
the  re-maaticBled  food  is  conveyed  to  the  psalleiium,  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  groove  shutting  out  the  reticulum 
equally  wilh  the  rumen.  A  black  brink  is  passed  through 
thia  com  FT  uni cation,  and  the  psalterium  laid  open,  showing 
the  laminte  within  it,  and  the  opening  into  the  abomasus, 
which  is  left  entire.  No,  556  consists  of  portions  of  the 
four  cavities  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf,  exhibiting  their  man- 
ner of  communication  with  each  other  and  with  the  (Eso- 
phagus, more  especially  tlio  canal  which  lenda  from  the 
cesophagus  to  the  paaltorium,  and  the  muscular  sphincter 
siirroundinf(  it.  This  sphincter  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
irritability,  which  occasions  it  to  contract  upon  the  degluti- 
tion which  follows  rumination,  and  to  dilate  when  food  is 
swallowed  after  having  undergone  the  first  mastication 
only.    It  is  obvious  that  by  the  contraction  of  this  sphino- 
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:ba  i«-iBaslieat«d  food  is  in  great  meBsnre  prOTenled 

•ntaring  either  the  luroen  or  reticulum,  but  must  pasa 

lly  into  the  third  cavity,  the  orifice  of  which  is  by  ihe 

I  art  dnwn  up  towards  the  cesophoj^us  to  receive  ic. 

of  Ihe  rumen  are  very  short  and  pointed.    The 

the  reticulum  and  the  laminffiof  the  psalterium 

■  neset  With  villi.     The  vascular  lining  of  the  abo- 

I  wen  to  be  thrown  into  broad  rugs,  in  the  small 

■  of  th«  cavity  which  is  preserved  in  the  prepiration. 

m9  is  the  portion  of  the  rumen  of  an  Ox.     The  villi 

till  Aore  flattened  in  shape  than  they  are  in  Ihe  ehecp, 

I"  pointed  at  the  extremity  (whereas  those  in  the  sheep 

ed),  except  near  the  reticulum,  where  they  assume 

w       if  laminea  with  irregular  jagged  margins.     No. 

ptEKiftts   a  small  portion   of  the  American  Bison,   in 

1  the  villi  are  much  longer,  coarser,  and  of  a  darker 

.     In  No.  aS4,  A,  a  portion  of  the  reticulum  of  an 

I  «howD.  where  tl)e  cells  are  seen  chieHy  disposed  be- 

1  bnvd  panlld  Mpla,  and  the  lai^r  cells,  fbrmed  by 


transverse  sepia,  are  again  divided  into  smaller 
cells.  No.  164,  B,  is  a  small  portion  of  the  psalierium  of 
an  Oxi  prepared  to  show  the  difierent  siies  of  the  laminm 

of  this  cavity.  The^e  laminae  are  of  two  kinds,  large  and 
small;  the  larger  ones  aro  uf  two  sizes,  which  alternate  with 
each  other;  but  between  each  of  the  larger  lammce  a  small 
one  is  inierpoted.  They  are  all  beset  with  papilla,  and 
lined  with  cuticle,  part  of  which  has  been  turned  down  from 
one  of  the  largest  lamins.  No.  636.  A,  is  a  small  portion 
of  the  spleen  of  a  cLilf  {Bit  Taurus),  which  has  been  ma- 
cerated afier  distention  of  the  colls,  to  show  the  meshes  of  the 
cavernous  structure  of  the  spleen  and  the  lar^e  siie  of  tho 
cells  or  space*  which  ihey  intercept.  {Cat.,  vol.  i.)  It 
should  not  bs  forgotten  that  the  tongue  of  the  Ox  perforins 
a  principal  part  in  collecting  the  food  before  it  is  submitted 
to  the  organs  of  mastication  and  digestion. 

Unnary  Sytt'rm. — In  the  same  museum  will  be  found 
{No,  l'2a2)  the  kidney  of  an  Ox  (Bot  Taarut}  minutely 
iiijeoted,  and  a  section  removed  to  show  the  ramiftcations  of 
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the  pelvis,  or  elonf^ted  infundibula.  The  cortical  substance 
inetents  externally  a  number  of  clefts  extending  inwards  to 
a  varying  depth,  and  in  some  dej^ree  corresponding  to  the 
separate  cones  of  tubuli  uriniferi  within ;  this  gives  a  lubu- 
lated  structure  to  the  gland,  which  is  permanent.  A  simi- 
lar structure  is  obnervable  in  the  human  kidnev  at  an  early 
Seriod  of  existence,  but  the  clefts  are  afterwards  obliterated 
y  a  continue^l  development  of  the  cortical  substance.  No. 
1254  is  a  similar  specimen,  and  No.  1255  is  a  smaller  lol>e 
of  the  same  kidney,  on  one  side  of  which  the  cortical  sub- 
atance  is  rent,  to  show  the  minute  tortuous  secerning 
▼easels.  No.  1256  is  the  section  of  the  kidney  of  an  Ox, 
showing  three  mamillo)  converging  to  terminate  apparently 
ill  one  infundibulum ;  and  No.  1258  exhibits  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  kidney  of  a  bison,  showing  the  numerous  me- 
dullarv  cones  and  the  ramifications  of  the  pelvis  which 
extend  into  the  substance  of  the  kidney  to  surround  the 
maroilln  and  receive  the  urinary  secretion.  The  cortical 
substance  is  thinner  than  in  the  Ox,  and  the  kidney  shorter 
and  broader.     {Cat.,  vol.  iL) 

Brain,  Servous  System,  and  Senses. — No.  1328,  in  the 
Physiological  Series  of  the  same  museum,  shows  the  brain 
of  an  Ox  (Bos  Taurus)  injected,  and  the  pia  mater  removed 
from  the  left  hemisphere  to  show  the  convolutions,  which 
are  more  numerous  and  wavy  than  in  the  sheep. 

Sight, — ^Tliis  sense  is  acute  in  the  genus  Bos  by  day. 
The  anterior  perforation  of  the  choroid  coat,  or  pupil,  is 
oblong.  In  the  Physiological  Series  of  the  museum  of  the 
College,  the  broad  transverse  tapetum  lucidum  of  the  eye  of 
an  ox  is  well  shown  in  the  preparation  No.  1728.  The  pie- 
mentum  in  the  ox.  as  well  as  in  most  if  not  all  animals 
feeding  on  grass,  has  (in  the  same  eye)  certain  portions 
which  are  white,  and  others  which  are  of  a  fine  green.  The 
eyelids  and  nictitating  membrane  of  a  cow  are  exhibited  in 
No.  1785,  and  bristles  are  placed  in  the  puncta  larhryroalia, 
and  also  in  the  ducts  of  some  of  the  meibomian  glanas. 

Hearing,  also  acute. 

Smeil  and  TVu/e.— Well  developed.  No.  1256  of  the 
series  above  alluded  to  shows  one  of  the  inferior  turbinated 
bones,  with  the  pituitary  membrane  injected.  The  taste  is 
also  sufficiently  developed,  and  from  the  supply  of  nerves 
must,  in  conjunction  with  the  smell,  be  capable  of  accu* 
raiely  distinguishing  the  aroma  of  various  plants  in  order  to 
the  selection  of  those  which  are  most  agreeable  and  wliole- 
Bome,  and  the  rejection  of  those  which  are  disagreeable  or 
noxious  to  it.  That  this  power  of  distinction  sometimes 
fails  is  fatally  shown  by  the  mortal  consequences  of  brows- 
ing on  the  yew  and  other  deleterious  plants,  to  which  the 
hungry  animals  have  through  carelessness  or  other  accident 
had  access. 

Touch. — This  sense  cannot  be  very  acute  in  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  extremities  at  least;  though  there  is  sensibility 
enough  to  warn  the  animal  of  injury  and  to  guide  its  steps. 
More  would  have  been  superfluous  and  annoying.  In  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surseons  (Physiological 
Series),  No.  2^6  exhibits  the  bisulcaie  foot  of  a  calf  in- 
jected. The  nail  or  hoof  is  removed  from  one  of  the  toes 
to  show  the  %'ascular  and  sensible  laminss,  similar  to  those 
in  the  horse,  but  much  smaller.  No.  1412  is  the  foot  of  a 
slink  calf  (foetus  Vuccit)  injected,  showing  the  different 
states  of  the  cuticular  covenng,  which,  although  still  thin 
and  soft  where  the  hoofs  are  afterwards  to  be  perfected,  is 
too  dense  at  those  parts  to  permit  the  vascularity  of  the 
coriuro  to  appear  through :  and  No.  1413  is  another  foot  of 
a  calf  injected,  and  the  hoofs  removed,  to  show  the  vascular 
laminsB  and  villi  of  the  corium  covering  the  last  phalanges. 

Food,  Eenroduction,  <$«.— Oxen  are  eminently  herbi- 
vorous, for  though  they  will  browse  upon  shrubs  and  trees, 
grass  and  herbage  is  their  staple ;  no  one  can  watch  a  cow 
grasing  without  observing  how  perfectly  the  whole  mecha- 
nism works  together,  the  tongue  sweeping  in  a  whisp  of 
herbage  into  the  vice  formed  by  the  cutiing-teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  unarmed  front  of  the  upper  one,  and  the 
muscles  immediately  aiding  with  the  upward  jerk  to  sepa- 
rate the  bite  from  the  roots  on  which  it  was  growing.  For 
an  account  of  the  varieties  of  oxen  bred  by  the  grazier, 
and  of  the  food  on  which  they  are  fatted  for  the  market,  see 
the  article  Cattlk.  In  a  state  of  domesticated  nature,  that  is, 
where  the  animal  roams  at  large  and  is  not  stall-fed,  or  con- 
fined to  what  are  called  artificial  grasses,  or  to  artificial 
food,  we  are  told  in  '  The  Swedish  Pan '  (Anuen.  Acad.,  vol. 
ii.)that  oxen  eat  276  plants  and  refuse  218;  that  heifers 
vaste  away  in  enclosures  where  the  meadow-sweet  grows  in 
abundance  and  covert  the  ground  so  that  they  can  scarce  make 
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their  way  through  it :  '  the  country-people,'  says  the  antlMir, 
*  are  amazed,  and  imagine  tliat  the  meadoMhsweet  aflurda 
them  no  nourishment ;  whereas  the  goat,  which  is  blcaiiog 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  is  not  sufiered  to  go  m, 
though  he  longs  to  be  browsing  on  this  plant,  which  to  hia 
is  delicate  and  nourishing  food.*    The  leaves  of  the  Lottg' 
leaved  Water  Hemlock  are  fatal  to  oxen,  whilst  the  g^«t 
feeds  heartily  and  safely  upon  it.     Linneus  found  that  this 
plant  was  the  cause  of  the  terrible  disease  that  raged  among 
the  horned  cattle  at  Tornea.     He  had  scarcely  left  the  bail 
which  carried  him  o%'er  the  river  to  the  fatal  meadow  befeiv 
he  was  convinced.    Tlie  cattle,  it  appeared,  died  as  sooo  as 
they  left  off  their  winter  fodder  and  returned  to  grating; 
the  disease  diminished  as  the  summer  came  on,  at  which 
time,  as  well  as  in  the  autumn,  few  died.    The  disiempv 
was  propagated  irregularly  and  not  by  contagion :  the  eowi 
were  driven  in  the  spring  to  the  meadow  where  Linnsos 
landed,  and  where  he  saw  plenty  of  the  Long-leatgd  Homier 
Hemlock,  and  there  they  died  swollen  and  in  conmliioM. 
In  other  places  the  plant  was  scarce.    '  The  least  aitcniiia 
will  convince  us,'  says  LinnsDus, '  that  brutes  spum 
ever  is  hurtful  to  them,  and  distinguish  poisonous 
firom  salutary  by  natural  instinct;  so  that  this  plant 
eaten  by  them  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  which 
reason  that  in  those  seasons  so  few  cattle  die,  vis.  onlj  Mi 
as  either  accidentally  or  pressed  by  extreme  hunger  enl 
it.    But  when  they  are  let  into  the  pastures  in  sprii 
from  their  greediness  after  fresh  herbs,  and  Ptrtly  •• 
emptiness  and  hunger  which  they  have  unaemoa 
a  long  winter,  they  devour  every  green  thing  wnt      « 
in  their  way.    It  happens  moreover  that  herns  at  %ua  %mmm 
are  small,  and  scarcely  supply  food  in  sufficient  quaniity. 
They  are  besides  more  juicy,  are  covered  with  water,  aM 
smell  less  strong,  so  that  what  is  noxious  is  not  easily  d»» 
corned  from  what  is  wholesome.    I  observed  likewise  thm 
the  radical  leaves  were  always  bitten,  the  others      t ;  vkidi 
confirms  what  I  havn  just  said.    I  saw  this  plain 
joining  meadow  mowed  along  with  grass  for  wint«c 
and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that  some  eattle, 
but  a  few,  should  die  of  it  in  winter.    AAer  I  left  T 
saw  no  more  of  this  plant  till  I  came  to  the  vast  meadi 
near  Limmingen,  where  it  appeared  along  the  road ;  i 
when  I  got  into  the  town  I  heard  the  same  coaplaiata  aa 
Tornea,  of  the  annual  loss  of  cattle  with  the  same  eiit! 
stances.'    The  author  of  the  *  Swedish  Pan '  also  ob 
that  a  hungry  stomach  will  often  drive  animals  to  leed 
plants  that  were  not  intended  for  them  by  nature. 
whenever  this  has  happened,  they,  if  they  escape^  b 
more  cautious  for  the  future,  and  acquire  a  certain  1 
experience ;  and  he  instances  the  Monk*S'hood,  which  gn 
near  Fahluna,  and  is  generally  left  untouched  by  ul 
animals  that  are  accustomed  to  these  places ;  but  il 
cattle  are  brought  thither  and  m^^ot  with  this  vegeUl 
venture  to  take  too  large  a  quantity  of  it,  and  nrb 
He  adds  that  the  cattle  that  have  been  leared  in        i 
of  Schonen  and  Westragothia  commonly  hXL  inttv  ■       ■§§- 
tery  when  they  come  into  the  woodland  parts,  becna— 
fee^  upon  some  plants  which  the  cattle  used  to  thoee  •■ 
have  learned  to  avoid.  Meadow-Safivn  is  among  tba 
deleterious  to  oxen  if  taken   in  any  large  quantity  ^  mmm 
Hellebore  is  also  said  to  be  poisonous  to  them,     rets 
fatal,  as  it  is  to  herbivorous  quadrupeds  generally,  thac 
temptation  being  probably  too  strong  forcattle  kept        mmtM 
allowance.     Actions-at-law  in  this  country  have  nw»  i 
uncommon  against  a  defendant  for  not  keeping  up  boi 
or  hedges,  whereby  the  plaintiff's  cattle  strayed  in*« 
where  yew-trees  gprew,  fed  on  the  branches,  and  no 

Preparations  illustrative  of  the  organs  of  geneiwMMi 
the  male  will  be  found  in  the  Physiological  Sehea  U 
museum  of  the  College.  Nos.  2567,  2658,  8669 ;  and  Nm. 
275G,  2757,  2758,   2759,  and  2760,  illustrate  the  fsm 
organs,  the  first  of  the  last-named  numbers  exhibiting  tl 
of  the  American  Bison,  and  the  othen  those  of  the  Cow  < 
Taurus),  the  Heifer,  and  the  foetal  cow. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  nine  months.  The  n 
number  is  one ;  though  there  are  not  uncommon  inetmi 
of  the  cow  bringing  forth  twins,  and  rare  casea  of  her  |k«- 
ducing  three,  and  even  more,  at  a  birth.  In  the  case  vi 
twins,  if  they  be  male  and  female  apparently,  the  appaient 
female  is  generally  barren,  and  is  calle<l  a  /ree  Martim 
{Taura  probably  of  Columella,  Varro,  and  the  aniienC 
Romans). 

Mr.  Jesse  {Gleanings  of  Natural  Hisiotry^  1838) 
that  if  the  cow  has  twins,  one  of  them  a  male  and  the 
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the  Utter  is  aiwayt  barren ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
9  auMA  presently  see.     *  It  is  &  fact  known,  and  I  believe 
ftt  itniTersally  understood,*  writes  John  Hunter,  in  bis 
vt  of  the  Free-Martin^  *  that  when  a  cow  brinj^s  forth 
w  ciilTes,  and  one  of  them  a  bull-ealf.  and  the  other  to 
tDcaianoe  a  cow,  that  the  cow-calf  is  unfit  for  propagation, 
the  bull-calf  grows  up  into  a  very  proper  bull.    Such 
cov-ealf  is  called  in  this  country  a  Free-Martin«  and 
eommonly  as  well  known  amons;  the  farmers  as  either 
iwor  biilL    Althoug^h  it  will  appear  from  the  description 
tbis  animal*  that  it  is  an  hermaphrodite  (beini^  in  no 
sipeet  difforeni  from  other  hermaphrodites),  yet  I  shall 
ilMxa  Ihm  \wm /ree-mariin  to  distinguish  the  hermnphro- 
ite  produeed  in  this  way  from  those  which  resemble  the 
ermaphrodiCe  of  other  animals ;  for  I  know  that  in  black 
ittle  such  a  deviation  may  bo  produced  without  the  cir- 
imstanoe  of  twins ;  and  even  where  there  are  twins,  the 
a  male,  the  other  a  female,  they  may  both  have  the 
s  of  generation  perfectly  formed.' 
uiuitar  Koes  on  to  state  that  the  Free-Martin  has  all  the 
of  a  cow-calf  as  to  the  teats  and  the  external 
•wuw  pM«a»  wiT  bearings  as  the  farmers  term  it ;  it  shows 
I  inclwatioB  ibr  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  take  notice  of 
.    The  Ibrm  much  resembles  that  of  the  ox  or  spayed 
Hfer,  and  the  animal  is  considerably  larger  than  either  the 
or  oow,  with  boms  similar  to  those  of  the  ox.    Its  bel- 
m  that  of  an  ox«  having  more  resemblance  to  that 

^\im  «ww  than  the  bull,  and,  like  the  ox,  it  is  used  for  the 
•  and  fattened  for  the  table.    The  flesh  is  generally  con- 
d  finer  in  fibre  than  that  of  either  bull  or  cow,  and  to 
«ia  Uiat  of  the  ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of  flavour,  bear- 
therefore  a  higher  price  in  the  market ;  but  there  are 
M  wanting  exceptions  where  the  flesh  has  turned  out 
ly  as  bad  as  bull-beef,  certainly  worse  than  that  of  a 

the  twin  female  is  not  always  barren  when  the  other 

»  »  male  is  proved  by  the  following  among  other  in- 

ess.    Hunter  relates  that  a  cow  belonging  to  Benjamin 

■VtSsq.*  of  Denham,  near  Uxbridge,   produced   twins 

h  were  to  appearance  male  and  female.    The  latter 

when  about  a  month  old.    Upon  examining  the  organs 

I       ration*  Hunter  found  that  they  were  perfectly  formed, 

Ik-  HI         a  certain  he  prot'ured  those  of  a  common  cow- 

luu       comparison  found  theiu  exactly  alike.     'This,' 

•»•,  *  made  us  regret  that  the  animal  had  not  lived 

I  Ml  mffc  that  might  have  determined  if  it  was  capable  of 

ding;  Ibr  the  construction  of  the  parts  being  to  appear- 

is%ct,  IS  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  stamp  it  a  true  or 

i       la.  ...  •    It  is  however  most  probable  that  this 

m  I  t  female,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  common 

:  kuu  -  have  been  informed  there  are  instances  of  such 

brei       f'*     Professor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  edition 

»    i      tervations'  (1837).  adds  a  note  from  Lou 

■•  »e  '^^  Natural  History,*  which  states  that 

I  jkA>.r,.w.  q.«  of  Withers,  near  Leeds,  had  a  cow 

red  Ww      »  a  buUcalf  and  a  cow-calf.     As  popular 

uuvu  «aa  I      *uA  the  cow-calf  breedini;,  it  being  consi- 

red  a  free  ,        .  Holroyd  was  determined  to  make 

I  experinn       m  and  reared  them  together.    They 

tiulated,  a«M  m  uu«  «.tine  the  heifer  brought  forth  a  buU- 
C  and  she  regularly  had  cahes  for  six  or  seven  years 
terwards.     Nor  are  there  wanting  other  cases  of  fertility 

er  similar  circumstances, 
lianter  gives  a  dissection  of  three  free-martins,  a  portrait 
N      .  ana  figures  of  the  organs  of  generation  of  all  three, 
ui«  work  last  above  mentioned,  to  which  we  refer  the 
er  Ibr  further  particulars. 
When  a  oow  has  twins  and  they  are  both  bull-calves,  the 
res  are  in  every  respect  perfect  bulls ;  and  if  cow-calves, 
:y  are  both  perfect  cows.    At  least  we  are  not  aware  of 
oy  rer«ded  instance  to  the  contrary,  nor  have  we  ever 
sard  of  any. 

the  'Noaveau  Bulletin  des  Sfuences'  is  given  an  ac- 

of  a  cow  which  produced  nine  calves  at  three  succes- 

*■        hs:  first,  four  cow-calves,  in  1817;  second,  three, 

females,  in  1818;  third,  two  females,  in  1819. 

ception  of  two  belonging  to  the  first  birth,  all 

«v«  nursed  by  the  mother. 

European  Oxen. 

In  addition  to  what  is  stated  with  regard  to  the  supposed 
of  our  British  domestic  horned  cattle  in  the  article 
(voL  iv^  p»  461,  at  seq.),  we  proceed  to  the  coosidera- 
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tion  of  the  further  opinions  published  on  this  difficult  suh- 
ject. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  appears  to  hare  taken  con- 
siderable pains  in  investigatinor  the  history  of  the  Bumi- 
nantia  generally,  and  of  the  Bovine  family  particularly, 
places  the  fossil  species  under  Bos  (Taurus)  Urus,  con- 
sidering the  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham  and  other  parks  as 
the  white  variety. 

Mr.  Swainson  {Classification  of  Quadrupeds)  observes 
that  all  writers  agree  that  the  large  skulls  of  oxen  found  in 
the  more  recent  formations  belonged  to  a  formidable  race  of 
these  animals  which  existed  in  Britain  in  a  wild  state;  that 
they  belonged  without  doubt  to  the  species  named  Urus  by 
Cssar  and  other  antient  writers ;  and  that  these  skulls  not 
only  possess  a  specific  distinction,  but  exhibit  the  type  of  a 
form  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  domestic  ox. 
*  All  these  skulls,'  he  continues,  'are  nearly  one-third  larger 
than  those  of  the  Bos  Taurus ;  they  are  square  from  the 
orbits  to  tho  occipital  crest  and  somewhat  hollow  at  the 
forehead.  The  horns,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  above 
crest,  show  a  peculiar  rise  from  their  roots  upwards  ; 
then  bending  outwards,  and  then  forwards  and  inwards. 
No  domestic  races  show  this  turn;  but  numerous  speci- 
mens of  inferior  sizes,  found  fossil  in  the  Cornish  mines, 
have  this  shape,  and  the  wild  bull  of  Scotland,  the  only 
example  of  this  type  now  known  to  exist,  retains  it  The 
domestic  oxen,  on  the  contrary,  of  whatsoever  country  or 
breed  they  may  be,  have  the  square  concave  forehead, 
with  the  horns  rising  from  the  ends  of  the  frontal  ridge.  .  . 
It  appears  then  that  the  antient  Urus^  or  wild  bull,  was 
a  perfectly  wild,  savage,  and  untameable  animal ;  not 
only  does  every  account  handed  down  from  remote  anti- 
quity assure  us  of  this,  but  it  is  even  verified  by  the  only 
living  example  of  this  form  we  possess,  the  Bos  Scoticus, 
still  preserved  in  one  or  two  of  the  northern  parks.  Although 
domesticated  so  far  as  to  live  within  such  precincts  without 
absolute  unprovoked  violence  to  its  keepers,  it  retains  essen- 
tially all  the  savage  characters  ascribed  to  the  more  powerful 
species  mentioned  by  the  antients.  Like  that  also  it  pos- 
sesses, when  at  a  mature  age,  a  kind  of  mane,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  its  throat  and  breast  are  covered  with  coarse 
hair.  These  characters,  which  are  never  found  in  the  do- 
mesticated breeds  of  oxen,  were  no  doubt  much  more  highly 
developed  in  the  antient  Urus.  The  second  type  is  the 
domestic  ox ;  the  external  characters  of  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Major  (Colonel)  Smith,  nro  "absolutely  the  same 
as  the  fossil  Urus,  and  the  wild  breeds  differ  only  in  the 
flexure  of  the  horns. '  But  though  these  two  types  come  so 
near  each  other  in  external  appearance,  nothing  can  be 
more  different  than  their  moral  character ;  the  Urus,  wild, 
savage,  and  untameable,  remains,  with  all  these  propensities 
unimpaired  and  undiminished,  from  the  period  of  its  first 
creation  down  to  the  present  day.  The  other,  tame,  harm 
less,  and  enduring,  has  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  service 
of  man  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  companion  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth.* 
Thus  far  Mr.  Swainson  (1835). 

Sir  W.  Jardine  (Naiuralisfs  Library, — Ruminantia,  part 
ii.,  1836)  ramarks  that  by  most  persons  it  is  thought  that 
the  domestic  races  of  our  cattle  are  originally  sprung 
from  the  Bos  bubalus,  the  Indian  and  European  buffalo. 
'Some  again,'  continues  Sir  William,  'treat  of  them  as 
arising  from  the  aurochs  or  wild  cattle  of  Germany  and 
Poland.  These,  according  to  the  system  of  Smith,  come 
into  subgenera  different  from  the  domestic  breeds;  and  from 
both  these  suppositions  the  opinion  of  Baron  Cuvier  varies, 
as  he  is  inclined  to  consider  our  present  cattle  identical 
with  a  species  no  longer  existing  in  a  wild  state,  but  which 
has,  by  the  exertions  of  man,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
camel  and  dromedary,  been  for  ages  entirely  subjected  to 
his  power.  The  remains  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in 
a  fossil  state,  and  it  is  upon  the  comparison  of  these 
remains  with  the  skeleton  of  the  aurochs,  the  buffalo, 
and  our  domestic  races,  that  the  Baron  has  founded  his 
opinion.* 

Mr.  Bell  (British  Quadrupeds.  1839,— the  Ox),  after  re- 
ferring to  Griffith's  Cuvier  for  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith's 
interesting  and  learned  dissertation  upon  the  mythology  and 
antient  history  of  the  ox,  says, '  Whether  the  ox  exist  now, 
or  have  existed  within  the  ran^e  of  sound  historical  testi- 
mony, in  its  original  state,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  all  the  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  wild  oxen  of 
this  species  now  on  record  have  not  beea  derived  from  the 
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domottic  race,  fortuitoasly  escaped  from  lenritude  and  be- 
come wild,  is  a  question  which  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
tatisfactorily  to  soUe.     The  antient  accounts  of  the  Urus, 
or  wild  ox,  declare  it  to  hare  been  an  animal  of  enormous 
iiae  and  great  fierceneaa ;  and  the  horns  are  described  as 
being  large,  spreading,  and  acute.     In  this  country,  and  in 
many   parts  of  the  Continent,  have  occurred  numerous 
fossil  bones  of  oxen,  with  larf^c  horns,  having  the  form  and 
direction  of  those  of  certain  breeds  only  of  our  present  cattle, 
particularly  of  such  as  are  most  wild  ;  as  for  instance  the 
celebrat^  wild  white  oxen  of  Craven,  of  Chillingham  Park, 
and  of  Scotland,  the  3as  Scoticus  of  some  authors.    I  can- 
not but  consider  it  as  extremely  probable  that  these  fossil 
remains  belonged  to  the  original  wild  condition  of  our  do- 
mestic ox,  an  opinion  which  Cuvier  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained, who  calls  the  ».%ulls  **  Crilnes  scmblables  i  ceux 
d'un  bcBuf  domestique."    They  are  found  only  in  very  recent 
deposits,  frequently  in  caverns  mingled  with  the  remains 
of  various  otner  animals,  as  in  the  celebrated  cave  of  Kirk- 
dale,  and  in  different  narts  of  Cornwall  and  of  Devonshire. 
I  have  several  teeth  ana  some  fragments  of  bones  from  Kent's 
Hole,  in  the  latter  county,  where  they  were  found  in  the 
same  mass  with  the  remains  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  deer,  the  boar,  and  the  hysona.    Cuvier  however  consi- 
ders that  they  existed  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
species.    It  has  indeed  been  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
antient  remains  alluded  to,  together  with  the  Chillingham 
and  Scottish  breed,  belong  to  a  distinct  specific  type  from 
the  common  domestic  ox  ;  and  some  modifications  of  struc- 
ture have  been  cited  in  proof  of  this  opinion.    It  does  not 
appear  to  me  however  that  these  modifications  are  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  constitute  specific  distinction,  as  they  apper- 
tain only  to  parts  which  are  very  variable  in  particular 
breeds  of  the  domestic  cattle ;  they  are,  some  slight  differ- 
ences in    the  form   and  direction  of  the  horns,  and  the 
existence,  in  oid  BulU,  of  a  short  rudimentary  mane,  and 
some  hair  upon  the  breast  Now  there  is  certainly  no  point 
of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a  specific  distinction,  even 
were  the  form  of  the  horns  less  variable  than  they  are  in  our 
domestic  oxen.    We  require  yet  a  series  of  well  authenti- 
cated and  well  directed  experiments  on  the  intermixture  of 
the  Scottish  or  Chillingham  cattle  with  the  domestic  breeds, 
and  the  fertile  or  infertile  character  of  the  progeny;  which, 
if  the  views  I  have  so  repeatedly  stated  be  correct,  would  at 
once  deride  the  question.    Even  Colonel  Smith  himself,  a 
high  authority  in  these  matters,  although  he  urges  the  spe- 
cific distinction  of  the  two  animals,  says,  "  the  character  of 
the  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely  the  same  as  the  fossil,  and 
the  wild  breeds  differ  only  in  the  flexure  of  the  horns  and 
external  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  variations  of  climate, 
food,  and  treatment'*    But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  variations  of 
elimate,  food,  and  treatment  produce  specific  distinctions  ? 
And  yet  this  distinction  is,  as  I  have  just  stated,  held  both 
by  CoL  Smith  and  Mr.  Swainson.     Upon  the  whole,  I  can- 
not bnt  believe  that  the  fossil  bones  belon^^ed  to  the  original 
stock  of  our  domestic  ox,  and  that  the  wild  white  cattle,  the 
Bos  Scoiicui  and  Urus  Scoticui  of  the  authors  just  named, 
approach  so  near  to  it  as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt  not 
whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  species,  but  whether 
this  breed  be  the  actud  remnant  of  that  original  stock,  or 
the  descendants  of  domesticated  individuals,  which  have 
resamed  in  a  great  degree  their  wild  character  from  having 
ceased  through  many  generations  to  feel  the  effects  of  human 
domination.' 

Mr.  Henrr  Woods,  in  his  Description  of  the  foenl  Skull 
(^  an  Ox  {Bo9  Primigenius),  discovered  in  Mav,  1838.  at 
afelkiham,  fVifti,  4to.,  1839,  after  premising  with  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  inquir)*,  that  unfortunately  two  distinct 
species  of  Bos  have  received  the  title  of  Urus,  states  that  the 
subject  appears  to  him  to  stand  thus:  'The  Urus  of  the  an- 
tients.  Bos  Taurus,  Linn.,  is  the  ordinary  wild  bull  of  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Europe,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  said 
to  exist  at  the  present  day,  particularly  in  Lithuania, 
Poland,  fcc,  which  is  however  somewhat  more  than 
doubtful;  this  is  the  true  Urus  (most  probably  a  very 
old  corruption  of  Taurus)  of  Cflwar,  in  whoso  time  a  rem- 
nant of  tne  race  seems  to  have  existed — the  aurochs  of  an- 
tient Germanv.  end  the  typical  species  to  which  the  remains 
here  desrriben  are  to  be  referred. 

'The  Buhalus  of  Crosar,  bison  of  the  anticnts.  Bos  bison, 
Linn.,  Bos  Urus,  Bodd.,  is  the  true  auroch  or  bison  of  the 
modem  Germans ;  aud  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  as  re- 
marked by  Cuvier,  all  the  error  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 


identity  and  separation  of  these  species  have 
the  former  having  liecome  extinct  or  merged  c 
the  state  of  domestication,  and  its  original  title  1 
transferred  to  the  latter — an  animal  very  sinD 
figure,  and  habits,  and  now  existing  in  a  wild 
districts  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Vrus  or  con 
these  are  principally  Poland,  where  it  is  termed 
Zubr;  the  forests  of  Southern  Russia;  and  the 
and  Caucasian  mountains.* 

Wo  must  not  omit  the  opinion  of  Bcjanus, 
Acta  Academiof  Naiura  Curiosorum),    as    h 
1826-7,  after  reviewing  those  advanced  by  Cuvie 
concerning  the  Urus  or  Bison  of  Eastern  Eun 
fossil  remains  of  the  different  races  of  the  B: 
and  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  habits  ar 
and  more  particularly  of  the  bony  skeleton, 
brated  breed,  which  is  at  present  restricted  t< 
containing  about  six  hundred  head,  was  decided 
the  conclusion  that  the  Urus  and  Bison  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  later  European  authors,  are 
same  animal ;  and  he  refers  the  fossil  remains  < 
to  two  distinct  types ;  the  one  which  he  denoni 
priseus ;  and  the  other,  the  Bos  primi genius, 
ing,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  domestic  ox. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  turn  our  attc 
British  wild  cattle  still  in  existence,  and  so  oftet 
in  the  course  of  every  argument  touching  the  < 
domestic  oxen.  These  wild  cattle  are  stated 
have  inhabited  the  great  Caledonian  Forest  in  ai 
and  more  recently  they  were  to  be  found  in 
Park,  Hamilton,  Wollaton,  Gisburne  in  Cravei 
in  Cheshire,  Chartley  Park,  &c  In  the  first-na 
localities  they  are  carefully  preserved  in  their 
rity,  and  we  select  the  description  of  these  in  1 
CuUey's,  wc  believe)  as  being  of  older  date  than 
interesting  accounts  lately  published,  and  to  wb 
presently  advert.  'Their  colour  is  invariably 
white.  mu2£le  black ;  the  whole  of  the  inside 
and  about  one-third  of  the  outside,  from  the  tipi 
red;  horns  white  with  black  tips,  very  fine  ai 
wards;  some  of  the  hulls  have  a  thin  upright 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long.  At  the 
ance  of  anv  person  they  set  off  in  full  galloj 
distance  or  two  or  three  hundred  yards  mt 
round,  and  come  boldly  up  again,  tossin;;  then 
menacing  manner :  on  a  sudden  they  make  a 
the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  lookin;^  wihl 
I  ject  of  their  surprise  ;  but  upon  the  least  motTon 
they  all  again  turn  round  and  fly  off  with  equj 
not  to  the  same  distance:  forming  a  shorter 
again  returning  with  a  bolder  and  more  threat 
tnan  before,  they  approach  much  nearer,  pro 
thirty  yards,  when  they  make  another  stand,  a 
off;  this  they  do  several  times,  shortening  th 
and  advancing  nearer,  till  they  come  within 
when  most  people  think  it  prudent  to  leave  thet 
ing  to  provoke  them  further ;  for  there  is  littl* 
in  two  or  three  turns  more,  they  would  mak 
The  mode  of  killing  them  was  perhaps  the  onl; 
mains  of  the  grandeur  of  antient  hunting.  On 
^ivcn  that  a  wild  bull  would  be  killed  on  a  cer 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  came  armc 
&c.,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  ho 
or  five  hundred  foot,  who  stood  upon  walls,  or  g 
while  the  horsemen  rode  off  the  bull  from  th 
herd,  until  he  stoo<l  at  bay,  when  a  marksman 
and  shot.  At  some  of  these  huntings,  twen 
shots  have  been  fired  before  he  was  subdued, 
casions  the  bleeding  victim  grow  desperately  1 
the  smarting  of  his  wounds  and  the  shouts  c 
that  were  echoing  from  every  side :  but  fh)m 
of  accidents  that  happened,  this  dangerous  m< 
little  practised  of  late  years;  the  park- keep 
nerally  shooting  them  with  a  rifled  gun  at  one 
the  cows  calve,  tjiey  hide  their  calves  for  a  weefc 
in  some  sequestered  situation,  and  go  and  sucl 
or  three  times  a  day.  If  any  person  come  neo 
they  clap  their  heads  close  to  the  ground,  ai 
hare  in  form  to  hide  themselves:  this  is  a  p 
native  wildness,  and  is  con  oborated  by  the  follov 
stance  that  happened  to  the  writer  of  this  na 
found  a  hidden  calf,  two  days  old,  very  lean  aud 
— on  stroking  its  head,  it  got  up,  pawed  two  oi 
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bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  stepped  back  a  few 
bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  its  force ;  it  then  be^i^an 
dn,  bellowed,  stepped  back,  and  bolted  as  before ; 
ng  its  intention,  and  stepping  aside,  it  missed 
ind  was  so  very  weak  that  it  could  not  rise,  though 
veral  efforts :  but  it  had  done  enough  ;  the  whole 
tltrmed,  and  coming  to  its  rescue  obliged  him  to 
'  the  dams  will  allow  no  person  to  touch  their 
bout  attacking  them  with  impetuous  ferocity, 
r  one  haopens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  grown  weak 

I  age  or  sickness,  the  rest  of  the  herd  set 
Kur«  i»  to  death.    The  weight  of  the  oxen  is  ge- 

or^  to  fifty  stones  the  four  quarters:  the  cows 
'     I  beef  is  finely  marbled  and  of  excellent 

II  ai  Burton-Constable  in  the  county  of  York 
lefirvydd  by  a  distemper  a  few  years  since.  They 
;l     from  those  at  Cbillingham,  having  black  ears 

ftod  the  tips  of  their  tails  of  the  same  colour : 
iiM  ch  larger,  many  of  them  weighing  sixty 
I  017  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  pasturage  in 
iHit  generally  attributed  to  the  difference  of 
ecu  those  with  black  and  with  red  ears,  the  former 
tbsy  itodiously  endeavour  to  preserve.  The  breed 
If  tt  Drumlanrig  in   Scotland  had   also   black 

there  is  unquestionably  in  this  interesting 
evidence  of  wild  habits,  there  is  nothing  to 
m  II  to  show  that  the  race  had  not  been  at  some 
ir  the  dominion  of  man,  and  from  circumstances 
for  t  series  of  years  liberated  from  his  yoke.  The 
white  colour  is  not  usually  found  in  raammifcrous 
hbave  never  been  domesticated  ;*  and  with  regard 
1  ears,  Mr.  Bell  (who  admits  the  probability  of 
eretmy  white  body,  the  red  ears,  and  the  black 
fing  a  true  specific  character)  states  that  he  has 
habit,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  of  examining 
c  specimen  of  cattle  that  has  come  within  his  oh- 
ind  be  has  never  yet  seen  one  that  had  not  some 
utthe  ears,  either  red  or  black,  according  to  the 
is  attention  was  first  attractefl  to  this  by  having, 
Mwl-boy,  seen  a  beautiful  pure  white  calf,  belong* 
parent  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  and,  finding 
half  of  the  ears  was  red,  it  struck  him  that  such 
ibly  be  an  invariable  character,  and  so,  he  says, 

Ddit 

I  to  the  test  of  breeding  proposed  by  Mr. 

in  a  note  to  the  narrative  quoted  above 

m.       i   tame  cows   in  season   are   frequently 

iigot  the  wild  cattle  at  Chillingham  and  ad- 

li,  and  that  the  calves  produced  by  these  means 

iblyofthe  samecolour  with  the  wild  breed  (white 

tn)  and  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  fierceness  of 

In  Sir  William  Jardine's  volume  above  alluded 

eight  of  the  Chillingham  cattle  is  said  to  reach 

to  sixty  stones,  and  the  oxen  are  stated  to  feed 

wroacbing  near  to  the  Lancashire  breed,   the 

lone  and  beautifully  turned.     *  A  few  years 

fed  to  a  large  size,  and  was  quite  tame 

Ni.    Mue  turning  out  of  tame  cows,  mentioned  in 

a,  it  seems,  no  longer  permitted,  for  the  present 

the  Dark  (1836)  at  one  time  possessed  a  wild  oow, 

haa  taken  when  a  calf,  in  consequence  of  the 

3other:  it  was  gentle,  was  milked  as  a  cow,  and 

J  «ith  the  common  bull ;  but  the  propagation 

lowed  to  proceed  further,  the  calves  being  killed 

▼  age:  at  Hamilton  also  (!rcat  care  is  taken  to 

breed,  and  if  a  cross  should  take  place  with  the 

the  young  is  destroyed.    (Jardine.)    We  can 

1  tue  pardonable  pride  of  keeping  up  this  fine 

1  of  cattle  in  all  its  purity  ;t  but  we  must  never- 

tbat  the  experiment  had  not  been  allowed  to 

0  afford  the  test  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bell. 

these  wild  cattle  have  for  a  long  period  been 

u  oy  many  as  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 

!n  in  Great  Britain,  serious  doubts,  supported  by 

tf  some  strength,  have  been  entertained  of  their 

Bh  high  antiquity. 

,or  of  the  article  Bos,  in  the  •  British  Cyclopsodia,' 

Br*?  y  certainly  xm  example  to  the  contrary ;  but  it  may  be 
A  exe«pik>a  to  an  aloKist  ;{ -ueial  rule  ;  the  c;ises  ol  the  Alpine 
D«  are  merely  instances  of  ^»  inter  dross. 

lat  the  stuck  at  ChiHingham  was  once  red'iccd  to  a  single  oow 
bpdttf  WM  fiocUuiateij  a  bull. 


is  of  opinion  that  tney  are  not  descended  from  the  aborigi- 
nal  stock,  but  that  they  are  domesticated  oxen  which  have 
run  wild,  and  that  the  race  was  originally  imported  by  the 
ecclesiastics  from  Italy,  where  herds  of  wild  cattle  much 
resembling  them  still  exist.    The  Gisburne  wild  oxen*  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  Whalley  Abbey 
in  Lancashire,  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.    Sir  William  Jardine  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Hamilton  herd  by  Robert  Browne, 
Esq.,  chamberlain  to  the  duke.  These  cattle  are  larger  and 
more  robust  than  Lord  Tankerville's :  their  body  is  dun- 
white;  the  inside  of  the  ears,  the  muzzle,  and  the  hoo^ 
black ;  and  the  forepart  of  the  leg,  from  the  knee  downwards, 
mottled  with  black.    The  cows  seldom  have  horns.    Their 
heads  are  rounder  than  in  the  Tankerville  breed.    The 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  black,  or  spotted  with  black,  and  the 
tongue  is  black,  and  generally    tipped  with  black.    Mr. 
Hindmarsh's  paper  read  to  the  British  Association  in  1836, 
gives  a  history  of  the  principal  herd  at  Chillingham,  and  a 
graphic  description  by  Lord  Tankerville  himself.  Sir  Philip 
Bgerton  ('Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,*  1839)  states,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  MS.  record,  that  the  same  breed  of  wild  cattle 
existed  at  Bishop's  Auckland  in  1635.    Mr.  Woods  thinks 
that  there  appears  considerable  doubt  as  to  their  being  truly 
descendants  of  a  native  race,  and  quotes  Lord  Tanker ville's 
letter.    *  In  the  first  place,'  says  his  lordship,  *  I  must  pre- 
mise that  our  information  as  to  their  origin  is  very  scanty ; 
all  that  we  know  and  believe  in  respect  to  it  rests  on 
conjecture,  supported  however  by  certain   facts  and  rea- 
sonings, which  lead  us  to  believe  in  their  antient  origin, 
not  so  much  from  any  direct  evidence,  as  from  the  impro- 
bability of  any  hypothesis   ascribing  to  them  a  more  re- 
cent date.' 

It  is  dangerous  to  prophesy;  but  we  venture  to  believe 
that,  if  a  cross  with  the  common  bull  were  to  be  permitteil, 
the  offspring  would  be  as  fertile  as  any  of  the  varie- 
ties which  now  adorn  the  pastures  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  most  accurate  representation  of  the  Chillingham 
breed  known  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  Edwin  Landseer*s, 
is  *  The  Wild  Bull  of  the  Antient  Caledonian  Breed,  now  in 
the  Park  at  Chillingham  Castle,  Northumberland,'  designed 
and  engraved  by  Thomas  Bewick,  and  printed  at  New- 
castle by  Solomon  Hodgson,  in  1789.  The  size  of  the  cut 
was  9i  inches  by  H  inches,  and  only  230  copies  were 
printed.  It  was  the  largest  wood-cut  that  Thomas  Bewick 
ever  engraved,  and  is  justly  celebrated  as  his  masterpiece. 
After  the  few  impressions  were  taken,  the  block  broke  into 
several  pieces:  these  pieces  were  bound  together  with  iron, 
with  the  exception  of  the  figured  border,  which  was  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  cut  upon  several  pieces 
of  wood,  and  put  round  the  block;  and  in  1817,  impres- 
sions were  printed  by  Edward  Walker,  Newcastle.without  the 
border ;  the  size  of  the  cut  being  then  reduced  to  7}  inches 
by  5i  inches.  About  six  proof  impressions  were  taken  off 
on  vellum  from  the  block  in  its  original  state,  and  are  highly 
valued.  (Memoir.  Select  Fables,  1820.)  The  figure  of  the 
Wild  Bull  in  Bewick's  'Quadrupeds'  is  tame  in  compa-' 
risen. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Ox  in  an  economical 
point  of  view. 

Ox  or  Steer  is  the  castrated  male  of  the  bovine  race :  he 
is  called  an  ox-caff  or  bull-calf  until  he  is  a  twelvemonth 
old,  a  steer  until  he  is  four  years  old,  and  after  that  an  ox 
or  bullock.  A  sufficient  number  of  the  most  hkely  of  the 
male  calves  being  selected  for  the  future  propagation  of  the 
breed,  the  others  are  castrated  between  the  first  and  third 

months. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  performaDce  of  this 
operation  are  very  great.  The  nutriment,  which  is  no  longer 
directed  to  the  sexual  organs,  goes  to  the  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  frame ;  the  propensity  to  fatten  is  abundantly 
increased,  and  the  animal  becomes  far  more  docile  and 
tractable.  The  use  of  the  ox  in  agricultural  and  other 
labours  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  country  and  to  pe- 
riods of  the  remotest  antiquity. 

The  education  of  the  steer  should  commence  between  the 
second  and  third  year.  At  an  earlier  period  he  has  scarcely 
sufficient  strength,  and  at  a  later  one  he  may  have  become 
obstinate  and  self  willed.    His  education  should  be  founded 

•  White,  like  the  ChiUingham  cattle,  but  bornkaa,  and  m  Ithoat  tbe  inalde  at 
the  can  bxono. 
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on  patience  and  kindness,  and  then  the  term  of  it  will  he 
far  shorter  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  the  result 
will  he  permanent 

There  has  heen  much  dispute  with  regard  to  the  compa- 
rative advantage  of  the  employment  of  cattle  and  horses  in 
agricultural  labours.  The  former  are  said  to  cost  less  and 
to  he  supported  at  less  expense.  For  the  latter  it  is  pleaded 
that  a  smaller  numher  are  needed— that  the  work  is,  on 
pressing  occasions,  far  more  quickly  performed,  and  that  it  is 
always  abundantly  greater.  The  plain  matter  of  fact  how- 
ever is,  that  although  the  ox  is  still  used  for  slow  and  heavy 
work  on  many  farms,  he  is  not  so  generally  employed  as  he 
used  to  he,  even  by  his  warmest  advocates,  and  the  use  of 
him  has  been  completely  abandoned  by  a  very  considerable 
number  of  agriculturists. 

In  the  native  counties  of  the  best  breeds,  he  is  still  admired 
and  valued  as  a  beast  of  draught,  but  by  the  majority  of 
farmers  his  value  is  now  chiefly  or  solely  estimated  by  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  meat  that  he  will  yield,  accord- 
ing to  the  care  that  is  bestowed  upon  him  ana  the  expense 
that  is  incurred.  He  is  in  the  fullest  perfection  at  four 
years  old,  and  he  will  then  prove  more  profitable  to  the 
fsrmer  than  if  he  were  worked  four  or  five  years  longer, 
when  the  quality  of  his  flesh  will  he  deteriorated  and  his 
disposition  to  fatten  considerably  impaired. 

The  consideration  of  the  principal  eUsease9  of  cattle  was 
purposely  deferred  until  their  different  breeds  and  varieties 
and  uses  had  passed  under  consideration.  They  are  not  so 
numerous  as  those  of  the  horse,  but  there  is  often  consider- 
able difficulty  attending  the  treatment  of  them.  From  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  cattle  and  the  comparatively  great 
Quantity  of  blood  which  flows  in  their  veins,  promptness  in 
tne  recognition  and  the  treatment  of  disease  is  of  far  greater 
consequence  than  in  the  horse,  rapid  as  is  often  the  progress 
of  his  maladies.  Few  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse  destroy 
him  at  once ;  but  there  are  many  maladies  of  the  ox  whicn 
must  be  met  at  the  instant,  or  they  will  be  uselessly  strug- 
gled with  aflerwards.  Let  the  owner  and  the  veterinary 
surgeon  take  good  heed  of  this. 

The  diseases  qf  calves  should  be  first  considered.  They 
are  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  colt,  and  more  fatal.  At 
the  head  of  them  stands  diarrhesa.  This  sometimes  occurs 
when  the  calf  is  suffered  to  continue  by  the  side  of  its  own 
dam.  Both  starvation  and  excess  of  food  in  the  mother 
will  produce  it.  More  particularly  will  this  be  the  case 
when  a  foster-mother  is  employed.  If  she  has  caWed  but  a 
verv  few  weeks  before  the  newly-dropped  young  one  is  put 
to  her,  the  bowels  of  the  calf  will  almost  certainly  be 
disturbed.  Where  it  can  conveniently  be  accomplished, 
every  calf  should  be  reared  by  its  own  dam.  A  state  of 
considerable  purging  should  never  be  neglected  many  days, 
and  more  es]K*cially  if  the  animal  loses  its  gaiety  or  is  in 
evident  pain,  or  the  dung  is  unusually  offensive  or  tinged 
with  blood.  The  grand  cause  of  this  is  acidity  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  which  gradually  causes  inflammation  of  the 
inner  coat  of  these  vessels.  The  irritation  here  set  up  is 
communicated  to  the  constitution  generally,  and  exhaustion 
and  death  ensue.  Then  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  com- 
pound medicine,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  too  hijrhly 
estimated.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  work  on  *  Cattle,*  pul>- 
lished  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
and  the  farmer  should  never  be  without  it.  There  should  be 
an  alkali, chalk, to  neutralise  the  acid ;  an  astringent,  catechu, 
to  arrest  the  discharge ;  a  sedative,  opium,  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion ;  and  a  carminative,  ginger,  to  support  the  strength  of 
the  patient  These  should  be  mingled  in  the  proportions  of 
eight  parts  of  the  first,  four  of  the  second,  one  of  the  third, 
and  two  of  the  fourth.  A  large  ceaspoonful  of  this  powder 
should  be  given  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day,  according  to 
circumstances. 

Costiveness  is  a  contrary  disease  to  this.  It  should  never 
be  suffered  to  continue  long,  for  it  is  fraught  with  danger. 
The  best  aperient  for  calves  and  cattle  is  Epsom  salts,  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  two  ounces,  with  a  scruple  or  half  a 
drachm  of  ginger. 

Cough  hhould  be  promptly  attended  to  the  moment  that 
it  is  beard.  A  dose  of  physic,  small  doses  of  powdered  fux- 
glo%'e,  with  nitre,  or,  in  bad  cases,  a  slight  bleeding,  will 
usually  remove  it 

In  proceeding  to  the  diseases  of  adult  cattle,  we  are 
struck  with  the  numerous  diseases  qf  the  eye.  Ulceration 
qf  the  lids  will  generally  yield  to  the  nitrated  ointment  of 
mercury  locally  applied*  and  a  course  of  alterative  medicine. 


fVarts  should  be  excised  by  means'of  a  pair  of  sc 
the  root  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

For  inflammation  of  the  haw,  or  membrane  at  tl 
of  the  eye.  a  weak  goulard  lution,  or  the  tincture  o 
lowered  with  ten  times  its  quantity  of  water,  will  b 
but  if  there  is  any  fungous  growth  on  the  haw,  ex 
will  afford  the  only  cure.  Inflammation  qf  the  eyi 
generally  yield  to  fomentations  of  warm  water. 
flammation  qf  the  eye^  warm  or  cold  fomentati 
former  at  the  first,  and  the  latter  a  day  or  two  af 
with  the  opiate  lotion  at  the  commencement, 
diluted  one  of  white  vitriol — two  grains  to  the  ounr 
the  inflammation  is  subdued,  with  a  moderate  bU 
a  dose  of  physic,  will  constitute  the  most  succeaaft 
of  cure.  Ulceration  of  the  eye  will  be  best  trei 
the  opiate  lotion,  but  oataraet  woAgutta  serema  do  i 
of  cure. 

In  fracture  qf  the  hom,  if  the  bones  are  not  au 
rated,  they   may  be  bound  together  by  tarrea 
splents.    If  there  is  a  perfect  fracture  of  the  bone, 
be  sawn  off  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  head,  and  a 
passed  over  the  surface. 

fVater  in  the  head  in  calves,  known  by  the  enli 
of  the  head  and  the  stupidity  of  the  animal,  ai 
any  cure.    The  giddiness  which  is  sometimes  uu« 
them  and  even  in  the  adult  beasts— turning  round  a 
— is  usually  hopeless. 

Anoplexy^  or  sudden  determination  of  the  bloc 
heaci.  produced  by  the  forcing  system  being  carri^ 
and  the  process  of  fatten inji^  hurried  too  nipidly  oi 
cured  only  by  the  most  decisive  measures,  xhe  an 
is  thus  struck  must  be  bled  until  he  faints,  and 
purgatives  administered  and  continued.  Phr9mz{ 
duced  by  the  same  cause,  and  can  only  bo  enro 
same  treatment  In  these  cases,  15  or  20  drof 
croton  oil  should  be  added  to  the  aperient  Locke 
frequently  bids  defiance  to  medical  treatment  ' 
hops  of  cure  consists  in  active  bleeding  and  the  eooti 
of  Epsom  salts  and  croton  oil,  until  the  bowels  an 
Immediately  after  the  bleeding,  the  jaws  will  usually 
sufficiently  relaxed  to  admit  of  the  administration 
cine.  This  golden  opportunity  should  never  be  lost 
adjuvant,  a  seton  of  black  hellebore  in  the  dewla 
tried.  Young  cattle  are  occasionally  subject  to  j 
most  without  warning,  the  beast  staggers,  fiills, 
and  is  convulsed  in  every  limb.  This  is  the  consei 
over-heating  or  over-driving,  or  both.  The  physic 
fleam  must  be  here  put  into  active  use.  Perhaps 
be  prudent  to  send  such  a  patient  to  the  butcher  y 
little  delay. 

Rheumatism,— DEkere  are  few  diseases  of  more 
occurrence  among  cattle  than  this.  It  is  not  loag 
a  low  marshy  situation,  and  it  is  the  constant  atte 
careless  or  cruel  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  It  is  n 
by  the  difficulty  of  motion  and  the  occasional  e: 
pain.  The  cure  is  comprehended  in  one  worn, 
A  little  mild  physic,  with  warm  comfortable  dr 
gently  stimulating  applications,  will  hasten  and  eo 
cure.  Connected  with  or  a  consequence  of  rhei 
swelled  joints,  yielding  sometimes  to  stimulati 
tions  and  comfortable  lodging.  There  are  bo~« 
tumours  unconnected  with  the  influence  of  cold ; 
fluctuating  tumours,  usually  about  the  knees,  whie 
stimulating  embrocations  and  the  occasional  oi 
budding-iron,  followed  by  the  application  of  a  hits 
the  fluid  has  escaped.  Other  tumours,  also  in  lb 
bourhood  of  ioints,  are  of  a  hard  character.  1 
generally  yield  to  frictions  with  an  ointment  of  tb 
date  of  potash,  this  drug  being  also  administered  i 
in  doses  of  6  or  8  grains  daily.  The  too  frequei 
quence  of  these  affections  is  palsy,  at  first  confine 
lain  limbs,  but  gradually  spreading  over  the  firat 
however  most  visible  in  the  hind  extremities.  H* 
the  whole  treatment  may  be  included  in  the  compi 
word  *  comfbrt.*  Small  doses  of  physic,  the  admii 
of  the  while  antimonial  powder,  the  use  of  stimuli 
brocations.  with  warm  ludging  and  good  IbodL  c 
matihes,  will  be  useful  adjuvanta. 

As  for  that  species  of  nervous  affection,  rabies  ox 
it  sdmits  not  of  cure ;  and  it  has  but  one  cause,  n^ 
bite  of  a  rabid  or  road  dog.    If  a  farmer  knows  th« 
beasts  have  been  bitten,  or  has  atroog  reason  to  s« 
he  will  act  wisely  in  tending  them  to  Ibe  1 
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after  the  disease  bas  once  appeared,  there  is  no  'cure,  and 
the  meat  is  spoiled. 

It  is  time  to  recnr  to  the  diseases  of  other  systems  and 
parts.  Too  frequent  and  destructive  is  that  inflammation 
of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  recognised  by  the  name  of  blain. 
It  eoDStsts  of  vesicles  and  tumours  occupying  the  side  of  the 
tongue  and  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  speedily  ulcerating, 
becoming  gangrenous,  producing  much  swelling  of  the  &ce 
aod  bea£  and  rapidly  destroying  the  animal.  It  often  ap- 
pears under  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  and  it  is  freauently 
contsgioos.  The  mouth  should  be  well  cleansed  witn  a  so- 
lution of  the  chloride  of  lime.  Blood  should  be  abstracted 
in  sn  earW  period  of  the  disease,  and  mild  purgatives  ad- 
ministered;  but  if  the  complaint  has  attained  its  height 
before  any  treatment  is  adopted,  the  chloride  of  lime  should 
still  be  used,  and  also  the  physic,  but  it  should  be  accom- 
panied by  some  stimulating  ingredients,  as  gentian  or 
ginger,  or  both. 

All  cattle  are  subject  to /ever.  The  dry  muzzle  and  the 
heat  at  the  root  of  the  horn,  and  the  heaving  at  the  flanks, 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  it.  If  this  is  early  observed,  a  dose 
of  pbvsic  and  one  or  two  mashes  will  usually  set  all  right. 
At  times  however  the  attack  is  sudden  and  more  violent, 
and  danger  is  evident  from  the  very  commencement.  The 
hrmer  recognises  this  affection  by  the  terms  black-quarter, 
mtarter-illy  hUyod-etriking,  &c.  The  beast  is  seen  with  his 
Dead  protruded,  his  nostrils  expanded,  and  his  flank  heav- 
ing, the  breath  and  horn  hot,  and  the  eyes  bloodshot. 
There  is  a  peculiar  crackling  sound  if  the  loins  are  pressed 
upon,  and  the  slightest  pressure  gives  extreme  pain.  Ulcers 
appear  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  every  part  seems 
tending  to  corruption.  This  disease  is  sometimes  epidemic, 
but  it  is  quite  as  o/ten  the  consequence  of  the  fattening 
process  being  hurried  on  too  rapidly.  In  the  early  stage  of 
such  a  complaint,  the  treatment  will  consist  of  copious  bleed- 
ing and  brisk  purging.  These  should  be  continued  until  they 
noduee  their  effect,  and  then  some  sedative  medicine,  as 
nxgloTe  or  emetic  tartar,  administered,  and  persisted  in  until 
the  disease  is  evidently  yielding.  After  this  some  mild  sto- 
machics, as  gentian  ana  ginger,  should  be  administered. 

Too  firequently  however  the  treatment  has  not  been  sufii- 
eiently  active  or  was  not  commenced  early  enough,  and  a 
peculiar  low  fever  begins  to  be  apparent.  There  is  dysen- 
tery, whicb  no  astringent  will  arrest ;  ulcers,  which  defy  the 
power  of  every  disinfectant ;  and  the  animal  dies  one  mass  of 
putridity.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  ^Iso  in  many 
of  the  complaints  that  have  been  described,  the  assistance 
of  an  educated  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  requested, 
for  the  treatment  is  complicated  and  difficult  to  a  great 
degree. 

The  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  require  particular 
Dotiee:  most  frequent  among  them  i^cough.    It  is  too  little 
reearded  by  the  owner,  but  it  is  often  the  unsuspected  mes- 
er  of  eonsumption  and  death.    There  is  no  rule  of  more 
11     ersal  application  in  cattle  practice  than  that  a  chronic 
eu      .  is  the  forerunner  of  everything  that  is  bad.    While 
1      ueast  feeds  well  and  the  muzzle  is  cool  and  moist,  and 
\im  flanks  are  quiet,  the  dairyman  feels  no  alarm,  although 
be  hears  the  coug^  almost  every  time  that  he  enters  the 
eoir-hoase    By-and-bye  however  he  finds  that  the  cow  is 
Using  condition,  and  her  quantity  of  milk  is  evidently  dimi- 
niahing,  and  he  begins  to  think  that  there  is  some  necessity 
far  attending  to  the  case.    L\  is  then  too  late :  the  seeds  of 
consumption  are  sown,  and  he  must  part  with  her  immedi- 
itely,  or  she  will  pine  away  and  die.    In  every  case  of  se- 
vere cough,  moderate  bleeding  and  purgation  should  be  had 
recourse  to,  with  warm  mashes  and  a  comfortable  cow-house. 
The  same  treatment  will  apply  to  the  epidemic  catarrh, 
whidh  is  sometimes  so  prevalent.     When  this  catarrh 
assumes  a  malignant  form,  as  in  murrain,  the  treatment 
win  be  little  dSferent  from  that  of  black-quarter.    Sore- 
*^oat,  or  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and 
:  back  of  the  mouth,  should  be  treated  as  cough,  except 
t  a  blister  or  some  stimulating  application  should  be  had 
se  to.    The  same  may  be  said  of  bronchitii,  but  there 
m  M  peculiar  form  of  it  to  which  young  cattle  are  subject, 
which  bids  defiance  to  all  medical  treatment,  namely, 
choking  of  the  windpipe  and  passages  of  the  lungs  by 
umerable  host  of  minute  worms.    No  medicine  will 
ma  m  avsfl  here. 
C     le  are  comparatively  seldom  attacked  by  pure  inflam" 
It  of  the  bmge-    This  disease  principally  occurs  when 
i  have  been  compelled  to  travel  too  far  or  too 
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&8t,  and  when  they  are  exposed  to  sudden  variations  of  tem ' 
perature.  It  may  be  known  by  the  drooping  head,  the 
heaving  flank,  the  frequent  painful  cough,  the  obstinate 
standing,  the  hot  mouth,  and  the  cold  feet.  The  animal 
should  immediately  be  bled  until  the  pulse  faulters.  In  all 
cases  of  inflammation  and  danger,  this  is  the  guide.  No 
specific  quantity  should  be  ordered  or  taken.  The  foulter- 
ing  of  the  pulse  is  the  unerring  indication  of  the  abstraction 
of  the  proper  quantity.  If  the  pulse  again  throbs  hardly, 
the  bleeding  should  be  repeated.  The  bowels  should  bo 
opened  by  means  of  Epsom  salts.  Setons  in  the  dewlap 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  blisters  should  be  rubbed 
on  the  sides  with  right  good  earnest.  The  diet  should 
consist  of  thin  gruel  and  mashes.  Pleurisy  may  often  be 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  symptom,  twitchings  and  shiver- 
ings  about  the  chest  and  shoulders,  these  being  the  parts 
external  to  the  seat  of  pain.  Little  waves  appear  to  be 
stealing  over  the  skin,  and  the  animal  shrinks  when  the 
sides  are  pressed  upon.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Consumption  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  fatal  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  chest  in  cattle.  It  is 
the  consequence  or  the  winding  up  of  every  other  pulmonary 
complaint.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  feeble  and  hoarse  cough* 
evidently  accompanied  by  pain,  and  interrupted  berore 
it  is  perfectly  completed.  For  awhile  the  beast  may  con- 
tinue to  thrive ;  she,  for  it  is  oflenest  a  disease  of  the  fbmale* 
may  increase  in  condition ;  but  she  will  presently  begin  to 
waste  rapidly  away.  Medicine  is  powerless  in  this  disease. 
The  animal  must  be  disposed  of  or  destroyed. 

First  among  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  is  choke* 
ing,  or  the  stopping  of  a  piece  of  carrot  or  turnip,  or  other 
hard  substance,  in  its  passage  down  the  gullet.  The  cart* 
rope  or  the  cart-whip  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  force  it 
along  the  canal,  and  much  mischief  has  ensued  from  the 
violence  that  has  been  resorted  to  on  these  occasions.  Pro- 
bangs  are  now  constructed  at  trifling  expense,  and  may  be  had 
from  most  surgical-instrument  makers  in  town  and  country, 
by  means  of  which  the  purpose  may  be  readily  effected,  and 
without  danger. 

From  the  gullet  the  food  passes  into  the  stomachs  of  the 
animal,  of  which  there  are  four.  The  fii;st  is  the  rumen^ 
or  paunch,  into  which  the  imperfectly  masticated  food,  as 
it  is  hastily  gathered,  descends.  It  is  there  macerated  and 
prepared  to  be  returned  for  a  second  or  more  complete 
grinding.  Sometimes  this  stomach  becomes  overloaded 
with  food :  this  is  the  grain-side  of  the  dairy.  The  animal 
reftises  to  eat,  he  becomes  uneasy,  moans,  swells  at  the 
flank,  and  a  kind  of  unconsciousness  gradually  steals  upon 
him.  The  symptoms  are  often  treacherous,  and  would 
deceive  him  who  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
diseases  of  cattle ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  probang,  if 
necessary,  will  reveal  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  sto* 
mach-pump  will  be  of  admirable  use  here.  Any  quantity 
of  fluid  can  be  injected  into  the  stomach,  and  the  hardened 
mass  may  be  rendered  more  fluid,  and  removed  by  means 
of  the  pump ;  or,  if  the  stomach  is  too  full  to  admit  tb« 
probang,  and  to  be  thus  evacuated,  an  incision  may  be 
made  in  the  flank,  and  the  accumulated  mass  withdrawn 
by  the  hand« 

At  other  times  an  unnatural  fermentation  commences* 
and  the  stomach  is  inflated  with  gas.  One  look  at  the 
sides  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  inflation  of  the  paunch. 
This  is  termed  hoove.  The  first  indication  of  cure  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  gas.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  intro- 
duction of  substances  that  will  chemically  combine  with 
it.  The  chloride  of  lime  will  effect  this.  The  principal 
gas  in  the  inflated  stomach  is  hydrogen.  The  chlorme 
leaves  the  lime  and  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the 
compound  does  not  occupy  a  thousandth  part  of  the  space 
previously  occupied  by  the  hydrogen.  Two  drachms  or  the 
chloride  of  lime  will  form  a  cheap  and  a  very  efficient  agent. 
But  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  then  a  puncture  may  be  made 
into  tthirkft  flank  with  perfect  safety.  If  this  is  done 
with  a  trbosr,  the  canula  may  remain  in  the  wound,  and 
the  gas  will  continue  to  be  extricated  while  any  considerable 
portion  uf  it  remains.  In  default  of  a  trocar,  a  penknifia 
mav  be  used  ;*'  but  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  stomach  sinks 
with  the  disengagement  of  the  gas,  the  aperture  through 
the  skin  and  that  into  the  rumen  will  cease  to  be  accuratdy 
opposed  to  each  other ;  and  some  of  tbe  gas  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  will  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  will  be  the  cause  of  future  illness,  or,  perchancei  of 
death. 
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The  gas  htvine  escaped,  a  purgative  should  be  admi- 
ntsteretC  with  a  double  dose  of  the  aromatic,  in  order  to 
excite  the  stomach  to  rcttume  its  duty. 

The  loss  qf  cud,  or  the  cessation  of  rumination,  is  only 
the  indication  or  the  consequence  of  other  disease,  and 
will  cease  with  it.  If  the  nature  of  that  disease  is  not  clear, 
a  dose  of  physic,  with  the  usual  or  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  the  carminative,  may  be  given. 

The  diseases  of  the  second  stomach,  the  reticulum^  or 
honey-comb,  are  few,  and  not  easdy  distinguished.  The 
simple  function  of  that  stomach  is  to  prepare  the  pellet  of 
focNl  fur  remastication. 

The  third  stomach,  the  manypltUt  has  more  to  do.  The 
food  which  has  not  undergone  sufficient  comminution  in 
the  second  mastication  it  seized  by  the  rough  and  power- 
ful leaves  of  this  stomach,  and  is  ground  down,  as  it 
were,  in  a  living  mill  Sometimes  however  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  moisture  in  this  stomach,  or  the  muscular  appa- 
ratus of  the  leaves  does  not  act  with  sufficient  energy,  and 
at  length  the  manvplus  becomes  perfectly  paralysed  by  the 
distention  caused  m  consequence  of  the  undue  quantity  of 
food  which  is  accumulated  in  it.  This  is  known  by  the  name 
of /Urdel'boufuL  The  symptoms  are  not  always  evident. 
Dullness,  want  of  appetite,  disinclination  to  move,  and  cos- 
tiveness,  are  among  the  usual  indications.  The  treatment 
is  simple,  but  too  oAen  ineffectual.  It  consists  in  the  fre- 
quent administration  of  small  doses  of  purgative  medicine, 
with  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  carminatives ;  at  the 
same  time,  a  small  stream  of  warm  water  is,  by  means 
of  a  horn  or  the  stomach-pump,  made  to  flow  down  the 
gullet  and  pass  through  the  canal  at  the  base  of  this  stomach, 
thus  gradually  dislodging  and  washing  away  a  portion  of  the 
accumulated  and  hardene<l  contents. 

The  principal  disease  of  the  abomaium,  or  fourth  stomach, 
is  inflammation,  designated  by  evident  uneasiness,  the 
resting  of  the  muzxle  on  the  situation  of  this  stomach,  or  a 
peculiar  stretching  out  of  the  forelegs.  Venesection  and 
purgatives  should  be  used  in  this  case.  Of  the  indica- 
tions of  disease  in  the  spleen  little  is  known.  Inflam- 
mation is  often  found  in  it,  with  enlargement,  induration, 
or  softening  of  its  substance.  These  circumstances  how- 
ever are  rarely  suspected  during  life. 

To  diseaees  of  the  liver  these  animals  appear  to  be  pe- 
culiarly prone.  A  yellowness  of  the  skin  netrays  the  ex- 
istence of  biliary  affections  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
inhubitanti  of  every  dairy.  When  acute  inflammation  of 
the  liver  exists  to  any  considerable  extent,  not  only  this 
yellow  tint  of  the  integument  will  be  found,  but  tenderness 
on  the  right  side,  fullness  there,  and  the  direction  of  the 
muzxle  to  it.  The  proper  remedies  are  those  used  in  inflam- 
mation of  other  viscera,  with  the  addition  of  blisters  over  the 
diseased  part.  Chronic  inflammation  is  f^  more  prevalent 
than  that  which  is  acute.  The  indications  are,  want  of  con- 
dition, the  same  tint  of  the  skin,  and  obstinate  cough.  The 
remedies  are  gentle  purgatives  and  succulent  food.  When 
obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts  takes  place,  there  is  a  still 
deeper  yellow,  invariably  accompanied  bv  loss  of  condition. 
The  animal  then  \i9A  jaundice,  or  the  yellows.  If  much  fever 
accompanies  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  bleeding  and  to 
physic. 

Among  the  various  intestinal  diseases  of  the  ox  stands 
enteritis,  or  inflammation  involving  all  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testines. Young  and  fattening  cattle  are  most  subject  to 
it.  It  is  not  however  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  except  as 
an  epidemic  and  then  it  is  very  destruetive.  fFoodevil  ^nA 
moor  ill  are  varieties  of  the  same  disease.  They  must  be 
treated  by  bleeding,  purgatives,  blisters  on  the  belly, 
mashes,  and  gruel. 

DiarrhfBo^  or  purging  without  the  discharge  of  mucus 
mingling  with  the  fseces,  is  produced  by  various  causes,  and 

Sarticularlv  by  a  change  or  excess  of  food.  It  is  often  epi- 
cmic  in  the  autumn.  A  mild  purgative  should  first  be 
given,  and  then  the  mingled  but  very  efficacious  medicine 
already  rccomiucndcd  for  a  similar  disease  in  calves. 

Dysentery  in  the  adult,  as  well  as  in  the  young  animal, 
is  indeed  a  fearful  disease.  Its  causes  arc  often  obscure, 
and  the  means  of  successfully  arresting  its  progress  aie  a 
desideratum.  Its  principal  characteristic  is  the  discharge  of 
mueus  with  the  foDces,  recognised  by  the  appearance  of 
bubbles  standing  for  awhile  on  the  forces.  The  length  of 
time  which  tliey  continue  there  unbroken  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  admeasurement  of  the  quantity  of  mucus 
actually  discharged,  or,  in  other  m'ords,  of  the  danger  of  the 


case.  The  progrets  of  the  disease  is  rapid  or  slow  aeeord- 
ing  to  circumstances  which  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate;  bal, 
in  the  usual  course  of  things,  the  animal  wastes  am^y  alinost 
to  a  skeleton,  and  then  dies. 

Notwithstanding  the  purging,  the  first  indication  of  cwt 
is  to  bleed.  It  is  an  inflammatory  disease,  and  thai  oh 
flammation  must  be  subdued.  To  the  abstraction  uf  bloo4 
should  succeed  the  administration  of  an  apenent,  and  cuUm 
oil,  as  being  the  least  irritative,  will  be  the  beat.  Injeciioas 
of  gruel  should  follow ;  and,  when  the  dung  has  somewhtf 
resumed  its  natural  character,  astrineents  may  be  adniiBii* 
tered,  at  the  very  head  of  which,  in  this  case,  stands opim: 
a  little  calomel  should  perhaps  be  mingled  with  it  as  an  altcr> 
ative,  and,  after  that,  the  vegetable  tonics  must  perfect  tbt 
cure.  Cattle  are  subject  to  flatulent  and  eptumodie  ao^MV 
for  both  of  which  the  vegetable  tonics  will  be  the  beat  con^ 
with  a  little  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  abM>rb  the  gas,  a»A 
the  abstraction  of  blood  if  there  is  any  inflammatory  actML 
Walking  exercise  and  friction  of  the  belly  shouKd  doC  be 
omitted.  For  strangulation  of  the  intestines  there  is  aeldoa 
any  cure  but  by  means  of  an  operation  which  a  akilftU  ve- 
terinary surgeon  alone  can  perform.  In  cases  of  amghprn- 
tion,  the  aperients  must  sometimes  be  looff  adminiatefid 
before  the  bowels  will  be  opened.  There  will  be  no  danger 
in  this,  provided  the  Epsom  salts,  alone  or  with  a  snaU  por- 
tion of  aromatic  powder,  are  administered.  Drope§  in  catllt 
seldom  admits  of  cure.  Although  an  opermtion  wmj  bi 
resorted  to,  the  belly  fills  again,  nor  will  any  phyaie  m 
diuretic  arrest  the  evil. 

Among  the  supposed  diseases  of  the  urinary  organ%  bal 
much  oAener  of  the  digestive  ones,  stands  red^DOiert  m 
called  fmm  the  colour  of  the  fluid  which  is  evacuated.  It 
is  materially  connected  with  the  pasture,  but  sonetii 
has  an  epidemic  character.  In  the  acute  form  of  the 
the  water  is  red.  This  must  be  combated  by  bleeding  ani 
purging,  until  the  bowels  respond.  In  chronib  rad-wilff 
the  urine  has  a  brown  tinge  at  first,  but  a  red  hue  gradaallf 
mingles  with  it.  This  is  difficult  to  treat  Thm  priadpd 
hope  of  cure  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  Rpeom  salts  ml 
thorough  purging  is  produced.  Some  mild  earminaliie 
may  then  be  given.  Black-waier  is  only  a  vahe^.  or  tbt 
concluding  stage  of  red-water. 

Puerperal  fever,  or  dropping  after  calving,  is  a  dii 
that  has  been  very  much  misunderstood.  A  few  days 
calving,  the  cow  suddenly  loses  all  power  over  her 
limbs.  She  falls,  and  continues  down  three,  four,  or 
days,  until  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  returns,  or  ibi 
dies.  It  is  inflammation  of  the  womb  or  of  the  spinal  esi^ 
which  extends  to  the  organs  of  motion  in  the  hmd  etli» 
mities.  She  must  generally  be  bled,  and  always  paigii 
No  half  measures  will  do  here ;  the  bowels  being  onoi 
opened,  the  cow  will  frequently  get  up,  and  there  wiUbeaa 
end  of  the  matter.  Iniections  will  materially  assist  Ihi 
action  of  the  physic.  Whatever  apnarent  woaknoH  tbsn 
may  be,  no  tonic  must  be  given  untu  the  bowels  have  htm 
well  opened. 

Garget  is  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  nddor.  Tki 
milk  coagulates  in  the  bag,  and  produces  inflamBSlin 
there.  In  an  early  stage,  the  sucking  of  the  calf  wM 
afford  the  greatest  relief.  If  this  does  not  succ 
tat  ion  must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  friction  with  an  ui 
composed  of  elder-ointment  with  an  eighth  part  ofi 
and  mercurial  ointment  To  this,  if  neoeoaary, 
succeed,  but  it  must  be  a  last  resource,  on  account  of  M 
absorbent  power. 

The  treatment  of  couhpox  will  consist  in  forotntiof  As 
teats,  applying  an  emollient  ointment  and  giving  a  lioli 
physic 

The  diseases  of  the  feet  must  not  be  forgotten.  Rmd  m 
the  foot  consi>ts  in  ulceration  about  the  coronet  or  beta  sM 
the  claws,  which  produces  great  lameness,  and,  occasionally; 
loss  of  the  houf.  It  is  very  contagious.  The  trvatmcni  a 
siiuiile.  Every  pustule  or  collection  of  purulent  naMi 
inu&t  be  o|.ened ;  the  horn  which  is  separated  from  theptfS 
beneath  tnu!*t  be  carefully  and  wholly  removed;  alinacc^ 
meal  poultice  applied  fur  a  day  or  two,  and  then  the  MH0 
tourhcfl  with  the  butyr  qf  antimony. 

Mange  is  a  too  fiequent  and  %'ery  troublesome  dncMt 
among  catile.  An  ointment  however,  tlie  b^sis  of  which  ii 
sulphur,  with  a  small  i>ortion  of  mercurial  ointment  dad^ 
and  wt'U  rubbed  on  every  affected  part  will  usually  rcooso 
the  complaint.  Sulphur  given  internally  mill  beauaeisl 
adjunct 
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Bennett  (,Gardent  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
/),  treatin;!  or  the  Indian  Ox  {Bot  Taitrut,  vir.  /n- 
*tj%,  '  Id  addition  to  lbs  dumeilicaled  speciHg  known 
Bunes  of  Oxen,  Buifaloes.  and  Yaks,  the  genus  Bos 
itmnds  several  oifaers  equally  dialinct,  which  have 
if  e«et  beeo  reclaimed  ti'oro  their  naiive  wildneu. 
f  tbe^e,  the  Biaon  and  the  Musk  Ox,  are  peculiar  to 
ctbem  regions  of  America ;  one,  the  Poliih  Aurocha, 
'  eonSned  to  a  single  European  fure&C;  a  fourth,  the 
exiaU  onlf  in  Central  Asia ;  and  a  flfth,  the  Cape  Buf- 
t  ta  its  name  imports,  a  native  of  the  aoulhern  extre- 
f  Airica.  Tbutt  a  appears  that  in  iliis  wide  didperiion 
■•rara]  cacea.  each  region  has  preserved  ils  own  pecu- 
nd  in  ita  original  independence;  while,  on  the  other 
two  at  leaat  of  the  remaining  species,  [be  Ox  and 
>,  wbieh  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  a  stale  of  nature, 
lean  industrioualf  propagated  under  the  auspices  of 
braugfaont  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  Yak 
afall  the  domestic  npecies,  remains  con flned  within 

ire  limits,  in  Thibet  namely,  and  a  part  of  Tarlary, 
II  aid  to  be  generally  cultivated,  almost  to  the  ex- 
1  v>  vTery  other  race.' 

proeead  to  notice  first  certain  wild  Astatic  oxen. 
I  It,  Gaeaya.  Sansc. :   Gavai  or  GaySl.  Hind.; 

rm,  ilenK. ;  Qaujangati,  Fers. ;  Mithand,  Moun- 
stCddi,  &C.)  east  of  Silhel;  SAtd/,  Mo unUineers 
<«ft*t  arCbatcaon;  J'hongnua,  Mug«;  Nunee,  Bur- 
SoBWra.  Ceylon. 

npAoM.— Naariyof  the  size  and  shajw  of  the  English 
It  baa  ihort  horns,  which  are  distant  at  their  Mses, 

in  >  Kcmtle  eurve  directly  out  and  up :  a  transverse 
iiestr  the  baM  is  ovate,  the  thick  end  of  the  section 
ID  tbe  inaide.  The  front  is  broad,  and  crowned  with 
•f  Lgfater  eolonred  long  curved  hair.  The  dewlap  is 
id  pendant.  It  baa  no  mane  nor  hump,  but  a  con- 
le  eteration  over  the  withers.     The  tail  is  short,  the 

Bfvd  with  a  tolerable  coat  of  straight  dark. brown 
u  belljr  it  ia  lighter  coloured ;  and  the  legs  twd 
:  HHuatimeB  white.  (Roxburgh.) 
tt,  Locmtity.  ^.— Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  the  cry 
■afdl  haa  no  resemblance  to  the  grunt  of  the  Indian 
It  a  good  deal  resembles  that  of  the  buflklo.  It  is  a 
lowing,  but  abriller.  and  not  near  so  loud  as  that  of 

itMoOx.     To  this  the  Gaydi.  in  Dr.  Buchanan's 

I,       iroaches  much  nearer  than  it  does  to  the  buffalo. 

leiH  atate*  that   the  Gaydl   is   found  wild   in  the 

nntains  that  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 

OB  oi   Aracan,  Chitlagong  (Chatgaon),  Tipura,  and 

Tbe  Cdcls,  or  Lunetas.  a  race  of  people  inhabiting 
la  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Chatgaon,  hB\-e 
r  thetn  in  a  domesticated  state.  The  animal  is  aalled 
in  tbe  Hindu  Slisira,  but  seems  however  to  be  little 
benmd  the  limits  of  its  native  mountains,  except  to 
^UtDts  of  tbe  provinces  above  mentioned.  Tbe  same 
infonnsuii  that  the  Gaydl  is  of  a  dull  heavy  appear- 
hat  ai  tbe  aame  time  of  a  form  that  indicates  mui^h 
th  vA  aetivity,  like  that  of  the  wild  buffalo.  Ils  dis- 
n  la  gentle;  even  in  the  wild  alatn  on  its  native  hills 
t  eoDsidtred  dangerous,  never  standing  the  approach 
.  mn^  leas  sustaining  his  attack.  The  Ciicls  hunt 
i  one*  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  The  Gaydl  a  a 
kQimal,  and  prefers  the  tender  shoots  and  leaves  of 
to  graa*;  it  never  wallows  in  mud  like  tbe  huEalo. 
imeslicated  by  the  Ciicts,  but  does  not  undergo  any 

The  cow  goes  eleven  (?)  months  with  young,  gives 

le  milk,  and  does  not  yield  it  long ;  but  that  little  is 

ably  ridi,  almost  equalling  cieam,  which  it  resem- 

•^onr ;  the  Ciicta  however  do  not  make  any  use  of 

but  rear  the  Gaydli  entirely  for  their  flesh  and 

efaich  last,  or  rather  their  hides,  they  form  their 
'  These  domesticated  herds  roam  at  large  in  the 
near  their  village  during  the  day.  but  return  of  their 
cord  at  evening,  being  early  taught  to  do  this  by 
ed  whan  young  erery  night  with  salt,  of  which  these 
.  are  very  fond.  The  Hindus,  in  the  province  of 
in.  will  not  kill  this  Gaydl  (their  (roioy).  which  they 
equal  veneration  with  tbe  cow,  but  tliey  hunt  and 
he'  'TayU  iA^l  Gaydl  ix  Setoi)  as  they  do  the  wild 

'        form  of  the  animal,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
.  will  be  undentood  from  tbe  following  Bgure, 


which  is  reduced  from  that  by  a  native  artist,  preflzeil  lo 
Mr.  Colebrooke's  paper  (Jnatie  Retearchet,  vol.  viii.),  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader  for  further  interesting  particu- 


ThaOiTfi;  BoiGtTiHt.  (ColsbmlH.) 
Ur.  Bird  proved  that  the  Gay61  will  breed  with  the  com- 
moD  Indian  hull :  he  brought  a  domesticated  female  Gaydl 
from  Chittagong  to  Dacca,  directed  a  common  bull  (of  the 
breed  Diswili,  a  Zebu  of  the  common  kind  found  in  tbe 
middle  districts  of  Bengal),  which  the  female  received  upon 
being  blinded  with  a  cloth  thrown  over  her  eyes.  The  off- 
spring was  a  cow  resembling  mostly  the  Gay  a'  mother; 
and  from  that  cow,  impregna^  by  a  bull  of  the  samfl  com- 
mon breed,  another  cow  was  produced,  which  also  had 
grown  up,  and  was  in  c«lf  by  a  common  bull  when  Mr.  Bird 
wrote  his  account.     {Atiatic  Retearchet,  vol.  viii.) 

General  Hardwicke  gives  a  figure  of  the  head  of  Ihe  true 
wild,  or  u  the  natives  term  it.  tbe  Atteel  Qaydl  (a  female), 
from  the  south-east  frontier  of  Bengal.  Tlie  apace  between 
the  points  of  the  horns  was  fourteen  inches. 


n:  8.E.  toBlhr  of  DA- 

Bot  F^ontalit,  Lambert,  The  Gyall, 
D«(cripA'on.— Bluish -black,  a  grey  frontal  hand;  horns 
thick,  remote,  and  short;  tail  rather  naked,  slender,  and  with 
a  hairy  extremity. 

Mr.  Lambert  obiwves  that  the  hair  of  the  hide  i*  aofl ; 
there  is  no  nest ;  the  lower  lip  is  white  at  the  apex,  and 
bristled  with  haira.  The  band  of  tbe  forehead,  including 
thebasesof  tbeiioriks,  ialead-oolour;  thelNms  themselves 
are  pale.  Length  fh>m  the  tip  of  the  noae  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  nine  fbet  two  inches.  From  tbe  tip  of  the  hoof  cf  the 
fore-foot  to  the  top  of  the  rising  of  the  hack,  four  feet  ono 
inch  and  a  ciuarter.  From  the  tip  of  tbe  hoof  of  the  bind 
leg  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ramp,  four  faet  and  a  half.* 

Di '  be  (vmcl.  ud  nfU  cwn  [>  geoMrir^ 
I  mar  cnor  h>n.  In  iha  nngnilsg  Uw 
Illy  hllbn  IbuD  tht  ninu     Pnrtiryi  ■  (bur 

Mr.  Kuril  Jlld»l.  In   liii  li-tlrr  »  Ml. 

orai<df>wlB||(iiMehaut(kcBlIi  EnjiliDi). 
'"  liiipo¥Ud.dUd-iiwl  which  ippvwuto  h«f« 
llitbansttlMlH — ~j->-- -■-.—  ' .,..-..—..._ 
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Hr.  Hurit,  in  bU  letter  to  Hr.  Lambert,  after  identifying 
li»  enimtl  with  Mr.  Lkmberl'i  drawing,  write*  tbui:  — 
'The  animal*  *  which  I  have  kept  and  reared  these  liut 
Mven  yean,  and  know  by  Ibe  name  of  Iho  Gyalt,  a  a  nativ 
of  the  hill*  IQ  the  norlh-eait  and  eatt  of  the  Company' 
province  of  Chittagong.  in  Bengal,  inhabiting  th-iit  range  of 
hilU  which  leparale*  it  from  the  country  uf  Aracan.  The 
male  Gyall  i*  like  our  bull  in  ihapo  and  appearance,  hut,  I 
conceive,  not  quite  BO  tall  1  i*  of  a  blackiih -brown  colour; 
the  boma  short,  but  thick  and  alrong  toward!  the  bew. 
round  which  and  aero**  the  from  the  hair  ii  huahy  and 
oT  a  dirty  while  culour;  the  cheat  and  forehead  are  broad 
and  thick-  He  i*  naturally  very  bold,  and  will  defend  '. 
■elf  againat  any  of  the  beast*  of  prey.  The  female  differ* 
Kttle  in  appearance;  her  born*  are  not  quite  lo  large,  and 
her  make  i*  lomew hat  more  alender;  she  i»  verv  quiet,  i* 
U*ed  for  all  the  purpoica  of  the  dairy,  a*  alio  (1  Eiave  been 
informed  by  the  nativpa)  for  tilling  ibe  ground,  and  u  more 
tracUble  than  the  Buffalo.  The  milk  which  these  cow*  give 
baa  a  peculiar  richnesa  in  it,  ariting,  I  should  conceive,  from 
their  mode  of  feeding,  which  i*  always  on  the  young  shoot* 
and  branchat  of  trees  in  preference  to  gras*.  I  conitantly 
made  it  a  practice  to  allow  them  to  range  abroad  amongst 
tlie  hill*  and  jungle*  at  Chitlagong  during  the  day  to  browse, 
a  keeper  attending  to  present  their  straying  so  far  as  to 
endanger  losing  ibero.  They  du  not  thrive  in  any  part  of 
Bengal  so  well  as  in  the  aforementioned  province  and 
the  adjoining  one,  Tipperab,  where  I  believe  the  animal 
also  lo  be  found.  1  have  heard  of  one  instance  of  a  female 
Gyall  bleeding  with  a  common  bull,' 


Tlie  JunglyGau,  BaiffdtM  Jonglei  of  M.  Duvaucel.  Bot 
SyUulamu  of  F.  Cuvier,  is  con*idt)red  to  be  identical  wilh 
Bo*  /ronlalit  of  Lambert, 

M.  Duvauoel  slates  that  he  believed  for  a  lonR  time  that 
these  oxen  did  not  differ  essenlially  from  our  domestic  oxen, 
and  that  they  aero  both  varieties  of  the  same  specie* ;  but 
he  had  then  only  seen  the  sperimen*  living  in  the  menagerie 
at  Barruckpore,  wberea*  he  bad  aince  huiiicd  Ihcm  at  the 
foot  of  the  Silhel  mountains,  and  ho  found  that  they  were 
a*  common  and  ai  much  spread  as  the  BuOaloe*.  But  he 
add*  that  they  seem  more  wild,  though  ibey  are  neveitbelesa 


easily  domesticated,  and  yield  mbundaoea  ^  tbi 
milk. 

Boi  Gout,  Traill. 

Dr.  Traill  remarks  that  the  only  animal  which  < 
have  affinity  with  the  Gour  is  the  Bo*  Gavtru*  of  Cui 
but  the  very  different  Ibrm  of  it*  bead,  the  pri;se: 
diUinet  deiriap,  and  the  general  habit  of  tlie  C 
Gaj/Si,  dialinguisb  it  from  llie  Gour.  Captain 
assured  Dr.  Traill  that  neither  the  d$*cript>uns  in  ) 
brooke'*  t»mmunication  nor  the  figure  of  the  Ga 
aeoomoanies  them  had  any  greater  resemblance  lo  i 
than  that  general  one  which  subsist*  between  all 
mail  of  this  genu*. 

Deteription.— Form  not  ao  long  a*  thai  of  il 
(Amee  or  Ami),  Back  atrongly  arched,  so  as  to 
nearly  uniform  curve  from  nose  to  base  of  tad  « 
animal  stands  still.  Thi*  appearance  is  partly  own 
curved  form  of  the  nose  and  foreheid,  and  still  m 
remarkable  ridge,  of  no  great  Ibickneas,  which  risi 
aeven  inches  above  the  general  line  of  the  back,  t 
last  of  the  cervical  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the  At 
tehm,*  from  which  it  gradually  ii  lost  in  iheoulUl 
back.  It  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  Goura  of 
although  they  were  loaded  with  fat ;  and  haa  n 
blance  to  the  hunch  which  is  found  on  *ome  of  the  • 
cattle  of  India.  Il  bear*  some  re*embUnoe  lo  iJ 
described  a*  eiiating  in  the  Gayal,  but  the  Gomr  ta 
without  a  dewlap,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  eiibi 
any  age.     End  of  the  tail  bushy. 

Colour. — Very  deep  brownish-black,  almost  i 
lo  hluiah'black,   elcept  a  tuft  of  curling  dirt)  i 
between  the  horns,  anU  rings  of  the  same  colour  j 
the  hoof.     Hair  of  the  skin  short  and  sleek,  bavir 
what  the  oily  appearance  of  a  fresh  seal-skin.     (T 

The  shape  or  the  horns  will  be  best  undenloob 
ence  to  the  cut ;  when  polished,  they  are  of  a  fa 
colour  with  black  solid  tips.    A  pair  in  Dr.  T     1' 
sion  measured  one  foot  eleven  inche*  aloi      ,i 
sides,  and  one  foot  in  their  widest  cir  .....»- 

The  size  of  ihe  animal  i*  considerauie.  Dr.Tn 
the  dimen*ions  of  one  not  fully  groum,  which  measu 
lip  of  note  lo  end  of  tail  11  teet  11{  inche*;  fiom 
lo  the  withers  S  feet  llj  inches;  and  from  the  m 
Ihe  sternum  3  feet  6  inches.  'The  limba  have  mo 
furni  of  the  deer  than  any  other  of  the  bovine  genn 

Loeulily,  Habiti,  Chate,  Reproduction,  tte. — 1 
according  to  Captain  Rogers,  occurs  in  eeve      i     u 

Sarts  of  Cenlral  India,  but  is  chiefly  found  lu  t 
line  Paul,  a  high  insulated  mountain  wilh  a  lauii 
mil,  in  the  province  of  Sorgojab,  in  South  Baliar 
table-land  it  about  Ihirly-siK  mile*  in  length  hy  Ii 
or  twenly-flve  mile*  in  medial  breadih,  and  rise*  ■ 
neighbouring  plain*  probably  20Ua  feet.  The  aid 
mountain  slupe  wilh  couiiiderRble  sleepnesa,  and 
rowed  by  strearos  thai  «Hler  narrow  valleys,  the 
bank*  of  which  are  the  favourite  haunt*  of  Goura.  ( 
diilurbeJ  ihey  retreat  into  the  thick  jung  of 
which  cover  the  sides  of  ihe  whole  range.  ,  ■> 
side  of  Ihe  mountain  preaenti  an  extensive  ibuial; 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high.  The  rugged  slop 
fool  are  covered  by  impenetrable  green  jungle,  am 
with  dens  furmed  of  fallen  block*  of  rock,  the 
retreal*  of  tiger*,  bears,  and  hyKnas,  The  west 
are  less  rutted,  but  the  soil  is  parched,  and  the  fo 
withered  by  excess  of  heat.  The  summit  of  Ibe  u 
present*  a  mixture  of  open  lawns  and  woods.  Tb 
once  twenly-five  village*  on  Myn  Pfil,  but  these 
long  deserted  on  account  of  the  number  and  ferowi 
beasts  of  prey.  On  this  mountain  however  the  Go 
lama  bis  seat  The  Indians  assert  that  even  tb^  ' 
no  chance  in  combat  with  the  full-grown  Gour 
he  may  occasionally  aueceed  in  canTing  off  an  un| 
calf  The  wild  Buffalo  abounds  in  the  plains  bi 
mounlains,  hut  he  so  much  dread*  the  Gour,  acco 
Ihe  natives,  that  he  rarely  altempis  to  invade  ill 
and  the  hunling-parly  only  met  wilh  three  or  four  i 
the  mountain.  The  forest*  which  shield  the  Gour 
however  with  Hog-deer,  Saumur*  (Sambur  deer),  a 
cupine*.'  CaptainRogera,  who  furniabed  the  above 
bunled  the  Gour  in  these  wild  and  romantic  reire 

•  U.  LoHooliHTTnlmlir.  GfoTniTliuDil  •  mraf  HvwiirT 
aad  talU  bj  M.  0*<O<7  iv»4t*a(  aad  (aJrM^j 
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t,  it  Bnpean,  nhen  liit  taeea  hit  a JTeraaty  nady  to 
c.  A  short  bellow,  imitited  best  by  ihe  BylUbles 
A.  wai  the  only  cry  heard  from  tbe  Gout,  and  that 
il  ^rter  it  had  been  wuunded.  August  is  lbs  month 
b  the  calf  is  generally  dropped,  and  the  period  of 

il  twelve  tuonlhs.  Tlie  large  Quantity  of  milk 
J  ibe  coir  is  averred  to  be  occasionally  lO  rich  as  to 
be  calf'a  death.  The  first  year,  the  native  name  of 
l-olf  is  Purorah;  the  cow-calf  is  called  Parieah; 
I  fiill-gTown  cow  Gourin.  The  Goura  herd  together 
in  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  ;  they  browse  on  the 
tnd  tender  shoots  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  also  graze 
banki  of  the  streams.  In  the  cold  weather  the  saui 
m  tbeir  places  of  concealment,  and  the  heats  bring 
Hit  to  feed  in  the  green  lawns  and  valleys.  They  do 
III!  mi.  wallow  in  swamp  and  mire  like  the  Buffalo. 
Dittrea  are  Le  be  credited,  the  Gour  will  not  brook 
j;  even  if  taken  very  young,  the  mountain-calf 
•nd  die*.    lEditiburgh  Philasophieal  Jovrtud,  vol. 

Hnrdwicke  (Zoological  Journal,  vol.  iii.)  eives  a 
ji  a  pair  of  horns  of  ilic'fiof  Gour  or  wild  bull  of 
ovntainou*  district  of  Ramgurh,  and  (able-land  of 
•iu^*  from  which  our  cut  is  taken.  The  gour  to  which 
rloDged  was  killed,  as  General  Hardwicke  believed, 
taina  huating-parly  described  by  Captain  Rogers, 
ej  wsiw  presented  10  tbe  General  by  the  principal 
T  of  that  party,  the  late  Major  Roughsedge.  These 
reie  M  inehet  between  the  tips. 


Biiaku :  Le  Bnfflt  of  BulTon  ;  Lf  Baffle  itjtaiie  of 
ier. 

riptim. — Front  elevated,  and  rounded,  so  that  the 
:ill  hill  a  concave  appearance;  horns  black,  separmted 
from  each  other,  with  a  projecting  ridge  anteriorly ; 
bat  little  developed;  tail  long  and  pendant;  hide 
ibe  bain  itiff  and  not  numerous, 
tongue  is  very  smoolh  in  the  buffiiloei,  instead  of 
OTwed  with  very  rough  homy  papillra  as  in  tbe  oxen, 
ire  u  »  d)ffet«nee  in  tbe  tnnie  intromiBsive  organ  of 


O  X 

The  female  buffalo  goes  longer  with  young  than  Ihe  cow ; 
Ibeir  milk  is  excellent,  and  they  may  be  milked  in  the  same 
way  as  a  cow.  notwilhslanding  some  tales  to  the  contrary. 

HaMt. — The  buffalo  is  wild  and  fierce,  lives  in  large 
herds  in  moist  and  moisliy  phces,  and  delights  to  roll  in 
the  roire. 

Geographical  DiitribiUion. — Asia  generally,  Africa,  and 

ulbern  Europe.     In  Italy,  where  it  was  introduced,  it  ex- 

ts  in  the  Pontine  marshes. 

The  Boa  Ami  of  Shaw  and  others,  the  Arnee  or  [7ma,  no 
longer  holds  a  place  as  a  species,  being  considered,  on  good 

'idence,  a  variety  of  Bos  Bubaius.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his 
interesting  paper  on  the  Gayal  (Boi  Gavceut)  above  noticed, 

vs,  '  The  Bos  Arnee  of  Kerr  and  Turton,  notwithstanding 

e  exaggerated   description  given  on   the  authority  of  "  a 

itish  officer  who  met  with  one  in  the  woods,  in  theemintry 

ove  Bengal,''  is  evidently  nothing  else  but  the  wild  buffalo, 
animal  very  common  throughout  Bengal,  and  known 
there  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Hindustan  by 
lame  of  Ama.'  '  Though  neither  fourteen  fi-et  high,  ns 
Mr.  Kerr  has  stated,  or  rather  as  the  oiBcer  on  whose  in- 
formation ho  relied,  had  affirmed ;  nor  even  eight  feet,  as 
Dr.  Turton,  following  Kerr's  inference  from  a  drawing,  as- 
serts; yet  it  is,'  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  'a  large  and  very  for- 
midable animal,  conspicuous  for  its  strength,  courage,  and 
ferocity.'    (At.  Bm-,  vol.  viii.) 

The  domesticated  Asiatic  oxen,  or  lebus,  vary  much  in 
their  siie  and  the  direction  of  their  horns,  but  are  generally 
dislinKuisbed  by  a  fulty  elevated  hump  below  the  neck  and 
over  the  withers.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogues 
under  tbe  names  of  Bot  Indieui,  Erxl,  and  (more  correctly) 
Bos  Tfnirus,  var.  Indicut,  Desm.  and  others. 

le  horns  of  some  are  short  and  subcroct  (Indian  ox),  in 
others  comparatively  long  and  pointed  backwards,  with  an 
inclination  to  curve  inwards,  as  in  tho  more  common  breeda 
(Zebu).  The  ears  of  some  are  of  ordinary  size  and  position 
(Zebu);  in  others  pendulous  (Indian  ox).  The  dewlap  ia 
moro  or  less  developed.  Id  some  very  largely.  Their  colour 
varies  from  a  light  ashy  grey  to  a  milk  white,  and  their  site 
from  the  stature  of  an  ordinary  bull  to  that  of  a  lar(;e  ma»- 
liff.  Many  of  these  varieties  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  limbs  of 
all  are  deer-like  and  elegant.  They  'are  spread,'  says  Mr. 
Bennett,  'over  ihewholeof  Southern  Asia,  Ihe  iilandsof  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Abyssinia  to  Ihu  Cape  of  Good  Hone.' 

In  many  parts  of  India  the  Zebu  is  placed  under  the 
saddle  or  harnessed  to  a  carriage,  and  travels  at  an  easy  rate. 
It  must  have  lo9t  much  of  its  Heetness,  if  Ihe  more  antient 
writers  are  to  be  credited  ;  for  they  speak  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  a  day  as  its  usual  pace,  whilst  Ihe  moderns  only  allow 
it  twenty  or  thirty.  The  beef  is  not  bad.  but  is  neilber  so 
tweet  nor  so  good  as  that  of  the  common  ox,  the  hump 
always  excepted,  which  when  well  cooked  Is  very  delicate. 

The  Zebus  bear  a  charmed  life  among  the  Hindus,  who 
venerate  them  and  hold  their  slaughter  to  be  a  sin ;  though 
they  do  not  object  to  work  them.  There  are  however  soma 
particularly  sanctified  xebus  who  lead  an  easy  life,  wan- 
dering about  the  villages  at  their  ease,  and  taking  their 
pleasura  and  their  food  where  they  list,  if  not  prevented  by 
the  contributions  of  the  devout. 


"■'■'SJS?'*: 
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Afkican  Oxiir. 

Itnt  Cajfer.     7**  Cape  Buffalo. 

iV«fnp(iOR.— HornnbUck,  extremely  large  and  flallened 
a^  tbeir  bue,  where  tliej  cuver  the  front,  having  a  direction 
fiini  within  outirirdii  Bn<l  duwnwardAi.  and  tlicn  agnin  ele- 
vated at  their  point;  eararuiUer  puiidint  and  t'ovcred  by  ihe 
hornH ;  dewlap  large  and  pendant ;  ikin  with  harsh  hairii  an 
inch  king  of  a  deep  brown  ur  block  colour.  Sue  great,  and 
propttfi: 


Skni:  at  Boa  CaOM. 

ZoooAiy.— South  AfHca. 

HMtt,  be. — TheCapebumoconHTegate*  in  lariteherda. 
lliUDberg  and  hi(  oompanlona  came  luddenly  upon  a  maia 
of  live  or  tix  bundled,  which  wen  grating  in  a  fdain 
akirtcd  by  a  wood.  The  beaatt  did  not  tee  the  inlruders 
till  they  camo  within  three  hundi«d  pace*,  when  the  whole 
berd  lifted  tbeir  heads  and  ttood  at  a  gais.  After  a  while 
Ibt  buMoe*  alooped  their  headi  again  \o  feed,  and 
the  party  (three  Europeans  aad  three  Hottentot*),  who 
earriad  miuketi  and  were  accompanied  by  other*  armed 
with  javelina,  marched  up  to  them  within  forty  pacet,  when 
the  herd  again  lifled  their  heads  and  were  laluted  with  a 
Tolley,  which  iniianianeoutly  diaperted  them,  leaving  their 
wounded  to  fallow  a*  they  could.  One  of  these,  an  old  bull, 
made  the  traveller*  Ot,  but  fell  before  he  reached  the  wood. 
Tbi*  beait  wo*  Tet;  thick  in  tbe  body,  with  short  lefci.  of  a 
dark  gray  eulnur,  and  almoat  destitute  of  hairs.  But  if  a 
herd  may  be  approached  Ifaua  aafely,  a  aingle  outlving  bull 
€r  a  wounded  one  apaean  to  be  a  moat  formidable  an- 
taf(onitt.  The  author  laat  quoted  waa  botanizing  in  a  wood 
rather  behind  his  companiona,  when  Auge,  the  gardener  of 
tbe  expedition,  who  went  Brat,  suddenly  encountered  a  large 
old  male  buGUo,  which  wai  lyinsdown  quite  alone  in  a  spot 
of  a  faw  aquan  yaidi  ftae  iroin  buohet.  No  sooner  did  the 
beast  discover  the  poor  gardener,  than  he  ruihed  upon  him 
witha  terrible  roar.  Auge  turned  his  horse  ehort  raund  behind 
k  graat  tree,  so  ai  in  sotne  meaiure  to  get  out  of  the  sight  of 
the  buffalo,  whieh  now  charged  straight  towards  the  aerjeant 
who  followed,  and  ffinA  his  horse  in  the  belty  so  terribly 
that  it  instantly  k\\  on  iu  back,  with  its  feet  turned  up  in 
■ir  and  its  entrail*  hanging  out,  in  which  state  it  lived 
almost  half  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  the  gardener  and 
■eijeant  had  climbed  up  into  tree*  for  safety.  Thunbcrg, 
intent  upon  his  botanising.and  with  his  ears  filled  with  the 
rustling  of  the  branches,  in  the  narrow  pass  where  he  was, 
vainit  hi*  saddle  and  hapgaee,  heard  nothing  of  all  this, 
tboufjli  10  near.  But  the  buffalo  had  not  done  yeL  The 
aeijeant  had  brought  two  honea  with  him  fbr  his  journey. 
One  of  them,  a*  w«  have  i«en,  bad  bean  already  detpalched ; 
theotbot  uowitoodjuat  in  the  way  of  the  buffalo  a*  he  was 
going  out  of  the  wood.  Aaaoon  aa  the  infhriaied  beast  saw 
Ibii  second  borae,  he  attacked  it  so  furioualy,  that  he  not 
only  drove  hi*  bontt  into  the  horoe's  breast  and  out  again 
througfa  the  vary  aaddle,  but  threw  it  to  the  ground  with 
sueh  vMenee  that  it  inttanlly  expired,  and  all  the  bone*  of 
Hi  body  were  broken.  Just  a*  the  buffalo  was  thus  engaged 
with  this  loat  hone,  Thunherg  came  up  to  the  openinc;  and 
beheld  tha  frightful  acone.  The  wood  wa*  so  thick  that  he 
bad  neither  rcram  to  turn  his  borae  round,  nor  to  gel  on  one 
■da;  he  Iberafbra  wa*  obliged  to  take  refuge  upon  a  tree 
into  which  be  ehmbed,  leaving  his  hone  to  it*  fate.  But 
tbo  buffalo  had  satiated  hii  rage  or  did  not  distinctly  see  the 
new  object,  for  after  his  second  exploit,  he  turned  suddenly 
lound  and  went  off.  Thnnberg  found  hii  companions  half 
dMd  with  fear,  indeed  the  guwnnr  waa  so  affected  that  he  I 
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could  aeareely  apeak  for  some  days  after,  and  tbe  two  iiv- 
viving  hoTMH  were  discovered  ihivuring  with  fiur,  ardunaUt 
to  make  their  escape.     (TVaiWf.) 

Sparrman  (Voyage  In  /Ac  Caj't,  vol.  ii.)  gives  a  graphig 
dc&rriptiun  of  the  Bhooiiiig  uf  oiiv,  and  of  ilii:  uiicunijutn- 
ble  npiril  uf  the  animal  l-vl-h  in  dtalh.  We  I'uii  mili  txA 
roiiiu  for  the  dnu)  net  uf  tliu  tragedy.  '  DuTm^  bit  rail,  and 
before  he  died,' writes  Sparrmun.  'he  belloHml  in  a  iDasI 
stupendous  manner;  anil  tliiit  ilvaib-sotig  of  hi»  ■■(•puad 
every  inic  of  us  with  no  small  di-gn-c  of  juy,  on  aocvunt  «| 
the  victory  we  had  gniiit-d:  ami  m  ihoriiuiibly  kivelcd  fi*. 
quently  is  the  human  heart  ugaKist  lliu  buSeiili^a  uf  tht 
brute  crenliun,  that  uu  hmlcni'd  furwaiiU.  in  order  lo  eojof 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  buffalo  ttruL'gle  uiih  the  paop 
of  death.  I  hapiHinel  tu  be  the  rutvuiuit  amuiig->l  tbcaf 
but  think  it  impoksible  ever  to  behold  anguuh.  accooip- 
nied  by  a  savage  flerreucss,  painted  in  stiongcr  colour*  ikta 
they  were  in  the  countenance  uf  this  buffalo.  I  was  wilha 
ten  slepa  of  him.  when  lie  perceived  roe,  and,  belloaia^ 
raised  himself  suddenly  again  on  hi»  legs.  I  had  rea^oa  ti 
believe  aiiice,  that  1  was  at  the  time  very  much  frigbicDad; 
for  before  1  could  well  take  my  aim.  I  fired  off  my  gun,  sad 
the  ahot  misied  the  wliule  of  his  huge  body,  and  only  hH 
bim  in  the  biiid-Iecd,  a.s  we  afierwards  diacovercd  by  iki 
siie  of  the  ball.  Immedialcly  upon  ihin  I  lied  away  like 
lightniiig.  in  order  to  look  out  for  some  tree  lo  climb  up 
into.'  Tho  same  author  gives  the  following  as  the  iiie» 
surement  of  a  buffala.  Length  H  feet,  height  i\  feet,  aal 
the  forelegs  i^  feet  long:  the  larger  hoofa  S  UKhes  ovv. 
The  distance  bctrcen  the  points  of  the  horns  be  state*  It 
he  frequently  S  feet.  They  are  black,  and  tbe  surhia,  la 
within  about  a  third  part  of  Ihcm,  measured  from  iba  haw 
is  very  rough  and  cragt')''  A  very  lively  account  of  a  hat 
falo-hunl  IS  also  giicn  by  Bruce.  He  guessie*  the  wiigM 
of  a  hull  that  he  auisled  in  killing  at  nearer  Bfty  thao  Unj 
stone.  The  horns  from  the  root,  following  the  line  of  ibav 
curve,  were  about  S!  inches,  and  nearly  aiue  where  thick(*l 
in  circumference. 

The  Cape  buffalo  delights  in  wallowing  in  tbe  mire,  sod 
when  heated  by  hunting  throws  bimaelf  into  tbe  first  «*W 
he  reaches. 

The  Hesh  is  described  by  someasgood  and  high      n      L 
by  others  as  tU-grained  and  coarse :  the  differenrc 
accounts  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  sec  .      .         ad- 
dition of  tbe  animals  eaien.    Tbe  rbiiMoerob-.       ,        i 
much  sought  after  for  harne**,  &e.  L 
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Bitim  Amfnranus.    (See  tbe  article  Bisox.) 

Our  rcaitcrs  have  only  to  open  almost  any  one  of  the  n 

eroua  books  of  South  American  Travels  fur  an  acrounl  •! 

the  wild  or  half-wild  cattle,  and  tbe  mode  of  rapturing  uA 

daughtering  them.     Mr.  Darwin  {Journal  ^  Rtirarrkrt  m 

Geoln/(y  and  Natural  Hiiloty,  8vo.  London,  lh.19)  infortai 

that  the  great  evrral  at  J&enos  Ayres,  'where  the  pbi- 

Is  arc  kept  for  slaughter  to  supply  foud  to  this  levf-eaii^ 

pupulaiiun,  is  one  of  the  spectacle*  bast  worth  seeing.    Tbt 

strength  of  the  hone,  ai  compaiad  to  that  of  iLo  buUock,  ik 
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onishing :  a  man  on  horseback  having  thrown  his 
id  the  horns  of  a  beast,  can  drag  it  anywhere  he 

The  animal  having  ploughed  up  the  ground  with 
hed  leg%  in  vain  efforts  to  resist  the  force,  generally 
;  full  speed  to  one  side ;  but  the  horse  immerliately 
to  receive  the  shock,  stands  so  firmly,  that  the  bul- 
ilmost  thrown  down,  and  one  would  think,  would 

have  its  neck  dislocated.  The  struggle  is  not  how- 
of  fair  strength,  the  horse*s  girth  being  matched 
he  bullock*s  extended  neck.  In  a  similar  manner 
.n  hold  the  wildest  horse,  if  caught  with  the  lazo 
ind  the  ears.  When  the  bullock  has  been  dragged 
>ot  where  it  is  to  be  slaughtered,  the  matador  with 
lution  cuts  the  hamstrings.  Then  is  given  the 
fJJow;  a  noise  more  expressive  of  fierce  agony  than 
low :  I  have  often  distinguished  it  from  a  long  dis- 
id  have  always  known  that  the  struggle  was  then 
to  a  close.  The  whole  sight  is  horrible  and  revolt- 
ground  is  almost  made  of  bones ;  and  the  horses 
s  are  drenched  with  gore.'  The  same  interesting 
ves  an  account  of  tho  chace  of  a  wild  fat  cow  in 
.land  Islands  with  the  Mas  and  lazOy  nor  does  he 

celebrate  the  delicious  supper  of 'came  con  cuero  * 
adforded  him.     A  large  circular  piece  was  taken 

back,  roasted  on  the  embers  with  the  hide  down- 
id  in  the  form  of  a  saucer,  so  that  none  of  the 
IS  lost  The  flesh  thus  treated  was  as  superior  to 
beef  as  venison  is  to  mutton. 

Ovibos. 

ic  Charaeier.  —  lloTus  very  wide,  and  touching  each 
their  ba8€^  then  applied  to  tl;ke  sides  of  the  head, 
ing  the  foints  suddenly  turned  up.  No  naked 
but  no  fuiTuw  on  the  upper  lip.  Chanfrcin  narrow 
d,  very  square,  resembling  that  of  the  sheep.  Ears 
jmbs  robust.     Tail  very  short. 
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Ifiuk  Ox ;  Oviboi  moschatus 

?  moichattis. 

fp/ion.— Size  of  Highland  cattle.  Horns  broad  at 
averiug  the  brow  and  whole  crown  of  the  head,  and 
;  each  other  throughout  from  before  backwards, 
bom  rises  from  its  flatly  convex  base,  it  becomes 
id  tapering,  curving  directly  downwards  between 
ind  the  ear,  until  it  reaches  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
urns  upwards  in  the  segment  of  a  circle  to  above 
of  the  eye ;  for  half  its  length  it  is  dull,  white, 
:h,and  beyond  smooth  and  shining;  near  the  point 
es  black. 

al  colour  of  the  hair  brown,  long,  matted,  and 
irled  on  the  neck  and  between  the  shoulders,  where 
er  grizzled,  on  the  back  and  hips  long  but  lying 


smoothly.  On  the  shoulders,  sides,  and  thighs  it  is  to  long 
as  to  hang  down  below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  There  is  on 
the  centre  of  the  back  a  mark  of  a  soiled  brownish  white, 
called  by  Captain  Parry  the  saddle.  On  the  throat  and 
chest  the  hair  is  very  straight  and  long,  and,  together  with 
the  long  hair  on  the  lower  jaw,  hangs  down  like  a  beard 
and  dewlap.  The  short  tail  is  concealed  by  the  fur  of  the 
hips.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  fine  brownish  ash- 
coloured  wool  or  down  among  the  hair  covering  the  body 
The  hair  on  the  legs  is  short,  dull  brownish- white,  unmixed 
with  wool.  The  hoofs  are  longer  than  those  of  the  Caribou, 
but  so  similar  in  form  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  a  practised 
hunter  to  distinguish  the  impressions.  In  the  cow,  which 
is  smaller  than  the  bull,  the  horns  are  smaller,  and  their 
bases,  instead  of  touching,  are  separated  by  a  hairj'  space. 
The  hair  on  the  throat  and  chest  is  also  shorter.  (Richard- 
son.) 

This  is  the  Boetif  musaud  of  Jeremie ;  Musk  Ox  of  Drage, 
Dobbs,  Ellis,  Pennant,  Hearne,  and  Parry ;  Bos  moschatus 
of  Gmelin,  Sabine,  and  Richardson  (Parry^s  *  Second  Voy- 
age*) ;  Mateeh-moostoos  (ugly  bison)  of  the  Cree  Indians ; 
Adgiddah-yawseh  (little  bison)  of  the  Chepewyans  and  (Cop- 
per Indians ;  and  Oomingmak  of  the  Esquimaux.  (Rich- 
ardson.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^The  barren  lands  of  Ame 
rica  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  60th  parallel.  Tracks 
were  once  seen  by  Hearne  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort 
Churchill,  in  lat.  59* ;  and  he  saw  many  in  his  first  northern 
journey,  in  about  lat.  61°.  Dr.  Richardson  was  informed 
that  they  do  not  now  come  so  far  to  the  southward  even  on 
the  Hudson's  Bay  shore ;  and  he  adds  that  farther  to  the 
westward  they  are  rarely  seen  in  any  numbers  lower  than 
lat.  67^  although  from  portions  of  their  skulls  and  horns, 
which  are  occasionally  found  near  the  northern  borders  Of 
the  Great  Slave  Lake,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  they 
ranged  at  no  very  distant  period  over  the  whole  country 
lying  between  that  great  sheet  of  water  and  the  Polar  Sea. 
He  had  not  heard  of  their  having  been  seen  on  the  banks 
of  Mackenzie's  River  to  the  southward  of  Great  Bear  Lake, 
and  he  states  that  they  do  not  come  to  the  south-western 
end  of  that  lake,  although  they  existed  in  numbers  on  its 
north-eastern  arm.  *  They  ranee,'  continues  the  Doctor, 
'  over  the  islands  which  he  to  tne  north  of  the  American 
continent,  so  far  as  Melville  Lsland,  in  lat.  75°,  but  they  do 
not,  like  the  rein-deer,  extend  to  Greenland,  Spitsbergen, 
or  Lapland.  From  Indian  information  we  learn  that  to 
the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  skirt  the 
Mackenzie,  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  barren  country, 
which  is  also  inhabited  by  tlie  musk-ox  and  rein-deer.  It 
is  to  the  Russian  traders  that  we  must  look  for  information 
on  this  head ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  the  greater 
mildness  of  the  climate  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  musk-ox,  which  affects  a  cold  barren  dis- 
trict, where  grass  is  replaced  by  lichens,  does  not  range  so 
far  to  the  southward  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  it  does  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  not  known  in  New  Cale- 
donia nor  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  nor  is  it  found  on 
the  Rocky  Mountain  ridge  at  the  usual  crossing  places  near 
the  sources  of  the  Peace,  Elk,  and  Saskatchewan  rivers. 
It  is  therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  the  animal  described 
by  Fathers  Marco  de  Nica  and  Gomara  as  an  inhabitant  of 
New  Mexico,  and  which  Pennant  refers  to  the  musk-ox,  is  of 
a  different  species.  The  musk-ox  has  not  crossed  over  to  the 
Asiatic  shore,  and  does  not  exist  in  Siberia,  although  fossil 
skulls  have  been  found  there  of  a  species  nearly  allied,  which 
has  been  enumerated  in  systematic  works  under  the  name 
of  Ovibos  Pallantis,  The  appearance  of  musk-oxen  on  Mel- 
ville Island  in  the  month  of  May,  as  ascertained  on  Captain 
Parry's  first  voyage,  is  interesting,  not  merely  as  a  part  of 
their  natural  history,  but  as  givine  us  reason  to  infer  that  a 
chain  of  islands  lies  between  ^Ielville  Island  and  Cape 
Lvon,  or  that  WoUaston  and  Banks'  Lands  form  one  great 
island,  over  which  the  migrations  of  the  animals  must  have 
been  performed.  The  districts  inhabited  by  the  musk-ox 
are  the  proper  lands  of  the  Esquimaux;  and  neither  the 
northern  Indians  nor  the  Crees  have  an  original  name  for  it, 
both  terming  it  Bison  with  an  additional  epithet.' 

Habits^  Chace,  Utility,  «J-c.— Dr.  Richardson,  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  coming  at  the  truth,  informs  us 
that  the  country  frequented  by  the  musk-ox  is  mostly 
rocky  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the  banks  of  the 
larger  rivers,  which  are  more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with 
'  spruce  trees.    Their  food,  )i^  tells  us,  is  similar  to  that  of 
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Um  Caribou  [Dsn.  vol.  viii.,  p.  3S1],  grau  at  ona  HMon 
And  lichent  at  Hnolher ;  *nd  the  contents  at  i'l  ptunch  an 
t»un  by  the  nalivei  with  the  Mme  reliab  u  L^at  with  which 
they  devour  the  '  nerrook*  '  of  the  Caribou.  Hie  dung 
Toided-in  rotind  pelleli,  which  are  larger  ihaD  thote  which 
come  rrom  the  Caribou.  The  aniraal  runs  fail,  ihort  i 
ue  its  legi,  and  hilli  and  rocks  are  easily  climbed  by  this 
ox  of  the  northern  deserlt.  One  pureued  by  Dr.  Richari- 
•on'i  part;  on  the  banks  of  the  Copper.niine  River  icaled  B 
lofty  sand  cliff  with  to  great  a  declivily,  that  ihey  were 
obliged  to  crawl  on  handi  and  knees  to  follow  the  chaee. 
The  musk-oxen  usemble  in  heids  of  ft'oro  twenty  to  thirty, 
are  in  their  rut  about  the  end  of  August  and  beginnin"  * 
Seplombcr,  and  bring  forth  one  calf  about  the  latter  er 
May  or  beginning  of  June.  Ueams  account*  for  the  few 
bulls  which  are  seen  by  tupposlng  that  they  kill  each  other 
in  their  conleats  for  the  cows. 

Dr.  Richardaon  thus  graphically  detmbes  the  terror  of 
K  huddled  herd.  *  If  the  hunters  keep  themoelTet  concealed 
when  they  Are  upon  a  herd  of  musk-oxen,  the  poor  anlmalt 
miaiake  the  noise  for  thunder,  and,  forming  ibemselvot  into 
a  group,  crowd  nearer  and  nearer  toKeiber  as  their  com- 
panions fill  around  them;  but  should  they  discover  their 
enemies  by  sight,  or  by  their  *enie  of  sraell,  which  ia  very 
acute,  the  whole  herd  seek  for  safety  by  instant  nigbU  The 
bulls  however  are  very  irascible,  and,  particularly  when 
wounded,  will  often  attack  the  hunter,  and  endanger  his 
life  unless  he  possesses  both  activity  and  presence  of  mind. 
The  Esquimaux,  who  are  well  accustomed  to  the  punuil  of 
this  animal,  sometimes  turn  its  irritable  disposition  to  m' ' 
account;  for  an  expert  hunter  having  provoked  a  bull 
attack  him,  wheels  round  it  more  quickly  than  it  can  tui 
and  by  repeated  stabs  in  the  belly  puts  an  end  to  its  life.' 

Mr.  Jeremie,  who  Drst  brought  the  animal  into  noliee, 
carried  some  of  its  woo!  to  Prance,  where  some  stockinga 
were  made  of  it,  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  finest  silk. 
Dr.  Richardson  says  that  this  wool  resembles  that  of  the 
Bison,  but  is  perhaps  liner,  and  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
highly  useful  in  the  arts,  if  it  could  be  procured  in  sufGcient 
quaolity.  The  seme  author  inform*  us  that  when  the  ani- 
mal is  fat,  it*  Hesh  is  well  tasted,  and  leMmbles  that  of  the 
Caribou,  but  has  a  coarser  grain.  The  flesh  of  the  bulls  i 
high  flavoured,  and  both  bulls  and  cows,  when  lean,  smell 
atrongly  of  musk,  their  flesh  at  the  same  time  being  very 
dark  and  tough,  and  cerlainly  far  Inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  ruminating  animal  in  North  America.  The  carcass 
of  a  musk-ox  weigha,  exclusive  of  the  oSsl,  about  three 
hundredweight,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  a  Barren- 
ground  caribou,  and  Iwioe  as  much  as  one  of  the  woodlanil 
caribou.     {Fimna  Bnrealia-Americana.) 

UtiUty  to  Man— The  true  oxen  hold  the  first  rank 
anong  the  animals  which  are  useful  to  man.  The  doroes- 
ticalea  varieties,  in  their  life  and  in  their  death,  minister 
largely  to  bis  wants.  From  the  earliest  times  we  And  it  in 
the  horaeilall ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  animal, 
from  bom  to  hoof,  when  dead,  that  is  not  avaibble  for  his 
tue.  It  is  Dot  then  a  subject  of  ironder  that  in  the  dark 
age*  the  ox  should  have  b«en  considered  as  the  representa- 
tive of  llie  Deity,  and  that  India  and  Egypt  ahould  have 
venerated  the  form  as  that  of  a  fpd. 
Fossil  Oxeit. 

Remains  of  oxen  and  deer  occur  abundantly  in  the  third 
and  fourth  periods  of  the  tertiary  series  (Pliocene  ofLyell), 
with  extinct  species  of  existins  genera  of  Parhydermala, 
such  as  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamua.  and  horse, 
and  the  extinct  genus  Mastodon ;  and  large  Camivora,  e.g, 
tiger,  hyniia,  and  bear. 

At  the  head  of  these  we  must  place  Sot  primigemat. 

Mr.  Woods,  in  the  paper  which  we  have  above  alluded  to, 
remarks  that  '  it  has  occasioned  some  speculation  among 
Molorisli  to  appropriate  lo  the  large  herbivorous  animals, 
of  which  these  skulls  and  scattered  bones  are  now  the  only 
vestiges,  their  proper  place  in  the  system  of  nature.  Cuvier 
however  has  Qxed  their  characters,  and  has  declared  them 
to  resemble  the  skulls  of  the  present  oxen  so  closely,  that 
there  can  belittle  doubt  of  their  having  belonged  lo  the 
stock  fiom  which  the  Utter  have  all  proceeded ;  iheae  hav- 
ing however  degenerated  in  siie.  and  varied  from  them  end 
from  each  other  in  minor  points,  owing  to  differences  in 
climate,  food,  and  other  causes  depending  upon  domestica- 
tion, their  magnitude  is  at  least  one-third  greater  than 
(hat  of  the  largest  breed  of  modern  oxen,  and  their  hccns 
tn  much  more  massive.' 
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I  wild  m  some  parts  of  north- western  Europe, 
y  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  &c;  hut  our  ad- 
jthor  has  so  clearly  demonstrated  the  difference 
le  two,  that  the  question,  one  would  imagine,  had 
been  set  at  rest ;  yet  in  a  comparatively  recent 
ranslation  of  the  Baron's  Regne  Animal^  with 
-the  writer  on  the  genus  Bos  has  in  a  great  mea- 
confounded  these  species,  by  applying  to  one,  all 
posed  to  have  been  related  of  the  other ;  and  to 
le  errors,  in  the  synopsis  appended  to  the  work, 
tic  ox  is  actually  made  a  mere  variety  of  the  bos 
aurochs,  or  bison. 

thus  carefully  marks  the  distinction  between  the 
'  The  forehead  of  the  ox  is  flat  and  a  little  con- 
of  the  aurochs  protuberant,  although  less  so  than 
's ;  the  forehead  is  square  in  the  ox,  its  height, 
sase  between  the  orbits,  being  very  nearly  equal 
Ith ;  in  the  aurochs  it  is  much  wider  than  high,  in 
ion  of  3  to  2.  The  horns  are  attached  in  the  ox 
emities  of  a  salient  line,  the  most  elevated  of  the 
which  separates  the  occiput  from  the  forehead ; 
chs  this  line  is  placed  two  inches  farther  back- 

the  roots  of  the  horns :  in  the  ox  the  plane  of 
makes  an  acute  angle  with  that  of  the  fbrehead; 
chs  this  angle  is  obtuse :  finally,  the  plane  of  the 
(quare  in  the  ox,  but  represents  a  half  circle  in 
IS."  These  characters,'  continues  our  author, 
"t  in  all  the  domestic  races  of  every  country.' 

ods  further  quotes  from  the '  Ossemens  Fossiles* 
who  sajs,  'All  the  characters  which  I  have  as- 
tbe  liviDff  oxen  are  united  in  the  skulls  of  the 
es,  and  i  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  appertain 
aoe,  very  different  from  the  aurochs,  and  which 
le  true  stock  of  our  domestic  oxen,>  a  race  which 
mnibilated  by  civilization,  as  are  those  of  the 
homedary.'  The  cores  of  the  horns  of  the  fine 
>und  at  Melksham  and  described  by  Mr.  Woods 
in  their  widest  expansion,  four  feet  within  half 
*he  cranium,  which  consisted  of  the  frontal  bone, 
ores  of  the  horns  attached,  perfect  from  their 
eir  extremities,  the  temporal,  molar,  ethmoid, 
pper  maxillary,  and  occipital  bones,  with  nearly 
rious  processes  and  condyles,  weighed  63  lbs. 
ese  dimensions  are,  specimens  have  been  found 
bis  cranium  in  size. 

pread  in  Europe  in  the  '  diluvium*  bone-caves 
"eocias. 
nring  fossil  species  have  been  also  named: — Bob 

(Hermann  von  Meyer),  subapennine  beds; 
)  priscuf  (Bojanus),  Buffle  fossile  de  Siberie 
laii/rons  (Harlan),  Broad  headed  fossil  Bison 
ossilis,  '  diluvium*  of  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
aves  and  bone  breccias ;  Bos  {Bison  f)  bombi- 
""),  Big-bone-lick,  North  America ;  Bos  Pallasii 

9  mosehaius    /ossilis  f    Bos    canalictdaius 
oiberia  and    North  America;    Bos  velaunus 
hiMic,  Haute  Loire. 

It  remaim  of  ox  were  found  by  Capt.  Cautley  in 
k  Moontains,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Hima- 
een  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ganges,  partly  lying  on 
imong  the  ruins  of  fallen  cliffs,  and  partly  in 
sandstone,  in  company  with  the  bones  of  mas- 
lant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  hog,  horse  (com- 
icarce),  elk,  deer,  several  varieties;  carnivora, 
feline  (comparatively  scarce) ;  crocodile,  gavial, 
"x,  and  fishes.  There  were  also  portions  of  un- 
lammalia. 

now  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  views  of 
ith  regard  to  the  animals  which  belong  to  the 


genus  Bos,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Sys- 
itwas  left  by  its  great  author,  comes  next 
I  last  of  the  Pecora.  It  consists  of  the 
|K  s: — Taurus,  with  its  varieties,  including 
ct>  Mjonasus;  Bison  and  its  variety,  Bt^ofi  ^m^- 
'runniens  (Yak);  Bubalis  (Bubal us  of  Ray, 
Lsia  and  Italy) ;  and  Indicus  (Zebu),  with  Bu- 
ma  as  a  variety. 

's  system,  the  order  Bisulca,  consisting  of  the 
rpdda  (Camels),  Devexa  (Camelopard),  Capreoli 
MoBchus),  and  Cavicornia  (Autilope,  (Japra, 
ands  betweea  the  Solidungida  (Horse)  and  the  I 
(Sloths).  ^  ^  I 
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Cuvier,  like  LinnoDus,  places  Bos,  consisting  of  the  True 
Oxen  and  the  Musk-Ox  (Ovibos),  next  to  Ovis»  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Ruminants. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  the  Bovid^s  the  first  family  of  his  fifth 
order,  Ungulata  of  Ray,  and  divides  that  family  as  fol- 
lows:— 

t  Horns  persistent. 

1.  Bovina.  Bos,  Linn.;  Ovis,  Linn.;  Capra,  Linn.* 
Aniilocapra,  Ord. ;  Antilope,  Brlsson ;  Catoblqas,  Gray. 

2.  Camelopardina.     Camelopardalis,  Linn. 
Irf  Horns  none  or  deciduous. 

3.  Camelina.     Camelus,  Linn.;  Auchenia,  Illiger. 

4.  Moschina.    Moschus,  Linn. ;  Memina,  Gray. 
A.  Cervina,     Muntjaccus,  Gray ;  Coassus  and  Capreolus, 

Gesner ;    Axis,  Blainv. ;    Cervus,  Linn. ;    Dama,  Gesner ; 
Tarandus,  Pliny ;  Alus,  Pliny. 

Fischer  (J.  B.) Arranges  Bos  at  the  end  of  the  Ruminants, 
placing  it  next  to  Capra. 

Ck)l.  Hamilton  Smith,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  family,  has  published  his  views,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  zoologists,  in  Griffith's  *  Cuvier.'  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader.  Mr.  Swainson  has  adopted  them  in 
great  measure. 

The  latter  zoologist  (1835)  makes  the  ^oriJcP,  his  first 
family  of  the  Ruminantes,  or  ruminating  quadrupeds,  con- 
sist of  the  following  genera: — Catoblepas,  Ovibos,  Bos,  Bu- 
balus.  Bison,  Taurus,  Sm.,  Anoa,  Sm. ;  indeed  the  initial 
letters  of  0)l.  Smith's  name  stand  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  genera.  The  genus  Anoa  is  placed  by  Ck)l.  Smith  under 
his  family  CaprzVi^,  a  situation  which  Mr.  Gray  also  assigns 
to  it. 

Mr.  Ogilby*s  Bovidte  form  the  fifth  and  last  family  of  the 
Ruminants,  and  include  the  following  genera: — Tragulus, 
Sylvicapra,  Tragelaphus,  Calliope,  Kemas,  Capricomits, 
Bubalus,  Oryx,  Bos  (type  Bos  Taurus).  The  genus  Ovibos 
is  arranged  by  him  unaer  the  preceding  family,  Capridee 
{ZooL  Proc.,  1836.) 
OX-EYE.    [Titmice.] 

OXALIC  ACID.  This  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele, 
in  1776.  It  occurs  in  several  plants,  as  in  the  wood  sorrel 
(Oxalis  acetosella),  and  in  common  sorrel  (Rumex  acetosa). 
In  the  juice  of  these  plants,  and  in  the  roots  of  rhubarb, 
bistort,  gentian,  &c.,  it  is  combined  with  potash ;  in  several 
kinds  of  lichens,  it  is  found  in  union  with  lime.  It  occurs 
as  a  mineral  compound  also,  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
iron,  and  is  called  Humboldtite,  It  is  an  ingredient  also  of 
several  urinary  calculi. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  several  processes :  first, 
by  decomposing  the  natural  superoxalate  of  potash,  or  salt 
of  sorrel,  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphuric  acid,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  best  obtained  by  heating  organic  matter,  such  as 
sugar  or  potato  starch,  with  nitric  acid  in  a  retort.  Having 
been  first  obtained  from  sugar,  it  received  the  name  of  sac- 
charine acid.  Indeed  most  organic  compounds  which  con- 
tain much  carbon  and  no  azote,  may  be  converted  into  oxalic 
acid  by  the  action  and  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid;  and 
hydrate  of  potash,  in  some  cases,  produces  similar  results.' 
When  nitric  acid  acts  upon  sugar  or  starch,  it  is  decomposed, 
and  yields  nitric  oxide  gas  in  great  quantity ;  the  oxygen 
of  the  decomposed  acid  uniting  with  the  carbon  of  the 
vegetable  matter,  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid :  the  crystals 
first  obtained  are  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  re-crystal- 
lized to  render  them  perfectly  pure. 

The  properties  of  oxalic  acid  are,  that  its  crystals  are  pris- 
matic, colourless,  and  transparent ;  the  primary  form  is  a 
right  rhombic  prism.  Their  taste  is  extremely  sour,  and 
they  are  very  poisonous ;  when  dissolved  in  200,000  times 
their  weight  of  water,  the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper. 
When  this  acid  is  exposed  to  a  dry  air,  it  effloresces,  losing 
water  of  crystallization ;  it  dissolves  in  15  parts  of  water  at 
50^  and  in  9  parts  at  60"*;  at  212*  it  melts  in  its  water  of 
crystallization ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  but  less  so  than 
in  water. 
Oxalic  acid  consists  of.  In  its  anhydrous  state,— 


Three  equivalents, of  oxygen 
Two  equivalents  of  carbon 


So  that  it  is  equal  to 
equiv.  of  carbonic  oxide 
ditto  of  carbonic  acid 


Equivalent 


24 
12 

36 


14  = 
22  = 

36 


8  oxygen  -f  6  carbon. 
16     ,,4-6 


f> 
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No  means  have  yet  been  discovered  of  forming  oxalic 
acid  by  combining  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid ;  but 
vhen  oxalic  acid  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  resolves 
into  these  substances  entirely  and  in  the  proportions  stated, 
the  water  of  crystals  combining  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Oxalic  acid,  in  the  state  of  crystals,  consists  of  one  equi- 
valent of  acid  36  +  three  equivalents  of  water  '27=63:  this 
water  cannot  be  totally  expelled  by  heat ;  the  acid,  unless 
combined  with  a  base,  always  retains  one  equivalent  of 
water. 

Oxalic  acid  is  to  a  certain  extent  volatile,  and  Mr.  Faraday 
has  shown  that  sublimation  takes  place  even  at  common 
temperatures;  at  212°  the  volatilization  is  much  more  con- 
siderable ;  and  when  deprived  of  two-thirds  of  its  water  of 
crystallization,  it  sublimes  rapidly  and  without  decomposing; 
Uio  sublimed  acid  is  crystalline,  and  contai|;is  one  equivalent 
of  water. 

When  oxalic  acid  retaining  the  whole  of  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization is  suddenly  heated  up  to  about  300^  it  yields  car- 
bonic acid,  carbonic  oxide,  formic  acid,  and  water. 

Oxalic  acid  forms  compounds  with  bases,  which  are 
termed  oxalates,  and  of  these  we  shall  describe  some  of  the 
more  important 

Oxalate  qf  Ammonia.— This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding 
the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  the  acid, 
to  saturation.  The  solution  by  evaporation  readily  yields 
■lender  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  the  primary  form  of 
which  appears  to  be  a  right  rhombic  prism.  They  are  in- 
odorous, but  have  a  sharp  saline  taste.  One  hundred  parts 
of  cold  water  dissolve  4*5  parts  of  this  salt ;  in  hot  water  it  is 
much  more  soluble.  Alcohol  does  not  take  it  up.  When 
decomposed  by  heat,  it  yields  a  peculiar  compound.  [Oxa- 
MiDB.]    This  salt  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid        •       36 
One  equivalent  of  ammonia  •       17 

One  equivalent  of  water      .         •         9 

EqXiivalent      .         •       62 
It  is  employed  in. solution  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of 
lime. 

Binoxalate  qf  Ammonia  may  also  be  formed,  but  it  is  not 
of  importance. 

Oxidqte  of  Potash. — Oxalic  acid  forms  three  salts  with 
potash:  the  neutral  oxalate  is  obtained  by  saturating 
the  acid  with  the  alcali.  It  crystallizes  in  flat  rhombic 
crystals,  which  are  so  very  soluble  in  water,  that  even  when 
eold  it  takes  up  half  its  weight.  When  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  is  add«d  to  this,  precipitation  of  a  less  soluble  supersalt 
occurs.    It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid      .         36 
One  equivalent  of  potash  .         48 

One  equivalent  of  water  •  9 

Equivalent  .        93 

Binoxalate  qf  Potash  may  be  prepared  either  by  dissolving 
the  requisite  quantities  of  acid  and  alkali  in  water,  or,  as 
above  mentioned,  by  adding  oxalic  acid  to  the  neutral  salt. 
It  forms  small  rhombic  cr}'stals,  which  have  a  bitterish  taste 
and  an  acid  reaction,  and  thev  are  soluble  in  about  10  times 
their  weight  of  cold  water.  This  salt,  mixed  with  the  qua- 
droxalate,  exists  in  oxalis  acetosella,  and  they  constitute 
the  compound  known  by  the  name  of  the  salt  of  sorrel, 
employed  for  removing  ink-spots. 

Quadroxalate  qf  Potash  may  be  formed  by  digesting  the 
binoxalate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  taking  half  the  pot- 
mih,  the  remainder  becomes  quadroxalate.  The  crystals 
are  nrismatic,  and  are  as  little  soluble  in  woCter  as  those  of 
the  binoxalate. 

The  oxalates  of  potash  are  all  converted  by  a  red  heat 
uito  catbonate  of  potash ;  their  composition  was  first  ascer- 
tained and  pointed  out  by  Dr.  WoUaston  as  affording  one  of 
tbe  most  remarkable  series  of  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  mul- 
tiple proportions. 

Oxalate  and  Binoxalate  qf  Soda  may  be  formed,  but  they 
are  not  employed. 

Oxalate  of  Lime  is  a  very  insoluble  compound,  and  hence 
oxalic  acid  and  lime,  with  certain  restrictions,  are  used  as 
tests  of  each  other*s  presence.  Barytes  and  strontia  abo 
form  insoluble  compounds  with  oxalic  acid.  Such  metallic 
oxalates  as  are  imiK>rtant  are  noticed  under  the  respective 
metals.  * 

OXALIC  ACID,  the  most  highly  oxyeenated  of  all  the 
TagetaUa  acidly  is  also  the  most  rapid  and  certainly  fatal  of 


any  which  are  capable  of  being  crystallised.  As 
tals  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  sulphate  of  m 
Epsom  salts,  mistakes  between  the  two  arc  of  vei  j 
occurrence.  Being  likewise  much  uscd  in  the 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  add  of  sugar,  v 
either  accidentally,  or  under  the  supposition  that 
to  sugar,  and  therefore  pleasant  and  innocent 

To  prevent  confusion  of  the  crystals  of  this  formi( 
with  those  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  has  been 
that  the  former  should  be  coloured  while  in  the 
preparation,  an  expedient  which  has  not  been  adof 
on  the  other  hand,  the  crystals  of  Epsom  salts  ii 
manufactured  of  a  different  shape  by  a  peculiar  ] 
crystallization.    The  taste  is  very  different,  a  sc 
oxalic  acid  being  intensely  sour,  while  that  of  si 
magnesia  is  extremely  bitter.    Attention  to  this 
previously  tasting  a  small  quantity,  may  prevent 
ous  casualties.     Oxalic  acid  not  only  acts  with 
but  produces  nearly  the  same  effects  to  whatever  1 
the  body  it  is  applied.    The  concentrated  acid,  if 
considerable  dose,  may  cause  death  in  from  two 
minutes.     *  After  death  the  stomach  is  found  u 
black  extravasated  blood,  exactlv  like  blood  acU 
oxalic  acid  out  of  the  body;   the  inner  coat  of  the 
is  of  a  cherry-red  colour,  with  streaks  of  black 
warty  extravasation ;  and  in  some  places  the  i 
coat  is  vary  brittle  and  the  subjacent  stratuiu 
Such  are  the  effects  of  the  concentrated  acid. 
siderably  diluted,    the   phenomena    are    totally 
When  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  oxalie  i 
the  mineral  acids  in  the  same  circumstances,  ceas 
rode;  but,  unlike  them,  it  continues  a  deadlv  dom 
causes  death  by  acting  indirectly  on  the 
heart.     The  symptoms  then  induced  vaij  wua  i 
When  the  quantity  is  large,  the  most  prominent  s 
are  those  of  palsy  of  the  heart ;   when  less,  fits  c 
tetanus ;  and  when  still  less,  the  spasms  are  si 
gether  wanting,  and  death  occurs  under  symptum 
narcotism,  like  those  caused  by  opium.'     Ver>'  fe\ 
have  recovered  when  the  quantity  taken  was  cons 
(Christison  On  Poisons.) 

To  counteract  the  very  rapid  effects  of  this  p^) 
most  prompt  treatment  is  necessary.  Chalk,  nia^ 
even  the  plaster  of  the  room  diffuseid  through  wate 
be  given  without  delay.  The  other  alkalis  are  i 
as  they  form  soluble  salts  with  the  acid,  and  oxal 
an  example  of  a  poison  which  acts  through  all  it 
chemical  combinations.  Emetics  may  be  given,  if 
has  not  spontaneously  taken  place ;  but  ii  u  hig 
pedient  to  give  much  warm  water,  as  dilution  only  I 
the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  induces  its  rei 
equally  fatal  effects. 

Notwithstanding  the  formidable  properties  of 
the  agreeable  cooling  effects   it  displays  have  k 
employment  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  or  in  a  ddute 
as  a  refrigerant.     Both  in  this  country  formerly, 
in  France,  it  is  used  to  quench  thirst,  and  allay  th 
the  stomach,  which  prevails  towards  the  later  staci 
sumption.     But  for  this  purpose  citric  acid  or  1 
preferable,  as  well  as  safer. 

Besides  the  immediate  danger  from  an  over-dose, 
yet  a  remote  source  of  risk  which  requires  notice, 
acid  exists  in  many  vegetables,  in  combinatiun  i 
or  potass,  or  free,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cicer  ai 
Many  of  these  plants  are  used  in  different  parts  of  t 
as  salads,  on  account  of  their  refrigerating  quality 
frequent  employment  by  persons  disposed  to  calci 
eases  is  highly  dangerous,  as  they  give  rise  to  the  i 
of  the  mulberry  or  oxalate  of  lime  calculus,  whic 
only  the  most  painful  of  all  the  stones  found  in  tii* 
kidneys  or  blander,  but  also  the  most  insidious,  fur, 
the  insolubility  of  this  compound,  no  deposit  or  se< 
observed  in  the  urine  at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  ot 
suspicion  of  what  is  taking  place.  (Majendie  Ofi 
2nd  French  edit.)    [Cickr.] 

OXALIC  iBTHER  is  prepared  by  causing  the 
combine  with  the  SDther  in  its  nascent  state:  for  t 
pose  equal  weights  of  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol  are 
^ith  twice  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  At  firs 
and  sther  distil,  and  then  oxalic  »tber,  which  co 
an  oily  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver:  this  U 
peatedly  washed  with  water,  and  t]  boUed  with 
till  its  boiling-point  attains  360** :  b^  w 


■ted ;  and  tbe  oxalic  EOther,  being  poured  off,  is  to  be 
ed. 

propeTtieK  of  ihis  mlber  tre,  that  it  19  of  an  oily  ap- 
«.  has  an  aromalic  mixed  niili  an  alliaceoug  odour; 
ific  gravity  at  46°  it  1-0929,  and  it  boils  at  36-2°.  It 
I  sparingly  in  water,  and  ihe  solution  is  neutral  to 
«rs:  with  alcohol  it  combines  in  all  proportions;  it 
xalic  aeid  fay  spontaneous  decani  posit  ion,  and  by  the 
i*  converted  into  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol.     It  is  corn- 
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iLIDA'CE^  are  polypetalous  Exogenous  plants 
iuperior  ovary,  a  email  number  of  liypoeynous  sta- 
ihich  are  usually  roonadelpbous,  and  distinct  styles. 
ruit  contains  five  cells,  in  vhlch  tbeie  are  numerous 
ccasionally  expelled  with  violence  by  a  sudden  con- 

of  the  sides  of  the  pericarp.  The  order  is  so  very 
.llied  to  GetBTOiacea;  that  it  cnn  hardly  be  considered 
.  The  fi^nus  Oxalis  itself  is  called  Wooil-sorrel,  from 
dily  of  the  leaves  and  the  natural  habitation  of  the 
in  species  in  a  wild  state ;  it  is  however  most  com- 
Ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  species  are  ex- 
ornamenta'.  In  the  East  Indies  the  genus  Aver- 
:>dures  a  fruit  (the  Carambola  or  Blimbing),  used  for 
'  and  preserving ;  but  its  cictreme  acidity  renders  it 
ble  to  many  persons.  Our  Oxalis  Acetosella,  or  rom- 
ood-«orTel,  has  been  sup|K)sed  to  be  the  true  Sham-' 

Ihelrish,  instead  of  the  trefoil  to  which  the  name  is 
jmmunlv  applied.  In  tlie  tropical  pnrli  of  India  is 
jal  Oxalis,  ealk'd  O.  xensiliva  in  cotiisequence  of  its 
d  leaves  being  irritable  like  Ihe  sensitive  plant:  it 
n  lately  aicertained  that  the  European  tre  foil -leaved 
have  Ihe  same  property,  only  in  a  more  feeble  degree. 
n    de   fAcadMe    Royale    lie   ftruxelhi.    vol.  vi.. 

This   phenomenon  is  most  conspicuous  in  a  hut 


I^UIDR,  or  OXALAM1DE.  ii  obtained  by  heating 
e  of  ammonia  in  a  retort,  and  iiUo  by  some  other  pro- 
T)ie  oxMate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed;  amnion iacal, 
ric  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  cyano!;en  gases  being 
i :  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  anil  on  the  Water  in  the 
>r.  a  dtrly  while  substance  is  deposited;  Ihis  is  oxa- 
vhich  is  to  be  purified  by  washing  with  water.  Oxa- 
i  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  carbon  ,      .      12 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  ■      .      16 

Two  equivalent!  of  h>diogen      ,      .       8 
One  ecjuivalent  of  aiote        ...     14 
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It  will  be  seen  on  examination  that  it  is  formed  by  sept- 
rating  the  elements  of  one  equivalent  of  water  =  9  from  onq 
equivalent  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  =  S3.  Although  it  con- 
tains neither  oxalic  acid  nor  ammonia,  yet,  when  boiled 
a  solution  of  potash,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  oxalate 
of  potash  formed;  it  appears  therefore  that  it  resumes 
;ygen  and  hydrogen  by  decomposing  water,  owing  to  tha 

fluence  of  the  alkali.  With  sulphuric  acid  coneiponding 
results  are  obtained ;  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases 
ire  evolved,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed. 

The  properties  of  oxamide  are,  that  it  is  inodorous,  in- 
lipid,  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  but  boiling  water  dissolve* 
t,  and  on  cooling,  floeculent  crystals  of  a  dirty  white  colour 
ire  deposited.  When  moderately  heated,  it  sublimes  nn- 
^hangei] ;  but  when  quickly  heated,  it  is  .decomposed, 
yielding  cyanogen  ^s  and  a  bulky  coaly  residue.  Dilute 
acids  do  not  alter  it,  but  with  strong  acids  it  suffers  the 
change  alroady  described. 

The  production  of  this  substance,  and  the  reproduction  of 
oxalic  acid  and  ammonia,  have  given  rise  to  soma  general 
views  which  have  been  embodied  by  Dumas.  (Thiorie  deg 
Amides ;   Chimie  appliqu^e  awr  Ai'U.  t.  v.,  p.  84.) 

OXENSTIERNA,  AXEL,  COUNT,  bom  in  IS83,  of  ■ 
noble  Swedish  family,  studied  inOermany  at  Rostock,  Jena, 
and  Wittenberg,  in  which  last  university  he  took  deerees. 
After  bis  return  to  Sweden,  he  followed  the  career  of  diplo- 
macy under  Chailes  IX,,  and  was  made  a  senator.  When 
Gustavus  Adulphus  ascended  the  throne  in  1611,  he  ap- 
xiinted  Oxenslieriia  chancellor  or  prime  minister.  From 
hat  time  the  name  of  the  minister  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  his  illustrious  master,  whose  confldence  he  Ailly 
enjoyed,  and  to  wbom  his  abilities  as  a  statesman  were  of  tha 
greatest  service.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  at  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  Oxenstierna,  who  was  then  on  a  mission 
lolher  part  of  Germany,  immediaiely  repaired  to  the 
camp,  concentrated  tlie  Swedish  and  allied  forces,  urged  the 
German  princes  to  remain  steady  in  the  cause  of  Ihe  alliance 
against  tne  political  and  religious  tyranny  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  having  received  full  powers  from  the  senate 
of  Sweden,  he  became  the  soul  of  the  Protestant  league  in 
Germany.  The  dilficultics  which  Oxenstierna  bad  to  en- 
counter proceeded  from  the  jealousy  of  his  allies  more  than 
from  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  He  succeeded  however  in 
assembling  the  States  of  Lower  Saxony  at  Heilbronn,  and 
he  opened  the  meeting  by  a  speccii.  After  much  opposi- 
tion, he  obtained  a  supply  of  money  for  the  Swedish  army, 
and  he  was  himself  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  league. 
A  succession  of  able  commanders,  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
Banner,  Torstenson,  Wrangel,  all  (brmed  in  the  school  of 
Gustavus,  led  on  the  Swedish  end  German  forces  with 
various  success,  while  Oxenstierna  directed  from  Stockholm 
the  diplomatic  negotiations,  until  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
in  1648,  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Count 
Oxeiistierna's  son  wns  one  of  the  Swedish  envoys  who 
signed  that  celebrated  treaty.  It  was  to  him  that  tbe 
chancellor,  in  reply  to  the  young  man's  letters  in  which  he 
had  expressed  himself  with  great  diffidence  in  consequence 
of  his  inexperience  in  matters  of  slate,  wrole  tlie  following 
sentence,  which  has  become  proverbial:  '  Neicis,  mi  ftii, 
quanlilla  prudentia  homines  rcgantur'  (You  do  not  know 
yet,  my  son,  how  little  wisdom  is  exhibited  in  ruling  man- 
kind). 

O.tensliema  was  at  the  head  of  the  regency  of  Sweden 
during  the  whole  minority  of  Queen  Christina,  and  be  con- 
tinued to  be  prime  minisiter  after  she  had  assumed  iha 
of  eovernment.  He  atroiigly  opposed  Christina's  into 
of  abdicating  the  crown,  and  being  unable  to  prevent  this 
act,  he  withdrew  from  public  hfe.  Christina's  successor, 
Charles  Gustavus,  consulted  him  however  on  important 
occasions.  Oxenstierna  died  at  Stockholm,  in  August.  IGM, 
regretted  and  honoured  by  all  Sweden.  He  is  satd  to  have 
been  partly  the  writer  of  the'  Historia  Belli  Sueco-Ger 
manii'i,'  published  by  Chemnitz,  and  also  of  the  work  '  Do 
Arcania  Austriacte  rtonius  ab  Hippolyto  k  Lapide.' 

OXFORD.  Citv.    [Oxfordshire.] 

OXFORD,   Bishopric.     [OxFOnoaHiRK.] 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY.  The  origin  of  the  Univar- 
slty  of  Oxford  is  unknown.  It  is  agreed  upon  among  tbe  ablest 
invesligaiora  that,  although  this  Universily  maybe  traced  to 
very  high  antiquity,  and  beyond  the  age  of  any  satisfactory 
records,  the  illustrious  Saxon  king,  who  is  gen'erallv  said  to 
have  (bunded  or  restored  it,  really  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
No  document  or  well -authenticated  bwtory  can  be  produced 
N  2 
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in  iwhich  the  name  of  Alfred  appears  as  a  benefactor  to  this 
University.  It  is  certain  however  that  Oxford  was  a  place 
of  study  in  the  rci<;n  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  if  not  earlier. 

The  first  places  of  education  in  Oxford  appear  to  have 
been  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  These  schools 
were  either  claustral,  that  is,  appendages  to  convents  and 
other  religious  houses ;  or  secular,  such  as  were  kept  by,  or 
hired  and  rented  of,  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford.  When 
many  of  these  secular  scholars  resided  in  one  house,  it  got 
the  name  of  Hall  or  Hostel  (terms  which  are  not  yet  out  of 
Ubc),  and  guvcrnors  or  principals  were  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  discipline  and  the  affairs  of  the  house.  But  it  does 
not  appear  in  what  respects  the  education  in  these  halls 
differed  from  that  in  religious  houses,  which  were  the  oldest 
places  of  instruction.  The  schools  were  divided  into  gram- 
mar-schools, sophistry-schools,  schools  for  arts,  medicine  or 
physic  schools,  law-schouls,  divinity-schools,  &c  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  traces  of  a  regular  plan  of  education  in 
Oxford  before  the  foundation  of  the  first  college  by  Walter 
c!c  Morton.  The  statutes  of  this  founder  for  his  college 
are  well  digested:  and  they  have  been  adapted  with  little 
alteration  to  succeeding  times  in  other  colleges  as  well  as 
his. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  the  early  history  of  Oxford  has  only 
been  put  in  a  clear  light  of  late  years,  and  that  by  the  in- 
dustry of  German  scholars.  In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
Vacarius  a  Lombard  by  birth,  established  a  school  of  Roman 
law  at  Oxford.  Stephen  after  a  time  attempted  to  suppress 
all  instruction  in  the  Roman  law,  but  we  are  informed  that 
his  attempt  was  not  successful.  It  is  not  stated  how  it  hap- 
pened tliat  the  school  of  Roman  law  was  still  maintained ; 
but  it  was  not  put  down  at  once,  and  it  appears  very  pro- 
bable that  it  subsisted  for  some  time  after  tne  death  of  Va- 
carius. The  pupils  of  Vacarius  were  numerous,  and  as  many 
of  them  were  poor,  he  prepared  for  their  use  (about  the  year 
1149)  a  work  on  Roman  law  in  nine  books,  which  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  Pandects  and  the  Code.  The  learned  John 
of  Salisbury  was  the  friend  of  Vacarius  and  though  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  only  one  of  his  numerous  studies,  and 
not  the  chief  of  them,  he  was  competently  acquainted  with 
Reman  law,  and  doubtless  indebted  for  his  acquaintance 
with  it  to  the  Oxford  school  of  Vacarius.  (Savigny,  Geschichte 
drs  Homischen  Rechts  im  Mittelaltert  4er  band ;  Wenck, 
Mitffister  Vacarius^  Lips.,  1820.)    [Vacarius.] 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  number  of  students  at 
Oxford  in  the  reigns  of  the  early  Norman  kings.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  we  are  told  by  Wood  in  his  Annals  (vol.i., 
p.  '2U6)  that  they  amounted  to  thirty  thousand;  and  even 
when  Merton  College  was  founded,  they  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand.  (Gul.  Rishanger,  in  Chron. 
siio  MS.  Bibl.  (jott.,  Claud.,  D.  vi.,  quoted  by  Wood,  ut  supra, 
p.  1266.)  But  these  numbers  are  evidently  great  exag- 
gerations, and  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  how  any  writers  could 
be  led  to  make  statements  so  grossly  imnrobable.  Still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  University  was  tnen  frequented 
by  a  great  number  of  students,  and  many  foreigners  resorted 
to  it  from  Paris  and  other  places. 

The  earliest  charter  of  privileges  to  the  Universih'  of 
Oxford  as  a  corporate  body  is  of  the  28th  Hen.  III.  (Pat. 
28  Hen.  Ill ,  m.  6,  '  libertates  concesssD  Cancellario  Uni- 
versitatis  O.\on.*)  It  was  followed  by  charters,  some  of 
fresh  privileges,  and  others  of  general  confirmation  of  the 
privileges  formerly  granted,  in  the  39th  Hen.  III.,  a.d.  1255 ; 
in  the  18thEdw.  ill.,  1344;  in  the  17th  and  33rd  Edw.  HI.; 
in  the  1st  Hen.V.;  37th  Hen.  VL;  and  15th  Hen.  VIIL 
The  last  confirmation  was  in  the  ]3thElixabetb,  in  the' Act 
eoneoriiiu^  the  several  Incorporations  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  confirmation  of  the 
Charters,  Liberties,  and  Privileges  granted  to  either  of 
them.' 

The  Cottonian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  CHaud.,  D. 
viii.,  contains  an  ancient  copy  of  the  statutes,  privileges, 
and  customs  of  this  University,  upon  vellum,  written  early 
ill  the  fifteenth  centur}*,  a  beautiful  manuscript.  Another 
MS.  in  the  same  collection,  Faustina,  C.  vii.,  contains  an 
t*numeration  of  the  titles  of  all  the  charters  granted  to  the 
Univen»ity,  whether  of  general  or  individual  privilege,  from 
the  time  of  Henr>'  IIL  to  1591,  which  are  very  numerous. 

The  regulation  of  the  assise  of  bread  and  beer,  and  the 
super>'ision  of  weights  and  measures,  were  granted  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  Uiiiversitv  by  Pat.  Zi  Edw.  III.,  m.  5. 

Tlie  same  jealousy  of  the  authority  of  the  University 
nhich  existed  in  early  times  among  the  townsmen  of  Gam- 


bridge,  prevailed  at'Oxford  also.    The  quarrels  between  the 
scholars  and  the  townsmen  often    broke  out  into  opcm 
violence,  sometimes  accompanied  with  bloodshed.  Matthew 
Paris  makes  mention  of  these  riots  as  early  as  1240.    cSee 
also  Wood's  AnnaU  qf  the  Univ.,  voL  i.,pp.  231,  237«  2(3. 
367,  412,456.)    On  several  occasions  the  seholars  qnittad 
the  University  for  a  time.    At  one  period  they  retired  to 
Northampton,  at  another  to  Stamford.  The  moat  seriout  hot 
on  record  was  on  the  day  of  St.  Scholastiea  the  Virgin*  FeL 
10th,  1354-5,  when  many  lives  were  lost.     Groeetette,  bitlio| 
of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  the  University  then  was»  pUcei 
the  townsmen  under  an  interdict,  from  which  he  rulwici 
them  in  1357,  upon  condition  that  the  commonalty  of  Oi- 
ford,  every  year  aAer,  should  celebrate  an  anniversanr  on 
St.  Scholastica's  day,  in  St  Mary's  Church,  for  the  aonlt  of 
the  clerks  and  others  killed  in  the  conflict ;  and  that  the 
mayor  for  the  time  being,  the  two  bailiffs,  and  three  oeoro 
of  the  chiefest  burghers,  should  personally  appear  on  the 
said  day  in  St  Maivs  Church  at  mass,  and  offer  at  the  gnot 
altar  a  penny  each.    The  mayor  and  commonalty  at  the 
same  time  gave  a  bond  to  pay  a  hundred  marks  yeorly  to 
the  University,  as  a  compensation  for  the  greet  loiteiee* 
casioned  by  the  fray ;  but  the  bond  was  not  to  be  enforeod 
so  long  as  the  mayor  and  sixty-two  burghers  cmne  feorlv 
and  performed  the  penance.    This  bond  was  recited  om 
confirmed  in  a  charter  of  inspeximus  by  King  Bdward  IIL 
(Pat.  31  Edw.  III.,  p.  i.,  m.  26.)    After  the  Reformatio^ 
this  custom  having  been  neglected  in  the  besinning  oC 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  for  fifteen  years,  the  UniTerHqr 
sued  the  city  for  fifteen  hundred  marks.    The  dtiioas 
answered,  that  their  penaltv  was  in  the  bond  of  a  nmi^ 
which  was  against  law.    The  lords  of  the  qoeen*8  eovDcil 
however,  before  whom  the  case  was  finally  broogiit,  in  her 
seventeenth  year,  having  discharged    the  city  ftom  the 
arrears,  ordered  that  in  future  the  same  number  of  citiaens 
should,  on  St.  Scliolastica's  day,  attend  a  sermon  or  com- 
munion at  St.  Mary's,  offering  each  a  nenny  at  the  Inst 
This  was  subsequently  changed  to  attenaing  at  the  ordinaiy 
church  service :  the  offering  was  made  immediately  after  tM 
Litany,  which,  for  that  purpose,  was  read  at  the  altar.    It 
continued,  with  now  and  then  an  intermission  (the  ritiKH 
being  always  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  penance),  till  182X 
in  which  year,  on  Feb.  1st,  in  full  convocation,  the  Unifo* 
sity  seal  was  affixed  to  an  instrument  which  entirely  rdcassl 
them  from  its  observance. 

This  University  has  been  long  governed  by  otatntei*  or 
bve-laws,  made  at  different  times,  and  eon  Armed  by  tht 
charters  of  the  kings  of  England.  Those  at  present  ii 
furce  were  drawn  up  in  1629,  and  confirmed  by  a  charter  ham 
King  Charles  I.,  in  1 635.  The  corporation  of  the  UniverHl^ 
is  staled  '  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  tdbolan  of  the  Uai- 
versity  of  Oxford.' 

The  highest  officer  is  the  chancellor.  In  the  thirtemh 
century  the  chancellor  was  styled  the  master  or  rector  if 
the  schools,  and  appears  to  have  derived  his  authority  tnm 
the  bishojM  of  Lmcoln,  who  were  then  the  diocesans  sf 
Oxford.  The  bishops  confirmed,  while  Uie  regents  and  noa* 
regents  nominated,  the  chancellor ;  but  after  the  reigB  if 
Edward  IIL,  the  chancellor  was  elected  and  conflmed  W 
the  regents  and  non-regents  only.  At  first  the  ek 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years ;   but  aftermurda  for  a 

however  the  person  chosen  was  a  resident  memuo^  ef 
University,  and  always  an  ecclesiastic  until  the  ti  mt 

John  Mason,  in  1553,  who  was  the  first  lay-cl  e 
was  afterwards  conferred,  at  the  pleasive  of  the  wavvcmita^ 
upon  ecclesiastics  or  laymen.  Since  the  time  of  Arch* 
bishop  Sheldon,  in  1667,  it  has  only  been  eonferrid  upan 
noblemen  of  distinction  who  have  been  memben  of  the 
University. 

The  chancellor's  deputy  was  formerly  styled  Ticegerenf 
commissary,  but  for  a  long  time  past  he  has  been  : 
vice-chancellor.     His  office  is  annual,  th<        k  cen« 
held  for  four  years.    The  vice-chancellor  ik  -.  m 

the  chancellor,  on  the  recommendation  of  t^  umJo 
colleges,  and  appoints  four  deputies,  or  pro-Tiee-chaDeol 
who  must  likewise  be  heads  of  collegea.     During 
vacancy  of  chancellor  however,  the  office  is  exeeuted  by  — 
senior    theologus,  or  canceUariui  notno,  reoident  in 
University. 

The  seneschallus,  or  high  steward,  is  aprointed  by  the 
chancellor,  and  approved  by  convocatkm.  The  office  is  fbr 
life.  The  high  steward  assists  the  dianoellor,  net- 
chancellor,  and  proctors  in  the  execution  of  thmr  laopectm 
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d  defends  the  riehts,  customs,  and  liberties  of  the 
y.  15  required  ty  the  chancellor,  he  hears  and 
•s  capital  causes,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
rvileges  of  the  University,  whenever  a  scholar  or 
i  person  is  the  party  offending.  He  also  holds  the 
f  court-leet  at  the  appointment  of  the  chancellor 
•ncellor,  either  by  himself  or  deputy. 

e  ofproctor  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  that  of 
r.  Tne  duty  of  the  two  proctors  is  to  inspect 
ict  of  the  members  of  the  University  as  to  all 
r discipline  and  good  order;  they  are  in  fact  the 
agistrates.  They  must  be  masters  of  arts,  of  not 
lour  years*  standing,  and  chosen  out  of  the  several 
by  turns,  according  to  a  cycle  framed  in  1629  by 
Turner,  Savilian  professor,  and  Rober  Heggs  of 
ollege,  and  sanctioned  by  the  statutes  given  by 
at  that  time.  After  their  election  they  nominate 
?rs  of  arts  to  be  their  deputies,  or  pro-proctors,  and 
te  their  authority  to  a  larger  number  if  neces- 

ole  business  of  the  University  is  transacted  in  two 
ssembUes,  termed  *  Houses,'  namely,  the  House 
gation.  and  the  House  of  Convocation.  The  chan- 
rice-<:hancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  his  four 
and  the  two  proctors,  or,  in  their  absence,  their 
deputies,  preside  in  both  houses,  where  their 
3  necessary  on  all  occasions. 
siness  of  congregation  is  principally  confined  to 
g  of  graces  and  dispensations,  and  to  the  granting 
.  Upon  all  questions  submitted  to  that  house,  the 
cellor  singly,  and  the  two  proctors  jointly,  have 
te  n^ative.  In  the  sole  instance  of  supplicating 
,  but  in  no  other,  every  member  of  the  house,  in 
3  his  general  right  of  su:frage,  has  a  suspending 
ipon  each  grace  for  three  times,  as  the  grace  is 
in  three  distinct  congregations ;  but  previously  to 
I  supplication,  he  is  required  to  state  privately 
-chancellor  and  proctoi-s  the  ground  and  proof  of 
on,  which  are  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
approbation  or  rejection.  All  suffrages  for  or 
ices  and  dispensations  in  congregation  are  to  be 
secretly  into  the  ear  of  the  proctor,  by  a  majo- 
ch,  given  in  the  words  placet  or  non  placet,  the 
measure  is  ultimately  determined. 
Fer  of  convocation  extends  to  all  subjects  which 
cted  with  the  affairs  of  the  University.  In 
se  however  of  one  particular  branch  of  its  privi- 
exacting  of  new  or  the  explaining  of  old  statutes, 
iction  is  imposed.  If  the  statute  to  be  explained 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a  Caroline  statute,* 
lemaission  is  first  to  be  obtained.   If  it  be  deemed 

0  enact  de  novo,  or  to  explain  any  except  a  royal 
e  measure  must  be  referred  to  the  hebdomadal 
r  the  heads  of  houses;  and  if  this  meeting,  on 
»n,  approve  of  the  measure,  it  draws  up  the  terms 
it  is  to  be  promulgated  in  the  House  of  Congre- 
d,  three  days  after,  proposed  in  convocation. 
ongiegation,  so  also  in  convocation,  the  chancellor 
ancelk>r  singly,  and  the  two  proctors  jointly,  are 
n\ested  with  an  absolute  negative  upon  all  pro- 
»xcept  in  elections. 

1  Houses,  when  the  negative  of  the  vice-chancel- 
the  proctors,  is  not  interposed  (an  interposition 
rare  as  the  royal  veto  in  parliament),  every  ques- 
ided  by  the  majority. 

better  government  of  the  University,  there  is  also 

ladal  meeting  of  the  heads  of  houses,  who  meet 

day,  and  at  other  times  when  convened  by  the 

%llor.     This  meeting  consists  of  the  vice-chan- 

ds  of  houses,  and  proctors,  who  deliberate  upon 

relatins;  to  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the 

r,  and  inquire  into  and  consult  respecting  the  due 

M  of  statutes  and  customs.    All  the  letters  like- 

e  chancellor,  in  the  case  of  dispensations,  which 

iaed  to  convocation,  must  be  sanctioned  by  them 

f  are  recited  in  the  House. 

King  James  I.,  by  diploma  dated  March  1 2th, 

the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 

>f  choosing  two  representatives  in    parliament. 

Itae  statntes  transmitted  bv  Charles  I.,  and  confirmed  by  convo- 
me  which  rtlate  to  the  heDdomtdal  meeting,  to  the  nominaUon 
tied  oullecloin  in  Lent,  to  the  •leeUoo  of  proctort,  and  to  the  pro- 

t. 


This  measure  was  opposed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
ably  supported  by  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The  members  are 
chosen  by  the  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  and  regent  and  non- 
regent  masters  in  convocation. 

The  following  are  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  with  the  dates 
of  their  respective  foundations:— University  College,  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  872 ;  restored  before  1 249 :  Merton, 
founded  at  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  in  1264 ;  removed  to  Oxford, 
1274;  Exeter,  1314;  Oriel, 'l326;  Queen's  College.  1340; 
New  College,  1386;  Lincoln,  1427;  All  Souls,  1437;  Mag- 
dalen, 1456;  Brasenose,  1490;  Corpus  Christi  College,  1516; 
Christ-Church,  1525;  Trinity.  1554;  St.  John's  College, 
1555;  Jesus  College,  1571;  Wadham,  1613;  Pembroke 
College,  1624;  Worcester,  1714;  St.  Edmund  Hall,  soon 
after  1269;  St.  Maiy  Hall,  1333;  New  Inn  Hall,  1392; 
Magdalen  Hall,  1487;  St.  Alban's  Hall,  soon  after  1547. 
It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  colleges  are 
corporate  bodies  belonging  to  the  class  called  eleemosynary 
[CoLLKOKs],  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  corporation  of 
the  University,  with  which,  in  the  common  opinion,  they  are 
often  confounded;  a  mistake  which  the  dicta  of  eminent 
judges  (Lord  Mansfield  for  instance),  and  still  more  the 
actual  mode  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  University 
at  present,  has  chiefly  contributed  to  create  and  maintain. 
[University  Colleob,  &c^] 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
are: — 

1 .  The  Schools,  with  the  Bodleian  Library,  The  Divinity 
School,  with  the  room  above  forming  part  of  the  Bodleian, 
was  completed  about  the  year  1480 :  the  rest  of  the  Schools, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Bodleian,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Thomas  Holt,  of  York,who'is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  architect  of  Wadham  College,  and  of  the  new 
quadrangle  of  Merton,  both  built  about  the  same  time. 
The  Bodleian  Library  was  first  laid  open  to  the  public  on 
Nov.  8th,  1602.  Attached  to  it  is  the  picture-gallery  of  the 
University. 

2.  The  Theatre,  built  by  Gilbert  Sheldon,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  chancellor  of  the  University,  in  1669,  at 
the  expense  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  The  upper  part  of 
this  building  was  used  for  the  University  press  till  1713. 

3.  The  Ashmolean  Mtueum,  built  at  tne  charge  of  the 
University  in  1683. 

4.  The  Clarendon,  completed  in  1712,  purtlv  from  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon's 
*  History  of  the  Rebellion,*  the  copyright  of  which  was 
given  to  the  Universitv.  The  printing  for  the  University  was 
earned  on  in  this  building  from  1713  to  1830,  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  newly-erected  printing-house.  The  base- 
ment-story of  the  Clarendon  contains  at  present  a  police- 
room,  and  other  apartments  connected  with  that  establish- 
ment; the  remainder  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to 
offices  for  the  despatch  of  University  business,  and  lecture- 
rooms  for  the  professor  of  experimental  philosophy  and  the 
readers  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

5.  JRadcliffe*8  Zt^ary.— The  munificent  founder  of  this 
library  was  John  Radcliife,  M.D.,  who  was  born  at  Wake- 
field in  1650.  By  his  will,  13th  September,  1714,  he  appro- 
priated 40,000/.  for  the  building  and  purchase  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands;  100/.  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  150/.  per  annum  for  the  librarian.  Jnmes  Gibbs, 
a  native  of  Aberdeen,  was  the  architect.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  June  16,  1737,  and  the  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1747.  This  library  was  opened  April  13,  1749,  in 
a  public  ceremony  by  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Radclifie's  will. 
It  has  been  appropriated  by  a  late  resolution  of  the  trustees 
to  the  reception  of  books  in  medicine  and  natural  history. 
In  the  area  of  this  library  a  few  antique  marbles  are  de- 
posited, with  a  selection  of  casts  firom  the  best  statues  of 
antiquity.  Here  also  is  preserved  the  Corsi  collection  of 
specimens  of  the  marbles  employed  in  the  ornamental  ar- 
chitecture of  both  antient  and  modern  Rome. 

6.  The  Radcliffe  Observatory. — This  building  was  erected 
out  of  the  funds  of  Dr.  Radcliffe  by  the  trustees  of  his  will. 
It  comprises  a  dwelling-house  for  the  observer,  apartments 
for  observation  and  lectures,  as  well  as  rooms  for  an  assist- 
ant-observer, and  it  is  amply  supplied  with  astronomical  in- 
struments. The  foundation-stone  was  laid  June  27,  1772. 
The  original  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Keene.  The  building 
was  altered  and  completed  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt.  The 
Radcliffe  trustees  appoint  the  observer,  who  nominates  his 
assistant. 

7.  The  Umversity  /Ve##.— As  the  great  iDcrease  of  bust 
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ness  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  more  extensive  premises, 
the  delegates  of  the  press  were  empowered  by  convocation,  in 
18J5,  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  ground  north  of  Wor- 
cesier  College,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  buihling.  The  pre- 
sent buildiiie  was  commenced  in  1826,  from  a  design  made  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Rubertson.  The  entire  front  and  the  south  wing 
were  finished  in  1827 ;  the  north,  which  was  commenced  in 
1829  under  the  su])erintendence  of  Mr.  Blore,  was  com- 
pleted in  the  following  year ;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
quadrangle  are  houses  for  the  su)>enntendents,  an  engine- 
hou»e,  strong-room  for  standing  type,  &c. 

Beside  these  buildings,  there  is  a  Botanic  Garden,  con- 
taining about  five  acres,  originally  the  burial  ground  of  the 
Jews  ui  Oxford.  The  entrance  gateway,  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones  and  executed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  is  decorated  with  a 
bust  of  the  founder.  Henry  Danvers,  earl  of  Danby,  by 
whom  these  premises  were  purchased  and  improved  at  an 
expeiice  of  500U/.  in  1632. 

The  Professors  of  the  Univeraity  are,  like  those  of  Cam- 
bridge, paid  from  various  sources;  some  from  the  Univerbity 
chest,  others  by  the  king,  or  from  estates  left  fur  that  pur- 
pose. Tliey  are— the  re^ius  professors  of  divinity,  civil  law, 
medicine,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  upon  the  foundation  of  King 
Henry  VIH. ;  the  Lady  Margarel^s  professor  of  divinity ; 
the  Saviliun  professors  of  geometry  and  astronomy ;  Dr. 
White's  professor  of  moral  philosophy ;  the  Camden  pro- 
fess»or  of  antient  history  ;  TomlineV  prrolector  in  anatomy  ; 
a  professor  of  music ;  two  professors  of  Arabic,  one  of  whom 
is  called  the  Lord  Almoner's  Reader ;  a  botanical  professor ; 
a  professor  of  poetry ;  a  regius  professor  of  modern  history 
and  modern  languages,  founded  by  King  George  H.  in 
1724;  an  Anglo  Saxon  professor;  the  Vinerian  professor  of 
common  law;  a  clinical  professor;  the  Aldrichiun  professors 
of  anatomy,  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  chemistry ;  a 
professor  of  political  economy ;  a  professor  of  Sanscrit : 
Lee*s  lecturer  in  anatomy;  and  readei*s  established  by  grant 
from  the  crown,  in  ex|)erimental  philosophy,  in  mineralogy, 
and  in  geology.  Several  of  these  professors  give  no  lectures; 
a  circumstance  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  some  of  the 
antient  studies  of  the  University  having  fallen  into  disuse, 
civil  law  for  instance ;  but  more  particularly  in  consequence 
of  the  practical  change  which  in  the  course  of  time  has 
taken  place  in  the  system  of  teaching.  The  instruction  is 
now  given  to  tlie  undergraduates  by  their  tutors  in  the 
respective  colleges,  and  the  University  merely  determines 
the  course  of  instruction  and  superintends  and  directs  the 
examinations  which  it  requires  the  students  to  submit  to  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  a  degree. 

The  total  number  of  members  upon  the  books  of  the 
different  colleges  and  halls  of  Oxford,  at  the  end  of  1839, 
was  5440. 

(Wood's  Annals  of  the  University^  edited  by  Gutch ; 
Chalmers's  History  of  the  Colleges,  Halls,  <$-c,  of  Oxford, 
2  vols.  8vo..  1810;  Oxford  Univ,  Calendar,  to  which  last 
wurk  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  particular  information 
on  the  existing  state  of  the  University,  its  scholarships,  ex- 
aminations, prizes,  &c.) 

OXFORD,  EARL  OF.    [Harlky.] 

OXFORDSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north-east  bv  Northamptonshire,  on  the  east  by  Buck- 
inghamshire; on  the  south-east,  south,  and  south-west  by 
Berkshire;  on  the  west  by  Gloucestershire,  and  on  the 
north-west  bv  Warwickshire.  Its  figure  is  very  irregular  : 
the  greatest  length  is  from  north  by  west  to  south  by  east, 
from  the  three  shire-stones  at  the  junction  of  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Oxford,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Kennet  with  the  Thames,  near  Reading  in  Berkshire, 
51  miles:  its  breadth  is  very  variable :  in  the  northern  part, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Burford  to  the  banks  of  theOuse 
nearBuekm^am,  it  is  32  miles;  but  to  the  north  of  Oxford 
city  the  breadth  contracts  suddenly  to  about  7  miles;  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  it  never  exceeds  16  miles, 
and  has  that  breadth  only  for  a  short  space,  between  Abingdon 
and  Thame.  The  area  is  estimated  at  756  square  miles:  it 
is  m  size  the  thirty-first  of  the  English  cctunties,  being  rather 
smaller  than  Surrey,  but  larger  than  Berkshire.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1821,  was  I36,U71 ;  in  1831  it  was  152,156;  show- 
ing an  increase  in  ten  years  of  15,185,  or  more  than  11  per 
cent.,  and  giving  201  inhabitants  to  a  s(|uare  mile:  in 
amount  uf  population  it  is  the  thirtieth  of  English  counties; 
in  density  of  population,  the  twentieth.  Oxford,  the  shire 
town,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Char  well  with  the  Isis  or 
Thames,  51  milea  from  London  (St  Paul's)  in  a  straight 


line  west-north-west ;  b7  miles  from  the  General  P< 
which  is  close  to  St.  Paul's,  by  the  Ludlow  and  V 
mail-road  through  Uxbridge,  Beacon^field,  and  II 
combe;  or  00  miles  by  the  Cacnuarlhen  and  G 
mail-road,  through  Hounslow,  Colnbruok,  Maiden] 
Henley. 

Surface  and  Geological  Character. — The  south 
of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  Chdtern  Hil 
extend  across  the  southern  extremity  from 
hamshire  on  the  east  to  Berkshire  on  the  south-we 
hills  are  composed  of  chalk,  and  form  part  of  that  i 
range  of  chalky  elevations  iihich  extends  thn 
countief  inter^'ening  between  Norfolk  and  Wdtsi 
which  encloses  on  that  side  the  chalk  basin  of 
The  outer  or  north-western  escarpment  of  those  hi] 
is  the  steep  side,  crosses  the  county  from  north-east 
west,  near  Stokenchurch,  Nuffield,  and  Check 
Chalkenden.  This  escarpment  is  known  on  tl*«  la 
of  the  county  as  Stokenchurch  Hill.  On  tlie  wes 
on  the  summit,  is  Nuflield  Common,  which  lias  on 
of  757  feet.  Nettlcbed  Hill,  near  Nuffield  C 
feet  high.  Tlie  Thames  tlows  through  a  wiiiun 
depression  traversing  this  chalk  range.  The  Chu.. 
formerly  occupied  by  a  forest  or  thicket  of  beech  trc 
are  the  trees  best  adapted  to  the  soiL  There  are  st 
beech  woods  or  plantations,  though  a  large  fartot 
fare  is  now  occupied  as  arable  land  or  as  sbeep-wa 

From  the  foot  of  these  hills  the  lower  formatio 
cretaceous  group  crop  out.    The  upper  green-aao^ 
appears,  being  almost  lost  in  the  cnalk  marl  whiei 
and  in  the  gault  which  underlies  it:   the  gault 
sometimes  designated  TetD worth  blue  marl  or  1 
clay,  from  the  village  of  Tetsworth  nearThans;  or 
suitableness  to  the  growth  of  the  oak)  '  oak-lree  so 
iron-sand  or  lower  green-sand  crops  out  horn  be 
gault,  and  with  its  subordinate  beds  of  oehra 
covering  to  the  depth  of  50  feet  the  upper  oolitic  k 
on  the  summit  of  Shotover  Hill,  which  hill  has  an 
of  599  feet. 

The  upper  division  of  the  oolitic  series,  oompr 
the  Purbeck,  Portland,  and  Kimmeridge  beds,  i 
from  beneath  the  iron  sand.  These  oolites  rise 
highest  point  in  this  county  in  Sbotuver  Hill,  on  tb 
of  which  they  are  covered  by  the  iron -sand  and  ochi 
beds  are  quarried  at  Garsington,  not  far  from  Oxfoi 
south-west  of  Shotover  Hill. 

The  surface  occupied  by  these  formations  from  i 
marl  inclusive  forms  an  undulating  tract  without 
hills :  each  group  of  formations  occupies  a  strip  of ) 
varying  breadth,  extending  from  north-east  to  sc 
across  that  narrow  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
Oxford.  The  Kimmeridge  clay  does  not  appear  oi 
of  Shotover  Hill. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  to  t 
that  city,  the  coral  rag,  one  of  the  formations  of  tl 
division  of  oolites,  forms  an  elevated  platform  bet 
valleys  of  the  Charwell  and  the  Thame.  Heckle 
northern  edge  of  this  platform,  is  its  most  ele%'mt 
on  the  southern  side  it  gradually  subsides,  the  strmt 
in  tliat  direction,  lliis  formation  is  not  found  on  tl 
side  of  the  county,  but  un  the  western  side  it  exter 
the. Thames  into  Berkshire :  the  Thames  flows  thro 
appears  to  be  a  breach  formed  by  subsequent  denu 
this  range.  The  blue  clay  or  Oxford  clay,  which  i 
lowest  member  of  the  middle  oolite  group,  separ 
coral  rag  from  the  lower  oolites,  crops  out  from  bet 
coral  rag,  and  occupies  the  middle  part  of  the  coui 
as  Bicester,  Woodstock,  Witney,  and  Bampton,  m 
towns  the  line  of  junction  between  this  and  the  i 
formations  may  be  traced.  The  tract  occupied  b] 
ford  clay  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  flat.  It  1 
valley  of  the  Isis  or  Thames  above  Oxford.  On  xh 
side  of  the  county  the  Portland  beds  of  the  upper 
oolites  rest  immediately  on  the  Oxford  clay,  the  lutc 
formations  not  being  found. 

The  res*  of  the  county,  except  the  valley  of  the  i 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  upward,  is  occ 
the  lower  division  of  the  oolites.  The  upper  betl 
division,  which  ure  probably  cornbrash  beds,  are  o 
pasty  or  chalky  consistency  and  colour.  The  fores 
another  formation  of  this  division,  has  obtained 
from  Wichwood  forest  near  Burford,  where  it  is  foi 
is  a  limestone,  susceptible  of  a  tolerable  poikh,  a 
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sed  as  a  coarse  marble.  It  consiste  of  thin  slaty 
lorn  having  a  thickness  of  two  or  three  feet,  and 
layers  of  clay  varying  in  thickness  from  less  than 
» a  foot.  The  calcareous  slate  of  Stonesfleld  near 
k  probably  belongs  to  the  same  part  of  the  series 
est  marble :  it  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  va- 
s  organic  remains,  among  which  are  the  spoils  of 
d  animals,  amphibia,  sea  shells,  and  vegetables. 
consists  of  two  fissile  beds  of  buff  or  grey  oolitic 
called  '  pendle :'  each  bed  is  about  two  feet  thick, 
parated  by  a  bed  of  loose  calcareo-siliceous  sand- 
ed *  race.*  The  pendle,  after  being  quaiTied,  is  ex- 
be  aetion  of  a  winter*s  frosts :  and  the  blocks,  being 
their  edge  with  a  mallet,  freely  separate  into  slates 
f  thin  to  afford  a  light  material  for  roofing.  The 
re  in  the  valley  of  the  Evenlode,  near  the  village 
ield«  not  lar  from  Blenheim:  they  have  been 
rom  a  remote  period,  and  give  employment  at  pre- 
iny  labourers.  The  great  oolite  is  quarried  near 
and  these  quarries  supplied  ihe  stone  of  which  St. 
thedral  (Loudon)  is  built. 

wer  division  of  the  oolites  form  the  mass  of 
ined  range  of  bills  rising  from  the  valley  occupied 
iford  clay.  The  cornbrash  is  generally  found  on 
cclivity,  rising  above  the  va  ley ;  the  forest  marble 
reous  slate  crop  out  from  beneath  the  cornbrash, 
the  slope  above  it ;  and  the  great  oolite,  emerging 
^'ath  these,  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  hills.  In 
districts  however,  both  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  the 
county  of  'Noithampton,  some  causes  have  led  to 
lationof  theeapof  the  great  oolite  in  several  places, 
t  to  terminate  on  the  north-west  in  a  low  terrace, 
sing  the  subjacent  beds  of  ferruginous  sands  and 
i.  Numerous  insulated  masses  of  the  great  oolite 
Ted  throughout  the  space  thus  denuded,  sometimes 
the  caps  of  hills,  and  in  the  regular  plane  of  the 
other  times  forming  extensive  masses  in  the  valleys 
9unds,  surrounded  by  sandy  hills  and  disposed  in 
bly  inclined  planes,  thus  appearing  as  if  they  had 
ipitated,  perhaps  by  waters  undermining  the  sub- 
idy  beds,  into  their  present  situation.  The  denuded 
upied  by  the  ferruginous  sands  extend  over  the 
art  of  the  county  north  of  Deddington  and  Chip- 
ton,  and  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  of 
lode.  Between  the  great  oolite  and  these  sandy  and 
e  beds  a  thick  clay  is  generally  found ;  and  beneath 
I  is  found  a  sandy,  gritty,  micaceous  marl,  generally 
a  green  colour  from  a  oopious  admixture  of  sub- 
ron,  and  containing  beds  of  gritstone,  some  of  which 
nposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  while  others 
1  harder,  and  are  quarried  for  tlags tones,  troughs, 
r  coarse  purposes.  The  district  occupied  by  these 
id  arenaceous  formations  contains  some  of  the 
iulls  in  the  county.  Epwell  Hill,  near  the  border 
ounty  and  Warwickshire,  is  83G  feet  high.  Edge 
ose  to  the  border,  but  just  within  Warwickshire, 
as  beds,  which  underlie  the  oolites,  rise  to  the  sur- 
he  valley  of  the  Charwcll  on  the  north-eastern  hor- 
se coun^,  and  again  in  a  projecting  portion  on  the 
«tem  border  near  Chipping-Norton ;  but  the  extent 
y  occupied  by  them  is  very  trilling. 
graphy  and  Communications.— Oxfordshire  is  al- 
:irely  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames, 
ir,  an  affluent  of  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  rises  just 
le  north-western  boundary  ;  and  the  Ouse,  in  the 
rt  of  its  course,  skirts  the  north-eastern  boundary, 
ves  one  of  its  smaller  tributaries  from  that  part  of 
:y;  but  the  districts  watered  by  these  streams  are 
to  require  further  notice. 

bames.  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  the  upper 
ts  course,  the  Isis,  first  touches  the  county  a  little 
chlade  in  Gloucestershire,  at  which  town  the  navi- 
)mmences.  From  below  Lcchlade  it  flows  along 
er  between  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire,  until  it 
tits  the  latter  county  a  little  below  Henley.  The 
'  this  part  of  its  course  may  be  estimated  at  about 
Its  course  from  Lechlade  is  easterly  to  below  the 
)f  the  Windrush ;  then  north-north-east  to  below  the 
of  the  Evenlode ;  from  thence  south-south-cast, 
rith  many  windings,  past  Oxford,  where  it  receives 
well,  Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  where  it  receives  the 
rchester,  where  it  receives  the  Thame,  and  Walling- 


ford  in  Berkshire,  to  the  junction  of  the  Ken  net  near  Read- 
ing in  Berkshire :  below  the  junction  of  the  Kennot  its  course 
is  first  north-east  then  north-west  to  Henley,  just  below 
which  it  leaves  Oxfordshire  altogether. 

The  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Charwell,  and  Thame  belons: 
chiefly  to  Oxfordshire.  The  Windrush  rises  in  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  on  the  border  of  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire, 
and  after  flowing  about  16  or  18  miles  through  the  latter 
county,  enters  Oxfordshire,  through  which  it  has  a  farther 
course  of  about  the  same  length  (making  32  to  36  miles  in 
all),  passing  Burford  and  Witney  into  the  Thames,  into 
which  it  flows  by  several  channels.  It  is  not  navigable,  but 
turns  many  mills. 

The  Evenlode  rises  near  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  enters  Oxfordshire  about  9  miles  from  its 
source,  having  previously  skirted  the  border  for  a  short  dis- 
tance :  its  course  through  Oxfordshire  may  be  computed  at 
22  miles,  making  about  31  altogether.  It  passes  Char  1  bury. 
It  receives  several  small  tributaries;  one  (7  miles  long) 
from  Great  Rollwright  near  Chipping-Norton,  just  as  it 
enters  the  county,  and  one  (the  Glyme,  12  miles  long)  also 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipping-Norton.  The  Glyme 
passes  Woodstock  and  flows  through  Blenheim  Park,  where 
it  expands  into  a  large  sheet  of  water.  Neither  the  Even- 
lode nor  any  of  its  tributaries  is  navigable,  but  they  turn 
many  mills. 

The  Charwell  rises  near  the  village  of  Charwell  ton  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  flows  southward  into  the  Thames. 
About  9  miles  firom  its  source  it  enters  Oxfordshire  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  that  county,  and  has  a  farther 
course  of  about  30  miles  (making  39  altogether)  past  Ban- 
bury to  Oxford,  where  it  joins  the  Thames;  part  of  this 
course  is  on  the  border  of  Oxfordshire  and  Northampton- 
shire. It  receives  a  number  of  small  tributaries,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Sorbrook  from  the  border  of  War- 
wickshire, and  the  Ray  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bi- 
cester. The  Charwell  is  not  navigable :  there  are  many 
mills  both  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Thame  rises  at  Stewkley,  between  Aylesbury  and 
Fenny- Stratford  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  flows  south-west 
17  or  18  miles  to  the  town  of  Than>e,  where  it  touches  the 
border  of  Oxfordshire:  for  about  5  miles  farther  it  skirts 
the  border,  and  then  entering  the  county  flows  through  it 
about  10  miles  (making  32  or  33  miles  altogether)  into  the 
Thames  at  Dorchester.  It  is  navigable  from  Thame  to 
Dorchester,  15  miles. 

The  Oxford  Canal,  the  only  one  in  the  county,  commences 
at  Longford  in  Warwickshire,  between  Coventry  and  Nun- 
eaton, where  it  unites  with  the  Coventry  Canal,  3154  ^^^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  enters  Oxfordshire  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  county,  some  miles  north  of  Ban- 
bury, and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Cbirwell  southward  to 
Oxford,  where  it  terminates  in  the  Tnames,  192  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  first  act  for  making  this  canal  was 
passed  a.d.  1769  ;  the  last  act  relating  to  it  was  passed  in 
1829.  This  canal  forms  part  of  one  main  line  of  inland 
navigation  between  London  and  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  midland  iron  district,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
&c. ;  also  between  London  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
An  immense  quantity  of  coal  is  conveyed  by  it  from  the 
Warwickshire  and  South  Staffordshire  coal-fields  to  Oxford 
and  other  towns  on  the  Thames. 

The  principal  roads  are  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  from 
thence  to  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Birmingham.  The 
road  travelled  by  the  Caermarthen  and  Gloucester  mail 
enters  the  county  at  Henley- upon-Thames,  and  runs  by 
Nettlebed,  Bensington,  and  Dorchester  to  Oxford,  and 
from  thence  by  Witney  and  Burford  into  Gloucestershire. 
That  traversed  by  the  Ludlow  and  Worcester  mail  enters 
the  county  near  Stokenchurch,  and  runs  by  Tetsworth  and 
Shotover  to  Oxford,  and  from  thence  by  Woodstock  and 
Chipping-Norton  to  Moreton- in  the -Marsh,  Gloucester- 
shire. The  road  travelled  by  the  Stroud  mail  branches  off 
from  the  Caermarthen  and  Gloucester  mail-road  at  Dor- 
chester, and  runs  to  Abingdon,  just  before  entering  which 
it  crosses  the  Thames  and  quits  the  county.  The  road  tra- 
velled bv  the  Birmingham  mail,  before  the  formation  of  the 
rail-road,  enters  the  county  between  Aylesbury  and  Bices- 
ter, and  runs  by  Bicester  and  Banbury  into  Warwickshire. 
There  are  no  rail -roads  in  Oxfordshire.  The  London  and 
Birmingham  line  passes  several  miles  to  the  north  of  it 
through  Northamptonshire  and  Warwiokahixaii. 
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Agriculture, — ^The  climate  of  this  county  it,  on  the  whole, 
colder  than  its  situation  in  the  central  part  of  the  island 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  hilly  lands  in  the  north- 
western part  are  exposed  and  hleak ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  winds  is  only  partially  checked  hy  the  low  stone-walls 
which  form  the  usual  boundaries  of  the  fields.  The  poorer 
chalky  soils  also  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cbiltern  Hills  are  late 
in  bringing  crons  to  maturity.  But  notwithstanding  this 
circumstance,  tne  county  may  be  reckoned  amonnt  the 
most  productive  agricultural  counties  of  England;  and 
some  of  the  land  is  of  a  quality  which  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed anywhere. 

The  soil  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  classes :~ 
the  rich  red  loam,  the  ttonebrash,  the  chalky,  and  the  irre- 
gular  loams ;  and  sands  and  graTols,  which  cannot  be  classed 
with  any  of  the  foregoing.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Report 
of  Oxfordshire,  states  the  proportions  of  these  soils  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Red  land         •         •  79,635  acres. 

Stonobmsh      .         •         164,023      „ 
Chiltcrn  chalk  •  64,778      „ 

Miscellaneous  •         166,400      „ 

ToUl         .         .         474,836  acres. 

The  red  land  is  partly  in  old  grass,  in  which  state  it  is 
very  valuable,  and  partly  cultivated  as  arable  land.  A  great 
portion  of  this  division  was  formerly  disposed  in  common 
fields  and  consequentlv  poorly  cultivated.  The  enclosure 
and  division  of  these  lands  have,  in  many  cases,  doubled 
their  annual  produce.  A  finer  tract  of  land  than  this 
red  loam  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  It  is  neither  heavy 
nor  light,  wet  nor  dry,  but  easily  worked  at  all  times;  and 
the  crops,  with  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  cultivation, 
amply  repay  the  farmer  for  his  trouble  and  outlay.  The 
land  lets  at  a  high  rent,  but  the  tenant  can  well  afford  it, 
his  crops  being  certain,  and  almost  always  very  abundant. 

The  stonebrash  district,  which  extends  from  the  borders 
of  Gloucestershire  across  the  country  to  the*  north  of  Ox- 
ford and  Whitney,  is  of  inferior  fertility  to  the  red  land ; 
but  it  is  easily  worked,  and,  having  a  porous  subsoil,  is  not 
often  injured  bv  rain.  The  soil  is  formed  of  decomposed 
stone,  chiefly  chalk  and  sandstone.  The  subsoil  is  gene- 
rally porous.  Very  fine  marl  is  frequently  found  at  a  small 
depth  under  the  surface;  and  where  the  soil  is  of  a  light 
quality  with  little  cohesion,  the  application  of  marl  is  highly 
advantageous. 

The  dialk  district  is  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
county.  The  chalk  is  generally  covered  to  a  certain  depth 
with  a  light  calcareous  loam,  evidently  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  chalk  and  the  mixture  of  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  decay.  Flints  of  various  shapes  are 
mixed  up  with  the  loam,  and  in  some  places  are  supposed 
to  be  essential  to  the  fertility.  The  low  lands  in  the  valleys 
through  which  the  rivers  flow  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  the  finest  herbage,  and  maintain  much  cattle.  A  part 
also  is  cultivated  as  arable  land,  and  in  the  hands  of  regular 
gardeners  would  make  excellent  market-gardens ;  as  it  is, 
it  produces  great  CTops  of  barley,  clover,  beans,  and  wheat, 
ana,  when  properly  managed,  heavy  crops  of  turnips. 

Besides  these  distinct  soils,  there  are  many  of  a  mixed 
nature  varying  in  texture  and  quality  without  any  regu- 
larity. Where  they  are  incumbent  on  a  porous  subsoil, 
they  are  mostly  fertile.  Some  few  consist  of  poor  sands  or 
wet  clays,  which  form  the  extremes,  and  are  very  unpro- 
ductive until  they  are  corrected  and  improved  by  marling 
or  draining. 

The  land  in  this  county,  as  in  many  others,  was  formerly 
ploughed  in  high  broad  ridges,  wherever  the  moisture  could 
not  readily  sink  through  the  subsoil.  These  ridges,  so  often 
described,  were  made  by  repeatedly  ploughing  towards  the 
same  line  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge.  All  the  good  soil  was 
thus  accumulated  in  the  crown,  and  the  deep  furrows  be- 
tween the  ridges  were  completely  stripped  to  the  subsoil. 
The  consequence  was,  that  much  good  soil  was  buried,  and 
half  the  surface  produced  little  or  nothing.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  correct  this  and  to  lay  the  lands  into  neat  and 
moderate  stitches,  so  that  the  crown  and  furrow  might 
alternately  occupy  the  same  line.  It  took  some  time  to 
undo  what  many  years  had  been  employed  in  effecting,  and 
some  caution  was  required  not  to  proceed  too  rashly  in  this 
reform.  If  the  good  soil  of  the  crown  were  buried  at  once 
in  the  deep  farrows  in  order  to  level  the  surface,  the  crops 


would  be  very  deficient.  The  only  rational  plan  u  to  pi 
slowly,  forming  a  narrow  stitch  in  the  old  furrows  an 
dually  widening  it  and  raising  it,  till  the  old  high  i 
divided  into  two  moderate  ones.  Where  the  subsi 
reus  or  the  land  has  been  efficiently  underdraim  i 
be  ploughed  fiat  without  risk  or  danger,  and  the  vic 
be  oetter  and  more  equaL 

The  implements  of  husbandrv  now  in  common  i 
Oxfordshire  are  greatly  improved.  The  old  plough  ' 
straight  wooden  turn-furrow  and  a  pair  of  wueels  in 
which,  with  four  horses,  scarcely  ploughed  three-quai 
an  acre  in  a  summer's  dav,  is  now  seldom  met  with 
more  horses  are  still  used  than  strict  economy  woul 
rant,  and  the  time  occupied  in  labour  is  seldom  mor 
seven  or  at  most  eight  hours  in  the  day,  except  in 
The  walk  of  the  horses  and  men  is  sluggish. 

Threshing-machines  have  been  erected  on       nv 
larger  farms,  but,  from  the  great  outcry  a]        i  u 
are  not  in  general  use  at  this  time  on  modbiaiv-siscu 
The  farmers  prefer  allowing  their  men  to  thresh 
task,  as  it  keeps  up  a  habit  of  industry  and  prevent 
becoming  idle  when  other  work  is  slack.    But  if  tb 
lost  in  threshing  by  the  flail  were  applied  to  draining 
ing,  or  burning  the  soil,  the  increased  crops  woum 
show  whether  machinery  employed  in  husbandry  to 
manual  labour  be  profitable  or  not. 

Improved  implements,  such  as  scarifiers,  grubbei 
drilling-machines,  of   various  constructions,  are   i 
most  districts,  having   been  introduced  by  some  ■ 
proprietor  or  extensive  farmer.     If  they  are  not 
found  so  useful  as  the  inventors  of  them  would  i 
farmers  to  believe,  they  excite  reflections  and  e 
which  tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  olu  w 
cultivation  and  to  the  economy  of  labour. 

There  are  some  large  estates  in  the  county,  the  pi 
of  noblemen  and  men  of  fortune,  and  a  considerable  | 
of  the  county  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  and  other  corpoi 
These  last,  being  let  for  terms  of  years  or  lives  renew 
different  periods,  are  not  in  general  so  well  cultivate 
highly  improved  as  where  the  leases  are  more  certain, 
leases  with  restrictive  clauses  are  common  in  some  | 
the  county,  but  these  are  very  little  more  advantage 
either  landlord  or  tenant  than  when  the  farm  is  h 
will.  It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a  certain  course  ol 
without  destroying  every  chance  of  improvement 
system  adoptecl. 

The  course  of  crops  on  the  light  loams  is  based  < 
Norfolk  rotation,  but  generally  with  the  addition 
extia  crop  or  two  after  the  wheat,  such  as  beans  an 
Although  this  gives  more  crops  of  corn  in  the  six 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  on  any  but  the  riches 
it   is  caually  profitable,  except  where  there  are 
attached  to  the  farm  on  which  the  proper  quantity 
can  be  kept  to  produce  suflScient  manure.     Wbera 
gel-wurzel,  tares,  or  other  crops  for  cattle  or  she* 
taken  instead  of  turnips  in  the  recurrence  of  the 
crop,  the  four  years*  course  will  in  general  keep  tbi 
lands  cleaner  and  in  better  heart  at  the  least  expens 
the  heavier  soils  which  have  been  drained,  or  have  a 
subsoil,  the  convertible  system,  having  half  the 
artificial  grass  and  half  cropped,  is  preferable ;  in  tu 
the  course  is— turnips  or  other  roots, — barley  or  oats,— 
and  grass  seeds,  to  remain  three  years  or  more, — wl 
beans ;  the  beans  first,  if  the  soil  is  heavy,  and  drilW 
to  admit  the  hoe  freely.    The  manure  is  eiven  to 
nips  abundantly.    A  small  dressing  on  the  gnaB,  « 
is  ploughed  up  for  beans,  may  be  advantageous  to  f  ^ 
ceeding  wheat  crop ;  but  if  the  grass  has  been  fed 
than  once  with  sheep,  this  will  not  be  required. 

The  turnips  were,  till  within  late  years,  almost  invi 
sown  broadcast.    The  hoers  were  expert,  and  fb«> 
appeared  well  covered,  if  the  turnips  escaped  the 
farmers  could   not  be  persuaded  to  try  wide  •»« 
ploughing  between  them ;  but  the  example  of  s        i 
men  and  opulent  farmers  has  much  shal 
broadcast  turnips ;  and  wherever  the  row  tui^urv 
once  fairly  adopted,  especially  in  the  heavier  loani*, 
in  no  case  been  abandoned.     It  is  not  the  superior  y 
of  the  turnip  crop  alone  which  renders  this  method  ] 
able,  but  the  more  perfect  stirring  of  the  soil  and  dee( 
of  its  staple  when  laid  in  narrow  and  high  ridges, 
the  turnips  are  given  to  sheep  on  the  ground,  u 
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or  strips  by  a  machine,  and  given  in  troughs, 
great  improvement  on  the  old  method  of  folding ; 
are  carted  off  to  the  cattle-yard,  the  ridges  give 
ty  to  the  carts,  the  wheels  of  which  run  in  the 
well  as  the  horse  which  draws  them.  The  in- 
of  the  cultivation  of  mangel-wurzel,  which  is 
ows,  has  much  diminished  the  prejudice  against 
this  way. 

1  crops  are  very  generally  drilled,  and  the  hand- 
?heat,  just  as  it  begins  to  tiller  in  spring,  is  gaiu- 
.  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  average  produce 
lortant  grain. 

)f  the  stiff  soils  wheat  is  still  most  commonly 
1  complete  fallow,  and  no  doubt  the  finest  crops 
>tained.     The  only  question  is  the  expense.  The 
iner,  requires  less  manure,  and  is  in  better  con- 
the  wheat,  than  if  a  crop  of  beans  or  tares  had 
But  a  whole  year  is  lost  every  fourth  year,  and 
i  produced  for  cattle ;   consequently  less  manure 
all  this   be  taken  into  consideration,  the  ad- 
greater  intervals  between  the  fallows  will  soon 
t :  the  best  farmers  find  it  so.     Where  the  land 
red  for  wheat,  very  good  crops  of  barley  are 
ucr  the  wheat,  and  this  practice,  however  much 
by  the  modern  rules  of  agriculture,  hasnotwiih- 
iny  abettors.     Good  wheat  land  will  produce  hea- 
:hkn  light  turnip  land ;  and  hence  it  is  asserted  by 
•arley  is  better  after  wheat  than  after  turnips,  but 
has  nad  any  experience  of  this  crop  will  assert  this 
aac  on  the  lighter  and  poorer  soils.     The  finest 
v%  on  good  rich  land  after  a  fallow  without  ma- 
t  tbis  is  too  expensive  a  plan,  as  the  same  land 
luce  a  much  more  valuable  crop  of  wheat. 
e  usuaUy  dibbled  across  the  stitches.    Women 
1  by  a  line  with  a  short  dibble.    They  are  gene- 
a  too  close :  the  rows  are  seldom  above  a  foot 
he  beans  about  three  or  four  inches  distant  in 
This  is  proved  by  their  often  dibbling  nearly  a 
acre.    The  land  is  ploughed  before  Christmas, 
ns  are  dibbled  as  eaily  as  the  weather  permits; 
In  January,  and  generally  before  March.    They 
y  hand  as  soon  as  they  have  four  leaves.     By 
rows  across  the  line  of  ploughing,  the  ground  is 
cut  with  the  hoe  and  laid  level.    A  second  hoe- 
i  when  the  beans  are  a  foot  high,  and  the  weeds 
in  the  rows  are  pulled  out  carefully  by  hand. 
?  work  well  done  costs  from  ten  to  twelve  shil- 
re  for  the  two  hoeings  ;  it  is  often  done  for  less, 
{ little  saving  in  having  it  done  imperfectly.     It 
ids  on  the  care  taken  m  hoeing  the  beans  whe- 
of  wheat  may  be  obtained  after  them  on  a  single 
>rnot 

id  rye-grass  arc  usually  sown  among  the  barley, 
irately  or  mixed.  The  rye-grass  alone  is  admi- 
iu  spnng  for  ewes  and  lambs.  The  clover  is  usu- 
for  hay,  and  when  the  two  are  mixed,  the  hay  is 
aore  rradily  made,  but  the  crop  is  heavier ;  the 
ihoots  above  the  clover  plant  and  interferes  very 
»  its  growth.  Rye-grass  however  must  not  be 
fbrm  its  seeds,  for  in  that  case  it  impoverishes  the 
le  wheat  crop  suffers  in  consequence. 
Jvation  of  sainfoin  on  the  chalky  loams  is  oneof 
esources  of  the  farmers  on  such  soils.  Wherever 
lalk,  sainfoin  will  thrive,  and  continue  to  yield 
ind  pasture  for  many  years.  When  it  wears  out 
is  ploughed  up,  the  soil  is  found  greatly  improved 
By  means  of  sainfoin  many  a  poor  chalky  farm 
I  nrofitable,  and  yielded  a  double  and  triple  rent 
lid  before.    Its  value  is  fully  appreciated  in  Ox- 

dows  in  this  county  which  lie  along  the  banks 

n  are  productive  of  excellent  herbage ;   and  the 

le  of  the  upland  meadows  cannot  be  surpassed. 

»e  supposed  from  the  fertile  nature  of  the  soil  in 

es.     There  are  scarcely   any  irrigated  water- 

The  old  pastures,  which  have  been  in  that  state 

immemorial,  and  which  many  would  think  it  a 

break  up,  produce  rich  butter  and  good  cheese 

r  management    But  many  of  the  pastures  are 

rank  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  in  them,  and 

ccupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface.    A 

lion  would  make  them  much  more  productive. 

tuationi,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  friabloi  and 
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where  the  herbage  is  not  of  the  finest  quality,  the  plough, 
in  spite  of  prejudice,  would  greatly  improve  them  even  if 
laid  down  again  in  a  few  years.    The  dread  of  not  obtaining 
a  good  sward  again  is  removed  by  the  improved  method  of 
laying  down  arable  land  to  grass ;   and  the  experience  of 
the  value  of  newly-sown  pastures,  when  fed  off  at  first,  soon 
reconciles  the  farmer  to  the  ploughing  of  old  grass.    Many 
a  rich  meadow  has  no  doubt  been  ruined  by  ploughing  it  up 
and  taking  successive  crops  of  corn,  but  this  is  the  abuse  of 
the  system.     Rich  grass  may  be  let  alone,  but  that  which 
is  inferior  may  be  improved  by  a  course  of  arable  cultiva- 
tions.  Within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Oxford,  and  between 
that   city  and   London,  the  fatting  of  calves,  by  allowing 
them  to  suck  the  cqws,  is  preferred  to  making  butter.     The 
trouble  and  expense  are  much  less.    There  is  no  milking 
nor  churning:    a  man  and  a  boy  can  manage  twenty  cows 
easily.   In  summer  there  are  more  calves  suckled  than  there 
are  cows ;  and  as  the  milk  falls  off  the  proportion  is  lessened, 
till  it  requires  two  or  three  cows  to  fatten  a  calf.   They  are  of 
ready  sale  when  fat ;   and  young  sucklers.  three  or  four  days 
old,  are  readily  purchased  from  the  dairies.    A  calf  eight  or 
nine  weeks  old,  which  costs  about  twenty  shillings  at  first, 
will  sell  for  4/.  10*.  to  5/.,  giving  3/.  10*.  to  4/.  for  the  milk  it 
has  sucked.     This  is  a  conbiderable  produce  from  one  cow 
in  full  milk.    Butter  would  not  produce  so  much  ;  but  the 
value  of  the  porkers  fatted  on  the  skimmed  milk,  when 
added  to  the  produce  of  the  butter,  will  give  more  than  this. 
A  careful  dairyman  who  attends  to  his  business  makes  the 
most  that  can  well  be  got  from  the  cows.    Suckling  requires 
less  attention,  and  is  therefore  preferred  by  many. 

The  farm-horses  in  Oxfordshire  are  mostly  good  and 
active;  and  if  too  many  are  often  put  together  to  a  plough 
or  waggon,  they  are  the  fatter  and  sleeker  for  it  If  the 
farmer  likes  to  spend  part  of  his  profits  in  having  a  team  of 
fine  fat  horses,  it  is  his  concern ;  but  if  he  prefer  other 
comforts  to  the  sight  of  a  fine  team,  he  may  save  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  expenditure,  by  making  his  horses 
do  more  work,  and  put  out  their  whole  strength.  They 
niust  have  plenty  of  com  inside,  but  not  much  fat  on  the 
ribs,  to  do  a  full  day's  work.  The  Oxfordshire  waggons 
have  nothing  remarkable  in  them ;  they  are  light,  and 
similar  to  the  Berkshire.  Single-horse  carts,  which  are  in 
general  so  much  more  handy  and  useful,  are  only  used  by 
a  few  of  those  proprietors  and  farmers  who  have  laid  aside 
old  prejudices,  and  can  appreciate  improvements,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  come.  Light  single-horse  wag- 
gons, which  have  many  advantages  in  some  countries,  are 
unknown  in  most  parts  of  England :  on  a  hard  road  they 
are  even  preferable  to  carts,  both  as  to  convenience  and  the 
load  they  will  carry.  The  mode  of  feeding  the  horses  in 
summer  by  soiling,  chiefly  with  tares  and  cut  clover,  is  very 
general,  and  to  be  commended.  If  the  cows  were  kept  in 
the  stable  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  summer,  and  in  the 
cold  nights  of  winter,  more  milk  and  butter  would  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  manure  would  well  repay  tho  trouble  of 
giving  them  cut  food.  Some  intelligent  farmers  have 
adopted  this  plan,  and  a  very  few  feed  the  cows  in  stalls  or 
sheds  all  the  season. 

The  cows  usually  met  with  in  this  county  are  of  various 
breeds,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  proprietors,  some  pre- 
ferring the  finely  proportioned  Devonshire  cows,  some  the 
poor  ill-shaped  Alderneys,  with  their  rich  yellow  cream. 
Some  have  cows  of  the  old  long-horned  breed,  but  these  are 
not  now  very  common.  The  improved  short-horns  are  now 
the  favourite  breed,  both  for  the  dairy  and  for  calves :  they 
fatten  off  readily,  and  always  obtain  fair  prices.  The  small 
Ayrshire,  than  which  a  neater  or  more  useful  cow  is  scarcely 
to  be  found,  is  not  very  common,  at  least  of  the  true  breed ; 
but  those  who  have  tried  them,  and  reared  them  on  the 
lands  where  they  were  afterwards  to  be  fed,  have  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  They  unite  the  qualities  of  the  Alderneys 
and  short-horns,  and  may  probably  be  crossed  with  either, 
as  rich  milk  or  a  good  carcass  is  considered  to  be  most 
desirable.  It  is  a  general  observation  in  all  dairies, 
that  the  cows  bred  at  home  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
same  breed  brought  from  a  distance.  Most  dairymen  buy 
cows  with  their  young  calves,  or  ready  to  calve,  and  it  is 
only  the  produce  of  some  favourite  cow  which  is  reared 
now  and  then.  These  heifers  having  been  well  fed, 
winter  and  summer,  from  their  birth,  make  fine  cows,  even 
if  the  breed  be  not  the  best  In  the  rich  vale  of  the 
Thame  the  cows  are  chiefly  of  the  short- horn  breed,  and 
purchased  in  calf  at  three  years  old.     In  these  rich  pan* 
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twes  they  will  thrive,  wherever  they  may  hare  been  bred ; 
but  if  they  come  from  a  rich  country,  and  are  transplanted 
on  a  poorer,  they  will  not  thrive  so  well.  The  short-horn 
breed  is  too  large  for  a  poor  soil ;  the  Ayrshire  or  North 
I>evons  arc  better  in  sucn  situations.  The  latter  are  very 
good  when  they  happen  to  milk  well,  but  they  often  get  fat 
at  the  expense  of  their  milk.  The  Glamorgan  cows  are 
still  in  repute  with  some,  but  they  are  generally  superseded 
by  the  short-horn  and  the  Devon.  For  fatting  calves, 
quantity  of  milk  is  of  more  importance  than  richness.  In 
Uiis  respect  the  Teeswater  breed  is  preeminent. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  •  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Oxford- 
shire.' reckons  the  average  of  butter  made  every  week  on 
rich  pastures  throughout  the  year  at  from  5  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  per 
This  will  give  from  260lbs.  to  312lbs.  per  cow  in  the 
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year,  which  is  far  above  the  highest  average  stated  in  any 
other  county.  We  had  occasion  before  to  estimate  the  pro- 
duce of  a  cow  on  very  rich  pasture  in  an  adjoining  county 
to  be  about  200  lbs.  in  the  year,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
adhere  to  that  opinion.  [Buckinghamshire.]  If  we  sup- 
pose his  calculation  to  be  for  nine  or  ten  months  only,  the 
two  results  will  approach  more  nearly. 

There  are  some  teams  of  oxen  for  the  plough,  but  they 
become  fewer  every  year.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  on  the  subject,  and  the  many  calculations  of 
the  expense  of  cultivation  with  oxen  compared  with  horses, 
which  are  in  favour  of  the  former,  every  spirited  farmer 
takes  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  ox-team,  and 
usinpf  horses  instead.  The  sluggish  pace  of  the  ox  is  not 
suited  to  the  taste  of  a  roan  who  strives  to  introduce  eco- 
nomy of  time  and  active  progress  in  his  work.  It  is  enough 
for  him  to  see  two  active  norses  walking  briskly  with  one 
plough,  while  four  heavy  oxen  creep  on  with  another,  to 
become  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  the  oxen.  The  oxen 
are  fatted  off  without  working;  and  if  this  does  not  give 
so  fine-grained  beef,  it  puts  more  money  into  the  farmer*s 
pocket,  which  is  an  irresistible  argument. 

Sheep  are  an  important  object  with  the  Oxfordshire  farmer, 
and  are  in  general  well  managed.  The  breeds  are  chiefly 
the  Leicester  and  Southdown,  and  crosses  between  these 
and  the  Cotswold,  which  produces  a  good  sheep  for  some 
situations.  The  pure  breeds  seem  however  to  be  preferred. 
Whore  fine  mutton  and  good  wool  tire  an  object,  the  South- 
downs  stand  foremost;  where  quantity  of  meat  and  wool 
are  to  be  obtained  in  a  short  time,  and  at  the  least  expense, 
the  Leicesters  have  the  preference.  On  short  grass  the 
South-downs  thrive  best ;  in  rich  meadows  the  Leicesters. 
The  increased  cultivation  of  turnips  inci  eases  the  number 
of  sheep  kept  and  fatted.  On  a  moderately  light  soil  with 
a  porous  subsoil,  the  farmer  will  thrive  best  who  can  main- 
tain and  feed  the  largest  flock  of  sheep  on  his  arable  land. 
The  turnips  and  sheep  are  the  basis  of  all  improved  culti- 
vation of  such  lands.  The  raising  large  crops  of  turnips 
on  ridges,  and  cutting  them  all  for  the  sheep  and  lambs, 
will  enable  a  tenant  to  live  and  realise  a  fair  profit  where, 
without  these  two  improvements,  he  would  scarcely  bo  able 
to  pay  a  moderate  rent. 

Large  hogs  are  prized  in  Oxfordshire,  where  enormous 
boars  are  reared  and  fatted  to  be  converted  into  brawn. 
But  experience  proves  that  a  moderate-sized  pig,  which  is 
prolific,  and  at  the  same  time  fattens  at  an  early  age,  is 
much  more  profitable.  A  cottager  will  have  a  profit  on 
fatting  his  small  hog  to  ten  score,  while  the  farmer  will 
loose  money  with  a  huge  animal  which  attains  twenty  or 
twenty-five  score  when  fat.  A  cross  with  the  small  Chinese 
improves  almost  every  native  breed,  by  lessening  the  size 
and  producing  more  numerous  litters. 

The  following  are  the  principal  fairs  in  Oxfordshire: — 

Brampton,  March  26,  Aug.  26 ;  Banbury,  Thursday  after 
Jan.  18,  second  Thursday  before  Easter.  Holy  Thursday, 
Aug.  ^3,  Oct.  30;  Bicester,  Friday  in  Easter  week,  Whit- 
Monday,  Aug  5,  Dec.  17;  Burford,  last  Saturday  in  April, 
July  6;  Charlbury,  Jan.  1,  second  Friday  in  Lent,  second 
Friday  after  May  12,  Oct.  12;  Chipping-Norton,  March  7, 
May  6,  July  18,  Sept  4,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  8;  Deddingham, 
Aui.  21, Nov. 22;  Henley,  March  7,  Holy  Thursday;  Ox- 
ford, May  3,  Monday  after  Sept.  1 ;  Thame,  Easter  Tuesday, 
Oct.  11  ;  Watlington,  April  6,  Saturday  before  Oct.  10; 
Witney,  Thursday  in  Easter  week.  Aug.  24,  Thureday  before 
Oct  10,  Thursday  after  Dec  1 ;  Woodstock,  Tuesday  after 
Candlemas-day,  April  6,  Oct.  2,  Dec.  1 7. 

Ditfuiom,  Towns,  <^— Oxford  if  divided  into  fourteen 
hundredn,  u  foQowi:-* 


HuDdn^s. 

SltiuUoii. 

ACTMI. 

Bampton        • 

W. 

42,070 

Banbury 

N. 

21,230 

Binfield 

S.E. 

2.3,040 

Bloxhara        • 

N. 

27,710 

Bullington         Central  8c  E. 

46,630 

Chadlington  • 

N.W. 

69,9fO 

Dorchester     • 

Central 

11,280 

Ewelme 

S. 

25,190 

Lanfftree 
Lewknor 

S. 

21,820 

S.E. 

19,780 

Pirlon 

S.E. 

14,190 

Ploughley 

N.E. 

59,680 

Thame 

E. 

10,580 

Wootton 

Central 

67,590 

City  and  Liberty 
of  Oxford    • 

jCentral 

6.700 

Po 


467,380  1 

Oxfordshire  contains  the  city  and  univerKihr  oi 
the  borough  and  market  towns  of  Banbury  and  W 
and  the  market-towns  of  Bampton,  Bicester,  Burfo 
ping-Norton,  Henley-upon  Thames,  Thame,  "Wi 
and  Witney.  Of  these,  Bampton  (population, 
1605),  Banbury  (population,  in  1831,  3737),  ] 
(population,  in  1831,  2868),  and  Woodstock  (popi 
1831,  1380,  but  parliamentary  limits  much  en! 
Boundary  Act),  are  described  in  their  respeetin 
The  others  we  shall  notice  here. 

Oxford  is  on  the  left  or  north-east  bank  of  tl 
Thames,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Cbarwc 
flows  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  The  Isis  itdiTid 
near  the  town  into  several  channels. 

The  origin  of  Oxford  is  unknown.  The  naae  is 
derived  from  there  having  been  a  ford  or  ptaaage 
across  the  Thames  here :  it  was  written  hy  thi 
Oxnapojib,  and  in  Domesday,  Oxeneford.  Karl 
eighth  century  a  monastery  was  founded  here  i 
cated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
this  town  money  which  bore  the  inscription  Oc 
In  the  Danish  ravages  Oxford  was  repeatedly  i 
destroyed.  Edmund  Ironside  died  at  Oxford  ii 
1016,  probably  by  assassination.  Canute,  his 
frequently  resided  at  Oxford,  and  held  the  great 
the  nation  here  several  times.  Harold  Harefoo 
successor  of  Canute,  was  crowned  and  died  at  Oxi 

On  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the  C 
the  townsmen  of  Oxford  refused  to  admit  the 
and  in  the  year  1067  the  town  was  stormed  bji 
In  consequence  of  this  disaster  or  of  the  other  oppre 
sures  of  the  government,  it  suffered  so  much,  th 
ing  to  Domesday  Book,  only  243  houses  were  ) 
the  tax,  while  478  hou.^^es  were  so  'wasted  anu 
that  they  were  not  able  to  pay  it ;  yet  the  unhap 
men  were  compelled  to  pay  three  times  as  much 
time  of   Edward  the  (Jonfessor.     Further  to  b 
attempt  at  revolt,  a  castle  was  built  bv  Robert  d 
Oilgi,  on  the  site  now  partly  occupiea  by  the  eo 
and  the  house  of  correction.     The  foundation  t 
Abbey  by  Robert  de  Oilli,  nephew  of  the  build 
castle,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  hall  or  palace  by 
contributed  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  In 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  (aj).  1139),  Ox 
scene  of  a  tumult,  in  which  some  persons  of 
were  slain,  and  in  consequence  of  which  two  vu 
other  persons  were  apprehended.  In  the  8ub»equiin 
the  Empress  Maud  was  besieged  in  Oxford  Ca 
phen,  but  escaped  in  the  night  with  three  attei 
the  castle  surrendered  next  morning.    The  gr 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  empress,  with  her  a 
clothed  in  white,  passed  unnoticed  through  the  jx 
besiegers,  and  crossed  the  Thames,  which  was  m 
on    foot.     The    accommodation    between    Step 
Henry  II.,  by  which  the  civil  war  between  those  p« 
terminated,  took  place  at  a  council  held  at  Oxford 
councils  of  state,  or  parliaments,  were  held  at  O: 
following  reigns. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  were  great 
arising  fh)m  the  theological  or  other  ditputet  amou 
dents,  many  of  whom  retired  in  a  body  to  Stamfoi 
colnshire.  The  university  and  town  tuffisred  mu< 
tame  period  firom  a  pestiknoe.  which  canned  off 
part  of  th^  students. 
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nes  propagated  by  Wickliffe  occasioned,  in  the 
Uchajxl  II.  and  Heniy  IV.  and  V.,  much 
id  dissension  at  Oxfora,  insomuch  that  at  one 
Jniversity  was  threatened  with  dissolution. 
Its,  together  with  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses, 
red  several  years  after,  much  depressed  the 
dreadful  pestilence  soon  after  the  accession  of 
nearly  depopulated  the  city  and  the  colleges. 
I  was  marked  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of 

»imus,  who  was  at  Oxford  in  1498.  The 
ae  Reformation  further  tended  to  depress  the 

In  the  martyrdoms  of  Mary's  reign,  those  of 
ley  and  Latimer  (October,  1555),  and  a  few 
that  of  archbishop  Cranmer  (March,  1556),  took 
)rd,  in  front  of  Baliol  Ck)llege. 
:ns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  the 
»n  which  the  prosperity  of  the  town  much  de- 
rered  in  a  great  aegree  from  its  previous  de- 

in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  after  once  or 
ng  masters,  Oxford  became  the  head-quarters 
wno  collected  here  those  members  of  parlia- 
hered  to  him.  The  members  of  the  University 
5  royal  cause  with  great  zeal ;  but  Oxford  was 
1  to  surrender,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  to  the 
ians  under  Fairfax.  The  University  was  de- 
er the  Commonwealth,  but  revived  on  the 
and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  two  parliaments 

Oxford,  A.D.  1665  and  1681.     In  the  reign  of 
e  University  firmly  resisted  the  illegal  proceed- 
prince,  who  paid  Oxford  a  visit,  and  sternly  re- 
then   expelled    the   contumacious  members, 
rcr,  from  motives  of  fear,  he  afterwards  restored. 
to  the  Revolution,  Oxford  was  regarded  as  the 
}ite  principles ;  and  in  1715,  during  the  rebel- 
and,  General  Pepper,  with  a  body  of  dragoons, 
on  of  the  city,  confined  the  students  to  their 
lieges,  and  after  apprehending  some  individuals 
he  property  of  others,  retired  to  Abingdon.     A 
hot  was  afterwards  quartered  at  Oxford  to  over- 
1. 
uu  a  point  of  land  nearly  insulated.    The 
ny,  exclusive  of  the  borough  of  Woodstock  and 
"ochial  district  of  Blenheim  park,  which  are  in- 
liberty,  comprehended,  in  1831,  an  area  of 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Charwell  or 

the  south  by  the  main  channel  of  the  Isis,  and 
py  the  smaller  channels  of  that  river.  It  is  irre- 
>ut ;  the  two  principal  lines  of  street  are  Bridge 
Street,  the  Com  Market,  and  St.  Giles's  Street, 
me  line  runnhig  from  south  to  north,  from  the 
(ad  to  the  Woodstock  and  Birmingham  road ; 
en)  Bridge  Street  and  High  Street,  which  run 
idon  road  on  the  east  into  Fish  Street  and  the 
;  on  the  west,  thus  forming  a  H  with  the  line 
sd.  The  other  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
bese,  or  open  into  them  at  right  angles.    The 

f  surrounded  by  meadows. 
oi  much  increased  of  late  years ;  new  streets, 
les,  both  in  rows  and  detached,  and  a  number  of 
meots,  have  been  erected.  The  streets  are  well 
'leansed,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  police 
Itch,  which  are  regulated  by  the  University  au- 
l  maintained  at  their  expense,  are  very  effective, 
uildings,  chiefly  connected  with  the  University, 
IS,  and  many  of  them  striking  from  their  mag- 
uity,  or  beauty. 

ig  the  city  on  the  cast  side  by  the  London  road, 
en  Bridge,  the  buildings  of  Magdalen  Col- 
tbemselves  on  the  north  side  of  Bridge  Street, 
adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  Charwell.  The 
ings  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  fifteenth  ccn- 
ssent  some  very  curious  features.  The  hall, 
ers,  and  entrance  tower  are  antient;  the  tower 
3ed  by  elegance  and  simplicity ;  it  is  crowned 
ch  pinnacles.  Queen's  College,  in  High  Street, 
\  architecture.  Nearly  opposite  to  Queen's  is 
tellege ;  it  presents  a  fiont  of  more  than  260  feet 
!et,  and  has  two  gateways,  each  surmounted  by 
t  architecture  presents  some  examples  of  Italian 
i  with  more  antient  (or  Gothic)  forms.  On 
o  of  High  Street  as  Queen's  is  All  Souls'  Col- 
corner  of  iho  opening  from  High  Street  into 
>aor«i    It  has  a  gatowayi  and  iom«  Qth«r  Oothio 


portions  of  good  perpendicular  character,  but  these  antient 
parts  are  mmgledwith  others  of  later  and  incongruous  archi- 
tecture. Several  parts  of  the  interior,  separately  considered, 
are  worthy  of  admiration.  The  opening  from  the  High 
Street,  just  referred  to,  presents  numerous  edifices  of  striking 
character.  The  eastern  side  is  occupied  by  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, and  the  buildings  of  the  now  extinct  foundation  of 
Hertford  College.  On  the  western  side  is  Brasen-Nose  Col- 
lege, the  buildings  of  which  are  chiefly  of  the  earlier  pan  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  some  modern  alterations 
or  additions ;  the  entrance-gate  is  a  fine  Gothic  composi- 
tion, with  very  good  details.  Between  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  opening  from  the  High  Street  are  St 
Mary's  church,  forming  the  south  side  of  Radcliffe  Square, 
the  Radcliffe  Library  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  the 
Schools  forming  the  north  side.  Near  the  Schools  ihe  square 
communicates  with  Broad  Street  and  Holywell  Street, 
which  form  a  line  parallel  to  High  Street.  St.  Mary's  is  a 
fine  church,  of  good  perpendicular  character,  except  the 
steeple,  which  is  of  decorated  character,  and  a  porch  which  is  of 
later  and  incongruous  architecture,  with  twisted  pillars.  The 
church  consists  of  a  spacious  nave  and  aisles,  and  a  ckanoel 
without  aisles.  The  steeple  is  plain,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire.  The  total  height  is  180  feet.  The  members  of  the 
University  commonly  attend  divine  service  here.  The 
building  which  contains  the  Radcliffe  Library  has  a  rustic 
basement,  forming  a  regular  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  of 
100  feet  diameter ;  from  this  basement  rises  a  circular  story 
divided  into  sixteen  compartments  by  pairs  of  Corinthian 
columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  the  compart- 
ments being  occupied  alternately  by  windows  and  niches. 
An  upper  circular  story  of  much  smaller  diameter,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  lantern,  completes  the  elevation. 
The  interior  is  splendidly  adorned,  and  the  whole  building 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  edifices  in  the  city.  The 
*  Schools,*  with  the  picture-gallery  and  part  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  form  a  quadrangle  to  which  the  rest  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  adjoins.  The  architecture  of  the  Schools  is  chiefly 
Gothic,  the  exterior  of  a  debased  character,  except  some 
small  portions,  which  are  of  fine  composition :  the  interior 
of  the  Divinity  School  is  fine,  especially  the  roof.  The  Bod- 
leian or  public  Library  is  one  of  tne  most  valuable  in  Burope: 
the  picture-gallery  contains  some  interesting  portraits.  To 
the  north  of  the  Schools  is  an  open  square,  the  north  side  of 
which,  towards  Broad  Street,  is  formed  by  the  Clarendon  (for- 
merly the  University)  PnntingOfllce,  a  fine  building  of  two 
stories,  1 1 5  feet  long,  with  a  Doric  portico.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1711,  from  the  designs  of  Vanbrugh.  Near  the 
Clarendon  Printing-Office  is  *the  Theatre/  used  for  the 
more  public  or  solemn  assemblies  of  the  University,  and 
calculated  to  bold  nearly  4000  persons.  It  is  a  commo- 
dious building ;  the  part  opposite  the  Divinity- School  has  a 
fine  elevation  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns.  The  Uni- 
versity press  was  formerly  worked  in  the  Theatre,  and 
many  of  the  books  printed  in  it  have  a  representation  of  the 
building  as  a  vignette  in  the  title-page. 

The  Museum,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  occupies  a  building  adjacent  to  the  Theatre.  The 
collection  was  originally  formed  by  the  Tradescants,  cele- 
brated naturalists  and  herbalists  of  Lambeth  near  London, 
augmented  by  Ashmole,  who  presented  it  to  the  University 
[Ashmole],  and  further  augmented  by  Dr.  Plot  and  Edward 
Llwyd,  the  first  keepers  of  the  Museum,  by  Borlase,  the  his- 
torian of  Cornwall,  and  by  Reinhold  Foster.  The  building 
was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Not  far  from  the 
Museum,  situated  back  from  the  main  streets,  are  Lin- 
coln, Exeter,  and  Jesus  Colleges.  The  chapel  of  Exeter 
College  is  a  neat  Grothic  erection  of  perpendicular  character. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the  Clarendon 
Printing-Oflice,  is  Wadham  College,  the  architecture  of 
which  presents  an  intermixture  of  Italian  features  with  the 
older  Gothic  style. 

In  the  notice  of  the  above-mentioned  buildings  we  have 
arranged  them  according  to  their  locality,  proceeding  from 
the  London  entrance  into  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  fol- 
lowing are  near  the  southern  or  Abingdon  entrance,  which 
is  by  a  long  bridge,  or  succession  of  bridges,  over  the  arms 
of  the  Isis  or  Thames.  Chiist-Church  College  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Fish  Street,  and  consists  of  the  great  qua- 
drangle, and  another  quadrangle  called  Peckwater,  besides 
smaller  portions.  The  buildings  are  partly  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  perpendicular  date ;  but  chiefly  belong  to  a  later 
p«riad«    Th«  hal)»  built  by  Cardinal  WoIsey»  is  v«ry  fine;: 
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and  the  entrance  tower,  containing  the  great  bell, '  Tom  of 
Oxford/  is  much  admired.     Near  the  college  is  the  cathe- 
dral of  Christ-Church,  which  is  so  enclosed  by  college  build- 
ings and  by  gardens,  that  no  good  view  of  the  whole  can  be 
well  obtained.    It  formerly  made  part  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Frideswilde,  founded  about  a.d.  727,  for  nuns,  afterwards 
occupied  by  secular  canons,  and  afterwards  by  regular  canons 
of  St.  Austin.  The  monastery  was  suppressed  by  the  Pope  at 
the  desire  of  Wolsey,  in  order  to  the  establi&bmont  of  the 
Cardinal's  intended  college  of  Christ-Church,  and  was  sub- 
sequently (a.d.  1545),  by  Henry  VIII.,  made  the  seat  of 
a  bibhopric.    The  church,  which  is  inferior  to  most  of  our 
cathedrals,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  and  spire 
at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.    The  nave 
and  choir   have  each  two   side  aisles;    the  north  tran- 
sept has  an  aisle  on  the  west  side ;   the  south  transept  an 
aisle    on   the  east  side.    The  dimensions    are    given   by 
Browne  Willis  as  follows :~lengtli    154   feet   (155t    feet 
Britton*s  Cathedral  Antiquities) ;    breadth  of  body  and  side 
aisles  54  feet  (52  feet  10  inches,  Britton);  length  of  the 
transepts  from  north  to  south  102  feet ;  the  north  transept 
is  longer  than  the  south  by  one  arch ;  the  height  of  the 
roof  in  the  western  part  is  41^  feet;  in  the  eastern  part  or 
choirpart,onaccountof  the  vaulting,  4  feet  lower ;  the  height 
of  the  steeple  is  144  feet  (146  feet,  Britton).    On  the  north 
tide  of  the  choir  are  two  largo  chapels,  the  Dean's  Chapel 
and  the  Latin  Chapel ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  building 
are  the  cloisters  and  the  chapter-house,  and  some  other 
apartments.    The  general  character  of  the  building  is  Nor- 
man (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  '  Saxon '),  with  additions 
and  insertions  of  later  date.     Some  of  our  antiquaries  have 
ascribed  the  erection  of  this  church  to  Ethelred  II.  (a  d. 
1002  or  1004) ;  others,  with  better  reason,  fix  the  erection  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  chapter- house  is  of  later  date  than 
the  main  building,  and  is  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  early 
English  style,  with  a  doorway  of  enriched  Norman;  the 
tower  is  of  plain  early  English  architecture,  and  the  remains 
of  the  cloisters  are  of  perpendicular  date.     The  roof  of  the 
choir  is  curiously  and  beautifully  groined,  with  pendants. 
The  interior  of  the  church  has  many  portions  deserving  of 
attention ;  some  of  the  most  striking  parts  are  of  perpendi- 
cular character.    The  cathedral  is  not  unfrequently  over- 
looked by  those  who  visit  Oxford,  their  attention  being 
drawn  rather  to  the  colleges  than  to  this  church.    Oxford 
cathedral  is  the  chapel  of  Christ-Church  College. 

In  the  same  line  of  street  with  Christ-Church  College  are 
the  churches  of  St  Aldate,  St.  Martin  (or  Carfax  church), 
St.  Michael,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St  John's  Col- 
lege. The  college  is  of  mixed  Gothic  and  Italian  archi- 
tecture ;  the  church  of  St  Michael  has  an  elegant  though 
plain  perpendicular  porch,  and  some  other  antient  portions ; 
that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  mostly  in  the  decorated  style, 
and  has  some  parts  of  remarkably  beautiful  composition.  St 
Giles's  church,  in  the  same  line  of  street  near  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  town,  has  various  early  English  portions. 
The  other  buildings  of  Oxford  lie  back  ftxtm  the  principal 
streets.  New  College  is  behind  Queen's  College  and  the 
late  Hertford  College ;  it  has  a  hall,  chapel,  cloisters,  and  a 
bold  bell-tower,  of  excellent  perpendicular  character ;  the 
chapol  has  been  restored,  and  a  rich  screen  and  organ-case 
erected.  Baliol  and  Trinity  Ck)lleges  are  near  St  Mary 
Magdalen  church ;  the  former  has  some  antient  features. 
Corpus  Christi,  Oriel.  Merton,  and  Pembroke  Colleges  are 
near  Christ-Church  College  and  the  cathedral.  Merton  is 
rich  in  antient  portions,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  chapels  in 
Oxford  ;  it  consists  of  the  choir  and  transepts  of  a  cruciform 
building,  without  any  nave ;  there  is  a  tower  at  the  intersec- 
tion. The  choir  is  of  decorated  English  character,  the  tran- 
septs and  the  tower  are  of  perpendicular  character ;  the  tower 
is  short  and  massy,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  belf^  story,  with 
a  pierced  battlement  and  eight  pinnacles.  Worcester  College 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  There  are,  besides  the  col- 
]eg(»,  five  halls.  Of  the  churches,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  St  Peter  in 
the  east ;  it  is  originally  of  Norman  architecture,  with  rich 
and  well  executed  details.  There  is  a  fine  Norman  crypt 
beneath  the  choir.  The  additions  are  chiefly  of  perpendicular 
character. 

There  are  some  remains  of  Oxford  castle  and  of  the  an- 
tient town  wall,  as  well  as  of  the  works  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  The  town 
find  county  hall  is  a  spacious  stone  building ;  the  county- 
gaol  i^  Qi>  the  HUi  of  tl^e  castl^aix}  there  is  fi  town-gaol  pr 
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bridewell.    The  other  chief  public  buildiogt  are  tb 
hall  and  the  RadclilTe  Infirmary.    There  are  sevei 
houses  or  school-houses,  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  m 
thodist  or  Dissenting  places  of  worship.    In  thf 
part  of  the  city  are  some  remains  of  Rawley  Abbey 
The  population  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  in  1831,  wi 
including  the  inmates  of  the  several  colleges,  who  a 
to  1634.    The  population  of  the  adjacent  parish  oi 
which  is  in  the  liberty  of  the  city,  was  74.     No  | 
manufacture  is  carried  on.    The  prosperity  of  the 
pends  mainly  on  that  of  the  University,  and  on  its  1 
mart  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  district    i 
able  traffic  is  carried  on,  partly  by  land,  partly  by  1 
or  bpr  the  Oxford  canal,  which  here  communicate 
Oxford  claims  to  be  a  borough  by  prescriptioQ ; 
known  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  II.    The 
by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  consists  of  ten  a 
thirty  councillors.    Quarter-sessions  for  the  ciij, 
sions  weekly,  a  mayor's  court  and  a  court  of  bus 
held.    The  city  magistrates  have  no  jurisdiction  o 
hers  of  the  University.    The  city  is  divided  intc 
Its  boundary,  both  for  municipal  and  parUai     v 
poses,  was  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  and        mi 
form  Acts ,  the  additions  are  not  included  ih        a 
of  area  and  population  given  above.    Two  m 

turned  to  parliament  by  the  University ;  i  ngl 
tion  i&  in  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts,  t  vice-i 
being  the  returning  officer;  and  two  m 
by  the  citizens;  the  number  of  qualifiea  moi 
was  2506.    The  University  first  i        1 

of  James  I. ;  and  the  city  has  seub 
mencementofour  present  system  ok  pupui«r  n     a 

The  livings  in  the  city  are  all  of  small  valofr, 
the  presentation  of  the  lord-chancellor,  nine  in 
or  other  of  the  colleges.    The  living  of  Bimey,  a  « 
jacent  to  Oxford,  also  of  small  value,  is  in  the  ph « 
Church  College. 

The  Education  Returns  of  1833  give  for  the  city 
fant  or  dame  schools,  with  150  children  of  both  wto 
three  other  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  containii 
688  girls,  and  352  children  whose  sex  i 
There  were  besides  two  boarding-school t, )      .  m 
schools  connected  with  Dissenters,  of  whicu  a^o  r 
obtained.      Some  of  the  day-schools  were   also 
schools ;  and  there  were  nine  other  Sun 
182  boys,  261  ^irls,  and  70  children  whose !       «->»  i 
Binsey  contains  only  one  school,  a  smau        nd 
with  10  children,  supported  by  endowment 

Burford  is  in  Bampton  hundred,  on  the  sou 
the  Windrush,  18  miles  west  by  north  of  Oxiuiv 
Witney.    The  area  of  the  parish,  including  the  1 
Upton  and  Signet  is  2170  acres;  the  populati 
was  1620  for  the  town,  above  one-sixth  agri) 
246  for  the  hamlet,  about  half  agricultural : 
Burford  was  the  scene  of  conflict  (ajx  75^i 
rival  kings  of  Wessex  and  Mercia,  Cuthred  ana  b 
the  latter  was  defeated,  and  his  standard,  a  goldet 
taken.    The  scene  of  the  engagement  is  atill  dist 
as  *  Battle  Edge ;'  and  Dr.  Plot   informs  us  tha 
memory'  the   towns-people  were  accustomed  to 
annual  procession  on  Midsummer-eve,  in  which  t 
of  a  dragon  and  a  giant  were  carried  in  procesaion 
memoration,  as  he  supposes,  of  Ethelbald's  defeat 
was  the  native  place  of  Dr.  Peter  Heylyn,  a  w« 
writer  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

The  houses  of  the  town  are  antient  and,  with  j 

ceptions,  irregular  and  ill-built  Some  of  them  ha^ 

Gothic  doors  of  good  composition,  and  there  are  i 

wooden  gables  with  panneU  and  hanging  tracery. 

has  diminished  in  wealth  and  importance  from  thi 

the  coarse  woollen  manufacture  and  the  malting 

which  once  flourished  here,  and  from  the  diminisi 

along  the  line  of  road  which  passes  through  the  to 

church  is  a  large  antient  cruciform  building;  it  I 

tral  tower  of  Norman  date,  a  fine  Norman  doorw; 

west  end,  and  various  portions  of  Norman  and  earl; 

adjacent  to  the  tower ;  but  the  greater  part  of  tfc 

is  of  perpendicular  character  and  of  various  dat 

tower  is  crowned  with  a  spire  of  perpendicular  c 

There  are  several  large  chapels ;  a  stone  chapel  in  I 

of  good  composition,  is  used  as  a  seat,  and  there  is  i 

chapel,  also  of  good  composition.    The  south  porch 

fp^cim^n  pf  late  perpendicylar,    Tb«  iwf  9f  i^  i 
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ed  and  altered,  has  been  of  remarkably  fine 
/here  are  several  antient  monuments,  a  wooden 
Bome  other  portions  of  good  wood- work,  a  fine 
i  lined  with  lead,  with  niches  and  statues,  and  a 
>rtions  of  very  good  antient  stained  glass.  Under 
shurch  is  a  crypt,  used  as  a  bone-house.  There 
)wn  some  dissenting  places  of  worship,  a  school- 
}per  room  in  which  is  used  as  the  town-hall,  and 
houses.  There  was  antiently  a  small  priory  or 
iicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  revenue 
&valuedatthe  dissolution  at  13/.  6«.  6d. ;  its  site 
by  a  mansion,  still  called  *  the  Priory,*  interest- 
I  having  been  the  property  of  the  excellent  Lord 

I  of  the  Speaker  Lenthal.  Much  of  the  old 
icen  taken  down  and  rebuilt;  the  present  man- 
ssome  interesting  historical  portraits  by  Holbein, 
nd  Cornelius  Janscn. 

ket  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three 
•  The  town  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
and  is  said  to  have  sent  a  member  to  parliament 
ftion,  and  to  have  been  relieved,  on  petition,  of 
t  time)  costly  privilege.  The  corporation  has 
ion,  and  of  late  years  the  ofiicers  have  not  been 
ected.  The  county  magistrates  hold  a  petty- 
9.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  cha- 
Ibrook,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  294/.,  with  a 
i.  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford. 

^in  1833, an infant-schooUwith  97  children;  a 
liur-school,  with  40  boys  on  the  foundation  and 
tiers;  eightotherday  or  boarding  and  day  schools, 
ysandS?  g^rls;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with 
^n.  A  parochial  library  is  kept  in  the  church 
a. 

-Norton  is  in  Chadlington  hundred,  near  the  head 
Jr  Evenlode,  19^  miles  north-west  of  Oxford  by 
The  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  a 
)wn,  but  has  no  historical  interest.  The  area  of 
is  3430  acres,  or.  including  the  hamlet  of  Over- 
30:  the  population,  in  1831,  was,  for  Chipping- 
162,  about  one-fifth  agricultural,  and  for  Over- 
5,  more  than  half  agricultural:  together,  2637. 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  considerable  emi- 
le  streets  are  partially  paved,  but  not  lighted, 
part  of  the  town  is  the  best  built.  The  houses 
r  of  stone,  and,  though  not  regularly  built, 
^fthem  substantial  and  even  ornamental.  The 
I  venerable  Gothic  building,  with  an  embattled 
he  west  end:  it  consists  of  a  nave,  with  side 
a  chancel.  The  nave  is  lofty,  and  has  an  oak 
'  car\'ed  and  painted  ;  it  is  separated  from  the 
a  wooden  screen.  There  are  some  remains  of 
;  rood-loft.  To  the  north  of  the  church  is  the 
ite  of  the  keep  of  an  old  castle.  There  is  a 
with  a  lock-up-house  beneath  it,  a  free  school- 
le  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  some  alms- 

» a  manufactory  of  woollen  girths  and  horse-cloths, 
1833,  employed  fifty  persons.  Some  of  the  towns- 
engaged  in  the  Woodstock  glove  trade,  but  the 
/  the  work-people  reside  at  a  distance  from  the 
e  agricultural  district  is  flourishing,  and  there  is 
ly  other  market-town  in  a  circuit  of  13  or  14 
i.    The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are 

ly  fairs  or  great  markets  for  cattle.  The  corpo- 
jurisdiction  over  the  parish,  except  the  hamlet 
orton ;  but  a  more  restricted  boundary  has  been 

The  corporate  body,  under  the  Municipal  Reform 
ts  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The 
is  not  to  have  a  commission  of  the  peace,  except 

and  grant  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
le  of  129/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
parish,  in  1833,  a  free  grammar-school,  with  16 
.ncasterian  school,  with  40  girls ;  fourteen  other 
rding  and  day  schools,  with  125  boys,  119  girls, 
lildren  whose  sex  was  not  distinguished;  and 
lay-schools,  with  299  children. 
upon-Thames  is  in  Binfield  hundred,  22  miles 
rd.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1920  acres:  the  po- 
n  1831,  was  3618,  not  one-tenth  agricultural. 
iS  antiently  called  Hanle^ang  and  Hanneburg. 
lan  coins  have  been  founcfhere,  but  no  mention 
n  pceufs  until  after  Uie  Confju^st,    Ja  1643  it 


was  the  scene  of  a  skirmish  between  the  troopi  of  Charles  I. 
and  those  of  the  parliament,  Henley  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  amid  hills  covered  with  extensive  beech  woods  and 
other  plantations.  The  town  consists  of  four  principal  streets, 
well  paved  and  lighted,  having  a  plain  stone  cross  and  con- 
duit at  their  intersection :  several  of  the  houses  are  spacious 
and  handsome.  The  entrance  to  the  town  on  the  east  side 
is  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the 
Thames.  The  church  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  ;  it 
has  a  good  tower,  and  several  interesting  portions  both  of 
decorated  and  perpendicular  character.  The  east  window 
has  some  good  decorated  tracery ;  and  some  parts  of  the 
masonry  are  of  chequered  work  in  flint  and  chalk.  The 
town-hall  in  the  High-street  is  supported  by  sixteen  Doric 
columns,  forming  a  piazza  used  as  a  market-house:  the 
building  contains  a  hall  and  council-chamber,  with  some 
rooms,  and  a  place  of  temporary  confinement  in  the  base- 
ment. There  are  some  dissenting  places  of  worship,  some 
almshouses,  and  a  small  theatre. 

The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  four  yearly 
fairs.  Henley  is  a  corporate  town.  The  boundaries  of  the 
borough  are  not  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  pansh,  but 
comprehend  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  Tlie  officers 
consist  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  of  whom  the 
mayor  is  one;  and  sixteen  burgesses,  of  whom  the 
bridgemen  are  two.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  borough 
are  held;  the  Court  of  Record  has  fallen  into  Misuse.  The 
borough  was  left  untouched  by  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  427/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop 
of  Rochester.  There  were,  in  1833,  an  infant-school, 
with  165  children;  a  grammar-school,  with  19  boys;  a 
charity-school,  with  68  boys;  a  national-school,  with  124 
boys  and  72  girls ;  seven  other  day-schools,  with  69  boys 
and  101  girls;  and  '  a  few  small  schools  kept  by  old  people.' 
There  is  a  savings'  bank ;  and  in  the  vestry  of  the  church 
is  the  library  of  Dean  Aldrich,  rector  of  Henley,  who  died  in 
1737,  and  bequeathed  his  library  for  the  free  use  of  all  the 
inhabitants  paying  church-rates.  The  Speaker  Lenthal  was 
a  native  of  Henley. 

Thame  is  in  the  hundred  of  Thame,  and  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Thame,  a  feeder  of  the  Thames,  47^  miles 
from  the  General  Post-office,  London,  through  High  Wy- 
combe and  Stokenchurch.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  5310 
acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  2885,  about  half  agri- 
cultural. Thame  suffered  considerably  in  the  Danish  wars. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  several 
skirmishes  were  fought  near  the  town,  which  was  surrounded 
by  the  garrisons  of  the  contending  parties.  Thame  consists 
chiefiyof  one  long  and  spacious  street:  the  market-place  is 
tolerably  commodious. .  The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  cruciform,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  with  a  fine  embattled  tower  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  supported  on  four 
massive  pillars.  The  architecture  is  early  English.  The 
entrance  to  the  church  is  by  a  stone  porch,  adorned  by  a 
canopied  niche,  which  once  contained  a  statue  of  the  patron 
saint ;  and  the  church  contains  several  antient  monuments. 
Near  the  church  are  the  school-house,  a  large  and  noble 
building,  with  a  fine  school-room ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
tient prebendal  house  of  Thame.  The  school  was  founded 
by  the  will  of  Lord  Williams  of  Thame  (a.d.  1558),  and 
among  the  persons  educated  in  it  were  Bishop  Fell,  Pococke 
the  Orientalist,  Anthony  k  Wood,  and  others. 

The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  is  a  considerable 
market  for  corn  and  cattle.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs,  if 
not  more.  A  little  lace  is  made  in  the  town.  The  river 
Thame  is  navigable  from  this  place.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, united  with  the  vicarage  of  Towesay  and  the  chapelries 
of  Tetsworth  and  Sydenham,  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  300/. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  a  free-school,  with  24 
boys  on  the  foundation  and  30  others;  a  school,  with  17 
children,  supported  by  subscription ;  and  three  other  day  or 
boarding  schools,  with  86  children ;  and  four  Sunday- 
schools,  with  195  boys  and  224  girls.  The  grammar-school 
had  no  pupils. 

Wathngton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pirton,  about  16  miles 
from  Oxford.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3440  acres;  the 
population  in  1831  was  1833,  nearly  half  agricultural.  The 
town  consists  of  narrow  streets,  irregularly  laid  out ;  the 
houses  are  wean  ^nU  iU  built,  chiefiy  of  brick.  The  market- 
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houie  IS  a  substantial  brick  building.  Tho  church,  'an 
antient  building  on  the  north-wust  hide  of  the  town,  con- 
tains some  neat  monuments.  Thore  are  several  Dissenting 
meeting-houses.  A  few  females  are  eni;aircd  in  lace-muking, 
for  which  there  is  a  school,  attended  by  .'iU  or  40  girls: 
there  are  some  cornuiills  near  the  town.  There  is  a  small 
market  on  Saturday,  and  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty  se^^sions 
are  held  here  once  a  fortnight.  '  The  living  is  a  vicarat^e,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  175/.  There  were  in  the  parish, 
in  1 833,  an  endowed  day-sehool,  wiih  ilOboys;  two  boarfling- 
•chools,  with  19  boys  and  20  girls;  and  threo  Sunday- 
gchools,  with  254  children. 

IVitncy  is  in  the  hundred  of  Bampton,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Winfirush,  chiefly  on  tho  western  bank,  1 1  miles  from 
Oxford.  The  area  of  that  part  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
town  stands  is  440  acres;  the  population  in  1H31  was  3190, 
scarcely  any  part  agricultural;  there  are  beside  this,  the 
four  hamlets  of  Crawley,  Curhridgc,  Hailey,  and  Lew,  with 
an  aggregate  area  of  7010  a<^res,  and  a  population  of  2146, 
more  than  half  agricultural :  givins^  for  the  whole  parish 
7450  acres  and  5336  inhabitants.  Witney  was  a  placo  of 
tome  consequence  at  an  earlv  period.  It  sent  members  to 
parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  but  discontinued 
doing  so  in  the  following  reign.  Tho  manufacture  of 
blankets  was  early  establisihed  hero,  and  Dr.  Plot  says  that 
in  his  time  3000  persons  were  engaged  in  the  weaving  busi- 
ness, from  children  of  eight  years  to  decrepit  old  people. 
In  the  latter  part  of  tho  last  century,  the  manufacture  de- 
chned  greatly.  Tlie  introduction  of  machinery  has  again 
extendi  it ;  and  in  1831  it  employed  about  200  adult  males 
in  the  town  and  70  in  the  adjacent  hamlets,  besides  females 
and  children.  The  town  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and 
consists  of  two  principal  streets.  The  houses  are  generally 
of  respectable  appearance,  and  many  of  them  spacious  and 
handsome.  Few  towns  containing  so  many  inhabitants, 
especially  with  a  large  proportion  of  them  engaged  in  manu- 
facture, retain  so  quiet  and  rural  an  appearance.  There 
are  in  the  High  Street  a  *  staple  or  blanket  hall,'  a  hand- 
some building,  erecte<l  a.».  1721 ;  a  town-hall,  built  of  stone, 
with  a  piazza  underneath  for  a  market-house;  and  a  mar- 
ket-cross, built  A  n.  16»3,  and  repaired  a.i>.  181 1.  Tho  house 
for  the  free-school,  comprehcndmg  a  spacious  school-room, 
a  room  annexed  for  the  library,  and  tho  master's  apartments, 
is  a  respectable  buildin;^.  *  The  church  is  a  large  and 
handsome  cross  church,  with  a  tower  and  a  loAy  tpire  at 
the  interACction ;  tho  nave  has  aisles  and  a  clerestory ;  the 
transepts  arc  large,  and  the  chancel  small.  The  tower  and 
chancel  are  early  English,  and  the  north  transept  decorated 
with  a  flne  window  of  seven  lights;  the  clerestory  and 
some  other  ])arts  are  perpendicular.'  (Rickman.)  ^here 
arc  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The  manufacture 
of  rough  coatings,  of  tilts  for  barges,  of  felt  for  paper-makers, 
and  of  gloves,  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent;  wool-stapling 
is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  considerable  malt- 
trade.  The  Witney  blankets  are  of  superior  texture  and 
gooil  colour.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are 
several  yearly  fairs. 

The  living  is  a  rector)',  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1290/., 
in  the  gift  of  the  bi>hop  of  Winchester.  There  were  in  tho 
town  of  Witney,  in  1833,  one  dame-school,  with  15  children; 
the  free  grammar-school,  with  16  boys ;  an  endowed 
charity  school,  with  15  boys  and  25  girls;  two  national 
schools,  with  1 10  boys  and  70  girls ;  five  other  day  or  board- 
ing schools  with  47  boys  and  97  girls:  and  two  Sunday- 
sciiools,  with  306  boys  and  329  girls.  The  national  schools 
were  attended  by  70  bovs  and  50  girls  on  Sundays. 

Bcbulo  the  above  market-towns,  the  county  contains 
several  large  villages.  Kn-iham,  or  Eynsham,  is  on  a  hill 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  Wootton  hundred, 
about  live  miles  from  Oxford  on  the  road  to  Witney.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  5(''60  acres;  the  population  in  lb3l  was 
1  ^5S,  two-thirds  agricultural.  The  village  is  in  a  picturesque 
bituation ;  it  hab  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  over  the 
Thames.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  Gothic  hiiilrling, 
with  a  substantially  built  western  tower;  and  near  the 
chuich  is  iin  antient  rr^ss  with  a  taper  shaft  of  elcL^ant  pro- 
portion^. Kn»huin  ha<l  fv-rmcrly  a  IkMiedictine  Abbey,  the 
yearly  revenue  of  whu'^h,  at  the  dissolution,  was  411/. 
12*.  l\d,  gross,  or  421/.  16jf.  \\d.  clear.  There  are  some 
scanty  remains  of  the  buildin-,'.  The  li\ing  is  a  vicorage,  of 
the  cleor  \ early  value  of  1  Tbi/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There 
Were  in  IbJJ  an  endowed  echoid,  vith  14  boya  and  1  girls; 


three  other  day  or  boarding  schools,  with  40  boys  and  U 
girls;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  90  children. 

Deddington  is  in  Wootton  hundred,  17  miles  from  Ox« 
ford.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2350  acres  or,  including  ll« 
hamlets  of  Clifton  and  Hemplon,  3990  acres ;  the  popul** 
tion  in  1831  was  1590,  or  with  the  hamlets  2074.  Tbcn 
was  antiently  a  castle  here,  but  only  the  carth-worki  and 
perhaps  some  traces  of  the  foundations  remain,  it  wm 
at  Deddington  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  soiled  Pkn 
Gavcston.  It  was  at  this  time  a  market  and  corporait 
town,  and  sent  members  to  parhament.  It  waa  reliered 
from  the  burden  of  sending  members,  on  petition,  m  tbt 
following  reign.  Tho  corporation  has  fallen  into  dina^ 
and  the  market  has  of  late  years  been  discontinued.  Tbcit 
is  a  cattle- fair  yearly.  The  houses  of  the  villaee  arr, 
few  exceptions,  small,  and  are  built  of  an  ordinary 
quarried  \\\  the  neighbourlK>od.  The  church  is  antieDt, 
contains  some  portions  worthy  of  examination.    The  Irmg 


is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  133/.,  with  a  citk» 
house.  In  the  whole  parish  there  were,  in  1833,  ten  3h» 
schools,  with  about  110  children  ;  a  national  school,  with  IM 
boys  and  90  girls (124  boys  and  100  girls  on  Sunday);  ad 
a  Sunday-school  with  26  boys  and  50  girls.  Chief  Ja«M 
Scrogu;s  was  a  native  of  Deddington. 

Hook-Norton  is  inChadlington  hundred,  near  Chipfn^ 
Norton.  The  area  of  the  paristh  is  3730  acres;  the  popvli- 
tion  in  1831  was  1506,  two-thirds  agricultural.  There  «« 
a  battle  fought  here  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes  ia  Ihi 
time  of  Edward  the  Elder ;  a  barrow  in  the  parish  is  tbougbt 
to  be  a  memorial  of  this  engagement.  The  liTing  isa  po- 
pctual  curacy,  of  the  clear  >  early  value  of  160/.  nere  asR 
in  tho  parish,  in  18?3,  three  dame-schools,  with  22  boys  and 
23  girls;  a  national  school,  with  30  girls;  four  other  day  or 
boarding  schools,  with  55  boys  and  '61  gtrls;  aodtwoSmi- 
day-schools,  with  above  200  children. 

Charlbury  is  in  a  detached  portion  of  Banbury  hun- 
dre<l,  between  Chipping-Norton  and  Witney.  The  area 
of  tho  parish  is  4^10  acres,  or,  including  the  depeadort 
hamlets  of  Fawler,  Finstock,  and  Walcott,  and  the  chspd- 
ries  of  Chilson  and  Pudlicot,and  of  East  Chadlington  (vitk 
tho  tithing  of  West  Chadlington),  11,320  acres;  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  1433,  or  including  the  dcpendeoM^ 
of  3027.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The  living  i»  anev- 
age  united  with  the  chapehies  of  Chadlington  and  Shortp 


hampton,  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  80U/.»  with  a  KM^ 
house,  in  the  gift  of  St.  John*s  College,  Oxford.  That 
were  in  1 833,  in  the  whole  parish,  four  dame-schools,  «lA 
2d  children ;  a  I^nca^terian  school,  partly  supported  by  «- 
dowment,  with  94  boys  and  76  girls;  a  school  supponaily 
subscription,  with  10  boys  and  10  girls;  tisht  other  dq^ 
schools,  with  63  boys,  45  girls,  and  109  cnildien  of  ta 
not  distinguished;  and  seven  Sunday-schools,  with  St9 
children.  There  is  a  valuable  endowment  for  a  KFsm mar- 
school,  but  the  school  is  not  kept  up.  There  is  a  lending 
library  at  Charlbury. 

Ileadington  is  m  Bullington  hundred,  about  1)  mik 
north-east  of  Oxford.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  I7M 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1S31,  of  1388.  about  one-fourth 
agricultural.  Ileadington  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  ravil 
residence  under  the  Saxon  dynasty.  The  villaga  is  |riea- 
santly  situated  on  a  hill,  which  commands  a  flne  vicvtf 
Oxford;  and  contains  some  neat  and  commodious  bniUii|k 
The  church  is  antient,  but  the  tower  was  rebuilt  ajiu  1699; 
there  is  a  lofty  shaft  of  a  cross  in  the  church-yard.  A  shaft 
distance  from  the  >  illage  is  a  stone  ouarry  from  which  much 
of  the  stone  has  been  taken  for  the  various  biiildings  at 
Oxford ;  it  is  however  only  suited  to  the  more  subataatal 
parts,  being  too  porous  and  too  coarse  m  the  grain  fortvna- 
mental  work.  The  living  is  a  rector}*,  of  the  clear  }caifr 
value  of  ]  18/.  Tlie  were  in  1^33,  an  endowed  schoul,  with 
20  Imys  and  10  girls;  five  other  day-schools,  with  36  hofi 
and  30  girls ;  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  39  boys  and  II 
girls. 

Civer<ham  is  in  Dinfleld  hundred,  on  the  north  bani 
the  Thatiuvs,  about  one  mile  from  Reading  in  Berksbi 
Here  was  f.  ruu  rly  a  cell  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Ans 
belonging  to   NtMtrle  or  Nulley  Abbey  iu   Buckingh 
shire,    to  which   abbey   tho  church   also  belonged.    ' 
church   i^  sniuU,  and   tome  parts  arc  of  i^reat  an  tit 
Cavcrshiiin  was  the  scene  of  a  s^mart  skirmish  durink 
sirpe  of  Uc.-id:ni,'  by  the  Pnrliomcntarians  in  then^iT 
01  CharU'i  ).    Tip;  rkh  of  \\\h  parish  is  ftlOO  acrrs; 
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in  1831  vaB  1369,  about  half  agricultural,  The 
lerpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 1 6/., 
>e-ho«se.  There  were  in  1833,  a  national  school, 
ys  and  55  girls ;  and  three  other  day  or  boarding 
th  51  girls  and  15  boys;  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
hildren. 

0.  in  Bloxhara  hundred,  near  Banbury,  has  an 
10  acres,  or,  including  the  chapelry  of  Milcombe, 
.:  the  population  of  Bloxham  in  1831  was  1343, 
ibe  230;  together  1573.    The  village  of  Bloxham 

erable  extent.  The  church  is  a  handsome  build- 

A  lofty  and  elegant  tower  and  spire;  the  west 
some  curious  carving  in  stone,  representing  the 
dement.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the 
f  Milcombe,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  262/.,  with 
)use.     There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1 833, 

-schools,  with  46  children;  an  endowed  free- 
u  50  boys  ;  four  other  boarding  or  day  schools, 
K>ya,  28  girls,  and  20  children  of  sex  not  distin- 
and  six  Sunday-schools,  with  93  boys,  79  girls, 
ildren  of  sex  not  distinguished. 
church  is  in  Lewknor  hundred,  on  the  road  from 
f  High  Wycombe  to  Oxford,  18  miles  from  Oxford. 
)f  the  parish  is  4080  acres  ;  the  population  in  1831 
,  above  one-third  ogricultural.  The  church  is 
d  presents  some  peculiar  features.     Several  Ro- 

vrere  dug  up  about  a  century  ago.  About  70 
his  parisn  and  the  adjacent  parish  of  Chinnor 
)  acres,  or,  with  the  liberty  of  Henton,  2760  acres ; 
1  in  «U  1225)  are  employed  in  chair-making.  The 
Stockenrhurch  is  a  chapelry  united  with  the  vicar- 
ton  Rowant,  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  1 76/.,  with 
ouse.  There  were  in  1833,  one  dame-school,  with 
;n  ;  two  boarding  or  day  schools,  with  49  children ; 
taking  schools,  with  60  children ;  and  three  Sun- 
Is,  with  231  children. 

^ton,  in  speaking  usually  shortened  into  Benson, 
lundred  of  Ewelroe,  on  the  road  from  London,  by 

rhames,  to  Oxford.  It  is  on  the  left  or  east 
uv  Thames,  a  little  above  Wallingford.  Bensing- 
plain  of  importance  in  early  times.     It  was  taken 

Britons  by  the  West  Saxons  under  Cuthwin, 
f  Cealwin,  king  of  Wesscx,  a.d.  672.  The  West 
lilt  a  castle  here  for  the  defence  of  their  frontier ; 
e  was  reduced  by  the  Mercians  under  Offa,  who 
Cynewulf  of  Wessex  here,  a.d.  775.  The  village 
good  houses :  the  church  is  antient,  it  has  an  east 
f  decorated  character:  the  tower  is  modern.  The 
a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
h  a  glebe- house.  There  were  in  1833,  two  day- 
with  38  children ;  two  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
children ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  20  chil- 

ister,  at  the  junction  of  the  Thame  and  the  Isis  or 
is  in  the  hundred  of  Dorchester ;  the  area  of  the 
900  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was  866,  chiefly 
iral.  The  termination  '  Chester'  indicates  that  it 
ioman  station ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
a  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  The  foundations  of  an 
town-wall  (whether  Roman  or  not  our  authorities 

te)  are  frequently  dug  up ;  an  extensive  embank- 
i«m1  Dykehills,  near  the  village,  has  given  scope  for 
njecture;  and  Dorchester  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
'.  have  yielded  an  abundant  harvest  of  coins  and 
tea  of  antiquity.  The  town  appears  to  have  been 
ight  of  its  prosperity  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
ide  tlie  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  comprehended  the 
doms  of  Mercia  and  \Ves«;ex.  This  bishopric  was 
ntly  diminished  by  the  formation  of  new  sees,  but 
the  largest  in  England,  when  the  seat  of  it  was 
to  Lincoln,  a.d.  1086.  The  place  had  however 
T  declined,   owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes. 

a  castle  built  h^re,  in  the  middle  ages,  of  which 
iige  remains.  In  the  year  1 140  an  abbey  of  Black 
ras  founded  here,  which  had  at  the  dissolution  a 
renue  of  219/.  12*.  OJrf.  Some  parts  of  the  build- 
imain  near  the  church.  The  church  of  Dorchester 
and  curious  church,  with  portions  of  different  dates 
gether.  The  building  is  imperfect  and  the  plan  of 
rregular.  There  are  portions  in  all  the  varving 
Gothic  architecture,  and  other  portions  in  which 
ft  transition  from  one  style  to  another.  The  door  at 


the  western  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  Norman,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  is  of  later  date.  There  are  some 
good  antient  monuments,  and  a  very  antient  font  The 
fragment  of  the  antient  abbey  has  been  converted  into  a 
cottage.  There  is  a  modern  bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
Dorchester,  built  of  Headington  stone.  The  living  of  Dor- 
chester is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pecu- 
liar court  of  Dorchester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  100/. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1 833,  an  endowed  school,  with 
40  boys  and  10  girls;  two  other  day-schools,  with  10  boys 
and  25  girls;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  16  boys  and  30 
girls. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes,— -This 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  of  which,  till  lately,  it 
constituted  the  whole.  By  virtue  of  an  order  in  council,  the 
archdeaconry  of  Berks  has  been  transferred  from  the  see  of 
Salisbury,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners;  and  it  is  further  proposed  to  add  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  now  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  All 
these  are  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  diocese  of  Oxford  is  of  late  origin.  After  thr  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII.  proposed  to  establish 
eleven  new  bishoprics,  of  which  ho  actually  established  six, 
the  embarrassments  consequent  on  his  extravagance  having 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  remainder  of  his  pro- 
ject. Of  the  six  bishoprics  thus  established,  Oxford  was 
one.  The  seat  of  it  was  at  first  Oxed  (a.d.  1542)  in  the  mag- 
nificent abbey  church  of  Oseney,  from  which  it  was  shortly 
afterward  (a.d.  1546)  removed  to  the  far  inferior  structure 
in  which  it  is  now  fixed.  The  diocese  consisted  of  the 
county  of  Oxford,  and  formed  one  archdeaconry,  that  of  Ox- 
ford, with  the  exception  of  ten  parishes  which  are  in  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Dorchester  (formerly  under  Dor- 
chester abbey),  and  a  few  other  parishes,  which  are  pecu- 
liars, or  otherwise  exempt.  The  archdeaconry  is  subdivided 
into  the  rural  deaneries  of  Aston,  Burcester  or  Bicester, 
Chipping-Norton,  Cuddesden,  Deddington,  Henley,  Witney, 
and  Woodstock,  and  the  deanery  of  the  city  of  Oxford.  The 
number  of  parishes  in  the  diocese,  including  those  of  ex- 
empt jurisdiction,  was  given  by  Browne  Willis  (a.d.  1742) 
at  one  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  the  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  was  given  by  the  same  authority  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  some  of  them  however  in  ruins.  The  number  of 
livings,  in  183 1,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  was 
two  hundred  and  six ;  the  number  of  churches  at  the  same 
period  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  of  chapels  thirty- 
one.  The  revenue  of  the  bishopric,  on  the  average  of  three 
years  ending  1831,  was  returned  at  3106/.  gross,  or  2648/. 
net;  but  it  was  expected  materially  to  decrease.  The 
revenue  of  the  cathedral  church  is  so  united  with  that  of 
Christ-Church  College  that  it  cannot  be  separately  stated ; 
the  gross  revenue  at  the  above-mentioned  period  was 
25,899/.,  the  net  revenue  12,203/.,  beside  houses  for  the 
dean  and  canons.  The  establishment  of  the  cathedral  com- 
prehends the  bishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  and  eight  canont, 
beside  chaplains,  clerks,  choristers,  and  almsmen.  The  dean 
and  canons  have  no  separate  revenues.  The  archdeaconry 
of  Berkshire,  now  added  to  the  diocese,  comprehends  the 
four  rural  deaneries  of  Abingdon,  Newbury,  Heading,  and 
Wallingford. 

The  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  The  assizes  and 
quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Oxford,  where  the  county  gaol 
and  house  of  correction  stands.  This  prison  can  contain  137 
prisoners,  with  separate  sleeping-cells,  or  308  when  more 
prisoners  than  one  sleep  in  a  cell.  The  number  of  offenders 
committed  for  trial  or  bailed  in  the  county,  in  1837,  was 
272,  of  whom  89  were  not  prosecuted,  or  had  no  true  bill 
found  against  them,  or  were  acquitted  on  their  trial :  and 
183  were  convicted,  4  for  capital  offences.  More  than  half 
the  offenders  were  charged  with  simply  larceny.  Of  the 
offenders,  101  were  entirely  ignorant,  139  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly,  and  22  could  read  and  write  well:  the 
degree  of  instruction  received  by  the  rest  could  not  be  as- 
certained. There  were  6  offenders  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  27  more  under  sixteen.  There  is  no  county  lunatic 
asylum. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  Oxfordshire  returned  nine  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county,  who  were  elected 
at  Oxford ;  two  for  Oxford  city,  and  two  for  the  University ; 
two  for  the  borough  of  Woodstock,  and  one  for  the  borough 
of  Banbury.  By  the  Reform  Act  three  members  were  to 
be  returned  by  the  county,  the  nlace  of  election  oontinqing 
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as  before  at  Oxford ;  and  the  polling-stations  being  Oxford, 
Deddington,  Witney,  and  Nettlebed,  between  Henley  and 
Oxford.  Woodstock  was  reduced  to  one  member ;  so  that 
the  total  number  remained  as  before. 

History  and  Antiquities, — ^The  county  was  probably 
divided  between  the  two  Celtic  nations,  the  Catyeuchlani 
and  the  Dobuni ;  of  whom  the  former  held  the  eastern  and 
the  latter  the  western  parts.  The  Dobuni  were  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Catyeuchlani,  and  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  proprsetor  Aulus  Plautius,  readily  sub- 
mitted to  him.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  island, 
Oxfordshire  was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Cssari- 
ensis. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  this  early  period,  if 
indeed  it  may  be  referred  to  it,  is  the  sinf^ular  group  of  Roll- 
rich  or  Rowldrich  stones,  about  three  miles  north-west  from 
Chipping-Norton.  These  stones  are  near  the  north-western 
slope  of  the  long  range  of  hills  which  skirt  the  county  on 
that  side,  along  the  border  of  Oloucestershire  and  Warwick- 
shire. They  form  a  ring,  not  exactly  circular,  of  about  one 
hundred  feet  diameter,  and  appear  to  have  been  originally 
sixty  in  number ;  there  are  now  however  only  twenty-four 
that  are  more  than  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  nor 
do  any  rise  more  than  five  feet  above  the  ground,  except  one, 
precisely  at  the  northern  point,  which  exceeds  seven  feet ; 
the  thickness  of  this  stone  is  considerable, but  not  uniform; 
the  thickness  of  the  others  rarely  exceeds  thirteen  or  four- 
teen inches.  The  whole  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
neighbouring  quarry  and  placed  in  their  present  situation  in 
a  rude  and  unformed  state.  The  entrance  to  the  circle 
appears  to  liave  been  on  the  north-ea&t ;  but  there  are  no 
marks  of  any  surrounding  trench,  or  any  avenue  of  ap- 
proach ;  neither  have  any  indications  of  burial  been  disco- 
vered. About  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  north-east  of  the 
circle,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  single  stone,  popularly 
termed  •  the  king-stone,*  nine  feet  in  height ;  and  on  the 
east  are  the  remains  of  another  group,  called  *  the  Five 
Knights.'  The  conjectures  of  antiquaries  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  monument  are  very  contradictory,  and  some  of  them 
suflSciently  absurd. 

Several  antient  British  or  Roman  roads  crossed  this 
county.  Icknield  Street  or  Way  crossed  the  narrow  part  of 
itiust  under  the  Chiltem  Hills,  passing  near  the  town  of 
Watlington  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Goring,  between 
Wallingford  and  Reading.  Akeman  Street  cross^  it  in  the 
wider  part,  passing  through  the  Roman  station  at  Alchester, 
near  Bicester ;  and  then  passing  near  Woodstock,  Witney, 
and  Burford.  Another  road  ran  northward  from  ]3orchester 
on  the  Thames  to  Alchester,  and  from  thence  into  North- 
amptonshire ;  and  one  road  from  Londinium  (London)  ran 
north-westward  to  Alchester,  while  another,  crossing  the 
Thames  north  of  Henley,  ran  to  Wallingford.  None 
of  the  towns  or  stations  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  in  the 
•  Antonine  Itinerary,'  were  in  this  county.  At  Alchester 
are  the  remains  of  a  square  camp  or  station,  with  a  ditch 
and  bank,  the  sides  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  is 
said*  (Reynolds,  Iter  Britanniarum)  that  many  parts  of  the 
streets  can  be  traced.  Some  have  proposed  to  fix  here  the 
station  Isanavatia,  which  others  identify  with  Burnt  Walls, 
near  Daventry  [Northamptonshire]  ;  but  it  seems  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  Aelia  Castra  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Numerous  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  here;  Roman  bricks  are  frequently  found  in  the 
fields,  and  foundations  are  turned  up  by  the  plough.  The 
neighbouring  town  of  Bicester  and  the  village  of  Great 
Chesterton  bear  in  their  names  traces  of  Roman  occupation. 
Dorchester  on  the  Thames  was  probably  the  Dorocina  of 
Richard.  No  other  Roman  town  or  station  has  been  iden- 
tified, but  urns,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  various  places.  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman 
camp  near  Chadlington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chip- 
ping-Norton,  and  of  another  near  Kiddington,  between 
Cbipping-Norton  and  Woodstock ;  the  latter  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  though  little  noticed.  Remains  of  tessellated 
pavements  have  been  dug  up  at  Steeple  Aston,  between 
Deddington  and  Woodstock,  at  Great  Te\*  and  Wigginton, 
between  Deddington  and  Chipping-Norton,  and  at  Stones- 
fieki,  near  Woodstock ;  the  latter  was  thirty-five  feet  by 
twenty,  and  the  tesscllsD  were  of  seven  different  colours. 
Many  years  after  this  discovery,  the  areas  of  several  large 
apartments  with  tessellated  pavements  were  found  on  the 
MOM  spot,  t4)g«tli«r  with  a  brick  hypocaust  with  funnels  and 


a  bath  with  lead  pipes  in  the  sides  cotered  wi 
painted  red.  The  Roman  bricks  appeared  fresh  a 
At  Wilcot,  south  of  Charlbury,  are  the  vestiges  ol 
work  for  making  bricks,  tiles,  and  stucco ;  also  i 
with  fragments  of  Roman  bricks  and  e*  nt 
Stonesfield,  and  Alchester  are  all  near  the  Wue 
Street. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Saxons,  O 
was  the  scene  of  conflict  on  different  occasions.    ' 
Saxons,  under  Cynric,  their  second  king,  and  his  soi 
or  Ceawlin,  or  Cealwin,  defeated  the  Britons  at  B 
perhaps  Banbury  (a.d.  566).     In  the  following 
Ceawlin,  or  Cealwin  (a.d.  671  or  572),  Benaington 
sham  were  taken  from  the  Britons ;  but  the  acqu 
the  West  Saxons  north  of  the  Thames  appear  neii 
been  permanent  Cyneeils,  and  his  brother  or  son  r 
joint  kings  of  Wessex,  defeated  the  Britons  at 
or  Bampton  (a.d.  614) ;  and  the  circumstance  ol  u 
being  parties  to  this  conflict,  renders  it  probable 
county  had  not  yet  been  wrested  from  them.   The 
of  the  Mercian  power  under  Penda  probably  led  t 
jugation.    The  see  of  Dorchester  (established  a 
or  638)  is  said  to  have  comprehended  the  two  1 
Wessex  and  Mercia :    it  is  therefore  probable  iw 
by  this  time  comprehended  Oxfordshire,  in  whicl 
see  was  appropriately  fixed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
doms.     In  the  year  752  a  battle  was  foueht  at 
between  Cuthred  of  Wessex  and  Ethelbald  of 
which  the  former,  who  had  revolted  against  the  ai 
of  Ethelbald,  was  victorious,  and  regained  his 
Probably  also  he  succeeded  in  uniting  somb  fmr 
fordshire  to  Wessex;  for  in  775  Offa  took  Bensi; 
the  West  Saxons,  after  gaining  a  victory  ovw   . 
Cynewulf.     When  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  i 
stroyed,  either  by  the  growing  power  nf  Wpwot.  oj 
vasion  of  the  Danes,  Oxfordshire  was  included  in 
of  Mercia  which  was  under  the  West  Saxon  crown 
the  death  of  Ethelred,  ealdorman  of  Mercia*  Sd^ 
Elder,  the  West  Saxon  king,  took  Oxford  under  h 
diate  government,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  county 
fleda,  his  sister,  the  widow  of  Ethelred.   The  oountj 
much  in  the  struggle  which  Ethelred  I.  and  Ed 
Elder  had  to  maintain  against  the  Danes:  it  auffei 
when  the  struggle  was  renewed,  in  the  reigns  of 
II.  and  Edmund  Ironside.     Upon  the  division  of 
dom  between  the  latter  and  Canute  (a.d.  1016),  Ox 
appears  to  have  fallen  to  Canute ;  and  about  this  1 
1015  and  1018)  two  great  councils  or  assemblie«  < 
and  English  were  held  at  Oxford.     In  the  time  of 
fessor,  Oxfordshire  was  included  in  the  earldoF"  *" 
the  brother  of  Harold.     (Palgrave*s  Bise  and 
the  English  Commonicealth,  Proqfs  and  72/i        lit 

Of  this  troubled  period  there  are  several 
the  encampments,  which  may  be  traced  in  i  < 
of  the  county.  There  are  camps  or  other  < 
Britwell  Hill,  near  Watlington ;  at  Dyke  Ki  u 
Chester ;  near  Bensington ;  near  Wootton,  in 
bourhood  of  Woodstock;  at  KnoUbury  Banka, 
Chadlington  and  Saresden,  in  the  neighbourhood 
ping-Norton;  at  Madmarston,  or  Mad  Mason, 
another  place  near  Tadmarton,  between  Banbury  a 
ping  Norton.  The  authors  and  date  of  these  work 
now  be  ascertained.  The  works  at  Dyke  Hills  coi 
double  entrenchment,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  1 
banks  are  sixty  feet  asunder  at  bottom,  and  their  | 
cular  height  is  twenty  feet:  the  entrenchment  co 
the  chord  of  an  arc  formed  by  the  junction  of  th 
and  the  Isis  or  Thames,  to  which  it  is  adjacent.  Th 
of  the  camp  at  Knollbury  Banks  is  very  steep,  an< 
nosed  of  rubble-stone  cemented,  and  coated  with  t 
Mongewell,  on  the  Thames,  below  Wallingford,  im  a 
able  vallum  or  high  ridgeway,  extending  south 
nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  direction  of  ] 
near  which  the  bank  becomes  double,  with  a  dee| 
between.  It  is  called  Grimes  Dyke,  or  popularly. 
Ditch,  or  Devirs  Ditch.  Dr.  Plot  was  told  that  it 
its  course  to  tlic  Thames  below  Henley,  where  it  crc 
river  into  Berkshire ;  but  it  cannot  now  be  traced 
Nuffield  in  that  direction.  There  are  several  bai 
the  county,  chiefly  on  the  north-western  side. 

The  subsequent  events  which  occurred  in  the 
until  the  War  of  the  Roses  were  chiefly  oonnei 
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or  castle  of  Oxford,  and  have  been  noticed  a1>ove. 
gn  of  Richard  II.,  Robert  de  Vere,  eacl  of  Oxford, 
led  at  Radcot  Bridge,  near  Bampton.  by  the  in- 
joblea  (ad.  1337).  In  (he  War  of  the  Roses,  a. 
ilewaa  fought  near  Banbury  (a. d.  1469),  between 
lem  insui^ents,  under  their  captain,  Robin  of 
^  and  the  Yorkist  or  royalist  army,  under  Her- 
of  Pembroke.  The  earl  had  quarrelled  with  his 
,  Lord  Stafford,  by  whom  he  was  abandoned.  He 
ited  and  taken,  and  next  day  beheaded  by  the 
'io  other  event  of  interest  occurred  in  the  county 


I  Anglo- Norman  period  there  are  several  memo- 
be  mins  of  cagtles  and  religious  ediliees,  but  none 
>f  great  extent.  Of  Oxford  and  Banbury  castles 
icarcelyany  traces:  Dorchester  Castle  has  entirely 
Bd.  Of  Bampton  Castle  there  are  some  remains, 
erted  into  a  farm-house:  this  castle  was  probably 
e  of  Edward  11.  or  111.,  hut  the  interior  has  some 
s  of  later  date,  especially  a  representation  of  the 
White  Roses  united,  Broughton  Castle,  near  Ban- 
arrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  crossed  by 

of  two  arches.     An  antient  tower  forms  (he  en- 

(be  court,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  antient 

i  ftandiDg,  to  which  some  additions  ofa  later  date 

made.     There  are  castellated   or  other  antient 

■t  Castleton,  near  Chipping- Norton;  the  High 
«r  Woodstock;  at  Astall,  or  Aslhall,  near  Witney ; 
1  Park  (the  old  mansion),  between  Slokenchurch 
DTd;    and  at  Stanton  Hareourt,   near   Bampton, 

a  lutcben  raembUng  the  abbot's  kitchen  at  Glas- 

ire  some  fiagments  of  Minster  Lorel  House,  near 
Tlie  chief  part  of  tho  mansion  was  pulled  down 
«ntury  ago ;  but  the  current  story  of  the  body  of 
el  (one  of  the  supporters  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  sup. 
lave  been  killed  in  (he  battle  of  Stoke  by  Newark, 
}  [Nottinciiaushirb]  having  been  found  in  a 
rithout  solid  foundation. 

ef  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  the  churches  ofOx- 
ntbedral  especially),  Burfurd.  Henley,  Dorchester, 
ey,  mentioned  above.  IlEey  Church  is  principally 
with  an  addition  lo  the  chancel  of  early  English 
.  ind  some  inserted  windows  of  decorated  and 
IT  date.  The  Norman  portion  is  remarkably 
a  ;  it  ha*  a  groined  chancel,  three  flno  door- 
I  a  iiandsorae  west  end.  The  ciiurches  of  Han- 
Swinbrook.  and  GreotTew,  andWhileford  Chapel 
■ftcd,  have  early  Norman  portions.  Tho  more 
>uildings  of  (he  colleges  at  Oxford  have  been 
Of  monastic  remains  there  are  but  few.  and  those 
ng.  Of  Oseucy  Abbey,  once  so  magnificent,  and 
iw  Nunnery,  near  Oxford,  the  ruins  are  small  r 
Godstow  consist  of  ranges  of  wall  on  the  north, 
1  east  sides  of  an  extensive  area,  and  a  small  build- 
ae  angle.  Godstow  has  some  historical  interest, 
being  the  scene  of  the  early  life  of  Rosamond, 
r  of  Lmd Clifford,  the '  fairRosamond '  of  Henry  IL, 
place  of  ber  interment.  Tho  story  of  her  being 
bf  the  jealous  Eleanor,  Henry's  queen,  is  a  popu- 
I.  Henry  placed  Rosamond  during  the  continuance 
amour  in  a  house,  or,  as  it  was  anticntly  termed, 
.'  which  he  had  at  Woodstock.  It  seems  however 
■  intercourse  was  broken  off  on  Henry's  marriage, 
nd  retired  to  Godatow,  where  she  lived  in  peni- 
.  Kclusion  till  her  death.  She  was  buried  at  first 
le  high  altar;  but  ber  remains  were  afterwards 
out  of  the  church  into  the  chapter- house,  which 
•ly  the  building  at  the  angle  of  the  enclosure  yet 
At  the  Reformation  her  bones  were  taken  up 
tomb  destroyed.  Leland.  who  mentions  this  fact, 
I  bet  bones  were  closed  in  leather,  and  outside  that 
1:  and  that  when  these  were  opened,  '  a  sweet 
out.'  Of  an  antient  hospital  at  Banbury  there 
r  ins,  now  converted  into  a  barn :  part  of  the 
Cus6es,nearWelney,  isnow  converted  into  a  fatm- 
f  Ensham  Abbey  and  <5oring  Nunnery  there  are 
ht  remains ;  and  the  fragments  of  Thame  Abbey, 
e  considerable,  are  connected  with  the  modern 
erected  on  their  silo.  Part  of  the  shell  of  a  small 
<ry  at  Minster  Level  is  yet  standing. 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.  this  county  was  tho  scene  of 
evere  contests.  Oxford  was  seized  by  Sir  John 
C,  No.  IU52. 
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Byron,  a  royalist,  at  tho  beginning  of  the  contest  r  be  how- 
ever was  driven  from  it  by  Lord  Say,  then  lieulenant  of  tho 
county ;  but  the  king  recovered  it  after  the  batile  of  Edge- 
hill.  A.D.  1G42.  He  also  took  Banbury  and  Brougblon 
castles,  the  former  with  a  strong  garrison.  At  Oxford,  Charlea 
assembled  those  members  of  the  two  houses  who  arlhered 
to  him,  and  farmed  them  into  a  parliament  of  his  own, 
which  met  in  the  great  hall  of  Christ-Church  College. 
Here  the  commissioners  of  tho  parliament  waited  on  tno 
king  (a.d.  1643)  with  proposals  of  peace,  but  these  negotia- 
tions were  soon  broken  off.  In  the  same  year  a  severe  skir- 
mish took  place  at  Caversham  Bridge  between  a  body  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  then  besieging  Reading,  and  a  body  of 
the  king's  troops,  under  Prince  Rupert  and  (j^neral  Ruihven, 
who  attempted  to  relieve  (he  town ;  and  about  two  month* 
ofler  occurred  the  skirmish  of  Chalgrove  Field,  near  Wat* 
lington.     Prince  Rupert  bad  beaten  up  the  quarters  of  the 

Sirliamentary  army  near  Thame,  and  was  returning  to 
xford  with  many  prisoners,  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
tho  parliameniarians,  whom  he  repulsed.  It  was  in  this 
skirmish  that  Hampden  was  mortally  wounded:  he  died 
at  Thame  three  weeks  after.  In  the  summer  of  1644,  Waller 
and  the  parliamentary  armies  of  Essex  besieged  Oxford, 
but  retired  from  the  city  on  learning  that  the  king  had 
left  iL  An  undecisive  skirmish  was  fought  loon  after  at 
Cropredy.  near  Banbury,  between  the  king's  army  and  that 
of  Waller.  Banbury  (^ilo  was  subsequently  besieged  by 
a  body  of  parliamentarians  under  Colonel  Fiennes,  but  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  a  royalist  detachment 
under  (he  earl  of  Norlhampton.  In  April,  tG4S,  Cromwell 
beat  a  body  of  royalist  cavalry  at  Islip  Bridge,  between 
Oxford  and  Bicester,  and  obliged  Colonel  Winuebank,  who 
occupied  Bleckingdon  House  with  a  garrison  of  two  hundred 
men,  to  surrender.  Oxford  was  soon  after  besieged  by 
Fairfax ;  but  the  siege  was  raised,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  attack  upon  Leicester;  and  the  king,  afier  his  defeat 
at  Na.<eby,  found  shelter  in  this  cily  all  the  winter.  In  1G46 
the  parliamentarians  took  Woodstock  manor-houseand  Ban- 
bury Castle  by  capitulation ;  and  the  garrison  of  Oxford,  whioti 
was  again  besieged  by  Fairfax,  surrendered  by  order  of  the 
king,  who  had  given  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  hi* 
enemies.  No  political  event  of  interest  has  occurred  since, 
except  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Oxford  by  a  r^ment 
of  dragoons  in  the  rebellion  of  1715. 

{Hfaatietn/Ensland and  Wales;  Dunkin'sOj/orAAirg; 
Phillips  and  Conybeare's  Oullmet  cf  Ike  Geohgn  qf  Eng- 
land and  Walex ;  Priestley's  Hittary  of  Naeigable  Rivert 
and  CanaU;  Rickman's  Gothic  Arr/aleelure ;  Palgravo's 
Rise  and  Progf-ess  of  the  English  Commonieeallh ;  Rey- 
nolds's iter  Britanniarum  ;  Parliamentary  Papera.) 

Statistics. 

i^)p«Ai/jon.— Oxfordshire  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  coUDiv, 
it  being  the  eleventh  in  the  list  of  agricultural  counties.  Of 
39,023  male  inhabiiauts  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
19,500  ere  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  while  only  711 
are  employed  iu  manufactures  or  in  making  manufacturing 
machinery.  Of  these  latter,  2o0  men  were  employed,  in 
1831,  at  Witney,  in  making  blankets  ;  60at  Hailey,  and  11 
at  Crawley.  In  Banbury  and  its  vicinity,  12i  men  were  em- 
ployed in  plush  and  girth  making,  and  40  ai  V/e^i  Sheffurd, 
Bourton.  andWardinglon,  There  were  some  few  weavers  at 
Bloxham,  Adderbury,  and  elsewhere.  Glove-making  gives 
employment  to  some  ofthe  papulation  in  tho  vicinity  of  Wood- 
stock. Many  femalesare  occupied  in  this  work;  andabout 
37  men  are  noticed  as  beinii  thus  employed.  Hoi&e  cloih- 
ing  is  made  at  Chipping-Norton,  and  a  small  number  ot 
men  are  employed  in  some  few  other  manufuciurcs. 

The  populalion  of  Oxfordshire,  at  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing periods,  was: — 

Matai.  F<mitcft             ToUL  pFtMQi. 

1801  53,786  SS,Ba4  109.620 

1811             59,132  60.US9  119,191  S-73 

1B21               69,817  68,134  136,971  14*91 

1831              76,387  75,769  152,156  10"  77 

showing  an  increase  between  the  flrst  end  last  periods  of 
42,536,  or  about  381  P«r  cit.  on  the  whole  population. 
being  lej  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  through- 
out England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  population, 
&c.,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831. 
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iatTAde. 
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Baild- 
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•hiefly 

priwdio 

ToUlof 

AMD 

luhabitfld. 

FamillM. 

lug. 

babUod. 

•nploifed 
iiiA«ri- 

BMinfke- 

tlietvo 
preced- 

MaUe. 

FeMlw. 

PenoM. 

LIBERTY. 

41 

ealtiue. 

•j|d  han- 
dkimft. 

ing 
dim. 

7,373 

Bampton 

9,905 

3,124 

110 

1,485 

1,106 

533 

7,337 

14,710 

Banbury  • 

2,314 

2,505 

17 

96 

865 

1,048 

592 

5,674 

5,775 

11,449 

Binfield    • 

1,709 

1,881 

9 

48 

620 

532 

729 

4.168 

4,439 

8,607 

Bloxham  . 

1,873 

1,988 

3 

49 

1,160 

517 

311 

4,340 

4,369 

8,7m 

BuUington        •         • 

3,493 

2,747 

11 

86 

1,485 

503 

759 

6,407 

6,450 

12,aS7 

Cbadlington      •         • 

2,984 

3,194 

12 

82 

1,931 

762 

501 

7,730 

7,246 

14.t7i 

Dorchester 

599 

704 

1 

16 

454 

144 

106 

1,639 

1,618 

1 

Bwelme  •         •         • 

1,174 

1,345 

3 

14^ 

832 

288 

225 

3,212 

3,013 

i. 

Langtree           • 

781 

841 

11 

7 

583 

189 

•      119 

2,087 

1,090 

4,0" 

Lewktiur  •         • 

957 

1,056 

6 

26 

683 

245 

128 

2,547 

2,549 

4,^ 

Pirton 

631 

325 

5 

12 

247 

48 

30 

1,623 

1,606 

a, ^11 

Ploughley 

2,760 

2,968 

1 

46 

1,916 

791 

261 

7,031 

7,019 

14.( 

Thame     . 

918 

999 

4 

26 

561 

296 

142 

2,328 

2,409 

4.: 

Wootton  . 

3.545 

3,860 

15 

93 

2,394 

930 

536 

8,965 

8,942 

17, 9v? 

Oxford  (City)    . 

3,426 

3,901 

51 

111 

58 

1,843 

2,000 

10,551 

10,098 

20,  MS 

Oxford  (Liberty) 

265 

332 

•  • 
197 

27 

30 

262 

40 

712 

825 

l,ft37 

Totals 

20,334 

31,770 

849 

15,304 

9,454 

7,012 

76,387 

75,769 

U2,IM 

CowUy  Expenses,  Crime,  <$*c. — ^Tbe  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  tae  poor,  at  the  four  dates  of — 

£.  #.    d. 

1801  were  88,689,  being  16 
1811  .  .  143,108  „  24 
1821  .  .  115.646  „  16 
1831     .   .  130,043        ..      17 


•» 


2  for  each  inhabitant 
0 
10 
1 


9* 


tf 
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The  sum  expended  for  the  same  puroose  for  the  year 
ending  March.  1838,  was  64,314/.;  and  assuming  that 
the  population  had  increased  from  183i  to  1838  m  the 
same  rate  of  progression  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1831, 
the  above  sum  gives  an  average  of  about  7s.  lit/,  for  each 
inhabitant.  Thes^e  averages  are  above  those  for  th^  whole  of 
England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  countv- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  158,650/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  property  as  follows:— 

On  land  .  •  £128,375  9#. 

Dwelling-houses  •  26,964  0 

Mills,  factories.  &c.        •  1,462  5 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.     1,848  9 

Total     £158,650    3 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor       •  .     £130,607     7s. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.       4.278  10 
For  other  purposes  •  .  23,699  19 


Total  money  expended  £158,584  16 

In  the  Returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years,  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
years  1834,  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  there  were  raised 
150,335/.  6#.,  129,482/.  5#..  95,547/.  10#.,  (not  stated  for 
1837),  and  78,742/.  respectively;  and  the  expenditure  of 
each  year  was  as  follows : — 


lS3i. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

183S. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  120.615 

106,640 

77,382 

€6.483 

64.314 

la  Miits  of  law,  removal  I     a  a*i 
ofp«up«n.&c.      .     /    ''*»A 

2.259 

i.fta 

1.134 

1,102 

I^ftyneots  tovaids    the 

couotyrmte    .        .       '  ^,399 
For  ftll  other  purposes    ' 

8.432 

9,145 

ikot  given 

7.996 

11,6% 

7.167 

4.7a5 

7.026 

Total  money  expeodedie  149,443        129,076        95,467 


80,438 


Tlie  saving  effected  in  the  sum  expended  in  1838,  as 
eompared  with  that  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
69,010/.  11#..  or  about  46  per  cent. ;  and  the  sum  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1838  was  less  than  that  in  1834 
by  56,301/.,  or  about  46 i  per  rent. 

Th«  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Oxfordshire,  as 
MiMPrtaintd  in  193I|  UAdtrtht  A«u  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c  «0| 


was  21 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road 
was  342.    The  annual  income  arising 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  in  looo  i 
and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  ; 
lows : — 

Manual  labour 

T9am  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs 
Land  purchased 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 
Tradesmen's  bills 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  surveyor 
Law  charges 

Interest  ot  debt      .  • 

Improvements        •  • 

Debts  paid  off        •  •  • 

Incidental  expenses  .  , 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed 


t,t75 
2.114 


1      I 
1,iaI 

1,29; 

5,234 

1,574 

77: 

59( 

151 


Total  expenditure         £24,82^ 
The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  excli      e  of 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  8775/.,  disbursed  a»  « 


Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c. 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c. 

Shire-huls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 
repairing,  &c.  • 

Prosecutions  •         •  « 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

Conveyance  of  transports 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 

Constables,  nigh  and  special 

Coroner  ,  .  ^ 

Miscellaneous     •  • 


933 

3,091 

2« 
1.80' 
691 
491 
12^ 
191 
1,00( 

i:: 

22'. 


Total  expenditure  £8,77^ 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  ertminal  < 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820, 
1834.   were  746,   942.   and  1425   respectively,  n 
average  of  106  annually  in  the  first  period,  of 
second  period,  and  of  203  in  the  third  period.    Th 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any 
paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  were  87,  60,  and  4 
tively.      Among  the  persons  charged  with  offei 
were  committed  for — 


1881. 

1938. 

Felonies     • 

• 

65 

5e 

Hisdem«anora 

• 

S3 

19 
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otal  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
IS  168,  101,  and  124  respectively. 

1831.     1832.  '  1833. 

lumber  convicted  was  •  .117  67  71 
sumber  acquitted  was  •  •  36  14  29 
larged  by  proclamation  •         .      15      20       24 

were  286  persons  charged   with  crimes   at  the 
and  sessions  in  Oxfordshire  in  1838.    Of  these 

charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  15  of 
rcT«  eommon  assaults;  19  were  charged  with  of- 
gainst  property  committed  with  violence ;  222  with 
.  against  property  committed  without  violence ;  3  for 
offences  against  property ;  3  for  forging  and  ut- 
iuHterfeit  coin ;  and  1 4  for  various  misdemeanors. 
5  whole  number  committed,  198  were  convicted,  56 
initted,  4  were  not  prosecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
IB.  Of  those  convicted,  2  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
I  for  life,  and  47  for  various  other  periods;  3 
iteneed  to  imprisonment  for  two  years  or  above  one 
I  for  one  year  or  above  six  months  ;  and  1 1 7  for  six 
or  under;  5  were  fined.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
%  252  were  males  and  34  females ;  98  could  neither 
r  write;  148  could  read  and  write  imperfectly  ;  22 
id  and  write  well ;  the  degree  of  instruction  of  the 
ig  18  could  not  be  ascertained. 
lumber  of  persons  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
members  was  5253.  Of  these,  3705  were  free- 
131  leaseholders,  300  copyholders,  and  1117  occu- 
;nants:  being  I  in  29  of  the  whole  population,  and 
»f  the  mile  population  twenty  years  of  age  and  up- 
s  taken  in  1831. 

dshire  contains  five  savings*  banks :  the  num- 
iepositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th 
mber,  in  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as 


itepodu 


1832. 

5J66 
iC  146.845 


1833. 

5.414 
£151,283 


1834. 

5.664 
£158.496 


1835. 

5.964 
£V69.449 


rarious  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1836, 
id  1838,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


fii#£aB 

109 
150 

200 


I)«po- 
•iion. 

3576 

1.632 

844 

266 

19 


1836. 


Deposits. 

ib23.335 
51584 
50.656 
31.153 
20835 
4.241 


Depo- 
situn. 

3375 

1.703 

759 

315 

132 

16 


1837. 


-\  r 


1838. 


Deposits. 

£95569 
51,9*3 
52.006 
37.202 
I'l;*! 
d,66i 


Depo- 
sitors. 

4.163 

1.894 

821 

318 

141 

16 


Deposits. 

£27.530 
98.132 

66,17a 

38.424 

22.423 

3,584 


6.465       IS]  .856      6.805      193,160       7,353      S06.265 

Uion.— The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
entary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 


icboolt 

it  of  ehOdren  at  such  schools  *, 

from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  • 

Females       •  • 

Sex  not  specified     • 


Schools.   ScboUrs. 
66 


355 
374 
652 


Total. 


1»381 


14»558 


15,949 


bools  .  .  .610 

>f  children  at  such  schools ; 

i       4  to  14  years: — 

Males  •  6,450 

Females       .  •  5,730 

Sex  not  specified      •  2,378 

Schools        •  ,576 

of  children  under  daily  in- 

:t                  •             •  • 

r^       Is        .             .  .284 

It  cuildren  at  such  schools ; 

1     Q  4  to  15  yean:— 

Males          •  .               6,806 

Females      .  •             !  7,161 

Sex  not  specified     •'  2,771 

^  16,738 

iug  that  the  population  between  the  ages  af  2  and 

hai  inereasea  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 

u«      I        since  1821,  and  that  tnc  whole  population 

lu  t!i«  Mime  ratio  since  1831  fta  in  the  ten 


years  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  years  thus  found 
residing  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1833,  was  about  51,733. 
Twenty-three  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children,  763  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed 
to  attend  any  other  school;  at  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other 
schools  also,  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion 
dupHcato  entry  is  thus  produced,  must  remain  uncertain. 
Fifty-five  schools,  containing  3347  children,  which  are 
both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  from  various 
places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to  have 
ueen  thus  far  created.  Making  allowance  for  this  un- 
certainty therefore,  we  may  perliaps  fairly  estimate  that 
little  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  15  years  are  under  instruction  in  this 
county. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools. 


DcacHptlon  of 

Bf  cDdoimieDt.  Bj  Bubtrription. 

Bjr  paymenta     SuWrip.  and  pajr* 
fretn  vcholaTB.  .mrntfyoiiiweholArs 

ScUooU. 

SchU. 

Sob*- 
lara. 

SebU. 

8cho> 
Urt. 

MiU. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

SchU. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

Infhnt  Schools 
Daily  Schools 
SuuUay  Schools 

1 

11 

6 

1,696 
730 

6 
Sft3 

361 

9,5Lo 

14.459 

54 
321 

697 

7.028 

5 

46 
21 

317 
2,4i.6 
1.549 

Total 

82 

2,339 

331 

18, «8     Jflb 

7J25|      72 

4,272 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are — 

BchoUn. 

Infant-schools  •  •  1,  containing        76 

Daily-schools  •  •  11  •  561 

Sunday-schools         •  .  57  •  5,825 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  264,  containing     8,350 

Sunday-schools         .  •  16G  .  11,485 

Thirty-nine  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily-schools  given  above.    No  school  in  this  county  ap- 

Sears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the  Esta- 
lished  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  dcnotnination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

Lending-libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  25  schools  in 
this  county. 

OX  PECKERS.    [Buphaga;  Orthoxyx.] 

OXUS  is  the  antient  name  of  the  river  Amoo  or  Jihon. 
This  river  rises  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  India,  and  tiows  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Accord* 
ing  to  most  of  the  antient  writers,  it  flowed  direct  into  the 
Caspian ;  and  this  statement  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
existence  of  its  former  channel.  Herodotus  speaks  of  this 
river  under  the  nameof  Araxes(i.  201,  202,  205  ;  iv.  11,40) ; 
though  it  must  be  remarked  that  many  commentators  sup- 
pose that  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  is'  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Armenia ;  while  others  suppose  that  it  is  either  the 
Volga  or  the  Jaxartes.  It  appears  almost  certain  however 
that  this  Araxes  should  be  looked  for  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian,  though  it  would  be  diflilcuU  to  determine  whether 
it  should  be  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  Oxus  or  the 
Jaxartes.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with 
the  Araxes  of  Armenia,  since  he  says  that  it  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Matieni  (i.  202)  and  Hows  towards  the  east 
(iv.  40).  According  to  his  account  there  were  many  islands 
in  it,  some  as  large  as  Lesbos,  and  it  emptied  itself  by  fbrty 
mouths,  which  were  all  lost  in  marshes,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian  (i.  202).  Strabo  says 
that  the  Oxus  rose  in  the  Indian  mountains  and  flowed  into 
the  Caspian  (Strabo,  xi.,  p.  509,  519);  which  is  also  tho 
opinion  of  Mela  (iii.  5)  and  Ptolemy.  Pliny  (vi.  18)  makes 
it  rise  in  a  lake  called  Oxus ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
with  his  usual  carelessness  in  matters  relating  to  geography, 
he  confounded  its  source  with  its  termination. 

The  Oxus  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  and  receives  many 
afiiuents,  of  which  the  most  important  mentioned  by  the 
antients  was  the  Ochus,  which,  according  to  most  accounts, 
flowed  into  the  Oxus  near  its  mouth  ;  though,  according  to 
some,  it  flowed  into  the  Caspian  by  a  separate  channel. 
(Strabo,  xi.  509,  518.)  There  is  however  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  statements  of  the  antient  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject   Btrabo  trtates  that  it  riics  in  Um  laine  monntaimi  at 
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the  Oxus  (li.  509) ;  which  must  be  a  mistake,  unless,  as  is 
probably  the  case,  the  Oxus  and  the  Ochus  are  to  bo  re- 
garded as  the  same  river. 

The  Oxus  has  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the 
history  and  civilization  of  Asia.  It  has  in  almost  all  ages 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  great  monarchies  of 
soutli-western  Asia  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  Scythia  and 
Tartary.  The  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  terminated  by  its 
banks,  and  those  oi  the  Macedonians  were  few  and  unim- 
portant beyond  it.  The  Oxus  appears  to  have  formed  one  of 
the  earliest  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  of 
India  to  the  western  countries  of  Asia.  Sirabo  informs  us 
(xi ,  p.  609),  on  the  authority  of  Aii!»tubulus.  that  goods  were 
conve\ed  from  India  duwii  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  and 
were  thence  carried  by  the  river  Cyrus  into  Albania  and  the 
countries  bordermg  on  the  Euxine.  This  account  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  htaiement  of  Varro  (quoted  by  Plin.,  vi. 
19),  who  informs  uh  that  Pompey  learned,  in  the  war  with 
Mithridates.  that  Indian  goods  were  carried  by  the  Oxus 
into  the  Caspian,  and  thence  through  the  Caspian  to  the 
river  Cyrus,  from  which  river  they  weie  conve}ed  by  a 
journey  of  tive  days  to  the  river  Phasis  in  I'ontus. 

The  breadth  of  the  Oxus  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Ralkh  is  hOO  yards,  and  it»  depth  20  feet  (Burnes's  Travels 
into  Hokhura,  vol  i.,  p.  249) ;  but  south  of  Bokhara  the  river 
IS  only  650  yards  wide,  but  fiom  25  to  29  feet  deep.  (Burnes, 
vol.  ii..  p.  5.) 

OXYGEN,  an  elementary  body,  the  properties  of  which 
are  best  known  and  most  remarkable  in  its  elastic  or  aeriform 
state,  in  which  it  is  termed  Oxygen  gas.  The  most  im- 
portant discovery  of  this  substance  was  made  by  Dr.  Priestley 
on  the  Ist  of  August.  1774,  and  of  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  chemical  science,  this  is  at  once  the  most  splendid 
and  the  most  solid,  and  has  rendered  his  name  imperishable. 

Dr.  Piiestley  has  stated,  with  his  usual  candour,  that  the 
discovery  was  also  made,  quite  independently,  though  later, 
by  Scheele,  and  he  has  refuted  tiie  unjust  claim  of  La- 
voisier  to  be  also  one  of  the  discoverers  of  this  clement. 
To  this  (;as  Dr.  Priestley  gave  the  nsLxne  of  dephlogisticaied 
air,  Scheele  called  it  empyreal  air,  and  Condorcet  vital  air. 
Lavoisier  gave  it  the  name  of  oxygen,  from  the  Greek  words 
W*c,  acid,  and  the  root  yiv.  to  generate,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  as  the  sole  cause  of  acidity ;  this  appellation  it 
still  retains,  although  it  is  now  well  known  Chat  there  are 
acids  which  do  not  contain  it  and  alkalis  which  do. 

Dr.  Priestley  first  procured  this  gaseous  body  by  heating 
the  binoxide  of  mercury,  then  call^  mercurius  pnecipita' 
ius  per  ie^  in  an  air-jar,  over  mercury,  by  means  of  a  lens, 
and  he  afterwards  obtained  it  from  other  substances. 

It  is  now  prepared  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied.  These  ways  we 
shall  brietiy  state  and  explain,  and  also  describe  the  pro- 
duction of  the  i^as  from  the  binoxide  of  mercury,  first  used 
by  Dr.  Priestley. 

When  mercury  is  heated,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  atmospheric  air,  it  is  found  that  the  volume  of  the  air  is 
diminished,  and  the  weight  of  the  mercury  increased,  and 
that  it  becomes  during  the  operation  a  red  crvstallme  body, 
which  is  the  binoxide  of  mercury,  formed  by  the  metal  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

When  this  substance  is  subiected  in  a  retort  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  required  for  iu  formation,  the  affinity 
between  the  metal  and  the  oxygen  is  overcome ;  the  former 
returns  to  its  metallic  state,  and  the  latter  to  its  gaseous 
form ;  and  if  added  to  the  residual  atmospheric  air,  its  volume 
is  restored. 

If  it  be  quite  pure,  and  the  operation  be  accurately  per- 
formed. 218  grains  (I  equivalent)  of  binoxide  of  mercury 
should  be  separated  by  the  agency  of  heat  into  202  grains, 
one  equivalent  of  mercury,  and  16  grains,  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  measuring  46*5  cubic  inches. 

By  this  process  then  oxygen  gas  is,  though  indirectly, 
obtained  from  atmospheric  air:  but  there  is  a  natural  metallic 
oxide,  the  binoxide  of  manganei'!,  which  is  found  plentifully, 
and  which  also  yields  it  by  the  mere  application  of  heat,  and 
he  quantity  of  ^as  obtained  is  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  heat  employed;  m  this  case  however,  unUke  that  of  the 
bi.ioxide  of  mercury,  the  metal  is  not  reduced.  The  equi- 
valent of  binoxide  of  manganese  [Manganese]  is  44,  con- 
histing  of  28  of  metal  and  2  equivalents  of  oxygen  =:  16  ; 
and  when  44  grains  are  heated  to  moderate  redness  in  a 
coated  glass  retort,  half  an  equivalent  of  oxygen,  or  4  grains. 
Dieaauring  1 1*6:2  cubic  inche»i  are  expelled,  and  there  remaint  | 


in  the  retort  an  equivalent  of  sesquioxide  of  mar 
composed  of  28  metal  and  12  oxygen  :=  40.  Bu 
equivalent  of  binoxide  be  strongly  heated  iu  an  iru 
It  is  then  converted  into  red  oxide,  consisting  of  one 
lent  of  metal,  and  one  and  one-third  of  oxygei 
two-thirds  of  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  are  expelled 
ing  6*32  grains  and  measuring  16*5  cubic  inehea. 

Another  but  less  eligible  method  of  obtaining 
from  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  is  to  heat  it  with  %\ 
acid  in  a  retort ;  in  this  ea^e  an  equivalent  of  the  I 
=44,  loses  a  whole  equivalent  of  oxygen  ^  8  graioa* 
cubic  inches,  and  there  remain  in  the  retort  prol 
manganese  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  fom 
tosulphate  of  manganese.  It  is  to  be  observed  tli 
statements  of  the  quantities  of  oxygen  proci  le 
given  quanti:y  of  the  binoxide  of  manganese 
the  supposition  of  its  being  quite  pure,  which  » i 
the  ca»e ;  the  binoxide  of  commerce  very  commoiksj  < 
20  per  cent,  of  impurity. 

Red  or  deutoxide  of  lead  also,  when  beati 
or  without  sulph  uric  acid,  yields  oxygen  gat,  bu»  luc ' 
obtained  is  small,  and  the  processes  are  on  several  i 
ineligible.  When  nitrate  of  potash  also  is  heated  to 
it  gives  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  gaa, 
decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid;  but  as  it  come*  ov* 
at  different  periods  of  the  operation  with  variable  q 
of  the  azotic  gas  of  the  nitric  acid,  thisisDotamalliiN 
resorted  to. 

The  oxygen  gas  obtained  from  binoxide 
sufficiently  pure  for  all  the  usual  purpoacb  wi  * 
intended  merely  to  illustrate  the  properties  of  Imvi 
when  the  gas  is  required  for  chemical  analyaitor 
investigations,  it  is  then  obtained  from  the  aalt  1 
called  oxymuriate  of  potash,  but  now  chlorate efpo 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  composed  of  one  eqnhralent 
ric  acid  76.  and  one  of  potash  48  =  124;  and  w 
grains  are  heated  in  a  retort,  they  are  resolved 
equivalent  of  chloride  of  potassium  76,  which  remati 
retort,  and  6  equivalents  of  oxygen,  5  from  the  ac 
from  the  pota:»h  =r  48,  which  measure  nearly  140  < 
ches,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  aubstanc 
yields  so  much  oxygen  gas  or  of  so  great  purity. 

Oxygen  possesses  great  power  of  combination  wi 
elementary  bodies,  there  being  scarcely  one  with 
is  not  known  to  combine  either  by  direct  union  or 
chemical  action.  The  compounds  to  which  it  give 
combining,  for  example,  with  certain  metals,  and 
deed  with  some  other  bodies,  may  be  claased  under  t 
heads  of  oxides,  acids  and  alkalis.  There  are  i 
dies  which,  by  a  moderate  degree  of  oxidation,  beci 
oxides,  and  by  an  increased  degree,  acids ;  aoch  su 
are  charcoal,  phosphorus,  chromiun^,  &c :  but  tb 
instance  of  its  forming  with  diflferent  propQrtkMis 
same  element  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

The  properties  of  oxygen  gas  are,  that  it  ta  d 
colour,  taste,  or  smell,  and  being  transparent^llta  t 
:<ible.  It  possesses  the  mechanical  propertieaof 
air  ;  it  is  capable  of  being  respired,  and  a  given  n 
it  will  support  life  much  longer  than  an  equal  bulk  of 
air;  on  this  account  the  name  of  vital  air  wmI 
upon  it.  It  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  M 
inches  at  a  medium  temperature  and  preuure  v 
34*4  grains,  whereas  an  equal  volume  of  atmoapl 
weighs  31  grains.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  w 
quiring  about  27  times  its  bulk  for  solution.  I  t 
effect  upon  this  gas ;  by  heat,  like  all  gase  , 
merely  expanded  ;  and  electricity  is  incapauie  o«  « 
any  change  in  its  properties.  Oxygen  gas  has  i 
rendered  either  liquid  or  solid  by  the  united  agenc} 
and  pressure,  and  not  having  been  divided  into  two 
kinds  of  matter,  it  is  considered  as  elementary  in  iti 
Its  equivalent,  atomic  or  combining  weight,  is  8. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  the  production  of 
gas  by  the  action  of  electricity,  especially  voltaic  ek 
which,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  the  power  of  i 
both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  water.    Oxygen 
evolved  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  tlie 
leaves  of  trees,  which  by  this  agency  decompose  . 
bonic  acid  diff'used  in  the  atmosphere  firom  \'ahous 
and  by  combining  it  with  their  carbon,  flourish  i 
crease  in  size.     When  compounds  containing  oxvi 
decomposed  by  voltaic  electricity,  the  oxygen  ia  e 
the  gmseoud  state  at  the  auode  or  potittw  pete 
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The  most  remarkable  property  of  oxygen  gas,  and  that  on 
lecount  of  which  it  has  been  called  Fire-air,  is  the  facility 
lod  splendour  with  which  bodies,  when  previously  ignited, 
bum  in  it.  Substances  which  do  not  undergo  combustion  in 
the  air,  will  readily  do  so,  and  with  great  brilliancy,  in  oxygen 
pM ;  iron  for  example  burns  very  readily  in  it  when  pre- 
viously made  red-hot.  The  intensity  of  the  light  emitted 
by  bominff  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas  is  such  as  to  be 
fcaroely  t<M^rable. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  until  after  the  disco- 
feiy  of  ibis  gas  nothing  was  or  could  be  known  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  air,  of  water,  or  of  earth,  all  of  which, 
formerly  reekoned  as  elementary  bodies,  are  now  known  to 
be  compouod*  and  to  contain  oxygen  as  one  of  their  con- 
BtitaenCs*  It  has  also  thrown  great  and  unexpected  light 
m  the  oaturo  of  combustion  and  respiration. 

The  compounds  which  oxygen   forms  with  metals  and 
)ther  elementary  bodies,   are  treated   of  under  their  re- 
rpective  heads,  whether  they  are  oxides,  acids,  or  alkalis. 
OXY'LOPHUS.     [CucuLiD^.  vol.  viii.,  p.  209.] 
OXYMURIATIC  ACID.    [Chlorine.] 
OXYNOTUS,  Mr.  SVainson's  name  for  a  genus  of  Ceb- 
lepvrifue^  or  Caterpillar-  Catchers.    [Shrikes.] 

OXYRHYNCHS,  a  name  given  by  M.  Latreille  to  a 
rrnat  division  of  Brachyurous  crustaceans,  consisting  of  the 
d€t,  the  Oxwtomes,  and  many  of  the  Anomura  (Ano< 
»)  of  M.  Milne  Edwards.  The  latter  zoologist  how- 
;vci:  remarks  that  as  the  classification  in  which  the  term 
ras  employed  has  been  long  abandoned  even  by  its  author, 
le  (M.  Milne  Edwards)  had  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
noonvenient  to  apply  it  to  the  family  about  to  be  noticed, 
tnd  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  adding  a  new  name  to  zoolo- 
pcal  nomenclature,  which  is  already  so  vast. 

The  natural  groujp,  then,  to  which  M.  Milne  Edwards 
ipplies  the  name  '  Oxyrhinque*  is  that  which  presents  a 
aenrous  system  more  centralised  than  he  has  as  yet  disco- 
rered  among  the  crustaceans,  and  it  is  principally  for  that 
am  that  he  places  the  Oxyrhynchs  at  the  head  of  the 
■cries  formed  by  these  animals.    In  fact,  he  observes,  the 
dilEereot  medullary  ganglions  of  the  thorax  do  not,  in  this 
iostaooe^  form  more  than  a  single  solid  mass  in  the  form  of 
i  disk,  whilst  in  the  other  Decapods,  of  which  the  internal 
snatomy  is  known,  these  same  ganglions  remain  more  or 
less  distiDet,  and  only  unite  so  as  to  form  a  circular  ring. 
In  many  of  the  Oxyrhynchs,  M.  Milne  Edwards  has  also 
remarked  that  the  two  portions  of  the  liver,  instead  of  being 
eompletely  separated  as  in  the  other  Decapods,  are  united 
so  the  median  line  by  an  unequal  lobe :   this  viscus  is  well 
ieveloped  and  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  vault  of  the 
branchial  cavity.     The  number  of  branchice  is  always  nine 
oo  each  side  of  the  thorax ;  seven  of  these  organs,  the  last 
of  which  is  inserted  above  the  third  foot,  are  very  much 
developed,  and  rest  on  the  vault  of  the  sides,  whilst  the  two 
Qithers  are  often  reduced  to  the  rudimentary  state,  and  are 
hidden  at  the  base  of  the  first.    Lastly,  the  vault  of  the 
rtffptnitory  coBoity  is  but  slightly  elevated,  and,  throughout  its 
extent, nearlyeomes  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
branchiflB.    The  rest  of  the  internal  organization  offers  uo- 
Ihiog  peculiar. 
Bat  the  same  assertion  cannot  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
>rnal  organisation  of  these  animals.    The  general  form 
J>eir  body  approximates  to  that  of  a  triangle,  of  which 
is  ronnded  and  turned  backwards.    The  carapace 
always  very  unequal,  rough  with  spines  or  hairs, 
rkably  longer  than  it  is  wide ;  the  regions,  with  the 
u  of  the  hepatic,  are  ordinarily  distinct;  the  sto- 
region  is  nearly  always  longer  than  it  is  wide,  al- 
it  occupies  all  the  width  of  the  post-orbital  part  of 
)ace,  and  is  never  divided  into  two  on  the  median 
«>7  «  nearly  linear  prolongation  of  the  genital  region,  as 
•       a  greater  number  of  the  Cyclomeiopes  and  the 

^       «f»v.    The  last-named  region  is,  in  general,   but 
»       doned,  and  is  confounded  more  or  less  completely 
chal  region,  or  is  truncated  anteriorly.    The 
;  s  \  are  rudimentary  and  indistinct,   but  the 

L I      ins  are  very  much  developed,  and  extend  be- 
ef     of  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternal  nlastron ; 
U6  eoucave,  and  it  is  always  towards  their  miadle  that 
mrapace  presents  the  greatest  width.     Nothing  parti- 
is  observable   in  the  cardial  and  intestinal  regions. 
Jront  is  always  narrow,  and,  in  general,  advances  so  as 
»c  e  a  very  projecting  rostrum.    The  orbits  are  di- 

J  or  leas  obliquely  out^rardsi  and  are  often  so 
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small  and  so  little  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ocular 
stems,  that  these  organs  cannot  bend  back ;  the  post-fora- 
minal  portions  of  these  cavities  is  rather  deep,  and  extends, 
as  usual,  rather  far  outwards,  that  the  eyes  may  be  entirely 
hidden  therein.    The  antennce  of  the  first  pair  exhibit  no- 
thing remarkable  in  form ;  but  their  moveable  stem  is  fairly 
developed ;   they  bend  back,  nearly  always,  longitudinally, 
and  are  lodged  in  receptacles  equally  longitudinal  and  com- 
pletely separated  from   the  orbital  cavities.    In  nearly  all 
the  Brachyura  the  first  joint  of  the  external  antenna)  is  ex- 
tremely developed,  and  completely  soldered  to  the  front  and 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  ptei7gostomian  regions; 
it  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  wall  of  the 
orbit,  and  presents  at  its  base  a  circular  aperture,  which  is 
filled  by  a  calcareous  disk  belonging  to  the  auditory  appa- 
ratus; the  two  succeeding  joints  are,  in  general,  perfectly 
free,  and  support  a  rather  long  terminal  stem.    The  epis- 
tome  is,  in  general,  nearly  sauare;  the  antennary  region 
very  much  developed,  and  the  edge  of  the  buccal  frame, 
which  terminates  it  posteriorly,  is  nearly  straight  and  pro- 
jects much.    The  pterygostomian  regions,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  extended,  and  are  in  general  rather  clearly  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  corresponding  with  the  efferent  canal 
of  the  respiratory  cavity,  and  the  other  situated  in  front  of 
and  outside  the  first ;  finally,  the  curved  line  which  indicates 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  dorsal  piec«  of  the  carapace  with 
the  lateral  claws,  terminates  towards  the  base  of  the  third 
foot.     The  external  jaw-feet  never  reach  beyond  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  buccal  frame  ;   their  first  joint  is  large, 
and  serves  as  a  valvule  to  close  the  aperture  which  is  seen 
immediately  before  the  anterior  feet,  and  conducts  to  the 
branchial  cavity ;  it  supports  at  its  internal  extremity  a  palp 
and  a  stem,  of  which  the  two  first  joints  are  very  large  and 
cover  the  rest  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  of  which  the  three 
last  pieces  are  by  much  the  least :   the  general  form  of  this 
species  of  opercula  varies,  but  is  never  triangular.    The 
jaiD-feet  of  the  second  pair  present  nothing  remarkable ; 
the  first  joint  of  the  palp  of  those  of  the  third  is  always 
longer  than  the  cx)rneous  blade,  which  represents  the  exter- 
nal portion  of  the  stem.  The  other  appendages  of  the  mouth 
offer  nothing  particular.    In  general,  the  sternal  plastron 
is  nearly  circular,  and  the  space  which  separates  the  pos- 
terior feet  inconsiderable.     The  median  apodeme  of  the 
thorax  ordinarily  only  occupies  the  last  ring :  the  sella  Tur- 
cica is  not  much  elevated,  and  the  sternal  apodemes,  which 
separate  the  corresponding  cells  from  the  external  jaw-feet 
and  the  thoracic  three  first  pair,  are  far  from  extending  near 
to  the  median  line  of  the  body.     The  first  pair  of  feet  are 
generally  of  the  same  size  on  each  side ;   but  their  dimen- 
sions are  very  different  in  some  species  and  also  in  the  sexes. 
The  succeeding  feet  are  often  of  enormous  length,  and  are 
nearly  always  slender  and  cylindrical ;   this  disposition  is 
even  carried  so  far  in  some  of  the  Oxyrhynchs  that  it  has 
obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Sea-spiders,    The  second 
or  third  last  paira  are  sometimes  subcheliform ;  but  these 
organs  never  take  the  form  of  natatory  fins,  and  in  general 
those  of  the  three  last  pairs  diminish  gradually  in  length. 

It  is  in  the  basilary  joint  of  the  posterior  feet  that  the 
apertures  which  give  a  passage  to  the  intromissive  organs  of 
the  male  are  situated :  these  organs  are  in  immediate  rela- 
tionship with  the  abdominal  members,  and  are  never  lodged 
in  a  transversal  canal  of  the  sternum.  The  disposition  of 
the  abdomen  varies  much ;  sometimes  it  presents  seven  dis- 
tinct pieces ;  sometimes  that  of  the  female  only  offers  six, 
five,  or  even  four ;  whilst  that  of  the  males  remains  com- 
posed of  seven  separate  rings ;  sometimes  the  males  have 
only  six  segments.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
males  the  space  comprised  between  the  posterior  feet  is  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  abdomen.  With  regard  to  the  appen- 
dages of  this  part  of  the  body,  they  present  nothing  parti- 
cular in  the  female,  and  in  the  male  those  of  the  first  pair 
are  in  general  slender,  styliform,  truncated  at  the  end, 
nearly  straight,  and  rather  long ;  whilst  those  of  the  second 
pair  are  rudimentary. 

Habits,  Food,  <^-c. — The  Oxyrhynchs  are  all  essentially 
marine.  None  are  known  to  live  in  fresh-water  or  to  fre- 
quent the  shores  of  the  sea ;  but  all  inhabit  great  depths, 
and  are  generally  obtained  when  dredging  mv  large  fish. 
Their  long  feet  would  convey  an  idea  of  nimbleness,  but 
these  Crustacea  are  in  general  slow  in  their  motions,  and 
soon  die  out  of  water.  No  swimmers  are  known  among 
them. 

*ii*  No  fossil  Oxyrhynchs  have  as  yet  been  detected* 
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(M.  EJitarili.)  M.  Milne  RilvoTiU  (liviiloi  thiii  fiimily, trliich 
Diiilirart-t  ■  riiiiKidi'mblo  niiiiilinr  of  gcnura,  xntii  llireu 
tribi-i— ihc  M-irrorridiiiut,  llic  Miiiiint  ur  Maimtt;  anil  the 
Piirlhrnni-iiiiii.  The  TcoAet  will  rnxl  Iliu  twi>  Hi^t  Ireatiil 
ur  ill  lliii  work  hthIlt  Ihoir  Tcstwclivo  lilies,  and  llie  IKtr- 
Ihniti'ianii  will  be  (tiMt-ribci  nnikT  lliat  name. 

OXYRHYNCHUS.  H.  Turarain.-k's  name  for  ajeiiua 
of  biril*  placed  tiy  Mr.  Svainson  under  the  famil}'  Piddte. 

[WoOnPKCKKHS.] 

OXYRHYNCHUS.    rEcvpr.] 

OXY'STOMA.  Tlie  OTyttnmei  of  M.  de  Ulainville 
fiiriu  thu  nrili  family  of  bid  Asiphonobranekiata.    [Ja»- 

THIN  a] 

OXYSTOMES.  tlio  name  appliod  by  M.  Jlilnc  Edwards 
to  iho  fuunh  and  la^ii  family  uf  Bruchyunus  crustDcoans 
(type,  Leucntia,  Pabr.)<  cunipriiiii):  all  the  cruslarea  which 
iuu«t  resemble  the  lype  in  their  L^izncral  or^miiKalion, 
oipcciaUy  in  the  I'liii'rnrciiatiuii  ut'thc  buccal  apparatus. 

Thc'apcrlures  fur  the  passage  uf  llic  ititruniissiivu  ergani 
of  the  nialo*  arc  hollowed  uiit  in  Iho  basUary  joint  of  the 

fisterioT  feel,  as  in  the  Oxyrhyiuhs  and  the  Cyelomclopes. 
he  disposition  of  the  branchico  is  also  nearly  the  same  as 
ill  the  last-named  group,  hut  somoliniei  tho  number  of 
th«to  urBaus  is  leu  ennsidurablo,  and  dtiea  not  amount  to 
moro  than  kix  ou  each  side.    In  uio!.t  uf  these  cruslnceaus 
the  branchial  cavity  does  not  prciciil  at  the  base  of  thu  fuct 
any  aperture  (or  the  eotrnnce  of  the  wale r 
nnsniration.  and  this  liquid  only  arrives  there  by  a  gutter 
hollowoil  out  on  each  side  uf  tho  prelabial  space,  serving 
niHUHii^o  for  the  water  expelled  fniiii  the  branehiat  cavii 
This  canal  is  very  long  in  nearly  all  the  Oxyslomes,  and 
converted  into  a  species  of  tube  bv  a  pTo]on;>3liun  of  tlte 
anlurior  jan-fuct.    The  internal  sun  parts  have  not  a 
been  discovered  to  present  any  particular  «rgani7aIion. 

The  Carnfiatx  ii  conn-ully  more  or  less  circular,  but 
•iimelimci  it  is  ciinvu  anteriorly  only,  and  much  resembles 
Ihat  of  some  of  tho  Cyclouietopc^  The  eyo  are  ordinarily 
tmalL  The  diiiposilion  of  the  ualennrp  vurici,  but  in  mnst 
cose*  the  region  oecoiiicd  by  these  a|i|icnda{!C^  is  of  Kmnll 
extent.  The  buccal /rami' i-i  in  must  uf  Ihc  family  entirely 
triaiiKular,  and  icrtninates  anteriorly  by  a  narrow  summit, 
which  is  much  prulouged,  often  lo  a  level  with  the  eyes  and 
close  to  tho  front.  The  external  jaio-feet  whieh  fill  this 
hme  also  ordinarily  the  form  of  an  cloiigate<1  triangle,  and 
do  not  permit  the  terminal  slemlct  lu  be  perceived  exter- 
nally; they  advaucu  then  near  to  the  cxtremiiy  of  the  buc- 
cal frame,  but  never  reach  it,  &o  that  there  it  alnays  at  this 
point  X  gaping  aperture  which  serves  fur  the  passni^  uf  the 
water  necessary  fur  rcspir^ition ;  In  other  i-iisi's  the  exlernal 
jaw-fuel  are  much  shorter  than  the  buccal  fi  atuo ;  the  lamel- 
lar appcmlaf^  of  tho  internal  jatrfrel  inueli  exceuds  II,  and 
their  third  joicit,  which  is  narrow  and  more  or  less  l:i|>ered 
anteriorly,  doct  not  cover  the  three  tinall  terminal  joints. 
The  anterior /cfl  are  nearly  always  short,  and  in  Iho  greati^r 
part  uf  the  family  the  hand  is  coiDpKSBeil,  liloro  or  le^s 
elevated  above  la  the  form  of  a  crest,  and  disposed  so  n^  to 
be  capable  of  exact  ap|ilicatiun  against  the  buccal  fratuo. 
M.  Milno  EdwanlK  divides  the  family  into  Ihe  following 
tribes— the  Leucotiaui,  the  Calajqiiant,  the  Corytliaiit,  and 
the  Dorippians. 

Lcucofians.  (M.  E<Wards.) 
Carapace,  in  general  circnl 
rather  strong  projection,  at  tho 
luund  the  front  and  the  oibils.  Fnint  iiarruw,  and  orbital 
cavities  very  small  and  nearly  circular.  The  inUrnal  uti- 
tetiatr  bend  back  nearly  alwavs  transversely  or  very  ob- 
liquely under  the  front :  and  llic  rrternat  anlrnnir,  which 
are  inscited  in  a  narrow  but  deep  notch  of  the  orbilary 
internal  aiiKlOi  are  nearl)  rudiinentar)'.  The  Intecul  frame 
is  in  general  regularly  Irianiiular,  and'the  external  juir/ret 
of  the  same  form  do  nut  sliow  uncovered  the  stcnilet  which 
supports  their  tliiid  joint ;  the  palp  ur  lateral  branch  of 
tbeau  uryans  is  very  large,  and  their  base  is  scjiarated  from 
that  of  the  anterior  feet  liy  a  prolongation  of  tho  piorygns- 
tomiftn  region,  whicli  is  iu>ldcre<l  into  Ihe  sicmal  planlroit. 
The  result  is  ilial  the  aperture  situated  ordi 
point,  and  serving  for 
respiralury  cavity,  is  here  «i 
arrivv*  at  the  biani-hicD  by  mt 
each  sideiif IhepielabialKpui 
Oduuls  of  till 


uf  thu  water  into  the 
i:;,  and  that  lliiuid  only 

lif  two  [^.n:ils  lL){l..>vcd  on 

id  parallel  lo  the  elTereul 

Thescc.nd  pair  uf  jaw- 

Toet  present  tiotliing  fuiuaikabtu ;  but  the  Urst  pair  have 
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the  terminal  joint  of  their  fIciu  lamellar,  and  nutTii^entlf 
lung  to  arrive  at  the  anterior  extrciuily  ufliie  buccal  fnma^ 

Tho  tternal  plailroii  f  iieaily  circular,  and  the  le^fv  an 
sli^niler.  The  number  of  abduminal  joints  is  ihieo  ur  few; 
(M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges  llio  fidlowlngr  genera  unte 
this  tribe— /irrfiiJin,  mit/m,  Myra,  Ilia  GWin,  J>itran^ 
Prnephona,  Nurtia.  Kbalia,  Oreiipborwt,  Iphii,  ■nd  Atk 
Wo  shall  endeavour  In  illustrale  two  of  these  ^nera  u  ft 
subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

Culappians. 

Ctirapaee  somctimrj  circular,  sometimes  very  mnrli  «i< 
denod,  and  always  more  or  less  convex.  Fronlolmadenla 
width,  and  the  laleial  burdert  uf  Ihc  carapace  deliate  and 
mure  or  less  dentilated.  lirli-rnnt  anleiiiue  small,  but  verv 
distinct.  External  or  first  pair  ot  fret  strong,  coiDpreM*4 
curved  so  as  lo  apply  thcinsi'lves  auaiiint  the  buccal  ia|iei^ 
and  armed  above  with  a  niore  or  less  etutaled  cnsL  Tb 
apurturcs  by  which  the  uairr  arrives  In  tlierespintoryravi- 
ties  are  disposed  in  ihe  urdiiiary  manner  iu  front  of  llw 
base  of  thu  auletior  feel,  i:iiit  the  number  of  branchiB  m 
normal. 

The  genera  arran,;cd  by  Itl.  Milno  Edwards  uoder  this 
Iribc  arc,  Cu/ajiiiii, Plali/iiiri u.  MiiTsia,  OrytAia,  MaUla,ul 
U'l.alw.  CMiiMia  ond  H'lalm  have  already  been  ilk^ 
Uatcd  in  this  work. 

C-jrvstiuns. 

M.  Milno  Edwards  is  of  oi'inion  tliat  the  crvtaNUI 
which  compose  this  group  establish  the  pasnst  hiitiwi 
the  Cani'erians  and  the  Ualap|iians  on  one  uibh  and  tbt 
Anurous  Lh'capods  (JJecupodr*  .-fuourn)  on  the  etlMt.  The 
biinal  frame  is  not  so  narrow  anteriorly  is  it  ii  in  Ibe 
f;reater  part  of  the  Oj'^i/wi**,  andlhcyair/ert  de  notrlkM 
It  exactly,  the  external  antenna  axa  Tery  latca^  and  the 
iternal  pla*triin  is  very  narrow. 

The  fulloning  genera  come  under  this  tribe  in  the  tvsleB 
of  M.  Milne  Edward*:  Ahlycyrim,  TA/o.  Pdydemi,  O 
rytle*.  Nauliherpulcf,  and  I'teudneoryetet.  Of  that 
genera,  Cnrysles  has  already  been  described  and  illusUaMi 

Dorippians. 
Carapace  very  much  dcpresjcd,  truncated  anterierly. « 
little  widened  behind,  nearly  nnadrilatcral,  %nil  in  Itiwnl 
tooshort  to  cover  the  wlmlc  body.  FnnI  wide;  ensofib 
ordinary  siic.  DiMKisiliun  of  the  mnuth  approiiiutiBi 
nearly  lo  that  in  Cal.ij'jM,  Muriia.  Sco.  The  waterrCMcbM 
the  hranchiic  by  twu  apertures  situated  in  fhmt  of  the  bM 
of  the  anterior  fccL  The  tierna.  platlron  h  etreolar  vA 
slronnly  recurved  up  towards  its  iKxIerior  part.  The  oii»- 
riorfref  are  sliurt ;  those  of  tho  two  succeedinr  paits  in 
long  anil  terminated  by  n  slyliform  joint.  Thelul  or  ibe 
two  last  pair  arc  Inserted  above  Ihe  others,  npea  the  bark, 
so  to  speak,  and  ore  nearly  always  much  iinillcr  Ibtn  tbt 
preceding :  IliC]'  are  tcrmiiialud  in  general  by  a  booked  joinl, 
so  disposed  as  to  be  capable  uf  acting  as  a  prehcnsilt  eipn. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges  the  following  Bcnerftimder 
this  tribe :  Daripj  e,  Cj/niop/fia,  Caphyra,  and  ElMna.  Of 
these,  Doripi  e  ami  Elhasa  hare  been  already  deeeribedvtl 
il1nstralc<l  in  this  work. 

OXY'STOMUS,  Mr.  Swalnion's  name  fbr  ■  gnvHt 
birds  arranged  by  hlin  among  the  typical  Staring*.  [Srri- 

OXVU'RUS,  Mr.  Rwainsm's  name  fur  a  Renm  of  blA 
iilaccd  by  him  under  the  subfiimily  Certkiantf,  with  dit  M- 

Generic  Charurter.~~WA   short,   straight,  verv  slendo; 
resembling  that  of  a  Sylvia :  the  sides  compressed  ind  ibi 
niari;in  inlle\nl ;  the  tips  entire.  WiiiRsratherlengtbcDtd; 
the  outer  unills  graduated,  the  fourth  and  flfih  equal.   F«l 
large.    Middle  toe  of  the  same  length  as  Ihe  hinder; 
Iocs  unujual,  the  outer  connected  to  the  middle  as  ». 
Ihe  flr^t  point;  inner  toe  fhorlcst.     Tail  gmdualcd. 
*'"   innt-rweb  brnail,  and  abruptly  sinualcd  at   ihe   wh: 
'  web  very  narrow ;  tips  of  llic  shafts  hard  and  nakM 
as  ill  lii-nilmeoliiptrt. 

I,nraHly.Sou\h  America.   (Sw.) 

Exomple*.  t}Tyiirut  ornatu*  and  OTonurvi  Jtutdtt- 

(Lri.h..  ■  Svil.'l 

OYER  .\NI)  TERMINER.  Tliwe  words  in  ulititf 
law  Freneh  denote  a  commiuiunronniiiga court  nfenffllatl 
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the  distinguishing  character  of  which  is  de- 
them.  The  substance  of  the  commission,  or 
raii  antiently  called,  is  an  authority  given  by  the 
rlain  persons  judicially  to  hear  and  determine 
ler)  certain  specified  offences.  The  commis- 
;r  and  terminer  are  the  most  comprehensive  of 
»>mEnissions  which  constitute  the  authority  of 
of  assize  on  the  circuits.  On  these  occasions 
>uaUy  directed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  several 
I  of  state,  two  judges  of  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
ag*s  counsel,  the  serjeants-at-law,  and  the  asso- 

(excepting  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  where  all 

lOoers  but  one  are  of  the  quorum)  the  judges, 
»elv  and  serjeants  are  always  of  the  quorum,  so 
er  commissioners  cannot  act  without  the  presence 
iVOm  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  at  the  assizes 
e    terms  of  their  commissions,  jurisdiction  to 

the  truth  of  all  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason, 
d  misdemeanors  committed  within  the  several 
I  places  which  constitute  their  circuits,  and  also  to 
iermine  the  same  on  certain  days  and  at  certain 
e  appointed  by  themselves.  Besides  these  or- 
is of  oyer  and  terminer  at  the  assizes,  special 
>  of  oyer  and  terminer  are  sometimes  issued 
t  occasions  where  ofi'ences  of  a  dangerous  ten- 

been  committed  in  particular  districts,  and 
ublic  peace  and  security  require  immediate  in- 
unishment.  So  also  special  commissions  have 
mes  issued  where  from  particular  circumstances 
itency  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  would  occasion  a 
ustice.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  oc- 
Q  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  was 
'  Bristol  and  sole  criminal  judge  under  the 
the  city.  A  forgery  of  Mr.  Dunning's  name  to 
hange  having  been  committed  in  Bristol,  he  pro- 
1  to  try  a  case  in  which  he  was  a  party  inte- 

it  was  therefore  necessary  to  issue  a  special 

for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and    determining 
flfence.     Upon  special  commissions  of  oyer  and 
J  course  of  the  proceedings  is  nearly  the  same 
nary  or  general  commissions. 
l-CATCHER.     [Sea-Pie.] 
:S,  or  OSTRACEANS,  a  family  of  monomyiai- 
fers.     According  to  Lamarck,  the  definition  of 
8,  'Ligament  interior  or  dcmi-interior.     Shell 
d  foliated,  sometimes  papyraceous.' 
defined  his  genus  Ostrea  as  ^  Animal  1[eihy\i, 
e»  inequivalve,  subaurited.     Hinge  edentulous, 
w  ovate  little  excavation  and  lateral  transverse 

he  divided  the  genus  into  the  following  seo- 

*  Pectines  auriculati,  sequilateres. 

\A  section  come  those  Pectens  which  .have  nearly 
auriculations,  as  Pectines  maximus,  Jacobcnu, 
linuta,  Pleuronectesy  Padula,  Plica. 

ctines  auricula  altera  intus  ciliato  Spinosa. 

bich  are  arranged  P^c/iVzf*  Pallium^  nodosa.  Pes 
:ens,  obliterata,  sani^uinea,  varia,  Pusio,  glabra, 
,  gidda. 

*ectines  valvulis  oltcro  latere  magis  gibbis, 
f  P.  flavicanSyfasciafa,  Lima. 
♦***  Rudcs,  vulgo  Ostrea)  dicta), 

Ostreje  Malleus,  diluviatnu  Folium^  orbicularis, 
aurita,  Pcrtni,  Iso^nitumj  dwA  Ephijypiwn. 
s   Pectinidw  conaist(id  of  the  genera  Pedum, 
riostoma,    Peclen,    Plicatula,   Spondylus,   and 

iceans  of  the  same  author  consist  of  the  genera 
Istrea,  Vulsella,  Placuna,  and  Anomia. 
indcr  his  Huitres  (Ostrea,  Linn.),  arranges 
(phcpa,  Peclen,  Lima,  and  Pedum  ;  and  he  adds, 
ilowing  fossil  'j^encrsi  —  Ilinnites,  Plagiostoma, 
Dianchora,   and   Podoysis,  might  here  find  a 

nated  to  the  Oysters,  although  multivalve,  should 
pinion,  the  Anomia  of  Bruguiere.  He  then  pro- 
arjtna,  a  genus  related  to  Anomia.  and  makes 
y  Oytters,  Spo/tdylus,  Linn,  (with  Plicatula, 
follow.     To  those   succeed  Malleus,   Vulsella, 

ractam  of  M,  do  Bbitiville  consist  of  Anomia^  I 


Hacuna,' Harpax,  Ostrea,  and  Gryphcea;  and  his  Sub- 
ostraceans,  of  the  genera  Ostrea,  Spondylus,  Plicatula,  Hin- 
nites,  Pecten,  Pedum,  and  Lima. 

Of  these  arrangements,  that  of  Linncous,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, appears  to  be  as  natural  as  any ;  and  the  Oysters,  pro- 
perly so  called,  Pectens,  and  Limcp,  are  treated  of  in 
this  work  under  the  article  Pectinid.e.  We  see  no  good 
reason  why  Gryphcea  (Anomia  Gryphus,  Linn.)  and  Ano- 
mia should  not  be  associated  with  that  family. 

OZANAM,  JACQUES,  was  born  in  the  year  1640.  at 
Bouligneux,  in  the  present  department  of  the  A  in.  His 
family,  though  of  Jewish  extraction,  had  long  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  his  father  was 
possessed  of  considerable  landed  property,  to  which  some 
ecclesiastical  patronage  was  attached.  Jacques,  being  the 
younger  of  two  sons,  was  designed  for  the  church,  and  ac- 
cordingly began  the  necessary  studies,  but  less  from  his 
own  inclination  than  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his 
father.  His  biographers  describe  him  as  naturally  pious, 
generous,  witty,  and  gallant ;  but  he  certainly  was  too  tole- 
rant for  a  churchman  of  his  day.  The  theological  writings 
to  which  his  attention  was  directed  gave  him  little  satisfac- 
tion. Other  subjects  of  investigation,  such  as  chemistry, 
mechanics,  &c.,  which  seemed  to  admit  of  more  useful  ap- 
plication, attracted  his  notice,  and  thenceforward  his  theo- 
logical studies  were  attended  to  solely  from  compulsion  or 
a  sense  of  duty.  The  tutor  to  whose  care  he  had  been  con- 
fided possessed  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  mathe- 
matics, and  from  him  he  may  have  received  some  assistance 
in  reading  them ;  but,  with  this  exception,  he  was  self- 
taught;  and  although  he  never  attained  to  any  great 
emmence  as  a  mathematician,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
useful  works,  which  became  extremely  popular,  and  passed 
through  many  editions. 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  about  four  years 
after  he  commenced  reading  for  the  church,  left  him  free  to 
follow  whatever  occupation  he  chose.  He  accordingly  removed 
to  Lyon,  where  he  began  teaching  the  mathematics  gratui- 
tously, regarding  it  as  a  degradation  to  receive  payment  for 
his  instruction.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long  act 
under  this  impression,  as  his  pecuniary  means  were  limited, 
and  his  attachment  to  games  of  chance  frequently  led  him 
to  the  gaming-table. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  chancellor  of  France,  he  removed 
to  the  French  capital,  where  his  amours  soon  drew  so  heavily 
upon  his  resources,  that  he  determined  upon  marrying,  as 
the  most  effectual  way  of  curtailing  his  expenditure.  His 
wife  was  without  fortune,  but  possessed  of  so  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  that  his  greatest  aiHiction  was  occasioned  by 
her  death  in  1701.  By  her  he  had  twelve  children.  At 
Paris  he  had  for  many  years  considerable  success  as  a  ma- 
thematical tutor,  though  he  was  patronised  much  more  by 
foreigners  than  by  his  own  countrymen.  Most  of  the  former 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  same  year  as  that  in 
which  his  wife  died ;  and  from  that  time,  the  income  he 
derived  from  his  profession  was  both  small  and  uncer- 
tain. Montucla,  speaking  of  his  scientific  productions,  re- 
marks, *  He  promoted  the  mathematics  by  his  treatise 
upon  lines  of  the  second  order;  and  had  he  pursued 
the  same  branch  of  research,  he  would  have  acquired 
a  more  solid  reputation  than  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Course,"  *'  Recreations,"  or  **  Mathematical  Dictionary ;" 
but  having  to  look  to  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  he 
wisely  consulted  the  taste  of  his  purchasers  rather  than  his 
own.'  (Histoire  des  Mathim.,  ii.,  p.  168.)  When  far 
advanced  in  years  he  was  admitted  an  cl^ve  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  died  at  Paris,  of  apoplexy,  April  3,  1717 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works,  in  the  order  of  publi- 
cation : — 

1,  *  M6thode  pour  tracer  lesCadrans,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1673- 
85-1730;  2, 'Geometric  pratique,'  12mo.,  Paris,  1684-89- 
1736-64;  3,  *  Tables  de  Sinus,  Tangentes,  &c.,'  8vo.,  Paris, 
1 685-1 730-41 ;  4,  *  Traite  des  Lignes  du  premier  genre,'  8vo., 
Paris,  1687  ;  5,  'Usage  de  I'lnstrument  universel  pour  re- 
soudre  promptement  tons  les  Probl^mes  do  la  G6om6trie 
pratique,*  12mo.,  Paris,  1688,  1700-36-48-94  (the  instru- 
ment referred  to  is  the  proportional  compass) ;  6,  *M6thodo 
de  lever  les  Plans  et  les  Cartes  de  Terre  et  de  Mer,*  12mo., 
Paris,  1693-1750  (the  same  improved  by  Audierne,  12mo., 
Paris,  1782);  7,  •  Dictionnaire  Math^matique,'  4to.,  Amst., 
1691  (the  same  translated  and  abridged  by  Raphson,  8vo., 
London,  1702);    8, '  Cours  de  Mathcmatique,'  5  vols*  8vo.| 
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Paris,  1693,  Amst,  1699;  9,  *  Recreations  matbematiques 
tt  physiques,' 4  vuls.  8 vo^  Paris,  1 694-1 720-25-35-77  (the 
san<e  improved  and  augmented  by  Montucia,  8vo..  Paris, 
1778-90;  the  same  in  English  by  Dr.  Hutton,  8vo.,  Lond., 
1803);  10, 'Trait6  de  la  Fortification.' 8vo.,  Paris,  1694- 
1720  (the  same  translated  by  Desaguliers,  8vo.,Oxr.,  Lond., 
1711);  ll,*Trigonom6trie,M2mo.,  Paris,  1698;  12. 'Md- 
thode  facile  pour  arpenter  et  mesurer  toutes  sortes  de 
Superficies,  &c.,'  12rao.,  Paris,  1699-1725-47-58-79;  13. 
•  Elements  dAlg^bre,'  8vo.,  Arast.,  1702 ;  14,  *  G^ographie 
et  Cosmographif,*  8yo.,  Paris,  1711 ;  15,  '  La  Perspective, 
tli^orique  et  pratique,*  8vo.,  Paris,  1711-20.  In  the  '  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences '  for  1 707  there  is  a  paper 
by  him  entitled  '  Observations  sur  un  Probldme  de  Trigo- 
nometric spherique.*  To  the  '  Journal  des  Savans '  he  con- 
tributed: 1,  '  Proof  of  the  Theorem  that  neither  the  sum 
nor  I  he  difference  of  two  fourth  powers  c^n  be  a  fourth 
power,*  May,  1680 ;  2,  *  Answer  to  a  Problem  proposed  by 
M.  Comiers,'  Nov.,  1681 ;  3,  *  Proof  of  a  Theorem  relative 
to  Imaginary  Roots,*  April,  1685 ;  4, '  Method  of  determin- 
ing the  cubic  and  sursolid  roots  of  a  Binomial.*  At  bis 
death  he  left  a  treatise  in  MS.  upon  the  Diophantine  Ana- 
lysis, which  came  into  the  possession  of  M.  Aguesseau. 
He  also  published  a  corrected  and  augmented  edition  of 
Vlaco's  •  Trigonometry.*  8vo.,  Paris,  1720-65. 

{Eloge,  par  Fontenelle ;  (JSuvres  divenes.  La  Have,  1728- 
29,  fol.,  iii.,  p.  260-5;  Biographie  Universelle;  &c) 

OZARK  MOUNTAINS,  THE.  constitute  an  extensive 
mountain  region  in  the  United  States  of  America,  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  They  occupy  more  than  half  the  state  of 
Arkansas  and  a  considerableportion  of  the  state  of  Missouri 
south  of  the  Missouri  river.  Their  northern  extremity  forms 
the  elevated  shores  of  the  Missouri  river  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Osage  and  Gasconade  rivers,  where  the  river  begins  to 
run  eastward :  the  hillv  country  also,  which  extends  between 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  along 
the  west  side  of  the  latter  river  to  Cape  Girardeau,  may  be 
considered  as  the  eastern  declivity  of  tne  northern  portion  of 
this  mountain  region.  The  mountains  extend  south-west 
from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  to  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  which  may  be  considered  as  breaking  through  the 
region :  south  of  the  Arkansas  river  a  mountainous  country 
extends  as  far  south  as  the  Red  River.  It  is  not  known 
if  the  elevated  tract  which  runs  along  the  southern  banks 
of  the  last-mentioned  river,  and  in  which  the  numerous 
rivers  of  Texas  have  their  origin,  is  so  connected  with  the 
Ozark  Mountains  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of 
them.  But  this  seems  to  be  the  only  continuous  elevated 
irround  which  unites  the  Ozarks  with  the  Chippewyan  or 
Rocky  Mountains. 

This  mountain  region  extends,  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, firom  the  Red  River  to  the  Missouri,  more  than  350 
miles  in  length.  If  the  country  about  the  upper  branches 
of  White  River,  which  is  covered  with  high  hills,  is  consi- 
dered as  a  portion  of  the  Ozarks,  their  width  from  west  to 
east  cannot  fall  short  of  1 00  miles.  Thus  the  Ozarks  cover 
a  surface  of  rather  more  than  36,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  England,  between  90^  and 
97**  W.  long,  and  between  34*^  and  39°  N.  lat 

The  Ozarks,  unlike  the  Apallachian  Mountains,  do  not 
consist  of  parallel  ridges.  It  seems  that  it  is  only  towards 
the  western  edge  of  the  mountain  region  that  a  continuous 
ridge  occurs. 

At  the  northern  extremity,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gasco- 
nade river,  this  range  is  of  moderate  elevation,  hardly  ex- 
ceeding 500  or  600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  its  elevation 
increases  farther  south.  Its  highest  point  is  about  the 
sources  of  the  White  and  Osage  rivers,  tne  two  most  consi- 
derable rivers  which  originate  in  these  mountains.  Farther 
south  the  ranze  again  decreases  in  elevation,  until  it  termi- 
nates on  the  Arkansas  west  of  Fort  Smith,  in  some  toler- 
ably high  hills.  The  mountains  between  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  River  form  a  continuous  range,  running  east  and  west, 
and  the  highest  summits.  Mount  Cerne.  the  Sugar-Loaf 
Mountains,  and  Cavaniol  Mountain,  attain  an  elevation  of 
between  2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  last- 
mentioned  range  is  called  the  Massernc  Mountains. 

The  country  north  of  the  Masserne  Mountains  and  east 
of  the  ridge  running  alon^  the  western  edge  of  the  Ozarks, 
is  entirely  covered  with  high  hills,  which  extend  eastward  I 
to  a  line  drawn  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mas-  ' 


seme  Mountains,  near  Little  Rock  or  Arkopoli 
kansas,  to  the  town  of  St  Genevieve  on  the  1^ 
(38^  N.  lat).     This  extensive   region,  which  c< 
the  eastern  broad  slope  of  the  Ozark,  has  an   c 
broken  surface.    The  hills  and  mountains,  which 
tered  over  it  in  confusion,  rise  from  800  to  1800  ( 
the  sea-level,  and    from    500   to    1500   feet    ab 
base.     They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and   ar 
into  a  multiplicity  of  knobs  and  peaks,  which  havi 
summits,  and  descend  with  perpendicular  cliffy 
rupt  precipices.      Sandstone  is  the  principal   o 
of  these  mountains,  but  their  surface  is  frequentl 
with  a  profusion  of  flinty  fragments,  and  in  roan) 
is  covered  by  compact  limestone.    The   hills,  \ 
covered  with  limestone,  contain  forests  of  pine  ai 
those  of  sandstone  are  usually  overgrown  \ 
hiccory,  haws,  and  brambles.    The  povertj  ^. 
some  instances  and  the  scarcity  of  it  in  otbeir 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  from  springing  up.    ". 
between  these  hills  are  rather  narrow,  but  have 
fertile  soil.    They  are  however  occasionally  lUi 
cessive  floods,  which  are  brought  down  from  the  a 
by  the  rivers,  a  circumstance  which  renders  their  c 
very  precarious. 

As  this  extensive  mountain  region  has  been  t< 
fectly  explored,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  iti 
wealth.  Coal  and  iron  certainly  occur  in  mai 
Copper-ore  has  also  been  obser\'ed.  Lead  is  abund 
cially  towards  the  most  north-eastern  extremit 
region,  which  contains  the  rich  lead-minet  near 
Missouri.  fMissouRi.]  Rock-salt  appears  to  oec 
Masserne  Mountains ;  abundant  salt-springs  are 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Washita  river.  These 
contain  hot-springs.     [Arkansas.] 

The  origin  of  the  word  Ozarks  seems  rather  don^ 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  pure  Indian  form.    It  has  1 
jectured  that  it  is  deriv^  from  the  French  express 
Arkansas,'  abbreviated  into  '  Aux  Ark,'  the  pi 
of  which  is  exactly  represented  in  the  English 
*  Ozark.' 

(James's  Account  of  an  Expedih'on  to  the  Roc 
tains,  performed  by  Major  Long ;  and  Nuttal's  A 

OZEROV,  VLADISLAV  ALEXANDROVI 
most  distinguished  tragic  poet  that  Russia  has 
produced,  was  born  in  the  government  of  Tvei 
(Oct.  11),  1770.  After  passing  through  the  usu 
of  militarv  service,  in  which,  besides  otherwise  dutu 
himself,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  e 
it  for  a  civil  appointment  which  he  held  till  1 807, 
retired  from  public  life.  Instead  however  of 
himself  the  more  closely  to  his  literary  studies,  1 
after  abandoned  them,  or  at  least  discontinvei 
'  Polyxena,'  which  was  first  performed  in  y. 
his  last  dramatic  production.  From  that  ii 
which  happened  in  November,  1816,  he  waj  < 
three  acts  of  an  unfinished  tragedy,  entitled  *  Mc 
sketched  the  plans  of  two  others,  one  of  which  hi 
subject  the  siege  of  Damascus,  and  is  said  to  h 
founded  on  Hughes's  English  tragedy  of  the  same 

After  a  long  and  very  severe  illness,  he  was  o 
at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

All  that  can  be  gathered  from  what  Prince  V 
says  in  his  memoir  of  him.  as  to  the  cause  of  1 
nothing  for  so  many  years,  is.  that  he  was  < 
the  world  on  account  of  the  mean  enmity  whicu  u 
had  raised  up  against  him,  though  his  product 
been  most  favourably  received  by  the  public. 

Although  the  pieces  upon  which  his  fame  res 
amount  to  more  than  four,  his  first  drama,  entitl 
Death  of  Oleg.'  bearing  no  comparison  with  his  su 
ones,  Ozerov  may  be  considered  not  merely  as 
former,  but  as  in  a  manner  the  creator  of  Russian 
Kniazhin  had  improved  upon  Sumarokov,  but  c 
regard  to  style  and  manner :  neither  genuine  p 
masterly  delineation  of  character  is  to  be  met  witfc 
tragedies.  It  was  reserved  tor  Ozerov  to  infus4 
into  the  previously  cold  and  lifeless  form.  His  '  ( 
•  Fingal,  Demetrii  Donskoi,'  and  *  Polyxena,' 
severally  masterpieces,  full  of  poetry ;  and  althoug: 
in  plan,  and  with  more  of  dialogue  than  action,  s( 
dramatic  in  some  of  the  situations. 
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Ocy'thtfe  [Cephalopoda ;  Paper 

NautiluHJ 
Oczakow,  398 
Ode,  399 
Oden&tus,  or  Odenathui  fZe- 

nobia] 
Odensee  TFilnen] 
Odenwald  [Gk-rmany] 
Oder,  River  [Grermany] 
Oderit,  399 
Odessa,  399 
Odin,  or  Othin,  400 
Odo  [Baieux  Tapestry] 
Odoaoer,  400 
Odontis  [Monodonta] 
Odontophorus  fTctraonida] 
Odost6raia,  400 
Odyssey  [Homer] 
CEcolampidius  [ZvingUJ 
CEcumenical  Councils,  400 
CEcum^nius,  401 
Oedenburg,  401 
CEdicn^mus,  401 
Oeland  [Aland] 
Oels,  403 
CEnanthe,  403 
CEnanthe  [Wheatearl 
Oesel,  403 
CEs6phagus,  403 
(E'stridBB,  404 
(Eta,  Mount   [Qreece ;    Thes- 

saly] 
(Ethra,  404 
Oettin^en,  405 
Ofen  [Buda] 
Offenbach,  405 
Office  Found,  405 
Office,  Holy,  406 
Offitets,  411 

Oglethorpe,  General  [Georgia] 
O'gyges,  or  Ogygus,  411 
Ohio,  river  [Mississippi,  river] 
Ohio,  state,  412 
Oehlrouller,  415 
Oidemia  [Fuligulinn,  vol.  zi., 

p.  7] 
Oils,  415 

Oils,  Vegetable,  417 
Oise,  river  [Seine] 
Oise,  department,  417 
Oka,  river  [Russia] 
Okhotsk,  420 
Okhrida,  420 
01ac4ceaB,  420 
Olaus  Ma^us,  420 
Old  Red-Sandstone,  420 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  421 
Oldenburg,  421 
Oldenburg,  H.,  422 
Oldham,  423 
Oldys,  William,  423 
O^ea  EuropsBa,  424 
Oleaceae,  424 
Oleirius,  424 
Olefiant  Gas  [Hydrogen] 
016ggio  [Novara,  province] 
Oleic  Acid.  425 
Olein,  or  Elain,  425 
Oleon,  425 

Ol6ron,  or  Oloron,  425 
Ol^ron,  Isle  of  [Charente  In- 

ferieure] 
Oi^ron.  Laws  of.  426 
OHbanum,  426 
OlifantN  River  [Cape  of  Good 

Hope] 
Oigodon,  427 


OHva,  427 

Oliva  (Malacology)  [Voluta] 

Olivirez,  427 

Olive  Oil,  427 

Olive  Tree  [Olea  Europasa] 

Olivella.  42d 

Oliver,  Isaac,  428 

Oliver,  Peter,  428 

Olives,  Moimt  of  [Jerusalem] 

Olivet,  J.  T.  d',  428 

Olivier,  C.  M.,423 

Olivier,  G.  A.,  428 

Ollmtttz,  429 

Olm^do,  429 

Olney  [Buckinghamshire] 

Oionetz,  429 

Olonne,  les  Sables  d'  [Vendue] 

Olygy'ra,  430 
Olympiad  [iEra] 
Olympian  (irame8,430 
Oly'mpias  [Philip  of  Macedon] 
01ympiod6rus,  432 
Olympus   f Anatolia;    Crete; 

Thessaly] 
Olynthus,  432 
Omalaxis,  433 
Oman  [Arabia] 
Omar  I.  II.,  433 
Omar,  Ibn  al-Afttag  al-Muta- 

wakel  ala-Illah,  434 
Omar,  Ibn  HafssCin,  435 
Omar,  physician,  435 
Omar,  astronomer,  &c.,  435 
Omayyades,  or   Umayyadei 

[Moors] 
Ombi  [Egypc] 
Omen,  435 
Omentum,  436 
Omer,  St.,  436 
Omercuntuc  [Hindustan,   vol. 

xii.,  p.  205]" 
Ommiade,  or  u  mayyah  Dynasty 

[Moors]   • 
0'mnibus,437 
Omsk  [Siberia] 
On  [Egypt] 
Ona^ga,  or  Dauw  [Horse,  vol. 

xii.,  p.  314] 
OnagricesB,  437 
Onchldium    [  Cyclobranchiata, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  249  ;  Limacidn, 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  486] 
Onchid6ri8    [  Cyclobranchiata, 

vol.  viii.,  p.  249] 
Oncidium,  437 
Ondatra  [Musquash] 
On6ga,Lake  [Russia] 
On6glia,  437 
Oneida  [New  York] 
Ongar  [£t>sex] 
Onion,  438 
Onlscia,  [Entomostomata,  vol. 

ix.,  p.  456] 
O'nkelos,  438 
Onomatop6ia,  438 
Ontario,  Lake  [Canada] 
Onychofeuthis  [Teuthids] 
Onychoth^rium  [Megatheriidas, 

vol.  XV.,  p.  68] 
Onyx  [Quartz] 
Oodipoor  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii., 

p.  214] 
Oojein,  439 
Oolite,  439 
Oolitic  System.  439 
Oonalashka,  439 
Oort,  Adam  van,  439 


Opal,  439 

Opera,  440 

Opera  [English  Drama,  vol.  Is., 

p.  409] 
Oi>eration,  442 
Operculifera  [Polypiana  Mem- 

branitcea] 
Operculina  [Foraminifera,  vol. 

X.,  p.  .348] 
Operculum  (malacology),  446 
Operculum  (botany),  446 

Ophicleide,  446 

Ophidians  [Serpents] 

Ophi6aes,  446 

Ophi6morus,  446 

Ophiophthalmes,  446 

O'phiops,  446 

Ophir,  447 

Ophisaurus,  447 

Ophi{ichus,  448 

Ophi(ira,  448 

Ouhth&lmia,  451 

O'pici  [Osci] 

Opie,  John,  452 

Opilius  [Macrinus] 

Opisth6comus   [  CracidsB,    vol* 
viii.,  p.  131] 

Opitz,  Martin,  453 

Opium  fPapaver] 

Opium  Trade,  454 

Opop6nax  Chir6nium,  457 

Oporto,  457 

Opossum,  458 

Oppeln,  government,  458 

Oppeln,  town,  458 

Oppenheim,  458 

Oppian,  458 

Opposition    [Conjunction    and 
Opposition] 

Optics,  460 

Optica,  Practical,  463 

Opuntia,  463 

Ora,  463 

Oracle,  464 

Oran  [Algiers] 

Oran-Elf  [Bothnia] 

Orange,  465 

Orange,  town,  466 

Orange  River  [Cape  of  Gk)od 
Hope] 

Orang-utan,  466 

Oratorio,  467 

Oratory,  468 

Orb,  Orbit,  475 

Orbitello  [Siena,  Province  of] 

Orbitolites  [Milleporidac] 

Orcannettin,  475 

Orchard,  475 

Orchestra,  476 

Orchid&ceae,  476 

Orchil,  479 

Orch6menus,  480 

Orch6menus,   Arcadia    [Area* 
dia] 

Orcin.  480 

Ordeal,  480 

Order,  481 

Orders,  Holy  [Ordination] 

Orders   of  Architecture  [Civil 
Architecture;  Column] 

Orders  of  Knighthood  [Knight- 
hood] 

Ordinary,  481 

Ordinate,  481 

Ordination,  481 

Ordnance,  482 

Ordovlces  [Britannia] 
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Ore  [Mining^ 
Orelno  [Swe'len] 
Oregnuid  [Sweden] 
Orel,  485 
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OreD&oa  [Amaxon] 
OrelLiDB,  FrancincO)  486 
Orenburg,  486 
Oreocinda,  487 


VOL.  XVI. 
Orfft  [Metopotamta] 
Orford  [Suffolk] 
Orford,  Karl  of  [Walpole,  Uo- 
nc«] 


vol.  \v  . 
Organic  Remains,  487 
Organ,  Couitructioo  of,  49] 
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Organ,  page  1 

O'ri^anon,  2 

Orib4siut,  11 

OrichKlcum,    or    Aurichaicum 
[Brag*] 

O'licou  r  VulturidttJ 

Oriel.  12 

Oriel  Colleee,  Oxford,  13 

Oriflamme  [Banner] 

Orf  genes,  13 

Orf^enen,  14 

Ohhuela,  14 

OriUun  [Bastion J 

Orin6cO|  15 

Oriole,  16 

OrioUns,  17 

Orion,  17 

Onssa  [Hindustani 

Orissan  Language  iHindostan, 
vol.  xii.,  p.  227] 

Orithy'ia,  18 

Orizonte,  18 

Orkney  Islands,  18 

Orlay,  B.  von,  20 

Orl^Anois,  20 

Orl^.tns,  20 

Orleans,  New,  21 

Orleans,  House  of,  22 

Ormund.  Duke  of.  24 

Ormskirk  [Lancashire] 

Ormuii.  or  llormuz,  25 

Orne,  department,  26 

Ornithichnites,  28 

Ornithocephalus,  28 

Ornith61ogy,  2;* 

OrnUhopus,  28 

Ormthoryiichus,  28 

Oruus  [Manna] 

OrobanchaceoB,  36 

Orotles*  [Crassuji] 

OronteH  [Syria] 

Orounoko  [Orinoco  | 

OroHius,  3b 

Orpheus,  37 

Orpheus  (Ornithology)  [Meni- 
lidfiB.  vol.  XV.,  p.  12-J  ;  Mock- 
ing B:rd] 

0'r])liica,  37 

Orpiment  [Arsenic] 

Oq>iue,  38 

Orrery,  38 

Orrery,  Earl  of  [Boyle] 

Or»Iui  CfHinily),  40 


Onfni,  Fulvio,  40 

Ortilida  [Craddas,  ▼ol.  viii.,  p. 

131] 
Ort^lius,  Abraham,  41 
Orthte,  41 
Qrthite,  41 

Orth6ceras  [Polythalamaceal 
Orthogonal,  Ortnographic*  41 
Orthography,  41 
Orthonyx,  42 
Orth6ptera,  43 
Orthorhynchus  rTroch)Ud»] 
Orth6tomus  [Sylviada] 
O'rtolan,  43 
O'rtygis  [Tetraonida] 
Ortyx  [Tetraonidse] 
Orus.  or  Horus,  44 
Orvet,  44 
Orviao,  45 

Ory'deropus  [Aard-Varkl 
Ory'cterus  [Murid»,  vol.  xv., 

p.  516j 
Oryx  [Antelope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87] 
Ory'xa,  45 
Osaibia,  46 
O^acca  [Japan] 
Osci.  or  O'pici,  47 
Oscillation  and  Centre  of  OtdU 

lation,  47 
Osculation,  49 
O'sculum  Pads  [Paz] 
Osier,  49 
Osiris,  49 
0>mazome,  49 
O'smium,  49 
Osnabnick,  50 
Osprey  [Bald  Buzzard] 
Otiro^ne  [Mesopotamia] 
Ossa.  Mount  [Thessalyj 
O'ssola  [Novara,  Valli  di] 
Osseous  Breccia,  50 
Ossiau*s  Poems,  50 
Ossification,  53 
Ossory,  53 

Ostade,  Adrian  van,  54 
Ostade.  Isaac  van,  54 
Ostend,  54 
Ontersund  [Sweden] 
Ostervald,  54 
O'stia,  54 
OHtiaks  [Siberia] 
Ostraceans  fOysteii] 
I  Ostraciim,  55 


Ostricoda  fBranchiopoda,  vol. 

▼.,p.241] 
O'strea  [Oysters] 
Ostrich  I  Stnithio&ida] 
Ostrogoths,  55 
Ostropoda  [Branchlopoda,  vol. 

v.,  p.  241] 
O'strya,  56 
Os(ina,56 
Oswego  [Canada] 
Oswestrvy  5$ 
Osyth,  St.  [Kstez] 
Otaheite.  56 
Ot4na  [SeaU] 
Othman,  57 
Othman  I.,  58 
Othman,  J.  Y.  A.,  58 
Otho,  M.  S.,  59 
Othol.,  U.,IIIj,IV.,59 
Otho, or  Otto,  of  Freytingen,  60 
O'tilophes,  60 
Option  (Cirripeda,  vol.  vii.f  p. 

207] 
Otiii  [Bustards] 
Otolicnus,  61 
O'tomys  [Muridtt,  vol.  zv.,  p. 

103] 
Ot6pteris,  62 
O'tranTo,  Terra  di,  63 
Ottaj4na  [Naples,  Provinca  of  ] 
O'ttawa  [Canada] 
Otter,  63 
Otter-Hound,  68 
Ottery  St.  Mary  f  Devonshire] 
Ottoman  Empire  [Turkey] 
Otus  [Strigidae] 
Otway,  Thomas,  68 
Oudtf  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p. 

218] 
Oudenaarden,  68 
OughUed.  William,  68 
Ouistiti  [  Jacchusl 
Ounce  f  Leopanls  J 
Ounce  [Pound] 
Oundle  [Northamptonshire] 
Ourax  [Cracidas,  vol.  viii.,  p. 

129] 
Ourebi  [Antelope,  Tol    ii.,  p. 

76] 
Ouse  [Yorkshire] 
Outlawry,  69 
Ovation  [Triumph] 
Overbury,SiiTbomaa|  JamesI.J 


Overseer,  70 
Overture.  70 
Overyssel,  71 
O'vibos  [Ox] 
Ovkiius,  71 
Ovi^o,  73 

Ovi^iojVaId«»6.Pn7l 
Oviparous,  f4 
Ovi«  [Sheep] 
Ovoviviparoua,  74 
Ovule.  74 
Ovuli  •» 

O'vuLu.         la«^         , 

ids,  vo..  D. .  t 

Owen,  Johf       «        t^fvl 
Owen,  W.         *^  \ 

Owhyhee  [o«imI«i 
Owls  rstrigida] 

Ox-Kye  fntmiee] 
Oxalic  .^dd,  89 
Oxalic  Acid,  (i 

90 
Oxalic  iSther,  90 
Oxalidacea,  91 
Oxamide,  91 
Oxenstierna,  91 
Oxford,  City 
Oxford^iaharnerOzlKd 
Oxford  Univmity.  91 
Oxford.  Kari  of  [Hadey] 
Oxfordshire,  94 
Ox  peckers  [Bnpliafa;  Or 

nyxl 
Oxus,  107 
Oxygen,  108 
OxynophuN  [Coi 

p.  209] 
Oxy muriatic  Aci4  P 
Oxyn6tus  [ShrilwaJ 
Oxyrhynchs,  109 
Oxyrhjnebtts  fWoodMeke 
Oxyrhynchus  [8flr|^ 
Oxy'itoma  fjantmaai 
Oxystomea.  110 
Oxy'stomua  fStiaDkidB] 
Oxyiirus,  110 
Oyer  and  Termiaer,  119 
Oyster-Catcher,  HI 
Oysters,  111 
Ozanam,  111 
Ozark  Mouataias^  119 
Ozerov,  112 


p. 


P  is  tlie  tenuis  or  thin  letter  of  the  labial  series.  For 
ibe  ^-arious  symbols  employed  to  denote  this  letter  see  Al- 
phabet. 

This  letter  is  interchangeable  with  those  which  belong  to 
be  same  organ,  that  is  the  lips,  and  with  some  others, 
fbus 

1.  ?  is  convertible  with  b.  The  Latin,  like  the  Welsh, 
vas  ibnd  of  the  thin  letters,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
ire  Terv  few  words  in  that  language  which  begin  with  a  b, 
while  those  commencing  with  p  form  a  numerous  class.  It 
riJJ  often  be  found  that  the  p  in  Latin  words  becomes  a  b 
Q  the  related  languages.    Thus  apicula,  the  diminutive  of 

a  bee,  is  in  French  abeille ;  sepiem  is  in  German  ste- 
rn. The  German  language  often  confounds  b  and  jd, 
aore  particularly  when  the  former  is  final.  Perhaps,  too, 
ven  in  Latin,  the  written  b  was  pronounced  as  a  p  in  the 
>repositioas  o^,  nUf,  ob,  which  correspond  to  the  Greek 
tro,  vTo,  fin. 

2.  P  with  01,  somewhat  rare.    Thus  the  Greek  preposi- 
1  fura  is  in  the  i£olic  dialect  ire^a.     Again,  the  Greek 

n^i^oQ  is  essentially  the  same  word  with  the  lAtin  plum- 
us.  Allied  to  this  change  is  the  insertion  of  a  p^ between 
tther  m  and  «  or  m  and  /,  as  in  the  Latin  sumpsi,  sumptus, 
>r  iurnn,  mmtus,  and  temptare  for  tentare. 

3.  P  with  V.  This  change  is  more  particularly  to  be  ob- 
;rsed  in  the  derivation  of  French  from  Latin.  Thus  from 
ipiliui,  hair,  episeopus,  a  bishop,  decipere,  deceive,  &c., 
venre,  open,  (wera,  work,  leptts,  hare,  pauper,  poor, 
iper,  pepper,  Aprilit,  April,  the  French  have  deduced 
)eir  cneveu^  evcque,  decevoir,  &c.,  ouvrir,  oeuvre,  lievre, 
mere,  pohre^  AuriL 

I  Pwithjl    Two  or  three  examples  are  given  under  F. 

0  tlicse  may  be  added  pro, /or;  pater,  fcUher ;  piscis, 

fh;  paud,  Jew;   tupns,  wolf.     So  ^^^  Greek  irop^vpa. 

aiKoXji,  iwvtl^  have  the  aspirate,  while  the  Latin,  as  usual, 

ersthe  tenuis  \rt  purpura,  pcenuUi,  Poenus. 

J.  P  with  pf.  The  latter  form  is  often  preferred  by  the 
iermaa,  where  our  own  tongue  has  the  single  letter.  Thus 
be  English  words  pound,  peach,  pepper,  ;}^a-cock,  penny, 
pple,  are  written  by  the  Germans  pfuhd,  pfirsche,  pfeffer, 
fau,  pfennigs  ap/el. 

6.  P  with  c,  k,  or  q.     See  C. 

7.  P  with  t,  as  rawc.  in  Latin  pavo.  The  Greek  interro- 
Uive  words  beginning  with  a  ir,  as  ^ov,  iry,  vortpoQ,  &c., 
"e  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Ionic  forms  kov,  xy, 
Tcpoc,  and  on  the  other  to  the  demonstratives  that  com- 
only  take  a  r  at  the  beginning.  And  in  fact  the  latter 
e  often  used  as  relatives. 

8.  PmihpL  The  latter  is  common  in  Greek,  as  in  rvima, 
rrofiot,  &c,  which  form  their  other  tenses  for  the  most 
irt  without  a  r.  So  too  at  the  be<;inning  of  words, 
hus  xToXic  and  flrroXf/ioc  coexist  with  iroXtc  and  ^oXcfioc; 
nd  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
)  pronounce  the  initial  pt  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
a  tin  words  populus,  a  state,  and  populari,  to  devastate 
ith  war. 

9.  Pi  with  jp.  This  change  it  wUl  be  more  convenient  to 
>iisider  under  the  letter  S. 

10.  fV  before  a  vowel  with  ch.  Thus  sapiam,  in  Latin, 
ecomes  sache  in  French.  The  word  roche,  too,  was  proba- 
ly  formed  from  a  barbarous  Latin  word  rupia;  and  Ru- 
upturn,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  appears  upon  this  principle 
0  have  changed  its  name  to  i?icA-borough. 

PAAMUTO  ISLANDS.  This  is  the  native  name  of  a 
^t  number  of  islands,  or  rather  clusters  of  islands,  scat- 
tered in  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  W  and  22°  S.  lat.  and 
135"  and  150°  W.  long.  On  our  charts  they  bear  the  name 
>f  the  Dangerous  Archipelago. 

These  islands  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
il  of  them  have  not  been  seen  by  Europeans.    They  con- 

ute,  according   to  Capt.  Fitzroy,  between  seventy  and 

f  groups.     Each  group   surrounds  a  lagoon,  and  is 

*ica  ou  the  coral   reefs  which  enclose  the  lagoon.    The 

Jands  are  very  little  abjve  the  level  of  the  sea.    Their  form 

generally  that  of  a  crescent,  the  convex  side  being  turned 

Kbe  trade- winds.    The  highest  part  of  the  islands  is  in 

s  on  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  curvature^  but  it 


rarely  exceeds  six  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  coral 
reefs  which  surround  the  lagoon  have  usually  one  opening 
or  more,  by  which  the  enclosed  sea  may  be  entered.  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  these  groups  have  at  least  one  har- 
bour in  each  cluster  accessible  to  shipping,  and  a  consider- 
able trade  has  been  carried  on  with  the  natives  for  pearl 
oyster-shells.  Fish  and  shell-fish,  hogs,  and  cocoa-nuts  are 
the  principal  sources  of  subsistence  to  the  natives.  The 
natives  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and  resemble  the  Otaheitans 
in  person  and  language,  though  the  languages  difier  so 
much  that  the  Otaheitans  and  they  do  not  easily  understand 
one  another.  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  how  the 
Malays  could  have  spread  to  these  remote  lands  against  the 
direction  of  the  trade-wind.  Capt.  Fitzroy  solves  this  pro- 
blem by  stating  that  during  the  settled  weather  and  a 
steady  trade- wind  (south-easterly)  the  surface  waters  in 
general  move  westward  from  five  to  twenty  miles  a  day ;  but 
that  in  the  rainy  season  from  October  to  March,  when 
westerly  winds,  squalls,  and  rain  are  frequent,  the  currents 
vary  considerably,  and  occasionally  set  eastward,  at  the 
rate  of  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  an  hour.  Thus  it 
happens  that  canoes  are  drifted  out  of  their  course  even 
several  hundred  miles  by  currents  and  westerly  winds.  The 
same  seaman  estimates  the  population  of  these  islands  at 
not  less  than  10,000,  and  not  more  than  30,000,  exclusive  of 
children ;  but  he  found  them  less  advanced  in  civilization 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  islands.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Paamuto  Islands,  which  are  not  very  remote 
from  Otaheite,  receive  laws  from  the  sovereign  of  Otaheite; 
they  have  however  no  resident  authority  among  them  ex- 
cept the  head  of  each  family.  The  navigation  between  these 
islands  is  very  dangerous,  as  many  coral  reefs,  which  are 
either  dry  or  only  jiist  covered  with  water,  are  dispersed 
among  them,  and  the  sea  surrounding  the  lagoons  has  no 
sounrlings. 

(Fiizroy,  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  qf 
the  Adrenture  and  Beagle  ;  Beechey,  Voyage  to  the  Pacific 
and  Behrin^s  Strait;  Krusenstern's  Manoires,  &c.) 

PACA.      [CCELOQKNUS.] 

PACE  (Passus),  a  measure  of  the  Roman  system,  being 
in  fact  their  unit  of  itinerary  measure,  to  which  the  mille 
passus,  or  Mile,  was  referred.  The  word  passus  is  con- 
nected with  the  root  of  pandere,  to  extend,  and  Paucton 
curiously  enough  derives  it  d  passis  manibus,  from  the 
length  between  the  extended  hands,  instead  of  a  passis 
pedibus.  There  is  however  reason  to  believe  that  the  mille 
passus  came  into  use  from  the  practice  of  measuring  dis- 
tances in  new  countries  from  the  number  of  paces  marched 
by  the  soldiery,  of  which  a  rough  reckoning  was  kept,  but 
whether  by  actually  counting  the  paces,  or  by  the  time  of 
marching  compared  with  the  previously  known  number  of 
paces  in  a  given  time,  is  not  known.  It  is  well  known  that 
with  disciplined  soldiers  either  method  would  give  very 
good  practical  results.  Vitruvius  describes  a  machine  to  be 
fastened  to  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  (an  invention  revived  in 
our  own  day),  by  which  its  number  of  revolutions  was  regis- 
tered ;  but  this  was  probably  a  late  invention. 

The  pace  was  not,  as  persons  in  general  suppose,  the  step, 
or  tl^  distance  from  heel  to  heel  when  the  feet  are  at  their 
utmost  ordinary  extension ;  this,  which  the  French  metro- 
logists  call  pas  simple,  was  the  gradus  or  gressus.  The 
passus,  or  pas  double  of  the  same  writers,  was  two  gradus, 
or  the  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel  leaves  to  that 
on  which  it  is  set  down.  Assuming  the  Roman  foot  at 
11*62  English  inches,  the  pace,  which  was  five  feet,  must 
have  been  58*1  inches  or  484  English  feet. 

Here  we  might  have  stopped,  if  it  had  not  been  necessary 
to  explain  something  relative  to  what  it  pleased  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages  to  call  the  geometrical  pace,  composed 
of  five  geometrical  feet.  What  they  meant  by  this  measure 
is  not  easily  understood,  except  by  the  supposition  (which 
some  of  their  writings  confirm)  that  they  imagined  a  fixed  and 
universal  measure  of  length  to  exist  in  nature,  and  to  hava 
been  actually  obtained.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  Roman  mile,  at  least  the  mile  of  5000  feet  or  1000 
paces,  was  generaUy  used  by  writers  [Mile],  and  itinerary 
measurea  were  more  often  written  about  than  verified.  Tho 
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stadium,  or  eighth  part  of  this  mile,  had  also  been  intro- 
duced (into  hooks)  from  the  Greek  system,  and  it  was  the 
common  opinion,  derived  from  Ptolemy,  that  the  degree  of 
latitude  was  exactly  500  stadia,  or  624  miles.  This  made 
the  pace,  or  the  r26th  part  of  the  stadium,  stand  forward  as 
a  proper  universal  measure,  being  the  62600th  part  of  that 
which  all  believed  the  degree  of  latitude  to  be.  But  though 
this  may  be  a  probable  origin  of  the  geometrical  pace,  it  is 
certain  that  writers  did  not  adhere  uniformly  to  it,  so  that 
the  later  metrologists  have  formed  different  notions  of  its 
length.     We  shall  give  the  accounts   of  several  modern 

writers. 

Dr.  Bernard  makes  the  geometrical  pace  (which  he  also 
calls  the  land-surveyor's  pace)  to  be  five  English  feet. 
Greaves  supposes  that  a  pace  of  upwards  of  69  inches  was 
once  in  use  in  England.     Ozanam  makes  the  geometrical 

Sace  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  pace.  Eysenschmidt 
oes  not  mention  tbo  measure  at  all.  Paucton  (who  has  a 
theory  about  the  derivation  of  measures  from  parts  of  the 
human  body)  makes  it  only  4^  Roman  feet  Rom^  de 
Lisle,  who  contends  that  Paucton  has  several  times  con- 
founded the  Greek  Olympic  foot  with  the  Roman  foot, 
makes  it  4i  Olympic  feet,  that  is,  4)  English  feet  very 
nearly.  An  older  writer,  Samson  d'Abbeville,  cited  by 
Paucton,  lays  down  the  geometrical  pace  at  5  French  feet, 
and  nevertheless  makes  the  Roman  mile  to  contain  a  thou- 
sand such  paces.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  geometrical 
pace  was  an  invention  of  the  old  writers,  a  needless  addi- 
tion to  the  confusion  in  which  their  accounts  of  antient  mea- 
sures were  already  enveloped. 

There  is  a  pace  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  writers  called 
passus  ecclesiasticua,  or  dexter  (see  Ducange,  at  the  word 
Dextri),  which  Dr.  Bernard,  without  stating  any  authority, 
makes  of  the  same  length  as  the  English  yard. 

PACHO'MIUS.    [MoNACHisM.] 

PACHYCE'PHALA.    [Virbonina.] 

PACHYCEPHALI'NiK.  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  the 
Great-headed  Chatterers,  which  form,  according  to  his  first 
arrangement  in  his  Classiflcation  qf  Birds,  the  second  sub- 
family of  the  Ampelidit,  or  family  of  Chatterers,  and  are 
placed  between  Leiotrichana  (Long-legged  Chatterers)  and 
Bombycillinee  (Swallow  Chatterers),  the  other  two  sub- 
families being  the  Atnpelinee,  or  True  Chatterers,  and  the 
Piprina,  or  Manakin  Chatterers.  Of  these  subfamilies  he 
considers  Leiotrichaiue,  Pachycephalincf,  and  Bombycil' 
linee  to  be  aberrant. 

In  the  Synopsis  in  the  same  vol.  ('2),  the  family  Ampe- 
lidie  are  made  to  consist  of  the  following  subfamilies:— 
Leiotrichanee,  Silky  Chatterers?;  Vireoin€B,  Greenlets  and 
Thickheads ;  Bombycillinee  ;  Ampelina,  Typical  Chat- 
terers; and  Piprin/p,  Manakins,  subtypical. 

In  this  last  arrans^ement,  Pachycephala  is  placed  under 
the  subfamily  Vireointe.     [Virbonina.] 

PACHYDE'RM  ATA  (literally  Thick  Hides^,  Dickhduter 
of  the  Germans ;  Pachydermes  of  the  French),  the  seventh 
order  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  according  to  the  system 
of  Cuvier  as  set  forth  in  his  Regne  Animal, 

The flrst  family  of  Pachyderms  in  this  arrangement  con- 
sists of  those  which  have  a  proboscis  and  tusks,  and  which 
are  named  Proboscideans, 

The  Proboscideans^  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  have  many 
resemblances  to  certain  Rodents  :  for  instance,  their  great 
incisors  (so  to  speak) ;  their  jaws,  which  are  often  formed 
of  parallel  lamine  ;  the  form  of  many  of  their  bonel,  &c 
The  whole  of  this  family  have  five  toes  on  each  foot,  oom- 
pletelv  formed  in  the  skeleton,  but  so  incrusted  in  the  cal- 
lous skiu  which  surrounds  the  foot,  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  theoi  externally,  except  as  they  may  be  traced  by 
the  nails  attached  to  the  border  of  this  species  of  shoe. 
The  canines  and  incisors,  strictly  speaking,  are  wanting; 
but  there  are  two  tusks  implanted  in  the  incisive  bones, 
which  two  tusks  project  from  the  mouth,  and  often  grow  to 
an  enormous  sixe.  The  proportions  necessary  for  the  al- 
veoli or  sockets  of  these  tusks,  render  the  upper  jaw  so 
high,  and  so  much  shorten  the  bones  of  the  nose,  that  the 
nostrils  are  found  in  the  skeleton  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  face ;  but,  in  the  living  animal,  they  are  prolonged  into 
the  well  known  proboscis  or  trunk,  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  description  under  the  article  Elbphant.  The 
parietes  of  the  cranium  contain  large  spaces  for  rendering 
the  skull  light ;  and  the  lower  jaw  has  no  incisors;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  same  article.  The  intestines  are  voluminous, 
the  stomach  simple,  and  the  c»cum  enormous.    The  mam" 


m€B,  two  in  number,  are  situated  on  the  breast ; 
young  suck  with  the  mouth,  and  not  witb  the  trun 
had  erroneously  supposed.  The  only  Uving  gen 
boscideans  is  Elephas,    [Elephant.] 

The  other  genus  is  extinct,  and  consists  of  the  i 
[Mastodon.] 

The  second  family.  The  Ordinary  Pachyde 
either  four,  three,  or  two  toes. 

Those  which  have  the  toes  equal  are  in  some  ; 
footed,  and,  in  many  respects,  approximate  the 
in  the  skeleton  and  in  the  complication  of  the  sto 

living  genera.  Hippopotamus  [see  the  article 
(Linn.).   [Suida.]    Extinct  genus,  Anoplotheb 

Those  which  are  not  cloven-footed  form  get 
very  much  resemble  each  other  in  the  jawt 
ing  on  each  side  seven  upper  molars  with  squi 
and  various  projecting  lineaments,  and  seven  1 
with  a  double  crescent  on  the  crown,  the  last  of 
a  triple  crescent ;  but  their  incisors  are  different. 

G^nersu— Rhinoceros ;  Hyrax;  Pai€totherium 
don ;  and  Tapir.  [See  the  articles.] 

The  third  family  consists  of  the  Solidungula^ 
parently  have  but  one  toe  and  a  single  hoof  < 
each  foot,  but  on  each  side  of  the  metacarpus  and 
tarsus  are  bony  points  or  processes  which 
lateral  toes. 

Genus  Equus,  Linn.    [Horsb.] 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  extiaet 
ChaUcotherium,  allied  to  the  Tapirs  [Tapie];  C 
mus,  belonging  to  the  Suida  ;  Anthraeotkerii 
Chceropotamus  and  the  Dichobunes  {Pa 
motherium,  placed  by  Fischer  between 
rax ;    Caloaontat  arranged  by  Meyer  i         ou  i 
and  Dinotherium ;  Cainotherium,  placeu  m       f 
Anoplotherium  and  Paleeotherium ;  and  ^         r 
and  Hippotherium,  an  animal  allied  to  the  uvf^a 
TBBRiuif.]  Dinotherium  is  considered  by  Pk 
and  others  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Tapirs^  lo 
the  extinct  animal  must  doubtless  find  a  place 
Pachydermata.    [Dinothbrium  ;  Tapir.] 

PACHY'MERES.    [Byzantinb  Hibtoriak 

PACHYMY'A,  Mr.  James  Sowerby's  name  f 
of  fossil  conchifers  thus  characterised: — 

Shell  bivalved,  transversely  elongated,  verj  1 
bilobate,  with  the  beaks  near  the  anterior  extrem 
ment  partlv  immersed,  attached  to  prominent 
fulcra.     (J.  S.) 

To  Modiola  it  bears  much  analogy  in  the  posi 
umbones  or  beaks,  the  elongated  form  of  the  valv 
partial  separation  of  the  anterior  portion  into  an 
lobe.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  thin  sh^ 
Mytilus  by  its  comparatively  short  ligament 
a  strong  prominent  part  of  the  shell  within  the  tw 
TiLiDAj  The  genus  is  founded  on  a  species, 
Gigas,  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  chalk  fbrm 
Lyme  Regis.  {Min.  Cotl) 

PACHY'PTILA.   [LARiDJB,volxiii.,p.334; 

PACHYRYNCHUS.    [Psarianjr.] 

PACHY'STOMA,  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guildi 
for  a  genus  of  his  Ampullariad^e.  The  shell  is  di 
having  a  thick  marginated  lip,  firequently  chani 
a  testaceous  opercinum.  The  genus  is  divid< 
Guilding  into  two  sections:  1,  consisting  of  t 
which  have  a  small  umbilicus  and  a  globMe  she 
lariee  globosa,  corrugates  and  puncticulata,  Sw. 
taining  only  one  species  {Ampullaria  crassa^  Sn 
evanescent  umbilicus. 

PACHYTES.    [Dianchora;  Spondylus.] 

PACHYTHE'RIUM.  M.  Lund's  name  for 
genus  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  approaching 
nu,  but  of  larger  proportions  than  that  genua 

THBRIIDiK,  vol.  XV.,  p.   73.] 

PACIFIC  OCEAN,  THE.  extends  between  A 
the  east,  and  Asia  and  Australia  on  the  west.  ] 
this  name  from  Magalhaens,  the  first  Kuropeai 
versed  it,  and  who,  having  experienoed  bad  wc 
heavy  gales  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  sailed  i 
expanse  of  this  ocean  with  a  moderate  souths 
wind,  and  enjoyed  fair  weather  without  inie»"i^ 
accordingly  called  it  the  Pacific  It 
Sea,  because  vessels  sailing  firom  1       ^ 
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>i      southerly  course.    The  name  of  South  Sea  has 
leu  in  later  times  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 

acific  is  the  greatest  expanse  of  water  on  the  globe, 
.  it  covers  more  than  one  half  of  the  surface.  The 
roughly  estimated  at  more  than  a  hundred  millions 

0  miles.  Behring*s  Strait,  which  may  be  considered 
lost  northern  boundary,  lies  between  East  Cape  in 

1  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  near  66®  N.  lat.,  and  is  less 
I  miles  wide.  From  this  point  southward,  the 
f  both  continents,  which  enclose  the  Pacific,  recede 
from  one  another,  and  at  54°  30'  N.  lat.,  between  the 

point  of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka  and  Cape  Krotz- 

is  in  Kamtchatka,  they  are  upwards  of  1200  miles 

Near  the  northern  tropic.  Cape  S.  Lucas  in  Cali- 

about  8500  miles  from  the  coast  of  China  east  of 

and  this  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  average 

the  Pacific  between  the  tropics.   Near  the  southern 

>and  Cape  in  Australia  is  about  8200  miles  from 

hem  coast  of  Chile.    Towards  the  southern  extre- 

e  Pacific  is   divided  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  line 

rom  Cape  Horn  to  the  antarctic  pole,  and  from  the 

Ocean  by  another  line  drawn   from  South-West 

Tasmania  (Van  Diemen's  Land)  to  the  same  pole. 

^fic  does  not,  like  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 

branches,  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  adjacent 

ts ;  but  extensive  peninsulas  project  from  the  con- 

vhich  border  on  it,  and  these,  together  with  some 

TOWS    of   islands    stretching    far   into    the  sea, 

coQuderable   portions  of  it  from  the  main  body 

cean.    This  is  less  the  case  on  the  American  than 

Asiatic  side.    Only  two  peninsulas  project  from 

ricao    continent.      The    peninsula  of  California 

lie  Gulf  of  California  [California,  Gulf  of],  and  the 

a  of  Alashka  with  the  Aleutian  Islands  divides  the 

itka  Sea,  from  the  Pacific.   The  peninsula  of  Karot- 

rhich  projects  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  divides 

tchatka  Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  which  latter 

ted  from  the  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific  by  the 

dands.     The  western  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk 

ly  formed   by  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Tarakai 

halien),    which   projects    at   a  very   acute   angle 

i  continent  of  Asia;  and  the  islands  of  Jeso  and 

id  the  peninsula  of  Corea  enclose  the  Japan  Sea 

orth,  east,  and  south.    The  Yellow  Sea,  or  Hoang- 

*b  is  farther  south,  is  less  distinctly  separated  from 

than  the  seas  farther  north;  still  the  boundarv- 

ivoen   both  seas  is  marked  by  a  series  of  islanas, 

xtend  from  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the 

f  Kiusiu  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Formosa. 

:able  formation  continues  still  farther  south, 

v^uinese  Sea,  which  extends  from  the  island  of 

on  the  northern  tropic  to  the  equator,  though  it 

belongs  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  must  be  considered 

St  li**^  in  this  chain  of  sea-basins.    On  the  north 

lese       a  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  single 

,  and  farther  south  by  a  double  and  triple  row. 

m  J     U  that  though  the  continent  of  Asia  forms 

teru  ooundary  of  the  Pacific  north  of  the  equator, 

of  it  is  immediately  washed  by  that  ocean,  and  its 

m  only  he  reached  by  passing  through  one  of  these 

late  sea-basins. 

•eculiarity  of  formation  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
ppears  to  be  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  the  effect 
lie  agency,  when  we  consider  that  the  peninsulas 
nds,  which  separate  the  smaller  basins  from  the 
dy  of  the  sea,  are  either  generally  composed  of  vol- 
cks,  or  exhibit  frequent  and  unequivocal  traces  of 
been  convulsed  by  subterraneous  fire.  Active  vol- 
ire  still  very  numerous  on  them,  and  they  form  a 
ins  series  which  encircles  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia 
irdle.  The  most  northern  of  these  active  volcanoes 
I  known  is  that  of  Schiwelutchkaja  in  Kamtchatka 
I*  N.  lat.),  and  it  is  followed  by  15  or  18  others,  all 
1  lie  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Kamtchatka  Sea  on 
ern  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  volcanic  chain  con- 
n  the  same  direction,  south-westward,  nearly  in  a 
line  to  the  island  of  Formosa  on  the  tropic  of 
It  forms  the  base  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  on  which 
tea  active  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist ;  appears  in 
places  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Jeso, 
M  islands  of  Nipon  and  Kiusiu ;  and  terminates  in 
action  with  three  if  not  more  volcanoes  on  the 


island  of  Formosa.  From  the  last-mentioned  island  the  vol 
canic  chain  runs  southward  to  the  island  of  Luzon,  where 
it  declines  a  little  to  the  east,  traversing  the  peninsula  of 
Camerinas  (the  southern  part  of  Luzon),  the  other  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Mindanao,  whence  it  passes  to  the  nortn- 
eastern  extremity  of  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas.  l*he  last- 
mentioned  islands  exhibit  everywhere  traces  of  volcanic 
action,  and  contain  several  active  volcanoes  near  8^  S.  lat. 
The  volcanic  chain  seems  to  terminate  in  that  direction,  or 
rather  it  turns  westward  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  and  con 
tinues  through  the  Indian  Ocean  along  the  chain  of  the 
Sunda  Islands.  But  near  the  equator,  a  branch  of  the  chain 
runs  off  to  the  east  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Papua  or 
New  Guinea,  and  continues  through  New  Britain  and  the 
New  Georgian  Archipelago,  where  it  begins  to  decline 
to  the  south.  It  is  trac^  through  the  New  Hebrides 
to  the  island  of  Tana.  The  most  southern  point  of  this 
lateral  volcanic  chain  seems  to  be  the  small  island  called 
Matthew*s  Rock,  south-south-east  of  Tana  (22''  22'  S.  lat. 
and  17)*^  15'  E.  long.).  In  the  northern  island  of  New 
Zealand  there  are  also  unequivocal  traces  of  volcanic 
agency.  Thus  we  find  that  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific 
is  traversed  by  a  volcanic  chain,  which  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  northern  polar  circle  nearly  to  the 
southern  tropic. 

Another  series  of  volcanoes  surrounds  the  Pacific  on  the 
east,  but  they  are  situated  on  the  continent  of  America. 
These  volcanoes  do  not  constitute  a  continuous  chain :  they 
rather  occur  in  extensive  groups,  at  great  distances  from 
one  another,  but  each  group  by  itself  may  be  considered  as 
a  chain.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  active  volcanoes  exist 
on  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  British  officers  who  surveyed 
these  coasts  some  years  ago  do  not  appear  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  volcanoes  existing  on  that  group  of  islands. 
Near  50**  S.  lat.  there  are  extensive  fields  of  lava  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Santa  Cruz,  but  no  active  volcano  has  been 
observed  in  the  Andes  south  of  the  volcano  of  S.  Clemente, 
which  is  near  46*  S.  lat.  With  this  summit  begins  the 
group  of  the  Chilian  volcanoes,  which  extends  northward 
to  30*  S.  lat.,  where  it  terminates  in  the  small  volcano  of 
CoQuimbo.  The  number  of  active  volcanoes  in  this  group 
is  aoout  twenty ;  ten  of  them  are  between  40*  and  35*  S. 
lat  The  most  elevated  is  that  of  Aconcagua,  near  32*  30', 
which,  according  to  the  most  recent  information,  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  24,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is 
the  highest  volcano  on  the  globe.  No  active  volcanoes 
occur  in  the  Andes  between  30*  and  22*  S.  lat.  Between 
22*  and  21°  S.  lat.  is  the  Volcano  de  Atacama,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Bolivian  volcanoes,  which  extend  north- 
ward nearly  to  15*  S.  lat,  and  terminate  with  the  extinct 
volcano  of  (^hacani.  The  number  of  active  volcanoes  is  five 
or  six,  and  all  of  them  are  situated  in  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  west  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca.  Another  break  fol- 
lows, which  extends  to  near  2*  S.  lat,  where  the  volcano  of 
Sanguay  forms  the  commencement  of  the  group  of  the  equa- 
torial volcanoes,  which  extend  to  about  6*  N.  lat.,  or  to  the 
Paramo  de  Ruiz,  which  was  active  in  1 828.  The  number 
of  active  volcanoes,  or  of  those  whose  eruptions  are  on 
record,  is  about  ten ;  the  most  northern  are  in  the  chain  of 
the  Central  Andes,  between  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Ma^* 
dalena  and  Cauca.  These  are  the  three  volcanic  groups  m 
the  Andes  of  South  America.  On  the  Mexican  Isthmus 
three  groups  of  volcanoes  occur  between  9*  30'  and  19*  30' 
N.  lat.  and  83*  30'  and  104*  W.  long.  The  most  eastern 
are  the  volcanoes  of  Costu.  Rica.  On  the  table-land  of  that 
name,  between  9*  30'  and  10*,  there  are  at  least  six  active 
volcanoes  close  together.  North  of  1 1°  N.  lat  begins  that 
chain  of  volcanoes  which  surrounds  the  Lake  Nicaragua  on 
the  south,  west,  and  north,  and  continues  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  to  the  vol- 
cano of  Soconusco  (near  \7°  N.  lat  an4  94°  W.  long.).  The 
number  of  active  volcanoes  may  be  about  ten.  The  third 
group  lies  across  the  Isthmus  near  19°  N.  lat.  and  contains 
six  active  volcanoes.  On  the  peninsula  of  California,  one 
of  the  three  summits  called  the  Virgins  is  an  active  vol- 
cano, but  it  appears  to  stand  alone.  Mount  S.  Helens, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Columbia  river,  is  also  said  to  be  an  active  volcano.  The 
chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  contains  more  than 
twenty  active  volcanoes,  connects  as  it  were  the  American 
volcanoes  with  those  of  Asia.  The  most  western  volcano, 
situated  on  the  island  of  Little  Sitkhin,  is  not  much  more 
than  600  miles  from  the  series  of  volcanoes  which  line  the 
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eastern  coast  of  Kamlchatka.  The  volcanoes  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  also  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  the  Asiatic 
diains  than  of  the  American  groups. 

Though  the  Pacific  covers  more  than  one  half  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  glohe,  it  receives  the  drainage  of  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  land.    In  South  America,  the  water- 
shed between  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  is  hardly  a  few  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  foi^ 
mer  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  that  continent. 
North  of  40°  S  lat.  it  is  widest,  the  Andes  being  nearly  100 
miles  from  the  coast  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Biobio 
in  Chile  (37**  S.  lat).  but  as  they  advance  north,   they 
approach  nearer,  and  in  all  the  remainder  of  South  America 
the  watershed  is  never  more  than  60  miles  distant  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    Thus  the  Pacific  receives  hardly  more  than 
one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  drainage  of  South  America.    In 
the  Mexican  isthmus,  as  far  west  as  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepee,  the  watershed  continues  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Pacific,  never  receding  more  than  40  miles,  and  frequently 
approaching  it  within  less  than    10  miles.     West  of  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  it  gradually  recedes  farther,  and 
at  20°  N.  lat.  it  is  more  than  300  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific ;  but  farther  north  it  again  approaches  to  a  dis- 
tance varying  between  120  and  200  miles.    The  countries 
of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  which  send  their  drainage  to  the 
Pacific,  probably  constitute  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  that 
division  of  America.     In  North  America  (north  of  32**  N. 
lat.)  the  watershed  lies  much  more  towards  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  being  between  35°  and  45°  about  750  miles 
from  the  Pacific;  but  farther  north  it  is  only  about  350  miles 
from  it.    The  area  of  the  countries  of  North  America  whose 
drainage  runs  to  the  Pacific  probably  does  not  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  surface.    According  to  this  rough  esti- 
mate, the  Pacific  receives  not  quite  one-tenth  of  the  drain- 
age of  America. 

In  Asia,  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  one  side  and  into  the  Pacific  on  the 
other  is  likewise  at  no  great  distance  from  the  latter,  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur,  but  the  basin  of  this  river 
extends  above  1200  miles  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  it  is 
followed  on  the  south  by  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Hoang-ho 
and  Yantsc-kiang,  which  reach  somewhat  farther  inland. 
The  basins  of  these  three  rivers,  added  to  those  of  a  few 
others  of  inconsiderable  extent,  may  comprehend  nearly  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  area  of  Asia,  and  so  much  of  the  drain- 
age of  that  continent  enters  the  Pacific.  In  Australia,  at 
far  as  the  countrv  has  been  explored,  the  line  which  divides 
the  waters  which  run  into  the  Pacific  from  those  which 
flow  off  in  another  direction  is  hardly  anywhere  more  than 
luo  miles  from  the  great  ocean,  and  we  may  suppoM  that 
only  one-tenth  of  the  drainage  of  that  continent  is  poured 
into  that  sea. 

The  shores  of  the  continents  which  are  washed  by  the 
Pacific  are  in  general  high  and  rocky.  Along  the  coast  of 
South  America,  south  of  the  equator,  they  generally  rise 
several  hundred  feet,  except  at  the  embouchures  of  the 
small  rivers.  No  part  of  this  coast  presents  an  alluvium  of 
any  great  extent.  Along  the  Bay  of  Choco,  which  begins 
on  the  south  near  3°  N.  lat.,  the  shores  are  low  but  rocky ; 
they  rise  a  few  feet  above  hif^h  water-mark,  and  the  rocks 
are  covered  with  an  alluvial  soil.  The  low  shores  continue 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  they  rise  again  to  a 
considerable  height  where  the  table-land  of  Veragua  pro 
jccts  like  a  vast  promontory  into  the  ocean.  This  high 
coast  reaches  as  far  west  as  the  vicinity  of  Realejo,  where  a 
sandy  shore  extends  for  several  miles.  High  volcanic 
mountains  surround  the  Bay  of  Conchagua,  but  west  of  it 
follows  a  low  rocky  coast  covered  with  alluvium,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  town  of  Tehuantepec.  On  the  shores  farther 
west  the  high  land  again  comes  close  to  the  sea,  forming  a 
rocky  coast  of  considerable  elevation,  which  extends  beyond 
]0:i°  W.  long.  Then  follows  a  low  but  probably  rocky  coast 
for  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
elevated  coast  extendmg  to  the  port  of  San  Bias.  The 
eastern  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Oilifornia  are  of  moderate 
elevation  and  not  rocky,  and  north  of  28°  N.  lat.  they  be- 
come low  and  sandy ;  but  the  western  shores  of  that  gulf  are 
rorky  and  elevated,  except  north  of  30"  N.  lat.,  where  a 
flat  »andy  beach  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado. 
The  western  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  California  rise  with 
a  steep  rocky  ascent  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the 
roasts  preserve  this  character  through  the  whole  extent 
of  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  country  sur- 


rounding the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco  and  a  comparatively 
tract  of  low  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
North  of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka,  along  the  lCamt( 
Sea,  the  shores  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in  gei 
rocky. 

The  coast  of  Asia  along  the  western  side  of  the 
chatka  Sea  is  very  rocky,  and  in  many  places  of  great 
tion ;  this  description  applies  likewise  to  the  coasts 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Japanese  Sea.    The  we^ten 
of  the  peninsula  of  Corea  is  likewise  high  and  rocl 
the  western  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  or  Hoang-hi 
with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Shantong.  vei 
and  consist  partly  of  sand  and  partly  of  an  alluvial 
the  latter   principally  occurs  between  the  mouths 
Hoang-ho  and  Yantse-kiang.  South  of  30*  N.  lat.  th 
of  China  is  rocky,  but  in  general  of  no  great  height 
eastern  coast  of  Australia,  as  far  at  it  is  known*  if 
rocky,  but  it  does  not  attain  a  great  elevation. 

Turning  from  the  countries  which  surround  the 
to  the  interior  of  the  ocean,  we  find  that  the  e 
northern,  and  southern  portions  are  remarkably  f 
islands.    In  an  extent  of  sea  £ur  exceeding  the  Al» 
area,  and  bordering  on  the  western  shores  of  Americi 
a  few  isolated  islands  occur,  and  one  considerable 
the  Galapagos  Islands.    Between  the  coast  of  8<mtl 
rica  and  Australia,  south  of  24**  S.  lat,  only  the  Imnee 
called  New  Zealand  are  situated ;  and  in  their  Ti< 
are  a  few  small  groups  and  islets:  in  the  remaiiiovr 
vast  extent  of  sea  hardly  four  or  five  islands  or  dim 
groups  are  known  to  exist.      But  another  portion 
ocean  is  abundantly  diversified  with  islands  of  var* 
mensions.    This  portion  of  the  sea  lies  betvoen  tl 
tropics,  and  extends  from   the  western  bonndanr 
Pacific  eastward  to  135^  W.  long.,  or  over  man  toa 
the  width  of  the  ocean.    To  the  north  of  the  equal 
islands  and  groups,  though  numerous,  are  much  1 
than  to  the  south  of  the  line.    The  islands  of  the 
are  both  low  and  elevated.    The  low  islands  are  < 
small  extent,  and  are  based  on  coral  reefii,  which  € 
a  small  space  of  sea.    This  enclosed  space  ret 
lagoon,  and  these  islands  are  often  callea  Lagoou  j 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  these  islands  owed  thei 
entirely  to  the  madrepores  and  other  marine  animal 
since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  these  animals  cann 
in  a  depth  of  more  than  about  ten  fathoms,  and  as  the 
rise  with  great  steepness  from  a  sea  usually  mor 
300  fathoms  deep,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these 
has  engaged  still  more  the  attention  of  several  nati 
[Rbbfs]    The  volcanic  islands  are  of  moderate  exu 
generally  rise  to  a  great  elevation  in  their  centre. 
the  different  groups  which  lie  in  a  lino  from  the  east 
tremity  of  Papua  to  Matthew*s  Rock,  and  which  hai 
already  mentioned,  several  groups  of  volcanic  tslai 
dispersed  in  the  ocean.      The  groups  of  this  desc 
north  of  the  equator  are  the  Benin  Sima,  La< 
Sandwich  Islands.     The  Galapagos  are  traversw 
equator.    South  of  the  equator  are  the  volcanic  gn 
the  Marquesas,  Society,  Navigator,  and  Friendly  Isiao 
the  solitary  Easter  Island.     Some  of  these  volcanic 
are  encircled  by  coral-reefs,  as  the  Society,  Navigal 
Friendly  Islands:  others  have  not  such  a  cirde  of 
the   Sandwich,    Ladrone,  Bonin   Sima,   Galap:      ■ 
Georgian  Archipelago,  and  New  Hebrides.      1.^ 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  volcanic  or  lagoon  islaj 
few  in  number:  the  largest  of  them  is  New  Cakd 
the  northern  of  the  New  Zealand  islands  is  voleaoK: 
the  southern,  we  know  nothmg  of  it.      A  portion 
Pacific  has  a  peculiar  character.     Flinders  calls  it  I 
rallian  Sea,  and  determines  its  extent  by  assigning 
and  Luibiade  as  its  northern  boundary ;  whiUt  tbs 
eastern  coast  of  Australia  up  to  Sandy   Point    { 
S.  lat.)  encloses  it  on  the  west,  and  on  the  south 
drawn  from  Sandy  Point  to  the  Island  of  Pines  n 
southern  coast  of  New  Caledonia.    On  the  east  it  se 
terminate  at  some  distance  from  the  New  Hebrides. 
tends  more  than  1000  miles  in  length,  and  about  600  in 
The  wliole  space  is  covered  with  innumerable  oon 
and  banks,  which  have  only  a  few  feet  of  water  oo 
and  are  very  dangerous  to  the  navigator.    This  is  pi 
both  the  largest  and  the  most  extraonlinary  reef  , 
part  of  the  world.    It  is  divided  from  the  oontinent 
stralia  by  a  space  of  sea  free  from  islands^  in  genen 

20  to  30  miles  and  in  some  pieces  even  M  uA  7< 
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lliis  utn  of  tbe  sea  has  generally  a  deptb  of  between 
twenty  &thoms,  but  this  depth  increases  towards 

'•u^h  to  forty  and  even  sixty  fathoms. 

islands  of  the  Pacific  are  inhabited  by  two,  or,  if  the 

9         d  of  Papua  is  included,  by  three  races  of  men. 

^vutains  two  different  nations,  the  Papuas  and  the 

z«nu%n«s  or  AlfocTs  [Papua]  ;   and  it  is  not  improbable 

bit  two  races  are  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  larger 

awt  of  Papua,  as  in  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland. 

;  iM^xkda  forming  the  Tolcanic  chain  which  stretches 
nun  Papua  eastwai*d  and  afterwards  inclines  to  the  south- 
ast  and  south,  together  with  the  large  island  of  New  Cale- 
Ionia,  are  inhabited  by  a  race  resembling  the  negroes,  and 
lenoe  baTe  obtained  the  name  of  Austral  negroes.  It 
11/  supposed  that  the  black  inhabitants  of  these 

uu»  mxid  the  natives  of  the  continent  of  Australia  are  of 

a  origin ;  but  this  point  has  not  been  well  esta- 
M  1.  The  Papuas,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are 
b  ▼  called,  certainly  resemble,  in  their  hair,  colour,  and 
oiue  <  ir  features,  the  natives  of  Australia ;  but  the  whole 
r  :  m  their  bodies  is  different,  and,  as  it  appears,  the 
'ac  line  also.  They  are  still  more  distinguished  by 
hfnr  (Dflntal  qualities  and  the  higher  state  of  civilization 

:h  they  have  attained.  Whilst  the  Australians  have  re- 
ed in  a  state  little  above  that  of  animals,  living  without 
i*mings  and  covering,  and  using  for  food  the  crude 
wodootiDns  of  nature,  shell-fish,  and  the  fruits  of  wild 
Nishes  and  trees,  the  Papuas  build  large  houses,  which  are 
veil  arranged,  cover  a  part  of  their  body  with  stuffs  made 

m  tbe  bark  of  trees,  and  cultivate  several  plants  and  trees 
or  food.  This  superiority  of  the  Papuas  over  the  Aus- 
ralians  is  not  less  evident  in   the  skill  with  which  they 

ke  (heir  arms,  and  especially  in  the  construction  of  their 
iwts,  which  are  frequently  fifty  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  so 
pell  built,  that  voyages  of  a  hundred  miles  are  made  in 
iiem.  The  Australians,  we  believe,  have  never  ventured 
to  leave  their  shores,  and  never  built  any  boats.  The 
Papuss  also  rear  several  domestic  animals,  as  hogs,  dogs, 
ind  fowls.    The  Australians  never  seem  to  have  made  any 

tmpt  of  the  kind.    The  former  live  in  regular  political 

eties,  whilst  the  Australians  do  not  seem  to  know  any 
bond  than  that  of  the  union  of  families.  Our  know- 
icu^v  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  different  societies  of 
the  Papuas  is  far  from  being  sufUcient  to  enable  us  to  de- 
temiine  whether  there  is  such  a  similarity  between  them  as 
to  lead  to  the  inference  of  their  being  derived  from  one 
Dommon  stock. 

All  the  islands  east  and  north  of  the  volcanic  chain,  as 
■^1  as  the  large  islands,  including  New  Zealand,  are  in- 
bbited  by  a  race  which,  in  their  physical  character  and 
ia  tbe  different  dialects  spoken  by  them,  so  strongly  re- 
lemble  the  Malays,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  common  origin, 
tn  that  part  of  the  ocean  where  most  of  these  islands  are 
situated,  tbe  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents  during  the 
whole  year  is  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  accordingly  it 
leems  dilRculi  to  understand  how  this  race  has  spread  from 
the  west  to  tbe  east  against  both  winds  and  cuiTents ;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  migration  has  taken  place  in 
the  contrary  direction.  But  the  migration  from  the  west 
lo  east  ia  pro^'ed  by  the  fact  that,  in  proceeding  in  that  di- 
Rction,  tne  number  of  species  of  cultivated  plants  and 
domestic  animals  is  decreasing,  which  shows  that  those 
vbo  migrated  in  that  direction  were  not  always  able 
to  take  with  them  to  their  new  abode  all  the  plants  and 
tnimals  belonging  to  the  place  which  they  left.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  all  the  plants  and  animals  in  these 
islaiKU  are  natives  of  the  Indian  Ai'chipelago,  and  hardly 
any  one  of  them  was  found  in  South  America  before  the 
ariival  of  the  Europeans.  To  show  the  possibility  of  the 
Qii:rration  in  an  easiern  direction,  Capl.  Fitzroy  observes 
that  we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  direction  of  the 
etirrents  between  1 0°  and  20°  S.  lat.  to  say  more  than  that 
in  settled  weather  and  a  steady  trade-wind  (south-easterly), 
the  surface  waters  in  general  move  westward  from  five  (o 
twenty  miles  a  day ;  and  that  in  the  rainy  season  (from 
}elober  to  March),  when  westerly  winds,  squalls,  and  rains 

frequent,   the  currents  vary  most,  and  occasionally  set 

faitl  at  the  rate  of  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  an 
>vur.     He  adds   that  there  are   numerous   instances  on 

>rd  of  canoes  being  drifted  several  hundred  miles  out  of 
course  by  currents  and  westerly  winds,  and  that  this 
may  explain  how  the  remote  islands,  as  for  instance 


I  Easter   Island,  may  have  been  first  peopled   from    the 
west. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy  only  a  few 
Vessels  visited  the  Pacific,  and  the  number  has  only  in- 
creased considerably  since  the  independence  of  South  Ame- 
rica was  established  in  1820 :  our  knowledge  of  those  points 
which  more  iinmediately  affect  the  navigation,  the  winds 
and  currents,  is  therefore  far  from  being  so  complete  as 
that  which  we  possess  of  the  Atlantic  in  these  respects. 
Still  enough  has  been  ascertained  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  principal  facts. 

The  north-east  trade- wind  seems  to  be  more  regular  than 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  its  northern  boundary  does  not  vary  so 
much.  It  is  true  that  Cook,  in  passing  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  the  coast  of  the  North  American  continent,  found 
the  trade- wind  as  far  north  as  30°  in  the  month  of  February : 
but  as  other  navigators  have  not  met  it  higher  than  26^ 
N.  lat.,  it  is  probable  that  the  wind  which  retarded  the  pro 
gross  of  Cook  was  a  north-eastern  wind  of  a  changeable 
nature.  Many  later  navigators  met  the  trade-wind  when 
the  sun  was  in  the  southern  hemisphere  between  19°  and 
20**  N.  lat.  From  these«fi9icts  it  appears  that  in  summer 
this  wind  extends  to  26°  N.  lat.,  and  in  winter  only  to  20" 
N.  lat. ;  and  that  the  mean  boundary  may  be  placed  at  23° 
N.  lat.,  from  which  it  does  not  recede  more  than  three 
degrees.  As  to  the  southern  boundary  of  this  wind,  our 
information  is  very  scanty,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  navigators  are  seldom  obliged  to 
pass  through  the  region  of  calms  which  intervenes  between 
the  two  trade- winds,  and  that  they  avoid  a  course  which  is 
always  attended  with  great  delay.  In  the  Atlantic  the  case 
is  different,  as  every  vessel  sailing  to  South  America  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  obliged  to  pass  the  region  of  calms. 
It  is  therefore  merely  a  conjecture  when  it  is  stated  that  tbe 
southern  boundary  of  the  north-east  trade- wind  varies  be- 
tween 3°  and  7°  N.  lat..  and  that  the  mean  boundary  is 
between  4°  and  5°  N.  lat. 

Respecting  the  south-eastern  trade-wind,  Capt.  B.  Hall 
states  that  near  the  continent  of  South  America,  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  trade-wind  extends 
to  between  30°  and  31°  S.  lat.,  and  that  in  the  opposite 
season  it  is  met  with  four  or  five  degrees  farther  north,  near 
25°  S.  lat.  But  Ook  found  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
Pacific  this  trade-wind  does  not  extend  south  of  20°  S.  lat., 
at  least  not  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
When  the  sun  is  in  the  opposite  hemi.sphere,  the  regular 
trade-wind  seems  to  advance  to  25°  or  26°  S.  lat.  But  ac- 
cording to  several  statements,  it  would  appear  that  this  wind 
is  by  no  means  so  regular  along  its  southern  border  as  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  is  frequently  interrupted  by  winds 
from  the  west  and  south- west. 

In  the  Pacific,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  the  south-east  trade- 
wind  extends  some  degrees  north  of  the  equator  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the  beginning  of  July, 
Capt.  B.  Hall  met  with  it  in  3°  30'  N.  lat.;  and  this  is  tho 
season  in  which  it  may  be  considered  as  advancing  farthest 
to  the  north.  The  last-mentioned  navigator  observes  that 
towards  their  northern  boundary  these  winds  blow  from 
the  south,  but  farther  south  gradually  draw  more  to  the 
east,  and  at  their  southern  limit  are  quite  easterly.  In  the 
opposite  season,  the  south-east  trade- wind  seems  to  recede 
from  one  to  two  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  want  of  exact  information  respecting  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  north-east  trade-wind  renders  it  impossible 
to  compare  the  extent  of  the  Region  of  Calms  in  the 
Pacific  with  that  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
Pacific  the  central  line  of  this  region  is  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, but  probably  nearer  to  the  line  than  in  the  Atlantic; 
perhaps  between  2°  and  3°  N.  lat.  In  passing  this  rei^ion 
the  navigator  meets  with  calms,  interrupted  by  short  squalls 
and  accompanied  by  a  little  rain. 

The  south-east  txade-wind  is  not  met  with  near  the  coasts 
of  South  America,  but  only  at  a  distance  of  from  300  to 
400  miles.  In  the  intervening  space  the  wind  always  blows 
in  the  direction  of  the  Andes  from  the  south,  changing 
during  the  day  a  few  points  to  the  west,  and  in  the  night 
freshening  off  from  the  land.  These  winds  are  always  very 
light,  and  sometimes  interrupted  by  calms.  North  of 
Guayaquil  the  winds  always  blow  from  the  south-south-east, 
and  are  steadv.  The  north-east  trade-wind  does  not  approach 
the  coasts  of  the  Mexican  isthmus  nearer  than  the  south- 
east shore  of  South  America.    It  is  only  met  with  at  a  dis 
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tanee  of  above  700  miles  from  the  land.  In  the  tract  of  sea 
IjVDg  between  their  eastern  limit  and  the  coast  different 
winds  prevail  in  the  different  seasons.  From  June  to  No- 
vember, both  included,  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the 
north-west  and  west;  it  is  very  boisterous,  and  frequently 
comes  in  heavy  ffales,  and  tornados  or  furious  squalls,  which 
are  accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain  and  most  dangerous 
thunderstorms ;  they  are  sometimes  interrupted  bv  calms. 
These  winds  set  in  earlier  at  the  eastern  parts  of  the  isth- 
mus than  in  the  western.  At  Panama  they  are  expected  in 
March,  and  at  S.  Bias  in  the  middle  of  Jiine.  During  this 
season  the  navigation  along  this  coast  is  very  dangerous ; 
there  are  also  few  good  harbours,  and  even  most  of  them  are 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  their  unheal thi- 
ness.  In  the  opposite  season,  from  December  to  May  included, 
the  prevalent  winds  between  Panama  and  Cape  Blanoo  de 
Nicoya  are  north-west  and  northerly,  and  they  are  pretty 
steady.  From  Cape  Blanco  de  Nicoya  to  some  distance  east  of 
Acapuloo  the  winds  blow  from  east  and  north-east,  generally 
with  moderate  strength,  but  they  are  sometimes  interrupted 
by  hard  edes  from  tne  north-east,  which  are  called  Papay- 
agos,  and  are  experienced  between  Cape  Blanoo  (9*  30'  lat) 
and  Cape  S.  Catherine.  They  la^  for  several  days,  with  a 
clear  sky  overhead  and  a  dense  red  haze  near  the  horizon. 
Other  gales  of  a  similar  description  sometimes  occur  in  this 
season  east  of  Acapulco,  opposite  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepee,  whence  they  are  called  Tehuantepeo  gales.  They 
blow  from  the  north.  West  of  Acapulco,  and  from  60  to  100 
miles  from  the  land,  the  winds  are  variable,  but  the  prevailing 
winds  blow  between  south-south-east,  and  west-south-west 
Nearer  the  coast,  land  and  sea  breezes  are  met  with,  blow- 
ing from  the  north-west  during  the  dav,  and  from  north- 
east at  night.  They  are  experienced  also  east  of  Acapulco 
to  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 

It  seems  that  the  trade-winds  cease  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  and  that  in  the  tract 
of  sea  bordering  on  these  coasts  they  are  replaced  by  variable 
winds  blowing  generally  from  north-west  and  south-west, 
and  also  from  south-east  But  our  information  on  this 
point  is  far  too  scanty  to  entitle  us  to  speak  even  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  certainty.  We  are  likewise  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  limits  where  these  winds  cease  opposite  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Australia.  Thev  seem  to  blow  as  far  west 
as  the  ConlUan  Sea,  a  portion  of  the  ocean  which  is  very 
seldom  visited  by  vessels.  Along  th&  coasts  of  Australia  the 
winds  are  very  variable. 

In  the  region  of  the  variable  winds,  south  of  the  trade- 
winds,  the  weather  and  the  turn  and  succession  of  the 
winds  are,  according  to  Capt  Fitzroy,  remarkably  uniform. 
According  to  his  account,  north-westerly  winds  prevail, 
bringing  clouds  and  rain  in  abundance.  South-westerly 
succeed  them,  and  partially  clear  the  sky  with  their  fury  ; 
then  the  wind  moderates  and  blows  from  the  south-east 
quarter,  where,  after  a  short  interval  of  fine  weather,  it  dies 
away.  Light  airs  spring  up  from  the  north-east,  freshening 
as  they  wear  round  to  north,  and  augment  the  store  of 
moisture  which  they  always  bring.  From  the  north  they 
soon  shift  to  the  usual  quarter,  north-west,  and  between 
that  point  and  the  south-west  they  shift  back  sometimes  for 
weeks  before  they  take  another  turn  round.  It  never  blows 
hard  from  east  rarely  with  any  strength  from  north-east, 
but  occasional  gales  may  be  expected  in  winter  (between 
June  and  August)  from  south-east.  Heavy  tempests  blow 
from  west-north-west  to  south-west  In  the  region  of  the 
variable  winds  north  of  the  trade-winds,  the  winds  usually 
blow  from  the  north-west  and  west,  and  freauently  in  gales. 
When  not  strong,  they  are  accompanied  wito  heavy  fogs.  It 
teems  however  that  in  the  subordinate  basins  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  the  Yellow,  Japanese,  and  Okhotxk  Seas, 
easterly  winds  are  prevalent.  In  the  last-mentioned  basin 
at  least  east  and  south-east  winds  are  constant  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  are  more  frequent  than  other  winds. 

Respecting  the  CurrenU  of  the  Pacific  our  information  is 
still  more  scanty  and  doubtful.  The  facts  which  have  been 
recorded,  thouch  numerous,  are  few  when  the  immensity  of 
the  subject  and  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  its  peculiar 
nature  are  considered.  These  facts  are  also  mostly  dis- 
joined, so  that  in  many  instances  they  cannot  be  connected 
without  ooniecture  and  hypothesis.  Consequently  little  can 
be  said  oa  this  subject 

It  is  certain  that  near  the  southern  polar  circle  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  in  motion 
towards  the  north.    This  portion  is  situated  between  140** 


jk^( 


and  SOO""  W.  long.  North  of  60""  S.  lat  it  ^radoall] 
eastward,  and  l^tween  46*^  and  35**  8.  lat  it  sets  t 
the  coast  of  South  America,  where  it  seems  to  divide 
tract  of  sea  west  of  the  island  o(  Mocha  (38*  8.  lat 
Cape  Rumena  (37"*).  The  more  narrow  branch  r 
southward  towards  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  is  freq 
strong  north  of  40*"  S.  lat.,  but  feeble  farther  south, 
during  and  before  strong  or  lasting  southerly  winds, 
tinues  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Tierra  del  Fu 
Cape  Horn  westward,  and  is  found  in  this  nart  to 
an  average  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.    Its  s  i 

during  westerly  winds,  and    sometii        i  « 

winds  is  nearlv  imperceptible.    As  the  cuirou«.  wc%% 
from  the  lano,  it  diminishes  the  dangers  which 
navigation  along  such  a  rocky  coast    Opposite  %uc 
of  Mocha  and  Cape  Rumena,  and  some  distance  i 
them,  the  current  according  to  Capt.  Fitzroy,  i      all 
to  the  north-west  at  the  rate  of  from  half  a  mile  tu  ■ 
a  half  an  hour.   But  the  current  is  not  wide ;  and  Uv% 
30  miles  from  the  land,  it  is  hardly  perceptible.   Thi 
ever  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Peru'         c 
which  runs  hence  northward  along  the  wesk^     i  c 
America  as  far  north  as  Puntade  Parina  (near  6^  o. 
current  extends  about  1 00  miles  from  the  coast,  au 
moderate  velocity,  generally  not  exceeding  a  mile  as 
It  is  however  remarkable  on  account  of  the  cold  watej 
it  carries  from  the  south  to  the  north.  The  dilTereDec 
temperature  of  the  water  within  the  current  and  thai 
surface  of  the  ocean  without  the  current  is  coi 
Callao  the  former  indicates  62"^  Fahr.,  i 
latitude,  but  about  300  miles  from  the  %sk        um  %k 
ture  of  the  sea  is  between  77"*  and  79^     Fk<  Pi 

Parina  the  current  recedes  from  the  o 
north-western  direction  to  the  island*  w 
Urging  in  width,  but  increasing  in  veh 
islands  Capt  Fitzroy  found  the  current 
and  running  between  two  and  five  miles  «n 
the  current  has  now  reached  the  equator,  its  tempi 
has  not  increased.  Along  the  southern  sho       >f  Alb 
Island,  one  of  the  Galapagos,  the  thermo      m"^  «mmc 
the  sea  onlv  indicates  60%  while  on  the  %» 
stands  at  80  .  The  high  temperature  of  the  wi 
side  seems  to  be  the  common  temperature  ut  uie  m 
the  equator,  but  Capt  Fitzroy  ascribes  it  to  a  wa       r 
water  issuing  from  the  Bay  of  Panama,  which  ue  < 
as  a  sort  of  &ulf-stream.     From  the  Galapagos  the  « 
runs  westward  towards  the  centre  of  the  ocean,  an^ 
creases  considerably  in  width,  the  northern  border  adi 
some  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  while  the  southei 
south-west  and  passes  10"  8.  lat     But  its  velocity  de 
gradually  as  it  proceeds  westward,  whilst  its  temporal 
creases.    About  the  meridian  of  1 03**  W.  lat.,  Capt  E 
found  it  still  running  28  miles  a  day.    A  difference  b 
the  water  of  the  current  and  that  of  the  sea  witl 
still  sensible  as  far  west  as  150**  and  160**  W.  long.,%o 
former  is  about  77^  and  the  latter  is  increased  to  85*. 
the  current  reaches  180**  W.  long,  it  is  lost  in  the  dr 
rent,  which  appears  in  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  tradi 
prevail,  and  the  difference  of  the  temperature  is  i>a 
perceptible.    Along  the  northern  border  of  the  1 
current  between  120*  and  160**  W.  long,  and  betm 
and  10*  N.  lat.,  a  current  has  been  observed,  which 
an  opposite  direction  eastward,  but  the  facts  are  still 
to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  is  only  the  o 
current  of  the  Peruvian  current  or  a  separate  currec 

The  body  of  warm  water  which,  according  to  Cap 
roy,  joins  tlie  Peruvian  current  near  the  Galapagos  I 
and  which  issues  from  the  Bay  of  Panama,  has  l^en ) 
mentioned.  This  body  of  water  may  be  connected  w 
Mexican  current  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  i 
America  and  Mexico  between  85*  and  105*  W.  long, 
perceptible  as  far  as  100  miles  from  the  coast  ^ 
current  alternates.  From  December  to  April  it  ru 
ward,  and  from  May  to  Etecember  westwara.  The  voi 
moderate,  never  exceeding  one  mile  and  a  half  in  ai 
The  temperature  of  the  water  has  not  been  determin 
it  is  supposed  that  it  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  sea 
west.  Capt  Beechev  found  a  girdle  of  warm  water  b 
the  equator  and  14*^  22' N.  lat.,  in  102*  W.  long.  ' 
the  las»t  permanent  current  which  requires  to  be  menti 
the  easrcm  portion  of  the  Pacific  south  of  the  northern 

The  drift-current  of  the  trade-winds  seems  lobe  mt 
rapid  than  in  the  Atlantic.    According  to  C^t  Bee 
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zceed  five  miles  per  day.  But  ^here  this  drift- 
proaches  the  western  borders  of  the  Pacific,  espe- 
I'lands  which  he  between  the  north-eastern  part 
la  and  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  China,  and 
ipy  a  space  of  38  degrees  of  latitude,  it  begins  to 
several  currents  of  greater  velocity,  among  which 
lOticed  particularly.  The  most  southern  seems  to 
om  the  drift-current  between  the  Friendly  and 
SVites  Islands,  between  170"  and  ISO**  W.  long., 
to  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia,  but  it  ap- 
lost  before  it  reaches  the  Corallian  Sea.  Little  is 
u  Tlie  second  lies  much  farther  north,  between  the 
id  b*  or  9**  N.  lat.,  and  runs  along  the  northern 
ipua,  or  rather  at  some  distance  from  it.  It  begins 

£.  long.,  and  terminates  in  the  straits  which 
western  extremity  of  Papua  from  Gilolo.  This 
nfluenced  by  the  monsoons  prevalent  in  that  sea, 
ing  the  south-west  monsoon  it  sets  eastward,  and 
luring  the  north-east  monsoon.  It  frequently 
great  velocity,  especially  in  the  western  portion. 
current,  which  branches  off  from  the  drift-cur- 
e  trade-winds,  is  observed  along  the  northern 
this  ref2:ion.  It  sets  westward  with  moderate 
ntil  it  is  lost  in  the  sea  between  the  Philippine 
id  Japan  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa.  Its 
•t  well  ascertained. 

'the  trade-winds  and  without  their  reach,  a  cur- 
irved  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  south 
Point  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  current 
s  southward ;  but  the  more  accurate  investiga- 
freys  shows,  that  from  28**  S.  lat.  to  the  southern 
of  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  current 

summer,  or  from  August  or  September  to  April 
Is  along  the  coast,  and  seaward  to  a  distance  of 
les,  to  the  west  of  south,  with  a  force  of  about  one 
quarter  in  an  hour ;  but  at  the  distance  of  between 
miles,  to  the  east  of  north,  running  about  three- 
a  mile  in  an  hour.  In  winter,  these  cun'ents  run 
site  direction.  This  is  partly  confirmed  by  Cap- 
',  who  says,  that  in  the  passage  from  New  Zea- 
Iney  he  found  alternately  northerly  and  south- 
rents,  and  that  while  the  stream  set  from  the 
emperature  of  the  water  was  72®,  but  when  the 
from  the  south  only  67°. 
the  drift  of  the  trade-winds,  a  constant  current 

set  along  the  southern  coast  of  Japan  eastward, 
ne  at  about  145''  £.  long,  to  the  north.  It  runs 
arable  strength,  and  is  perceptible  at  a  great  dis- 
he  shores.  Whether  this  current,  like  the  Gulf- 
le  Atlantic,  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
iot  known ;  but  a  strong  current  setting  in  an 
ection  in  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  was  ex- 
ly  Kotzebue,  who  found  that  near  40**  N.  lat.  he 
t  five  degrees  of  longitude  in  18  days,  or  about 
lay  ;  and  a  current  of  similar  strength  seems  to 
he  northern  coast  of  America  from  55°  to  30°  N. 
ng  these  shores  it  sets  south-east. 
ol  ap^oear  whether  the  last-mentioned  current  is 
with  ine  current  in  Behring's  Strait,  but  it  is  cer- 

strong  current  sets  through  this  strait  north- 
ither  north-north-cast.  It  is  strongest  on  the 
»re,  where  it  runs  from  two  to  three  miles  an 
n  the  American  shore  only  one  mile  and  a  half 
age.  This  current  prevents  the  masses  of  ice 
und  the  arctic  pole  from  advancing  southward 
ing  into  the  Kamtchatka  Sea :  it  presses  them 
tween  the  northern  shores  of  America  and  Asia, 

constitute  an  impenetrable  barrier,  and  render 
i  attempts  of  the  most  skilful  and  boldest  navi- 
rance  nearer  to  the  pole. 

ks  kept  by  vessels  in  navigating  a  sea  are  of 
Trained  by  the  knowledge  which  the  seaman 
*  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents.  We 
on  the  most  important  of  these  tracks.     Vessels 

Valparaiso  or  any  other  port  of  Chile,  for  Callao 
lil,  keep  along  the  shore  of  South  America  at  no 
ice  from  the  land,  as  in  tLe^c  parts  both  winds 
Is  are  always  in  their  fa  voir,  both  being  to  the 
t  in  the  vo\age  from  Callao  and  Guayaquil  both 
id  current  are  contrary,  and  accordingly  vessels 
ig  these  ports  sail  south-west  or  west-south- 
having  obtained  a  distance  of  300  or  400  miles 
nd.  they  meet  the  trade-wind,  by  means  of  which 
U  No.  1054. 


they  make  southing  until  they  get  out  of  the  trade-wind 
into  the  region  of  the  variable  winds,  when  they  direct  their 
course  to  the  place  for  which  they  are  bound.  In  winter 
therefore  they  sail  southward  to  30°  or  31®  S.  lat.,  before 
they  endeavour  to  make  some  port,  and  in  summer  only  to 
25°  S.  lat. 

In  sailing  from  the  ports  of  Peru  and  Chile  to  those  of 
Acapulco,  S.  Bias,  and  Guaymas,  three  different  tracks  are 
followed.  From  December  to  May,  their  course  from 
Peru  to  Mexico  generally  lies  near  the  continent  and 
within  the  MexicaYi  current,  as  this  current  sets  westward 
during  this  season,  and  the  winds  along  this  coast  are 
partly  favourable.  But  in  returning  in  the  same  season 
from  Acapulco  to  Guayaquil  or  Callao,  the  vessels  get  out 
of  the  current  by  a  southerly  course,  and  then  sail  parallel 
to  the  continent,  but  about  500  miles  from  it,  until  they 
come  opposite  the  Bay  of  Panama,  when  they  shape  their 
course  to  the  place  of  destination.  This  track  is  called  by  the 
seamen  of  the  adjacent  countries,  navigacion  por  el  meri* 
diano.  But  from  May  to  November  the  track  of  the  sea 
along  this  coast  is  subject  to  hard  gales  and  squalls  and  ex- 
tremely bad  weather,  and  the  navigation  is  accordingly  un 
safe,  and  is  avoided.  During  this  season  the  vessels  draw 
off  from  the  shores  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  and 
more,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  trade-winds  and  the  preva 
lent  currents,  they  try  to  make  southing  or  northing,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  voyage.  This  tract  is  called 
navigacion  por  altura.  This  course  is  chiefly  kept  by 
vessels  sailing  between  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  Chile. 
Those  which  sail  from  Mexico  to  Guayaquil  or  Callao  keep 
closer  to  the  shores  of  Central  America,  and  when  they  have 
passed  the  Bay  of  Panama,  they  shape  their  course  to 
Guayaquil  and  Lima. 

The  track  most  frequented  in  traversing  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  Pacific  from  east  to  west  and  west  to  east,  lies  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  ocean,  in  a  south-eastern  and  north 
western  direction.  Vessels  leaving  the  ports  of  Mexico  sail 
westward,  but  those  from  South  America  sail  north-west, 
until  they  reach  20°  N.  lat.,  about  ten  degrees  east  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  These  islands,  lying  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  track  between  South  America  and  the 
Chinese  Sea,  are  commonly  resorted  to  for  refreshments. 
From  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  direction  of  the  track  is 
nearly  west,  between  15°  and  20°  N.  lat.,  and  the  Chinese 
Sea  is  entered  by  the  straits  between  the  island  of  Luzon 
and  that  of  Formosa.  This  is  the  northern  track  across  the 
Pacific,  and  it  is  considered  the  shorter,  because  the  voyage 
is  thus  made  in  less  time  than  by  the  southern  track ;  the 
latter  is  really  somewhat  shorter,  but  as  it  lies  through  a 
sea  beset  with  numerous  low  islands  and  reefs,  the  vessels 
are  exposed  to  much  more  danger,  and  the  precautions 
necessary  to  avoid  them  cause  a  delay  which  renders  the 
voyages  longer  than  by  the  northern  track.  This  southern 
great  thoroughfare  across  the  Pacific  runs  between  the 
Faamuto  Islands  on  the  south  and  the  Marquesas  on  the 
north,  and  lies  mostly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  cutting 
the  equator  near  165°  E.  long.,  whence  it  continues  north- 
west and  joins  the  northern  track  between  Luzon  and 
Japan.  These  two  lines  are  followed  by  vessels  from  the 
coast  of  South  America ;  the  northern  also  is  followed  by 
those  from  Central  America  and  Mexico  bound  for  China 
and  the  East  Indies.  But  in  these  parts  of  the  ocean  the 
winds  and  currents  being  to  the  west,  vessels  which  follow 
them  on  their  return  to  America  would  meet  with  great 
delays,  and  therefore  the  tracks  which  they  follow  in  sailing 
eastward  lie  beyond  the  limit  of  the  trade-winds  and  their 
drift-current,  either  north  of  30°  N.  lat  or  south  of  30°  S. 
lat.  Vessels  sailing  from  the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  ports  of 
Mexico  or  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  and  having 
passed  either  to  the  south  or  north  of  the  island  of  Formosa, 
and  usually  on  the  north  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
soon  reach  by  a  north-eastern  course  the  sea  where  the  trade- 
winds  and  their  current  are  not  felt.  In  keeping  north  of 
30°  N.  lat.  they  traverse  a  sea  free  from  islands  and  dangers, 
and  make  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  California  south  of 
30°,  whence  they  direct  their  course  to  the  port  for  which 
they  are  bound.  Vessels  sailing  from  Sidney  to  South 
America  pass  between  New  Zealand  on  the  south  and  Nor- 
folk Island  on  the  north,  and  keep  an  easterly  course  until 
they  enter  the  sea  near  the  coast  of  South  America,  where 
the  trade-winds  do  not  blow  and  the  current  sets  north. 
On  arriving  there,  they  reach  their  destination  by  the  tracks 
already  mentioned. 
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made  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark.    After  tome  time  htmtnt 

he  returned  to  bi.H  faniilv,   which  he  bad  bft  at  Vi 


luU  cUt  cuiuu  tellus  Ormaniea  flmajn, 
Gallica  ju»  civi* :   dtc  mthi  qua  |iaUu  r 


With  respect  to  vesseis  gailins  from  Sidney  to  the  Indian 
Archi|)elagu,  they  may  make  the  Western  Passage,  which 
lies  through  Ba8s*8  Strait  and  round  Australia  through  the  wheie  he  died  in  163a.  A  frieud  wrote  the  luilowing  daiick 
Indian  Sea,  or  they  may  make  the  Eastern  Passage.  The  fur  his  monument  :— 
Inner  Eastern  Passage  lies  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Au>iraha  and  leads  through  Torres  Strait.  This  passage 
is  far  the  shortest,  but  it  is  rarely  used  by  vessels  sailing  to  Pacio  wrote  many  treatises  and  commentaries  on  llw 
India,  on  account  of  the  numerous  dangers  to  be  encountered  Roman  law;  among  others:  I,  '  De  Jurir*  Methtido  Lmi 
in  the  long  and  narrow  strait  between  the  rocky  coasts  of  Duo.'  2,  'Juris  CiMlis  Roniani  Initia  ei  Pro^rts^u*.  roo- 
Australia  and  the  numerous  reefs  of  the  Coiallian  Sea,  si?«ting  of  a  Commentary  on  the  twelve  Tahle»,  ut  Nutnoa 
though  this  part  of  the  sea  has  been  surveyed  and  laid  Fragments  of  Ulpian  and  Gams,  on  Pompiinius  *  De  On- 
down  wiih  great  accuracy  by  Flinders.  In  the  only  giuu  Juris,'  and  upon  the  last  two  titles  of  ihc  Pan.lcftL 
Neason  in  which  it  could  be  navigated  with  advantage,  3,  *  Pictur8Ddua)deGiadihus  secuiulum  Jus  Ci\ile  vt  Cai»- 
ihui  is  durinjr  the  north-west  monsoon,  the  dangers  are  nicum.*-  4,  *  De  Contraclibus.'  5,  'Del*ac!is  et'lrallBa^ 
iniTease<l  by  frequent  fogs  of  long  continuance  and  by  tionibus.'  6,  'In  Decreialej*  Libn  V.'  7.  *  Consueiudinci 
variable  winds.  The  Outer  Eastern  Passage  however  is  Feudorum.'  Pacius  edited  also  the  followmg  ncrk*;— 
frequently  used  by  vessels  sailing  from  Sidney  to  hulia.  8, 'Corpus  Juris  Civilis  cum  Notis  et  Legum  Ar.:i.mei!tJs' 
In  -ailing  along  this  track,  a  vessel  after  leaving  Sid-  fjl.,  Geneva,  1580.  9.  'Justm'ani  Impeiaturis  lri»i.(Lth»> 
iu*\  runs  eastward  till  it  has  pas>ed  to  the  east  of  the  Co  num  Libri  IV.'  iU,  'Sapientissinii  Curo(Kilat»  deOfiicali- 
ralhiu  Sea.  it  then  turns  northward,  leaving  New  Caledonia  bus  Palatii  Constant  ino|K>htani  ct  Otticits  Magnn  Rciiota 
and  ilii- New  Hebrides  on  the  east,  until  it  gets  near  the  Libellus,*  Greek  and  Latin.  Heidelberg,  IJS9.  He  ilia 
N\-\v  (ieorguin  Archipelajio.  Jt  then  sails  along  the  published  several  editions  of  the  *  Organon*  of  Aristotle,  of 
>'ktiht>rii  hoideis  of  this  archipelago,  hut  at  some  distance  which  he  made  anew  Lat:n  translation.  He  also  edited  tbt 
fi.;in  it,  and  passes  through  St  George's  Channel  between  works  of  Ari>totle.  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  1697.  His  other  wurki 
Ne-v  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  whence  it  runs  along  tho  on  various  subjects  are:  11,  'In  Porphyrii  I»at:o-en  ct 
iiDiihern  coasts  of  Papua  and  enters  the  Indian  Sea  either  Aristoteli^  Origanum  Coniinentariusanalyticut,'  -tto,  Frank- 
hv  Galloua  Strait  between  Papua  and  the  small  island  of  fort,  1697.  12,  '  De  Doniinio  Maris  lladriatict  inter  Seie- 
SallaN>uity,  or  by  Pitt's  Strait  between  Sallavxatty  and  Bat-  ;  nissimum  Regem  Hispaniarum  oh  Regnum  Neapohiaoua 
tanie.  another  small  island.  Thonirh  this  track  is  fre(|uently  et  Serenissiinam  Rempubliram  Veitetam,'  Lyoni,  1611 
taken  by  vesifcls  bound  from  Sidney  to  the  Indian  Archi-  In  this  curious  work  he  defends  with  great  tkdl  the  do* 
l)eIai»:o  or  Bengal,  it  is  not  used  by  vessels  sailing  in  an  minion  asserted  by  the  Venetian  republic  over  the  AdmtK 
o|»p(»site  direction,  which  always  prefer  the  Western  Pass-  Sea  as  far  as  Cayte  Leuca,  on  the  several  grouiida  of  oW  pit- 
a<^e  round  Australia.  scription,  of  having  its  territories  round  the  greater  part  d 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  current  which  sets  that  gulf,  on  the  obligation  of  keeping  it  fiee  from  ptraies, 

northward  through  Behring's  Strait  prevents  the  ice  of  the  and  maintaining  the  only  naval  armament  on  its  coasts. 

.\ictic  Polar  Sea  from  passing  southward  into  the  Kamt-  !  The  work  is  interesting,  as  affecting  other  similar  qiicstioni 
chatka  Sea.     It  may  be  added,  that  the  floating  masses  of    of  *  mare  clausum*  and  the  rights  of  dominion  claimed 

ice  of  tho  Antarctic  Polar  Sea  are  frequently   met   with  other  powers  over  the  narrow  seas  near  their  coaata.     idi^ 

towards  the  American  coast,  but  beyond  the  stKitherly  cur-  'Doctrina   Peri  pale  tica.'      14,  l^AStly,  after  Paeio*t 

lent,  between  60**  and  60**,  and  between    140**  and  200**  W.  was  published  at  Amstenlam,  in  1643,  'Poathamna 
loiii^.,  and  even   north  of  50".     Farther  west,  in  the  sea 
>ouih   of  Australia,  it  is  supposed   that  ice   never  passes 
I  eyond  CA)"  S.  lat. 

(Cook's  Voyages;  Flinders's  Voyafi^e  to  Terra  Australia; 
Basil  Hall's  £r/rar/* /J 


nns.  sen  Deflnitiones  Juris  utriusque.' 

(Lorenzo  Crasso,  Elogi  di  Uomini  Letteraii;  Th 

Elns^ia  Dorforum ;  Gassendi,  Vtta  Peiretcii.) 
PA'CLITES.  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genua  of 

hich  are  deacnuca 


from  a  Journal  written  on  the  Coasttt    nites,  composed  of  those  species  whi 
of  Chile,  <Sl'C. ;  Koizehue's  Voyage  t/  Discovery,  anl  Second  \  >>eing  curbed  towards  the  extremity,  with  a  pore  at  tbf 
J'nytige  round  the  World;   Krusenslern's    Voyas^e  round  \  and  a  straight  elongated  aperture.     Belemnites  a 
the  lyorld,  and  Mcmoires,  <^. :    Beechey's  Voyage  to  thp  ■  of  De  Blainville  is  an  example. 
IWiJic  and  Behring's  Strait;    Fitzroy  and  Darwin,  in  The  \      PACTO'LIANS,  the  name  by  which  M.  Milne  ] 
Sarrntive  of  the  Surveying  Voyases  of  the  Adventure  and  ;  designates  a  tribe  of  the  Apteru'rous  family  of  the  rt\ 
Krajr/e:    Humboldt's  Essai  Politique  snr  la  Nouvelle  Es-  j  rous  section  of  crustaceans.     The  other  tnbea  belongku 
png;fe:   Meyen's  Keise  urn  die  Welt ;  Krvisenstern's  Atlas  >  this  family  arc  the  Dmmians,  the  Homolicms,  the  Si 
dp  rOrran  Purifique:  Duporrey's  Carte  dn  Mour^ment  des  |  ons,  the  Porrellaniuns,  the  Hijpians,  and  the  P 
JjiuT  a  la  surface  d-  la  mer  dans  le  Grand  Oc^an  ;  JefTery's  !  (See  these  different  tribes  under  the  respective 
inid  R  e's  General  Chart  of  Terra  Australis ;  Berghaus's    or  leading  generic  names,  such  as  Hippa:  HircA  i 
Ptnfsikalischer  Atlas.)  Tlw  Pactolians  arc  placed  hv  the  author  above  n       a 

i'A'ClO,  GIULIO,  born   in    1650,    at   Vicenza,  in  the    t ween  the //owf>//a;i¥  and  the  i^rt/ijm'aff*. 
Veiirtian  state,  learned  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  at  an        But  it  is  not  without  some   uncertainty  that 
enrly  aire,  and  became  well  actiuainted  with  every  branch  of    Edwards  gives  such  a  position  to  the  singular  cm 
rlu.-Meal  leamiiig.      Being  accused  before  the  ecclesiastical    described  by  Dr.  Leach  under  the  name  of  Paetoim9, 
iinthoniies  of  reading  books  forbidden   by  the  church  of-  the  conformation  of  the  r^/nz/jrir^,  the  moi/M,  and  the 
U'Uic,  he  became  alarmed,   and  osca|)ed  to  Switzerland,    men,  indeed,  it  resemble^  some  of  the  Oxyrhynrkt,  \ 
wlu'ie  i'.e  earne<l  his  livehhood  as  ateacher.     He  was  after-    the  structure  of  its  feet  there  arc  anonialiea  which  u 
wards   appointed   pntfessor  of  philosophy   at    Hei'lelberg,    guish  it  from  other  Decapods.     The  anterior  feel 
where  he  assumed  the  name  of  *  Paciu-  ik  Beriga,'  from  a    less,  whilst  the  two  last  pairs  are  terminated  by  «  uiui. 
country-house  belonging  to  his  family  near  Vicenza,     He    ous  claw.     Upon  this  form  the  family  entirclv  depe» 
travelled  through  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  after  ^ome  ,  no  other  genus,   we   believe  we    might    add 
ye^r^  he  \^iis  invite<l  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  to  his  newly  \  known. 
'est•lbli^hed  university  of  SMan,  where  he  taught  philosophy 
With  great  success :  but  the  civil  wars  raging  in  that  ptirt  of 
ih"  country,  he  removed  to  Nismes  and  thence  to  Mont- 
]  ellier,  where  he  was  made  professor  vt  law  in  that  univer- 
sity about  the  jear  UiOU.  The  afterwards  celebrated  Peiresc  ;  stout,  the  two  anterior  shorte**  than  the  othera,  not 
was  one  of  his  disciples.     Henri  IV.  besto\ve<l  on  Pacius  ;  nated  by  a  //mfir/v  or  pincers,  but  only  provided  with  a  k 
the  honorary  lank  of  king's  counsellor.     Pacius  had  long  |  hooked  nail :  the  second  pair  terminated  in  the 
profesfccd  the  reformed  religion,  and  PeiresC  earnestly  but 
uiisucTe>8fully  attempted  to  induce  him   to  settle  near  him 
at  Aix,  and   to  return  to  Catholicism.     From  Montpellier, 
Pacius  rem«»ved  to  the  univer-^ity  of  Valence  in  Dauphine, 
where   hia    reputation    as   a  jurist    increased    and    spread 
thnnjghout   Europe.     He   was  offered   chairs   at   Ix»yden, 
Pi!»a,  and  Padua.     He  chose  the  last  university,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  honours,  and  the  Venetian  senate 


Pact  ol  us. 

Generic  Character. — First  joint  of  ihe  eriemoi  anin 
long  and  ('ylindric;il.     Feet   moderately   long  and   r 


the  third  pair  unknown  :  fourth  and  fifth  pair  didact 
Cararace  triangular,  elongated,  rather  convex  on  ei     i 
behind,  not  thorny  above,  and  terminated  anterioiaj  — 
ver}'  long,  sharp,  delicate  and  entire  rostrum,  airailar  t«] 
of  the   L"j  t(t}  ttdiei*.     [Macrohodians,   vol.  xiv.,   pu  '- 
Atiiltnnen  of  the  ten. ale  compo>ed  of  five  joints,  the 
narrow,  the  three  foliowing  trans\'enie  and  linear,  an^  i 
fifth  very  large  and  nearly  rounded.    Effet  Tarjr  la 


PAD  i: 

lind    the    antennai.  slirnTs  projecting   from   their 

single  point  beliiml  each  orbit. 

lie,  Pactolui  Bnseii.     Lenfjlh  eight  lines,  nearly 

lioh  belong  la  ihe  rostrum,  which  is  furnished  with 

ines  directed   obliquely  on    Ihe    sides;    carapace 

Drownish  ;  feet  variegated  with  ruddy  and  whitish. 

unknown. 


ipplicd  fVom  Dr.  LMch*<  i 


-amatte  poet,  and  Ihe  nephew  of  Ennius,  also  dis- 
ed  himself  as  a  painter.  He  was  born  about  219 
in»(ffl>(.A'a*,,  XXXV.  4,  7)  mentions  some  works  exe- 
■  him  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  in  the  Forum  Boa- 
Rome,   vhich   apparently   did   him  considerable 

be  remarka  at  the  same  lime  lliat  he  was  the  last 
lied  with  Aartrf.tpo'iX'honesiis  manibus'),  with  Ihe 
.1  perhaps  of  Tuii"i-..3  I^beo  of  Verona,  a  Roman 
f  his  own  times. 

fragments  of  ihe  tragedies  of  Pacuvius  are  still  ex- 
according  loQuintili:ii)(/nj/.  Or.,  x.  1)  they  were  not 
tfaeir  merits.  He  died  at  Torentum  in  Ihe  90th  year 
e.  He  wrote  asimplo  epitaph  upon  himself,  which 
1  preserved  by  Aulus  Gelllus  (i.  24) :  '  Adolesccns, 
si  ptoperas,  le  hoc  saxum  ruirat,  uti  ad  so  adspicias, 
inod  scriplum  est,  legas.  Ilic  sunt  poctDS  Pacuvii 
aoisa.  Hoc  volehara ;  nescius  nc  esses :  rale.'  The 
i  of  Pacuvius  were  collected  by  Henry  Stephens, 
,i>4,  Svo. ;  and  have  since  been  printed  in  severul 
of  the  '  Corpus  Poelaruro  Latinorum.'  Cicero,  in 
:ise  '  On  Friendship'  (c.  7>,  iniroiluces  I^ehus  as 
in  terms  of  commendation  of  ihe  'Orestes'  of  his 

oeuTiua.      Pacuvius   was   fifty  years  older    than 
who  exhibited  a  play  in  his  thirtieth  year,  at  the 
tbst  Pacuvius.  then  iti  hia  eightieth  year,  ex- 
ju^    (Cit,  Brut.,  c.  64.) 

AUG.     [SUMATBA.] 

DINOTON.    [LoM)0^.] 

■DY  BIRD.    [Rice  Bird,] 

ERBORN,   formerly   a  bishopric  of   the   German 

in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  was  assigned  to  Pruiaia 

it  is  now  divided  among  the  three  governments 
irm  the  Prussian  province  of  Wesiphalia;  Ihe  por- 

called  Paderborn  is  a  circle  of  the  government  of 
It  is  bounded  by  some  offaols  of  the  Egge  Moun- 
it  on  the  whole  it  is  level,  and  has  extensiro  heaths 
«bes.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  docs  not  produce  sufG- 
mfor  the  home  consumption.  Much  hemp  is  grown  ; 
all  ate  considerable ;  the  inhabitants  breed  great 
f  sheep  and  swine;  the  mineral  products  are  coals, 
unit. 

'ERBORN,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  inil°44'N.Ut. 

l4'S.long„  issituatedon  the  river  Pa der,  from  which 

lame.stgnifying'thesourceof  llie  Pader.'     This 

HI       dby  five  springs  that  run  under  the  cathedral 

■  t   houses.      It  is  surrounded    with  walls 

ha  Ett'cs.  The  houses  of  Paderborn  are  tolerably 
■ut,  but  the  streets  arc  narrow  and  dark.  It  is  said 
t  beeo  for  a  time  ihe  residence  of  Charlemagne,  who 
d  the  bishopric.     The  building  of  the  c^ithedral  was 

1  the  year  777 ;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 000.  A 
»lwiral  «u  completed  in  1015,  but  the  chapel  of  St. 
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Bartholomew  is  the  only  part  nf  it  that  remains.  The  pre- 
sent cathedral  was  built  in  ihe  Iwelfih  and  funrteenlh  cen- 
lurie*,  and  underwent  many  changes  in  Ihe  firieenlh,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  sleeple  was  dtslruyed 
by  lightning  in  181S.  The  cathedral  contains  the  remains 
of  8l.  Leborius  (which  were  brought  from  Fronce  in  836) 
in  a  coIRn  of  silver  gilt.  It  formerly  possessed,  beEidesotbor 
treasures,  the  golden  images  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which 
Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  who  took  the  city  in  1620, 
carried  away  with  him,  as  well  as  the  silver  coflln,  which  at 
that  lime  contained  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  which  he 
coined  into  dollars,  with  Ihe  legend,  '  The  friend  of  God  and 
Ihe  enemy  of  Ihe  priests,*  There  are  three  other  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and  one  Protestant  church,  a  seminary  for 
priests,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Jewish  school,  and  nume- 
rous useful  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  still  Ihe  seeof 
a  bishop  and  chapter.  The  university,  fbunded  in  1623.  was 
abolished  in  1819.  and  the  funds  applied  to  the  gymnasia  at 
Paderborn  and  MCinster. 

Paderborn  was  one  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  a  free  impe- 
rial city,  but  became  subject  to  the  bishop  and  chapter, 
and  ihe  capital  of  llie  bishopric.  The  inhabitants,  8CO0  in 
number,  hove  no  manufactures  of  importance,  but  exten- 
sive breweries  and  distilleries,  and  a  considerable  inland  trade. 

PADILLA,  JUAN  LOPEZ  DE,  the  leader  of  a  popular 
insurrection  in  Castile  against  the  ministers  of  Charles  V., 
known  as  La  Guerra  de  lat  Comimidades,  was  the  son  of 
Pedro  Lopez,  a  nobleman  who  held  the  high  office  of  Ade- 
lantado  Mayor  of  that  kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand V.  (1516),  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  toge- 
ther with  the  extensive  possessions  dependent  on  them  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  America,  devolved  upon 
bis'grandson  Charles,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  [Cbarlbs 
v.]  The  young  prince  appointed  Adrian  of  Utrecht  to 
administer  Ihe  kingdom  in  his  absence,  but  such  was  Ihe 
aversion  of  the  Spaniards  lo  the  government  of  a  stranger, 
that  Adrian's  claim  would  at  once  have  been  rejected,  had 
not  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenez  [Cisneros]  con!^ented 
lo  acknowledge  him  as  regent,  and  carry  un  the  government 
in  conjunction  with  him.  However,  Adrian  and  hit  Flemish 
associates  in  the  administration  soon  rendered  themselves 
exceedingly  obnoxious  by  their  utter  incapacity,  their  cor- 
ruption, and  their  griping  avarice.  The  laws  of  the  kingdom 
were  completely  disregarded,  the  high  offices  of  tlie  state 
either  given  to  foreigners  or  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and 
the  revenue  of  Spain,  instead  of  being  spent  alhome,  (oiiiid 
its  way  into  Germany  :  the  sovereign  himself,  who  was  far 
from  his  natural  dominions,  was  a  candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne,  then  vacant  by  Ihe  death  of  his  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian. Alllhesecausesof  discontent,  increased  by  Charles's 
disre)rard  to  the  remonstrances  sent  him  by  the  Corlcs, 
spread  widely  through  the  Peninsula.  The  city  of  Toledo 
was  the  first  to  show  symptoms  of  rebellion.  On  the  arrival 
of  Charles  at  Valladolid  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from 
the  Cortes  assembled  there  the  oalh  of  allegiance  as  heir  lo 
the  crown  of  Castile,  the  deputies  of  Toledo  were  entrusted 
by  their  constituents  with  a  lengthy  memorial  containing 
their  grievances.  Though  Charles  did  not  openly  deny 
Iheir  petition,  he  referred  them  lo  the  Cortes  about  to  be 
assembled  at  Santiago,  and  quitted  Spain  to  take  possession 
of  Ihe  Imperial  crown. 

When  Ihe  people  of  Toledo  heard  that  the  deputies 
assembled  in  Galicia  had  voted  the  emperor  a  free  gift  with- 
out obtaining  redress  of  any  of  their  grievances,  they  rose 
lumultuously  in  arras.  Their  first  act  was  to  sciie  upon  Ihe 
Alcazar,  a  royal  palace  and  fortress  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding Toledo,  and  after  appointing  Padilla  to  be  Iheir 
leader,  lo  establish  a  popular  form  of  government.  Segovia, 
Tore,  Salamanca,  Murcia,  and  Avila  followed  the  example. 
A  general  meeting  was  convened  at  Avila,  and  a  solemn 
league  formed  for  the  muiual  defence  of  their  rights,  the 
direction  of  aSitirs  being  entrusted  to  a  council  composed  of 
the  deputies  of  all  the  towns,  under  the  name  of  Junta  die 
las  Comunidades.  In  the  meanwhile  Adrian,  who  resided 
at  Valladolid,  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  sent  a  body  of 
troops  under  Ronquillo,  to  chastise  the  rebels ;  but  while  he 
was  besieging  Segovia,  Padilla,  with  a  body  of  insurgents 
from  Toledo,  eainc  lo  the  assistance  of  the  citizens,  and  de- 
feated the  royal  troops.     Tlie  next  step  of  Padilla 
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bU  follower*  renounecd  the  authority  of  tbo  regeiit,~and  i 
piftcetl  her  at  Ihc  head  of  the  government.  From  thence  ' 
tbey  proceeded  to  Valludolid,  and  depoiing  Adrian,  seized 
upon  the  archives  and  Iho  teals  of  (he  kitigilom.  The  Junta 
tnen  drew  up  a  lengthy  retnonsiranre,  corilaining  a  slate  of 
their  (tricvancci,  and  sent  with  it  two  of  their  number  to 
the  emperor.  Everything  now  augured  success  to  the 
cause  of  popular  liberty,  but  dissension  soon  broke  out  in 
the  ranks  of  its  supporters.  The  Junta,  relying  on  the  una- 
nimity with  which  the  nation  had  submitted  to  their  autho- 
lily,  and  seeing  no  royalist  forces  on  the  field  to  obstruct 
their  designs,  began  seriously  to  think  of  reforming  several 
pohlical  abuses,  and  various  measures  were  proposed  and 
carried,  which  struck  no  leas  at  the  privileges  of  ihe  nobles 
than  al  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  This  produced 
K  union  of  the  nobUily  with  Ihe  royalists.  The  Junta,  who 
now  becamG  jealous  of  Padilla'a  popularity,  deprived  him  of 
the  command  of  their  force%  and  appointed  Don  Pedro 
Giron,  Ihe  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  de  Urena,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank,  but  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  entruited  to  him. 
In  December,   1620,  the  royalists,  under  Ihe  Conde  de 
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•rciiives  and  seals  of  the  kingdom,  besides  making  fourteen 
members  of  the  Junta  prisoners.  This  severe  blow  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  disbandment  of  the  insurgents  and 
the  loss  of  their  general,  who,  betraying  the  cause  of  tlie 
people,  passed  over  'o  the  royalists.  PadilU  was  now  raised 
to  tne  command  of  the  army.  He  was  at  first  successful  in 
Torious  small  sncouDlers,  and  by  means  of  skilful  manusu- 


upon  him  on  all  sides,  he  was  obliged  to  hazard  a  baltli 
which  he  was  completely  defeated  at  ViUelar,  'ilxii  a(  April, 
ISil. 

Padilla,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  conflicl, 
was  made  prisoner,  together  wilh  some  of  his  principal 
officers,  and  executed  on  tha  day  following  that  on  which 
the  battle  was  fou^til.  Sandoval,  and  afier  him  Dr.  Robert- 
ion,  have  preserved  us  two  letters,  full  of  eloquence  and 
manly  feeling,  which  the  illustrious  martyr  of  liberty  wrote  a 
few  hours  previous  to  bis  execution  ;  one  addressed  tu  the 
city  of  Toledo,  the  other  to  his  wife  Doiia  Maria  Pachcco,  in 
which  are  some  remarksblt-  passages  breathing  respect  and 
flliai  love  towards  his  father  Pedro  Lopez,  who  fought 
against  him  under  the  royat  banners. 

PADILLA,  DONA  MARIA  PACHECO  DE,  the  off- 
spring  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Spain,  was 
early  married  to  John  of  Padilla,  whoso  political  principles 
she  embraced,  and  whose  cause  she  most  strenuously  de- 
fended. After  the  eneculion  of  ber  husband,  she  swore  to 
support  the  sinking  cause  of  the  people,  and  to  revenge  his 
fate.  The  ciliicns  of  Toledo,  who  had  learned  on  lormer 
occasions  to  appreciate  her  virlucs,  entrusted  her  with  the 
defence  of  their  rights.  The  prudence  and  vigour  with 
which  she  acted  jusriflcd  Ihe  confidence  placed  in  her.  She 
wrote  to  Ihe  general  of  Ihe  Frc'Uch,  who  had  just  invaded 
Navarre,  to  advance  into  Caslile.  promising  bim  her  power- 
ful aid.  In  order  to  procure  Ihe  money  reciuisile  for  raising 
an  army,  she  went  in  person  to  Ihe  calheilral  of  Toledo, 
where  a  vast  Ireasure  or  occlesiaslical  wealth  was  prescncd; 
and  entering  the  temple  in  solemn  procession  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  decpesl  lorruw  on  her  cotmlcnancu,  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  the  saercd  deposit.  She  moreovi 
kdroitly  pvat  into  practice  every  artiDi-e  that  could  interest 
or  inllame  the  populace.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  her 
Iroop*  to  use  cruciSxes  instead  of  crosses,  and  she  marched 
through  the  streets  with  ber  son,  a  young  child,  dressed  in 
the  deepest  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  and  having  a 
standard  carried  befure  him.  on  which  was  represented  his 
fiither's  execution.  All  her  efforts  were  however  fruitless : 
the  rebellion,  now  confined  almost  wilhin  tlie  walls  of  To- 
ledo, was  speedily  crushed  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
By  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  French,  who  were  obliged 
to  repass  the  Pyrenees  in  haste,  all  the  royalist  forces  were 
brought  into  operation;  and  Toledo,  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Comuncros.  was  invested.  Though  she  defended  herself 
with  the  grealest  courage  fur  four  mouths  within  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  the  rli-rgy,  whuin  she  had  highly  offended 
by  her  spoliations,  ceasing  to  give  litr  ihoir  sup)iort,  she 
was  obliged  lo  surrender  that  f.ii'tre's.  It  appears  liowcvcr 
that  the  means  were  facilitated  to  her  of  making  her  escape ; 
fbr  she  lied  to  Portugal,  where  she  passed  Ihe  remainder  of 


bar  days.     Thus  ended  this   bold  tboacb  i 
attempt  of  the  commons  lo  assert  their  rights,  which  n 
Iributed  greatly  to  increase  and  extend  the  power  of  Im 
crown.     With  the  exception  of  the  graphic  and  ■dmintla 
sketch  by  Dr.  Robertson,  in  bis  '  History  of  Charles  V.,'  ■# 

Kliiess  no  other  history  of  these  important  events  but  wbil 
s  been  preserved  by  the  Spanish  writers,  who  are  all  ji 
favour  of  the  rights  uf  the  crown.  There  are  in  Ibe  hbnir 
of  the  British  Museum  two  inedited  manuscripts  conia*- 
ing  an  account  of  these  wars,  which  were  unknown  le  Dt 
Robertson.  Martinez  de  la  Roaa  is  the  author  of  a  tragedf 
entitled  '  Maria  de  Padilla.' 

iRflacion  de  tat  Contumdade*,  MS.  Bib.  Egerton,  in  th 
Brilish  Museum,  No.  3l>3 ;  Trixtado  de  ita  CtmaKid^m, 
ib..  No.  310;  Robertson's  CAar/M  T.,  vol.  ii  (sixth  adilj; 
Sandoval,  Hiit.  de  Carlo*  V. ;  Martioei  de  la  Roaa,  Botft^ 
de  la  Guerra  de  las  Comunidadet,  toL  iii.) 

PADILLA,  LORENZO  DE.one  of  the  hisloriiyiaptei 
to  Charles  V.,  was  born  at  Antequert,  a  town  of  AwUlusi^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  nB 
young  he  was,  owing  to  his  eminent  virtues  and  innfonat 
learning,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  archdeaaoD  of  Roods  a 
the  diocese  of  Malaga.  At  the  same  time  he  was  upoiDttJ 
historiographer  to  the  crown,  when  he  devoted  bis  tins 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  and  bistory  of  bis 
native  country.  Padilla  died  in  1540,  leaving  behind  hia 
a  general  history  of  Spain,  divided  into  four  parts,  a  tern 
sheets  of  which  have  been  printed,  according  to  Nicobs 
Antonio  iBib.  Nov.,  vol.  ii.),  a  circumstance  which  pntM 
that  (he  whole  work  was  committed  to  the  prMs,  t«M|b 
the  impression  was  probably  never  complelad.  Tba  (n- 
I  ginal  manuscript  was  still  existing  at  tba  and  of  the  M 
!  century  in  the  library  of  the  convent  of  St.  Paul  al 
Cordova,  but  has  since  disappeared.  Flohaa  da  OeampOk 
Padilla's  succeisor  in  ofGcc,  has  been  aceand  of  appropri- 
,  ating  lo  himself  a  voluminous  treatise  oflhia  wiiter  on  tha 
unlient  geography  of  Spain,  which  be  inserted  alnxat 
I  entire  in  the  first  books  of  his'CronicaGcnaraldaEtpana.' 
'  Besides  the  above  works,  Padilla  wrole  (he  following :  'C^ 
tnlogo  de  los  Santos  de  Espafia,' Toledo.  ISSS,  fol.;  mI 
'  Libro  de  las  Antiguedades  de  Espaiia.'  afterwards  edUsd 
by  I'ellicer,  Valencia,  1669,  1 2mo.  The  (uUowing  anstiU 
inedited: — 1,  '  Geografia  do  Eipaiia;'  2,  *  Nobdiario  o  Ii- 
naftes  da  Espaiia;'  3,  '  Origen  y  Suresion  de  los  Priscif* 
j  de  la  Casa  de  Austria  hasta  el  Rey  Don  Felipe;'  <'Cua- 
logo  de  los  Araobispos  de  Toledo.' 
(NIcolaus  Anlonius,  Bib.  Nov.  Seripl.  Ilitp.,  voL  i. 

p.  6.) 

I  PADOLLUS,  De  Montfort's  name  fur  tb<we  spcdw  rf 
the  genuH  Haliolit  which  are  distinguisbed  by  a  Isifi 
'  parallel  rib  hullowed  interiorly,  &c.  [Usliotidx.  nLxai 
,p.  16.1 

PA'DOVA.    THE    PROVINCE    OF,   edUd  bv  tk 
I  English  Piitfua,  oneof  the  provinces  of  the  Lombardo-Vew- 
I  tian  kingdom,  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  pmincarf 
;  Treriso,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Venice,  on  the  suuth  ^  tirt 
of  Rovigo.  and  on  (he  west  by  the  pruvinrea  of  Viceiua  sirf 
I  Verona.     The  nrovince  uf  Padua  consist!  almost  entadf  tf 
a  plain  crossed  by  the  rivers  Brenia,  Baccbigliooe,  Gaatm 
i  and  others,  and  sloping  to  the  eastward  towards  iLa  bfSMI 
,  of  Venice.     The   Adigo   forms  the  southern  boandwyrf 
'  tho  province,  and  divides  it  from  that  of  RovijEO.    A  Mai 
part  uf  ibe  icrritory,  about  one- twentieth,  is  orcu^cd  b*s 
I  range  of  hills  called  the  Euganean  HilU,  wbicb  ara  ill 
canic  formation  and  well  cuhivated ;    they  run  • 
of  (he  city  of  Padua,  and  divide  the  waters  of  lb*        «■ 
glione  from  those  of  (he  Adige.  The  teng(b  of  tb*       » 
is  about  40   miles  from   north   to  south,   and  iU  k 
breadih  is  about  30  miles,  but  in  other  place*  it  <        h> 
exceed  1 5  miles.  The  area  is  reckoned  at  ti36  tqnaia 
((juadri,  ProMpetlo  Slatitlieii  delle  proeimeie  VktiMte..- 
province  of  I'adova  is  the  most  fertile  and  tbe       »t  i 
peopled  of  the  Venetian  provinces  which  va%,  >v 
Austrian  Italy,    The  population  in  1833  was  eai.uw.. 
284,000  inhabitants.    (Semstori,  Saggio  StaHitieo 
Itaiia  I      Tbe  province  is  divided    into    twelva   • 
namely.  Padova,    Klonaelice,   Montagnana,   Este, 
Nualc,  Caiiipdsampieru,  Piazzola,  Teolii,   Batlaglta,  v 
selve,  and  Fioie,  which  contain  in  all   1II3  communes.   & 
number  of  canal",  some  for  navi.ra(ion  and  other*  lur  imp- 
liun.  inlcr^cc!  ihe  province,  whi<-h  produces  wbeat,  loua 
rom,  pulse,  ml.  wine,  (lai,  hemp,  cltesnola,  pota  '   ""' 

and  hay.    The  number  of  horned  cattle  u  r 
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46,000  bead,  that  of  horses  at  8000,  sheep  52,000, 
ine  20,000.  The  other  products  of  the  country  are 
ool,  wax,  and  honey.  The  manufactories  are  few, 
msi&t  chietly  of  tanneries,  silk  spinneries,  woollen 
and  bats.  The  city  of  Padova  has  several  presses 
nting  and  engraving. 

principal  towns  are  the  following :  Padova  ;  Este,  a 
»f  about  8000  inhabitants,  has  given  name  to  an  illus- 

sovereign  family;  Montagnana,  with  about  8000  in- 
nts,  has  some  tanneries  and  hat> manufactories; 
u  with  3000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  mineral  wa- 
id  mud,  of  which  Stewart  Rose  gives  a  description  in 
jetters  from  the  North  of  Italy  ;'  Battaglia  is  also  fre- 
jed  for  its  mineral  springs.  Near  Rattaglia  are  the  fine 
ion  and  grounds  called  *  II  Cataio,*  which  belonged  to 
»ble  family  of  Obizzi,  the  last  of  whom  bequeathed  it 

present  duke  of  Modena.  A  few  miles  from  it  is  the 
i  of  Arqui,  in  a  delightful  situation  in  the  Euganean 

Arqui  contains  the  house  in  which  Petrarch  breathed 
&t: 

'  They  keep  his  du«t  in  Arquk,  where  he  died; 
The  moaauiu  Tillage  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  Tale  or  years ;  and  'Us  their  pride— 
An  honest  pride— and  let  it  be  thoir  praise. 
To  offer  to  the  passing  etranffer's  gaze 
His  mausiun  and  his  sepulchre;  both  plain 
And  renerably  simple,  such  as  raiae 
A  feelinf  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Tluui  if  a  pyramid  form'd  his  monumental  fane.* 

*  Childe  Harold.*  caoto  it. 

'DOVA,  in  English  Padua,  the  antient  Patavium,  a 
3f  the  Veneti,  known  as  the  birth-place  of  the  historian 
and  now  a  town  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom, 
lated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  45''  25'  N.  lat.  and  1  ^  55' 
ig.  The  river  Bacchiglione  flows  by  its  walls.  Padova 
ified  with  walls,  ditches,  and  bastions,  and  is  above  six 
in  circumference ;  but  it  is  thinly  inhabited,  the  popu- 

not  exceedmg  47,000  inhabitants  (Serristori,  Saggio 
tico),  though  it  has  been  increasing  of  late  years, 
of  the  streets,  especially  in  the  old  part  of  the  town, 
irrow  and  lined  with  arcades ;  it  has  however  some 
quares  and  handsome  gates.  The  principal  buildings 
1.  the  cathedral,  begun  in  the  twelfth  century,  but 
ed  only  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth ;  it  has 
good  paintings  and  several  sepulchral  monuments  of 
td  men,  among  others  that  of  Sperone  Speroni,  a  phi- 
ler,  orator,  and  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  a 
>f  Petrarch.  The  baptistery,  which  is  detacned  from 
lurch,  has  some  fine  old  paintings  of  the  Florentine 
2,  The  episcopal  palace  has  also  some  valuable 
,  among  others  a  bust  of  Petrarch  i  fresco,  which 
It  uut  of  the  wall  of  the  poet's  house,  and  is  considered 
»t  likeness  of  him.  3,  The  church  of  St.  Anthony, 
)y  Nicola  di  Pisa ;  it  is  very  rich  in  paintings,  sculpture, 
Lher  ornaments,  besides  containing  many  sepulchral 
nents  of  illustrious  men,  such  as  Bembo,  the  patrician 
rini,  Cesarotti,  and  others.  The  chapel  of  the  titular 
s  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world ;  its  treasury,  consisting 
nerous  offerings  made  by  the  pious,  was  partly  stripped 

ricbei  hy  the  French  in  1797.  St.  Anthony  is  the 
n  saint  of  Padova,  and  his  church  is  one  of  the  most 
did  in  Italy.  In  the  square  before  the  church  is  a  fine 
e  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata,  captain-general  of 
enetian  troops,  by  Donatello.  3,  The  church  of  Santa 
ina,  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture,  with  eight 
i  and  numerous  chapels  and  paintings ;  its  antient  and 
jle  library  was  sold  in  1810  by  Napoleoirs  govern- 

and  the  books  and  MSS.  have  been  dispersed  all  over 
)e.  4,  The  church  of  the  Eremitani,  built  in  the  thir- 
1  century,  contains  several  remarkable  old  fresco 
mzs,  and  some  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  family  of 
}nce  the  rulers  of  Padua.  Padova  has  many  other 
buc^  most  of  which  art  worthy  of  notice.  That  of  Santa 
)  deserves  mention  for  the  tomb  of  Father  Stellini,  a 
of  vast  and  multifarious  erudition,  a  poet,  mathema- 
,  and  metaphysician,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers 
!taly  has  produced,  and  yet  he  is  now  nearly  forgotten 

>wn  country.  5,  The  building  of  the  university,  called 
Mace,  is  large  and  commodious,  having  a  court,  with 
inges  of  galleries  one  above  the  other,  an  anatomical 
re,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  begun  by  Vallisnieri, 
tanical  garden,  an  observatory,  and  a  library  with 
rds  of  70,000  volumes.  There  are  several  colleges 
rious  parts  of  the  town.  The  university,  which  is  one 
e  principal  in  Italy,  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Fre- 


deric II.  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
flourished  most  after  Padua  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Venice,  when  it  had  six  thousand  members.  The  number  of 
students  is  now  about  one  thousand.  There  are  about  sixty 
professors,  several  of  whom  are  well  known  in  the  scientific 
world.  A  rector,  annually  chosen  from  the  body  of  pro- 
fessors, is  at  the  head  of  the  university.  The  university 
has  four  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
6,  The  clerical  college  or  seminary  of  Padua  is  noted  for  its 
printing-presses,  which  have  long  supplied  Italy  with  school 
books,  and  with  good  editions  of  other  works.  At  Padua 
Forcellini  compiled  and  published  his  great  Latin  Lexicon, 
upon  which  he  spent  forty  years  of  his  life.  The  library  of 
the  seminary  contains  55,000  printed  volumes  and  about 
800  MSS.  7,  The  palace  of  justice,  '  palazzo  della  ra^ione,' 
or  town-house,  is  a  vast  structure:  the  great  hall,  the 
largest  in  Europe,  is  nearly  300  feet  long,  100  feet  wide, 
and  100  feet  high  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  frescoes  and  with 
monuments  of  illustrious  Paduans,  among  others  one  raised 
in  honour  of  Livy,  and  another  to  Belzoni,  with  two  Egyptian 
statues  of  granite  given  by  that  traveller  to  his  native  city. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  *  lapis  vituperii  *  mentioned  by 
Addison;  it  is  a  seat  of  black  stone  upon  which  insolvent 
debtors  were  obliged  to  sit  with  their  bare  posteriors,  as  in 
other  towns  of  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages.  8,  The  palace 
called  *  del  Capitanio,'  once  the  residence  of  the  Carrara 
family,  is  remarknble  for  its  handsome  gate,  its  great  court, 
and  its  tower.  The  town  library  is  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
this  palace.  9,  The  palace  Giustiniani  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  architecture  among  the  other  palaces  of  the  Paduan 
nobility.  1 0,  The  new  building,  callea  the  *  Caff6  Pedrocchi,' 
is  both  a  coffee-house  and  casino  or  assembly-rooms ;  it  is 
entirely  cased  externally  and  internally  with  marble,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

The  Prato  della  Valle,  or  public  promenade,  is  adorned 
with  numerous  statues  of  distinguished  Italians.  The 
academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts  of  Padova,  instituted 
in  1779,  publishes  its  memoirs,  which  form  nine  or  ten  vo- 
lumes 4to.  Besides  the  learnetl  men  to  whom  Padova  has 
given  birth,  Petrarch  resided  here  a  long  time,  holding  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral,  and  he  died  nt  Arqua,  a  few  miles 
distant ;  and  Galileo  was  for  eighteen  years  professor  in  the 
university. 

Patavium  was  considered  in  the  Roman  times  as  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  of  Italy,  and  there  was  a  tradition  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  the  Trojan  Antenor.  Patavium 
was  long  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  had  its  own  magis- 
trates. At  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  destroyed 
by  Attila,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  islands  in  the 
lagoons,  where  they  founded  Venice.  Patavium  was  rebuilt 
by  Narses,  ravaged  by  the  Longobards,  and  restored  by 
Charlemagne.  It  afterwards  governed  itself  for  a  long  time 
as  a  free  municipality  with  its  consuls  and  podestas.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  Ezzelino  da  Romano  usurped  the  sove- 
reign power,  but  after  his  death  the  Paduans  not  only  re- 
gained their  fi:eedom,but  extended  their  authority  over  several 
adjacent  provinces.  Soon  after  the  Carrara  became  lords  of 
Padova,  until  1406,  when  Venice  took  it  by  force  and  united 
it  to  its  territory,  and  caused  its  last  lord  Francesco  Car- 
rara and  his  two  sons  to  be  strangled  in  prison.  Numerous 
writers  have  written  on  the  history  and  monuments  of 
Padova:  among  the  rest,  Scardeonius,  'De  Antiquitate 
Urbis  Patavii  et  claris  Civibus  Patavinis,'  fol.,  1560 ;  Gen- 
nari,  'Annali  della  Citti  di  Padova,*  3  vols.  4  to.,  1804; 
Facciolati,  'Fasti  Gymnasii  Patavini,*  3  vols.  4to.,  1757; 
Moschini,  •  Guida  per  la  CittA  di  Padova,*  1817;  Federici, 
'  Dissertazione  Storica  della  Biblioteca  di  Santa  Giustina  in 
Padova.'  1815. 

PADOVANrNO.    [Varotari.] 

PADRIES.    [Sumatra.] 

PADSTOW.     [Cornwall.] 

PADUA.    [Padova.] 

PADUANFNO,  FRANCESCO,  was  born  in  the  year 
1552.  The  name  of  the  master  under  whom  he  studied 
seems  not  to  be  known.  Judging  by  his  works,  he  must 
have  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  art  in  a  good  school. 
He  was  an  artist  of  eminent  talents.  His  historical  pictures 
prove  his  abilities  and  taste.  His  invention  was  fertile  and 
refined,  and  his  drawing  correct  and  elegant.  In  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  dei  Carmini  at  Venice  there  was  (and  per- 
haps still  is,  but  we  cannot  positively  say)  a  picture  by  this 
master  representing  the  deliverance  of  two  persons  con- 
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dcmnod  to  death,  by  tbo  interposition  of  a  taint.  It  it  a 
beautiful  performance :  the  colouring  is  good,  the  figures 
elegant,  and  the  pencilling  remarkably  tender  and  delicate. 
Ai  a  painter  of  portraits  he  was  equal  to  the  greatest  mas- 
ters in  that  branch  of  the  art.  There  was  such  dignity, 
expression,  and  beautiful  colouring  in  them,  as  to  gam  uni- 
versal admiration.  His  portraits  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Arundel  are  spoken  of  as  decisive  proofs  of  his  merit.  He 
died  in  161 7,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  leaving  a  son,  Octavio, 
who  studied  first  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  for  several 
years  at  Home.  He  painted  in  the  same  style  as  his  father, 
but  was  inferior  to  him  in  invention.  His  chief  excellence 
was  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  died  at  the  ago  of  fifty-two, 
but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 

Pii£AN  (Tratav,  iraiutv,  Ionic  iroi^fuv),  a  hvmn  which  was 
originally  suni'  in  honour  of  Apollo,  obtained  its  name  from 
that  of  the  goa  to  whose  honour  it  was  sung.  In  Homer, 
PsBan  (irarifuiv)  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate  individual  and  the 
physician  of  Olympus  (7/.,  v.  401,  699;  compare  Pind., 
Pyth  ,  iv.  481);  but  there  appear  sufficient  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  this  god  is  the  same  as  Apollo.  The  psean  was 
sung  at  all  the  solemn  festivals  of  Apollo,  as  for  instance 
at  the  Uyacinthia  (Xen.,  Ag.,  ii.  1 7).  The  psean  was  a  loud 
and  joyous  song,  and  was  therefore  sung  at  the  cessation  of 
a  plague  (//.,  i.  473)  and  after  a  victory;  It  was  also  sung 
by  the  Greek  troops  previous  to  an  engagement  (Xen., 
Anab.,  i.  10,  s.  7,  &c.),  and  was  called  by  the  Spartans  on 
that  occasion  iraidv  ifij^arripioQ  (Plut.,  Lyc,  c.  22).  The 
Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (auoted  by  Sturtz,  Lex,  Xenoph^t 
vol.  iii.,  p.  384)  says,  that  the  proan  which  was  sung  before 
a  battle  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the  one  sung  after  to 
Apollo ;  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  pa)an  was  sung  in  honour  of  other  gods  as  well  as 
of  Apollo.  Xenophon,  for  instance,  relates  that  the  Lace* 
dsemonians  on  one  occasion,  after  an  earthquake,  sung  a 
pceun  to  Poseidon  {Heli.,  iv.  7,  s.  4),  and  also  that  the  Greek 
army  in  Asia  sung  a  psan  to  Zeus  {Anab.,  iii.  2,  s.  9).  It 
was  also  the  custom  to  t^ing  a  psean  after  an  entertainment. 
(Xen.,  Si/mp.,  ii.  1;  AiheiifiDus,  iv.  27,  p.  179.  Compare 
MiillerV  Dnriam,  vol.  i.,  p.  319,  320,  337,  384,  transl.) 

Pi^ClLOPODA,  erroneously  printed  as  a  reference  from 

CkCKOPS  for  PCKCILOPODA. 

P.KDO  BAiniSTS  (those  who  baptise  children,  from 
traic  and  /^arrri^w),  a  term  used  by  modern  theological 
writers,  not  as  the  designation  of  any  particular  body  of 
Christians,  but  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  all  those,  of 
whatever  sect,  who  practice  infant  baptism,  from  the  body 
who  aie  culled  Baptists.     [Baptists.] 

P.EO'NIA.     [Macedonia.] 

P/EO'NIA  is  a  genus  chiefiy  of  European  and  Asiatic 
plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ranunculacen,  and 
very  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
large  gaudy  flowers.  They  are  characterised  in  their  order 
by  a  permanent  leafy  C4il>x  of  6  unequal  sepals,  6  petals, 
stamens  whose  anthers  split  open  by  two  fissures  along  their 
face,  a  ilesiiy  elevated  disk,  and  from  2  to  5  many-seeded 
carpels,  terminated  by  a  Heshy  recurved  stigma.  Their 
fruit  consists  of  leathery  follicles,  ^plitiing  on  one  side,  and 
exposing  to  view  a  number  of  round,  black,  shining  seeds 
adhering  to  a  crimson  placenta. 

One  spe<*ies,  P.  Mouian,  a  native  of  China,  is  a  shrub,  of 
which  several  varieties,  with  beautiful  whitish  {lowers  stained 
with  pink,  are  now  in  our  gardens.  Of  these  the  most 
showy  is  that  called  P.  fHij.averacea^  which  has  a  broad 
crimson  stain  at  the  ba>e  of  each  petal.  If  grown  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall,  or  in  a  situation  where  it  is  but 
little  expose<l  to  the  sun  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  this 
species  will  bear  the  open  air  of  England  without  protec- 
tion ;  but  it  sprouts  so  early  in  the  spring,  if  exposed  to 
the  sun,  that  it  is  very  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  late 
frosts  of  Kn<;land.  Of  the  other  species,  P.  Brownii  and 
calif nrnica  are  remarkable  for  being  the  only  species  inha- 
bitint^  Amerioa;  they  arc  natives  of  C^ilifornia  and  of  the 
country  to  the  northward,  and  have  little  beauty:  tlie  first 
exists  in  our  gardens,  but  is  extremely  rare.  The  rest  of 
the  cenus  consists  entirely  of  European  and  Asiatic  plants, 
whicli,  according  to  De  Candolle,  form  fifteen  species ;  but 
there  can  be  r.o  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  these  sup- 
posed  specicsi  are  mere  varietie<j,  chietly  of  P.officinaiii,  albi- 
flora,  t en ui folia,  aud  f.eregrina. 

All  these  plants  are  liable  to  produce  double  flowers, 
which,  by  the  conversion  of  their  numerous  stamens  into 
petals,  are  generally  extremely  beautiful:  they  have  how- 


ever  no  smell,  or  not  an  agreeable  one.  Bein^  quite  hardy, 
growing  readily  in  anv  kind  of  soil,  and  easily  muittpiw^ 
either  by  see<ls  or  by  division  of  the  roots,  they  are  geberaUy 
favourites  in  gardens. 

All  the  species  have  an  acrid  principle  concentrated  m 
their  roots  and  seeds,  which  are  accordingly  emetic  aud  ea* 
thartic  in  moderate  doses.  They  were  formerly  m  gitat 
repute  as  a  medicine ;  and  Dioscorides,  whose  Umtovim  «■ 
probably  both  P.  nfficinaliM  and  peregrina,  gives  no  few 
than  sixteen  names  by  which  it  was  known. 

PAER,  FERDINANDO,  was  born  at  Parma,  in  KM 
according  to  his  own  aci^ount,  and  received  his  first  msin^ 
tions  in  music  at  the  Conservatorio  delta  Pivii«  in  ha 
native  city.  It  is  stated  that  he  produced  an  opera,  Ctpo; 
at  Venice,  when  lie  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  tka 
was  successful ;  but  to  relations  of  so  manelloua  a  kind  «« 
are  slow  in  giving  credit.  Either  the  composer  was  oU« 
than  is  supposed  when  his  first  essay  was  performed  f  whkk 
we  believe  to  be  the  case),  or  the  opera  must  have  beta  a 
mere  sketch  by  the  child,  reduced  to  order  and  filled  up  by 
an  experienced  musician.  After  remaining  some  years  it 
Venice,  he  visited  all  the  great  cities  of  Italy ;  then  r«tunh 
ing  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  grand-duke,  his  gudfaibcr, 
settled  on  him  a  pension,  whieh,  putting  him  in  a  state  of 
independence,  enabled  him  to  gratify  an  ardent  desire  U 
study  the  various  branches  of  polite  literature,  poetry  m 
particular,  and  to  this  may  bo  ascribed  that  judgment  ii 
setting  words  to  music  which  is  so  conspicuoiu  m  all  hit 
compositions. 

In  1795  Paer  accepted  an  invitation  to  Vienna,  where  fat 
produced  three  or  four  operas,  and  also  some  cantatas  for 
the  empress  Theresa.    In  It^Ol  he  succeeded  Naumann  la 
kajMmeister  at  Dresden,  and  there  brought  out  bis  Leonora 
and  /  Fuorusciti,    Here  he  was  introduced  io  Napuieua 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  thenceforward  vn  taken  into 
the  emi>eror's  service,  whom   he  attended  to  Poaen  and 
Warsaw,  and  afterwards  to  Pans,  where  be  was  appoii 
Imperial  composer  and  conductor  of  the  chamber  music 
the  empress  Marie*Louise,    The  favour  he  had  enjo>ed 
the  court  of  the  Tuilleries  was  not  discontinued  on 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  by  whom  he  was  noticed  w  ■ 
marked  manner.   In  1818  ho  undertook  the  direction  ol 
Op6ra  Italien,  which  otticc  he  held  till  the  year  \Sih,  «m^ 
from  alleiced  motives  of  economy,  but  in  fact  through  tk«F 
trical  intrigue,  he  ^^as  su|ierseded.    The  mortificatlua  ft^ 
duced  by  thi^  dismissal  was  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  fai 
election  an  a  member  of  the  Institute;  but  the  treatment  faf 
had  received  visibly  affected  him  till  hit  death,  which  t 
place  at  Paris  in  1839. 

Among  the  many  operas  by  Paer,  hit  Afmese,  Grimi 
Achille,  and  Sarshno,  give  him  a  title  to  be  ranked  am 
the  first  masters  of  the  age;  and  all  his  other  work»  e: 
skill  in  design,  excellent  dramatic  arrangement,  and       r 
terly  arcompaniinents.     He  knew  how  to  turn  bis  nai^i 
to  tile  best  advantage/ and  to  a  considerable  share  of  g 
added   that  superior  taste   which  is  the  result  of  su 
natural  sense  and  feeling  properly  cultivated  and  directed. 

PiESTUM.  POSEIDO'NIA,  an  antient  town  of! 
cnnia,  about  four  miles  south-east   of  the   mouth  ol 
Silarus,   near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  P^sium,  now 
Gulf  of  Salerno.    The  surrounding  country,  which  is 
and  marshy,  lies  between  the  sea  and  an  offset  of 
Alburnus,  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  v^ 
an  affluent  of  the  Silarus.    The  sulphureous  springs  va 
are  in   the   neighbourhood   form  stagnant    p>ouU,    an* 
stream,  noticed  by  Strabu,  and  now  called   Fiuroe 
which  flows  past  the  walls  of  Pa^stum,  by  overllowiuir 
low  grounds   adds  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  i 
sphere.     The  whole  lowland  is  deserted,  and  the  onU 
lages  are  on  the  hills.    The  remains  of  Piestum  are  i 
twentv-five  miles  south-south-east  of  the  town  of  8alvii^ 
they  consist  of  the  town  walls,  two  fine  Dori<*  temples  an 
building,  and  a  small  amphitheatre.     Remains  of  a  F 
temple  arc  said  by  Val^y  ( Voyase^  en  Itaiie)  to  have  w 
discovered  in  18.10,  between  the  two  older  temples,  but 
are  probably  the  same  as  those  already  noticed  by  Si 
burne  in  1783  an  being  then  in  a  very  dilapidated  stile. 

The  origin  of  Pn»stiini  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Acct»n 
to  SolinuH  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Dorians  but  others 
tend,  though   apparently  without  any  authentic   i:rnu«i 
that  it  wan  tlrst  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  was  afttn 
colonised  l)y  the  Dorians.     (Mazocchi,  Cnmmeniani  m   m 
buku  H^racleemes.)  Others  agmin  aacrib*  its  f 
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enian  Pelasgi,  and  the  peculiarly  tnassive  con- 
»f  the  walls  seems  to  correspond  with  the  character 
er  structures  attributed  to  that  people.  Medals 
ican  characters  have  been  found  at  Psestum,  in 
town  is  called  Phistlus.  Pistelil,  and  also  Sistlus. 
I,  Antiquities,  vol.  i.,  96-98 ;  Paoli,  Dissertationes.) 
were  the  founders,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
im  existed  as  a  town  before  it  was  colonised  by 
les,  acoordmsj  to  Strabo  and  others.  Svbaris  was 
lan  colony,  but  it  is  stated  bv  Aristotle  {Politic, 
a  band  of  TrcBzenians  had  a  share  in  its  foun- 
^elher  with  the  Achapans,  and  that  beinj^  driven 
he  latter,  they  went  to  found  a  new  settlement  in 
>arl  of  the  country.  These  Trcezenians  are  sup- 
some  to  have  been  the  colony  that  occupied 
md  gave  it  the  name  of  Poseidonia,  or  the  city 
n  (Raoul  Rochette,  Histo-ire  des  (-olmiies 
Herodotus  (i,  167)  says  that  the  Phoca?ans 
tie*!  away  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  time  of  Cyrus) 
the  c'oastof  CEnoiria  and  founded  Hyela,  having 
a  mail  from  Poseidonia.  The  site  of  Hyela.  after- 
ed  Elea  and  Velia,  and  of  whioh  no  traces  remain, 

south-east  of  Psestum,  beyond  the  river  Heleas, 
o. 
daU  of  Posei<lonia  show  by  their  devices,  which 

anchors,  oars,  rudders,  and  other   nautical  im- 

that  the  inhabitants  were  a  seafarin^if  people, 
rs  that  the  Lucanians  took  Poseidonia  from  ihe 

and  the  Romans  afterwards  took  it  from  the 
5,  and  it  must  have  been  under  them  that  the  in- 
lost  by  decrees  their  Greek  manners  and  refine- 
circumstance  which  we  find  deplored  by  Aris- 
>f  Tarentnm(Athenpeus,  xiv.  7):  and  this  is  con- 
Strabo(vi.  233),  who  says  that,  with  the  exception 
lis,    Tarentum,   and   Rhegium,   all    other  Greek 

Southern    Italy  had   become  barbarized,   being 

some  by  the  Lucanians,  others  by  the  Campa- 
ugh  all  in  reality  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
^  under  the  year  422  of  Rome  a  battle  fought  in 
bourhood  of  Pajstum  by  Alexander  king  of  Epirus 
le  Samnites  and  Lucanians  united,  who  were  de- 
lalf  a  century  later,  at  the  end  of  the  war  against 
the  Romans  are  stated  to  have  sent  colonies  to 
a  and  Cossa.  (Livy,  Epitome,  xiv.)  Livy  after- 
ii.  36,  and  xxvi.  39)  speaks  of  Pirstum  as  of  a 
sd  to  Rome,  and  willingly  assisting:  Rome,  like  its 
rs  of  Velia  and  Neapolis,  in  the  great  contest 
lannibal ;  and  in  another  place  (xxvii.  10)  Pros- 
umbered  among  the  eighteen  faithful  Latin  colo- 
h  did  not  forsake  Rome  in  the  time  of  danger. 
V.   251)  observes  that  *  the  country  between  the 

and  Campanians  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  as 
ke  Frenlani,  was  inhabited  by  the  Picentini,  a 
r  the  Piceni  from  the  Adriatic  coast,  who  had 
!ibly  removed  by  the  Romans  to  the  shores  of 
idonian  or  Neptunian  Gulf,  now  called  Psestan, 
L  of  Poseidonia  being  named  Ptcstum.*  In  two 
>n8  of  the  Roman  time  existing  at  Naples,  Pcostum 

a  municipium.  Nothing  is  known  of  it  under 
lire,  but  the  surroundin-,'  country  is  celebrated 
I,  Ovid,  and  other  Roman  poets,  for  the  abundance 
iriance  of  its  roses,  and  tlje  'Prustange  valles'  are 
for  their  fertility,  a  quality  which  they  have  re- 
this  day.  The  country  south-east  of  Psestum  as 
ipe  Palinuro  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the 

of  Naples,   and   is    known  by  the  name  of  *  li 
from  the  river  Alento,  which  flows  through  it. 
s  uf  Paestum  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
n  the  fifth  century  of  our  cera.     A  bishop  named 
IS  attended  the  council  of  Rome  under  pope  Sym- 

A-D.  409.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Saracens, 
maded  this  part  of  the  cour:try,  formed  a  setile- 
Acropoli,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pajstum,  where 
ified  themselves,  and  long  resisted  all  the  efforts  of 
?s  of  Beneventum  and  the  Greeks  to  expel  them, 
i  the  period  in  which  they  devastated  Beneventum, 
itera,  and  olhcr  towns;  and  it  seems  that  Paestum 
led  about  the  same  time,  and  the  episcopal  see  was 
itoCapaccio  on  the  neighbouring  mountain.  In 
8\vin'i  century,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens, 
)eer  the  Norman  ransackei^  the  temples  and  other 
)f  Psestum  of  their  marble  and  other  ornaments, 
X  »ue  cathedral  which  he  raised  at  Salerno. 


During  the  middle  ages  the  remains  of  PsBstum  lay  un- 
noticed, though  not  unknown,  as  some  people  have  gratui- 
tously stated,  for  the  temples  are  conspicuous  objects  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  there  is  nothing 
between  them  and  the  sea  to  obstruct  the  view.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  natives  were  careless  of  those  things,  and 
the  country  having  become  unwholesome  and  infested  by 
outlaws,  strangers  did  not  venture  into  it.  "When  Don 
Carlos  Bourbon,  having  conquered  Naples  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  became  the  resident  sovereijjn,  he 
revived  the  taste  for  the  arts  and  antiquities.  Count  Felice 
Gazola  of  Piacenza,  an  officer  in  his  service,  having  been 
appointed  commandant-general  of  artillery,  had  occasion  to 
visit  that  coast,  and  being  himself  a  man  of  taste,  he 
admired  the  temples  and  other  remains  in  that  solitary 
region,  and  took  drawings  of  them,  with  the  intention  of 
having  them  published;  but  king  Charles  havin«:  removed 
to  Madrid,  Gazola  followed  him  thither.  Mazocchi,  in 
1734,  in  his  work  on  the  Heraclcan  Tables,  inserted  a  dis- 
sertation on  Psestum  and  its  history,  and  mentioned  Count 
Gazola  as  having  again  brought  to  notice  the  remains  of 
that  once  illustrious  city.  Winkelmann,  who  visited  Pt©stum 
in  1758,  has  made  some  remarks  on  the  temples  in  his  in- 
troduction to  his  *  Anmerkungen  iiher  die  Baukunst  der 
Alten.'  About  the  same  time  Pasquale  Mugnone  wrote  a 
work  entitled  *De  veris  Posidonise  ac  Psesti  originibus  Dis- 
sertatio,'  without  date.  In  1767  appeared  in  London  the 
first  description  of  PaBstum,  *The  Ruins  of  Pspstum,'  fol., 
with  4  plates,  anonymous,  which  was  followed  by  Major's 
work,  which  had  the  same  title,  in  1 768.  In  1 769  a  French 
translation  of  the  former  work,  in  4to.,  with  plates,  was 
published  at  Paris,  and  in  the  preface  to  this  translation  the 
plates  were  said  to  be  derived  from  drawings  taken  on  the 
spot  by  a  French  artist  nam^d  Soullot,  as  early  as  1750,  and 
some  of  which  had  been  engraved  and  published  at  Paris,  by 
M.  Duraont,  in  1764.  As  the  plates  however  of  these  works, 
according  to  Father  Antonio  Paoli,  were  incorrect,  except 
those  that  were  borrowed  from  Gazola's  drawings,  which  he 
had  shown  to  some  friends,  Gazola  commissioned  some 
persons  at  Naples,  among  others  Father  Antonio  Paoli,  to 
compare  his  drawings  with  the  originals,  and  prepare  them 
for  publication.  Gazola  having  died  in  Spain  in  1780,  Paoli 
became  the  depositary  of  his  papers,  from  which  he  pub- 
lished his  fine  work,  *  Pa^tanae  Dissertationes,*  Italian  and 
Latin,  with  sixty-three  plates,  thirteen  of  which  are  of  Posi- 
donian  coins,  and  a  topographical  map,  fol.,  Rome,  1784. 
Delagordette's  *Ruines  de  Psestum*  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1797.  The  'Magna  Graecia'  of  Wilkins  also 
contains  descriptions  and  architectural  drawings  of  the 
temples. 

PiESTUM.  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  li\>  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  while  the  Italian  artists,  unacquainted  with  Grecian 
examples,  took  the  writings  of  Vitruvius  as  their  canons  for 
the  different  orders,  there  existed  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  city  of  Naples  examples  of  primitive  Doric  archi- 
tecture of  fiir  more  severe  character  and  more  massive  pro- 
portions than  any  in  Greece  itself,  if  we  except  the  temple 
at  Corinth.  Mazocchi,  in  his  work  above  referred  to,  ob- 
serves thiit  the  monuments  at  Psestum  could  not  be  referred 
to  any  of  the  architectural  orders  of  Vitruvius;  but  he  does 
not  appe:ir  to  be  aware  what  they  really  are. 

These  structures,  now  almost  the  sole  evidence  of  the 
opulence  of  Poseidonia  or  Paestum,  are  three  in  num- 
ber, and  two  of  them  in  tolerably  perfect  preservation.  The 
solidity  of  their  con:»truction  alinost  bids  defiance  to  all 
attempts  to  destroy  them  for  the  sake  of  their  materials; 
while  other  ruins  within  the  walls  of  the  city  plainly  attest 
how  completely  the  work  of  destruction  has  been  canied  on 
around  them.  Even  of  the  amphitheatre  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  traces  of  its  general  form  and  windmg  vaults. 
According  to  Paoli,  the  architecture  of  the  Paestum  temples 
is  to  be  considered  rather  as  Etruscan  than  Grecian :  vet 
whatever  may  be  the  country  of  the  p'chiiects,  there  is  no 
disputing  that  the  buildings  themselves  essentially  belong 
to  the  Doric  style ;  their  distinct  character  in  that  respect 
rendering  their  pecyliaritics  all  the  more  striking.  We  find 
here  precisely  the  same  features  and  members,  only  with  a 
difference  ;  and  moreover  precisely  the  sam':;  disposition. 
In  fact  it  is  only  for  the  differences  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
I  that  these  temples  are  at  all  remaikable;  since  in  their  plans 
;  and  all  other  particulars  they  present  nothing  more  than 
what  is  common  to  nearly  all  Greek  temples,  namely,  a 
cella  surrounded  by  external  colonnades,    or  peripteraL 
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Both  those  at  PaMtum  are  peripteral  and  hexastyle,  the 
only  difference  between  them  being  that  the  larger  one  has 
fourteen  columns  on  each  of  its  sides  (reckoning  again  those 
at  the  angles),  and  the  other  only  thirteen.  The  first  (which 
is  195  feet  long  bv  79  wide)  is  hyptPthral,  or  open  to  the 
sky ;  that  is,  its  cella  forms  an  inner  court,  with  a  range  of 
seven  Doric  columns  on  each  side  supporting  an  architrave, 
on  which  stands  a  second  range  of  smaller  columns  of  the 
same  order ;  which  arrangement  produces  a  most  uncouth 
effect.  The  floor  of  this  cella  is  raised  several  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  external  colonnades.  The  external  columns 
are  of  extraordinary  massiveness,  being  seven  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  their  base,  though  only  29*10'  high;  and  as  their 
upper  diameter  below  the  capital  is  not  more  than  4-9^ 
their  shafts  decrease  very  suddenly ;  one,  though  not  the 
most  unfortunate  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  as  compared 
with  the  necking  of  the  column,  the  capital  and  abacus 
spread  out  exceedingly.  Another  singularity  is  that  the 
architrave  does  not  at  all  overhang  the  upper  part  of  the 
columns,  its  soffit  being  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  top  of 
their  shafts  beneath  their  capitals ;  whereas  in  nearly  all 
examples  of  the  Grecian  Doric  the  face  of  the  architrave  is 
in  a  plane  that  would  intersect  the  shaft  of  the  column 
nearly  at  its  base.*  In  comparison  with  the  height  of  the 
columns,  the  entablature  is  exceeding  deep  and  ponderous, 
being  equal  to  one  half  of  that  of  their  shafts  exclusive  of 
the  capital ;  which  unusual  massiveness  of  the  upper  part 
i&  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  of  the  columns. 

The  smaller  temple,  sometimes  called  that  of  Ceres,  as 
the  other  is  that  of  Neptune,  measures  107  by  47  feet,  and, 
as  has  been  observed,  is  hexastyle  peripteral ;  though  if  so  far 
perfectly  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  it  has  one  very 
remarkable  singularity  in  its  plan,  which  is  that  the  pronaos 
is  not  formed  by  columns  between  antea,  and  consequently 
enclosed  at  its  sides,  but  has  two  columns  and  a  half  column 
on  each  side,  which  latter  is  attached,  instead  of  an  anta,  to  the 
end  of  the  wall  of  the  cella.  These  columns  are  raised  upon 
a  socie  one  behind  the  other,  and  have  small  bases.  As 
regards  the  external  order,  one  verv  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
the  detail  of  the  columns  is,  that  for  the  usual  narrow  chan- 
nels and  annulets  forming  the  hypotrachelium.  or  necking 
beneath  the  capital,  a  very  deep  cavetto,  or  hollow,  is  sub- 
stituted, which  is  car^'ed.  The  ornament  thus  produced  has 
been  generally  compared  to  leaves,  and  some  have  most 
fancifully  suggested  that  we  here  find  the  first  rudiments  of 
foliage  for  the  decoration  of  capitals ;  whereas,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  utter  dissimilarity  between  such  ornament  and 
foliage  properly  so  termed,  it  consists  of  what  look  more 
like  husks  than  any  kind  of  leaves. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  third  building,  which  has  greatly 
puzzled  antiquaries  on  account  of  its  having  an  odd  number 
of  columns,  viz.  nine  in  each  front,  which  circumstance  has 
led  them  to  suppose  that  it  could  not  have  been  erected  for 
a  temple,  but  must  have  been  a  basilica,  palsBstra,  or  other 
^public  building.  Except  however  as  regards  what,  owing 
to  there  being  no  remains  of  pediment  to  call  attention  to 
the  central  column,  does  not  at  all  strike  the  eye,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  character  of  the  design  to  distin- 
guish It  from  the  generality  of  Greek  temples,  it  being 
merely  a  peripteral  building  (whose  dimensions  are  1 77  feet 
by  75)  with  nine  columns  at  each  end  and  eighteen  on 
each  of  its  longer  sides,  those  at  the  angles  of  the  former 
being  reckoned  again.  The  only  thing  at  all  remarkable 
now  to  be  traced  in  its  plan  is  that  it  was  divided  in  its 
breadth  by  an  internal  range  of  columns  in  the  middle, 
three  of  which  are  yet  remaining;  on  which  account  Hirt 
conjectures  it  to  have  been  a  double  temple,  with  a  single  cella 
divided  by  a  mere  screen  of  columns,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Dioscuri,  as  the  tutelary  deities  of  navigation  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  Dort  of  Paestum ;  or  rather,  according  to  his 
restoration  of  the  plan,  the  part  of  the  cella  so  divided  off 
was  naerely  a  very  deep  pronaos,  having  three  columns  in 
antis  in  front,  and  a  range  of  four  columns  within,  forming 
a  double  avenue  leading  to  two  smaller  sanctuaries  contain- 
ing the  altars  or  statues  of  the  respective  divinities.  Yet  as 
no  internal  walls  now  exist,  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  there  never  was  any  kind  of  cella  or  enclosure  within 
the  external  colonnades. 

The  order  itself  is  very  remarkable,  for  besides  the  neck- 
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ings  of  the  columns  being  ornamented  somewhat  i 
to  those  of  the  smaller  temple,  the  shafts  are  ve 
curved,  so  as  to  seem  almost  to  belly  out  in  their 
owing  to  their  diminishing  very  suddenly  at  abc 
thirds  of  their  height,  while  the  contraction  just 
necking  causes  the  abacus  to  appear  of  extraordina 
nitude,  its  breadth  being  in  fact  considerably  mc 
double  the  upper  diameter  of  the  shaft,  whereas  in  A 
examples  of  the  order  the  average  proportion  of  thi 
is  only  one  half  more  than  the  upper  aiameter. 

In  order  to  show  at  one  view  both  the  actual  d 
and  proportions  of  the  columns,  we  give  them  in  j 
inches,  without  regard  to  fractional  parts  of  the  latt 
that  they  may  be  readily  compared  with  the  Ck>rinti 
pie,  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  them  in  roasi 
that  also  is  added.      At  the  same  time  we  are 
to  correct  a  mistake  in  the  table  of  Doric  ex 
page  387  of  Column,  where  the  lower  diameter  i»  » 
be  only  2  feet  5*10  inches,  and  the  upper  one  4  feet 
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Great  Temple  at  PsBstum   • 
Smaller  temple      ditto 
Third  temple,  or  basilica     . 
Temple  at  Corinth 

PAEZ,  PEDRO,  a  celebrated  Jesuit  missions 
born  at  Olmedo,  a  town  in  New  Castile,  in  1564. 
completed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  his  order, 
appointed  to  form  part  of  the  miifsion  at  Goa,  aod  sa 
that  port  in  1687.  At  that  time  the  numerous  Pori 
who  had  resided  in  Abyssinia  aince  the  invasioo  o/ 
toval  de  Gama,  being  without  a  patriaich  or  s 
director  of  any  sort  [Abyssinia],  sent  to  Goa  iu 
priests,  when  Paez  and  another  Jesuit,  named  J 
Montserrat,  were  despati-hed  by  the  govenior.  T 
missionaries  sailed  from  Goa  in  1588;  they  tou< 
Diu,  where  they  made  some  stay,  disguised  as 
niaiis.  They  then  sailed  for  Muscat,  on  the  5tb  o 
1688.  From  thence  they  made  for  the  port  of  i 
Abyssinia;  but  on  their  passage  thither  they  were 
by  an  Arab  pirate,  in  sight  of  Dofar  (14th  Feb.,  16^ 
carried  in  irons  to  the  capital  of  the  king  of  Shael  ( 
the  Portuguese  writers).  They  were  at  first  kindly 
by  this  sovereign  ;  but  he  himself  being  a  tributarj 
Turkish  pasha  of  Yemen,  and  bound  bv  treaty  to  u 
all  the  Portuguese  who  might  fall  into  nis  hands,  P 
his  companion  were  sent  to  Sanaa,  the  capital  of  Yen 
the  court  of  the  pasha,  where  they  passed  seven  y 
the  most  dreadful  captivity.  Being  at  last  released 
intercession  of  the  viceroy  of  India,  who  obtaine 
liberty  upon  the  payment  of  a  thousand  crowns  ram 
each,  the  two  missionaries  returned  to  Goa  in  1691 
ardour  of  Paez  seems  not  to  have  been  damped  by  I 
sufferings ;  on  the  contrary,  at\er  spending  several ; 
Diu  and  Camboya,  he  embarked  a  second  time  for  Ab 
and  landed  at  Masawa  in  April,  1603.  His  first  < 
to  learn  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  native  di«w 
Gheez,  in  which  he  soon  acquired  such  a  proficiency 
enabled  to  translate  into  it  the  compendium  of  the  Q 
doctrine  written  by  Marcos  George,  and  to  instruc 
native  children  in  the  dialogues  which  that  work  a 
In  1604,  Za-Denghel.  the  reigning  monarch  of  Ab 
hearing  of  the  attainments  of  Paez  and  the  profici 
his  pupils,  ordered  him  to  appear  at  his  court  with 
them,  that  he  might  judge  for  himself.  Paez  was 
received  by  the  king,  who  conferred  upon  him  all  f 
honours  and  distinctions.  On  the  following  day  j 
was  maintained  in  his  royal  presence,  when  Paez*s 
answered  every  argument  adduced  by  their  opponen 
mass  was  next  celebrated,  in  conformity  with  the  '. 
ritual ;  after  which  Paez  preached  a  sermon  in  Ghc< 
so  much  success,  that  the  king  himself  became  a  ooi 
the  new  religion,  and  wrote  to  the  pope,  and  to  Phil 
then  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  praying  them  to  send 
reinforcement  of  missionaries.  This  wish  of  the 
having  been  made  public,  proved  fatal  to  I  -, 
Abvssinian  prie&ts,  dreading  the  ascendency  w  n 
and  his  followers  had  attained  at  court,  excited  k  <^ 
and  Za-Denghel  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  his  n 
subjects,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Go 
1604).    Socinos,  otherwise  called  Melek-2  .  i 
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iMded  Z^Denghel  in  tbe  empire,  was  still  more  favourable 

0  the  Tiews  of  the  Portuguese  missionary.  Soon  after  bis 
leeessioQ  to  the  throne,  be  summoned  to  his  presence  Paez, 
rho  celebrated  mass  and  preached  before  all  his  court, 
Ksembled  for  the  purpose.  He  granted  him,  beside^i,  a 
arge  piece  of  ground  at  Grorgora,  on  a  rocky  peninsula  on 
he  south  side  of  the  lake  Uembea«  to  build  a  monastery 
hr  his  order  and  a  palace  for  himself.  On  this  occasion, 
vithout  the  assistance  of  any  European,  but  with  the  mere 

Ip  of  tbe  natiTes  working  under  his  orders,  Paez  produced 
a  uui\ding  which  was  the  astonishment  of  those  who  beheld 
iL  A  spring-lock,  which  he  fixed  upon  one  of  the  doors, 
ed  the  king's  life  when  an  attempt  was  afterwards  made 
w  assassinate  him.  Paez  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  So- 
datm,  whom  he  accompanied  in  all  bis  military  expeditions. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  visited  Nagnina,  a 
town  three  days*  march  from  the  sources  of  tbe  Nile,  and 
sarreyed  tbe  neighbouring  eountry,  a  fact  which  Bruce 
iOdeaTOured  to  discredit,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
to  himself  tbe  glory  of  being  the  first  European  who  visited 
tbe  source  of  the  Abawi,  then  reputed  to  be  the  main  branch 
of  tbe  Nile.  [Bruce.]  Pedro  Paez  died  in  the  beginning  of 
Ifsy,  1662,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  after  having  the  satis- 
Ihction  of  seeing  his  missionary  labours  crowned  with  suo- 
ecn,  and  persuading  tbe  king  to  receive  the  general  con- 
Iwion,  and  repudiate  all  his  wives  but  one.  Catholicism, 
tiins  introduced  into  Abyssinia,  did  not  long  remain  the 
religion  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Socinos  (1632), 
Im  SQceessor,  Facilidas,  persecuted  the  Jesuits  and  re-esta- 
Uished  the  old  creed,  which  was  Christianity,  though  in  a 
eormpt  form.  Besides  tbe  translation  of  the  Catechism 
vritten  by  Marcos  George  and  other  tracts  into  the 
Bitive  dialect  of  Abyssinia,  Nicolas  Antonio  (Bib,  Nov., 
vol  ii^  p.  225)  attributes  to  Paez  a  treatise  *  De  Abyssino- 
nm  Erroribus,'  a  general  history  of  Ethiopia  which  was 
npposed  to  exist  in  manuscript  at  Rome,  and  several  letters 
which  have  been  published  in  tbe  collection  entitled  *  Lit- 
tens  Annn».' 

{HtHoria  da  Ethiopia  a  alia,  bv  Manoel  de  Almeida, 
KS^  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  9861,  fol.  195;  Ludolf*s 
Biitnria  /Sihiopiea ;  Bruce*s  Travels ;  Salt's  Abt/tnnia.) 

PAGAN.  BLAISE  FRANgOIS,  COMTE  DE.  dis- 
tinguished both  as  a  military  engineer  and  a  mathematician, 
tis  descended  from  a  noble  Neapolitan  family,  and  bom  at 
Avignon  in  France,  in  1604.  Under  the  auspices  of  his  re- 
iitive,  tbe  constable  DeLuynes,  be  entered  tbe  French  army 
nery  youne,  and,  no  less  by  his  gallantry  and  talents  than 
J  his  ikimly  connexions,  rose  rapidly  to  rank  and  reputa- 
bn.  At  the  siege  of  Montauban  be  lost  his  left  eye  by  a 
t  shot:  but  this  did  not  check  his  zealous  career  of 
e ;  and  he  continued  to  increase  his  celebrity  as  an 

cf  throughout  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL, 
i4«^  being  sent  into  Portugal  in  1642,  with  the  rank  of 
chal  &  camp,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  contract  a  dis- 
ler  in  that  country,  which  entailed  the  loss  of  his  other 
re,  and  rendered  him  totally  blind,  at  the  early  age  of 
iixty-eight  years.  Being  thus  incapacitated  from  further 
Irving  his  country  in  the  field,  he  applied  himself,  with 
laracteristie  energy,  to  study  tbe  theory  of  a  profession 
bich  be  had  already  successfully  practised;  and, in  1645, 
B  published  his  'Traits  de  Fortifications,'  the  ablest  essay 
**  the  science  of  defence  which  the  world  bad  yet  seen. 

Lh  no  less  ardour  he  had  engaged  in  the  kindred  pursuit 

1  thematical  research;  and  tbe  fruits  of  his  labours 
r«;T«  exhibited  in  the  publication,  in  1651,  of  bis  'Th6o- 
emes  Gfem^triques,'  followed,  in  1657  and  1658,  by  a 
realise  on  tbe  planetary  theory,  and  some  astronomical 
ables,  all  of  which  were  highly  esteemed  by  his  con tempora- 
iea.  He  was  also  the  translator  of  a  Spanish  account  of 
be  river  Amazon,  accompanied  by  a  chart,  the  draught 
if  which  be  is  said,  though  blind,  to  have  drawn  with  his 
rwn  hand.  With  all  his  mental  accomplishments,  however, 
Pisgan  was  not  without  that  common  weakness  of  his  age, — 
I  belief  in  judicial  astronomy.  But  this  foible  was  redeemed 
Vf  many  estimable  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  for  which 
)e  lived  highly  respected  both  in  the  courtly  and  the  learned 
»     M  of  bis  country  and  times.     He  died  at  Paris,  univer- 

honoured,  in  1665. 

>  mathematical  works  of  Pagan  have  lost  their  value : 

^  «8  an  engineer,  he  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the 

masters  of  the  art  of  fortification.     His  belonged  in 

mBh  to  that  rare  order  of  minds  whose  creations  form  an 

spoch  in  the  history  of  any  science.  He  corrected  tb^  errors. 
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and  combined  the  advantages  which  he  found  in  tbe  sys- 
tems of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  engineers  ;  and  though  he 
had  been  preceded  in  France  "by  Errard  and  De  Ville,  and 
was  followed  and  excelled  by  Vauban,  he  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  fortifying. 
He  signally  improved  the  old  defective  construction  of  bas- 
tions ;  he  first  gave  due  proportions  to  their  faces.  Hanks, 
and  lines  of  defence ;  and  he  either  originated  or  adopted 
the  idea  of  a  perpendicular  flanking  fire,  which,  though 
neglected  by  Vauban,  has  become  the  great  principle  of  all 
tbe  modern  systems. 

PAGE'LLUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  tbe  order  Acantbo- 
pterygii,  and  family  Sparidss.  This  genus,  established  by 
Cuvier,  contains  all  those  sparoid  fishes  in  which  the  front 
teeth  are  small  and  prickly,  and  very  numerous ;  the  molars 
are  of  a  round  form,  and  there  are  sometimes  more  than  two 
rows  of  them ;  but  tbe  two  outer  rows  in  these  cases  are  al- 
ways much  the  largest.  The  foremost  teeth  form  a  dense 
mass,  and  are  compared  by  Cuvier  to  tbe  bristly  points  of  tbe 
carding-macbine  used  in  combing  wool,  a  character  which 
distinguishes  these  fishes  from  those  of  the  genus  Parvus,  in 
which  the  foremost  teeth  are  conical ;  the  molar  teeth  more- 
over are  smaller  than  in  tbe  last- mentioned  genus.  Tbe 
body  is  usually  of  an  elongate-ovate  and  compressed  form, 
and  tbe  dorsal  fins  are  continuous.  About  six  European 
and  five  extra-European  species  of  Pagellus  are  known. 
Two  species  occur  on  our  own  coast :  the  Spanish  Bream 
{Pagellus  erythrinus,  Cuv.  et  Val.),  which  is  of  a  fine  car- 
mine-red colour  above,  passing  into  rose-colour  on  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  tinted  with  silvery  white  beneath ;  and  the 
Sea-Bream  (Pagellus  cenirodontus^  Cuv.  et  Val.).  which  is 
also  known  by  the  names  of  the  Gilt-head  and  Red  Gilt- 
bead.  The  former  of  these  two  species  is  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  occurs  rarely  oflf  the  British 
coast.  Mr.  Yarrell  states  that  he  has  never  seen  above  two 
or  three  specimens,  and  these  were  taken  with  tbe  Sea- 
Bream,  which  is  also  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  by 
no  means  uncommon  on  our  own  coast. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  Sea-Bream  given  by 
the  author  of  the  *  History  of  British  Fishes.*  The  jaws  are 
short,  and  equal  in  length ;  the  eye  is  very  large,  irides 
golden  yellow ;  the  bead  short ;  the  line  of  the  profile  de- 
scends rapidly;  cheeks,  operculum,  and  interoperculum 
covered  with  scales  ;  the  preoperculum  and  part  of  the  space 
before  and  under  the  orbit  have  a  metallic  tin-foil  appear- 
ance :  two  narrow  stripes  are  observable  on  each  side  behind 
tbe  head,  and  these  meet  on  the  central  line  at  the  top ;  at 
the  origin  of  the  lateral  line,  behind  the  edge  of  the  oper- 
culum, is  a  conspicuous  dark  patch  made  up  of  small  spots ; 
tbe  colour  of  the  body  is  reddish,  tinged  with  grey ;  lighter 
on  the  sides,  which  are  golden  grey,  and  marked  with  faint 
longitudinal  bands,  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
body:  the  belly  is  nearly  white,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  brown,  each  appearing  as  if  lodged  in  a  gf^xe  from 
the  rising  edges  of  the  skin  and  scales  along  tbe  base :  the 
pectoral  fins  and  tail  ore  red,  and  the  ventrals  are  grey. 

The  Sea-Bream  is  not  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  It 
is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
apparently  leaves  the  coast  in  the  cold  weather.  Mr.  Yarrell 
moreover  states  that  the  spawn  is  shed  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  in  deep  water ;  and  in  January  the  young  fish,  which 
are  called  Chads,  of  about  one  inch  in  length,  are  found  in 
tbe  stomachs  of  large  fishes  taken  two  or  three  leagues  from 
land:  in  summer,  when  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  they 
abound  in  innumerable  multitudes,  and  are  taken  by  anglers 
in  harbours,  and  from  the  rocks ;  for  they  bite  with  great 
eagerness  at  any  bait,  even  of  the  flesh  of  their  own  species 
The  food,  both  of  the  young  and  adult  fish,  is  not  however 
confined  to  animal  substance,  for  they  devour  tlie  green 
species  of  sea-weeds,  which  they  bite  Arom  the  rocks,  and 
for  bruising  which  their  molar  teeth  are  well  suited,  as  are 
their  long  and  capacious  intestines  for  digesting  them. 

The  Spanish  Bream  is  rather  more  slender  in  its  form  than 
the  commoner  British  species,  the  eyes  are  smaller,  and  the 
mouth  has  a  wider  gape.  The  colouring  is  also  different ;  it 
has  not  the  dark  patch  which  is  observable  on  each  side  of 
tbe  body  near  the  head  in  tbe  Sea-Bream. 

PAGO'DA,  a  corruption  of  tbe  Sanscrit  Mo^'at^a^t, '  holy- 
house,*  is  a  name  generally  applied  by  Europeans  to  temples 
in  tbe  East,  from  China  to  Hindustan.  These  structures 
generally  consist  of  a  porch,  a  vestibule  or  ante-sanctuary 
for  the  priests,  and  an  inner  sanetuary,  containing  the  prin- 
cipal idol     Some  of  the  Chinese  pagodas,  or  rather  thi 
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eourtfl  enclosinfi;  them,  are  of  very  great  extent,  aa  for  in- 
stance that  of  II  o-nan{{  in  the  south  suburb  of  Conan,  the 
interior  area  of  which  is  an  oblong  of  590  by  250  feet,  sur- 
rounded by  cells  for  the  Bonzes,  in  the  centre  of  which 
quadrangle  are  three  pago<las  or  pavilions,  each  33  feet 
square,  elevated  upon  a  terrace,  and  consisting  of  two  stories, 
the  lowermost  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty-four 
columns.  Some  of  the  Chinese  temnlus  are  lofty  towers  in 
several  stories,  diminishing  in  height  and  width  as  they 
ascend,  each  having  a  projectini;  roof  of  glazed  tiles,  and 
generally  ornamented  with  bells.  Among  the  buildings 
erected  in  Kew  Gardens  by  Sir  W.  Chambers  is  a  lofty  Chi- 
nese pagoda  of  this  kind ;  yet  although  called  pagodas  by 
Europeans,  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  themselves  to 
such  towers  is  Taas,  There  is  a  very  celebrated  Taa  at 
Nankin,  composed  of  porcelain:  it  is,  like  most  other% 
an  octagon,  upwanls  of  210  feet  high,  and  divided  into  ten 
stories,  each  of  which  has  a  marble  gallery  with  gilt  lattices, 
the  stairs  being  formed  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
The  summit  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  from  which  rises  a 
lufly  pole  or  mast  about  thirty  feet  high.  Of  that  at  Tong- 
Tschang-Fou,  the  exterior  is  also  of  porcelain,  but  the  waHs 
themselves  are  of  marble.  Others  have  a  single  staircase 
in  the  centre  carried  up  through  all  the  different  stories. 
Although  so  completely  dissimilar  in  style,  these  Taas 
bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the  Gopuras  and  Vimanas,  or 
lofty  pyramid  tower-temples,  of  the  Hindus.  [Hindu  Ar- 
CHiTKCTURB.]  Both  seem  to  have  originated  in  a  common 
idea,  differently  modified,  according  to  the  taste  and  mode 
of  buildinff  of  the  respective  nations. 

PAGU'RIANS,  a  tribe  of  the  apterurous  section  of  the 
Anomurous  family  of  crustaceans,  composed  of  a  consider- 
number  of  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  more  or  less  complete  softness  of  the  abdomen,  the 
want  of  symmetry  in  the  appendages  of  this  part  of  the 
body,  the  shortness  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet,  and 
many  other  characters.  In  the  greater  number,  the  abdomen 
is  small,  nearly  entirely  membranous,  and  partially  rolled 
upon  itself;  and  for  the  protection  of  this  defenceless  part 
tlte  animal  lodges  it  in  the  turbinated  shell,  generally,  of 
some  gastropod.  The  crab  is  retained  in  the  shell  by  the 
aid  of  the  posterior  feet,  and  a  pair  of  crustaceous  appen- 
dages at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  species  it  is 
further  fixed  by  means  of  certain  organs  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  abdomen,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude.  The  popu- 
lar names  by  which  these  crustaceans  are  known  in  Britain 
and  the  West  India  Islands  are  Hermit-Crabs  and  Soidier' 
Crabs  ;  and  in  France  they  are  called  Bernards  VHermite, 
They  are  held  so  firmly  in  the  shell  of  which  they  have 
possessed  themselves,  that  they  move  about  with  it  more  or 
less  briskly  according  to  its  comparative  size  or  aptitude. 

Organization. 

The  ^prapace  is  divided  into  many  portions  by  lines, 
which  am  more  or  less  membranous;  one  of  these  depres- 
sions or  furrows  separates  it  transversely  into  two  halves, 
the  anterior  of  which  constitutes  the  stomachal  region,  and 
is  very  nearly  confluent  with  the  hepatic  regions,  which  are 
vcr>'  small,  and  occupv  its  posterior  angles.  The  last  or 
posterior  half  is  divided  longitudinally  into  three  portions ; 
the  median  portion  constitutes  the  cardial  and  intestinal 
regions,  and  the  two  lateral  portions  form  the  branchial 
regions,  which  last  are  separated  by  a  similar  line  from  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  carapace,  which  descend  towards  the 
base  of  the  feet.  The  ophthalmic  ring  is  sometimes  hidden 
above  by  a  rostriform  prolongation  of  the  carapace,  but  is 
always  free,  and  has  above  two  small  prolongations  in  the 
form  of  scales ;  the  ocular  peduncles,  which  are  directed 
forwards,  are  not  retractile,  and  are  inserted  directly  above 
the  internal  antenme^  which  present  very  variable  dimen- 
sions, but  always  have  the  basilary  joint  either  small  or 
elongated,  and  are  fixed  by  two  short  or  moderate  multi- 
articulate  filaments.  The  external  antennce  are  inserted 
on  the  outside  of  the  internal  ones,  on  the  sides  of  the 
oeular  peduncles ;  their  second  joint  has,  above,  a  spiniform 
piece,  which  is  ordinarily  moveable,  and  seems  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  palp.  The  external  >atr^e^/  are  pediform.  The 
sternum  is  nearly  linear  forwards,  and  is  a  little  enlarged 
posteriorly;  the  two  last  rings  of  the  thorax  are  en- 
tirely free  and  moveable,  and  the  last  reaches  beyond  the 
carapace,  and  is  completed  above  by  a  tergal  horny  piece. 
The  anterior  feet  are  lar^,  and  nearly  always  of  unequal 
dimensions ;  tbey  are  terminated  by  a  larse  frumttf,  the  claws 
«C  .which  are  tlion  and  fw/ ttottt    Xo»  iwo  fuooeodiii^ 


pairs  are  very  Urge ;  the  fourth  pair,  on  the  eontra 
short,  elevated  above  the  ethers,  and  nearly  always 
nated  by  a  didactylous  hand;  the  ftAh  pair  are  < 
short,  elevated  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  te; 
by  a   more  or  less  well-formed   pincer.    The   tn 
rings  of  the  abdomen  are  represented  by  horny  pi 
greater  or  less  size,  the  first  of  which  ortliiiarily  is 
confluent  with  the  last  thoracic  ring ;  sometimes  th 
abdominal  segment  is  in  both  sexes  furnished  with  a 
rudimentary  appendages  applied  against  the  base 
posterior  feet ;  but  in  general  it  is  without  them, 
male  the  second  segment  also  is  sometimes  furnished 
pair  of  false  feet,  but  in  general  only  gives  insertioo 
appendage  placed  on  the  left  side;  the  three  suec 
segments  are  always  deprived  of  appendages  on  tb 
sidet  and  sometimes  present  none  on  the  left  in  the 
ordinarily  they  each  support  a  false  foot  composed  of 
lary  cylindrical  stem  and  one  or  two  terminal  blades 
appendages,  which  are  consequently  four  in  n       er 
rally,  are  always  very  small  in  the  male  and  riu     i 
the  female,  whose  eggs  they  serve  to  fijL  At  the  u.tra 
the  abdomen  are  two  homy  plates,  which  n         s 
sixth  and  seventh  segments,  and  a  pair  of  « 
nearlv  always  non- symmetrical,  and  terminated  bj  »« 
and  short  branches,  which  are  fixed  to  the  plate  bold 
place  of  the  sixth  abdominal  ring.    (Milne  Edwarda 

Mr.  Broderip,  in  a  paper  *  On  the  Habits  and  8ti 
of  Pa§^ri,*  Zcid.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.),  states,  that  in  puisu 
inquiries  upon  that  subject  he  had  been  atmck  i 
beautiful   provisions   in    their  animal  eeonomr. 
backs  are  towards  the  arch  of  the  turbinated  shell  oc 
by  them,  and  their  well-armed  nippers  and  tot  two  ] 
succeeding  feet  generally  project  beyond  the  OKKith 
The  short  feet  rest  upon  the  polished  sarfiiee  of  the 
mella,  and  the  outer  surface  of  their  termination,  esp 
that  of  the  first  nair,  is  in  some  species  most  adaiiably 
shod,  to  give '  the  Soldier'  a  firm  footing  when  be  ma 
sortie,  or  to  add  to  the  resistance  of  the  cnistaeeons  hoi 
the  end  of  his  abdomen  or  tail,  when  he  is  attacked  and 
to  withdraw  into  his  castle.    On  passing  the  finser 
wards  over  the  termination  of  these  feet,  tbej  feel  si 
but  if  the  finger  be  passed  upwards,  the  rongl 
stantly  perceived.  The  same  sort  of  structure  {u  m  « 
as  a  file)  is  to  be  seen  in  the  smaller  caudal  bolden 
second  provision  he  observed  in  a  very  fine  and  laige 
of  Pagurus  from  the  Mauritius  iPagurus  gutiatus 
vier,  he  is  inclined  to  believe).  Two  specimens  (now 
British  Museum)  were  in  his  possession,  one  of  y 
housed  in  a  very  large  young  shell  of  Pterocerae  i 
the  other  (nearly  a  foot  long)  is  naked,  and  on  ^a 
the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  or  tail  of  this  specu 
great  number  of  transverse  rows  of  acetabula  wen 
seen,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  glass.    Dr.  Bright  I 
other  naked  specimen,  in  which  the  same  formats 
must  very  much  assist  the  hold  of  the  PaguruSt  •«- 

Respiratory  System, — MM.  Audouin  and 
wards,  in  their  interesting  memoir, '  De  la  RespuM* 
enne  des  Crustacea,  et  des  modifications  que  Ta 
branchial  6prouve  dans  les  CrabM  terrestres,*  show,  t 
all  the  Crustacea  the  branchiee  are  fitted  to  perfoi 
functions  of  respiratory  organs  in  the  air  as  well  as 
water,  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  it 
port  of  life  in  animals  which  have  branchiss  and  live 
air,  is  the  having  these  organs  defended  against  dcsie 
The  provision  for  this  necessary  condition  in  the 
Crabs  will  be  found  in  the  article  6 bca&cinus  ;  a 
habits  of  some  of  the  Pagurians  demand  such  a  pre 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
siological  Series,  No.  993,  D.y^is  a  preparation  (tf  a  E 
Crab  iPagurus  Streblonyx,  Leach),  with  the  brai 
jected  and  exposed  on  both  sides.  No.  993  of  the 
ries  is  a  small  crab  (Cancer  Pjigurus,  Leach),  wi 
carapace  and  all  the  viscera  removed  except  the  brs 
These  are  crossed,  and,  as  it  were,  bound  together,  by 
row  flattened  process,  which  extends  from  the  anterii 
of  the  branchial  cavity.     (Cat.) 

Digestive  System,— No.  612  of  the  Physiological 
in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  exhibits : 
mit-Crab  (Pigurus  punctwatui,  Oliv.)^  laid  open  < 
ventral  aspect  to  expose  its  intestinal  canaL    ''ts  str 
and  disposition  are  as       iple  as  tl      of  the      » 
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ows  mdually  narrower  to  its  termination,  which  is  just 
low  tne  last  crustaceous  appendage  of  the  tail.  (Cat) 
Brcun  and  Nervous  System, — In  the  museum  of  the 
>yal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London  (Physiological  Series) 
11  be  found  (No.  1303,  B)  a  Hermit-crab  {Pagunts  pedun- 
Jatus,  Oliv.)  dissected  by  Professor  Owen  for  the  display 
'  the  nenrous  system.  The  cephalic  ganglion  is  of  large 
se>  and  transversely  quadrate  in  form :  the  origins  of  the 
n^  nerves  which  it  gives  off  to  the  eyes  and  antenna;  are 

irn.  The  lateral  chords  unite  below  the  alimentary 
lual  to  form  a  ganglion,  which  supplies  the  maxillary 
iparatus ;  the  chords  then  fbrm  a  lar^e  oblong  ganglion 
tuated  at  the  base  of  the  chels,  and  extending  to  the 

^ins  of  the  second  pair  of  ambulatory  feet,  both  of  which 

iiTS  it  supplies.  The  lateral  chords,  greatly  enlarged,  sepa- 

le  from  each  other  for  a  short  distance,  and  re-unite  to 

a  third  ventral  ganglion,  smaller  than  the  second, 

"•cu  supplies  the  ti^ird  pair  of  ambulatory  feet,  and  gives 

posteriorly  three  pairs  of  nerves.  Of  these  the  lateral 
ur  supply  the  fourth  diminutive  pair  of  feet ;  the  mesial 

r  the  fifth;  and  the  dorsal  pair,  of  extremely  minute 
be,  are  the  continuations  of  the  main  chords,  and  pass 
ong  the  concave  side  of  the  soft  membranous  post-abdo- 

u  to  tbo  anus,  anterior  to  which  a  small  ganglion  is 

ned,  which  gives  off  the  nerves  to  the  caudal  lamellae, 
cie  converted  into  claspers,  enabling  the  animal  to  adhere 
)  the  columella  of  the  univalve  shell  which  it  may  havs 
ikcted  to  protect  that  part  of  the  body  which  nature  hae 
'St  undefended  by  a  crustaceous  covering.  (Cat,  vol.  iii., 
art  1.) 

Senses. — ^The  above  paragraph  will  show  the  extent  to 
'hich  sight,  touch,  ana  taste  are  developed;  and  in  the 
ime  series  of  the  same  museum  (No.  1559,  A)  is  a  Hermit- 
nh  {PagwruM  Miles,  Oliv.)  prepared  bv  the  same  skilful 
sods  to  show  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  is  composed  of  a 
le  vettihular  cavity  situated  at  the  under  part  of  the 
joint  of  the  external  antennse.  The  cavity  is  sur- 
uuuiied  \ff  a  dense  crustaceous  substance,  except  at  the 
eternal  opening,  where  the  auditory  filament  of  the  an- 
ennal  nerve  penetrates  it,  and  at  the  opposite  side,  where 
n  elliptical  opening  is  left,  which  is  closed  by  the  acoustic 
aembrane :  the  vibrations  of  sound  aHect  this  membrane, 
od  are  transmitted  to  the  nerve,  which  is  exposed  on  the 
!ft  side.     (CcUVvol.  iii.,  part  1*) 

History. — ^The  Pag^rus  of  Aristotle  is  not  a  Hermit- 
lb ;  but  he  describes  three  kinds  of  Hermit-crabs  under 
le  name  xapxivwy  (Carcinium),  They  are  termed  xapKivac 
'  Oppian,  ^lian,  and  Galen.     Pliny  seems  to  confound 

n  with  the  Pinnotheres  or  Pinnophylax,  as  is  noticed 

Aldrovandus.  Rondeletius,  Belon,  and  Gesner  describe 
em  ;  the  latter  very  particularly.  Jonston's  account  is 
lie  beyond  a  compilation  from  the  authors  above  named, 
karlevoix  ('Hiitory  of  Hispaniola'),  says,  'that  kind  which 
called  a  soldier  (soldat)  is,  as  well  as  the  crabs,  a  species 
crawfish  (ecrevisse)  or  of  that  sort  which  is  called  Can- 
luM  Marinas.  It  is  found  all  along  the  sea,  and  is  good 
eat.  It  has  its  name  from  being  armed  all  over  the 
dy,  except  at  the  lower  extremity,  where  it  is  naked,  and 
lere  it  seems  to  possess  great  sensibility;  it  therefore 
eaths  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  born  in  the  first  shell  it 
jets  with ;  but  to  dislodge  it,  it  is  only  necessar}'  to  place 
near  the  fire.' 

None  of  the  writers  here  quoted  appear  to  speak  of  these 
imals  as  being  at  any  time  terrestrial,  and  the  others  who 
Te  given  any  account  of  them  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
xt  paragraph,  which  treats  of  their  habits,  &c. 
Neurits,  Food,  Reproduction^  ^c. — Labat  mentions  *  the 
Idiers*  among  the  animals  that  descend  every  year  to  the 
a  to  bathe  themselves  and  change  their  skin  or  their  shell, 
he  old  French  Encyclopaedia  defines  Bernard  VHermite 

be  caneellus,  an  animal  of  the  crustaceous  genus  also 

!ed  Soldier.  After  a  very  particular  description,  the 
i:ount  proceeds  thus: — 'There  are  in  the  isles  of  America 
crmit-crabs  (Bernards  VHermite)  which  are  three  or  four 
cbes  in  length.  They  relate  that  this  animal  comes  once 
Tear  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  to  lay  its  eggs  and  change  the 
lell;  for  it  is  obliged  to  quit  the  shell  in  which  it  is 
dged,  because,  having  increased  in  size  during  the  year, 
:» itself  incommoded  in  that  shell.  It  therefore  comes 
;  shore  and  seeks  a  new  shell  which  may  be  convenient 

n.  As  soon  as  it  meets  with  one,  it  comes  out  of  the 
HI  one  and  tries  the  new  lodging,  and,  if  that  suits,  it 
ttsaios  there ;  bu^  it  is  often  obliged  to  enter  many  shells 


before  it  finds  one  proportioned  to  it.  If  it  happens  that 
two  hermit-crabs  stop  before  the  same  shell,  a  dispute  arises, 
and  the  weakest  yields  to  the  strongest.'  The  same  author 
states,  that  it  pinches  hard  and  does  not  let  go  its  hold  easily, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  eat  it,  finding  it  very  good,  though 
it  does  not  agree  with  strangers.  This  account  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  Du  Tertre's  *  Voyage.' 

Sloane  thus  describes  *  the  Soldier :' — *  This  small  lobster 
or  crab  differs  in  very  little  from  the  European  souldjer  or 
hermit-crab.  It  hath  two  large  forked  claws  like  those  of 
an  ordinary  lobster,  one  of  which  is  bigger  than  the  other, 
both  rounded,  more  tumid,  less  prickly,  and  of  a  paler  red 
tlian  that  of  Europe,  &c.  They  fit  themselves  with  any 
shell  they  find  empty,  whether  it  be  of  the  land  or  sea,  and 
cover  themselves  almost  over  in  it.  carrying  it  on  their 
backs  wherever  they  go,  like  a  snail.  It  is  not  possible  to 
believe  how  quick  the  land-crabs  and  this  crab  will  run 
upon  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  Till  they  are  turned 
up,  nothing  appears  but  a  dead  shell,  the  mouth  of  which 
lies  undermost,  out  of  which  some  little  part  of  the  crab 
appears  after  it  is  taken  up.*  (Jamaica.)  Sloane  figures 
two  of  these  animals  (apparently  Cenobita  Diogenes)  in 
land-shells  {Helices),  and  we  saw  an  individual  of  the  last- 
named  species  alive  in  the  shell  of  a  Helix  at  the  Garden 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

Catesby,  who  figures  a  Cenobita  Diogenes  in  the  shell  of 
T\irbo  Pica,  says,  *  They  crawl  very  fast  with  their  shell  on 
their  back ;  and  at  the  approach  of  danger  draw  themselves 
within  the  shell;  and  thrusting  out  the  larger  claw  in  a 
defensive  posture,  will  pinch  very  hard  whatever  molests 
them.  They  frequent  most  those  parts  of  the  sea-shores 
which  are  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  producing  various 
wild  fruits  on  which  they  subsist ;  though  I  have  seen  them 
feed  on  the  fVagments  of  fish  and  other  animal  substances 
cast  on  shore.  They  being  roasted  in  the  shell  are  esteemed 
delicate.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  them 
go  into  the  sea.'    (Carolina.) 

Browne  notices  'the  Soldier'  and  '  the  Common  Soldier,* 
and  states  that  the  latter  is  very  common  in  all  the  harbours 
of  Jamaica.    (Jamaica.) 

Linnseus  says  of  the  Diogenes  that  it  inhabits  the  Asiatic 
and  American  Ocean  in  various  shells  of  Cochlea?. 

Cuvier,  after  mentioning  univalve  shells  as  the  usual 
covering  of  the  genus  Pagurus  (Fabr.),  remarks  that  some 
species  lodge  themselves  in  Seroulev,  Alcyonia,  &c. ;  and  we 
have  seen  individuals  lodged  in  Alcyonia.  Cuvier  also 
observes  that  it  would  even  seem  that  some  of  the  Paguri 
are  terrestrial. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  those  authors  whose  labours 
have  been  principally  confined  to  classification,  such  as 
Herbst,  Fabricius,  Olivier,  Latreille,  Leach,  Dum6ril.  Bris- 
son,  Bosc,  Risso,  and  others,  we  call  his  attention  to  the  ob- 
servations of  M.  Desmarest,  who  says  that  these  crabs  are  ordi- 
narily met  with  on  the  shallows  of  flat  sea  shores  (plages) 
at  a  small  depth,  and  may  bo  seen  creeping  along  the  bottom 
by  the  help  of  their  claws  and  other  fore-feet,  llieir  pro- 
gress is  slow  and  irregular.  They  live,  like  other  crusta- 
ceans, oil  small  animals  of  the  same  class,  ar  on  moUusks 
which  pass  within  reach  of  their  claws  and  they  are  able  to 
seize.  Naturalists,  he  adds,  make  mention  of  many  species 
of  Paguri  that  live  on  land  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore  and  lodge  themselves  in  holes,  and  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  such  ought  to  enter  into  the  genus 
Birgus.  (Considerations  gcnirales  sur  la  classe  des  Crus- 
taccs.) 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  the  terrestrial 
Paguri  above  alluded  to  as  lodging  in  holes,  the  specimens 
sent  to  Mr.  Broderip  by  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  and  forming  part 
of  the  interesting  letter  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert 
were  true  hermit-crabs  of  two  species,  one  Pagurus  (Ceno- 
bita) Diogenes,  and  the  other  somewhat  resembling  Pagurus 
Prideaux  (Leach).  Of  the  first,  there  were  forty-two  of 
various  sizes,  and  they  were  housed  in  the  following  marine, 
shells,  which  were,  in  every  instance,  well  adapted  to  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitant.  Two  were  lodged  m  Turbo  Pica, 
two  in  Natica  Canrena,  and  one  in  Bulla  Striata.  There 
were  eight  in  Fasciolaria  Tulipa,  and  twenty-nine  in  Pyrula 
Melongena.  Of  the  latter  species  of  Pagurus  (the  *  Com- 
mon Soldier'  of  Browne)  there  were  ten  One  was  housed 
in  Fasciolaria  Ttdipa,  and  nine  in  Pyrula  Melongena.  The 
shells  chosen  by  these  last  were  large  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitant,  so  large  indeed,  that  some  of  \h% 
Paguri  were  scarcely  visible.    The  following  in  an  exUact 


from  Mr.  Dt^  \a  Bcche's  letter  la  Mr.  Broderipi  dated 
IltAugual,  lB'8:  — 

'  Wbcu  I  was  in  Jamaica,  about  three  jcara  ilnce,  ■> 
of  llie  persons  on  my  eslato  at  liaise  Hall  brou;(ht 
•pecimens  of  BiguH,  which  they  said  they  bad  obtai 
ttom  a  lavannah,  dislanl  about  a  quarter  of  a  mdo  from  tha 
house.  Tbts  savannah  is  a  plain  formed  of  what  I  have 
elsewhere*  termed  savannah  sandstone  and  cod  glomerate. 
It  is  very  dry  and  covered  for  the  moat  part  with  log-wood, 
green  ebony,  lignum  vitD,  the  caahuw-treL-,  and,  here  and 
there,  with  patches  uf  grass  and  other  plants.  After  heavy 
nilns  the  surface  of  ibe  ground  is  nearly  covered  with  hetb- 
ag«;  but,  afier  dry  weather,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
•oil  ia  exposed.  The  savannah,  wbieb  is  of  great  extent 
(my  portion  consists  of  at  least  two  thousand  acres),  is  about 
thirty  feet  abot*e  the  Rio  Minho,  nhicb  runs  round  the 
border  of  it,  and  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  distant  at  least  ten  miles.  The  tide 
only  penetrates  just  within  the  mouth  oflho  river,  and  rii 
there  about  eleven  inches  at  the  height  of  the  spring*, 
that  there  is  not  even  brackish  water  at  a  nearer  point  than 
ten  miles.  When  the  Paguri  were  brought  to  me,  they  were 
alive,  and  I  observed  they  were  housed  in  marine  sbclU, 
and  at  first  thought  they  must  bavo  been  brought  from  the 
aea-  Upon  inquiry  however  I  found  that  these  animals, 
under  the  name  of '  soldiers.*  were  frequently  taken  alive  for 
food  in  the  savannah,  to  which  1  immediately  proceeileiL 
On  its  norlhem  side  and  at  its  junction  with  the  bill  that 
rises  above  it,  I  found  in  tho  little  hollows  of  the  white 
limestone  several  of  these  Paguri,  all  in  marina  sheila,  and 
in  full  health  and  activity.  I  aflerwards  learnt  tbat  they 
were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  such  situations  all  over  the 
island.  When  I  saw  them,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
«et  weather.  They  were  in  moist  places,  but  there  were 
no  pools  of  water.' 

Another  gentleman,  wlio  resided  some  time  in  (he  West 
Indies,  informed  Mr.  Broderip  that  he  had  seen  ibe  first 
mentioned  species  {Diogenet'i  about  his  house,  when  helivod 
at  Port  Henderson,  and  that  he  bad  also  observed  1  hem  about 
the  houses  at  Spanish  Town,  a  place  about  six  miles  distant 
ftom  the  sea.  Mr.  Broderip  was  also  informed  that  West- 
moreland swarmed  with  them.     iZaol.  Journ.) 

Ptaee  in  the  St/ttem,  and  Clatt{flcat\on. — M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards, who  places  the  Rtguriait*  immediately  after  the 
Hippiant  and  at  the  end  of  the  bracbyurous  crustaceans, 
divides  tho  tribe  into  the  genera  Pagurut,  Cancellug,  Cena- 
bilet,  and  Birgui. 

PagUTus.  (Fabriciua.) 
A  great  resemblance  exists  among  all  the  Ihguri,  pro- 
perly so  called,  not  only  in  the  details  of  their  organisation, 
but  in  their  habits.  The  cephalo- thoracic  portion  of  their 
body  is  shorter  than  the  abdominal  portion.  The  carapace 
iu  nearly  as  large  before  as  it  is  behind,  and  is  but  little  or 
not  at  all  prolonged  laterally  abovu  the  base  of  the  feet ; 
posteriorly  it  is  strongly  notched  in  the  middle,  and  ante- 
teriorly  it  is  either  truncated  or  armed  with  a  single  rudi- 
mentary rustrum.  The  basilary  portion  of  the  ocular  pe- 
duncles is  exposed.  The  internal  antennce  are  placed  di- 
lectly  above  these  peduncles ;  their  first  joint  is  convex  and 
nearly  globular ;  the  two  next  are  delicate  aud  cylindrical. 
and  only  go  a  little  beyond  either  the  poduncular  portion  of 
the  exturrial  antenna),  or  tho  eyes:  the  terminal  stem  I  eU 
of  these  organs  are  very  short,  and  have  the  same  form  as 
those  of  tho  brachyurous  crustaceans.  The  extemai  an- 
tenntB  are  inserted  on  the  same  hnc  as  the  ocular  peduncles, 
and  have,  above,  a  stout  moveable  spine  which  represents 
<he  palp  \  the  lost  joint  of  their  peduncle  is  slender  and  cy- 
lindrical, and  tliuy  are  fixed  by  a  multi-articulate  filament 
which  is  very  long.  The  external  Jaie-/ert  are  moderate  in 
aiae,  their  t>lero  is  jiedifrirm,  and  their  palp  very  much  da- 
veluped.  The  anterior/eel  are  iu  general  very  unequal, 
alid  one  of  the  bands  very  convex.  The  fourth  pair  of  feet 
are  very  short,  and  their  penultimate  joint,  furnished  above 
with  a  somewhat  oval  warty  plate,  is  m  general  very  large, 
and  prolonged  above  the  next  joint,  so  as  to  constitute  with 
it  a  diductylous  pincer.  The  fifth  pair  are  longer,  more 
■lender,  more  iccun'ed  upwards,  present  also  towards  the 
•od  a  granulous  plate,  and  are  terminated  by  a  more  or 
.cu  well-formed  didartyluus  pincer.  Tbe  abdomett  is  of 
•onsiderable  siie  and  membranous,  tbe  plates  of  its  dorsal 
surface  atw  nearly  symmetrical,  but  very  delicate,  and  dis- 
tant from  «ach  other.    Boinctmics  there  is  at  the  base  of 
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the  abdomen  of  the  female  a,  pair  of  nidimenlai7  fal 
and  two  pairs  of  appendages  more  developed  in  tbi 
but  in  general  the  Bist  segment  is  without  any,  and 
cond,  a*  well  as  tbe  three  succeeding  segments,  ba*  i 
one  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  fixed  to  the  boidei 
dorsal  plate.  These  appendages  are  alwaya  11,  i 
minaled  by  one,  two,  or  even  three  ciliated  u 
their  edges,  which,  in  the  female,  are  of  oonsideiaiM  < 
sions  and  serve  for  the  interlton  of  the  <  Tba 

dages  of  the  penultimate  rina  of  tbe  k.  b 

composed  of  a  basilary  Joint,  i^icb  is  shOiL  uiu 
porting  two  other  abort  and  hooked  pieces,  one  «<  > 
inserted  at  its  iDTerior  border,  the  other  at  it*  esli 
and  each  furnished  with  a  warty  plate  similar  (o  that 
posterior  feet.  These  two  faUe  caudal  feet  have  not 
the  same  form,  and  are  of  very  unequal  aiie,  thai 
right  side  being  much  smaller  than  tbe  other.    (U.  I 

The  speciei  are  numerous,  and  are  divided  by  M. 
Edwards  into  the  following  sections. 

\  Species  whose  ophthalmic  ring  is  not  armed  aba 
a  median  rostriform  piece, 

A.  Ocular  peduncles  large,  and  shorter  than  the  I 
portion  of  the  external  anlenns- 

a.  Spioiform  palp  of  tbe  external  anlenna  EDiog 
the  extremity  of  (be  ocular  peduDclea. 

In  this  section   there  are  three  species.    We  ici 
Common  Hermit-Crab,  Rjgurut  Bert      Jiu,tmm  ex 


\ 


1.  Dll(i>tUMil»Uia.r<«U>ir-lKil;  »,  la 

Deicriplion. — Anterior  border  of  the  caiapace 
deeply  notched  above  tbe  base  of  the  orular  pedancli 
presenting  on  the  median  line  a  projecting  ancle  wbi 
the  semblance  of  a  small  obtuse  roslnim.  Ocular  j 
cics  stout,  short,  of  the  some  length  as  Ibe  portion 
front  which  covers  tlicir  base,  and  swollen,  aa  it  w 
tbe  end.  A  wide  space  between  the  two  basilar;  jc 
these  peduncles,  which  are  armed  with  a  lar^e  tooti 
tened  and  nearly  oval,  or  rather  lanceolate.  Tliird  i 
the  internal  aniennai  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  fa 
portion  of  the  external  antenns,  the  second  joint  of 

armeil  at  its  external  angle  with  •  very  sharp  tool 
ipporti  on  the  middle  of  its  upper  border  lae  mi 
^  lip,  which  is  ver]-  long  (at  least  as  loiw  ai  tbe 
joint  of  the  ocular  peduncles),  slender  from  it*  bu 
recurved  below,  then  forward*,  a  little  in  the  form 
letter  S.  Anterior  feet  stout,  and  rough  with  isolate 
equal,  and  more  ortcssspiniform  tubercles:  tlie  right 
'er  than  the  left ;  carpus  nearly  as  long  as  the  pa 
m  of  the  hand,  which  is  convex  above ;  the  f 
stout,  very  obtuse,  and  without  a  distinct  taRBinal 
Sccvnd  and  third  pair  tpiny  utd  tubwciibt  abon; 
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it  very  stout,  compressed,  twisted  on  itself  and  en- 
a  little  towards  its  extremity,  which  afkerwarda  is 
narrowed  to  a  poinL  Ttiird  pair  separaied  at  their 
f  a  small  sternal  plastron,  which  is  nearly  square. 
ortbc  posterior  feet  very  short,  and  terminated  by  a 
at  and  extremely  short  pincer.  Abdomen  wiih  la- 
latM  only  in  its  membranoui  port.  In  the  femde, 
Ise  oviferous  feet,  formed  by  a  cylindrical  and  elon- 
oint,  and  two  lamellar  terminal  brandies.  Fuurlfa 
Mt  much  smaller  than  the  olbers,  and  it«  estemal 
rudimeDlary.  In  the  male,  three  false  feet,  composed 
I  of  a  cylindrical  joint,  and  of  two  terminal  pinceri, 
which  is  lamellar  and  rather  large ;  the  other  rudi- 
ry;  no  similar  appendages  on  the  right;  a  semilunar 
It  the  posterior  border  of  the  terminal  Umina  of  the 
}D.    Ordinary  length    about  S  inches,  sometimes 

Jily.—Cosnti  of  England,  France,  and  of  Northern 
:  as  far  as  Iceland. 

Spiriforai  palp  of  the  extemhj  anteonn  Exceeded  by 
e  ocular  peduncles, 
mple,  PagUTut  ttriatia.     The  anterior  feet  of  this 

are  very  large,  especially  that  of  the  right  side, 
re  covered  nearly  throughout  with  transverse  lines. 
are  curved,  tubercular,  and  furnished  with  small 
ihick-set  hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  member  ; 
f  the  tubwclcB  of  these  squamiform  lines  sct^uire 
Illy  large  dimensions  to  become  large  pointed  spmes. 
red  mixed  with  yellow.  Length  from  7  to  rather 
an  8  inches. 

'ily. — Mediterranean  sea. 
oiher  species  belong  to  this  subsection. 
cular  peduncles  reaching  beyond  the  basitary  por- 
the  external  antennro. 
>  rostriform  prolongation  on  the  anterior  border  of 


/ 


ription. — Ocular  peduncles  very  stout  and  short, 
tongcr  than  the  basilary  portion  of  the  external  nn- 

but  much  shorter  than  the  anterior  border  of  the 
« ;  cornea  lari^e,  and  uccupying  half  the  length  of 
minal  joint  of  the  ocular  peduncles.  Anterior  feet 
nd  ftoul,  especially  on  one  side,  smooth  externally 
ly  above  ;  a  dentilatod  prest  on  the  upper  border  of 
ger  moveable  Unger.  Succeeding  feet  smooth,  and 
It  little  hair,  furnishel  externally  with  a  projecting 
'hich  extends  over  ilie  two  first  ioinla,  and  whiph, 
third  foot,  is  very  nn^ch  developed  and  flnelv  denti- 

Notbing  similar  oi  the  opposite  side.  Abdomen 
edwith  four  large  traoBVcTBe  plat«»,  each  irtlh  an 
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oviferous  false  foot,  the  three  first  of  these  are  large,  and 
terminated  by  three  elongated  and  ciliated  laminm  in  the 
female.  In  the  male,  all  ihese  appendages  are  small,  and 
terminated  by  a  sin;^lo  lamina.     Length  S  inches. 

Localilu.—Tlie  Isle  of  France  and  the  Seychelles. 

Six  other  species  are  arranged  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
under  this  subsection,  besides  Pi^uriu  languinoleriiut 
(Quoy  and  Gaim.),  which  he  believes  lo  lie  mer^y  a  variety 
of  Ftigurut  gulialut,  and  not  to  differ  from  the  Higuru$ 
Him^atw  flgured.by  Herbst,  pi.  23,  f.  6, 

b.  Anterior  border  of  the  carapace  armed  on  the  median 
line  with  a  more  or  lens  projecting  rostral  tooth. 

e.  No  pairs  of  appendages  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  ab' 
domen. 

Example,  Paguru*  oeulalu*.  Itoslriform  tooth  scarcely 
developed.  Ocular  peduncles  shorter  than  the  peduncular 
portion  of  the  internal  antennra,  but  longer  than  the  an- 
terior border  of  tile  carapace,  and  with  their  basilary  scales 
small,  curved,  nearly  oval,  and  approximated.  Ante riw  feet 
nearly  symmetrical  and  moderate ;  manus  spiny,  and  fur- 
nished with  some  hairs,  the  large  fingers  nearly  cylindrical, 
and  terminated  by  a  black  nail.  Second  and  third  pair 
nearly  cylindrical,  furnished  with  some  bundles  of  short 
and  scattered  hairs,  and  terminated  by  a  styliform  tarsus 
much  shorter  than  the  penultimate  joint.  No  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male ;  false  feet. 
small,  and  four  in  number,  with  a  single  terminal  lamella. 
Length  two  inches ;  colour  reddish ;  on  the  tarsi  are  yelbw 
and  red  longitudinal  lines. 

toca/iiy.— Noirmoutiera.  (M.  E.) 

Ten  other  species  arc  arranged  under  this  subsection,  and 
Pogarua  Chilentit,  one  of  these,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
Pogurut  elegant,  and  inhabits  the  coast  of  Chili,  is  het« 
Dguied. 


c.  c.  Abdomen,  with  one  or  two  ^axn  of  appendages 
under  its  base. 

Example,  Pagurut  macuiattu,  Rostriform  tooth  delicate 
.  nd  ulongateil.  Ocular  peduncles  rather  narrowed  towards 
the  middle,  longer  than  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace, 
and  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  basilary  portion  of  the  in* 
lernal  antennae.  External  anlennm  of  moderate  length. 
Anterior  feet  short,  thick,  and  finely  granulated;  manus 
convex  at  its  base,  but  becoming  nearly  triangular  towards 
iha  upper  part,  furnished  above  with  a  small  spinous  crest, 
and  having  a  sacond  crest  on  its  lower  border ;  Sogers  stout, 
triangular,  pointed,  and  touching  each  other  on  a  straight 
edge ;  two  succeeding  feet  very  much  compressed  and  den- 
lilated  on  their  unper  border ;  their  last  joint  nearly  lamel- 
lar, falciform,  and  of  moderate  length ;  penultimate  joint 
of  the  fourth  pair  not  prolonging  itself  much  above  (be 
tarsus,  which  is  conical  and  moveable.  Abdomen  of  the 
r.ale  with  a  pair  of  short,  stout,  and  lamellar  appendages  on 
nterior  and  lower  part;  Ihese  appendages  are  applied 
against  the  genital  oriBees,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  second 
pair  equally  symmetrical,  but  slender  and  Dliform ;  three 
false  feet,  terminated  by  a  simple  lamella,  are  fixed  on  the 
left  side,  as  ordinarily ;  abdomen  of  the  female  with  one  pair 
of  false  rudimentary  feet,  applied  against  the  base  of  the 
thoracic  feet  of  the  Qrst  pair,  and  followed  by  four  oviparous 
appendages,  the  three  first  of  which,  fixed  to  longitudinal 

1   narrow  laminaB,  terminate   by  two  lamella,  and  are 

'ered  by  a  large  latero-inferior  fold  of  the  ikiu  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  constitutes  a  concave  blade,  ciliated  on  its 
edge  and  directed  forwards  for  the  lodgement  of  the  eggs ; 
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til*  fourth  Btament  U  simpls  and  doM  not  appear  to  iRbrd 
•Ilacbinunt  to  the  eagt. 

ioca/i/y.— The  McditBiranean  Sea.  (M.  E.) 
Four  other  species  arc  Hxratiged   undci:  thii  lubiMtion 
by  M.  Milne  Edwards. 

a  Spcciii  having  the  ophthalmic  ring  armed  above  with 
a  moTeable  roslriform  tooth,  which  advances  between 
the  ocular  pedunclei,  and  is  denticulated  on  ill  edges. 
Example,  Rigurus  Mtlet. 

Description,— OcuWt  peduncles  moderate,  not  reaching 
remarkably  beyond  (ho  penultimate  peduncular  joint  of  the 
internal  and  external  antennm  ;  their  basilary  scales  large, 
flat,  and  apphed  against  the  roslriform  prolongation.  An- 
terior feet  very  unooual  ;  that  of  (hu  left  side  very  strong 
and  entirely  covcrud  above  by  more  or  less  acute  apinek 
Succeeding  feet  granuluus  and  spiny  above,  their  tarsus 
very  long,  wilh  a  trenchant  edire.  furrowed  externatly,  and 
armed  above  nith  spines.  Abdamcn  of  the  mate  with  four 
rather  Urge  false  feet,  terminated  by  a  long  simple  lamella. 
Length  about  three  inches;  colour  yellowish. 
£ofu/ily.— Coasts  of  India.  (M.  E.) 

T»o  other  species  are  arranged  by  M.  Milne  Edward* 
under  this  subseclion. 

Cenobita.  (LatrelUe.) 
This  genua,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  esta- 
blishes the  passage  between  iho  Rifsitri,  properly  lo  called, 
and  BiTKu*.  The  abdomen  is  conformable  with  that  of 
Paguru*  ;  the  anlcnnee  icsemble  those  of  BirgUM ; 
carajitue  is  equally  characteristic,  for  it  is  much  more  solid 
than  it  ia  found  in  the  Puguri,  is  narrowed  and  compressed 
forward,  and  presents  in  its  posieriot  half  a  projecting 
border,  which  separates  its  upner  suifkcs  from  the  lattrnu 
portion,  which  descends  vertically  towards  the  feet. 


The  ocuAirpRfunc/ftare  rather  short,  but  larsoandcom- 
preued.  so  at  to  be  nearly  lamellar ;  the  cornea  occupies 
the  terminal  and  external  portion.  The  internal  antenna, 
viserled  a  lillle  behind  tlio  external  ones,  are  extremely 
large;  (heir  first  joint,  large  at  Iho  base  and  cyhndrieal, 
reaches  beyond  the  eyes,  and  has  a  second  joint  still  longer ; 
the  third  joint  is  rather  longer  than  the  second,  and  sup- 
ports two  terminal  filaments,  one  of  which  is  short  and  seti- 
form,  the  other  stoul,  rather  lonp,  and  obtuse.  TTie  exlermd 
antenme  are  very  muth  compressed,  lliL-ir  peduncle  is  lonff, 
but  does  not  reach  the  extremity  of  ibe  second  joint  of  the 
inlernjl  antennco.  and  their  palp  is  only  represented  by  a 
small  rudimentary  tubercle.  Tlic  f.Tlernnl  jaw-feel  are 
pediform,  shorl,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  devoid  of  teeth  to- 
ward iheir  base.  The  anterior  feet  are  stout,  unequal,  and 
terminated  by  a  short  manus,  which  is  comprtssed  inlcrnall  v, 
<Seo  the  cut  below,  flguro  6.)  The  second  and  third  peir 
are  lergie,  but  present  nothing  remarkable;  the  fourth  pair 
are  nearly  rudimentary,  and  their  last  joint  has  ihe  form  of 
a  small  tubercle,  scarcely  moveable ;  the  fifth  pair  arc  formed 
a*  in  Piigunu,  except  in  the  male,  where  their  basilar;'  jomi 
presonis  a  tubular  rrulong;itiun  more  or  less  eMundod.  at 
the  exlreniilj  of  which  is  the  ficncrative  apparatus.  The 
abdomen  is  membranous  and  mllod  ujion  Kself,  as  in  the 
Piauri,  but  is  shorler.  In  the  female  it  has.  on  the  left 
side,  three  rather  Urge fal»u  oriforoLiafi-el  fixed  to  Ihcdomaj 
plates  ;  furlher  backward  ii  a  fourth  horny  nlale  without 
any  appendage;  At  iho  exlrcniity  of  the  aUtoraen  is  a 
dorsal  horny  segment,  with  a  median  lamina  on  iu  posterior 
bonier,  and  on  each  side  an  appendage,  thai  of  the  right 
side  being  much  the  smolk'sl  ;  the  form  of  llitsc  appiii- 
da)[es  is  the  same  u  in  the  Poiuri.    In  the  moJo  all  ihne 


■Mominal  appendages,  with  the  exception  of  the  ti 
pair,  are  completely  wanting ;  hut  dotsal  homy  plati 
cate  the  division  of  the  abdomen  into  rings. 

The  Cenobites,  which  are  all  the  inhabitants  ol 
climates,  are  thus  divided  by  M.  Milne  Edwards. 
$  Bpeciei  having   the  ocular  peduncle*  nearly  r\ 
eal,  rounded  on   tlie  upper  border,  aiid  teriniu 
a  hemispherical  cornea  which  reaches  be}'uud  tl 
longation  of  the  peduncular  joint  received  ialu  the 
of  its  upper  border. 
Example,  Cenobita  Diogene*. 
Deteription-Stoiaachal  region  hardly  eon  vex.    I 
peduncles  only  of  the  length  of  the  anterior  border  of' 
rapace,  and  nearly  Iriangular ;  their  basilary  scale  i 
And  oval ;  tarsi  very  abort ;  a  trenchant  and  very  p 
ereat  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  two  last  joint*  of  the  Lmi 
foot     l.enj{lh  about  three   inchtu ;  colour,  especially 
large  claw,  red  or  violaceous. 
ioca/ily.— The  Antilles. 

Only  one  other  speciea  is  placed  by  M.  Milne  Sd 
id  or  this  section. 


a.  PU1iillv«il<>( 

hoi  mil  i^ib*  fi.u 

s 

(.  t>»liiW  Id  mhr 
ftObrBlhPinliMl 
Li,„lofop.n:ulu,»U. 

(r«*«/*.).Ao-i.( 

I>.>i1Ui.b.(f 

u» 

55-  Species  who<o  ocular  peduncles  are  ver^'  much  < 
pressed,  Icrminated  above  by  a  raiher  sharp  boi 
and  support  a  nearlv  triangular  ournea,  which  • 
not  sensibly  reach  btioiid  Iho  pnJoiimiion  of  llw 
duncular  joint  received   into   ibe  notch  of  ils  u{ 

Example,  CenoMa  ragnta. 

0-»crf>)/,on.— Stomachal  region  Dearly  flat ;  labial  ba 
of  the  branchial  ri^iuns  very  projecting  and  alightly  cur 
Ocular  peduncles  nearly  twice  as  bng  as  Ihey  are  li 
[heir  basilary  sealo  modcnire  and  pointed.  Feet  granu 
and  -lightly  murj.'«ti-d ;  the  ifreal  claw  uodL-rate,  and 
nished  aUivo  with  a  row  of  small,  obliijua;  and  par 
emis.    Toni  short  and  lriangulat>    Upmt  %ak  VIM 
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tbe  tvo  tut  ioini*  of  the  thiTd  left  foot  elevated 
btuse  crest     Lenifth  about  Ibree  inchei. 
(y.— The  Indian  Ocean.  (M.E.) 

other  speciea  are  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edward* 
.it  Mction. 

Cancellus.  (Edwards.) 
Ine  Edwards  laj's  of  (his  small  generic  division, 
s  but  little  distant  from  the  Biguri  properly  so 
nd  is  not  as  yet  more  than  imperfectly  known  to 
he  had  not  examined  llie  feraate  of  the  only  species, 
pMuliarilies  offered  by  the  organlzaiiun  of  the  male 

him  from  referring  the  form  to  any  genos  already 
I0d.  The  aiidtmen,  instead  of  being  roiled  upon 
1  lerminating  in  a  sort  of  shapeless  tail,  is  perfectly 
ical ;  the  appendages  of  tbe  penultimate  abdominal 
e  the  same  form  as  in  the  Ihguri.  but  are  similar 
;ide,  and  there  is  na  other  appendajre  adhering  to 
men  between  Ibis  segment  and  the  thorax. 
pie,  Canceliut  Typus.  This,  the  only  known  species, 
jcd  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  as  having  the  roalriform 
rge,  triangular,  but  projecting  little.  Tbe  anterior 
of  iho  carapace  convex  and  without  perceptible 
Ocular  peduncles  slender,  reaching  beyond  the 
■  of  tbe  external  antennoi  for  nearly  one-half  of 
iglfa,  but  nevertheless  shorter  than  the  anterior 
'  the  carapace;  cornea  transparenc,  very  small,  and 
any  notch  on  its  superior  border.  External  au- 
;ry  short,  hardly  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
iduncles.  Anterior  feet  ei^ual,  and  depressed  above; 
pper  edge  of  the  manus  a  dentilated  crest,  which  is 
I  a  rounded  longitudinal  elevation  on  the  external 
f  the  manus,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid  of  three  faces 
rpua;  external  surface  of  the  manus  a  little  warty; 
ery  short.  Second  paii'  of  fuel  much  stouter  and 
.an  the  third,  and  furnished  with  a  crest  which  ex- 
m  the  middle  of  the  third  joint  to  their  extremity, 
bine  a  regular  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
i;  the  upper  extremity  of  this  crest  is  elevated,  like 
the  anterior  feet,  pyramidically,  and  corresponds 
0  the  extremity  of  the  ocular  peduncles,  when  the 

directed  forwards.  Tarsi  very  short  and  rather 
Third  pair  of  feet  very  much  compressed.  Basilary 
ibe  puaterior  feet  largo  and  squamifurm.  Abdomen 
lale  short,  large,  furnislied  above  with  very  narrow 
s«  plates,  which  have  no  appendages,  and  terminated 
r  of  appendages  as  in  the  other  Pagurians,  but  sjm- 
,  and  by  a  median  lamina  equally  symmetrical. 


CiDHllui  Typui. 

ovr  artiele  Birgttt  was  written,  H.  Uilne  Edwirds 
liihcd  (Aifim-«  IftUureUe  <kt  CnutoeSt)  fome  t»- 
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luable  observations  and  an  eld)Drata  descriptbn,  which  ou^ht 
Dot  to  be  omitted.  This  frenus  appear*  to  him  to  esiabhsh 
the  passage  between  tbe  Agtiri  (or  rather  the  Cenobitei) 
and  the  Liihodes.  [Homolians,  vol.  sii.,  p.  279.]  Their 
carapace,  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  horizontal  and  project- 
ing rostrum,  is  divided  into  two  portious,  as  in  the  Ceno- 
Mft;  the  anterior  portion  formed  by  the  slomschal  region 
is  narrow,  but  the  posterior  portion  is  very  laree  and  oval, 
the  branchial  regions  being  very  much  developed,  and  form* 
ing  on  each  side  a  sort  of  semicircular  buckler,  which  ad* 
vances  above  the  base  of  the  feeL  The  ocular  peditndet 
are  stout,  rounded,  and  of  moderate  length.  The  intemtd 
antenna  have  the  same  conformation  as  in  the  CenoMet, 
except  that  their  basilary  joint  is  still  more  elongated.  The 
disposition  of  the  external  antennra  and  of  the  external 
JBiv-feet  is  also  entirely  the  same  as  in  the  last-named  Pa- 
KUriaos.  The  anterior  feel  are  stout,  rounded,  and  of  mo- 
aerate  length ;  the  two  succeeding  pair  are  terminated  by 
a  stout  cylindrical  joint;  and  the  fourth  pair,  which  are 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  but  not  elevated  above  them, 
are  provided  with  a  chelirorm  hand,  the  two  fingers  of  which 
are  long  and  cylindrioal ;  tbe  posterior  feet,  which  are  very 
short  and  cylindrical,  are  elevated  under  the  lateral  part*  of 
the  carapace,  and  terminated  by  a  very  obtuse  rudimentary 
pincer.  The  abdomen  is  very  large,  and  covered  above  by 
a  small  hornv  band,  followed  by  four  great  corneo-caleareou* 
plates,  which  occupy  its  whole  width,  and  over-ride  each 
other,  as  in  tbe  Macrurous  Crustaceans.  On  each  side  of 
these  great  segments  are  to  be  seen  one  or  two  horny  piece*, 
which  seem  to  be  the  representation  of  the  epimerian  piece 
of  the  four  corresponding  abdominal  rings.  In  the  female, 
the  three  first  of  these  segments,  that  is  to  say,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  rings,  have  on  each  side  a  great  f^lse  foot 
formed  by  a  small  basilary  piece  and  two  great  narrow  and 
ciliated  appendages;  those  members  are  wanting  on  the 
right  side,  and  in  the  male  no  trace  of  them  is  perceptible. 
The  whole  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  mem- 
branous, except  that,  towards  its  posterior  part,  maybe  seen 
a  small  quadrilateral  plate,  which  gives  attaohment  to  a 
second  piojecling  plate,  and  has  on  each  side  an  abdominal 
rudimentary  false  foot,  composed  of  a  basiUry  piece  and  two 
moveable  tubercles,  which  recal  the  disposition  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  sixth  abdominal  ring  of  tbe  Ihguri,  but 
which  is  symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  ter- 
minal plate  is  rounded  at  the  end,  covers  the  anus,  and  re- 
presents the  seventh  abdominal  rin^.* 

The  reipiratory  apparatus  in  BiTjrui  preaenta  very  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  structure.  The  btancbiie  are  four- 
teen in  number  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  are  &xed  by  a 
peduncle  situated  towards  the  middle  of  their  internal  sur- 
face. Tbe  respiratory  cavity  is  very  large,  and  tbe  branchia 
only  BIl  the  tenth  part  of  it ;  its  vault  is  carpeted  below  by 
a  delicate  and  epidermic  membrane;  but  this  aoon  disap- 
pear* and  leaves  naked  tbe  akin,  which  ii  continued  with 
that  membrane,  and  covered  by  a  multitude  of  vasaHilai  ve- 
getation*. 

For  the  natural  history  of  the  only  species  known,  Birgtu 
Latro  (for  the  Birgtu  latieauda,  lAtr.,  is  coitsideied  to  be 
only  the  young  of  Birgut  Latroi,  see  the  article  Bibqdb. 
FoaaiL  PAQuaiAHB? 

M.  Milne  Bdwanls  is  of  opinion  that  Btgunu  Paujani 
(Desm.,  Crutt.  fbu^  pi.  xi.,  f.  2)  doe*  not  belong  to  that 
genu*,  but  has  much  analogy  with  CaUianaua.    [Cau.ia- 

NABSA.] 

PAIMBCKUF.    [LoiRx  ImxRiBtiaB.] 

PAINE,  THOMAS,  wai  bom  on  tbe  29lh  of  Jaauair, 
1 737,  at  Tbetford,  in  the  county  of  Norlblk.  His  hthflr, 
who  was  a  Quaker,  brought  him  up  to  his  own  business, 
that  of  a  staymaker.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  worked  some  time  at  his  busiaes*.  He 
then  went  to  Sandwich  in  Kent,  where,  in  1760,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  and  obtained  a  place  in  tbe 
Excise,  but  retained  it  otily  about  a  year,  and  then  became 
an  assistant  at  a  school  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  London. 
After  leavir.g  this  situation  he  was  again  employed  in  the 
Excise,  and  was  stationed  at  Lewes  in  Sussex.  Here 
he  had  gained  some  reputation  by  various  pieces  of 
poetry,  and  had  been  selected  by  the  excisemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  draw  up  'Tbe  Case  of  the  Officers 
of  Excise;  with  Remarks  on  the  Qualifications  of  Offi- 
cers, and  on  the  numerous  Evils  arising  to  the  Revenue 
from  the  InsufSciency  of  the  present  Salaries,'  I77S.  The 
KWity  ditplajad  in  tAii  hii  flat  |nw  ooupontiiHi  induM^ 
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4ne  of  the  CommiftsionerA  of  Excise  to  gire  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  in  London  ai  a 
deputy  from  the  colonies  of  North  America  to  the  British 
govemment  Franklin  advised  him  to  go  to  America.  He 
took  the  advice,  and  havin;^  settled  himself  at  Philadelphia 
in  1774,  became  a  contributor  to  various  periodical  works, 
and  in  January,  1775,  editor  of  the  *  Philadelphia  Maga- 
line.' 

In  January,  1 77G,  he  published  in  America  his  '  Common 
Sense,'  which  contributed  4n  an  eminent  degree  to  make  the 
people  of  that  countr}'  of  one  mind  at  the  time  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Burke,  in  his  *  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  Bristol,*  speaks  of  it  as  '  that  celebrated  pamphlet  which 
prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  independence.'  For 
this  production  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  him 
500/. ;  the  university  of  the  same  province  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  He  was  also  made  Clerk 
to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  During  the  American 
War  he  published  at  intervals  fifteen  numbers  of  *Tbe 
Crisis '  (Philadelphia,  1776-1783),  a  series  of  political  ap- 
peals intended  to  rouse  and  keep  alive  the  public  spirit. 

He  was  oblio^ed  to  resign  his  office  of  Clerk  in  1779,  for 
having  divulged  some  official  secrets  in  a  controversy  with 
Silas  Deane,  whom  he  accused  of  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
profit  by  his  ogency,  in  conveying  the  secret  supplies  of  stores 
from  France. 

Id  1781  Paine  was  sent  to  France  with  Colonel  Lawrence 
to  negotiate  a  loan,  in  which  he  was  more  than  successAil ; 
for  the  French  govemment  granted  a  subsidy  of  six  millions 
of  livres  to  the  Americans,  and  also  became  guarantee  for  a 
loan  of  ten  millions  advanced  by  Holland.  On  his  return 
to  America  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  ap- 
pointed, in  1 785,  Clerk  to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania ; 
lie  received  from  Congress  a  donation  of  3000  dollars ;  and 
the  state  of  New  York  .bestowed  on  him  the  confiscated 
estate  of  Frederic  Davoe,  a  royalist,  near  New  Rochellc,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  consisting  of  500  acres  of  well-cul- 
tivated land,  with  a  good  stone  house. 

After  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
Paine  seems  to  have  employed  himself  chiefly  in  mechanical 
speculations.  In  1787  he  went  to  France,  and  submitted 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  a  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  iron  bridges.  Meeting  with  no  encouragement, 
he  crossed  over  into  England,  and  in  prosecution  of  his 
project  entered  into  partnership  with  an  iron-founder  at 
Rotherham  in  Yorkshire,  and  explained  the  principles  of 
his  proposed  construction  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  George 
Staunton,  and  printed  at  Rotherham  in  1 789.  The  sums 
which  this  undertaking  required,  together  with  the  failure 
of  his  agent  in  America,  involved  him  in  difficulties,  which 
however  were  onlv  temporary. 

The  first  part  ot  his '  Rights  of  Man,*  in  reply  to  Burke's 
'  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,'  was  published  at 
London,  in  1791;  and  the  second  part  early  in  1792. 
An  information  was  laid  by  the  attorney-general  against 
him  as  the  author  of  the  second  part,  which  was  designated 
ns  *  a  false,  scandalous,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel ;'  and 
the  trial  came  on  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  before  Lord 
Kenyon.  He  was  eloquently  defended  by  Lord  Erskine, 
tlien  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  but  the  jur}',  without  suffer- 
ing the  attorney-general  to  reply,  at  once  pronounced  him 
guilty.  Erskine,  in  consequence  of  this  defence,  was  dis- 
missed from  the  office  of  attorney-general  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  There  are  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  *  Rights  of  Man '  in  Malthus's  '  Essay  on 
the  Principle  of  Population,'  book  iv.,  chap.  C. 

In  the  meantime  however  Paine  had  been  chosen 
by  the  department  of  Calais  as  a  member  of  the  French 
National  Convention,  and  having  escaped  and  landed 
in  France  in  September,  179*2,  was  received  with  enthu- 
siastic congratulations.  He  took  his  scat  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  when  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  came  on, 
offended  the  Jacobins  by  voting  that  the  king  should  be 
imprisoniKl  during  the  war,  and  banished  afterwards.  He 
published  his  *  Reasons  for  wishing  to  preserve  the  Life  of 
L^uis  Capet,  as  delivered  to  the  National  Convention.* 
Towards  the  en<l  of  1 793  he  was  excluded  from  the  Con- 
vention as  a  foreigner,  though  he  had  been  naturalised ;  and 
in  1794  was  arrested  by  order  of  Robespierre,  and  com- 
mitted OS  a  prisoner  to  the  Luxembourg. 

He  had  finished  the  first  part  of  his  '  Ago  of  Reason  * 
just  before  hit  imprifonineDt :  it  was  publiihcd  at  Parii  I 


under  the  auspices  of  hit  friend  Joel  Barlow.  The  Meoa4 
part  was  completed  during  his  confinement;  and  itwii 
published  at  Paris  in  1 795,  after  the  author  bad  been  set  it 
liberty  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  When  the  Rn^li«h  paW 
lishcr  of  this  work  was  prosecuted  in  1797.  Erskine  a^ 
peared  for  the  prosecution,  and  a  venlict  of  guilty  was  agtii 
pronounced,  bishop  Watson's  '  Apology  for  the  Bible,  a 
a  series  of  Letters  to  Thomas  Paine,'  appeared  in  1796. 

On  his  liberation  Paine  had  asserted  his  ri^lit  to  sit  m 
member  of  the  Convention ;  and  on  the  bth  of  Deccnbv; 
1 794,  ho  was  allowed  to  resume  his  place.  About  this  tiat 
he  gave  offence  to  the  people  of  America  by  addreaaingi 
letter  to  General  Washington,  in  which  ho  reWlcd  hialbr 
not  interfering  to  procure  his  liberation.  In  the  foam 
of  1795  he  published  at  Paris  'A  Diisertmtion  oo  the 
Firat  Principles  of  Government ;'  '  The  DeeliM  and 
Fall  of  the  English  System  of  Finance;'  and  'Agra- 
rian Justice  opposed  to  Agrarian  Law  and  to  A^nu 
Monopoly :  being  a  Plan  for  meliorating  the  Conditioa  rf 
Man,  oy  creating  in  every  Nation  a  National  Fnnd  to  f&f 
to  every  Person,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  ytan^ 
the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  sterhng,  to  enable  bim  or  Imt  It 
begin  the  World ;  and  also  ten  pounds  sterling  per  amea 
during  Life,  to  every  Person  now  living  of  the  age  of  My 
years,  and  to  all  others  when  they  arrive  at  that  agt;  te 
enable  them  to  live  an  old  age  without  wretchedness,  nd 
go  decently  out  of  the  World.'  We  give  the  fall  title  of 
this  Utopian  tract  as  a  curiosity.  The  fund  was  to  be  cn> 
ated  by  taking,  on  the  death  of  every  individaal,  10  per  tmL 
of  his  propertv,  as  'due  to  society,'  and  ftom  5  to  IS  pir 
cent,  more  if  there  were  no  near  relations,  in  proportioo  at 
the  next  of  kin  was  nearer  or  more  remote.  He  ttatct  thai 
this  little  piece  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1795-f. 

Paine  remained  in  France  some  yeora  longer,  bnt  hoTinr 
written  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  recentlj  been  deeted 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  expressed  a  with  to  be 
brought  back  to  America  in  a  government  ship.  Jeffcrsoa 
wrote  to  him,  and  offered  him  a  passage  in  the  Marylaal 
sloop  of  war,  which  he  had  sent  to  France  for  a  special  poi^ 
pose.    In  his  letter,  dated  March,  1801,  Jefferaon  expraaes 
his  high  estimate  of  Paine's  services  in  tlie  cause  of  An^ 
rican  independence  in  the  following  words :—'  I  an  a 
hopes  you  will  find  us  returned  generailT  to  sentiacnfi 
wortliy  of  former  times.    In  these  it  will  be  your  glory  Is 
have  steadily  laboured,  and  with  as  much  efleetas  anyasa 
living.    That  you  may  long  live  to  continue  your  nscM 
laboura,  and  to  reap  their  reward  in  the  thaukflilDfla  if 
nations,  is  my  sincere  prayer.' 

Paine  did  not  embark  for  America  howerer  till  Aapit 
lPO-2 ;  he  reached  Baltimore  in  the  following  October.  Hii 
first  wife  had  died  about  a  year  after  their  marriage ;  be  bvcd 
about  three  years  with  his  second,  whom  be  married  ssfli 
after  the  death  of  his  first,  when  they  separated  1^  nnlnsl 
consent.  During  his  last  residence  in  France  he  had  bt* 
come  intimate  with  Madame  Bonneville,  the  wife  of  s 
French  bookseller,  who,  with  her  two  sons,  aceompaaisi 
him  to  America.  AAer  his  return  he  published  four  or  lie 
treatises  on  iron  bridges,  the  yellow  fever,  on  the  1 
of  ships  of  war,  &c. 

He  diuil  on  the  8th  of  June,  1809.  and  was  boned  ■  i 
field  on  his  own  estate  near  New  Rochelle.    Cobbett,  sow 
eight  or  nine  years  afterwards,  disinterred  bis  boDCS  srf 
brought  them  to  England ;  but  instead  of  arousing, 
expected,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  republican  party 
countrv,  he  only  drew  upon  himself  univeraal  con 
Paine  bequeathed  his  estate  and  the  chief  part  of  tb* 
his  property  to  Madame  Bonneville,  conjointly  i 
husbanu  and  her  two  sons. 

Paine,  from  his  first  starting  in  public  life,  was  a  f 
can,   uniformly  consistent  and  apparently  ainoere. 
style    is    vigorous    and    clear,    but    somewhat    c 
though   simple,   it    is    enlivened    with    comparisons 
illustrations  which  render  it  very  popular  and 
He  saw  clearly  the  weak  points  of  any  object  ag         «i 
be  directed  his  attack,  and  accordingly  be  was  m 
assailant ;  but  he  was  not  qualified,  either  by  competeht  mt 
ledge  or  by  habits  of  patient  investigation,  for  exi 
any  subiect  in  all  its  bearings.    His  merits  may  be  mi 
summed  up :  be  was  a  bold  original  thinker,  who  esen 
a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  politicml  and  re 
opinions  of  his  day,  and  that  influence  ia        ;  vet 
What  he  saw  end  felt,  he  expressed  dearh 
bis 'Age  of  Reason '  be  shocked  Ibe  le] 
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m     lus  by  the  grossness  and  scurrility  of  his  language, 

Hi  always  convincing  those  who  were  well  inclined  to 

:u  to  his  arguments.     Such  difficulties  as  really  do  exist 

ibe  gORpel  history  could  not  escape  his  acuteness ;  but 

r  want  of  sound  knowledge  he  sometimes  exposes  himself 

hen  be  thinks  that  he  is  exposing  the  sacred  writers.  This 

ork  alienated  from  him  his  friends  in  America  as  well  as 

I  England,  excited  feelings  of  the  deepest  disgust  and  ab- 

orrence  in  the  whole  Christian  community  of  both  coun- 

ies,  and  exposed  him  to  hatred  and  insult  and  calumny 

I  such  a  degree  as  to  embitter  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
nd  probably  to  increase,  if  they  did  not  produce,  those 
abiis  of  intemperance  with  which  he  was  truly  and  justly 
barj;cd. 

PAINSWICK.  [Gloucestershire.] 
PAINTER'S  COLIC,  called  also  Devonshire  colic,  and 
ilicof  Poitou,  from  its  former  frequency  in  those  parts,  is 
peculiar  and  well-known  variety  of  colic,  to  which  lead- 
mers,  painters,  and  others  who  use  that  metal  are  subject. 
36  symptoms  are,  severe  pain  in  the  belly,  with  obstinate 
tnstipation  and  occasional  vomiting,  which  is  generally  fol- 
wed  by  partial  palsy,  and  in  violent  cases  by  apoplexy.  The 
tUv  mostly  affects  the  upper  extremities,  so  that  the  arms 
powerle^s  by  the  sides,  the  extensor  muscles  being 
fe  uiost  im|>aired.  Emaciation  and  paleness  of  the  muscles 
reeled  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
'A  first  attack,  taken  under  timely  management,  is  for 
st  part  easily  made  to  terminate  favourably.  In  such 
vuuistances  it  rarely  endures  beyond  eight  days.  But  it 
exceedingly  apt  to  recur,  especially  if  the  patient  return 
a  trade  which  exposes  him  again  to  the  poison  of  lead, 
metimes  the  primary  stage  of  colic  is  wanting,  so  that  the 
sUng  of  the  muscles  and  loss  of  power  are  the  first 
nnfoms.'    (Christ ison.) 

!  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  are,  to 
ve  the  pain  and  constipation,  and  to  obviate  or  lessen 
t  r  te  effects.  In  first  attacks  it  is  not  very  difiicult  to 
H!fc  %ue  former  object,  but  with  every  succeeding  attack 
se  symptoms  are  found  more  obstinate.  Inflammation 
-areiy  a  primary  symptom,  but  may  ensue,  as  in  other 
ds  of  colic.  Want  of  power  in  some  portion  of  the  bowel, 
which  it  becomes  distended,  and  excessive  contraction  of 
ther  portion,  are  the  usual  conditions. 
»y  saline  purgatives,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sui- 
te of  alumina  and  potass,  or  phosphate  of  soda  in  solu- 
I,  /bilowed  shortly  by  a  large  dose  of  opium,  the  consti- 
ion  may  be  removed  in  the  milder  cases.  To  counteract 
occurrence  of  inflammation,  calomel  and  opium  are  pre- 
ble  means  to  bleeding,  in  a  disease  where  debility  is  one 
the  usual  consequences.  The  constipation  has  been 
)wn  to  last  for  a  month.  In  such  a  case  it  was  customary 
;ive  the  patient  three  or  four  pounds  of  crude  mercury, 
Lbe  hope  that  by  its  mechanical  properties  it  would  force 
assage.  Nothing  is  more  reprehensible,  as  it  irritates 
!  contracted  part  of  the  bowel,  and  distends  yet  further 
;  enfeebled  and  dilated  part.     Most  cases  of  constipation 

II  yield  to  pills  of  aloes  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  prupor- 
n  of  one  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  four  grains  of 
^dered  aloes.    Two  of  these  pills  every  four  or  two  hours 

I  speedily  remove  this  state. 

rhe  paralysed  arms  must  be  supported  by  splints.  It  is 
vever  of  little  use  to  cure  a  first  attack,  if  the  sufiiBrer  be 
mediately  the  subject  of  a  second,  which  he  certainly  will 

without  the  greatest  care.  Should  he  be  unable  to 
uige  his  employment,  he  must  be  very  strict  in  the  ob- 
.Tanceof  the  following  rules:  he  should  never  eat  without 
%l  thoroughly  washing  the  hands  and  face ;  and  never  take 
s  meals  in  the  workshop.    '  Yet  it  is  the  common  practice 

the  smelters  of  lead,'  says  Dr.  Percival,  *and  others  also 
Iw  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  smelting-mills.  to  broil 
utfoD,  beef,  and  pork  steaks  on  the  hot  pigs  of  lead,  by 
lich  the  liesh  acquires  a  peculiar  agreeable  flavour.' 
hen  leaving  work,  a  different  suit  of  clothes  should  be 
m,  and  when  baths  are  attached  to  the  manufactory,  a 
lete  immersion  in  these,  after  work,  is  advisable.    The 

II  )f  Alston  Moor  derive  great  benefit  from  the  saline 
waters  of  Cartnell  Holywell,  to  which  they  annually 

ioiu  Here,  besides  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
ters  being  appropriate,  an  action  on  the  bowels  is  caused, 
d  it  is  observed  that  an  open  state  of  bowels  is  always  a 
tat  protection.  On  this  account  many  masters  keep  a 
\y  of  castor  oil  on  the  premises,  to  which  the  workmen 
\K  free  access.  Fat  and  oilv  food  is  likewuie  a  great  safe- 
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guard.  Sobriety  is  still  more  effective  as  a  safeguard,  for 
it  is  observed  that  among  miners,  potters,  and  all  persons 
working  among  lead,  drunkards  suffer  soonest  and  most 
severely.  In  all  cases  where  the  dust  of  the  lead  can  bo 
kept  down  by  watering,  this  should  be  done,  as  it  proves 
a  very  valuable  means  of  exemption.  Wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, other  more  i-nnocent  articles  should  be  substituted 
for  lead,  in  the  various  manufactures  where  it  is  now  used. 
(Christison  On  Poisons j  and  Thackrah  On  the  Effects  of 
Arts,  Trades,  and  Prqfessions.) 

PAINTING  is  that  art  of  design  which  imitates  objecs 
by  colour  on  a  uniform  surface. 

As  compared  with  sculpture,  it  is  more  extensive  in  the 
range  of  subjects  which  it  is  capable  of  treating,  and  more 
various  in  the  modes  in  which  it  affords  pleasure  by  such 
representation.  Those  subjects  are  fitted  for  sculpture 
which  are  sufficiently  defined  by  form  alone  without  the  aid 
of  colour,  and  which  tell  their  story  and  possess  unity 
without  accessories,  or,  at  any  rate,  need  only  accessories 
so  few  and  so  simple,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
chissel. 

The  landscape  or  the  subordinate  circumstances  can  at 
best  be  only  hinted  at  in  sculpture ;  whereas  in  painting  they 
are  easily  represented,  and  while  they  illustrate  the  story, 
enhance  the  etfect  of  xthe  picture.  Simple  form  and  cha- 
racter in  a  state  of  repose  are  the  most  favourable  qualities 
for  the  sculptor ;  but  passion  and  ti*ansient  emotion,  together 
with  the  external  circumstances  which  excite  them,  are 
equally  attainable  by  the  painter.  The  former  produces 
pleasure  mainly  by  beauty  of  form ;  the  latter  works  on  the 
eye  by  the  joint  effect  of  form,  light  and  shadci  and 
colour. 

In  Egypt,  painting  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
colouring  of  bas-reliefs  and  statues:  for  "the  most  part, 
when  laid  on  a  Hat  surface,  the  colour  is  free  from  shadow* 
and  consists  of  the  mere  local  tint,  which  is  often  conven- 
tional. The  paintings  executed  on  the  walls  of  their  tombs 
represent  subjects  of  every  class— battles,  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, scenes  of  agriculture  and  domestic  life.  A  very 
good  specimen  of  the  latter  class  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  representing  a  banquet.  The  wooden  cases  of 
the  mummies  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colours.  Homer,  though  he  mentions  garments  elaborately 
embroidered  or  woven  with  figures,  speaks  of  nothing  nearer 
akin  to  painting  than  the  colouring  of  the  ships  or  the 
staining  of  ivory  by  a  Carian  woman.  The  origin  of  the 
art  is  ascribed  to  Corinth  or  Sicyon  ;  but  the  name  of  its 
supposed  inventor,  as  recorded  by  Pliny,  is  evidently  deserv- 
ing of  little  attention.  Clcanthes  of  Corinth  is  said  to  have 
made  the  first  outline ;  Ardices,  of  the  same  city,  and  Te- 
lephanes  of  Sicyon,  to  have  introduced  some  lines  within 
the  figure ;  and  Cleophantus  to  have  coloured  it  with  a 
single  colour,  and  thus  produced  *  monochromata.'  The 
legend  of  Cleophantus,  orEucheirand  Eugrammus,  having 
accompanied  Demaratus  from  Corinth  to  Italy  (Olymp.  30, 
B.C.  637),  probably  points  to  the  early  connection  of  Greek 
and  Italian  art,  or  to  the  taste  for  the  former  which  existed 
in  Etruria  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  innumerable  vases  with  Greek  stories  and 
Greek  inscriptions  now  found  in  Italy.  The  grotesqueness 
and  clumsiness  of  the  figures  on  the  earlier  vases,  and  their 
progressive  improvement,  show  how  little  ground  there  is 
for  the  notion  that  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure  in 
early  Greek  art  were  fixed  by  some  type  derived  from  Egypt 
or  elsewhere,  instead  of  gradually  developing  themselves 
as  the  culture  of  the  race  advanced. 

The  very  curious  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  should  here  be  mentioned;  and  Pliny  speaks  of 
antient  works  existing  in  his  lime  in  a  temple  at  Ardea,  as 
well  as  at  Caere  and  Lanuvium. 

Between  the  50th  and  80th  Olympiad  (from  B.C.  r»80  to 
460)  painting  advanced  considerably  in  Greece. 

Historical  pictures  of  very  early  events  are  recorded,  one 
indeed  by  Bularchus.  in  the  reign  of  Candaules,  who  died 
01.  16.  I.  B.C.  716.  Cimon  of  Cleonco  invenied  *caia2rapl)u.' 
that  is.  fir^ures  seen  obliquely  from  above  or  below,  and  ihi.s 
applied  the  rules  of  perspective.  The  peculiarities  of  draw- 
ing of  this  early  period  are  best  learned  from  the  study  of  the 
antient  vases;  the  forms  and  protuberance  of  the  muscles 
are  exaggerated,  and  the  positions  strained  and  whimsical. 

Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  who  probably  settled  at  Athens 
about  01.  7y.  2  (B.C.  463),  was  the  first  pauiter  of  great 
excellence,  and  the  founder  of  ^hat  may  be  called  the 
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Athenian  school.  Aristotle  {PoeL,  vi.)  calls  him  ayaBb^ 
^^ypAfoc,  *  successful  in  his  expression  of  character  f  and 
Pliny  speaks  of  him  as  having  ahantloned  the  old  stiffness, 
and  having  given  movement  to  the  features — *  iI)^>tituit  os 
adaperire,  dentes  ostendere,  vultum  ab  antiquo  ris^ore  vari- 
are.  His  transparent  drapery  is  also  mentioned.  Pausanias 
(X.,  25-31)  describes  his  pictures  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi— 
the  Capture  of  Troy,  the  Departure  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Descent  of  Ulysses  to  the  Shades.  In  the  PoBcile  at 
Athens  his  works  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon 
by  Paneanus,  the  nephew  or  brother  of  Phidiss,  and  of  the 
Combat  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Amazons  by  Micon. 
This  latter  artist,  together  with  Onatas  of  ^gina  and  Diony- 
■ius  of  Colophon,  were  the  most  celebrated  contemporaries  of 
PoWgnotus. 

llie  principles  of  light  and  shade  were  investigated  by 
Apollodorus  of  Athens  about  the  94  Ol.  (b.c.  404).  To  the 
school  of  Athens  succeeded  what  may  be  termed  that  of 
Ionia,  in  which  illusion  seems  to  havo  been  more  aimed 
at.    This  we  may  infer  from  the  well  known  story  of  the 

Scrapes  of  Zeuxis  and  the  linen  cloth  of  Parrhasius.  The 
ormer,  with  whom  begins  the  second  e)K>ch  of  the  more  ad- 
ranced  art,  was  of  Heraclea,  and  flourished  about  Ol.  94. 
(B.C.  404).  His  excellence  seems  to  have  been  equally  con- 
spicuous in  female  beauty  (as  the  Helen  of  Crotona),  and  the 
sublimity  of  Jupiter  and  his  attendant  gods. 

Parrhasius  was  of  Ephesus,  and  he  is  no  less  celebrated 
for  the  roundness  and  relief  of  his  figures  than  for  their 
exquisite  form  and  expression.  His  contemporary  Timan- 
thes  overcame  him  in  one  of  those  contests  between  painters 
which  were  not  unfrequent  in  Greece,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  first  instituted  at  Delphi  in  the  time  of  Panoenus. 
Among  the  antient  paintings  from  Pompeii  is  one  of  the 
same  subject  (the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia)  as  that  of  Timan- 
thes,  mentioned  in  Pliny,  and  in  which  the  grief  of  the 
flither  is  represented  in  the  same  way  by  the  concealment 
of  the  face. 

Another  school  arose  at  Sicyon,  in  which  the  most  cele- 
brated names  were — Euphranor  of  Corinth  (Ol.  104-110, 
B.C.  364-340),  Pausias  of  Sicyon  (Ol.  103,  B.C.  368),  Aristeides 
of  Thebes  (Ol  102-112.  b.c.  372-332),  and  Pamphilus  of 
Amphipolis  (Ol.  97-107,  b.c.  392-352).  The  first  of  those, 
a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter,  was  laborious  and  consist- 
ently excellent  in  all  that  he  undertook.  Aristeides  was  re- 
markable for  his  expression  of  passion ;  Pausias  practised  en- 
caustic painting  with  gveat  success,  having  acquired  the  art 
fW>m  Pamphilus.  Pliny  enumerates  three  modes  of  en- 
caustic painting— 1st,  without  wax,  with  a  hot  point  on 
ivory ;  2nd,  that  in  which  the  colours  combined  with  wax 
were  laid  on  with  a  stylus  and  burnt  in ;  3rd,  the  mode 
adopted  for  painting  ships:  but  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  the  process  pursued  in  the 
two  last  Pausias  was  noted  for  his  children  and  lighter 
subjects,  and  first  decorated  roofs  and  arches  with  figures. 
Pamphilus  succeeded  in  establishing  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  drawing  as  part  of  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
moreover  the  teacher  of  Apelles,  who  united  the  .softness  and 
colouring  of  Ionia  with  the  science  of  the  Sicyonian  school. 
His  excellence  in  female  beauty  was  attested  by  the  Venus 
Anadyomene  at  Cos ;  his  power  in  sublime  subjects  and 
his  technical  skill,  by  the  Alexander  wielding  the  Thunder 
at  Ephesus.  The  liberality  of  Apelles  first  brought  into 
notice  a  rival  of  his  fame,  Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  or  rather 
of  Gaunus  in  Caria.  This  artist  excelled  in  a  laborious 
study  of  nature,  and  Apelles  declared  that  his  own  superi- 
ority over  Protogenes  consisted  in  his  knowing  when  to  take 
his  hand  off.  They  both  executed  numerous  portraits, 
and  Apelles  was  honoured  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
painting  Alexander  the  Great.  Nicomachus  probably  pre- 
ceded Apelles ;  he  seems  to  have  rivalled  Luca  Giordano  in 
quickness  of  execution.  Nicias  of  Athens,  Theon  of  Saraos, 
and  Melanthius  were  contemporaries  of  Alexander.  The 
first  of  the  three  was  excellent  in  light  and  shade,  and 
painted  battles  and  historical  subjects  on  a  larf^  scale. 

The  antients  possessed  also  their  painters  of  low  and  do- 
mestie  subjects,  their  rhvparographi,  of  whom  Pliny  names 
Pyreicus,  Calades,  and  Antiphilus. 

At  Rome,  C.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  deriTed  his 
name  Arom  decorating  the  temple  of  Health  (a.u.c.  460, 
B.C.  304).  The  poet  Pacuvius  (b.c.  219-140)  was  an  artist. 
The  victory  of  L.  Scipio  over  Antiochus  (b.c.  190)  was  re- 
corded by  a  picture  in  the  Capitol,  as  that  of  M.  Valerius 
MaaiilB  0T«r  Hwio  bad  boon  bjr  an  historical  painting  in 


the  Curia  Hostilia  (bc.  2G4).  The  first  foretgi 
pubhcly  exhibited  at  Rome  was  a^er  the  sack 
rinth  by  Mummius  (h.c.  NGk  an  event  which 
many  of  the  finest  \^ork.s  of  art  t»  the  conqueruig  ( 
ever  little  the  victors  were  qualified  to  appreciate 
worth. 

At  a  later  period  we  hear  of  Arellius,  Amuliu 
Prisons,  and  Ludius.  of  whom  the  last,  in  the  tin 
gustus,  painted  landscapes,  (larden  scenes,  and  bui 
the  walls  of  rooms,  such  as  we  bee  in  the  ruins  uf 
or  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Nero.  Caesar  pure 
'  Aiax*  and  the  *  Medua*  of  Timomachus  for  bU  tal 
at  his  time  a  school  of  some  eminence  existed  at 
The  forced  bloom  of  art  which  characterises  tl 
Hadrian  implied  a  momentary  revival  of  pain 
Action  (of  whom  Lucian  speaks  so  highly)  must 
be  reckoned  as  his  contemporary. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  general  q< 
antient  painting  and  the  materials  used  by  the 
painting  of  antient  Greece  remained  dependent 
tecture  for  a  longer  period  than  sculpture,  and 
always  to  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  ! 
Thus  for  the  most  part  the  composition  of  antten 
was  simple,  and  resembled  the  order  of  a  haa- 
g<K>d  instance  of  this  is  the  well-known  Aldobrai* 
riage.  The  figures  stand  separately:  'Spatiisdi 
no  umbreo  in  corpora  cadant.*  (Quintilian,  /isfl^  v 
The  ligist  was  uniform,  and  free  from  thoae  strs 
of  chiaroscuro  visible  in  many  modem  works:  vie 
shortening  was  avoided.      These  sei  1 

general  characteristics  of  antient  painti       i 
ceptions  to  all  of  them.     Perhaps  the  \u^^i  r       r 
extant  is  the  complicated  and  picturesque  a       mil 
mosaic  lately  discovered  at  Pom|>eii«  rep:  ae 

of  Issus,  and  probably  copied  from  some  om 
After  all,  the  few  specimens  rescued  from  1 1 
small  provincial  town  cannot  be  expected  to  ^ve 
notion  of  the  colouring  or  execution  of  the  anl  t 
what  their  drawinir  must  have  been  we  are  well  i 
from  the  vases.  Tliey  studied  the  principles  of  Lw 
relative  proportion  of  colours  (harmoge)^  as  wi 
general  force  and  effect  of  light  and  shade  (roMoc* 
which  A|)elles  promoted  by  a  glazing  or  Tamiah  ] 
himself. 

The  four  colours  which  were  the  basis  of  the  a 
the  antients  down  to  the  time  of  Apelles  were- 
Melian  earth,  or,  more  rarely,  cerussa,  white  ieac 
rubrica  from  Cappadocia,  called  sinopis;  3»  y 
fa»Xpa«  ft^m  the  Attic  silver-mines;  4,  blacka  (pr 
eluding  blues),  atramenta,  /ifXav,  from  burnt  plai 
These  were  the  *  colores  austeri*  to  which  were 
added  the  brighter  and  more  expensive  ooloun 
which  were  usually  furnished  to  the  painter  by  his 
Vermilion  (cinnabar)  wan  called  minium  by  the 
what  we  call  minium  (red  lead)  was  by  them  terme 
usta.* 

llie  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  cxpci 
Sir  H.  Davy  on  antient  colours  from  the  walls  of 
of  Titus  and  of  Livia,  and  from  other  ruins  at  1 
Pompeii.  Some  vases  were  also  found  beneath 
of  Titus  containing  colour,  and  in  one  of  them  \ 
kinds  of  red,  one  red-lead  and  the  other  two  ocl 
yellows  were  ochres  varied  by  mixing  with  chall 
low  oxide  of  lead,  '  massicot.'  Orpiment  (sul 
arsenic)  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius 
name  of  frav^apany,  but  none  was  found  by  Davy 
blues  analyse<l  consisted  of  the  blue  frit  of  soda,'i 
oxide  of  cop|>er  invented  in  Egypt  and  made  at 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius  speak  of  Indian  blue  supposi 
been  indigo,  but  none  was  found.  The  greens 
be  carbonate  of  copper,  and  in  one  case  the  gree 
Verona.  No  traces  of  the  shell  purple  were  foui 
walls,  but  some  is  8uppose<l  to  have  been  discovc 
altered  state  in  a  broken  vase.  The  blacks  agrectJ 
description  of  the  antients,  as  being  the  charcoal 
resins.  The  browns  were  oxide  of  iron  or  ochrea, 
ture  of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  No  *  eei 
discovered,  but  the  whites  were  either  carbonate  c 
fine  white  clay.  The  ground  on  which  the  colours 
plied  agreed  with  that  described  by  Vitruvius,  and 
of  powdered  marble,  cemented  with  hme,  aind  fa 
lished.  No  traces  of  wax  at  used  by  cncaiMtio  pain 
found  by  Davy. 
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Schools. — The  earliest  professors  of  Christianity 
lave  abstained  from  the  use  of  images  and  the 
the  arts,  bound  up  as  they  were  with  the  abomi- 
heathen  worship.  Very  little  trace  of  Christian 
rnible  before  the  time  of  Constantino,  when  the 
in  became  dominant,  and  could  appropriate  to 
irposes  those  means  of  affecting  the  imagination 
hitherto  so  effectually  served  her  rival, 
ot  of  course  trace  that  gradual  attempt  to  im- 
technical  part  of  the  arts  of  design  which  is 
ong  the  Greeks  and  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
found  the  shell  of  antient  art  yet  remaining ;  the 
y  handicraft  existed,  but  the  spirit  which  had  en- 
was  fled. 

ery  early  Christian  works  a  certain  tendency  to 
fid  allegory  is  peculiarly  visible.  The  first  repre- 
f  Christ  is  in  the  character  of  the  good  shepherd 
ed  by  Tertullian  (De  Pudicitid,  cap.  10).  The 
t  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples  displayed  stories 
3ld  Testament  as  types  of  Christ  in  far  greater 
an  direct  representations  of  s<;enes  from  the  New. 
t  of  Orpheus  was  not  uncommon,  apparently  with 
ical  reference  to  Christianity, 
ustin,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
;he  sacrifice  of  Isaac  as  a  common  subject,  'tot 
a,*  iConi.  Faustum,  xxii.  73),  and  refers  to  the 
ion  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  accompanying  our 
7onsen9u  Evangel.,  i.  10).  Some  of  the  most  in- 
mains  of  early  art  are  to  be  found  in  illuminated 
in  mosaics.  Of  the  former  class  the  most  re- 
is  a  MS.  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Vatican 
!'he  execution  of  these  miniatures  is  said  to  be 

while  the  costume  and  the  representation  of 
rivers  by  the  personilications  familiar  to  the  an- 
as the  high  antiquity  of  the  designs. 
\h  century,  the  ere(;tion  of  sumptuous  basilicas 
lOQ  for  a  great  display  of  mosaic.  In  heathen 
mages  of  the  Caesars,  the  only  objects  of  universal 
brougbout  the  Roman  world,  had  been  placed  in 
!  of  these  buildings ;  and  when  they  were  adapted 
n  worship,  the  colossal  figure  of  Christ  with  his 
is  usually  displayed  on  the  half  cupola  above  the 
se  representations  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  bear  marks  of  that  type 
'  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period,  and  which 
nes  became  the  groundwork  of  the  highest  dignity 
f  without  losinj^    its   peculiar  character.     Their 

generally  more  or  less  antique,  consisting  of  the 
the  pallium,  with  sandals. 

mtium.  the  empty  form  of  art,  as  of  everything 
lued  in  all  its  pomp.     Great  mechanical  skill  in 

gilding,  joined  to  an  anxious  and  spiritless  imi- 
ider  forms  misunderslood,  long  continued  to  cha- 
lis  school,  from  which  the  church  paintings  of  the 
issians  and  Greeks  are  directly  derived. 
:rogoth  dominion  was  not  unfavourable  to  art ;  at 
3  is  a  studied  atreclation  of  classical  knowledge  in 
as,  aad  the  mutilators  of  antient  statues  are  de- 
ls criminals.  The  Lombards  could  have  brought 
h  them,  and  were  unlikely  to  appreciate  what  they 
he  most  remarkable  monument  of  their  time  is 
MS.  of  the  Bible  from  Monte  Amiata,  still  pre- 
ihe  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  The  union 
rch  with  the  Frank  empire  gave  the  popes  greater 
i  means,  and  Rome  became  once  more  a  capital, 
bable  that  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
1204  supplied  to  llie  Italians  some  of  that  tcchni- 
rhich  the  wild  conflicts  of  their  own  parlies  at 

contributed  to  obliterate.  This  event  was  fol- 
a  short  time  by  the  rise  of  the  school  of  Siena, 
I  scarcely  received  the  notice  due  to  its  early 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of  art  has  been 
incipally  by  favourers  of  Florence, 
gniucence  of  the  latter  city  replaced  that  of  the 
len  the  Ghibelline   interest  was  crushed  by  the 

house  of  Hohenstaufen. 

Domenico  of  Siena  is  a  picture,  by  Guido  of  that 
the  date  of  1221.  The  face  of  the  Virgin  shows 
he  type  which  afterwards  characterised  the  Sienese 
Nearly  contemporary  with  this  painting  were  the 
riunta  of  Pisa,  and  probably  those  in  the  Baptistery 
Cimabue  was  born  at  Florence  (according  to 
.  1240 ;  his  great  picture  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  is 


conceived  with  grandeur,  and  shows  marks  of  the  struggle 
then  about  to  be  made  in  painting.  The  frescoes  at  Assisi 
are  particularly  important  for  this  period  of  the  history  of  art. 

The  next  great  name  which  requires  notice  is  that  of 
Giotto  di  Bondone,  born  near  Florence  in  1276  (d.  1336). 
He  is  mentioned  by  Dante  {Purgat.,  xi.  94)  as  supplanting 
Cimabue  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  What 
Giotto  really  did  in  art  has  often  been  mistaken.  Instead 
of  adhering  religiously  to  the  old  type  in  sacred  subjects,  he 
directed  attention  more  to  real  life,  and  gave  to  the  Floren- 
tine school  the  practical  tendency  which  suited  the  active 
and  commercial  spirit  of  that  great  repubhc,  and  which 
remained  for  a  lon^  time  characteristic  of  the  masters  who 
followed  him.  It  is  probable  too  that  he  replaced  the  thick 
and  dark-toned  vehicle  used  by  the  Greeks  by  some  more 
colourless  medium  resembling  that  of  the  early  Italians; 
perhaps  the  yolk  of  egg  and  juice  of  young  fig-shoots,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Vasari  and  by  Cennino  (Jnnini,  but  by 
the  former  ascribed  to  the  Byzantines.  The  only  picture 
remaining  which  bears  Giotto's  name  on  it  is  that  in  Santa 
Croce.  The  cast  of  his  faces  is  singular :  the  eyes  are 
long,  narrow,  and  placed  near  together ;  the  nose  of  a  pecu- 
liar form,  and  the  chin  projecting  and  angular.  The  roost 
important  works  fur  the  history  of  the  Florentine  school 
immediately  after  the  time  of  Giotto  are — The  life  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Baroncelli  chanel  in  Santa  Croce.  and  a  portion 
of  the  paintings  in  the  Spanish  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  ^fovella, 
by  Taddeo  di  Gaddo  (b.  about  1300),  the  godson  and 
pupil  of  Giotto ;  some  frescoes  also  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Angelo  Gaddi,  son  of  the  former  artist,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Prato ;  and  the  works  of  Andrea  di  Cione  (or  Orgagna,  d. 
1389),  at  once  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  and  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.  At  Siena. 
Duccio  di  Buoninsegna  contracted,  in  1308,  to  paint  the 
remarkable  picture  still  hanging  up  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  small  compartments  repre- 
senting the  life  of  Christ,  and  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  artist's 
powers  of  imagination  and  composition.  Simone  di  Mar- 
tino,  whom  Vasari  calls  Simone  Memmi,  and  ranks  amonr 
the  pupils  of  Giotto,  is  by  Petrarch  spoken  of  as  the  rival  of 
that  master's  fame,  and  no  such  connection  as  that  of  mas- 
ter and  scholar  is  alluded  to  by  Ghiberti.  Lippo  di  Memmi 
worked  in  concert  with  Simone,  and  a  joint  picture  with 
their  names  and  the  date  of  1332  is  to  be  seen  in  the  gal- 
lery of  Florence.  The  works  of  Ambrogio  di  Lorenzo, 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  others,  in  the  palace  and  academy  of 
Siena,  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  that  school  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  charactertistics 
were  an  adherence  to  old  types  and  forms,  more  rigid  than 
was  practised  by  their  Florentine  contemporaries ;  a  darker 
colouring  in  the  ilesh  and  a  form  of  face  best  characterised 
by  being  contrary  in  every  particular  to  that  adopted  in  the 
old  Cologne  school — the  nose  is  straight  and  disproportion- 
ately long,  the  forehead  low,  the  eyes  half  closed  and  length- 
ened out,  and  the  whole  face  oval. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  fresh  impulse 
was  given  to  Florentine  art,  through  the  advances  made  in 
sculpture  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (b.  1378,  d.  1455),  Donatello 
(b.  1383,  d.  1466),  and  Luca  delta  Robbia  (b.  13»8,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari).  The  groundwork  was  thus  secured  for 
profiting  by  the  genius  of  the  two  great  men,  Fra  Angelioo 
da  Fiesole  (b.  1389,  d.  1455)  and  Masaccio  (b.  1401,  d.  1443), 
who  supplied  respectively  the  finest  feeling  for  the  gentle 
and  devotional  affections,  and  a  power  of  drawing  and  com- 
position, joined  with  the  requisite  relief  by  light  and  shade. 
The  best  works  of  the  former  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Academia 
and  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  and  in  his  own  convent  of  St. 
Mark  in  that  city.  A  picture  of  great  excellence  from  St. 
Domenico  at  Fiesole  is  in  the  Louvre.  Masaccio's  fVescoes^ 
jointly  with  those  of  his  master  Masolino  and  of  Filippino 
Lippi,  decorate  the  Brancacci  chapel  in  the  Carmelite  church 
at  Florence. 

The  school  of  Florence  now  produced  masters  of  first-rate 
excellence,  of  whom  the  following  were  the  principal :-« 
Filippo  Lippi  (b.  1412,  d.  1469),  painted,  besides  many 
smaller  pictures,  the  frescoes  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Prato.  Alessandro  Filipepi,  commonly  called  Sandro 
Botticelli  (b.  1437,  d.  1515),  executed  some  works  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  The  features  of  his  females  are  in  general 
far  from  beautiful,  though  there  are  exceptions,  as  in  the 
picture  of  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Florence  Gal- 
lery. Filippino  Lippi  was  the  son  of  Filippo  Lippi  (b.  1460, 
d.  1505).    His  powers  may  be  judged  of  by  his  firesooes  ii| 
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Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  by  a  mosl  exquisite  Virgin  in  a 
labernaclo  in  the  open  street  at  Prato,  which,  when  wc  saw 
it  (1834),  was  not  even  kept  locked.  Cosirao  Roselli  also 
worked  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  his  happiest  production 
is  a  fresco  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrogio  at  Florence, 
painted  in  145G. 

Benozzo  Gozzoli  was  a  scholar  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  in- 
herited his  expression  of  the  cjentler  feelings  and  his  light 
clear  carnations.  He  was  moreover  the  first  painter  who 
delighted  much  in  landscape  and  its  accompaniments,  a 
quality  most  remarkable  in  his  works  in  the  Campo  Stnto 
(painted  1469-85). 

Domenico  Corradi,  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo,  sur- 
named  Ghirlandaio  (b.  14.51,  d.  1495).  executed  some  most 
beautiful  frescoes  in  the  Capella  Sassetti  in  Santa Trinit^  at 
Florence  and  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.  He  was  employed  too 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

The  three  masters  who  carried  the  study  of  the  naked 
form  (hitherto  but  imperfect)  to  the  highest  point,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  Andrea  del  Castagno 
(d.  1480),  known  for  the  tragical  story  of  the  assassination  of 
Domenico  Veneziano  after  obtaining  from  him  Van  Eyck's 
secret;  Ant  del  Pollajuolo  (b.  1426,  d.  1498);  and  Veroc- 
chio  (b.  1432,  d.  1488):  both  the  latter  were  better  sculptors 
than  painters. 

All  the  progress  of  what  may  be  called  the  executive 
part  of  painting,  amid  the  bustle  of  a  prosperous  city  like 
Florence,  implies  some  sacrifice  of  the  higher  and  purer 
feeling,  such  as  had  characterised  the  school  of  Siena  and 
had  attained  perfection  in  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico. 

The  seeds  of  that  devotional  simplicity  which  were  after- 
wards destined  to  unite  with  the  greatest  technical  excel- 
lence in  the  works  of  Raphael,  seem  to  have  sprung  up  m 
Umbria.  In  this  district  the  enthusiastic  tone  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis  and  the  prolonged  influence  of  some  of  the 
Sienese  masters  probably  paved  the  way  for  the  feeling 
which  pervades  the  works  of  Pietro  Vanucci  della  Pieve, 
or  Pietro  Peru gi no,  as  he  is  commonly  called  (b.  1446,  d. 
1524).  Of  his  education  little  is  known:  in  his  25th  year 
be  visited  Florence,  then  Rome,  and  finally  opened  a  school 
at  Perugia  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Hii^ 
earlier  works  are  those  which  ]M)ssess  most  of  his  charac- 
teristic merits — such  as  that  in  the  Palazzo  Albani,  painted 
1480.  The  Dead  Christ  however,  painted  for  the  nuns  of 
Santa  Chiara,  in  1495,  and  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  is  most 
beautiful.  The  frescoes  in  the  Collegio  del  Cambio  at 
Perugia  were  executed  in  1500. 

At  Bologna,  Francesco  Raibolini  or  Francia  (d.  1533) 
painted  very  much  on  the  principles  of  Perugino,  and 
rivalled  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Umbrian  school. 
In  his  later  years  he  became  a  correspondent  of  Raphael 
and  was  influenced  in  his  style  by  that  master.  Giacorao 
Francia  imitated  his  father;  but  the  most  eminent  pupil 
of  Francesco  was  Lorenzo  Costa  of  Ferrai*a.  At  Padua, 
Francesco  Squarcionc  (b.  1394,  d.  1474)  and  his  scholar 
Andrea  Mantegna  (b.  1431,  d.  1506)  formed  a  peculiar  style 
on  the  study  of  the  antique.  There  is  almost  more  of  the 
bas-relief  in  their  drapery  and  composition  than  is  com- 
patible with  painting,  and  a  fantastic  application  of  an- 
tient  sculpture  and  architecture  characterises  the  acces- 
sories of  their  pictures.  Mantegna*s  principal  works 
are  his  frescoes  at  Mantua,  his  cartoons  of  the  Triumph 
of  CsDsar  (now  at  Hampton  Court),  an  altar-piece  in 
the  Louvre,  and  another  in  St.  Zeno  at  Verona.  An  off- 
shoot of  the  Paduan  school  took  root  at  Ferrara,  and  to  it 
belonged  Co^imo  Tura,  Lorenzo  Costa,  and  Ercole  Grandi. 
At  Naples  a  school  had  also  ari<cn,  but  its  works  are 
little  known.  Venice  gave  early  promise  of  her  future 
greatness,  and  the  tendency  to  brilliant  colour  was  very 
soon  visible  in  her  artists.  One  family  of  Murano,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  produced  Antonio,  Barto- 
lomeo,  and  Luigi  Vivarini.  To  (Jarlo  Crivelli  and  Anto- 
nello  da  Messina  (who  is  said  to  have  imported  into  Italy 
the  practice,  if  not  the  secret,  of  oil-painting)  must  be  :.dde<l 
the  chief  of  the  old  Venetian  school,  Giovanni  Bellini  (b. 
1426,  d.  1516).  His  exquisite  pictures  may  take  thuir  place 
b>  the  side  of  those  of  Perugino  :  they  are  characterised  by 
simple  composition,  pure  feelmjj,  fine  full  forms,  and  a 
brilliancy  of  colour  worthy  of  the  master  of  Titian.  His 
elder  brother.  Gentile  Belhni,  who  visited  Constantinople 
(b.  1421,  d«  1501),  and  several  other  masters  of  tho  school, 
deserve  raenlion,  particularly  Marco  Basaiti,  Vittore  Car- 
ptccio,  and  Cima  da  Conegliuno. 


Wc  have  now  bronght  up  our  account  of  Italian  pa 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  when,  from  the  « 
of  Ghirlandaio,  of  Verocchio,  of  IVrupin:).  and  of  I 
were  bursting  forth  M.  Angelo.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Rj 
Giorgione,  and  Titian.  As  the  lives  of  thc^&e  paintei 
a  place  under  their  respective  names,  wc  thall 
touch  here  on  their  position  with  reference  to  the  g 
history  of  art.  I^onardo  da  Vinci  was  born  in  1 42 
died  the  year  before  Raphael,  1519.  In  the  eajcmet 
which  he  explored  the  anatomical  and  ^cieTttlfie  gi 
work  of  his  art,  ho  anticipated  M.  Angclo,  as  he  rJ 
him  in  the  varied  application  of  his  genius.  It 
Leonardo  that  wc  first  recognise  a  thorough  feeling  f 
roundness  of  objects,  and  a  greater  breadth  and  s 
in  the  masses  of  light  and  shade. 

If  it  be  true  that  Pietro  Perugino  studied  in  the 
Verocchio,  Leonardo  may  have  gained  from  him  thep 
and  gentle  conception  of  sacred  subjects  which  he  con 
with  so  exquisite  a  sense  for  beauty  of  form.  It 
junction  with  Leonardo  must  bo  mentioned  his 
pupil  Lorenzo  da  Credi  (d.  1530),  who  imitated  hii 
and  painted  with  grest  tenderness  and  purity  of  f 
Bernardino  Luini  (painted  in  1530)  has  left  at  Mill 
elsewhere  many  works  which  have  been  ascribed 
master.  He  was  in  every  respect  the  most  saecessf 
tator  of  Leonardo.  M.  Angelo  Buonarotti  (b.  1474,d 
was  at  once  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  poet,  and  mt 
Educated  in  the  school  of  Ghirlandaio.  be  att; 
twelve  vears'  study,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tbv 
form,  bis  first  work  as  a  painter  which  attrarted 
was  the  cartoon  of  the  War  of  Pisa,  executed  in  riirali 
Leonardo.  In  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
grandeur  characterises  the  prophets  andsibyb:  Jessi 
beauty  is  visible  in  some  of  the  compartioentf  of  tb 
ing,  and  the  whole  is  such  a  work  as  could  only  ba\ 
produced  by  the  union  of  a  painter  and  architect 
Last  Judgment  displays  the  greatest  power,  but  n 
admitted  to  want  a  true  Christian  character.  The  * 
M.  Angelo  is  a  God  of  wrath,  and  the  stem  feehng 
Old  Testament  pervades  his  works.  He  executed  v 
cabinet  pictures ;  perhapsn  one  that  can  be  authentica 
cept  the  Holy  Family  *  i  tempera,'  in  the  Tribune  at  Fl 
His  pupil  Marcello  Venusti  (b.  1515,  d.  1576)'| 
from  drawings  of  his  master,  and  the  designs  of  M. 
supplied  the  groundwork  for  some  of  the  pictures  of 
tian  del  Piombo ;  probably,  among  others,  for  the  1 
of  Lazarus,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  H 
independent  pupil  was  Daniele  Ricciarclli,  or  Daniele  < 
terra  (b.  1509,  d.  1566),  whose  best  work  is  the  I 
from  the  Cross  in  Santa  Trinitii  dei  Monti. 

Contemporary  with  these  masters  must  be  mei 
Baccio  della  Porta  (b.  1469,  d.  1517),  commonW  call 
Bartolomeo,  a  Dominican  monk,  and  the  friend  of  S 
rola.  Educated  in  the  school  of  Cosimo  Roselli,  hei 
to  have  profited  by  the  works  of  Leonardo.  His  i 
are  rare  out  of  Italy :  they  show  fine  devotional  fe 
mellow  colouring,  and  dignity  of  form.  The  best  u 
seen  in  the  church  of  San  Romano  at  Lucca  and 
Pitti  palace. 

Andrea  Vanucchi,  commonly  called  Andrea  < 
(b.  1488,  d.  1530),  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Pier  di  ^ 
Among  his  earliest  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  c 
the  Scalzo,  and  among  his  best,  those  in  that  of  the  J 
ziata,  both  at  Florence.     His  easel  pictures  are  not 
mon ;  a  very  good  and  late  one  is  tne  Sacrifice  of  a 
Dresden.    His  forms  have  great  breadth  and  stmplic 
1518  Andrea  visited  France,  but  destroyed  his  own  rb 
by  returning  to  Italy  in  the  following  year  and  n 
money  belonging  to  Francis  I.  M.  Antonio  Francwi 
Jacopo  Carucci  (called  Pontormo)  imitated  Andremoc 
Raphael   Sanzio  of  Urbino  was  the  son  of  G 
Sanzio,  himself  a  painter.     He  was  bom  in  1483  m 
in  15*20.     No  master  ever  rivalled  the  tenderness  ami 
ness  of  his  female  forms  or  surpassed  the  power  show 
larger  works.    The  diflcrence  between  his  best  pictu 
those  of  other  painters  is  one  of  kind  rather  than  of  de^ 
the  quantity  which  he  produced  in  a  short  life  is  as  r 
able  as  the  fact  that  scarcely  one  of  his  works  can  bi 
ordinary  in  expression  or  careless  in   execution. 
Madonnas  he  enhanced  the  simple  beauty  and  pure 
of  the  Umbrian  school.    In  his  frescoes  he  rivall 
grandeur  of  Buonarotti,  and  in  his  portraits  he  sui 
the  truth  and  individuality  of  Titian  or  VuMljke. 
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The  pupils  of  Raphael  wero  numerous,  and  the  dis- 
srsion  which  followed  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Impe- 
alists, in  1 527,  spread  their  works  and  influence  far  and  wide 
irougbout  Italy.  Giulio  Pippi,  or  Giulio  Romano  (b.  149 1, 
.  1 546),  \ras  the  most  celebrated  of  Raphael's  scholars.  He 
ad  pamted  a  portion  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  from  his 
!T*s  designs.  After  his  death  he  executed  some  very 
auaikable  ones  of  his  own,  at  Mantua,  particularly  those 
^presenting  the  Fall  of  the  Giants.  His  altar-piece  in 
.  Stefano  at  Genoa  is  a  very  fine  work.  His  forms  are 
itique,  but  he  wanted  the  pure  grace  of  Raphael,  and  in 
is  oil  pictures  the  tone  of  his  shadows  in  the  flesh  is  more 
iolet.  Francesco  Primaticcio  (b.  1490.  d.  1570),  who 
ainted  much  in  France,  was  a  pupil  of  Giulio.  Giovanni 
a  Udine  (d.  1564)  was  Raphael's  principal  assistant  in  the 
cecution  of  the  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  objects  in  the 
rabesques  of  the  Loggie.  Pierino  Buonaccorsi,  or  Perino 
el  Vaga  (b.  1501,  d.  1547),  painted  at  Genoa;  and  Gian 
rancesco  Pennt,  sumamed  II  Fattore  (b.  1488,  d.  1528), 
irried  the  principles  of  Raphael's  school  to  Naples, 
imoteo  delta  Vite,  of  Urbino  (b.  1470,  d.  1524),  and  Bar- 
)lomeo  Ramenghi,  or  II  Bagnacavallo,  came  from  the  school 
tF.  Francia  to  that  of  Raphael,  and  the  latter  returned  to 
lolugna.  Benvenuto  Tisio,  surnamed  Garofalo  (b.  1481, 
.  1559),  came  from  Ferrara,  and  earned  back  thither  what 
e  had  acquired  at  Rome.  His  pictures  are  not  uncommon, 
nd  often  extremely  beautiful  in  their  composition  and  the 
xpression  of  their  heads.  Dosso  Dossi  (b.  1 474,  d.  1 558) 
nd  his  brother  were  contemporaries  of  Garofalo  in  the 
:bool  of  Ferrara.  Finally,  among  the  pupils  of  Raphael 
tust  be  reckoned  the  Netherlander  Michael  Coxis,  of  whom 
e  shall  speak  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  a  second 
ienese  school  had  arisen.  Jacopo  Pacchiarotto  was  a 
iccessful  imitator  of  Pietro  Perugino.  Giantonio  Razzi, 
immonly  called  II  Sodoraa  (b.  1480,  d.  1554),  seems  to 
ive  been  influenced  by  Leonardo  ;  his  forms  are  feminine 
id  graceful,  with  considerable  power  of  expression.  His 
;st  works  are  to  be  seen  in  S.  Domenioo  of  Siena,  and  at 
le  conTent  of  M.  Uliveto  Maj^giore.     Domenico  Bccca- 

i,  sumamed  Meccheriiio  (b.  1549),  worked  with  Razzi. 
IS  forms  are  good  and  his  colouring  pleasing.  The  inlaid 
Tement  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena  is  principally  from  his 
signs.  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (b.  1481,  d.  1536)  is  better 
lawn  as  an  architect  than  a  painter. 
To  turn  to  the  north  of  Italy,  Antonio  AUegri,  or,  from 

biilh-place,  •  Coreggio*  (b.  1494,  d.  1534),  probably  was 
svi'ucted  in  the  school  of  Mantegna,  but  after  the  death  of 
ndrea.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  art  seems  so  premature 
the  style  of  Coreggio.  His  expression,  to  say  the  least  of 
often  borders  on  affectation.  Hisearly  picture  at  Dresden 
ows  the  same  colouring  which  lie  afterwards  carried  to 
b  perfection.  No  other  artist  ever  played  with  liofht 
HI  shadow  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  His  half  tones  and  his 
fleeted  lights  produce  the  effect  of  illusion.  He  knew  his 
»wer,  and  delighted  in  displaying  it  in  the  conquest  of  ditii- 
lUies  from  which  other  masters  shrank.  The  finest  works 
'  Coreggio  are,  the  Notte  and  other  pictures  at  Dresden ; 
is  St  Jerome  at  Paima;  the  frescoes  in  the  cathedral  of 
lat  city,  and  in  the  convent  of  St.  Paul.  Those  purchased 
am  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  for  the  National  Gallery, 
pecially  the  £cce  Homo,  are  excellent  specimens  of  the 
aster.     The  tendency  to  affectation  visible  in  Coreggio 

a  dangerous  legacy  to  the  school  of  Parma,  and  its  evil 
usequences  are  especially  visible  in  the  works  of  Fran- 
SCO  Hazzuoli,  or  II  Parmigianino  (b.  1503,  d.  1540),  to 
bom  however  it  is  impossible  to  deny  great  power  and 
reat  feeling  for  beauty. 

The  Raman  School  had  cultivated  beauty  of  form  and 
smpoaition,  Coreggio  perfected  chiaroscuro,  and  it  was  in 
^enice  that  colouring  attained  its  highest  pitch.  We  have 
»Barked  the  tendency  to  brilliant  lo(ral  tints  in  the  latter 
rbool  at  a  very  early  period.     Giorgio  Burbarelli  da  Castel- 

CO.  or  Giorgione   (b.  1477,  d.  1511)  steeped  in  a  rich 

^  of  mellow  light  those  full  forms  of  Venetian  beauty 
-*ch  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  clumsiness  of  the 

mings    and   the   more   slender   outlines   of  the  other 

an  schools.  The  most  eminent  of  Giorgione's  scholars 
Sebastian  del  Piombo  (b.  1485,  d.  1547).  His  por- 
lAits  are  very  grand,  and  his  historical  pictures,  like  our 
laising  of  Lazarus,  combine  the  design  of  M.  Angelo 
rilh  Venetian  colour.  The  style  of  Giorgione  had  consi- 
lerable  influence  on  Jacopo  Palma  Vecchio  and  on  his 
sr-pupil  Tiziano  VecelUo  (b.  1477,  d.  1576), 


We  possess  in  England  good  specimens  of  Titian's 
works,  especially  in  the  National,  the  Bridgewater,  and 
Fitzwilliam  Galleries  (at  Cambridge).  The  brilliancy  of 
his  high  lights  and  the  ruddy  transparency  of  the  skin  in 
his  flesh  aie  most  marvellous;  his  large  compositions,  which, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  executed  in  oil  instead 
of  fresco,  must  be  seen  at  Venice.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  more  delicious  landscapes  than  those  of  his  back- 
grounds, or  more  reality  than  animates  his  portraits. 
Bonifazio  (b.  1491,  d.  1553),  Andrea  Schiavone  (b.  1522,  d. 
1582),  and  Alessandro  Bonvicino,  called  II  Moretto  of  Brescia 
(b.  1564),  were  distinguished  imitators  of  Titian.  Gio.  Batista 
Morone,  an  admirable  portrait- painter  (b.  1528,  d.  1578), 
was  a  pupil  of  Moretto.  Pordenone  (b.  1484,  d.  1539)  and 
Paris  Bordone  (b.  1500,  d.  1570)  are  remarkable  for  the 
softness  and  richness  of  their  colouring  and  the  expression 
of  their  heads,  especially  in  portraits.  The  most  produc- 
tive painter  of  the  whole  Venetian  school,  which  maintained 
its  original  character  and  force  for  a  considerable  period* 
was  Jacopo  Robusti,  called,  from  his  father's  trade,  II  Tinto- 
retto (b.  1512,  d.  1594).  He  painted  much  by  lamp-light» 
and  thus  acquired  a  blackness  in  his  shadows  wl^ich  is 
sometimes  unpleasing,  but  his  own  facility  of  execution 
was  the  real  bane  of  his  reputation.  Some  of  his  works,, 
such  as  the  Crucifixion,  in  the  school  of  St.  Roche  at 
Venice,  are  as  large  as  scenes  in  a  theatre,  and  his  pictures 
are  most  unequal. 

At  Verona,  Paolo  Caliari,  or  Paolo  Veronese  (U  1528, 
d.  1 588),  applied  in  a  peculiar  way  the  principles  of  the 
Venetian  masters.  The  brilliancy  of  his  banquets  and 
festal  scenes  is  perfectly  astounding,  and  full  effect  is  given 
to  the  force  of  his  local  tints  and  richness  of  his  stuffs  by 
the  cool  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  backgrounds.  Tbd 
best  specimens  of  his  works  are,  the  large  picture  in  thd 
Louvre,  Christ  at  Levi's  table  in  the  Doge  s  palace,  and 
Mary  Magdalen  at  Christ's  feet  in  the  Durazzo  paJace  at 
Genoa.  His  son  and  scholar  Carlo  Caliari  was  far  inferior 
to  his  father.  The  family  of  Da  Ponte,  from  Bassano,  pro- 
duced three  painters.  Jacopo,  the  father  (b.  1510,d.  1592)„ 
after  studying  at  Venice,  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
painted  innumerable  representations  of  country  and  house:- 
hold  life, or  sacred  scenes  disguised  as  such,  in  a  strong  and 
rich  colouring.  His  two  sons,  Francesco  and  Leandro,  have 
left  some  good  pictures  at  Venice. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  art  appeared 
destined  to  decline.  Venice  was  in  some  degree  an  excep- 
tion ;  but  at  Florence,  exaggerated  anatomical  display,  the 
attitudes  of  academic  models,  and  hard  opaque  colour  aro> 
the  characteristics  of  many  of  those  masters  who  thought 
they  were  following  M.  Angelo.  Such  for  the  most  par^ 
at  least  in  their  historical  pictures,  were  Giorgio  Vasari,  the 
historian  of  painting  (b.  1512,  d.  1574),  Angiolo  Bronzino* 
(b.  1501,  d.  1570),  and  Alessandro  Allori,  his  scholar,  also< 
called  Bronzino  (b.  1535,  d.  1607).  While  Giuseppe Cesari,. 
surnamed  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino  (b.  1560,  d.  1640),  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  at  Rome,  Prospero  Fontana  (b.  1512> 
and  his  daughter  Lavinia,  with  several  other  masters,  wereb 
distinguished  at  Bologna;  but  the  real  spirit  of  art  had  fled.. 
Empty  conventional  forms  and  facility  of  execution  were  all 
that  remained  in  the  place  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  the: 
older  masters,  who  were  often  despised  as  dry,  harsh,  and 
formal. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century^  the  re-actioa 
from  the  Reformation  which  pervaded  the  Roman  Church 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  arts  also.  The  Jesuits  were  fast  re- 
covering the  ground  lost  in  what  may  be  called  the  heathen 
days  of  the  papacy. 

Palestrina  spiritualised  the  music  of  the  church,  and  the 
Carraccis  to  a  certain  extent  revived  the  sister  art  of  paint* 
ing.  The  founder  of  their  school  was  the  uncle  Luaovico> 
(b.  1555,  d.  1619),  a  pupil  of  Prospero  Fontana  and  Tinto- 
retto. His  nephew  Annibale  Cb.  1560.  d.  1609)  and  Agostino^ 
(b.  1558,  d.  1601)  zealously  seconded  his  efforts,  and  they 
opened  an  academy  at  Bologna.  The  study  of  the  antique 
and  of  nature  was  united  to  the  endeavour  to  appropriate 
the  characteristic  excellence  of  each  most  distinguished 
master— a  principle  from  which  they  derived  the  name  of 
the  Eclectic  school,  and  which  of  itself  can  lead  to  little.  It 
appears  indeed  incompatible  with  the  unity  and  individual 
feeling  necessary  for  a  work  of  art.  They  succeeded  how- 
ever in  elevating  the  character  of  painting  far  above  that 
which  it  bore  in  the  hands  of  theu:  immediate  predecessors^ 
and  joined  earnestness  and  derotional  feeling  to  grea^ 
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technical  excellence.  Lmloviro  has  the  merit  of  hein(r  the 
teaclier;  Af^o^tino  painted  le«H  than  the  othor  two,  and  An- 
nibale  Ih  without  duubt  the  most  distin^uishud.  Hk  fres- 
coen  in  the  Puluzzo  F*arnese  at  Home,  and  his  pictures  in 
the  gallery  at  Bologna,  ospecially  the  former,  give  the  best 
idea  of  his  real  worth.  From  this  school  of  the  Carracci 
issued  a  series  of  great  masters,  of  whom  the  following  were 
the  most  eminent.  IK)menico  Zampieii,  or  Domenichino 
(b.  1581,  d.  1041),  in  whose  works  a  thorou;;h  feeling  for 
beauty  and  great  strength  of  conception  and  execution  are 
visible.  II is  most  celebrated  oil  picture  is  the  Communion 
of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Vatican,  in  which  however  the  com- 
imsition  is  partially  imitated  from  Agostino  Carracci ;  his 
best  frescoes  are  that  in  the  cathetlral  at  Fano,  in  St.  Luigi 
at  Rome,  and  those  at  Grotta-ferrata.  Like  Annibale  Car- 
racci, he  was  an  admirable  landscape-painter.  Francesco 
Albani  (b.  1j78,  d.  1600)  painted  Cupids  and  groups  of  a 
mylholoi^ical  character,  which  seldom  rise  above  prettiness. 
His  best  {scholars  were  Gio.  Batista  Mola  (b.  1620),  Carlo 
Cignani  (b.  1628,  d.  1719),  and  Andrea  Sacchi  (b.  1594,  d. 
I6G8).  A  very  fine  picture  by  the  last  master  is  in  the 
Vatican.  Carlo  Maratta  (b.  1625,  d.  1713)  was  his  scholar. 
Guide  Reni  (b.  1574,  d.  1642)  stands  among  the  first  of  the 
Bolognese  school.  His  conception  of  beauty,  formed  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  antique,  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  it  pohses^ed  more  individual  life,  and  was  free  from  the 
somewhat  insipid  sameness  of  a  mere  abstraction.  In  his 
earlv  works  he  painted  with  creat  strength.  The  Massacre 
of  tno  Innocents,  the  large  Pietdi,  and  the  Crucifixion,  in 
the  Gallery  at  Bologna,  belong  to  this  period.  The  Aurora, 
in  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  is  of  his  middle  style,  when  he 
painted  with  a  warmer  colouring  than  in  his  later  works,  in 
which  the  tone  is  often  leaden,  and  the  forms,  though 
beautiful,  are  vague  and  spiritless.  Gio.  Francesco  Barbicri. 
surnamed  Guerciiio  da  Cento  (b.  1590,  d.  1666))  hhowetl 
perhaps  greater  power  of  expressing  passion  than  Guido, 
and  was  le<s  attracted  by  an  iueal  type.  In  his  early  works 
there  is  a  force  and  fullness  of  shadow,  which  was  exchanged 
afterwards  for  a  lighter  and  milder  manner.  His  St.  William 
at  Bologna,  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vati<'an,  are  good  speci- 
mens of  (hu  former :  the  Abraham  and  Hagar,  at  Milan,  of 
the  latter  style.  Guercino  holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  place 
between  the  Eclectic  school  and  the  Naturuli>ts.  In  the 
hands  of  Linfianco  (b.  1581,  d.  1647)  painting  again  dege- 
nerated into  a  mere  handicraft,  with  great  exaggeration, 
but  little  real  expression.  Gio.  Batista  Salvi  (b.  1605,  d. 
1685),  called  from  his  birthplace  Sassoferrato,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Domenichino.  His  pictures  havu  no 
great  depth  or  force,  but  show  considerable  beauty  without 
alTectation. 

Another  Eclectic  school,  that  of  the  Procaccini,  arose  at 
Milan,  which  produced,  among  other  masters,  Gio.  Batista 
Crespi  (b.  1557,  d.  1653)  and  his  son  Danicle.  At  Rome, 
Federigo  Baroccio  of  Urbino  (b.  1528,  d.  1612)  imitated  the 
style  of  Coreggio.  His  best  followers  were  Ludovico  Cardi 
da  Cigoli(b.  155<),  d.  161.3),  and  Crisiofano  Allori,  u  son  of 
Alessandro  (b.  1577,  d.  1621).  The  Judith  of  the  latter,  in 
the  Pilti,  is  a  very  fine  picture.  Carlo  Dulci  (b.  1616,  d. 
1686)  followed  much  the  same  cour»e  as  Sasso-ferrato,  but 
not  always  with  as  little  afToctation.  A  high  finish  and 
smooth  cold  colour  often  hold  the  place  of  higher  qualities. 
Pietro  HerettiniduCorlonatb.  1596,  d.  I66<))laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  empty  mannerism  in  Italian  art  which  pre- 
vailed thrt)Ugh  the  latter  part  of  the  beventeenth  and  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Opptist^d  to  the  Eclectic  schools  were  tho>e  mahters  who 
soem  to  have  imagined  that  a  true  imitation  of  nature  con- 
sisted in  appropriating  to  every  and  any  subject  the  tirst 
forms  which  came  in  their  way,  instead  of  selecting  such  as 
thoroughly  suited  the  conception  of  the  particular  scene  to 
be  treated,  and  imitating  those  as  doady  as  possible — too 
closely  it  cannot  be.  Tiie  vague  notion  of  the  ideal  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  iiidiM*rimiiiaiely  copying  vulgar  nature  on 
the  other,  are  opposite  and  etjually  fatal  errors.  The  leader 
of  the  *  Naturalists*  was  Mich.  .Angelo  Amerighi  da  Cara- 
vagjno  (b.  I56'.i,  d.  1609),  whose  force  of  execution  was  very 
great,  and  who  often  rose  to  real  pathos  in  his  e\pre^sii>n. 
Among  his  scholars  were  two  Fa-nchmen,  Valentin  and 
Vouet.  At  Naples,  where  the  *  Naturalists  *  opposed  in  the 
most  violent  manner  all  encroachments  of  the  other  school, 
Giuseppe  Riliera,  or  Lo  Spagnoletto  (b.  1592,  d.  1656),  hus 
left  in  S.  Martino  a  masterly  Descent  from  the  Cross.  There 
ii  in  him  much  that  remindi  ui  of  his  native  oouutjy.    He 


was  dark  and  powerful  in  his  shadows,  and  shrank  fr.>m  tbe 
representation  of  no  scene  however  horrible.  SaUaf>>r  R'i«« 
(b.  1615,  d.  1673)  vvas  a  man  of  mo^t  varied  piiuiTi.  Ua 
land.srapes  (often  wild  scenes  in  the  Apennines)  aiM  hw 
battle-pieces  are  best  known  and  suiK*rior  to  hi*  hisiorMal 
pictures.  Luca  Giordano,  surname<l  *  Fa  Pre»to*  (b.  I«i3j|, 
d.  17U5),  may  l)e  considered  as  closing  the  seventeenth  ctD> 
tury.  We  ought  to  mention  that  at  Venice  durmg  thai 
periixl.  though  art  undoubtedly  de«rliiied,  still  much  that  » 
L'ood  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  JacoiNi  Palmatheyuuripr 
ib.  1644,  d.  162c*),  and  in  those  of  Ale&sandru  V'arotan,  or  U 
Padovanino  (b.  157(>,  d.  1650).  In  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
Antonio  Canale  (b.  16117,  d.  1768)  and  his  nephew  Bemardt 
Bellotto  or  Canaletto  (b.  1724,  d.  I7»0)  executed  iboit 
well-known  views  which  have  never  been  exceeded  for  traih 
and  out-door  eflect. 

Sorthem   SchooU, — Illuniinate<l  MSS.  still  remain  ii 
monuments  of  German  art  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  ren cur icl 
The  marriage  of  Ot ho  II.  (97s-'.'^3)wiih  the  Greek  pnnem 
Theophania  probably  gave  the  Germ  =n  artists  access  to  tlie 
technical  skill  of  the  Bvzantines.    Towards  the  end  of  ike 
twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries  nsibb 
siirns  of  now  life  in  art  begin  to  show  themselves.    In  iht 
'  Parcival '  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  who  lived  earlv  la 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  painters  of  Cologne  and  IJse*- 
tricht  are  especially  mentioned,  and  the  figures  of  ibe  Apo^ 
ties,  one  of  which  bears  the  date  1224,  in  the  church  of  8l 
Ursula  in  tlic  former  city,  are  probably  the  oldeiit  Genaaa 
pictures  extant.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  (1346  78) 
artists  seem  to  have  existed  in  Bohemia :  but  towards  ibe 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  school  of  Cologne  «M 
the  most  distinguished.     Meister  Wilhelm  is  spoken  of  by 
a  contenipordry  chronicler,  in  1.180,  as  the  best  master  of 
his  day.     Pictures  of  his  are  lo  be  seen  in  St  Castor  at 
C<»hlenz,  St.  Clara  in  Coli)gne.  and  in  the  Boisierfe  cullee- 
tion.    The  great  altar-piece,  lormerly  in  the  chapel  of  the 
town-hall,  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Cjlogne,  is  supposed  te 
have  been  painted  by  Meister  Slephan,  and  bean  the  dale 
1410.    The  richness  of  the  colouring  rivals  that  of  GiorgioM^ 
and  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  Virgin  are  most  remark* 
able.     A  branch  of  the  Cologne  hchool  appears  m  Wcil> 
phalia  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ceniur}'.     No  eoa* 
ncction    has  been   traced   between   the    German  and  oU 
Flemish  masters  though  such  probably  existed.     liubfffl 
and  John  van  Eyck  (b.  1.366,  d.  1426,  and  b.  1400,  d.  1445) 
united  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  old  Christian  typewuh 
a  close  imitation  of  external  nature  and  a  homely  sttea^ 
characteristic  of  their  country.     Their  sister  Maraarst  sks 
was  an  artist.     John  van  K\ck  may  be  said  to  have  'v^ 
published,'  though  he  probably  did  not  m%'ent  painlinft  la 
oil.    The  great  work  of  the  two  brothers  was  the  allar-pMi 
in  St.  Bavo  at  Ghent,  painted  for  Judocus  van  Vyt    Iteoa- 
sisted  of  a  centre  picture  of  the  Worship  of  the  Lamb^  fi^ 
mounted  by  (lod  the  Father,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John,  sai 
Hanked  by  folding  shutters,  all  relating  to  the  prindpa!  sa^ 
ject.    The  d.tlereiit  parts  of  this  painting,  unquesiiooa 
one  of  the  grandest  productions  uf  modern  art.  are  i 
separated.      The  upper  and   middle   portiona  r 
Ghent;  the  others  are  at  Berlin.     Michael  Coxis  cmcv-— 
a  copy  of  it  for  Philip  II.,  which  is  still  more  scattered.  * 
school  of  Van  Kyck  was  fertile  in   good  painters;  i 
them  were  Gerard  van  Meeren,  Hu«o  van  der  Goes  i 
of  whose  pictures  are   to   l»e   found   in  Italy).  Rofct  mh 
Hriigge,  and  more  es|H.*cially  his  pupil  Hans  Hemliaf  V 
Meniliiig.     Some  beautiful  wor^s  of  this  last  master  an 
preserved  in  St.  John*s  Hospital  ai  Jru:;(>,of  which  htwm 
an  inmate  about  the  year  147U.    Towards  the  cIom  of  Iht 
fifteenth  century  we  find  a  kindred  scliool  to  that  of  Flsa- 
ders  existing  at  Cologne;  and   the  same  feeling  may  hi 
trace<l  in  the  enirravings  and  pictures  of  Martin  Ciebocn,  sr 
SchiMiguuer  of  Colinar,  who  painted  about    1460.     HaM 
Holbein  the  elder,  of  Augsbur^s  worked  about  lOUO,  bat  U 
was  at  Niirnberg  that  the  German  nchool  displayed  its  AiA 
power.     Michael    Wohlgemuth,   of  that   city  (b.  1434.  i. 
163U),  was  the  master  of  Albert  Diirer  (h.  1471,  d.  1  J:i6l  s 
painter  who  scarcely  shrinks  from  comparison  with  aof  cl 
his  great  Italian  contempoiaries. 

The  eai  lie>t  undoubted  picture  of  Durer's  is  hi^  o«n  por- 
trait in  the  Florence  Gallery  ;  among  his  latest  and  miHi  ss- 
su redly  his  finest  works  are  the  Apostles,  now  in  the  Ms" 
nich  Collection.  In  1506,  Diirer  \isited  Venice,  but  the 
Venetian  school  does  not  seem  to  have  exerri»ed  so  mucfc 
iullucQco  over  him  as  that  of  Flandan  probably  did  ii « 
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oorncy  undertaken  at  a  later  period  (1 520-1).  Of  Diirer's 
txoellence  as  an  engraver  we  need  not  speak  here.  The 
irincipal   artists  of  the  Niirnberg   j^choo],  after  its  great 

ier,  were  Hans  v.  Kulrabach,  Henry  Aldegrever,  Bar- 
iiulomew  Beham,  Albert  Altdorfer,  and  George  Pens.  The 
ast  became  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  In  Saxony,  Lucas  Cranach 
:b.  1472,  d.  1553)  was  court  painter  to  the  three  electors, 
Pr  ic  the  Wise,  John  the  Steadfast,  and  Frederic  the 
■nimous.  He  accompanied  the  first  to  the  Holy 
Lktiu  in  1493,  and  shared  the  prison  of  the  last  after  the 
>attle  of  Muhlberp  (1547).  At  a  later  period  he  was  bur- 
^master  of  Wittenberg  and  a  friend  of  Luther,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  von  Bora  he  contributed  to  bring  about. 
His  pictures  are  fanciful,  and  the  features  of  his  females 

it  singular.  Lucas  Cranach,  the  son,  was  also  a  painter, 
til  Holland  we  ought  to  notice  Cornelius  Engelbrechtsen 
lb.  I49S,  d.  1533),  and  his  more  celebrated  pupil  Lucas  of 
Leyden  (b.  1494,  d.  1533);  and  we  must  close  our  notice  of 
ihe  old  German  school  with  Hans  Holbein  the  younger 
b.  1498,  d.  1554),  who  came  from  Basle  to  England,  where 
le  died  in  the  serrice  of  Henry  VHL  Most  of  his  portraits 
timain  in  this  country.  The  Dresden  Gallery  possesses  a 
•eautiful  picture  by  him  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the 

ily  of  Jacob  Meyer  of  Basle  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
i.a  looking  at  the  general  character  of  the  old  Grerman 
sters,  we  sec  a  vigour  of  conception  and  power  of  techni- 

execution  equal  to  any  exhibited  by  the  Italians;  but 
icy  are  the  'Romantic'  school  contrasted  with  the '  Classic' 
be  medium  through  which  they  saw  nature  was  more 
aged  with  the  individual  and  national  peculiarity  of  each 
rtist ;  and  there  is  visible  in  almost  all  their  works  a  cer- 
lin  whimsical  and  fantastic  feeling  totally  different  from 
nythiog  to  be  seen  in  the  old  Florentine  or  Siencse  painters. 
Te  must  pass  briefly  over  Quintin  Messys,  the  blacksmith 
r  Antwerp  (b.  1460,  d.  1529),  whose  Misers  at  Windsor 
ie  well  known.  The  later  works  of  John  Mabuse  (b.  1499, 
.  1562)  and  the  pictures  of  Michael  Co\is  <b.  1497,  d.  1592) 
tiow  that  forced  imitation  of  the  Italians  which  charac- 
srises  the  transition  from  the  old  Flemish  to  the  school  of 
trabant.  This  tendency  is  more  stronprly  marked  in  Franz 
Wis  (b.  1520.  d.  1570),  in  the  elder  and  younger  Franrks 
b.  1544,  d.  1516  ;  b.  1580,  d.  1642),  in  Bernard  van  Orley 
t>.  about  1490),  and  Otho  Venius  (b.  1556,  d.  1634),  the 
lasler  of  Rubens.  The  works  of  these  artists  and  their 
Dntemporaries  are  deficient  in  independence  and  genuine 
!eling,  though  they  interest  us  as  being  the  groundwork  of 
!  school  of  Ku  bens. 

fhe  Spanish  Netherlands,  rescued  from  Protestantism  by 
Xm  John  of  Austria  and  the  prince  of  Parma,  witnessed,  in 
be  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  revival  of 
tainting  more  striking  perhaps  than  that  effected  by  the 
!^rracci.  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  born  at  Cologne  in  1577, 
nddied  at  Antwerp  in  1640.  After  leaving  the  school  of 
}tbo  Venius,  he  visited  Italy,  and  studied  particularly  the 
rorks  of  Titian  and  P.  Veronese.      His  earlier  pictures  are 

re  attractive  than  those  which  were  executed  when  the 
i«erwhelmii\g  number  of  commissions  obliged  him  to  em- 
)lav  unsparingly  the  pencil  of  his  pupils.  The 'Descent 
r       the  Cross,'  in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  its  com- 

iun.  are  deservedly  cited  as  among  the  best  specimens  of 

master.  His  works  may  be  studied  in  the  greatest  per- 
cction  in  the  museum  and  church  of  Antwerp,  in  the  gal- 
ery  of  Vienna,  and  more  especially  at  Munich.  In  our  own 
mintry,  the  Blenheim  collection  is  peculiarly  rich  in  first- 
ate  pictures  by  Rubens.  He  is  equally  great  in  history,  in 
andsrape,  and  in  portrait.  To  complain  that  the  fire  of  his 
Seaius  was  not  chastened  as  in  the  great  Italian  masters,  is 
to  wish  that  the  artist  had  been  a  diflierent  individual  from 
vhat  he  was  formed  to  be.  When  we  look  at  Rubens's 
works,  iheir  facility  of  execution,  their  energy,  and  their 
briliiaocy  hurry  us  beyond  such  considerations;  when  we 
think  of  them,  we  may  regret  that  his  forms  are  often  ill- 

!cted,  and  that  tbe  brute  animal  vigour  of  his  bacchanals 
»  pushed  to  coarseness. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  pupils  of  Rubens  was  Antony 
nil  Dyck  (b.  1599,  d.  1641).  At  first  he  imitated  closely 
the  peculiarities  of  his  master,  but  after  his  residence  in 
haly  he  adopted  a  more  tranquil  tone  of  feeling  and  soberer 
coioar.  His  historical  pictures  are  VC17  fine,  but  not  equal 
in  their  way  to  tbe  numerous  and  admirable  portraits,  many 
of  which  were  executed  during  a  residence  in  England,  and 
Uill  remain  in  this  country. 

Of  tbe  other  scholars  of  Rubens,  few  did  more  X)xm  imi* 


tate  and  sometimes  exaggerate  the  outward  characteristirs 
of  their  leader.  The  best  among  them  were  Jacob  Jordaens 
(b.  1594,  d.  1678)  and  Gaspar  de  Grayer  (b.  1585,  d.  1669). 

In  Holland,  Michael  Mirevelt  (b.  1567,  d.  1641 )  and  Franz 
Hals  (b.  1584,  d.  1666)  painted  history  and  portraits,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  with  great  success.  Barthol.  van  der  Heist 
(b.  1613,  d.  1670)  approached  very  closely  to  Vandyck  in 
colour.  His  finest  work,  the  Festival  given  by  thcBurgher- 
gviard  of  Amsterdam  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  is  in  the  museum  of  that  city.  Another  excellent 
picture  of  smaller  dimensions  is  in  the  Louvre. 

The  great  master  of  the  Dutch  school  however  was 
Paul  Rembrandt  van  Ryn  (b.  1606,  d.  1674).  In  his  por- 
traits and  ideal  heads  we  find  the  most  wonderful  truth 
and  dignity,  but  his  peculiar  power  consisted  in  a  mas- 
tery of  light  and  shade,  which  rendered  the  lowest  subjects 
vehicles  for  high  and  poetical  feeling.  The  depth  and 
brilliancy  thus  produced  socm  hardly  attainable  by  mere 
colour  on  a  flat  opaque  surface,  and  when  we  look  at  his 
numerous  etchings,  we  marvel  still  more  how  his  needle  on 
the  c  opper  has  almost  surpassed  his  pencil  on  the  canvas. 
Conscious  of  his  power  to  attain  sublimity  by  light  and 
shade  alone,  he  seems  often  to  have  rejoiced  in  showing  how 
that  one  charm  could  make  us  heedless  of  coarseness  of 
conception  and  meanness  of  form.  Rembrandt's  principal 
pupils  and  imitators  were  Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout  (b 
1621,  d.  1674),  Ferd.  Bol  (b.  1611,  d.  1681),  who  excelled  in 

Eortrait,  Nicholas  Maas  (b.  1632,  d.  1693),  and   Salomon 
[oning  (b.  1609).    Of  another  pupil,  Gerard  Dow,  we  shall 
speak  immediately. 

It  is  necessary  just  to  mention  Gerard  Honthorst,  called 
by  the  Italians  Gherardo  delle  Notti  (b.  1592,  d.  1660),  who 
imitated  Caravaggio  and  the  Italian  '  Naturalists.'  His 
efliects  of  torch  and  candle  light  are  much  celebrated.  Ge- 
rard Lairesse  (b.  1 640,  d.  1 71 1)  is  best  described  as  a  Flemish 
imitator  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  Adrian  van  der  Werif  (b. 
1659,  d.  1722)  has  little  to  recommend  him  besides  a  finish 
and  smoothness  of  surface,  to  which  higher  qualities  are  sa- 
crificed :  his  human  figures  present  the  texture  of  ivory 
rather  than  of  flesh,  with  much  affectation  and  little  genuine 
expression  of  passion  or  character. 

We  must  now  turn  to  those  masters  who  are  most  distin- 
guished in  what  is  called  '  Genre,'  a  word  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  substitute  and  still  more  difficult  to  fur- 
nish a  definition.  The  subject  may  be  real  or  fictitious,  but 
if  the  picture  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  object  of  the 
artist  has  been  the  expression  of  humour,  or  the  prettiness 
of  colour,  or  of  light  and  shade ;  if  those  qualities  which 
are  accessories  in  great  works  have  been  to  him  ends,  then 
it  seems  to  come  within  the  negative  class,  designated  by 
the  French  word  used  above.  It  is  the  popular  side,  the 
every-day  life  of  art,  as  contrasted  with  the  epic  grandeur 
of  historical  or  the  enthusiasm  of  devotional  works. 

Peter  Breughel  the  elder  (b.  1510,  d.  1570)  was  called 
Boor-Breugliel,  from  the  subjects  of  many  of  his  pictures, 
as  his  son,  Peter  Breughel  the  younger,  obtained  the  name 
of  Hell-Breughel,  from  the  fantastic  scenes  which  he  por- 
trayed. The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  was  in  like  man- 
ner a  favourite  subject  of  the  elder  Teniers  (b.  1582,  d. 
1649),  who  by  no  means  equalled  his  son  and  pupil  David 
Teniers  (b.  iGlO,  d.  1690)  in  those  scenes  of  merry-making 
and  peasant  life  for  which  he  is  so  celebrated.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  reahty  of  the  vulgar  comfort  with  which  his 
single  figures  sit  and  smoke,  or  the  drunken  gaiety  of  his 
larger  assemblies.  His  colour  is  cool  and  his  touch  firm 
and  vigorous.  Sometimes  he  amused  himself  with  imitating 
the  works  of  masters  of  a  different  cast.  In  Adrian  van 
Ostade  (b.  1610,  d.  1685)  we  have  the  same  subjects  treated 
in  a  warmer  and  more  mellow  tone,  but  perhaps  with  less 
individual  truth  and  character,  though  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  general  effect,  than  by  Teniers.  Isaac  van  Ostade 
painted  fewer  interiors,  and  followed  his  brother's  style, 
with  less  success.  The  humour  of  Adrian  Brouwer 
(b.  1608,  d.  1610),  who  is  reported  to  have  mixed  deeply  in 
the  scenes  which  lie  painted,  is  of  a  broader  cast.  In  Jan 
Steen  (b.  1636,  d.  1689)  there  are  satirical  touches  and  a 
genuine  comic  unity  which  equal  Hogarth.  The  picture  in 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  gallery  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  these  qualities.  There  is  another  department  of  *  Genre,' 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  drinking-bouts  of 
Teniers  or  Bi-ouwer  that  genteel  comedy  does  to  broad 
farce.  In  this  Gerard  Terburg  and  Gerard  Dow  stand  pre- 
eminent. Tbe  former  (b.  1008,d.  1681)  threw  into  the  acenet 
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which  he*  reprcftcntcd  a  delicacy  of  feolini?  and  a  sort  of  dc- ' 
coriim  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  execution  and  , 
high  fininh.  Of  this  kind  are  the  celehrated  Satin  Gown, 
cn>;raved  hy^Ville,  the  Trumpeter  at  Munich,  and  the  Ca- 
valier and  I^dy  in  the  Louvre.  Gerard  Dow  (b.  IG13,  d. 
168U)  was  the  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  from  whom  he  gained  a 
(horou{;h  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  feeling  for 
general  effect  whicli  preserved  his  elaborate  execution  from 
nil  tediousness,  while  he  secured  by  it  a  wonderful  reality  in 
the  household  scenes  whirh  he  delijrhtcd  to  paint.  In  some 
of  his  pictures,  as  in  that  of  the  Dropsical  Lady,  there  is 
great  pathos.  Gabriel  Metzu  (b.  1615,  d.  1Gj8)  was  the 
best  imitator  of  Teiburg.  Franz  Mieris,  a  scholar  of  Ge- 
rard Dow  (b.  1 033,  d.  I  fib  1 ),  equalled  hit  master  in  fineness  of 
finish,  but  not  in  genuine  feeling.  Caspar  Netscher  (b.  1639, 
d.  1684)  and  Eglon  van  der  Necr  (b.  1643,  d.  1703)  painted 
in  tlic  same  style.  The  interiors  of  Peter  van  Ilooglu*  (b. 
16o9,  d.  1722)  are  remarkable  for  magical  efTects  of  lighL 

The  great  Italian  painters  Giorgione  and  Titian  were 
admirable  in  landscape.  Annibale  Caracci  and  Domeni- 
chino  have  left  excellent  pictures  in  this  department  But 
as  if  the  ugliness  of  the  country  stimulated  its  natives  to 
study  all  the  aids  which  make  an  ordinary  scene  picturesque, 
it  was  in  Flanders  and  in  Holland  that  landscape  painting 
was  most  cultivated,  in  the  school  of  Van  Eyck,  the  back- 
grounds are  often  elaborately  imitated  from  nature :  Joa- 
chim Patenicr  (b.  1487)  and  Herri  de  Bles  (b.  1480,  d.  1550) 
executed  works  in  which  the  landscape  claims  an  independ- 
ent existence  and  the  figures  have  already  become  accesso- 
ries. John  Breughel,  or  •  Velvet-Breugtel '  (b.  1569,  d. 
1625),  copied  with  wonderful  minuteness  all  the  variety  of 
vegetation.  Contemporary  with  Annibale  Carracci  there 
lived  at  Rome  a  Flemish  artist,  Paul  Bril  (b.  1554,  d.  1626), 
who  forms  a  sort  of  link  between  the  landscape  painters  of 
the  north  and  south. 

In  that  kind  of  landscape  the  excellence  of  which  con- 
Hists  in  grandeur  and  the  form  of  the  large  masses,  Nicolas 
Poussin  led  the  way.  He  was  followed  by  Gaspar  Dughet, 
or  Poussin  (b.  1600,  d.  1663),  and  Sebastian  Bourdon  (b. 
1616,  d.  1671).  Claude  Gel6e  was  a  native  of  Lorraine  (b. 
1600.  d.  1682);  he  was  the  first  educated  by  A.  Tassi,  a 
scholar  of  P.  Bril,  but  nature,  and  nature  alone,  taught  him 
to  tinge  his  graceful  forms  of  foliage  and  his  rippling  water 
with  the  cool  pearly  hue  of  morning  or  the  rich  glow  of  an 
Italian  evening.  His  pictures  acquired  in  his  lifetime  the 
value  which  they  have  ever  since  maintained. 

The  style  of  Claude  reacted  on  the  Low  Countries.  Her- 
mann Swanevelt  (b.  1620,  d.  1680)  was  his  pupil:  John 
Both  (b.  1610,  d.  1651)  and  Adam  Pynacker  (b.  1621,  d. 
1673)  were  painters  of  the  same  character.  The  Dutch 
landscape  painters  kept  closer  to  Northern  nature:  such  are 
the  works  of  John  van  Goyen  (b.  1596,  d.  1656);  generally 
low  sea  coasts,  executed  in  a  brown  transparent  tone.  An- 
thony Waterloo  (b.  1618,  d.  1660)  is  better  known  by  his 
admirable  etchings  than  by  his  pictures. 

The  genius  of  Rembrandt  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence over  landscape.  But  the  leaders  of  this  particular 
s<*hool  were  Jacob  Ruir»dael  (b.  1635,  d.  168 1) and  his  pupil 
Mindert  liubbema  (b.  1611).  The  best  works  of  these 
masters  carry  us  into  the  depth  of  the  fori'st  and  convey 
that  sort  of  lonely  feeling  which  retired  woodland  scenery 
imparts.  Albert  Everdingeu  (b.  1621,  d.  1675)  gave  his  pic- 
tures more  of  the  Norwegian  character,  and  ofien  painte<l 
waterfalls  and  pine  forests. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  iwstoral  side  of  landscape, 
in  which  Nicolas  Berghem  (b.  1G2I,  d.  1683),  Albert  Cuyp 
(b.  1600).  Carl  du  Jardin  (b.  1640,  d.  1678).  and  Adrian 
van  der  Vel<le  (b.  1639,  d.  1672).  excelled.  Philip  Wouver- 
nmns  (b  1620,  d.  1668)  pursued  a  line  peculiar  almost 
to  himself,  or  in  which  at  Icust  he  has  no  rivul.  He  exe- 
cuted battles,  fairs,  halts  of  cavalry,  and  all  scenes  in  which 
hordes  occur,  with  exquisite  truth  and  delicacy. 

The  moat  eminent  marine  painters  were  Bunaventura 
Peters  (b.  1614.  d.  1652).  Ludolf  Backhuysen  (b.  1631,  d. 
1 709),  and  William  van  der  Velde  (b.  16 10,  d.  1693).  Franx 
Snyders  (b.  l.'»79,  d.  1654),  John  Fyt  (b.  1625,  d.  J700), 
and  John  Weenix  (b.  1644,  d.  1719),  painted  animals.  The 
first  of  the  three  executed  large  hunting-pieces  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Rubens. 

Sfianish  ScAoo/.—The  FlemUh  masters,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, seem  to  have  exercised  an  early  influence  in  Spain, 
especially  two,  known  as  Maestro  Rogel  (1445)  and  Juan 
FUmeQoo  (1496)»  who  are  suppoted  by  some  to  have  been 


Roger  van  Brugge,  a  pupil  of  J.  van  Eyck.  and  John  llrm* 
ling.  The  works  of  Luis  do  Morales  of  Badajoz  (d.  l5Hf 
show  some  traces  of  early  Flemish  minutcnea;*  and  bard* 
ness,  with  great  i)ower  of  expres>ion,  ocra^ionally  exam- 
rated.  Fernando  Gallego  ituitate'l  Albert  Diirt-T.  AutoLn) 
del  Rincon  (b.  1446,  d.  1500),  Alonso  Berruguete  (b.  U"«». 
d.  1562),  Pedro  Campana,  a  Fleming  by  birth  (b.  16C3,d. 
1580),  Luis  de  Vargas  (b.  1502,  d.  1568),  and  Vuvntc 
Joanes  of  Valencia  (b.  1523,  d.  1579),  were  the  earlier  S|«- 
nish  masters  of  eminence  who  studiecl  in  Italy. 

The  wurks  of  Rincon  are  rare:  there  is  an  altar-piece  of 
his  at  Robledode  Chavela,  not  far  from  the  Escuriai  Caia- 
pafia's  Des<rent  from  the  Cross,  and  the  celebrated  Gaaba 
of  Vargas,  are  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  Tbeaencsof 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Joanoi,  is  ia  ibc 
museum  of  Madrid.  Alonso  Sanchez  Coello  (d.  IS9a)  and 
Juan  Fernandez  Navarretc  el  Mudo  (b.  1S26,  d.  I^T^i 
painted  resi)ectively  portraits  and  sacred  subjecU  Ut 
Philip  II.  The  colouring  of  Navarrete  is  very  fine,  aad 
resembles  that  of  the  Venetian  school. 

In  the  school  of  Seville,  in  the  seventeenth  centurv,  lU 
principal  forerunners  of  Murillo  were  Juan  dc  las  liucbs 
(b.  1558,  d.  1625),  whose  finei»t  picture  is  perhaps  the  DuA 
of  St.  Isidore,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  (lb33)  at  SerilW; 
the  two  Herreras,  and  Francisco  Zurbaran  (b.  15'Jt$,  d.  IMSi. 
The  elder  Herrera  (b.  1576,  d.  1656)  is  distinguufaad  if 
vigour  and  boldness  of  execution.  Zurbanin*s  great  woik 
of  St.  Tho.nnas  of  Aquino,  formerly  in  the  Colegio  de  Seaie 
Tomas,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  pictures  ol 
master.  Bartolome  EMeban  Murillo  (b.  10] 8,  d.  I66t>  i 
left  early  pictures  at  Seville  which  give  little  fmauat  «• 
his  subsequent  excellence.  It  was  only  after  nb  leiun 
from  Madrid  in  1645  that  he  attained  that  freadon  acd 
newer  which  characterise  his  best  works.  Tba  oaae  cf 
Murillo  is  supposed  in  this  country  to  stand  hiftaaf  in  the 
Spanish  school,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  Di^Vetaiquei 
de  Silva  (b.  1599,  d.  1660)  was  the  greater  man  of  the  twa 
His  portraits  are  inimitable:  his  historical  woits  in  ibi 
Madrid  Gallery,  such  as  the  Surrender  of  Breda,  and  hii 
sketches  of  landscape  in  the  same  coUectiou,  are  of  gicM 
excellence.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  early  pietam  ii 
the  Water-carrier,  now  at  Apsley  House. 

Alonso  Cano  of  Granada  (b.  1600,  d.  1667)  painted  vitk 
a  fine  feeling  of  simplicity  and  beauty.  Francisoo  RiUti 
(b.  1551,  d.  1628)  is  generally  held  to'be  the  beat  maslcrif 
the  Valencian  school.  The  altar-piece  in  the  chapel  of  ll» 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  is  probably  by  him.  Claudia Codn 
(d.  1 693)  is  one  of  the  last  Spanish  masters  who  deserve  aotaa 
His  picture  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Escuriai  is  a  first-ialevdk. 

French  School. — Leonardo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  RosiOiMi 
Primaticcio  were  among  the  Italians  whom  the  ical  if 
Francis  I.  intro(luce<l  into  France;  but  we  find  little  ia^ 
pendent  existence  of  French  painting  before  Simon  Voatf 
(b.  15S2,  d.  1641),  who  studied  the  later  Venetian  paiam 
and  Caravaggio:   his  contemporar>'  Nic.  Poussin  (b.  I9H 
d.  1665)  if  tamped  a  character  on  the  art  of  bis  coaaiy 
which  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  to  our  own  data.    Ha 
style  is  based  in  some  degree  on  a  confusion  uf  dbe  cift- 
bilitics  of  sculnturc  and  painting—statuesque  IbrM  ina 
drawing,  and  the  composition  of  a  bas-relief  clothed  ia  aa- 
pleasing  colour,  though  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  tht  eye. 
still  combine  to  produce  considerable  eflfect ;  an  efct  horn* 
ever  of  a  limited  kind,  analogous  to  that  resulting  flbna  tba 
classical  com^tness  of  Racine  s  tragedies.    Gaspar  FaaaiMi 
and  Claude  I^rrain  have  been  already  named.    The  bait 
of  Vouet'b  scholars  was  Eustache  Lc  Sueur  (b.  IS17,d.  IC551 
Peter  Migiiard  (b.  1610,  d.   1695)  and   Charles  La  B 
(b.  1619,  d.  1690)  were  pupils  of  the  same  schooL    ' 
portraits  of  the  former  are  good :  the  large  pictures  of  ur 
brun  were  disfigured  by  the  affectation  of  the  time  of  Loon 
XIV.    Antoine  Watteau  was  born  in  16S4,  and  died  in  1721. 
Jubcph  Vernet  (b.  1711,  d.  17b9)  executed  some  bea 
landscapes  and  sea-pieces.    J.  B.  Greuze  (b.  1726.  d.  i 
cxccIUmI    in  the  representation  of  scenes  of  domeiitic  i 
In    later  times,  Jacques  Ixiuis   David  (b.  174S,  d.  1» 
carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  the  principles  of  Poussid.    h 
is  impossible  to  deny  his  pictures  the  merit  of  fine  draviac 
and  a  certain  power;  but  dii^agreeable  crulour,  exaggeraitd 
theatrical   expression,   and    academic  affectation  mar  tbi 
effect  of  their  better  ({ualities.     His  most  eminent  lulljvcil 
were  Gerard,  Gros,  Girodet,  Gutrin,  and  G6ricaull. 

English  6VA00/.— Except  the  portrait-painters,  Dobna. 
Oliver,  and  Cooper,  in  the  reign  of  Cbariaa  l^  «•  caaaoC 
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name  an  Englisb  artist  of  any  eminence  until  we  arrive  at 
Hogarth  (b.  1 697.  d.  1 764) ;  for  his  father-in-law  Sir  James 
Thomh'll  hardly  deserves  notice.  The  reader  will  find  a 
more  detailed  account  of  Hogarth  in  the  article  which  bears 
his  name.  No  imitator  has  at  all  rivalled  his  peculiar  ex- 
cellences Boydeirs  Shakspere  Gallery  certainly  roused  a 
feeling  for  art,  and  contributed  to  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  England  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  (b.  1723,  d.  1792)  still  remains  the  first  on  the 
list  of  English  portrait-painters.  His  historical  pictures  are 
of  very  inferior  merit  No  portrait  was  perhaps  ever  painted 
which  represents  character  more  vividly,  and  tells  its  story 
better,  than  that  of  Lord  Heathfield.  Many  of  his  female 
portraits  are  equally  successful.  His  colour  was  excellent, 
though  not  always  lasting^.  George  Komney  (b.  1734, 
d.  1802)  has  left  some  works  which  almost  rival  Reynolds. 
The  earlier  works  of  Benjamin  West  (b.  1738,  d.  1820)  make 
us  feel  more  strongly  the  mannered  uniformity  and  coldness 
of  his  later  pictures.  James  Barry  (b.  1741,  d.  1806)  had  at 
least  the  meVit  of  daring  to  undertake  a  work  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  John  Opie  (b.  1 76 1 ,  d.  1 807)  was  one  of  our  most 
powerful  masters,  and  certainly  superior  to  Northcote.  Wil- 
son Ok  1754,  d.  1782)  and  Gainsborough  (b.  1727,  d.  1788) 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  founders  of  the  English  school  of 
landscape-painting.  We  cannot  but  lament  that  the  Ra- 
pbaelesque  purity  of  Stothard*s  early  designs  was  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  prettinesses  of  Watteau.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  poetical  imagination  and  grandeur  to  Fuseli,  though 
these  qualities  are  obscured  by  overcharged  and  mannered 
drawing. 

In  onr  own  day  Lawrence  executed  portraits  inferior  only 
to  those  of  Reynolds ;  but  they  possess  rather  more  of  the 
eoorentional  tone  of  the  fashion  of  the  time  in  which  the 
artist  lived  than  is  found  in  the  best  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

It  remains  to  look  round  and  see  what  is  the  promise  of 
European  art  at  the  present  time.  In  Italy  and  in  Spain 
little  has  been  done  in  this  century.  The  influence  of  the 
school  of  David  is  visible  in  the  works  of  Camuccini  in  the 
former  country,  and  in  those  of  Madrazo  and  Aparicio  in 
the  latter.  Political  events  have  doubtless  contributed  to 
bring  about  these  results.  In  Germany  a  new  sera  has 
commenced.  We  have  passed  too  rapidly  over  the  ground 
to  notice  Oeser(b.  1717,  d.  1799),  Raphael  Mengs  (b.  1728, 
d.  1779),  Angelica Kauffman,  and  others;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  schools  of  Diisseldorf  and  Munich  are  pro- 
ducing works  whose  celebrity  will  be  lasting.  Fresco-painting 
has  started  into  life  again  with  fresh  vigour  in  the  latter 
eapitaL    In  Overbeck,  who  resides  at  Rome,  we  find  the 

Sarity  and  beauty  of  the  Umbrian  school  renewed.  Cornelius, 
alius  Schnor,  and  Henry  Hess,  though  far  from  faultless, 
bave  worked  most  successfully  under  the  patronage  of  the 
kiog  of  Bavaria.  At  Diisseldorf,  Lessing  and  Bendemann  are 
two  very  distinguished  artists,  and  painters  of  considerable 
eminence  are  not  wanting  at  Berlin.  Among  modern  French 
pictures  the  battle-pieces  and  historical  works  of  Horace 
Yemet  bold  a  high  place.  Leopold  Robert  is  celebrated 
for  his  scenes  of  Italian  rural  life,  Granet  for  his  interiors, 
Gudin  and  Isabej  for  their  sea-pieces.  Delaroche  and  Eugdne 
Deveria  are  traitors  to  the  principles  of  David,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  chiefs  of  a  romantic  school  of  French 
historical  painting. 

In  England  there  is,  as  there  ever  has  been,  little  demand 

for  lar^  historical  works.    Yet  at  the  present  moment  no 

portrait  painter  of  great  excellence  has  filled  the  place  of 

Lawrence.     The  earlier  works  of  Wilkie  are  well  known ;  to 

oor  eye  there  is  in  his  later  pictures  a  slightness  and  want 

of  fubstanoe  which  is  not  compensated  for  by  their  focility 

of  execution.     Leslie  and  Mulready  deservedly  possess  a 

high  reputation  in  that  walk  df  art  which  Wilkie  seems 

indined  to  abandon.    Etty's  colour  and  form  are  so  fine 

that  we  regret  the  frequent  absence  of  chaste  feeling  and 

the  predominance  of  academical  display.   The  characteristic 

excellence  of  Eastlake's  pictures  may  be  said  to  be  their 

mity  of  taste  and  the  evident  marks  which  they  bear  of  a 

aighly  cultivated  mind,  deeply  imbued  with  the  feeling  of 

tltt  older  masters.    The  same  refinement  is  visible  in  the 

exquisite  landscapes  of  Calcott.    No  genius  was  ever  more 

nrious  that  that  shown  by  Turner.    ITie  gloomy  grandeur 

of  his  Last  Plague  of  Egypt,  which  is  as  simple  as  a  land- 

Ktpe   of  Nicolas    Poussin,  contrasts    singularly  enough 

vith  the  gorgeousness  of  the  Rise  of  Carthage  or  the 

luly.     Wttiiout  pretending  to  defend  some  of  his  extrava- 
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gances  of  colour,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  pictures 
of  Turner's,  which  now  appear  sober,  were  too  gaudy  for  the 
public  taste  when  they  were  painted,  and  only  obtained 
gradually  the  rank  which  they  hold  at  the  present  day. 

As  a  painter  of  animals,  Edwin  Landsecr  far  surpasses 
any  of  the  old  masters,  and  stands  unrivalled  for  softness, 
breadth  of  touch,  and  wonderful  expression  of  character. 
One  remarkable  feature  in  modern  English  art  is  the  high 
class  of  works  executed  in  water-colours. 

(Miiller,  Handbuch  der  Kunst ;  Sillig,  Catalofirus  Arit- 
ficum;  Vasari,  Vite  dei  Pittori;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica; 
Rumohr,  Italienische  Forschun^en ;  Kugler,  Handbuch 
der  Geschichte  der  Malerei;  Waagen,  Kunst werke  und 
Kiinstler  in  England  und  Paris  ;  Cean  Bermudez,  Diccio- 
nario  de  las  Bellas  Artes ;  Passavant,  Kunsireise  durch 
England  ufid  Belgien ;  Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Pain^ 
ters.) 

PAINTING,  HOUSE,  is  the  art  of  painting  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  our  dwellings  and  other  buildings  with  a 
composition"*  which  shall  preserve  from  decay,  please  the 
eye.  and  render  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is 'applied  less 
liable  to  soil  and  easier  to  be  cleaned.  It  is  executed  either 
in  oil  or  "^distemper. 

In  oil  the  principal  tools  employed  are  brushes  made  of 
hogs'  bristles  for  large  surfaces,  and  sash-tools  made  of 
finer  hair  for  small  work,  as  mouldings,  window-bars,  &c. 
After  being  used,  they  are  kept  in  water  to  prevent  their 
getting  hard. 

White  lead  is  used  for  white  colour ;  it  is  also  the  basis  of 
all  ordinary  colours.  The  colouring  substances  (stainers) 
in  general  use  are  earths,  umber,  ochre,  Siena,  Venetian 
red,  purple,  brown,  &c. ;  the  first  three  are  sometimes 
burnt,  a  process  which  reddens  and  darkens  them.  Metallic 
compounds  are  red  lead,  vermilion,  Prussian  blue,  chrome 
yellow,  verdigris,  Brunswick  green,  verditer,  &c. 

Animal  and  vegetable  colours  are  lakes,  indigo,  ivory 
black,  and  lampblack. 

All  these  require  to  be  ground  very  fine  in  oil.  This 
tedious  and  unwholesome  process  was  formerly  performed 
by  hand,  and  by  painters  for  their  own  use,  but  now  the 
manufacturing  chemists  are  enabled,  by  the  application  of 
machinery,  to  supply  the  articles  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
prepared  at  home;  and  the  painter,  being  relieved  from 
this  troublesome  part  of  his  business,  will,  if  he  aim  at 
excellence  in  his  profession,  turn  his  attention  to  the  higher 
branches  of  his  art,  and  study  the  laws  by  which  colours  are 
related  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  able  to  harmonise  or  con- 
trast them  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  liquids  in  use  are  linseed  oil  (sometimes  boiled  with 
litharge  to  render  it  drying,  and  hence  called  boiled  oil),  and 
oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  called  turps.  These  are  com- 
bined for  use  in  various  proportions  according  to  circum- 
stances :  when  the  paint  is  required  to  bear  a  gloss,  or  is 
intended  for  outside  work,  most  oil  is  used ;  and  for  black, 
chocolate  colour,  green,  &c.,  outside,  boiled  oil  alone,  or 
with  a  very  little  turps,  is  best  For  flatting,  which  has  no 
gloss,  turps  alone  is  requisite.  To  all  naint  a  little  sugar  of 
lead,  or  litharge  (dryers),  should  be  added  to  make  it  dry 
quick.  It  is  important  that  all  surfaces  intended  to  be 
painted  should  be  thoroughly  dry,  otherwise  the  paint  will 
be  liable  to  peel  off. 

With  respect  to  mixing,  the  workman  takes  as  much  white 
lead  as  experience  tells  him  is  requisite,  and  a  little  oil  or 
turps;  and  afier  these  are  mixed  by  stirring  with  a  stiff 
knife,  he  adds  dryers  and  a  portion  of  one  or  more  of  the 
stainers  above  mentioned,  according  to  the  tint  which  he 
wishes  to  produce.  After  reducing  the  mass  to  the  con- 
sistence of  cream  by  the  addition  of  turps  or  oil,  the  whole 
should  be  strained  through  a  piece  of  canvass  or  muslin, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  is  termed  by  the  workmen 
colour. 

For  the  best  work,  the  knots  of  yellow  deal  should  be  cut 
out  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  by  the  joiner,  while 
the  work  is  on  the  bench,  and  pieces  of  the  same  wood  in- 
serted in  their  places  and  glued  in  hand-tight  only,  for  if 
compressed  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  they  will  afterwards 
swell  and  spoil  the  surface.  For  general  purposes  the  knots 
are  painted  with  red  lead  and  size.  When  this  is  dry,  they 
are  smoothed  with  glass-paper,  and  the  work  is  ready  for 
priming,  which  is  composed  of  red  and  white  lead  ground  in 
and  mixed  with  linseed  oil  only.  When  dry,  the  work  is 
again  rubbed  down  with  glass-paper  or  pumice-stone,  and 
all  nail-holes,  &c.  are  stopped  with  put^.    The  following 
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coats  contain  al^out  as  much  oil  as  turps,  and  are  terme<l 
second  colour,  third  colmr,  &c. ;  but  the  last  coat  previous 
to  the  finishing  one  is  in  all  cases  termed  the  ground,  and 
ii  near  the  colour  of  the  intended  finish,  except  for  black, 
green,  and  some  other  coarse  dark  colours,  when  the  ground 
is  lead-colour,  composed  of  white  and  black  mixed  together. 

The  repainting  of  old  work  is  the  same  as  new,  with  the 
omission  of  the  knotting  and  priming. 

Stone-work,  stucco,  &c.  are  treated  the  same  as  wood. 
It  is  the  ffcneral  practice  to  repeat  the  coats,  allowing 
sufficient  time  between  each  to  dry,  till  tlie  work  ceases 
to  absorb,  which  is  known  by  the  absence  of  dull  spots  and 
patches.  It  is  also  the  practice  to  omit  turps  in  mixing 
colour  for  work  which  is  ex|)ected  to  absorb  much.  As  to 
graining,  the  methods,  tools,  and  materials  adopted  in  this 
art  vary  with  almost  every  workman,  and  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  to  describe  in  writing  the  processes  which 
are  so  dependent  on  the  artist's  taste,  but  we  may  observe 
that  the  work  having  received  a  ground  in  oil  of  the  predo- 
minating colour  of  the  material  to  be  imitated,  the  grain  of 
wood  is  generally  represented  by  semi-transparent  colours 
mixed  in  beer.  The  subsequent  varnishing  fixes  the 
colours,  imparts  a  gloss,  and  defends  the  work  from  the 
weather. 

Distemver.—ThQ  brushes  for  largo  surfaces  differ  from 
those  usea  in  oil :  they  are  wider  and  flatter,  and  are  termed 
distemper-brushes;  but  the  tools  for  small  work  are  similar. 
IV biting  takes  the  same  place  in  this  branch  that  white 
lead  holds  in  oil ;  the  colouring  substances  are  similar,  but 
ground  in  water,  and  the  lluids  are  water  and  melted 
size. 

Mixing,^T\\e  whiting  having  been  reduced  to  a  stiff 
paste  with  water  in  which  alum  has  been  dissolved,  the 
colouring  matter  is  added,  and  the  whole  thinned  with 
warm  size.  It  must  then  stand  till  it  gets  cold,  and  it  is  not 
fit  for  use  unless  it  chilis,  or  forms  a  slight  jelly.  It  is  best 
to  strain  it  after  it  has  chilled,  as  the  colouring  substances 
will  sometimes  sink.  Before  applying  this,  the  work  must 
be  well  cleaned,  for  if  there  remains  any  substance  which 
tlie  Aresh  applied  colour  will  soften  and  mix  with,  the  work 
will  not  present  a  uniform  appearance,  but  will  be  cloudy. 
The  best  work  is  painted  first  in  oil,  then  Hatted,  and 
finished  in  distemper ;  but  seldom  more  than  one  coat  of 
distemper  can  be  applied  with  advantage,  for  which  reason 
ears  should  be  taken  to  cover  every  part  equally,  and  parti- 
cularly that  the  brush  touch  no  part  that  is  once  dry ;  for 
this  last  reason  several  men  are  employed  together,  tliat  the 
whole  of  any  surface  (as  a  ceiling)  may  be  covered  before 
any  part  has  time  to  dry. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  among  painten  that 
white  lead  is  the  best  material  for  painting  work  of  all  de- 
scriptions, with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  and  they  affirm  that 
block  paint  is  useless  in  that  respect.  Now,  presuming  that 
tbt  durability  of  paint  depends  on  the  insolubility  of  the 
motariols  used  in  its  composition,  we  might  infer  that  black, 
which  is  composed  of  one  of  the  most  imperishable  bodies 
known,  namely  carbon,  in  tlie  state  of  lampblack,  is  mora 
durable  than  white,  which  is  made  of  carbonate  of  lead,  a 
substance  slightlv  soluble  in  water ;  and  the  following  facts 
confirm  this.  To  be  able  to  judge  fairly,  we  must  have 
black  and  white  of  the  same  age  equally  exposed,  and  on 
the  same  material.  These  conditions  are  all  fulfilled  on 
finger-posts  and  other  public  notices  exposed  by  the  high- 
ways and  on  wooden  grave-roils  in  country  churchyards, 
which  ore  olmost  invoriobly  painted  ond  written  either  block 
and  white  or  white  and  block.  Those  with  block  grounds 
ond  white  letten  may  often  be  seen  with  merely  Uie  ille- 
gible remoins  of  the  inscriptions  while  the  ground  is  quite 
perfect  But  the  block  writing  frequently  remoins  not 
merely  till  the  white  ground  is  washed  owoy,  but  often  till 
the  surfoce  of  the  wood,  except  where  it  is  occupied  by  the 
letten,  is  decomposed  to  the  depth  of  more  than  o  sixteenth 
of  on  inch,  act  uolly  leaving  the  inscription  in  relief;  and 
olthough  most  general  rules  ore  said  to  have  exceptions,  the 
writer  lios  never  met  with  one  to  this. 

PAINTING,  ENAMEL    [Enamxl.] 

PAISIELLO,  GIOVANNI,  was  born  atTarantoin  1741, 
and  entered  at  on  eorly  age  in  tlie  Jesuits*  College  of  thot 
city,  where  he  manifested  so  strong  o  disposition  for  musir^ 
that  his  father,  on  eminent  veterinory  surgeon  in  the  service 
of  Charles  HI.,  wos  prevail«^  on  to  place  his  son  in  the 
Conservotorio  St  Onofrio  at  Noples,  in  which  institution  he 
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pursued  his  studies  under  the  celebrated  Durante.  lie 
there  produced,  among  other  compositions,  o  ronuc  inter- 
lude, which  at  length  became  known  in  ltal>,  and  in  irej 
procured  for  him  on  order  to  compose  on  opera  for  tLt 
Teotro  di  Marsigli  at  Bologna.  From  that  pvriu'l  the  cou- 
mencement  of  his  professional  career  is  to  be  dated,  and  it 
continued  with  undeviating  success,  till  warneil  by  approach- 
ing age,  he  wisely  determined  to  relinquish  his  most  aciits 
occupations,  and  enjoy  in  comparative  ease  his  well-earned 
honours  and  moderate  independence. 

Poisiello*s  reputation  was  speedily  established,  and  be 
soon  accepted  engagements  to  compose  operos  for  every 
great  city  in  Italy ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  produced 
nearly  fifty  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  yeors,  the  as- 

Iority  of  which  of  course  only  enjoyed  a  short-li%'ed  trinmpfa. 
[n  1776  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Catherine  IL,  sod 
continued  in  Russio  nine  yeara,  where  lie  composed  sercrsl 
operoi^  among  which  was  his  Barbiere  di  Siviglia ;  also  so 
oratorio,  Jl  Pastione,  and  many  sonatas.  Sec.  He  ofterwsrdi 
produced  at  Vienna,  at  the  desire  of  Joseph  II.,  II  R§  Tro* 
doro,  and  La  Molinara  ;  and  for  the  some  monaceh  wroti 
twelve  s^'mphonies. 

On  his  return  to  Naples  the  king  appointed  him  hk 
maeitro  di  capella,  ond  settled  on  him  o  pension  of  ISM 
ducats.  The  king  of  Prussia  now  wished  him  to  visit  BeriiB» 
and  the  empress  of  Russia  was  desirous  of  his  retun  to  St 
Petenburg,  but  he  declined  both  engogemaots,  as  well  as 
on  invitation  to  London ;  but  he  compcned  for  tha  Kiog's 
Theatre  La  Locanda,  which  opera  was  subsequently  «»• 
formed  at  Naples  under  the  title  of  //  Fanatieo  in  Benm^ 
On  the  death  of  the  French  general  Hoche,  henrodueed  a 
funeral  symphony,  for  which  he  received  a  hoaoMOM  pre- 
sent from  Bonaparte ;  and  about  the  same  time  brought  oaC 
his  Zingari  in  Fiera. 

The  revolution  at  Naples,  in  1 799,  gave  to  that  eowitry  a 
republican  government  under  which  Poisiello  aoeeptad  the 
ofuce  of '  National  Director  of  Mumc  ;'  but  at  the  restoro- 
tion  of  the  royal  family  this  was  resented  as  an  offence  ol 
magnitude,  and  he  was  suspended  from  all  his  pubUc  fUnc- 
tions.  In  about  two  years  however  his  serrioes  wera  fbood 
to  be  indispensable,  and  he  was  reinstated.  Shortly  afUr 
this  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Bonaparte,  than  Fint 
Consul  of  France,  to  visit  Paris,  and  was  received  in  the 
most  distinguished  manner:  a  salary  of  12,U00  franeswsi 
assigned  to  him,  and  18,000  more  were  added  for  his  tfa> 
veiling  and  incidental  expenses;  besides  which  he  wm 
offered  various  high  and  profitable  appointments,  but  ds- 
clined  them  all  except  that  of  mattre  de  ehapelU  to  tbs 
head  of  the  government  In  Paris  he  produced  thirten 
masses,  motets,  &c.,  o  Te  Deum  for  Napoleon*s  coronatki, 
and  on  opera,  Proserpine^  for  the  Acadenrie  de  Miuiepk 
The  air  of  France  not  agreeing  with  his  wife's  heolth,  ni* 
siello  returned  in  alraut  two  yeon  and  o  half  to  Noplai,  bol 
never  foiled  to  transmit  to  the  French  emperor  a  taend 
composition  for  the  onniversory  of  his  birth. 

A  second  revolution  at  Naples  now  placed  Joseph  BooIp 
parte  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  who  cunflrraod  PlsisidDa 
—who  seems  to  have  been  very  accommodating  in  his  p^ 
lities — in  oil  his  appointments,  with  o  liberal  ougmentolMB 
of  his  salary ;  and  tne  French  emperor  made  him  a  cbcfs&tf 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  with  a  stipend  of  1000  firmer 
Other  honours  were  showered  on  the  composer,  sooMsf 
them  not  mere  distinctions;  and,  to  crown  tho  wholly  hs 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  French  Institute.  Be  diid 
at  Naples,  in  1816.  The  city  rendered  him  funeral  honow 
and  his  Nina  was  given  ot  the  great  theatre  on  the  efwiiy 
of  his  interment  the  king  ond  the  whole  court  altcodiig 
the  performance. 

'  Poisiello,'  soys  the  Chevolier  Le  Sueur*  '  was  noC  only  a 
greot  musician ;  he  possessed  o  large  fund  of  infbrmataiiw 
was  well  versed  in  the  dead  languages,  and  oonvenant  in  oD 

the  bronches  of  literature Endowed  with  a  nohte 

mind,  ho  was  above  all  mean  passions;  he  knew  neilher 
envy  nor  the  fecUng  of  rivalry.'  To  wliich  we  may  add^hii 
his  compositions  afford  the  most  indisputable  proofii  or  on 
accomplished  and  elegant  mind.  If  they  do  not  exhibit  the 
energy  of  the  more  modern  school —that  is,  of  the  school  U 
Germany — they  ore  never  deficient  in  pathos*  they  abound 
in  tenderness,  and  ore  invoriobly  choncterised  bv  truth  d 
expression— by  the  admirable  judgment  with  which  thesdh 
timents  of  the  poet  ore  illustrated ;  and  as  a  melodist  he  is 
yet  without  a  superior — witness,  among  a  multitude  of  ia- 
itancM  that  night  bo  cited,  hia  'Mel  oor  pi&aa  Mi  a«t%! 
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n"  Ltndoro '  (or,  •  Hope  told  a  flattering  Tale,'  and 
emess  form'd '),  which  are  known,  and  will  for 
own,  in  every  corner  of  the  world  where  European 
Itivatcd.  And  though  his  operas,  Elfrida,  Pirro, 
t  di  Sivigliot  La  Mdinaroy  Nina,  &c.  are 
'  the  grander  and  certainly  more  complete  instru- 
of  that  school  of  which  Mozart  is  the  model,  yet, 
ional  accompaniments  and  skilful  management, 
t  now  be  brought  out  successfully,  and,  thus  reno- 
Id  be  admitted  to  have  lost  none  of  those  charms 
atiful  air  must  always  possess,  and  by  which  the 
BIS  captivated. 

EY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
tuated  on  both  banks  of  the  White  Cart,  about 
s  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Clyde, 
N.  lat.  and  4**  26'  W.  long,  and  is  48  miles  west 
rora  Edinburgh,  direct  distance.  In  the  time  of 
he  Romans  had  a  station  here,  and  the  present 
reen  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  preeto- 
the  Roman  fort.  (Chalmers's  Caledonia,  i.,  pp. 
About  the  year  11 60  a  priory  was  founded  on  the 
nk  of  the  Cart,  by  Walter,  high- steward  of  Scot- 
s  name  originally  given  to  this  establishment  ap- 
ire  been  Asseleth :  this  at  least  is  the  spelling 
rs  in  a  charter  ofPavid  I.,  apd  from  which  tne  pre- 
»fPaisley  is  doubtless  derived.  Chalmers  supposes 
5  be  derived  from  the  British  Pasgel-laith  (signify- 
tasture-land) ;  but  a  different  etymology  is  given 
tutor  to  the  *  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,* 
tptnion  that  it  came  from  the  Saxon  Legh  or  Leg 
d  Pais  (peace)  or  Pisa  (peas).  It  was  munin- 
owed  by  the  descendants  of  the  ft)under  with 
»ther  property.  In  1219  Pope  Honorius  issued  a 
;  the  priory  to  an  abbacy,  and  thereby  rendering 
ent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  the  reign 
III.  the  abbot  and  monks  were  incorporated  Dy 
ter,  and  thenceforward  held  their  possessions 
jrown  in  free  regality,  until  the  suppression  of 
eries  in  1535-36,  when  all  the  revenue  and  pri- 
3  resigned  in  favour  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
f  James  duke  of  Chattelherault,  the  then  gover- 
and,  from  whose  descendants  they  passed  to  Lord 
f  Paisley  and  Dundonald.  With  the  growth  of 
ery  there  arose  a  small  town  on  the  opposite  bank 
which  James  I  y.,  in  1488,  erected  intoafree  burgh 
under  the  superiority  of  George  Schaw,  the  abbot 
In  1658  the  family  of  Dundonald  resigned 
of  superiority  in  favour  of  the  Protector,  which 
lation  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II. 
1665 ;  but  shortly  after  (1692)  that  family  again 
le  *  lordship  of  erection  *  from  the  crown,  which 
contract  of  sale,  they  resigned  in  favour  of  the 
\  and  council  of  the  burgh.  It  appears  however 
dundonald  family,  though  no  longer  possessing 
rity  over  the  burgh  of  Paisley,  were  sole  proprie- 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey  till  the  year 
I  tbey  were  feued  by  the  marquis  of  Abercom.  It 
ise  lands  that  the  new  town  of  Paisley  has,  since 
erected. 

Q  of  Paisley,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  then  con- 
jly  of  one  principal  street  and  a  few  straggling 
is  now  the  third  town  of  Scotland  in  population 
cial  importance.  The  houses  are  far  less  hand- 
those  either  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Low 
ofs  are  not  uncommon  even  in  some  of  the  prin- 
ts, particularly  in  the  old  town,  but  they  are 
T  in  number  every  year.  Most  of  the  streets  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  water  is  indifferent  in 
i  the  supply  has  been,  at  least  till  very  recently, 
|uate.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
atcr  which  is  filtered  from  the  Clyde  or  drawn 
igs  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  unsuccessful 
8  made,  in  1825,  to  establish  a  water  company, 
lime  a  capital  of  40,000/.  has  been  subscribed, 
of  parliament  obtained  for  intercepting  thedrain- 
jt  1600  acres  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
3raes,  and  two  reservoirs,  calculated  to  contain 
cubic  feet  of  water,  were,  in  1837,  in  the  course 
m,  and  the  entire  work  was  expected  to  be  com- 
vo  years.  In  the  years  1835  and  1836  there  fell 
53  inches  and  68*3  inches  of  rain  respectively. 


The  nave  of  the  old  abbey  church  is  all  that  remains  of  thtf 
antient  monastery.  It  was  carefully  repaired  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  used  as  a  parish-church. 
The  style  is  chiefly  Gothic.  No  part  is  supposed  to  be  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  in  the  year 
1307,  during  the  wars  of  the  Succession,  the  monastenr  is 
stated  to  h:»ve  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  bvthe  English. 
The  abbey  of  Paisley  wa^  the  family  burial-place  of  the 
Stewarts,  before  their  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and 
since  then  Robert  III.  and  Eupheme,  the  wife  of  Robert  IL, 
were  interred  here.  The  registry  or  chartuary  of  the  abbev 
was  published  by  the  Glasgow  Maitland  Club  in  1832. 
The  other  churches  of  the  establishment  are,  the  High 
Church  (built  in  1766),  the  Middle  Church  (1781),  and  St 
George's  (1819),  the  ministers  of  which  receive  300/.  per 
annum  each.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Gaelic  chapel  and 
a  great  many  other  places  of  worship.  Paisley  is  a  presby- 
tery within  the  s3niod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  The  burgh  and 
new  town  are  united  by  three  stone  bridges,  each  of  two 
arches.  Between  two  of  these,  the  old  and  Sneddon  bridges, 
and  on  the  western  bank,  is  situated  the  castle  or  county- 
hall,  a  fine  stone-building  erected  in  1818,  and  comprising 
a  court-house,  council-chamber,  and  other  offices,  a  debtor^ 
prison,  another  for  criminals,  together  with  a  bridewell  and 
chapel.  Tlie  police  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  regulated  by 
an  act  passed  m  1806, 

Under  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  cap.  77,  the  magistracy 
consists  of  sixteen  councillors,  includino;  a  provost,  four 
baillies,  and  a  treasurer,  one- third  of  whom  retire  from 
office  annually.  The  antient  boundaries  of  the  bureh  are 
far  more  restricted  than  the  present  narliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal boundaries,  which  include  aoout  six  square  miles, 
and  comprise  a  large  agricultural  district.  The  property  of 
the  corporation,  in  1833,  was  estimated  at  58,125/.  The 
income  during  the  same  year  was  3843/.,  and  the  expenditure 
3778/.  The  debts  of  the  corporation,  which  in  1802 
amounted  to  18,000/.,  had  increased  in  1833  to  33,000/. 
This  increase  is  attributed  to  the  outlay  attendinfl^  the  many 
public  works  undertaken  during  the  intervenmg  period. 
Among  the  earlier  works  undertaken  by  the  corporation  is 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Cart,  under  a 
local  act  passed  in  the  year  1787,  authorising  the  council  to 
levy  tonnage  dues  for  that  purpose.  The  bed  of  the  river 
was  considerably  deepened,  except  near  Inchinnan  Bridee, 
where  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  connect  the  parts  of  tne 
river  above  and  below  that  bridge  by  means  of  a  canal  which 
crosses  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Greenock  to  Glas- 
gow, and  which  was  completed  in  1791.  The  Cart  is  now 
navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  from  60  to  80  tons 
burthen.  The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Androssan  Canal; 
the  cost  of  which  already  amounts  to  130,000/.,  but  which 
as  yet  does  not  extend  m  a  westerly  direction  beyond  the 
populous  village  of  Johnstone,  crosses  the  Cart  water  by  an 
aqueduct  bridge  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town.  A  rail- 
way extends  from  the  town  to  a  station  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  C^t ;  and  an  act 
of  parliament  has  lately  been  obtained  for  constructing  a 
branch  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  to  terminate  nearly 
opposite  to  this  station. 

In  1707  the  principal  articles  made  in  the  town  were 
coars^  linen,  chequered  cloths,  and  Bengals,  to  which  sup* 
ceeded  cbequerea  linen  handkerchief^  and  goods  of  a 
lighter  texture,  such  as  lawns.  About  1725  the  machinery 
for  making  white  sewing  or  ounce  thread  was  introduced 
fVom  Holland.  About  1760  the  manufacture  of  silk  gauze 
was  introduced  upon  the  plan  practised  by  the  Spitalflelda 
houses,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  thirty 
years,  was  carried  on  upon  a  very  extensive  acale.  The 
competition  between  the  London  and  Paisley  houses  obliged 
many  of  the  former  to  relinquish  altogether  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article.  Others  removed  their  establishments 
to  Scotland.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton  goods, 
consequent  upon  the  invention  of  Arkwright's  spinning- 
machinery,  lessened  the  demand  for  silken  fkbrics,  the 
manufiicture  of  which  at  Paisley  has  since  then  greatly 

declined. 

In  1 784,  when  the  linen  trade  was  more  prosperous  than 
it  has  ever  been,  either  before  or  since,  the  value  of  the 
manufactures  produced  at  Paisley,  consisting  of  silk  and 
linen  gauze,  lawns,  and  white  sewing  thread,  was  estimated 
at  579,185/.:  th«»:r  value  in  1790  was  660.386/.  Sinoe 
1823  a  great  namber  of  hands  have  been  employed  in  the 
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manufacture  of  crape  dresses,  and  damask  and  embroidered 
shawls,  in  imitation  of  those  im|)ortud  from  China.  Tlie 
gross  amount  of  the  shawls  sold  in  1834  was  estimated  at 
one  million  sterling,  which  was  less  than  in  some  of  the 
preceding  years.  Many  of  the  principal  establishments  of 
the  town  are  now  exclusively  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  among  which  the  mublin  branch 
may  be  particularly  mentioned  as  that  of  which  Paisley 
is  regarded  as  the  chief  seat.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
yarn  used  in  making  the  finer  qualities  of  muslins  is  im- 
ported from  Lancashire.  The  number  of  looms  in  the  town 
m  1837  was  ascertained  to  be  about  6000,  of  which  300  were 
worked  by  Glasgow  houses.  Besides  these,  about  2000 
looms  were  employed  in  the  country  by  Paisley  capital. 
The  total  number  of  weavers  at  the  same  time  was  G040. 
There  are  also  a  large  iron  and  tlirce  brass  founderies,  one 
tan-work,  three  breweries,  three  distilleries,  one  large  soap- 
work,  seven  extensive  bleach-fields,  one  large  silk-throwing 
mill.  &c. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Act  in  1832, 
Paisley  has  returned  one  member  to  the  British  parliament. 
The  boundaries  of  the  parliamentary  borough  comprise 
four  parishes,  whose  aggregate  population,  in  1831,  was 
57,466,  and  was  distributed  among  12,308  families,  of  whom 
iiineteen-twentieihs  were  emploved  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. These  parishes  were,  Wisley  Abbey  (population 
26.006),  High  CUurch  (14,621),  Low  Church  (6965),  Middle 
Church  (9884),  which,  with  five  others,  constitute  what, 
prior  to  1736,  was  called  the  parish  of  Paisley.  The  new 
town  and  suburbs  of  Paisley  and  Johnstone,  which  contain 
respectively  14,739  and  5617  inhabitants,  are  included  in 
the  return  of  Paisley  Abbey  parish.  The  other  three 
parishes,  and  these  only,  are  witniu  the  corporate  liberties. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Irish,  whose 
immigration  materially  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the 
population  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1831.  This 
increase  amounted  to  5032  persons  in  the  three  corporate 
parishes,  and  543 1  persons  in  the  new  town.  The  local 
taxes  levied  within  the  corporate  liberties  amount,  upon  an 
average  often  years,  to  3239/.  per  annum,  of  which  the  sum 
of  2096/.  is  raised  on  account  of  the  i)oor.  From  these 
taxes  the  inhabUants  of  the  new  town  are  entirely  exempted, 
as  well  as  from  certain  charges  paid  by  those  who  carf>'  on 
business  *  within  the  burgh.'  Although  Renfrew  is  the 
county  town.  Paisley  has  long  been  the  seat  of  the  sheriff's 
or  county  court.  In  1815  an  additional  sheriff's  court  was 
established  at  Greenock,  and  since  then  the  county  has 
been  divided  into  two  districts,  called  the  upper  and  lower 
wards,  the  former  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  court  of 
Paisley. 

lliere  is  a  weekly  market  on  Tliursday,  and  four  fairs, 
each  of  three  days'  duration,  which  arc  held  in  February, 
May,  August,  and  November.  The  market  and  two  of  the 
fairs  were  originally  established  by  charter  of  Charles  II., 
granted  in  1665. 

In  1834  there  were  three  parochial  and  fourteen  non- 
parochial  schools  in  the  parish  of  Middle  Church.  The 
greatest  number  of  children  which  attended  the  fourteen 
non-parochial  schools  during  the  half  year  ending  with 
Ladv-day,  1834,  was  517  boys  and  396  girls;  the  least  num- 
ber during  the  same  |)eriud  was  425  boys  and  338  girls.  In 
High  Church  parish,  where  there  were  no  parochial  schools, 
but  the  same  number  (fourteen)  of  non- parochial,  the 
greatest  number  of  children  was  888  boys  and  751  girls, 
and  the  least  number  685  boys  and  493  girls.  One  of  these 
was  a  charity  school,  wherein  150  day  and  100  evening  pu- 
pils were  taught  gratuitously.  In  Low  Church  parish 
there  was  a  burgh  school.  The  other  schools  in  this  parish, 
six  in  number,  none  of  which  were  parochial,  were  attended 
by  555  children,  including  evening  classes.  In  Paisley 
Abbey  parish  there  were  thirty-one  schools,  entirely  non- 
paruchial.  The  greatest  number  of  attendances  in  the  half 
)ear  uas  1268  boys,  782  girls;  the  least  number  is  not 
statt'd.  In  a  diNlrict  of  the  parish  of  High  Church,  con- 
taining a  population  of  1047  persons,  there  were  46  children 
between  the  uges  of  5  and  10  who  could  not  read  and  were 
not  at  M'.hool ;  96  betMcen  the  ages  of  10  and  15  who  could 
not  write;  lb  above  the  age  of  15  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  and  there  weie  96  children  at  school.  The 
above  returns  do  not  include  Sunday-schools,  which  were 
aitendel  by  more  than  1500  children.  The  number  in 
>636  was  4190.    {New.  SiaL  Ace.)    It  ww  remarked  by  the 


Commissioners,  from  whose  Report  these  munben  are  taketi. 
that  of  the  families  employed  in  factories,  a  greater  pn^ 
portion  of  the  children  were  attending  school  than  of  the 
families  of  weavers  and  labourers.  Since  the  date  of  ibt 
Commissioners'  Report,  an  infant-school  has  been  opened, 
an  endowed  school  has  been  established,  and  a  govenucnl 
grant  of  700/.,  augmented  by  the  subscriptions  of  Ibe  in- 
habitants, has  aflorded  the  means  of  erecting  three  new 
school-rooms  and  enlarging  an  old  one.  About  three  yevi 
since,  an  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  lAsii- 
tuting  a  school  for  tlie  middle  and  higher  classes,  lo  bt 
called  the  *  Paisley  Academy.'  There  are  withia  the  leva 
45  friendly  societies,  numbering  from  120  to  600  nseiabtn 
each,  and  two  of  which  are  supported  and  condueted  ex- 
clusively by  females.  These  societies  upon  the  whole  ait 
stated  to  have  succeeded  remarkably  well.  The  *  Pkklcy 
Provident  Bank'  was  established  in  1815.  Its  receipts  lur 
the  year  ending  October  30,  1836,  amounted  to  45iUiL 
There  is  a  public  dispensary,  an  inflrmary^a  mechapia* 
institution,  several  subscription  libraries,  &c. 

{Reporii  on  Scotch  MunicijHiUiics,  1836;  Abitroti  ff 
Rejfort  on  the  state  qf  Education  in  ScotloRd^  I(s37«  xltii, 
p.  628-3 1 ,  and  other  Parliamentary  Paper t ;  Chalmers's  Ca^ 
donia;  CtLmden'ti  Britannia ;  Pennant*s7b«rtfiScoliSsarf; 
Wilson's  Agricultural  Survey  of  Rer^rewMrg,  Uli; 
Crawford*s  Heiifreirshire,  edited  by  Robertson,  4tOn  Paislej, 
1818 ;  New  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland;  &e.) 

PAL- AI R.     [Ill NDUSTAN,  voL  xii.,  p.  208.] 

PALACE,  a  word  adopted  into  all  Eurooean  lanfngM 
from  the  Latin  Palaiium,  the  name  given  oy  Augustus  la 
his  residence  on  the  Mons  Palatinus  at  Riome.     la  'm 
stricter  meaning  it  is  restricted  to  a  royal  abodes  by t  is  ona- 
sionallv  applied  to  any  sumptuous  habitation.    In  IiaJjr  iha 
term  Palazzo,  taken  by  itself,  is  used  for  any  large  fn*""iyT 
or  nDbleman's  house ;  and  palaces  of  this  dats  eonstitute, 
aAer  churches,  the  principal  architectural  fisatuei  of  Genoa, 
Florence,  Rome,  Milan,  Vicenza,  Venice,  and  other  cities 
to  which  they  impart  an  air  of  grandeur  which  it  wanliM 
in  the  street  architecture  of  this  country ;  for  in  spite  of  aE 
other  delects  and  the  bad  taste  they  frequently  di^day,  ihty 
generally  possess  the  redeeming  quality  of  dignity.   Oar 
own  metropolis,  on  the  contrary,  possessea  scarcely  h      i 
dozen  private  mansions  that  have  any  pretensions  to  c 
nal  nobleness  of  style.    In  fact  the  most  palaiio-Uke  I 
ings  we  have  are  one  or  two  of  our  modem  clubhb— » 
more  especially  the  new  Reform  Club-house,  which ' 
all  the  previously  erected  ones.     Neither  are  any 
royal  ralaces,  with  the  single  exception  of  Windti     s*       m 
by  architectural  magnificence ;  both  in  extent  and      U  m^T 
are  surpassed  bv  several  of  the  country-seata  of  •       i 
St.  Jameses  Palace  is  remarkable  only  for  its 

uncouth  appearance.    Considered  as  a  work  ^^t-,-, 

Buckingham  Palace  is  absolutely  discreditable  to  tht 
sent  age,  its  sole  characteristics  being  excessive  li 
of  manner,  and  feebleness  and  triviality  of  stvle;  Vhh«m 
if  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  Jones's  intended  o      i 
Whitehall  would  at  all  events  have  been  a  pile  oJ 
dignity.    Kensington  Palace  is  merely  a  respecti 
of  brick  buildings,  and  Wren's  edifice  at  liamptokt  \^w 
no  more  than  a  lumpish  piece  of  formality,  dMitule  ei 
nity  and  elegance. 

In  fact,  there  are  throughout  the  whole  of  Eu 
few  royal  palaces,  whatever  may  be  their  magnit     »• 
distinguished    by   superior    architectural    taste.      la 
French  capital,  it  is  only  the  eastern  Abrade  of  the  ]       <m 
the  river  front,  and  the  inner  court  wnich  can  lav  m 
to  beauty  or  richness,  the  Tuileries  being  only  n 
quaint  grotesqueness.    The  Vatican  at  Rome  is  > 

huge  irregular  pile,  and  Versailles  and  the  Bseua       i 
withstanding  the  millions  they  cost,  both  moniunw 
ex(*eedingly  bad   taste.      Though  fiur  from  beni 
royal  palace  at  Madrid,  begun  in  1737,  from  the  wc 
Giamhattista  Sachetti,  an  Italian  architect,  is  a  ataU...  mm- 
regular  pile,  it  being  470  feet  square,  and  100  in  1 
but  the  effect  such  a  mass  would  otherwise  prnrfibM 
greatly  impaired  by  the  number  of  mezzanines.    1     is 
remark  applies  to  the  celebrated  palace  erected  by  i      1 
of  Naples,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century*  ^^  ^ 
and  of  which  Vanvitelli  was  the  architect.    Inia  hww> 
is  certainly  characterised  by  magnitude,  for  it  eatlends 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  569  from  north  to  south:  fsl 
either  grandeur  of  conception  or  mijestj  of  atjto 
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e,  certainly  not  enough  to  reconcile  us  to  the  pro- 
scution  of  80  very  indifferent  a  design.  The  royal 
Stockholm  is  a  stately  edifice  in  the  Italian  style, 
the  original  design,  by  Count  Tessin,  was  consider- 
Ailed.  The  original  imperial  winter-palace  at  St 
irg  was  a  vast  pile  erected  by  the  Italian  architect 

in  the  reign  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  of  most 
aspect  towards  the  quay  of  the  Neva,  but  exceed- 

y  and  grotesque  as  to  style.  This  structure,  or 
lie  chief  portion,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  be- 
)f  1838,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt,  though  we  do 
V  whether  according  to  an  entirely  fresh  design. 
e  Residenz  and  Konigsbau  at  Munich  have  already 
keu  of  elsewhere.    [Munich.] 

us  as  have  been  the  sums  expended  upon  many 
fftlifices,  every  one  of  them  falls  very  short  of  the 
royal  palace,  in  which,  if  anywhere,  not  only  all  the 
nd  pomp  of  architecture,  but  a  certain  colossal 
r  aspect  should  present  itself.  This  can  never  be 
ibed  where  stories  above  stories  are  allowed  to  dis- 
Qselves  externally.  That  is  but  a  vulgar  species 
ictural  grandeur  which  is  produced  by  a  numerical 
ation  of  Irttle  parts  and  features.  All  the  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  an  extensive  household 
i  turned  towards  inner  courts,  and  the  whole  ex- 
^ing  only  a  single  range  of  lofty  windows  above  the 
x>r,  should  be  left  for  the  unrestrained  display  of 
re,  and  sculpture  upon  a  noble  scale,  without  any 
are.  of  littlenesses.  By  such  a  disposition,  too,  con- 
irould  perhaps  be  found  far  better  consulted  than 
,  because,  while  all  the  apartments  for  official  and 
ptions  and  court  entertainments  would  be  con- 
ether,  the  whole  of  the  vast  number  of  subordinate 
uired  in  such  a  habitation  would  be  concentrated 
e  general  plan,  and  at  the  same  time  might  be 
ely  apart,  by  means  of  galleries  between  the  outer 
'  range,  communicating  at  intervals  with  lesser 

and  staircases  attached  to  the  suites  of  lesser 
1  private  apartments  of  every  description. 
/ADES.    [Trilobites.] 
£MON,    the    generic   name    fur    the   Prawns, 

iMONIANS.or  PALiEMO'NIDiE,  Prawn  tribe. 
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LOGRAPHY.    The  study  of  antient  documents, 

modem  antiquaries  '  Palseography,'  is  too  exten- 

jject  to  be  canvassed  at  length  in  a  work  like  the 

We  content  ourselves  therefore  with  pointing  out 

dent  the  most  eligible  works  on  the  subject,  and 

ing  before  him  as  briefly  as  possible  the  indices 

re  been  published  to  the  manuscript  stores  of  this 

countries. 

troduction  to  Bibliography,'  by  Mr.  Hartwell  Home, 
some  elementary  matter  very  well  adapted  for  the 
:  it  is  however  principally  compiled  from  some 
rorks  on  the  subject.  The  splendid  volumes  re- 
ibliahedby  the  French  historical  commission,  under 
of  *  Elements  of  Palseography,' may  be  safely  stated 
n  every  particular  that  can  be  wished  for ;  and  this 

0  iuminous  in  its  details,  that  we  need  do  no  more 
r  to  it  for  the  usual  abbreviations  employed  in  the 

« in  every  kind  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  do- 
llher*s  '  Lexicon  Diplomaticum '  may  also  be 
to  as  a  useful  work.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
lution  the  reader  against  a  book,  published  some 
ce,  entitled  *  A  Guide  to  Court  Hand,*  by  Mr. 
rfaich  is  as  full  of  errors  as  a  book  can  well  be. 

series  of  abbreviations  are  found  in  all  Latin 
pts,  and  these  have  been  imitated  in  type  in  the 

the  late  Record  Commission.  Mr.  Black  has 
omplcte  list  of  these  abbreviations,  with  explana- 
ihe  •  Excerpta  Historica.* 

1  quantity  of  abbreviations  are  merely  arbitrary, 
quires  practice  and  ingenuity  before  all  kinds  can 
ith  any  facility ;    for  instance,  the  capital  letter  A 

found  to  represent  the  following  words: — Ab, 
Lbi,  Actiacus,  Actio,  Actus,  Ad,  iEdilis,  iEdilitius, 
arium,  iEs,  Ager,  Ago,  Agrippa,  Agrippina,  Aio, 
us.  Alius,  Alter,  Amantissimus,  Ambo,  Amen, 
^mnis,  Anima,  Animus,  Annus,  Ante,  Antiochia, 
,  Apollo,  Apponere,  Apud,  Aqua,  Aratrum,  Arbi- 
rbitrium,  Argentum,  Aristoteles,  Artificialis,  Ascia, 
as,  Asiiis,  At,  Auctor,  Auctoritas,  Augusta,  Augus- 


talis,  Augustus,  Aulus,  Aurelius,  Aumm,  Auspicium,  Aut, 
Auxihum,  Avis,  Avus.  The  edition  of  Gains  by  Goeschen 
Berlin,  ]824,  contains  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
sigla  or  abbreviations  which  are  used  in  the  Verona  MS. 
They  are  very  numerous :  and  as  one  abbreviation  often 
represents  a  great  many  different  words,  it  is  only  from  the 
context  that  the  meaning  in  any  given  instance  can  be 
ascertained.    [Gaius.] 

.  We  now  proceed  to  present  the  reader  with  the  principal 
desideratum  in  this  branch  of  literature,  a  list  of  catalogues 
of  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  this  country  and  the 
Continent 

The  British  Museum. — In  point  of  real  interest  and 
value,  the  collection  of  manuscripts  preserved  in  this  noble 
establishment  surpasses  every  other. 

1.  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,'  fol.,  Lond.,  1802. 

This  collection  forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
Museum's  stores ;  but  it  is  so  well  known,  that  any  further 
notice  of  it  here  is  unnecessary. 

2.  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,'  4  vols,  fol.,  1808-12. 

Mr.  Halliwell  says  that '  the  first  portion  of  this  catalogue 
is  very  well  compiled,  but  the  third  volume  is  full  of  imper- 
fections and  errors :'  the  fourth  volume  contains  an  excel- 
lent index  by  Mr.  Home.  This  collection  includes  numerous 
MSS.  of  every  class. 

3.  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  additional  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,*  by  S.  Ayscough,  2  vols.  4to.,  Lond., 
1782. 

A  new  catalogue  of  these  MSS.  is  in  preparation. 

4.  'A  Catalogue  of  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,' fol.,  London,  1819. 

The  most  remarkable  and  valuable  portion  of  this  collec- 
tion is  the  Burghley  Papers,  which  fill  121  folio  volumes, 
and  comprise  a  multitude  of  state  documents,  together  with 
the  political  and  miscellaneous  correspondence  of  Lord 
Burghley,  extending  throughout  the  long  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  collection  also  contains  the  papers  of  £^. 
White  Kennett,  bishop  of  Peterborough ;  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  of  Sir  Julius  Csdsar,  judge  of  the  Admiralty  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Bishop  Kennett's  papers  relate  to 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  and  to  the  biography 
of  the  more  eminent  of  the  clergy,  with  materials  for  a 
detailed  history  of  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  or  of  places 
therein.  The  papers  of  Sir  Julius  Ccesar  furnish  most 
ample  information  respecting  the  finances  of  the  reigns  in 
which  he  was  officially  employed,  and  contain  many  curious 
articles  on  the  privileges  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  Ad- 
miralty, Requests,  Star  Chamber,  and  Exchequer.  Exclu- 
sive of  these  larger  series,  the  Lansdowne  manuscripts  have 
many  volumes  of  great  interest ;  among  them  a  volume  of 
letters  by  royal,  noble,  and  eminent  persons  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  that  of  George  lU. ; 
two  volumes  of  letters  WTitten  by  foreign  sovereign  princes 
and  other  distinguished  strangers  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries;  three  volumes  of 
lettei-s  to  Henry  Cromwell,  when  chief  governor  of  Ire- 
land; eleven  volumes  of  the  papers  of  Dr.  John  Pell, 
envoy  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland;  five  volumes  of  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  papers; 
and  three  volumes  containing  the  correspondence  of  the 
Earl  of  Melfort  during  his  negotiations  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1690.  Neither  would  it  be  right  to  pass  over  with- 
out notice  numerous  monastic  chartularies  and  registers ; 
among  them,  registers  of  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, of  Harewood  Priory,  of  Lund»  Priory,  of  the  monastery 
of  Gerondon,  of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  and  of  the  Abbey  of 
Melsa;  two  registers  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  and  one  of  the 
prebendsd  church  of  Edyndon  in  Wiltshire. 

5.  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Francis  Hargrave,  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,'  4to,  London,  1818. 

These  MSS.  relate  almost  exclusively  to  law ;  they  con- 
sist of  year  books,  reports,  readings  on  various  statutes, 
treatises  on  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  collections  of  cases  and  opinions, 
collections  respecting  the  customs  and  privileges  of  London 
and  other  places,  and  tracts  and  dissertations  on  numerous 
points  and  matters  of  law,  with  a  few  historical,  political, 
and  miscellaneous  papers  and  letters. 

6.  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the 
British  Museum,'  4to.,  London,  1724. 

This  contaiott  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Royal  Library  at  St. 
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JamesV  tnd  possesses  curious  articles  in  almost  every 
branch  of  literature. 

7.  '  Catalogus  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Bibliothecs 
Bumeian89/  fol.,  London,  1830. 

It  contains  about  520  volumes  of  manuscripts;  among 
which  are  five  manuscripts  of  the  gospels  in  the  original 
Greek,  of  the  eleventh,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries; 
copies  of  commentaries  upon  the  scriptures,  both  in. Greek 
and  Latin;  and  manuscripts  of  the  didactic  and  contro- 
versial  works  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 
But  the  most  important  portion  of  the  collection  consists  of 
manuscripts  of  the  classical  authors.  Of  these,  the  cele- 
brated manuscript  of  the '  Iliad'  of  Homer,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Charles  Townloy,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  first  place 
in  estimation.  Though  probably  not  older  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
plete manuscripts  of  the  '  Iliad,*  and  is  particularly  valu- 
able, both  on  account  of  the  correctness  of  its  text  and  also 
of  the  copious  scholia  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  Two 
copies  of  the  Greek  orators  likewise  deserve  especial  notice; 
one  of  them,  written  upon  vellum,  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant manuscript  extant  of  these  authors ;  it  yields  many 
valuable  readings,  and  supplies,  besides  smaller  lacuna), 
portions  of  Isa»us,  Lycurgus,  and  Dinarchus.  There  is  also 
an  important  manuscript  of  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  with 
maps,  in  the  original  Greek ;  a  volume  containing  the 
twenty  comedies  of  Plautus,  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
collated  by  Mr.  Hildyard  for  his  editions  of  the  '  Menaechmi' 
and'  Aulularia;*  a  beautiful  manuscript  of  Callimachus; 
and  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  mathematical  collections  of  Pap* 

(us  Alexandrinus,  which    formerly  belonged  to    Baroci. 
Pappus.] 

8.  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  Arundel  Manuscripts  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,'  ^1.,  London,  1834. 

This  collection  is  rich  in  materials  for  the  history  of  our 
own  country  and  language,  having  no  less  than  seven  copies 
of  the  '  Historia  Briton um '  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  copies 
of  the  histories  or  annals  of  Henrv  of  Huntingdon,  Ralph 
Higden,  Roger  de  Hoveden.  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Nicolas  Trivet,  and  others.  It  has  also  a  recent  but  unique 
manuscript  of  Ingulph's '  Descriptio  Abbatia;  Crdylandensis,' 
and  a  volume  of  letters  and  other  documents  relative  to  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  firom  Katherine  of  Aragon,  some  of 
which  are  original.  There  are  also  chartularies  of  the 
Abbey  of  St  Alban's,  of  the  hospital  without  the  Southgate 
at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at  Col- 
chester, of  the  abbeys  of  Sibton  and  Tinteme,  of  the  monas- 
teries of  St  Austin  and  Christ^Church,  Canterburv ;  of  the 
convent  of  St  Mary  and  St  Margaret,  Dartford;  of  the 
abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  of  that  of  Newenham  in  Devon- 
shire. We  may  also  mention  a  curious  volume  entitled 
'  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,*  composed  a.d.  1 340,  by  a  monk  of 
Quiterbury,  in  the  Kentish  dialect  of  that  period,  and  which 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Wright ;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  volumes  on  jurisprudence,  comprising  the  'Digests 
and  Codex  of  Justinian,  the  *  Decretum '  of  Gratian,  and 
the  'Decretals'  of  Gregory  XII.  and  Boniface  VIII., 
with  numerous  glosses,  commentaries,  dissertations  upon 
texts,  summaries,  and  collections  of  decisions,  cases,  and 
opinions. 

9.  '  Catalogue  of  the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,' 24  vols.  fol. 

These  are  deposited  ibr  general  use  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  Museum. 

Other  Litnrariei  in  Great  Britain. — ^We  possess  the  fol- 
lowing printed  catalogues : — 

1 .  *  Catalogi  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  AnglisD  et  Hiber- 
ni»,  in  unum  collecti,  cum  indice  alphabetico,'  foL,  Oxon, 
1697. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  and 
Ashmolean  manuscripts ;  the  second,  those  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  third,  of  various  libraries  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  fourth,  of  Irish  librarieH.  '  A  Short  Account 
of  some  MSS.  in  the  English  Libraries  which  contain  parts 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  bv  Dr.  Hach,  Jun.,'  was  printed  in  the 
•Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichtliche  Rcchtswissenschaft,'  vol.  v., 
1823. 

2.  •  Catalogus  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  Col.  Corp. 
Christi.  Cantab.,'  4to.,  Cantab.,  1777. 

3.  '  Catalogus  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Eccles.  Cathed. 
Dunelmensis,'  fol..  Dun.,  )  824. 

4.  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,' by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  4  to.,  London,  1816. 


5. '  A  Catalogue  of  the  miscellaneoot  Manuirriplf 
Library  of  the  Royal  Society,' by  J.  O.  HalitweU.Baq 
London,  1840. 

6.  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  Archiepiscopal  MSS. 

the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace,'  by  Todd,  foL.  a^ouo. 

7.  '  Catalogus  sive  Notitia  Manuscripton       aaii 
Clarke,  eomparati  in  Dibliotheca  Bodieiaita  ) 
4to.,Oxon,  1812. 

Principally  classical. 

8.  '  Catalogus  Codicum  MSS.  et  InapmtoniiB  ei 
Manuscriptis,  olim  D'Orvilliani,'  4to.,  Oxon,  1806. 

This  collection  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

9.  '  A  minute  Catalogue  of  each  particular  Ifaoi 
contained  in  Wood's  CoUection  at  Oxford,*  Bva  'Vf. 

We  must  here  notice  the  splendid  library  of        f 
Phillip^  Bart,  at  Middle  Hill,  Worcesteral        « 
sesses  the  largest  known  private  collection  bu 

and  charters,  some  of  which  are  of  t 
importance.    A  slight  catalogue  of  u  |ivruuu  %n 
been  privately  printed  by  the  learned  posMtMr  a»  u 
private  press,  and  this  has  been  copied  into  Hm 
pilation.    The  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Holkham  pi 
valuable  collection,  of  which  a  brief  aocounl  hat  «| 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  oi  the 
Society  of  Literature.*    Dr.  O'Conor  prepared  a  cat 
of  the  MSS.  at  Stowe,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bucl 
which  was  privately  printed  in  1818,  in  two  ' 
Considerable  numbers  of  MSS.  are  likewise  pm 
the  Glasgow  University  library,  Lincoln  Cmtbeiui 
in  various  places,  by  far  too  numerous  for  i 

even  a  bare  outline;  we  give  however  a  i 
documents  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  Lu..«»       «j 
hope  that  it  will  prove  useftil  to  the  an 
torian : — 

1 .  Negociationes  et  foedera  cum  principibna  i 

2.  Gentis  hujus  atque  populi  prttclane  res  g< 
lia  aliisque  region  thus  transmarinis. 

3.  Homagium  et  ser^itia,  in  qutbus  Seotk  ab  i 
pendet 

4.  Hibernia)  in  legibus  et  dominiis  coi 

5.  Dominium  mariumBritannieorum,  \ 

a  Piscatione  in  prsdictis  maribus  prohibetw 

a  Regibus  Anglia)  impetrata,  generali  pi  m 

probatum. 

6.  De  rebus  Wallin,  ac  etiam  compotis  rsditiu  Fc 
Wallia). 

f.  Qua  res  potissimum  ad  commoda  speetaroBt  1 
MonavisD,  Insularum  Cssaris  et  8ami»,  Vaseooifl; 
Burdegalie,  aliarumque  Gallia  partium,  qoamdiu  sal 
lorum  ditione  tenerentur. 

8.  Jus  linealis  successionis,  quo  reges  J 
Galliarum  vendicant 

9.  TenursD  terrarum  in  Anglia  extents^,  sive  met; 
maneriorum,  et  inquisitiones  post  mortem,  ostenc 
terras  defunctus  tenuit,  quis  proximus  hieres,  et  i 
habuit 

10.  Libertates  atque  privilegia  coneeesa  nrbibns  o 
que  corporatis,  vel  personis  pri^^atis,  uti  leta^  laercata 
communia  pastura,  waivia,  extrahura,  felonam  born 
tagium,  &c.,  et  quicquid  aliud  ad  fiseum  regium  | 
turum  est,  vel  ex  eo  proventurum. 

11.  Coronationes   regum    Anglise,   cum    pa 
tenuris  et  clameis  singulorum  qui  dictis  eorona»Kiuv 
serviro  tenentur,  una  cum  ordine  et  ratione  pBoeesaio 

12.  Brevia,  placita,  processus  spectantes  ad  sopt 
Cancellaria  curiam,  ad  curias  Banci  Regii,  Coma 
Placitorum,  Scaccarii,  et  justitiariorum  itineran 

13.  Concessiones  regia  custodia  comitatut 
oppidorum,  et  portuum.     Conscriptiones  et  dvamta 
arum  tam  marinarum  quam  terrestrium  in  ragm  pro] 
tionem. 

14.  Fundationes  abbatiarum  et  priovatQum,  a 
lodium  religiosarum  in  Anglia,  Wallia,  Gallia,  et  mi 
una  cum  singularum  ordinibus,  terrisque  et  pose 
iisdem  donatis. 

1 5.  Meta  et  termini  forestarum  in  Anglia  earn  e 
foresta  riorum. 

16.  Inspeximus  et  irrotulationes  chartamm  et  nni 
torum,  tam  ante  quam  post  Conquettum  eoneesson 

1 7.  Irrotulantes  multarura  evidentiarum  et  eont 
inter  personas  invicem  datorum. 

1 8.  Concessiones  et  constitutiones  plorimomiD  sop 
ordinis  officiorum  is  regnis  AngliA  el  Hibeniau 
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Bcium  Mareschalli  AiiglisB. 

lartsD  et  creationes  procerum. 

parum  bulln  autop^raphse. 

lulus  taxationis  PapalU,  continens  valorem  singu- 

neficiorum  in  Anglia. 

^ia  regum  Anglise  in  rebus  ecclesiasticis  accurato 

« 

lamplurima  recorda  prsecipue  spectantia  ad  rem 
iam,  numariam,  fiscalero,  classiariam,  ad  militiam» 
a,  et  regni  defensionum  per  multa  ssecula. 
ixHia  et  subsidia  fisco  regie  ooncessa. 
lartsB  et  confirmationes  libertatum  et  privilegiorum 
et  scholis  concessorum. 

nsentationes  factas  a  Domino  Rege  ad  ecclesias, 
aj^  eC  eapellas. 

bula  rotubrum    parliamenti  hodie  extantium  in 
stodis  recordorum  in  turri  Londiniensi,  ab  an  4 
ad  an  22  Edw.  IV. 

ost  complete  index  to  tbe  literary  stores  of  the 
t  is  in  Uaenel's  *  Catalogus  labrorum  Manuscrip- 
li  in  BibUotheois  6alli»,  Helvetiae,  Belgii,  Britan- 
I        Hiipamo,  Lusitaniss  asservantur/  published 

iii  1830.     To  that  work  \fe  refer  the  reader, 
ing  that  the  portion  containing  an  account  of 
uscripts  of  this  country  is  very  imperfectly  and 
'cuted. 

ge  qf  Manuscripii, — ^There  are  several  criteria 
ire  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  age  of  manuscripts, 
uiret  much  practice  before  a  really  correct  opinion 
•articulars  can  be  given ;  and  so  much  depends  upon 
I  examination  of  a  large  number  of  all  ages,  tnat 
)le  rules  can  be  given  on  the  subject.  We  refer 
at  to  Wailly's  •  Palaeography.* 
)ks  principally  made  use  of  in  the  preceding  slight 
€ — I,  The  Appendix  to  the  Last  Report  qf  the 
"tommUiumere ;  2,  Halli well's  Hints  to  Novices 
tript  Literature ;  3,  ElSmens  de  Palaographie, 
it  Casley's  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  tf^  King's 
Bat  the  most  accessible  work  on  this  subject  is 

on  Bibliography^  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell 

author  of  the  valuable  '  Index '  to  the  Harleian 
c,  which  contains  much  useful  information  for  the 
»ader. 

('OMYS,  Professor  Kaup's  name  for  an  extinct 
Elodenls  from  the  Epplesheim  sand. 
)le,  Palacmys  castor oides  (Kaup). 
SONISCU8,  a  remarkable  genus  of  Heterocercal 
es,  oonstitnted  by  M.  Agassiz,  and  included  by 
le  first  family  (Lepidostei)  of  his  great  order  of 
1  fishes.    Its  place  in  this  family  will  appear  from 
ing  synopsis  of  the  Lepidostei : — 
y  elongated,  Aisiform,  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  verte- 
td  longer  than  the  lower  lobe. 
mthodes. 
topterus. 
tbltfpterus. 
l€eoniscus, 

r»       r. 
ij      s  OToad. 

pper  lobe  of  the  tail  verteb rated. 
liysomHS. 
'roiepis, 

111  regular  (the  lobes  nearly  equal). 
traeonolepis. 

s. 
f  ted,  fusiform,  tail  forked  or  rounded. 

^Hwnwwf,  Lepidotus,  Pholidophorus, 

tw,  Notagogus, 

i  character  of  Paloeoniscus  is  thus  given  :— 
9  )f  moderate  size,  with  small  rays  on  their 

uvirial  fin  opposite  the  interval  of  the  ventral 

1        Scales  moderate.    In  some  species  the  scales 

the  body  is  broader  and  shorter  than  in  the 

■V  are  always  large  mesial  scales  in  front  of  the 
1  anal  fins. 

nus  comprehends  Palsdoniscum  and  Paledothris- 
ainville. 

ologioal  interest  of  this  genus  is  considerable,  in- 
s  the  numerous  species  appear  to  be  very  definitely 
id  in  the  strata  of  the  Carlx>niferous  and  Saliferous 
of  Europe  and  America.  The  following  is  the 
Buecies  examined  by  Agassiz,  with  their  localities* 
iC  tiie  tettaliom  ia  which  tiiey  oecur  i-^-V 


2.  P.  fultus 


2.  P.  Duvemoy 

3.  P.  minutus 

4.  P.  Blainvillii 

5.  P.  Voltzii 

6.  P.  angustus 


Coal  formation    Sunderland 

(Massuohusetts). 
West  wick  (Conneo- 
ticut). 

Coal  formation    Munster  Appel. 

Coal  formation    Munster  AppeL 

Coal  formation     Near  Autun. 

Coal  formation    Near  Autun. 

Coal  formation    Munster  Appel. 


7.  P.  Vi-atislavensis   Rotheliegende     Ruppersdorf  in 

Bohemia. 

6.  P.  lepidurus    •      Rotheliegende     Scharfeneck  in  Co, 

Glatz. 

9.  P.  Freieslebeni      Zechstein .     •     Mansfield,  Hessei 

Eisleben,  &c. 

10.  P.  magnus     •       Zechstein.     •     Mansfield. 

11.  P.  macropomus      Zechstein  •     •     Mansfield. 

12.  P.  elegans      •      Lower  part  of      East  Thickley  in 

Magnesian  Durham. 

Limestone 

13.  P.  Robisoni   •        Carbonif.  lime^    Burdiehouses  (near 

stone  Edinburgh). 

14.  P.  striolatus     *      Carb.  limest.       Burdiehouses. 

1 5.  P.  omatissimus      Carb.  limest       Burntisland  (Fife). 

16.  P.  comtus   .     •      Magnes.  limest.  Durham. 

1 7.  P.  glaph3rrus    .       Magnes.  limest  Durham. 

18.  P.  macrophthalmus  Magnes.  limest   Durham. 

19.  P.  longissimus        Magnes.  limest   Durham. 

20.  P.  carinatus     •       CSarbonif.  series  Newhaven  (near 

Edinburgh). 
The  researches  of  Agassiz  have  given  a  simple  and  beau- 
tiful generalization  of  the  distribution  of  these  species;  the 
scales  of  the  Palasonisci,  which  abound  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion, are  almost  universally  smooth ;  those  of  the  species 
which  belong  to  the  magnesian  limestone  are  almost  univer- 
sally striated  or  sculptured.  We  find  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  as  at  Burdiehouses,  and  at  Ardwick  near  Man- 
chester, but  it  rests  on  a  considerable  number  of  coinci- 
dences. It  is  an  unexpected  result  of  Agassiz's  critical  in- 
quiry into  the  forms  of  fossil  fishes,  that  the  Palseonisci  of 
the  English  magnesian  limestone  are  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  zechstein  of  Grermany,  notwithstanding  the 
supposed  contemporaneity  of  the  rocks. 

PAL^ORNIS.      [PSITTACIDJE.] 

PALiEOSAU'RUS,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Riley  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Stutchbury  to  a  genus  of  fossil  Saurians  disco- 
vered in  the  magnesian  conglomerate  on  Durdham  Down, 
near  Bristol  (1834). 

The  conglomerate  wherein  the  Saurian  remains  were 
found  rests  upon  the  edge  of  inclined  strata  of  mountain 
limestone,  filling  up  the  irregularities  of  their  surface,  and 
consists  of  angular  fragments  of  the  limestone  cemented  by 
a  dolomitic  paste.  The  thickness  of  the  deposit  where  the 
remains  were  discovered  does  not  exceed  twenty  feet. 

Three  animals  were  found,  two  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pulceosaurus,  and  the  other  to  a  genus  named  by  them 
Thecodontosaurus.    [Thxcodontosaurus.] 

Generic  Character  qf  Palceosaurus, — ^Teeth  carinated 
laterally,  and  finely  serrated  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  dif- 
fering from  those  of  all  the  known  Saurians. 

Species.-— 'HYie  teeth  in  the  possession  of  the  authors  ex- 
hibit minor  marked  characters*  and  they  have  accordingly 
considered  them  as  belonging  to  two  sj^ies,  Badaosaana 
cylindricus  and  P,  Piatyodon.    {Qeol.  Proc^  1836.) 

PAUEOTHE'RIUM.  Cuvier's  name  for  an  extinel 
genus  of  Pachydermatous  Herbivora  discovered  in  the 
gypsum  beds  at  Paris  in  company  with  Anoplotherium, 
[Anoplotherium.]  The  discovery  and  definition  of  these 
and  other  Pachydermic  forms,  now  utterly  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  globe,  form  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of 
the  great  French  zoologist,  who,  from  confused  fragments 
huddled  together  pell-mell,  separated  the  different  bones, 
and,  so  to  speak,  gradually  built  up  the  framework  of  the 
lost  animals,  till  their  osseous  structure  and  place  in  the 
chain  of  created  beings  became  as  well  known  as  those  of  the 
animals  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  at  the  present  day. 

*  It  is  not  easy,'  says  Dr.  Buckland  {Bridgewater  Treat 
ise), '  to  find  a  more  eloquent  and  striking  acknowledgment 
of  the  regularity  and  constancy  of  the  systematic  contriv- 
ances that  pervade  tbe  animal  remains  of  the  fossil  world, 
than  is  contained  in  Cuvier's  introduction  to  his  account  of 
the  bones  discovered  in  the  gypsum  quarries  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  F^ris.    It  affor£>  to  persons  unacquainted  witb 


the  mwlem  metliod  of  oonitucting  phTRical  reMarchei, 
example  of  tho  kind  of  evidencs  on  which  we  found  i 
Roncluaions  aa  to  ihe  form,  character,  and  liabiu  of  exfii 
creatures  that  are  known  only  lhrou);h  the  medium  of  their 
toisi]  remains.' 

The  itrikin);  puMse  olluded  to  b;  Dr.  Buckknd,  after 
■tating  by  what  slow  degrees  the  Parisian  cabinet*  had^ — 
filled  with  innumerable  fragmentii  of  bont-s  of  unknown 
mala  from  the  quarries  of  Montmartre,  thus  describe!  the 
mode  in  which  Cuvier  worked  out  the  task  of  reconstructing 
their  skeletons.  He  had  already  ascertained  that  there 
were  numerous  species  belonging  to  many  genera;  and  i 
shnll  now  let  this  prince  ot  comparative  BnatomislB  speak 
his  own  person.  '  I  at  length  found  myself,  as  if  plooed 
a  charnel-house,  surrounded  by  mulilated  fragments  of 
many  hundred  skeletons  of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  ani- 
mals piled  confusedly  around  me:  the  task  assigned  to  me 
was  to  restore  them  all  to  their  original  position.  At  the 
voice  of  comparative  anatomy  every  bone  and  fras^ment  of  a 
bone  resumed  its  place,  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the 
pleasure  I  experienced  in  teeing,  when  1  discovered  one 
character,  how  all  the  conaequenrea  nhich  I  predicted  from 
it  were  successively  conflrm^.  The  feet  accorded  withthe 
character*  announced  by  the  teeth ;  the  teeth  were  in  har- 
mony with  those  previously  indicated  by  Ihe  teet.  The 
bonei  of  the  lej^  and  thighs  and  every  connecting  portion 
of  the  extremities  were  seen  joined  togetlicr  precisely  as  I 
had  arranged  them  before  my  conjectures  were  verified  by 
the  diuovery  of  the  parts  entire.  Each  species  was  in 
short  reconstructed  from  a  single  unit  of  its  component 

Generic  Charaeier  of  fitlaothtrium. — Dental  formula; 

6  1—1  7—7 

Incisors,  -  ;  canines,  ——- ;  molars,  =  44.     Three 

toeri  on  each  foot.  A  short  fleshy  proboscis,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  which  the  bones  of  the  nose  nere 
thorlened.  Icavini;  below  them  a  deep  notch. 

The  molar  teeth  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Rhinoceros :  in  the  structure  of  that  part  of  the  skull 
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destined  to  support  the  short  jtroboaeis  and  \ 
animal  cloiely  approached  IbeTapira. 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  the  followi 
named; — Puta'ilhtrium  ma^um  (gypsum of  i 
P.  medium  (gypsum  of  MunLmartre,  osseous  L 
Sec),  P.  tnUivjTi,  P.  latum,  P.  curium.  P.  mtn 
mum.  P.  indeterminalum  (g>p«ura  of  Montmi 
reliraiente  (lacustrine  formation  orOrleani,  Ar{ 
P.  /(w^n  urn  (tertiary,  Issel],  P.  VelauHum(ti 
en-Velay). 

Remains  of  Paiaotheria  have  also  been  f 
tertiary  formation  near  Rome,  in  the  deparlmei 
rondc,  Provence.  &c. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Pratt  discovered,  in  the  lower  an< 

of  the  quarries  of  Binslead  in  the  Isl«  of  Wigl 

long  to  the  lower  fresh-water  formation,  a  tooth 

phtheriwn  and  I«o  teeth  of  the  genus  IW/^ot 

mals  characteristic  of  strata  of  the  same  age 

basin.    The  remains  found  by  Mr.  Pratt  were  t 

only  by  several  other  fragments  of  the  bom 

derm*  (chiefly  in  a  rolled  and  injured  atata),  bu 

opinion,  by  the  jaw  of  a  new  species  of  Ruimnant. 

closely  allied  to  the  genus  MokAiu.    From  theo 

the  Utter  fossil,  Mr.  Pratt  infers  that  a  r«ce  of 

his  geological  eooch  whose  habits  requi 

'thecarth  should  have  been  inavetvdi 

from  that  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  hare  | 

nco  of  Ihe  frequent  niseovery  of  the 

who   lived  almost  entirely  ia  mani 

/>w.,  183U.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  paper  on  Ckaropote 
offered  some  remarks  on  the  jaw  discoveretl  b 
the  Binslead  quarries  in  163U,  and  considere 
be  allied  to  Ihe  genus  Moschus.*  On  compa 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Motchut  • 
which  it  resembles  in  size,  Mr.  Owen  found 
fossil  Ihc  grinders  are  relatively  broader,  that  Ih 
has  the  third  or  posterior  tubercle  divided  by  a  I 
Assure,  that  the  grinding  surface  is  lesa  oblinn 
thecoronoid  process  differs  from  that  of 
other  ruminants,  but  strongly  bespeaks  an  . 
Pachyderm  at  a. 

Professor  Owen  further  remarked,  that  among 
of  the  Paris  basin  established  by  Cuvier,  the 
I  extiibils  charactera  which  connect  the  Pacbjdc 
the  Huminanlia,  and  thus  exhibits  another  of  t 
ordinary  unions  of  characters  which  in  existing 
belong  to  distinct  orders.  In  tlte  Dichobune  ll 
molars  begin  to  exhibit  a  double  series  of  eusf 
the  external  present  the  crescentic  form,  m  ths 
of  the  Dkkobune  murina  might  be  mislaket 
true  Ruminantia.  In  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Die 
antepenultimate  and  the  penultimate  grtnden 
pairs  of  cusps,  and  the  last  grinder  three  p 
the  posterior  ara  small  and  almost  hiendeu  > 
that  when  worn  down  they  appear  single. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the 
ramus  of  Iho  lower  jaw,  Cuvier  states,  in  the  ' 
Fossiles,'  that  the  Dichobune  *  prodigiously  rest 
young  Musk  Deer. 

Now  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pratt's  apecimcii, 
Oiren  observed,  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  el 
hiance  to  the  Musk  Deer,  but  the  differeiicct  are : 
great  lo  forbid  its  being  placed  among  the  it 
while  there  is  a  still  nearer  resemblance  between 
genus  Dichobune.  The  Isle  of  Wight  uecit 
Bomewhal  larger  than  the  D.  leporittum,  and  lb* 
ramus  differing  in  form  and  approaching  that  o 
Anoplotherio,  Mr.  Owen  considered  that  it  indio 
species,  which,  until  the  form  of  the  ai  t 

cisors  is  known,  might  be  referred  to  tus  ]  ■  i 
under  the  name  of  DieAobunt  eervinutn.  luixW. 
G'eo/n^'cu/ /bttft'on.— The  geological  plaoeofi 
genus  PaiaolAeriton  is  in  the  Brat  great  fteeh-i 
tion  of  the  Eocene  period  of  Lyell,  where  it  is  fi>u 
congeners,  of  whicli  nearly  Ally  extinct  specie* 
covered  by  Cuvier. 

Zoologieal  Pmlion,  Babitt,  ■!«.— Tbe  Mol 
of  the  genus  appears  to  be  intermediate  betwk..^ 
ceros,  horse,  and  Upir.  Their  habits  probably  apt 
to  those  of  the  tapirs.  Dr.  Buckland  is  not  singu 
ing  that  these  animals  Uved  and  died  upon  the 
t'OttktkmiTt 
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n  existiiif;  lakes  and  riven.  He  is  also  of  opinion 
eir  dend  carcasses  may  have  been  drifted  to  the  bot- 
seaauns  uf  Hood,  and  that  some  perhaps  tetired  into 
Lei  to  die.     The  species  varied  ({really  in  Kile,  some 

i  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  and  others  having 

e  sizeofa  horse  to  that  of  I   ' 
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Examples,  Palaolherium  magnum  and    Palaotheriwit 


Paleeotherium  magnum. — Size  of  ibo  skull  equalling  that 
of  the  lBr);est  horses. 

BUaotherium  minus.—Sii9  of  the  skull  smaller  than  that 
of  the  roe  (Chevreuil). 


riaTD  Mtgni 


LfiOZOlC  SERIES.     The  foasitiferous  stcaia  of 

'^(Mlogical  date  than  the  carbon ifeio us  system,  and 

Juntaio  limestone,  are  thus  designated  in  the  article 

Kic  Remains.    One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  a 

'■      iilionof  geological  truths,  is  the  difficulty  of  choos- 

■erfpeoeral  terms  to  suit  classifications  founded  on 

Mearches.     The  ancient  terms  of  Primary,  Sec<ind- 

1  Tertiary  Rocks  will  probably  retain  their  popularity 

nil  ity,  because  of  ilia  simplicity  of  the  truly  general 

•urtu       ^contain  in  comnton~l/iB sequenee of  geolo- 

iQ  characterising  and  naming  the  subdivisions 

"enrait  i>Toups  of  rocks,  geologists  have  ouly  partially 

i  tame  principle;  every  geological  investiga- 

"  extent  includes,  as  a  principal  point,  tbe 

"';  0.  1      relative  antiquity  of  the  subdivisions  of 

^>  Secouuary,  and  Terliaiy  etrala.  but  there  is  sel- 

*  opporlunily  to  frame  a  corresponding  noraenclalute, 

0  the  dfcurastancB  that  general  names,  already  and 

'        tinea  proposed  and  adopted  by  the  great  body  of 

cannot  without  great  inconvenience  be  changed, 

new  discoveries  or  wider  general iiatioos  de- 

'         iraniition'  was  applied  to  a  large  section  of 
•  rocks,  or  else  used  to  designate   them   as  a 
at  a  time  ivhen  true  characters  could  by  no 
'  "0  d   to  them.      Among  Transition  rooks, 

WM  frequently  seen.     Hence  the  term  Grau- 
was  commonly  used  to  express  a  large  portion 
ui  the  Primary  series  of  strata. 
1        s  of  rigorous  Investigation,  the  absence  of  or- 
\rx       rom  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist  rocks,  and  the 
ur  ordinary  presence  of  them  in  the  grauwackc 
■^.-i       generally  admilled,  and  hence  the  convenient 
I      of  Mr.  De  la  Becbe  of '  Fossil ifcrou-i'  and  '  Non- 
ba  Primaries,  the  former  being  in  fact  an  cquiva- 
ui  for  '  Transition  Strata.'     Recent  researches  into 
;aQizalion  of  the  fossil  plants  and  animals  of  those 
strata  htTe  produced  very  strong  evidence  for  be- 
that,  from  the  Snowdoiiian  Slates,  placed  by  Pro- 

f.  c.  No.  loas. 
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systom  of  organic  hfe  prevails— characterised  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  corals,  such  asCalenipora  and  Favositee,ttaellt 
of  Brachiopoda  and  Cephalopoda,  and  Crustacea  of  the  tri- 
loblllc  types.  It  is  true  that  when  separate  strata,  included 
within  the  limits  of  geological  time  just  staled,  are  compared 
in  respect  of  their  organic  caulents,  distinctions  more  or  less 
marked  appear  (as  fur  ejiample.  conspicuously  in  tbe  strata 
of  the  Silurian  syslera),  yet  these  mostly  turn  on  nice  dif- 
ferences of  some  of  tbe  analogous  forms,  and  may  perhaps 
bavu  only  a  local  value,  as  we  know  to  he  the  case  in  the 
instance  of  the  oolitic  strata. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  compare  the  whole  teriet  of  or- 
geitic  forms  found  in  these  Palatozoic  Strata,  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  Wales  or  Cumberland,  with  the  whole  series 
of  fossils  discovered  in  the  carboniferous  system  of  the 
north  of  England  or  the  border  of  Wales,  we  find  not  more 
than  1,  2,  or  3  per  cent,  of  intimately  related  species.  Tbe 
distinction  between  the  Silurian  fusslls  and  those  of  the 
mountain  limestone  is  of  Che  same  order  as  that  which 
obtains  between  the  latter  series  and  the  fossils  of  the  mag- 
nesiao  limestone.  Struck  with  this  fact,  Mr.  Murcbiion 
has  suggested  for  the  early  groups  of  strata  tbe  title  of 'pro- 
iDxoic  rocks.'  which  (beside  one  chance  of  ambiguity  from 
the  meaning  attached  in  zoology  to  the  word  'Protozoa') 
seems  to  assert  more  than  is  necessary,  perhaps  more  than 
Is  known.  We  prefer  therefore  to  apply  tu  the  same  strata 
the  title  of  Palseozoic,  which  seems  liable  to  no  objection, 
and  which  has,  we  believe,  been  occasionally  employed  by 
Professor  Sedgwick. 

Supposing,  as  we  think  likely,  that  general  terms  fur 
stratiiled  rocks,  thus  formed  upon  a  consideration  of  their 
organic  contents,  which  appear  to  follow  a  great  law  of  suc- 
cession, will  be  preferred  to  others  based  on  a  view  of  their 
mineral  qualities,  which  are  certainly  subject  to  repetition, 
there  will  be  no  other  dilficnlty  in  their  construction  or 
application  than  what  may  be  overcome  by  the  progress  of 
investigation.  As  many  systeaiE  or  combinationt  of  bretnio 
Vot,XVU.-X 
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form!  u  kre  clcaily  tncecUe  in  Ibo  itretined  crust  of  tlie  I 
elobe,  so  inanyvurresiioniliiiK  terms  (as  Pnlttuzuic.McsaiDic, 
KAinuiuic,  Stv).  iiiaj'  be  muila,  iiuc  will  tlu'se  iien»saTily  ro- 
QuircchangeupuniivcryiifMr  discovery.  Kui  iiistunco,  the  term 
Pala-uioic  may  be  retoiituil,  tbough  it  bhould  bu  found  that 
the  applicalion  of  il  uu^jht  tu  be  e\teii<led  la  as  tu  include  the 
carboniferous roi'ksoT even  tlicms^eiiiun  limcstunccZech- 
■Icin"  of  Germany).  Thi«  indi^ud  is  not  unlikely,  for  Ibo 
following;  rcnsons.  First,  it  in  tlu'  opinion  of  eminent  living 
gcoli>)iisls  (I'nifussur  ScilgwiL-k.  Mc.  MureliiKii,  and  otlierb) 
that  in  strata  which  rnrrekjioiid  in  ago  lu  the  old  ri>d.sand- 
Btune,  tbercoccnr  i;rouiisorurKuiilu  remains  intermedia  I  c  in 
forms  and  comhinulions  between  the  tyjies  uf  tbe  Silurian 
and  carbunifurous  mras.  Secondly,  it  is  uscurlainud  that  a 
lari;i>  pn<|)(irIioii  of  tbe  fonna  ul'  xoophylo,  tnolluaca,  and 
fishes,  which  apiiear  in  magnesian  limestone,  are  cxlrcmely 
analoKuui  to  ur  even  identical  with  some  of  the  more  nu- 
merous species  uf  ihu  mountain  limestone.  At  present  the 
PalxoioLc  scries  of  rucks  includes  tlio  fullowitig  formations, 
pUced  in  the oider  of  i>osilion,  according  to  the  most  recent 

0/rf  Jtfd-Saiiditoae. — This  in  whole  or  in  part  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Murchison  and  others  to  be  represented  by  the  caU 
careous,  arenaceous,  and  argiltaceotia  rocks  of  North  and 
South  Devon,  Cornwall,  part  of  Hriltuny,  the  Ilarz,  West- 
phalia;  and  ilioy  prefer  to  call  the  series  Dcvmitm,  from 
Iho  county  where  it  is  siijiposed  to  he  best  developed. 

Silurian  Rnclu. — Mr.  ftlurchison  r:inks  these  in  four 
formations,  viz.  J.mlbiw  Rocky,  Wunlock  Kucki,  Caradoc 
Hocks,  JJandeilo  Kiick*. 

Cambrian  /fooAf.~-Profe'*sor  Seili^wick  subdivides  ibem 
into  Plvnlynimoii  Hocks,  Uala  Uinuslune,  and  Snowdun 
Rocks.' 

It  ill  mppiiscd.  but  perhaps  has  not  been  perfectly  osccr- 
taineil,  that  ibe  rocks  of  Skiddaw,  &&,  uhich  come  next  in 
order  below,  are  deficient  of  organic  remains.  May  we  pro- 
pose fur  thew  and  other  lower  stratiHed  rocks  the  Icrui 
•HypoLiie  Series?' 

PAL-E'PH  ATUS.  Four  Greek  writers  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  liy  Suldas,  the  oldest  of  whom,  an  epic  [Hiet.  a 
native  uf  Athens,  is  said  to  havo  lived  before  tbe  Homeric 
times.     Suidas  iiuotcs  the  titles  of  scTeral  of  his  works,  the 


The 


' Cosmopoea,'  'Tho  birih  of  A))ullo  and  Ui 
second  was  ti  native  of  Pares  or  Priene,  who  li 
time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  anil  lo  him  Suidas  ascribes  a 
work  in  Hvo  books  entitled  'Of  Things  Incredible,'  The 
third  Palaiplialus  was  an  historian  of  Abydos.  and  a  great 
friend  of  ilristutle.  Tlic  fourth  is  culled  a  gnimmarian  uf 
Alexandria  by  Suidas,  and  a  Peripatetic  philosujiher  by 
Tietics  and  others;  the  i>eriod  in  whii-h  lie  lived  is  not 
staled.  Suidas  mentions  a  work  by  bim,  entitled  'Kxpln. 
nation  of  Things  related  in  hlytliology.'  This  seems  to  lie 
tbe  work  which  lias  coiuc  down  lo  us  in  one  book  divided 
into  fitlj  short  chaplett,  under  the  name  of  Paltrphalus, 
and  which  is  commonly  emitted  'On  Things  Inerediblc' 
The  author  explains,  according  to  his  fashion,  the  origin  of 
the  mvlhical  ^blos.  such  as  the  Centaurs,  Pasiphac.  Ac- 
tBuii,jj».,tu  which  he  attributes  an  historicnl  foundation 
disi;u)»ed  or  corrupted  by  ignornnre  or  lovo  of  the  marvel- 
lous. Tlie  best  edition  of  the  tcM  is  tbxt  uf  Fisher, 
Leipiig,  ^H'^,  in  which  lie  h.is  );tven  all  the  passages  ol 
nnlient  authors  concerning  tbe  various  writers  of  the  name 
of  Palmpliatus.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  in  1G7I.  and  a  French  translation  was 
published  at  I^usunno  in  1171-  There  arc  soroo  other 
Ragmcnii  imdcr  the  name  of  Paliephatus  which  bare  been 
published  with  the  work  above  mentioned,  one  on  tbe  in- 
vention of  the  purple  colour.  an<l  the  other  on  the  lint 
discovery  of  iron.  (Vowius,  De  llitloriciir  Urteis ;  Fab- 
ricius,  Biblinlkrrn  Gretctt.) 

PAL.«STRA  (»aXiii»r(Mi).  which  propiTly  means  a 
school  for  wrestling  l.ve\.nini:  '  1«  wrei^lle,'  and  rnXi), '  wrest- 
ling'), was  useil  in  several  different  significations.  The 
word  Arst  occurs  in  Herodotus  (vi.  vm,  I'iS),  who  informs 
us  that  CliKtlieiiCH  built  at  Kicyr>Ti  a  dronnis  and  paltp>tra, 
bothofuhich  he  rails  by  the  general  nameof  gimnasia. 
At  Athens  however  it  appears  probable  that  the  pa1tFslra> 
and  gymnasia  were  di>tinct  places,  and  that  the  former 
were  appruprialed  to  the  );ymnaslie  exercises  of  tbe  boys 
•ml  youths  (naHif  and  nunuxta\,  while  the  latter  were  in- 
tended for  tluise  uf  thu  men.  These  paln'slrar  wen- railed 
Iv  the  names  either  of  their  founders  or  of  the  leacliers  of 
tw  gjmiutlie  exwcisM  (irai^arpi&u).    We  accordingly  read 
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in  Plato  of  tbe  palnslra  of  Taurcu,  which  appears  lu  hiic 
been  one  uf  lite  most  cclcbratvd.  (Plato,  Ckiumiit.,  c,  i. ; 
with  HeindurrsjVof^.) 

In  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece  tbe  Palasin 
formed  a  put  uf  the  Gymnasium.  AccurdiDg  to  Uiiiwr 
iArckdolosie  dcr  Kmut,  p.  344)  it  included  l)>e  wraimr, 
l^niiiav,  ir^ipiirrqjHui',  anolvriiftov,  JXauiMnuf,  aXii7r^«ur, 
roi'iifr^piiij',  toXvudfi^,  Evorui,  xi^foiucit,  in  fact  eitrr 
part  of  the  gymnasiuin  except  the  outer  porticos.  It  i^ 
pears  liowever  more  probable  that  the  term  palcttta  ais 
confined  to  the  rooms  which  were  appropriated  to  the  n- 
ercises  of  the  atlileto.',  who.  it  must  be  reeolU-cted,  «cn 
persons  who  were  especially  trained  tor  contending  u  tbs 
public  games,  and  therefore  needed  a  cuurMtof  ginoasiir 
ditTerent  from  that  which  was  usually  ^nucii 
view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  is  shown  by  iba 
uf  Pauaanias,  wlu  informs  us  (vi.  SI,  s.Ii,  tbal 
in  the  gymnasiuin  at  Olyinnia  there  were  (lalicsliafirlb* 
•thlette,  and  also  by  that  of  Plutarch,  wlio  says  O'^mi  ,  >i. 
PrrAl.  4)  'that  the  place  in  which  all  the  atblelv  ctii-.K 
is  called  a  palicstra.' 

Among  tbe  Romans  (he  terms  Palse^tra  and  G\iniiu..a 
are  used  as  synonymouit.  Thus  Vitruvius  gives 'a  dciiT.p- 
tion  (v.  1 1 )  ot^  a  Greek  )0'mna>ium  under  the  nami-  lI  fc 
Instra.  In  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy  tberL'  siM  if 
pears  to  have  been  no  diztuii'tion  in  use  bctveen  tbctss 
words  <Cic.  in  I'frr„  ii.  14;  Polyb..  xv.,  p.  ;i6,  c,;  Cauif 
bon);  whence  (he  Rouians  probably  came  lo  use  thru  it 
common.    [Gymnasilm.] 

PALAME'DKAiLinu.).  Bgenusof  bird*  placed  bv Mr, 
Vigors  among  the  Grallaiorus,  with  it*  connrtcn  Pvt% 
Clutuita,  Hatha,  and  Fulica,  in  the  family  Salltdv.  lit 
same  author  thinks  that  with  /tirru  may  be  illitsl  Hilamt- 
tli^.  Linn.,  end  Chauna,  111.  (the  I\irra  ehaxvria  of  ibs 
'  Hysieine  Natura:'),  both  of  which  teem  lo  apprparh  Parrs 
in  ailinity,  although  the  latter  of  them  is  so  imperfrdlf 
known,  that  its  situation  cannot  be  decided  viih  cmamti. 
iLinn.  Tram.,  vol.  xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainsun  iClatsificatim  tif  Birds}  pnt  MauilM 
a  position  between  Mrgajiodita  and  Diafcrfppiw  ia  hu 
family  itegaiiinJinie  {M'napfidida  7),  which  e^MsiMBitdr 
--  ^     -^       -'  '  "  "nliimhift/w  rtt  tii«  fcailf  Co^aav* 


Cuvier  places  the  form  among  hisMacn  khss- 

sien.  ur  AVadurs  {Uralt/r,  Linn.),  between  luv  ^a        '«t 
BrUMin  iParra,  Linn.)  [HALLtii.c]  and  tbe  Ha^poba 
HiqutliuH,  under  the  title  of  Kamiehi  (Afiiwialnl.  L      i 
which  contains  Jh/nmedea  and  C/iauna  of  Illi^i 

M.   Lcsfim   arranges    the   genus  KamieAi    ( 
(Linn.,  Anhimn,    Hriss.)  untter    bis    hmtly  PaUf-'i 
Bihvnedca  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  Jacanas  t 
and  succL-eiled  by  the  genus  Chai-aria  (CAauRit,  IIL),  ■> 
last  is  followed  by  G/ureola, 

The  Ai/'ijii(i^fi(/a- then  maybe  considered  as  a; 
family  consisting  of  the  genera  l\ilamedea  aud  Cha 
Palaraedca. 

Generic  ChariKler.—Bilt  sliurler  tlian  tbe  head,  co 
at   the   base   with    small  feathers,   conico-^onves,  s 
vaiilteil,   hooked   at  the  jHiint.      Forehead  armed 
cylindrical  horn,  which  is  pointed.*    NoitriU  w*^ 
Wing*  spurred,  tbiid  and  fourth  quills  luoj{e»t.     ; 
(or*  united  at  the  base  by  a  mcmurauci  lujlustva 


ll.'n.l  or  P.ilnn. 

Exainpli-,  PiilameJctt  enrnata:  tlie  Kamiehi,  or  Ho 

Dciirrifliw.—tatgvr  than  a  common  goose;  gtc 

niM....'.i.."l"ilT'"i-J'"nCr-  I.  ■■l!i«''l,uM.".,.rt*,i£!'ii*"-H» 
■nlrii'ii  ]<T.''—«rihf  nriVT  )nIlvl'lhr1'n(ri|>i)niulliirib*aiHki'<iMll 
;iii.l  .<ii<i(),.'t  un  ibr  luBcc  »1i:t  uf  liui  |>uniMi     TImt  w  Smlj  su*- 
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hove,  except  on  the  middle  of  tlie  neck,  which  ia 
nl  with  black  and  white,  and  a  large  cinoamon- 
.  spot  on  Ibe  ak^ulders;  ebdomea  whitish;  a  long- 
aped  horn  proJL-ols  from  the  forehead ;  wings  long 
ited;  tail  wide  and  square;  torsi  skndor  and  re- 
1,  It  well  as  the  loex,  which  ore  long  and  almost 
free;  claw  of  the*hiillux  nearly  stniighl  and  Very 
IwD  spurs  implanted  on  the  ed)^  of  the  wing, 
the  only  known  species,  is  llie  Anhima  of  the  Bra- 
md,  accordinzto  Cuvier.tlie  famoucAe  of  the  people 
ine ;  but  H.  Lesion  thinks  that  It  is  Ibo  Kotacea  of 

b.— This  extraordinary  bird  lives  in  the  marshy  or 
ed  places  in  South  America  (Uuiana  and  Brazil), 
;makei  resound  with  its  wddand  loud  cry,  Itsfood 
ofgrains  and  aquatic  herbs,  as  its  museular  stomach 
ndicate,  though  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
It  it  hunts  reptiles.    It  pairs,  and  lives  faithfully 


'^"^i-^-^"'''^ 


FilnmcisiiamittM. 

Chr.una. 


ric  Character. — Bill  shorter  than  the  hend,  clotlicd 
mall  plumes  at  ilic  base,  con  ico- con  vex,  sli^htlv 
.curved  at  the  point;  head  unarmed;  lore  naked, 
spurred.  External  loeg  united  at  the  base  by  a 
ine ;  hallux  touching  the  ground  at  the  end ;  posle' 
A  iutermediaio  claws  nearly  siraigbl.      Tail  gra- 

nple,  Chattna  Chavaria. 

rtptiox.—tio  horn ;  oci-iput  ornamented  wilh  a  circle 
lers  capable  of  elevation;  head  and  upper  part  of 
:k  downy;  a  black  collar;  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
lour  and  blackish,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  bend  of 
g  and  another  on  the  base  of  some  of  the  greater 
hardly  any  part  of  the  leg  naked.    Length  of  adult, 

is  the  Cha'ia  or  Ckaja  (a  name,  as  we  shall  pre- 
,  derived  from  the  cry  of  the  bird)  of  the  people  of 

il»-— D'Azara  has  given  us  many  interesting  parti 
lating  to  this  biid.     Its  sharp  clarion-like  cry  is 
m  only  during  the  day,  but  also  in  the  night,  if  it 
ny  noise.     The  note  of  the  male  is  expressed  by  the 
'haja,  and  that  of  the  female  (for  they  answer  each 
by   the  word   Chajali.     They  are  seen  somelii 
sometimes  in  pairs,  and  at  other  times  in  nume 
They    piincipally,    indeed    ordinarily,    ft-eqi 
;i,  and  if  they  are  at  any  time  found  on  the  banks  of 
il  is  in  places  where  the  water  is  low  and 
.   They  do  not  swira,  but  enter  the  water  like  Herons, 
it,  like  them,  in  search  of  fish  or  frc«s,  but  fur  the 
and  seeds  of  squatio  plants  on  which  tiicy  live, 
liara  saw  wme  orgngtit  up  among  the  domestic  pout- 
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try  at  country-houses,  and  they  were  a.*  lame  as  roirla. 
~'hose  who  kept  them  told  him  that  the  ChaTa  ate  bit!  of 

w  meat,  but  he  saw  Ihem  picking  the  grass.     They  perch 

I  the  lops  of  the  highest  trOes.     On  the  ground  they  walk 

ilh  gravity.  Borne  state  that  the  nests  are  spaciolft,  and 
formed  of  small  branches  on  bushes  surrounded  with  water, 
and  others  that  the  bird  places  it  in  therusheslnthemidstof 
'  e  water.     The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  beginning  of  August, 

id  the  young,  which  are  two  in  number,  follow  their  pa- 
rents, though  they  are  only  clothed  with  down. 

The  Indians  of  Carthagena  tear  them  among  their  geese 
and  other  poultry,  under  the  idea  that  they  Will  act  as  a 
guard,  for  the  CnaTa  is  very  courageous  and  will  drive  away 
~  vulture.      D'Azara  says  that  both  this  bird  and  the  Ka- 

lichi  are  provided  wilh  a  cottony  down  nt  the  base  of  the 
feathers  like  swansdown ;  that  the  plumage  of  Ibe  neck  Ii  a 
little  loose  and  inclining  to  downy;  and  that  the  skin  of  the 
neck  is  separated  from  the  tlesh  by  an  interval  of  a  line  and 

half,  which  is  filled  with  cellular  intei;uments,  into  which 

le  air  is  introduced.  The  down  at  the  base  of  the  plumage 
is  evidently  calculated  to  keep  up  the  proper  temperature  of 
the  bird  in  its  marshy  home,  and  to  repel  the  trater  when  It 
wades  so  deep  as  to  immerse  the  plumage. 

Localifu.  Paraguay,  on  bolh  banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

id  in  Braiil,  far  Ihim  human  habitations. 


Clmuili  Clitinti!. 

This  genus  CfiCuna  was  eatablislwd  by  Illi|jer  for  th« 
purpose  of  separntinQ  from  the  Jiriiinir.ii',  the  hirra  Cha- 
varia  of  LinniEus.  the  Chain  of  D'Azara,  Cuvier,  m  w« 
have  seen,  did  not  separate  it  from  Palamedea,  and  M. 
Temminck.  in  his '  Analysis,'  in  mentioning  lUt  genus  Cka~ 
varia,  exprotsea  his  opinion  that  the  C/wa  ought  not  to 
form  more  than  a  species  of  Kamieki.  The  same  author 
has  subsequently,  in  his  '  Planches  coloriees,'  placed  it  with 
that  genus.  Mr.  Snainson  arranges  it  as  a  species  of  Paia- 
medea  under  the  name  of  Bdamidea  cristata.  The  Kene- 
ral  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  bird  should  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  the  genus  Paiamedea,  and  that  the  genua 
Chauna  should  be  obliterated. 

PALATE  is  the  partition  which  separateg  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  from  that  of  the  nose,  forming  the  roof  of  the 
one  and  the  floor  of  the  other.  In  man  it  ia  composed  of 
two  portions,  which  are  called  respectively  the  hard  and  the 
aofl  palate :  the  former  is  made  up  of  the  inferior  or  palS' 
tine  processes  of  each  superior  maxillary  bone  and  palate 
bone,  which,  meeting  in  the  middle  line  of  the  Imdy,  form  a 
somewhat  ttatlened  arch  over  the  mouth ;  the  latter  coiv- 
Eista  of  a  membranous  curtain  of  muscular  and  cellular 
tissue,  of  which  one  margin  is  attached  to  the  posterior 
border  ot  the  hard  palate,  and  the  other,  with  the  uvula  ap- 
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pended  to  its  middle,  hangs  looselv  backwards  into  the 
cavity  of  tlie  pharynx.  Both  the  hard  and  tho  soft  palate  are 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  vascular  mucous  membrane,  im- 
mediately beneath  which  there  are  numerous  minute  glands. 
On  each  side,  the  soft  palate  is  continued  downwards  in 
two  diverging  and  arched  membranous  folds  (the  arches  of 
the  palate),  which  form  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fauces, 
and  between  which  on  each  side  the  tonsil  lies.  Beneath 
these  folds  are  muscles  passing  from  the  soft  palate  to  the 
sides  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

The  hard  palate  serves  as  a  firm  support  against  which 
the  food  may  be  pressed  by  the  back  of  the  tongue  dur- 
ing mastication ;  and  it  is  by  the  various  actions  of  the 
tongue  upon  it  that  we  articulate  several  letters,  as  dtg,j\ 
A,  q,  &c  The  soft  palate  is  capable  of  such  motions  by 
the  contractions  of  its  muscles,  that  it  can  either  be 
raised  so  as  to  close  the  passage  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
nose  and  Eustachian  tube,  or  be  depressed  so  as  (with  the 
assistance  of  the  tongue)  to  close  the  passage  from  the  pha- 

Smx  to  the  mouth,  or  even  to  close  both  those  apertures. 
y  a  simultaneous  descent  of  the  soft  palate  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  lateral  arches  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
tongue,  the  food  when  forced  to  the  back  part  of  the  latter 
organ  is  impelled  into  the  pharynx,  constituting  the  first 
part  of  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  soft  palate  is  also  of 
great  importance  in  the  actions  by  which  substances  are 
expelled  from  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs  through 
the  mouth  or  nose,  directing  their  passage,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, into  one  or  other  of  those  cavities,  as  in  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  vomiting,  &c. 

The  chief  affection  to  which  the  palate  is  liable  is  that 
called  cleft  palate,  a  congenital  malformation  of  the  same 
nature  as  hare-lip  [Harb-lip],  in  which  a  flssuie  extends 
along  more  or  less  of  the  palate,  and  forms  an  unnatural 
communication  between  the  mouth  and  the  nose.  Such  a 
fissure  may  extend  from  the  back  of  the  teeth  through  the 
whole  of  both  the  hard  and  soft  palates,  or  it  may  consist 
onlv  in  a  small  aperture  in  one  or  other  of  them.  It  may 
also  vary  in  widtn,  and  may  incline  more  or  less  to  either 
side.  According  to  its  size,  it  produces  inconvenience  by 
allowing  the  passage  of  substances  from  the  mouth  to  the 
nose,  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  by  impairing  the 
speech  by  permitting  the  air  impelled  towards  the  front  of 
the  mouth  to  pass  through  the  nose;  hence  the  peculiar 
nasal  and  blowing  sound  by  which  the  speech  of  persons 
thus  affected  is  distinguished.  Various  operations  have  been 
proposed  for  the  cure  of  this  deformity.  Those  on  the  soft 
palate  are  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  the  opera- 
tion for  hare -lip,  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties which  arise  from  the  position  of  the  part.  Those  on  the 
hard  palate  consist  of  either  cauterising  the  edges  of  the 
fissure,  or  endeavouring  to  make  a  portion  turned  up  from 
the  adjacent  membrane,  to  adhere  to  its  edges.  No  opera- 
tion however  can  be  performed  on  the  hard  palate  with 
any  hope  of  success  when  the  fissure  is  extensive ;  and  the 
results  of  those  on  the  soft  palate  are  generally  very  un- 
certain. The  patient  must  usually  be  contented  with  the 
palliation  that  is  afforded  by  a  false  palate,  which  consists  of 
a  plate  of  gold  or  silver  adapted  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  so 
as  to  cover  the  aperture  in  it,  and  fixed  there  either  by 
springs  and  wires  attached  to  the  teeth,  or  by  sponge  passed 
through  the  aperture  into  the  nostril. 

PALATINATE,  THE.  There  were  formerly  two  states 
in  Grermany  of  this  name,  which,  till  1620,  were  under  one 
sovereign :  they  were  not  contiguous,  and  were  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  which  was  called  likewise  ihe  County  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Upper  Palatinate  was  bounded  by  Bayreuth,  Bohemia, 
Neuburg,  Bavaria,  and  the  territory  of  Niirnberg.  In  1807 
its  area  was  2730  square  miles,  and  the  population  283,733. 
ITie  capital  and  scat  of  government  was  Ambcrg.  It  now 
belongs  to  Bavaria.  It  is  a  very  hilly  and  in  general  barren 
country:  its  chief  wealth  consists  in  the  forests  and  pastures, 
and  in  its  mines  and  quarries :  it  does  not  produce  sufii- 
cient  corn  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Lower  Palatinate  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  and  was  bouiulwl  by  Katzenelnbogen,  Wiirtcm- 
berg,  Baden.  Alsace,  I»rraine,  and  Treves.  The  chief  cities 
were  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg.  It  comprehended  the 
principalities  of  Sinimern,  Zweibriicken  (Deuxponts), 
Veldcuz,  and  Lantern,  and  the  County  Palatine  properly 
90  called.    It  belonged  to  the  elector  palatine ;    and  not- , 


withstanding  the  ravages  which  it  has  suffered  a 
times,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  flourishini 
in  Germany.  Its  area  is  about  1600  square  mile 
population  is  now  above  300,000. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  the  history  ol 
which,  after  having  undergone  numerous  chanf 
divided  among  different  Oernftin  sovereign<(,  an 
name  of  which  has  disappeared  from  the  maps  of 
A  few  lines  will  suflice.  The  Counts  Palatine  of 
had  obtained,  so  far  back  as  the  eleventh  centur} 
ditary  sovereignty  of  the  County  Palatine  and  of 
dent  principalities.  Tlie  Upper  and  Lower 
remained  united  under  one  sovereign  till  1620, 
elector  Frederick  V.,  who  had  married  the  Prin 
beth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  king  of  England,  ha 
induced  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  was  de 
battle  near  Prague,  on  which  he  was  declared 
ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  dominies 
electoral  dignity,  which  were  given  by  the  empi 
nand  II.  (his  cousin)  to  Bavaria,  which  has  < 
retained  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Charles  Lew 
Frederick,  recovered  the  Lower  Palatinate  by  tb 
Westphalia :  he  likewise  obtained  a  new  elector 
the  eighth,  with  the  dignity  of  hereditary  treaa 
Bavaria  retained  the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  rank 
place)  which  the  Palatinate  before  held  in  th 
college,  and  the  dignity  of  hereditary  iarchcupbear 
however  stipulated  that  in  case  the  male  line  of 
of  Bavaria  should  become  extinct,  that  eouotr 
above-mentioned  rights  should  revert  to  the  i 
In    1706   Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  BaTa 

S laced  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the  elccto 
ohn  William  recovered    the  Upper  PalatwiH 
antient  rights  of  his  house;    but  the  electer  o 
obtained  all  he  had  lost  by  the  treaty  of  peiee 
in  1714  between  the  emperor  Charles  VL  and  L 
The  Bavarian  male  line  becoming  extinct  on 
of  the  elector  Maximilian  III.  in  1777,  the  eleetc 
Charles  Theodore  succeeded  to  his  estates  (with 
tion  of  a  small  portion  which  came  to  AuatriaK  i 
ferred  his  residence  to  Munich.    Confofmably  to 
lations  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  he  recorere 
place  in  the  electoral  college  and  the  dignity  of 
archcupbeorcr,  and  gave  up  the  dignity  of  Den 
surer  to  the  elector  of  Brunswick.   Charles  T     v« 
without  issue  in  1 799,  he  was  succeeded  \ij  I 
Joseph,  duke  of  Deuxi)onts.    [Batarxa.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Fr 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  which 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  retained  it  by  the  t 
neville,  1 801.    Thus  Deuxponts,  Simmem,  Velu 
heim,  &c.,  and  about  930  square  miles  of  the 

£  roper,  were  lost.    Tlie  territory  on  the  right  b« 
Lhine,  650  square  miles,  with  141,000  inhah 
revenue  of  600,000  florins,  were  ceded  by  Bavarik  n 
other  provinces.  Baden  obtained  about  380 square  i 
the  cities  of  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg,  and  1 
habitants;    Hesse -Darmstadt,  116  square  miles, 
inhabitants ;  and  the  princes  of  Leiningen,  140  •»• 
with  26,500  inabitanU.    By  the  treaty  of  18 if. 
covere<l  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  on 
of  the  Rhine  which  it  had  lost  in   1801.    !        i 
was  allotted  to  Hesse- Darmstadt  and  PntsMk. 

PALATINE  COUNTIES.    Two  of  the  S 
ties,  Chester  and  Lancaster,  are  counties  pels 
earls  of  Chester  and  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  bc«i 
of  counts  palatine.      The  county  of  P< 
was  also  formerly  a  county  palatine ;    but         i 
risdiction  was  taken  away  by  the  statute  i#  <ic 
c.  26.    The  archbishop  of  York,  previously  to  tt 
Elizabeth,  claimed  to  be  a  count  palatine  wiihi 
sessions  of  Hexham  and  Hexhamshire,  in  Northu 
and  is  so  termed  in  some  antient  statutes;    but  \ 
1 4  Eliz.,  c.  13,  it  was  declared  that  this  diilhct  ha 
tine  jurisdiction  or  privileges. 

Counts  palatine  were  of  feudal  origin ;  and  a  n 
their  history  will  clearly  explain  the  meaning  of  th 
also  many  of  the  incidents  of  these  territorial 
England.  Selden  says  '  the  name  was  reoeired  u* 
less  out  of  the  use  of  the  empire  of  Fkance.  and  i 
notions  as  it  had  in  that  use'  (TWet  of  Hot 
In  the  court  of  the  antient  kin^sof  F  ^      i« 

of  Charlemagne,  there  was  a  high, 
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alatii.  a  kind  of  master  of  the  household,  whose 
nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Praefectus  Praptorio 
ler  empire.     This  ollicer  had  supreme  judicial  au- 
I  all  causes  that  came  to  the  king's   immediate 
.  (Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  part  ii.,  chap.  33.) 
le  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  France,  this 
office  still  continued,  but  Uie  nominal  dignity,  as 
»   degree  of  jurisdiction  and  power  analagous  to 
the  autient  functionary,  were  also  given  to  a  dif- 
iss  of  persons.     When  the  sovereign  chose  to  con- 
uUar  mark  of  distinction  upon  the  holder  of  a  cer- 
or  province,  he  expressly  granted  to  him  the  right 
ise  the  same  rank,  power,  and  jurisdiction  within 
ir  province  as  the  a^mes  palatii  exercised  in  the 
Hence  he  also  obtained  the  name  of  comes  palatii 
lus,  and  by  virtue  of  this  grant  he  enjoyed  within 
:^y  a  supreme  and  peculiar  jurisdiction,  having 
,  or  iura  imperii,  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
}  ordinary  comes,  who  had  only  an  inferior   and 
nt  authority  within  his  district  or   county.    This 
origin  of  the  distinction  between  the  Pfalzgraf  and 
f  in  Germany,  and  between  the  count  palatine  and 
nary  count  or  earl  in  England.     Selden  says  that 
not  observed   the  word  *  palatine*   thus   used   in 
until  about  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
iformity  with  this  view  of  their  origin,  the  counts 
in  England  had  jura  regalia  within  their  counties, 
nly  to  the  king's  general  superiority  as  sovereign ; 
acton  expresses  it  (lib.  iii.,cap.  8),  *  regalemhabent 
m  in  omnibus,  salvo  dominio  Domino  Regi  sicut 
They  had  each  a  Chancery  and  Court  of  Common 
ley  appointed  their  judges  and  magistrates  and  law 
they  pardoned  treasons,  murders,  and  felonies;  all 
1  judicial  proceedinjis  issued  and  werp  carried  on  in 
nes;  and  the  king's  writs  were  of  no  force  witliin 
ities  palatine.     Many  of  these  p^)wers,  such  as  the 
lent  of  judges  and  magistrates  nnd  the  privilege  of 
ig,  were  abolished   by  the  stat.  27  Henry  VIII., 
which  also  provided  that  all  writs  and  process  in 
palatine  should   from  that  time  bear  the  king's 
The  statute  however  expressly  stipulates  that  writs 
always  witnesseil  in  the  name  of  the  count  palatine, 
ounty  of  Chester  is  a  county  palatine  by  prescrip- 
ng  commonly  supposed  tQ  have  been  first  given  with 
risdiction  by  William  I.  to  Hugh  d'Avranches.    (Sel- 
*itUs  of  Honour,  part  ii.)     It  was  annexed  to  the 
)y  letters  patent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
at  time  it  has  always  giver,   the  title  of  earl  of 
to  the  king's  eldest  son,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
acounty  palatine  when  there  is  no  prince  of  Wales. 
3unty  of  Lancaster  appears  to  have  been  first  made 
palatine  by  Edward  111.,  who,  in  the  twenty -fifth 
his  reign,  in  his  patent  of  creation  of  Henry,  the 
e,  granted  him  the  dignity  of  a  count  palatine,  and 
ds,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the 
gnity  by  letters  patent  to  his  son  John,  duke  of 
er.    Henry  IV.  was  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  inherit- 
>m  his  father  John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  time  of  his 
on  upon  Richard  II.,  but  he  avoided  the  union  of 
ly  with  the  crown  by  procuring  an  act  of  parlia- 
hich  declared  that  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  should 
.ith  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in  the  same  manner 
had  never  been  king  of  England.     Upon  the  at- 
f  his  grandson  Henry  VI.,  soon  after  the  accession 
rd  IV.,  the  duchy  became  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
.ct  of  parliament  passed  to  incorporate  the  county 
with  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  to  vest  the  whole 
ird  IV.  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  England,  for  ever, 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
nfirming  the  duchy  to  the  king  and  his  heirs  for 
nd  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  continually 
[ted  to  the  crown. 

im,  like  Chester,  is  a  county  palatine  by  pre- 
;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  palatine  jurisdic- 
not  exist  long,  if  at  all,  before  the  Norman  Con- 
(Surtees's  History  of  Durham,  Introd.,  p.  15.) 
s  colour  to  think,'  say*  Selden  {Titles  of  Honour, 
c.  8),  *  that  the  palatine  jurisdiction  began  then  in 
Walcher,  whom  King  William  I.  made  botli  epis- 
id  dux  provincial,  that  he  might  fra?nare  rebellio- 
atis  gladio,  et  reforroare  mores  eloquio,  as  William 
ishury  says.'  Durham  continued  as  a  county  pala- 
ihe  hands  of  a  subject  till  the  year  183C,  the  bishop 


having  been  prince  palatine,  and  possessing  jura  regaTia  till 
that  time.  By  the  stat.  6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  19,  the  palatine 
jurisdiction  was  separated  from  the  bishopric  and  trans- 
ferred to  his  late  Majesty,  and  vested  in  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors as  a  franchise  separate  from  the  crown,  together 
with  all  forfeitures,  mines,  and  jura  regalia.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  was  expressly  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  the  act. 

PALATINE  MOUNT.    [Rome.] 

PALAWAN.    [SuLO  Archipblago.] 

PALEMBANG.     [Sumatra.] 

PALE'NCIA  (PALLA'NTI  A),  a  city  in  Spain,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Leon,  but  now  the  capital  of 
a  province  of  its  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  territory, 
watered  by  the  river  Carrion,  on  the  bank  of  which  it  stands. 
It  contains  several  churches  and  convents  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  cathedral, 
consecrated  to  San  Antolin,  and  supposed  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  Sancho  the  Elder.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  Palencia  had  a  university,  established  by  the 
bishop  Rodrigo.  the  author  of  a  Latin  history  of  the  Arabs 
and  several  other  chronicles;  but  in  1239  the  university 
Was  removed  to  Salamanca.  Palencia  is  the  sec  of  a  bishopw 
Its  population,  in  1827,  amounted  to  10,813  souls.  It  con- 
tained also  before  that  period  eleven  convents,  now  sup- 
pressed. The  principal  trade  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of 
woollen  cloths  and  blankets,  of  which  a  considerable  ex- 
portation takes  place  every  year  for  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince of  Castile.  Palencia  is  65  miles  south-east  of  Leon, 
and  24  of  Valladolid ;  in  41°  59'  N.  lat.  and  4"  34'  E.  long. 

(Minano,  Diccionario  Geografico,  vol.  vi.) 

PALE'NCIA.  ALONSO  DE,  a  celebrated  Spanish  hii- 
torian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born,  as  appears  from  his 
work  *  De  Synonymis,'  cited'  by  Pellicer  (Bibliotecade  Tra- 
ductores,  p.  7),  in  1423.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became 
page  to  Alfonso  de  Carthagena,  bishop  of  Burgos,  and  author 
of  tlie  *  Doctrinal  de  Caballeros,*  printed  at  Burgos  in  1482, 
in  whose  family  he  acquired  an  early  taste  for  letters.  He 
afterwards  visited  Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  learned  George  of  Trebizond,  whose  lectures  on  philo- 
sophy and  rhetoric  he  attended.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  royal  historiographer 
by  Alfonso,  younger  brother  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile.  After 
Alfonso's  death  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortune  of  Isa- 
bella, and  was  employed  in  many  delicate  negotiations 
particularly  in  arranging  the  marriage  of  that  princess 
with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  [Ferdinand.]  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Isabella  to  the  throne  of  Castile  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  office  of  national  chronicler,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  composition  of  philological  and 
historical  works,  and  translations  from  the  classics.  The 
time  of  hfs  death  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  must  have  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  since  it  appears  from  his  own  statement 
(Mendez,  TypograpNa  Espannoia,  Mad.,  1796,  p.  1 90)  that 
his  version  of  Josephus  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1492, 
The  most  pibpular  of  Palencia's  writings  are  his  *  Chronicle 
of  Henry  IV.*  and  his  Latin  *  Decades,*  containing  the  reign 
of  Isabella  down  to  the  taking  of  Baza  from  the  Moors  in 
1 489,  neither  of  which  has  been  printed,  although  an  edition 
of  the  former  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
Spanish  Academy  of  History.  Palencia*s  stjle,  far  from 
the  scholastic  pedantry  so  common  among  the  writers  of 
his  age,  exhibits  the  business-like  manner  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  His  sentiments  are  expressed  with  boldness;  but 
the  scenes  he  describes,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  an 
actor,  are  sometimes  delineated  with  party  feeling.  He 
passes  however  for  one  of  the  best  Spanish  historians,  and 
his  works  are  very  much  commended  by  Zurita,  Clemencin, 
and  other  critics.  Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  his- 
torical works,  Palencia  wrote  'El  Universal  Vocabulario 
en  Latin  y  Romance,'  Sev.,  1495;  'Los  libros  de  Flavio 
Josepho,'  i'b.  1491  ;  *Las  Vidas  de  Plutarco.*  ib.  1508  ;  «  El 
Espejo  de  la  Cruz,*  ib.  1485  ;  and  several  other  works  still 
in  manuscript.  Two  copies  of  his  MS.  chronicle  of  Henry 
IV.  are  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  Bib.  Eg., 
Nos.  297  and  298. 

(Prescott's  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isaoella,  vol.  i., 
p.  136  ;  Nicolas  Antonio.  Bib.  Hisp.  Vetus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  397  ; 
Clemencin,  *Elogio  de  la  Reyna  Calolica,'  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Mem,  de  la  Acad,  de  la  Hist.) 

PALENQUE.    [Mexican  States.] 

PALERMO,  Intendenza,  or  Province  qf,  extends  along 
the  western  part  of    the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  and  '%%. 
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l)0Uiu1('(1  OH  tlift  oast  by  the  province  of  Mossinn,  on  tlic 
\\K^\  l»y  that  orTrupni,  ami  on  the  soutii  hy  llic  }m)vincvs 
of  (iirgcnii  and  CalataniAetla.  Its  area  is  rcckuncd  at  17UU 
square  miles.  (Neij;ehaur.)  The  ])roviiire  of  Palermo  is 
divided  into  the  four  distrirts  of  Palermo,  (Jorleoiie,  Ter- 
mini, ui.d  Cefalu,  and  acconlin;;  to  the  last  ceutius contained 
475,670  inhabitant*.  It  is  the  most  popubms  of  the  seven 
admmistrative  divisions  of  the  i>land,  and  the  population  is 
yearly  inereasinjj.  The  surface  consists  partly  of  nakcl  hills 
and  partly  of  fertile  valleys,  amonj;  which  that  called  the 
Conca,  or  *  shell/  of  Palermo,  is  one  of  the  llncst  regions 
in  the  world.  The  general  slope  of  the  ground  is  to  the 
northjrom  the  mountain-ranuc,  the  Mount  Nebrodesof  the 
antients,  which  crosses  the  inland  from  cast  to  west,  to  the 
Rea-Cfmst.  Numerous  short  watercourses  run  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  they  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  but  become 
impassable  torrents  in  the  rainy  season.  Tlie  principal  are 
the  river  Termini,  the  FiumeTorto,  and  the  Fiume  Grande 
between  Termini  and  Cefald.  The  principal  productions  of 
the  country  are  corn,  oil,  oranc^cs  and  lemons,  manna,  su- 
mach, liquorice,  almonds,  pistachio  nuls,  and  silk.  Of  late 
years  manufactories  have  been  established  at  Palermo,  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  straw-hats, 
soap,  paper,  and  cream  of  tartar.  The  principal  towns  are : 
J,  Palkumo.  2,  Termini,  a  town  of  |j,0u0  inhabit«\nts, 
with  a  harbour,  a  castle,  and  an  old  catlieflral,  in  a  fine 
situation  :  Mount  Calo^ero,  one  of  the  princip:.  summits  of 
tho  Ncbrodes  ridge,  rises  behind  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Termini  are  employed  in  tho  tunny,  anchovy,  and  sardine 
fishery,  and  in  maritime  trade.  The  ruins  of  the  antient 
Ilimera  arc  about  1 2  miles  distant.  The  hot  mineral  waters 
of  Termini  are  much  frequented,  and  supply  the  adjoining 
baths.  3,  Cefiihi.  a  town  of  8U00  inhabitants,  built  on  the 
sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  a  high  chfT.  with  a  handsome  colle- 
giate church.  4,  Corleone,  an  inland  town,  with  1.3,0U0  in- 
habitants, chiefly  employed  in  agricidture.  6,  Monreale, 
5  miles  west  of  Palermo,  with  13,U0U  inhabitants,  and  a 
splendid  Henedictine  abbey,  founded  in  1174,  the  church  of 
which  has  become  the  cathedral  of  the  archiepiscopal  see. 
It  is  rich  in  marble  and  paintings,  and  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  Norman  kings  William  I.  and  II.  C,  Carini,  the  antient 
Hyccara,  U  miles  west  of  Palermo,  the  birthplace  of  the 
famous  courtezan  Lais,  has  GOUO  inhabitants.  7,  Piana  dei 
Greci,  16  miles  south  of  Palermo,  an  Epirote  colony,  with 
about  5000  inhabitants  and  a  Greek  church. 

The  small  island  of  Ustica,  situated  about  30  miles  from 
the  coast  north  by  west  of  Palermo,  contains  alxmt  1*200 
inhabitants.     It  has  a  small  fort,  and  prixluces  goiHl  wine. 

PALERMO  (the  antient  Panorinu<),  the  capital  of  tho 
island  of  Sicily  and  the  second  city  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily,  which  here  forms  a  deep  bay  between  Cape  di  Gallo 
to  the  north-west  and  Cape  ZafTerano  to  the  east.     Palermo 
is  situated  in  38**  7'  N.  lat.  and   13"  2*1'  E.  long.,  in  a  fine 
and  fertile  plain  between  two  mountain  ridges  and  the  sea. 
The  town  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  walls 
furnishetl  with  bastions.    It  is  rather  more  than  four  miles 
in  circumference,  tho  suburbs  not  included.     A  fine  street, 
calle«l  II  Cassaro,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Al-kasr, 
*  the  palace.*  runs  through  its  leiifith  from  the  sea  to  the 
royal  palace,  which  is  at  the  opposite  or  inland  extremity 
of  the  town,  and  is  crossed  at  ripnt  angks  towards  its  middle 
by  another  handsome  street,  called  Strada  Macqueda.    The 
square  before  the  royal  palace  is  adorned  \«itU  a  bronze 
statue  of  Philip  IV.  uf  Spain.     Another  smaller  square,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  between  the  palace  of  the  senate  and 
the  universitv,  is  decorated  with  a  curious  fountain  enriched 
with  statues  and  figures  of  various  animals,  which  spout  the 
water  into  several  basins.      The    houses  of   Palermo  are 
built  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  Naples,  with  fiat 
roofs    and   terraces,  and  balconies  with   Venetian   blinds. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  followinij :— 1,  The 
royal  palace  is  an  old  budding  fortified  like  a  castle,  with  a 
fine  hall,  a  spacious  court,  and  a  splendid  cliapil,  built  by 
King  Ho^cr  in  1129,  and  enriched  with  niooairs  and  isith  a 
fa<»i<*n  of  alabaster,  (Hirphyry,  an<l  other  valuable  stones. 
On  the  summit  of  the  palace  is  the  Observatorv.  which  was 
for  manv  years  under  the  direction  of  Father  i':azzi,  wlio 
discovered  from  it  the  planet  Ceres  in  1^01.     *J,  Ttie  cathe- 
dral, a  niagnificent  Gothic  structure,  budt  about  the  end  of 
the  twclftii  century,  is  adorne<l  with  marble  columns  and 
statues;    it    contains  the  mausolea   uf   King  Roger,  the 


VI.,  of  bis  wife  Omstancc,  nnd  their  son  Frederic  1U  tU 
remains  uf  each  being  de|>fisited  in  a  handsome  p*-r|iii>ry 
urn.  The  prcat  altar  is  very  rich  and  adorned  wiih  lapis 
lazuli  and  ^old.  3,  The  church  'del  Gesii*  is  icinarkaiiii* 
fur  Us  architecture  and  for  the  ri('hnei»s  of  its  mati>le  d«<%r 
rations,  its  panitings,  and  sculptures.  Palermo  hat  muf 
oilier  chun*hi*s.  must  uf  which  ure  deseivini:  uf  notice,  9urh 
as  that  i>f  1^1  Martorana,  built  in  the  twelfth  centun.  la 
the  Gothic  or  Saracenic  style,  those  of  the  Teatini,  ol  Oih 
vella,  of  Santa  Zita,  S.  Ignazio,  8.  Filip;  o  Neri,  all  neb  «i!h 
marble,  paintings,  mosaics,  &c.  Tlie  church  u£  the  Capa* 
chins  is  remarkable  fur  its  vaults,  in  which  the  bodies  jf 
the  deceased  monks  and  other  persons  are  seen  dried  up 
standing  in  niches  in  various  attitudes,  and  with  their  Kir- 
inents  on,  some  bein^  two  or  threo  hundred  years  ohL  Tbt 
same  display  is  exhibited  in  the  Capuchin  convent  at  MaliL 
4,  Tho  university,  founded  in  1117,  is  attended  by  abort 
600  students,  has  a  library  of  40,000  Viduines,  a  inu<ieuia  rf 
antiquities,  with  sume  fine  statues  and  a  fine  colIeclKMi  rf 
Grocco- Sicilian  medals.  The  academy  of  the  Anc  arts,  a- 
ncxefl  to  the  university,  has  a  gallery  uf  valuable  painting 
chietiy  bequeathed  by  the  late  prince  uf  Beluiontc.  5,  Bt> 
sides  the  great  hospital,  Palermo  has  several  otiier  hotpi* 
tals,  a  foundlings'  asylum,  two  monti  di  piela,  a  new  bowi 
for  the  insane,  which  is  much  extolled  for  its  enli|ehtcoi4 
and  humane  method  of  discipline,  an  Alberffu  del  P«v«a 
or  workhouse,  and  other  beneficent  institutiona.  S,  Tha 
palaces  of  the  nobility,  among  which  those  of  Princes  Bi- 
tera,  Ventimi^lia,  and  Trabia  are  the  most  remarkabloL  7, 
The  promenaHe  along  the  sea-side,  called  La  Marina,  vhi^ 
leads  to  the  flno  public  gardens  called  La  Flora,  with  a 
botanical  garden.  Palermo  has  two  thcatrct,  several  bar- 
racks for  soldiers,  and  a  castle,  called  Caitello  i  M^rt^ 
which  commands  the  roads.  The  harbour  of  Palermo  :s  ac 
some  distance  outside  of  the  town,  and  it  formed  bj  ao 
artificial  mole,  which  however  does  not  protect  it  cfleciually 
from  the  winds  and  waves. 

Palermo  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  tht 
king's  liculeiiant-gcneral  over  all  Sicily.  It  has  a  supmio 
court  of  justice  for  the  whole  island,  a  court  uf  appeal  fur  tht 
province,  and  a  commercial  tribunal.  The  province  tf 
Palermo  contains  l'J6  convents  of  men,  inhabited  by9U 
professed  monks,  about  600  lay  brothers  or  scrranlii  ani 
about  300  novices.  The  nunneries  arc  al»o  numeniu^  Tbi 
religion  is  exclusively  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  there  iiM 
Jewish  syna(^o;;ue  nor  Protestant  chape).  For  public  «- 
struction,  lN*stdes  the  university,  there  are  at  Palensd  t 
College,  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  a  house  of  educaiiun  fbr 
young  ladies,  called  *  Educandato  Carolino,*  a  nautical 
school,  and  a  veterinary  college.  There  mre  a  few  elem«alaiy 
schools  in  the  town,  but  there  is  no  general  system  of  ti^ 
mentary  education  in  Sicily,  nor  are  there  anyscbooUfcr 
females,  except  in  the  convents.  (Serristori,  Statutm 
d' Italia,  1836.) 

The  neighbourhood  of  Palermo  contains  many  deligbi&l 
villas  and  mansions  of  the  nobility.    The  village  esU  { 
Ha^aria,  on  the  >ea-coast  east  of  Palormo,  is  remarkable  ftr  ' 
several  of  these,  and  especially  for  that  of  tlie  Prince  Fkb*  ! 
gonia,  described  by  Swinburne,  Hrydone,  and  other  tiant- 
lers.     In  the  opposite  direction,  west  uf  Palermo,  ■  tht 
royal  mansion  and  park  uf  Kucca  di  Fulco,  beyond  whicb  ii 
the  handsome  Henedictine  convent  of  S.  Mart'ino,oneoftb 
Wealthiest  in   Sicily,  situated  on  a  hill  above  a  ■ohtar7tt4 
pi<'tuie>(|ue  valley.    The  church  is  adorned  with  pimwy 
and  inavhle,  and  the  convent  contains  a  good  Ubrmiy,  ftB» 
seuni  of  Sicilian  antiquities,  and  a  collection  uf  medals.  Thi 
Mount  Pelle^rino,  Mount  Erctaof  theantienls,*  ttiong  ps* 
siiion  of  the  Carthaginians  during  the  first  Punic  vir.t 
broad  rocky  abrupt  mass  which  rises  north-west  of  Plalef  ^ 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape.    Itisnuwfamedamdof 
the  natives  for  a  grotto  or  cave  which  is  said  to  havebsci 
the  voluntary  n>treat  of  Santa  Rosalia,  a  princess  of  the  n 
Nornian  bloud,  who  in  the  bloom  of  her  \uuth  and  b 
left  the  court  of  Kini;  Roirer  1.  in  order  to  lead  a  cohiw 
{ilative  and  ascetic  life.     The  cave  is  become  a  sanctuary, 
and  every  yiar  on  the  ITith  July  there  is  a  solemn  proceswe 
to  thi:»  place  from  Palermo,  and  the  town  is  illuminated  frf 
se\eralda>s.     This  is  the  ino»t  brilliant  season  fur  kceicf 
Palermo  to  advantage,  as  people  Hock  to  it  from  ever)  ]        ' 
of  the  island. 

At   the  f^>ot  of  Mount  Pcllegrino  is  a  royal  park  and 
preserve,  calliKl  La  Favorita,  well  stocked  with  pheasi 
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ngs  also  to  the  king,  and  was  a  fftrourite  residence  of  the 
te  king  Ferdinand  I.  The  other  country  residences  near 
ilermo  are  those  of  Princes  Butera,  Villa  Franca,  Belmonte, 
d  Vali^uarnera.  Nearer  to  the  town,  in  the  suhurb  of  Oli- 
ixza,  is  a  Saracenic  castle  called  Zisa,  raised  by  one  of  the 
airs  or  goTeruors  of  Sicily  for  his  daughter,  with  Arabic 
:>criptions  and  other  ornaments.  Another  castle  of  a 
niiar  style  of  architecture,  called  Cuba,  lies  farther  on 
e  road  to  Monreale,  and  is  used  as  a  cavalry  barracks. 
Two  fine  roads,  the  only  carriage  roads  vet  completed  in 
cily,  lead  from  Palermo,  one  to  Monreale,  and  the  other 

Termini.  The  population  of  Palermo  and  its  suburbs 
reckoned  at  140,600  by  Ortolani  (*  Dizionario  geografico 
tlla  Sicilia,'  1819). 

Palermo,  under  the  name  of  Panormus  (All- Port),  was 
iginally  a  Greek  colony,  though  some  pretend  that  the 
losnicians  had  previously  a  settlement  on  this  spot.  It 
terwards  became  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  until  the 
St  Punic  war,  when  the  consuls  Aulus  Aquilius  and  C. 
>ruelius  besieged  and  took  the  town.  It  afterwards  became 
Roman  colony. 

The  Arabian  emirs  who  ruled  Sicily  for  several  centuries 
ade  Panormus  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  Norman 
ngs  after  them  fixed  their  residence  there.  The  Ara- 
inese  kings  of  Sicily  resided  at  Palermo.  When  Sicily 
!came  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Palermo  lost 
I  court,  but  retained  the  rank  of  capital  of  the  kingdom 

Sicily.  During  the  late  wars  with  the  French  it  twice  bo- 

a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  after  their 

kpulsion  from  Naples.    Although  somewhat  fallen  from 

s  metropolitan  splendour,  it  is  still  one  of  the  finest,  gayest, 

ad  most  populous  Italian  cities. 

(Horso,  Deserizione  di  Palermo  Aniico,  1824-5;  Scina, 
"opografia  di  Palermo  e  suoi  Contorni ;  Valguarnera, 
kfo/rio  nUr  Origine  e  Antichitd  di  Palermo;  Inveges, 
(jiaa/i  della  Cittd  di  Paler mo^  3  vols.,  ful.,  1645-51.) 

PALESTINE  (PALiBSTI'NA)  is  the  name  com- 
Qonly  applied  to  the  whole  land  antiently  inhabited  by  the 
iraelites,  including  the  country  of  the  Philistines  (Ptolemy, 

.  16).  It  is  derived  from  /lt£>^9,  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 

V  V  ; 

;t  was  originally  called  the  land  of  Canaan  (Exod.,  vi.  4). 
fhe  Israelites  themselves    called  it    the  land  of   Israel 

^»n\rr  Vni*,  1  8am.,  xiii.  19;  2  Kings,  vi.  23;  POl^ 
Wlir»  Ezek,,  vii.  2),  and,  with  reference  to  the  theocracy, 
U  Holy  Land  (UHpH  ilDlK*  Zachar,,  ii.  16;   2,  Mace, 

•  « 

L  7),  or  the  land  of  Jehovah  iT()TX^  Y"^^^'  ^osea,  ix.  3 ;  Jer., 

L  7),  and  also  the  Promised  Land  (yf;  ri/c  iirayyiKlaQ,  Heb., 
i  9).    The  Romans  generally  called  it  Judsa. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  this  country  arc  not  very  well 
efined.  It  was  adjacent  on  the  south-west  to  the  desert 
hich  lies  east  of  the  delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  south 
id  south-east  to  Arabia,  on  the  east  and  north  to  Syria. 
s  frontier  towns  were  Dan  on  the  north  and  Beer- 
leba  on  the  south.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
le  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  southern  boundary  on  the 
t  was  a  stream  which  is  called  in  Scripture  the  River 

i^gypt  (probably  the  brook  of  EUArish),  from  the 
)uth  of  which  the  southern  boundary  extended  eastward 
rough  the  Arabian  desert  to  a  point  about  25  geographical 
des  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  northern  boundary  was 
rmed  by  the  mountains  of  Lebanon ;  the  eastern  by  the 
rer  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  The  country  lay  therefore  be- 
reeo  SO"*  40'  and  33""  36'  N.  lat.,  and  between  33''  45'  and 
i^  30'  E.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
^  geographical  miles ;  its  breadth  increases  gradually  from 
le  northern  boundary,  where  it  is  not  more  than  20  miles, 
'  the  southern,  where  it  is  not  less  than  90 :  the  average 
eadth  is  about  50  miles.  This  description  applies  to  the 
unlry  originally  intended  in  Scripture  by  the  term  *the 
ind  of  Promise/  Sec. ;   but  the  name  of  Palestine  is  used 

history  in  a  wider  sense,  embracing  a  considerable  terri- 
ry  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  addition  of  which  increases 
s  average  breadth  to  about  65  miles.  The  southern  limit 
"this  eastern  territory  was  the  river  Arnon,  which  falls  into 
»e  Dead  Sea  near  its  northern  end.  The  whole  country 
ontained  about  11,000  square  miles,  or  about  3500  square 
liles  more  than  the  area  of  Wales. 

In  describing  the  physical  geography  of  Palestine,  we 
ollow  for  the  most  part  the  '  Physical  History  of  Paleitinc,' 


which  forms  a  part  of  the  '  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine/ 
by  the  editor  of  the  ♦  Pictorial  Bible,'  a  work  In  which  nearly 
all  the  information  we  possess  upon  the  subject  is  collected. 

ilfoun/atn«.— Palestine  is  a  very  mountainous  country. 
A  mountain-range  commences  in  Syria  south  of  theOrontes, 
and  stretches  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  where  it  divides  it^to  two  branches,  which  continue 
their  course  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  enclose  be- 
tween them  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  These 
two  ranges  diverge  from  each  other  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba ;  the  one  running  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that 
gulf  and  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea;  the 
other  along  the  western  coast  of  that  gulf  and  terminating 
in  the  mountains  of  Sinai. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon,  which  are  a  part  of  this 
mountain  system,  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine. 
They  consist  of  two  parallel  ranges  enclosing  a  fertile  valley 
of  the  average  width  of  fifteen  miles,  which  was  the  antient 
CcBle-Syria  (Hollow  Syria),  and  is  now  called  El  Bekka 
(the  valley).  The  western  range  inclines  towards  the  sea, 
and  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leontes,  near  Tyre ;  the 
eastern  extends  southward  into  Palestine,  and  divides  into 
two  branches,  as  above  described.  The  name  of  liobanon 
is  applied  in  Scripture  indifferently  to  either  or  both  of 
these  ranges:  by  the  Syrian  Greeks  the  western  was 
called  Libanus  (now  Jebel-el-Oharbi,  the  western  moun- 
tain, or  Jebel  Libnan);  and  the  eastern  Anti-LibanuS 
(now  Jebel- es-Sharki,  the  eastern  mountain).  Lebanon 
is  by  far  the  highest  part  of  the  Syrian  mountains. 
The  summit  of  the  western  range  is  quite  barren;  but 
the  lower  slopes,  especially  on  the  western  side,  are  inha- 
bited and  cultivated.  Among  the  trees  which  grow  upon 
them  are  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
Anti -Libanus  is  in  general  not  so  high  as  the  western  rid?e; 
but  at  the  point  where  it  divides  into  the  two  branches  which 
enclose  the  basin  of  the  Jordan,  it  rises  above  all  the  other 
summits  of  Lebanon,  forming  the  Jebel- es- Sheikh,  the  Her- 
mon  of  Scripture,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  height  of  these  mountains  has  never  been 
measured.  The  eastern  range  is  more  barren,  and  has 
fewer  inhabitants  than  the  western.  As  this  range  passes  into 
Palestine,  it  diminishes  in  height,  and  becomes  less  rugged 
and  more  tit  for  tillage ;  but  at  the  Dead  Sea  it  consists  of 
desolate  rocks.  Almost  all  the  mountains  of  Palestine  maV 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  two  principal  ranges  whicn 
include  the  basin  of  the  Jordan.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  following: — Mount  Tabor,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Lower  Galilee,  stands  on  the  north-east  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  It  is  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  is  nearly  of  an  hemispherical  figure.  On 
its  summit  is  a  plain  of  about  half  an  hour  in  circuit,  which 
is  enclosed  by  an  antient  wall.  This  mountain  is  said  by  an 
old  tradition  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  trans- 
figuration. A  range  of  fertile  hills  about  five  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Tabor  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  Mount 
Hermon  mentioned  in  the  Psalms  {Ps,  xlii.  6  ;  Ixxxix.  12): 
it  is  called  the  Little  Hermon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  great 
peak  of  the  same  name  in  Anti- Libanus.  To  the  south  and 
south-cast  of  Tabor  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  of  Scrip- 
ture (Jebel  Gilbo),  a  sterile  range  of  hills,  about  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  they  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  west  for  some  miles.  The  range  of  Carmel, 
the  termination  of  which  forms  the  only  very  prominent 
headland  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  lies  almost  due  west 
of  Mount  Tabor.  The  promontory  in  which  it  terminates 
encloses  the  Bay  of  Acre  on  the  south,  whence  the  ridge 
runs  inland  to  the  south-east  till  it  joins  the  principal  range. 
It  is  only  of  moderate  height,  and  is  covered  with  forests  and 
grass.  To  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  lie  the  moun- 
tains of  Samaria,  which  are  beautifully  wooded,  chiefly  with 
olive  trees,  and  covered  with  towns  and  villages.  Of  these 
mountains  perhaps  the  highest  are  those  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  valley 
200  or  300  paces  broad.  From  these  mountains  were  deli- 
vered the  curses  and  the  blessings  of  the  Law.  The  Sama- 
ritans had  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  they 
esteemed  the  holiest  of  mountains.  Judsea,  or  the  southern 
part  of  Palestine,  is  full  of  hills,  which  are  divided  by  valleys 
and  torrents,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  moderate  height. 
They  are  composed  of  a  friable  rock,  particles  of  which  are 
washed  down  by  the  torrents,  and  form  terraces  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  In  antient  times  these  terraces  were 
l^nted  with  the  olive,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  virie.    At  pre- 
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voiit  the  rocks  arc  for  the  most  part  barren  and  desolate.  In 
tltc  eastern  part  of  Judiua,  on  the  borders  uf  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  wilderness  of  mountains,  the  must  rugged 
and  desolate  in  all  Palestine.  This  mountainous  country, 
vhich  is  the  highest  in  Judooa,  bears  the  name  of  Quaran- 
lania,  from  a  tradition  that  this  was  the  wilderness  in  which 
Christ  fasted  forty  days  and  nights :  the  highest  summit 
among  these  mountains  is  called  the  Mountain  of  Tempta- 
tion, and  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  that  from  which  the 
devil  showed  our  Saviour  the  kingdoms  of  the  m  orld.  The 
most  mountainous  part  of  Judaea  is  the  district  round  Je- 
rusalem.   [Jerusalem.] 

Of  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  little  is  known. 
Beginning  in  the  north  at  tho  Jebel-es-SheihK  already 
noticed,  we  find  the  mountains  continuing  southwanls  for 
about  twenty-five  miles  under  the  name  of  Jebel  Heish, 
and  terminating  at  a  point  about  ten  miles  to  the  cast  of 
tho  lake  of  Gennesareth.  To  the  south  of  this  mountain, 
for  about  twenty-four  miles  is  an  open  country,  equally 
divided  by  the  river  Jarmouk,  and  containing  the  pa^lure- 
lands  of  Argob  and  Bashan.  To  the  south  of  this  district 
lies  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  mountains  of  which  are  the  must 
considerable  on  this  side  the  Jordan:  they  are  for  the  most 
part  well  wooded,  chiefly  with  the  oak  and  wild  pistachio. 
To  the  south  of  the  river  Jabbok  iZerka)  the  mountains  are 
less  elevated  though  broader.  About  six  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  river  Jabbok  is  a  ridge  running  east  and  west  for  about 
seven  miles  the  name  of  which  (Jelaaa)  bears  a  trace  of  the  an- 
tient  name  of  the  country.  As  the  principal  chain  approaches 
the  latitude  of  tho  Dead  Sea,  it  diminishes  in  breadth; 
and  somewhat  below  the  head  of  that  sea  it  widens  out  again, 
and  forms  the  mountains  of  Seir.  [Idumaa.]  Among  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  the  north  of 
the  river  A  men,  was  Nebo  (probably^//aroi/«),  from  the  suni- 
xnit  of  which  Moses  was  permitted  to  see  the  promised  laud. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy, — '  Limestone  is  the  prevailing 
constituent  of  all  the  mountains  of  Syria,  as  well  as  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece.  The  general  character  of  the  stone  of 
the  mountains  which  compose  the  great  central  ridges  of 
Syria,  or  which  ramify  from  them,  is  that  of  a  hard  calcare- 
ous rock,  sonorous  when  struck,  and  of  a  whitish  or  pale 
yellow  colour.  It  is  in  short  a  very  hard  kind  of  limestone, 
disposed  in  strata  variously  inclined,  and,  like  all  limestone 
strata,  affording  a  great  number  of  caverns,  to  which  fre- 
quent allusion  is  made  in  the  Scriptures.  Some  of  them 
are  capable  of  containing  150U  men,  and  there  is  one  near 
Damascus  which  will  even  afford  shelter  to  4U0U.*  {Pict, 
Hist,  o/ Palestine,  *  Ph>s.  Hist.,*  p.  Iviii.)  In  the  extreme 
north  of  Palestine  the  calcareous  rock  is  said  by  Burckhardt 
to  be  '  of  considerable  hardness,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow 
cohmr.' 

The  limestone  rocks  of  which  Lebanon  is  com}H)scd  are 
of  a  whitish  colour,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  of 
the  mountain  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  The  strata  (at 
least  at  one  point  noticed  by  Burckhardt)  are  horizontal, 
varying  from  a  few  yards  up  to  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
thickness.  Tho  rock  which  lines  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  its  lakes  is  of  a  texture  much  less  compact  than  that 
of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  or  of  central  Palestine;  and 
it  diminishes  in  compactness  as  we  approach  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Om  Kvis,  to  the  south  east 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  there  is  a  contiidcrable  quan- 
tity of  black  basaltic  rock  amon^  the  calcareous  stone 
which  prevails  on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan  between  the  rivers 
Mandhurand  Zerka.  This  black  bii>altic  rock  is  also  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  plain  of  the  Ilaouran,  farther  to 
the  east.  In  the  mountains  south  of  the  Zerka  the  calcare- 
ous stone  is  inters))ersed  with  layers  of  sandstone  of  dif- 
ferent culi)urs,  and  large  blocks  ut'  black  bas«ilt.  The  hills 
about  Jeru>aU'm  are  of  a  hard  li<:ht-coloured  limestone, 
which,  as  ^v  approach  the  Dead  Sea,  is  exchanged  for 
white  and  greyish  limestone  of  a  looser  texture,  containing 
lfi\ers  (if  a  reddish  micaceous  stone  (saxum  j)t4ntni  mica- 
reitm).  Da  the  sluires  of  the  Dead  Sea  perpendicular  itiata 
of  a  rccMish  brittle  earth  are  scon  in  several  places.  Tlie 
Mack  ba.^altic  rock  of  the  Haouian  extelid^  along  the  whole 
eastern  border  of  the  country.  In  the  parts  near  the  Jordan 
•t  is  generally  found  in  detached  masses.  Traces  of  basalt 
are  hIs*)  found  on  the  west  of  the  lake  of  Ctennes;ireth. 
Slate  IS  found  about  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  many  places  the  hard  cah-areous  stone  is  covered  by 
Tifcki  of  a  boA  chalky  substance  containing  corals,  shelU, 
and  other  matino  exuvife.    In  the  chalky  beds  about  tho 


summit  of  Carmcl  are  found  hollow  stones  lined  viii*.  frvrv 
matter,  which  resemble  petrified  olives  and  other  tru.'. 
These  *  lapides  Judaici*  (as  they  are  called)  aie  sold  tu  {•.!. 
grims  as  an  antidote  again^t  various  diseases. 

This  chalky  formation  up|>ears  very  conspicuously  in  tiM 
White  Cape  (Ras  el  Abnid)  below  Tyre,  the  Album  Pr;*- 
monturium  of  the  Romans. 

There  are  indications  of  coal  in  various  parts  of  Ijibir^-n. 
At  Cornale,  east  of  Beirout,  seams  of  cr-al  arc  t'uundurtb* 
thickness  of  three  feet,  which  are  woiked  under  the  diicc- 
tion  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

About  the  seaward  bases  of  the  Lebanon  and  Kesrac-uB 
mountains,  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  there  arc  nu- 
merous fossil  plants,  fishes,  and  shells. 

Palestine  is  abundantly  supplied  with  salt  from  tbe  De^J 
Sea  and  the  Mediterrane:>n.  The  water  of  tho  Uetd  Sca  b 
intensely  salt.  Fragments  and  beds  of  salt  are  loui.d 
about  its  shores  The  salt  is  deposited  in  large  qiuntitki 
on  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  the  cva()oraiiua  of  us 
waters.     Saltpetre  is  found  in  the  district  of  the  Ilaouraft. 

From  the  description  which  Muses  gave  of  tlie  promncd 
land  (Deut,,  viii.  iO.  *  as  a  land  whose  stone»  ore  izon.  ui 
out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass  (or  cupper k'vt 
should  expect  to  find  indications  of  these  metals;  and  i^ 
they  were  found  in  antient  times  a])pears  from  the  frcqueai 
mention  of  them  in  the  Jewish  history.  In  modern  iuhi 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  almost  enluily 
neglected.  Iron  abounds  in  the  Lebanon  and  Ilcbioh 
mountains,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  other  parts  of  iki 
country.  Of  cop|>er  we  have  no  information.  PakrtiM 
possesses  neither  tin,  lead,  nor  gold ;  but  some  traces  d 
silver  have  been  found.  There  sire  celebrated  mines  df  a^ 
phaltum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ha5beya,Dcnr  tbe  soorcv 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  indications  of  volcanic  action  are  chiefly  eoblned  Co 
the  basin  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes ;  and  tbey  are  moU 
fre(iuent  about  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  tho  Dead  Sc^ 
Hot  springs,  lava,  and  pumice-stone  are  found  about  cbt 
Dead  Sea.  Tliere  are  hot-springs  at  Tiberias,  on  tht 
western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  at  other  piMH 
round  the  lake,  which  has  itself  a  striking  resemblantc  to 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  Dud 
Sea  are  still  the  mines  of  asphaltum  (the  '  slime  pits*)  rf 
which  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  in  antient  times  (Gra, 
xiv.  10),  and  other  traces  of  the  *  brimstone,  salt»  and  bar» 
ing,*  by  which  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  overthiova, 
Palestine  has  been  the  scene  of  repeated  earthquakes.  A 
ver>'  destructive  one  occurred  in  1837. 

Valleys,  IHains,  and  Deserts. — From  the  general  dii^ 
sition  of  the  high  lands  in  Palestine,  it  follows  that  the  durf 
valleys  are  longitudinal,  and  run  from  north  U»  oontk 
The  transverse  valleys  have  a  general  east  and  wast  dflw> 
tion,  being  formed  by  the  ofisets  of  the  prineipal  mouaiaia 
ranges.  The  chief  plain  country  is  the  low  land  along  tho 
Mediterranean  on  the  west  of  the  central  range  of  moai^ 
tains.  The  chief  valleys  are  to  the  east  of  that  lange.  uA 
are  the  Bekka  between  l^banon  and  Anti-Lohanon 
basin  of  the  river  Jordan  and  its  lakes,  and  the  groat 
of  Ambu  extending  fiom  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  iElai     t« 

The  flat  country  along  the  coast  varies  consii 
breadth,  and  is  diversified  by  elevations  which  a««  w 
from  the  central  mountains.    The  soil  of  this  inrt  ol 
country  is  very  fertile,   being  composed  of  a 
mould.    The  climate  along  the  coast  is  very  wa  m* 

south  of  Cwsarea  is  the  celebrated  vale  of  SkM>      \ 
is  terminated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £1  Arish  hj  • 
desert  (the  wilderness  of  Shur  and  Paran)  which  • 
westward  to  Egypt,  and  eastward  to  the  peninsula  Ot  «*»■» 
The  country  between  the  mountains  of  LilMmus  and  Ami* 
Libanus  formed  the  Ctrle-Syria  of  the  Greeks  and 
Its  length  is  about  DO  miles,  and  its  average  hreadth 
11:  it  is  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  Syrik 
The  ^reat  valley  of  the  Jordan  extends  about  17^ 
from  the  sources  of  the  river  in  the  north,  to  the  toi 
extremity  of  the  IX^ad  Sea.     It  is  bouniled  on  b      .  sk 
mountains,   which  on    the   east  rise  almost  prv 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  till  near  the  head  of  tne  Uw 
where   the  valley  becomes  wider:    on  the  west  there  is! 
fertile  vale  W'twecn  the  river  and  the  mountains,  aveni 
about  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  brcadtli,  t\ 
at  the  lake  of  Ciennesarcth,  where  the  mountains  c^ 
close  up  to  the  shoi-es.    The  valley  of  tho  Jordan  is  in  1 
a  great  longitudinal  cleft,  which  KraTen^sUit  flomitiy 
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Dortli  to  south,  and  in  its  lowest  ip&rU  the  sarfbc«  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  about  600  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. {London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  250.)  A  recent 
trdveller  (Russegger)  makes  it  1400  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  but  such  a  remarkable  fact,  which  is 
opposed  by  other  evidence,  must  be  received  with  doubt. 
The  valley  is  very  warm,  and  as  it  also  possesses  abun- 
dance of  water,  it  is  singularly  fertile.  The  name  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  usually  restricted  to  the  part 
between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  (now 
called  El  Ghor),  which  is  about  65  miles  long,  and  5  or  6 
miles  wide  in  the  northern  half,  but  it  grows  much  wider 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  near  which  it  spreads  out  into  the 
plain  of  Jericho  on  the  west  and  the  plams  of  Moab  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  The  plain  of  Jericho  is  about  18  miles 
long  by  7  or  8  broad,  and  is~  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  am- 
phitheatre of  mountains,  which,  by  concentrating  the  sun's 
rays,  cause  a  great  degree  of  heat  in  the  plain,  which  is 
further  increased  by  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  by 
the  low  level  of  the  plain.  The  plain  immediately  surround- 
ing the  Dead  Sea  consists  on  the  eastern  side  for  the  most 
part  of  a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  cultivated  spots ;  on  the 
trestem  side  the  soil  is  rich,  the  heat  great,  and  water  abund- 
inr,  but  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  lake  it  is  a  dreary 
vasfe.  The  in^^eat  valley  of  Araba,  which  extends  from  the 
wath  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf,  is 
not  within  the  limits  of  Palestine  properly  so  called. 

The  valleys  of  Galilee  are  generally  small,  but  beautifully 
wooded.  The  valley  of  Abilene  lies  beyond  the  hills  which 
ikirt  the  coast  between  Cape  Nakhoora  and  Acre.  South- 
eaU  of  ibis  is  the  valley  of  Zebulon,  between  3  and  4  miles 
long  by  one  broad,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  pastur- 
age in  the  whole  country.  To  the  east  of  this,  and  about 
the  same  length,  is  the  vale  of  Sepphoris.  The  vale  of 
Nssareth  is  a  kind  of  hollow  enclosed  by  mountains  on 
every  side,  and  abounds  with  fig-trees  and  gardens.  Behind 
the  hills  which  bound  the  north-western  part  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth  is  an  extensive  plain,  forming  a  rich  pasture- 
ground,  which  is  much  frequented  by  the  Bedouins.  It  is 
called  Dothan,  from  a  village  of  that  name. 

On  the  borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  lies  the  great  plain 
ofEsdraelon.  called  in  Scripture  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  and 
ttie  valley  of  JezreeL  It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  well 
idapled  for  growing  corn.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  remarluble  battles  recoided  in  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  of  great  battles  in  later  limes.  Samaria  is  less 
mountainous  than  either  Galilee  or  Judaea ;  it  is  beautifully 
wooded,  and  full  of  fertile  plains.  The  valley  of  Jennin  — 
through  which  lies  the  common  route  from  Galilee  to  the 
city  of  Samaria— is  about  13  miles  long  and  2  miles  hi  its 
extreme  width.  About  four  miles  south  of  Samaria  is  the 
nle  of  Shechem,  between  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Geri- 
sim,  which  is  said  to  be  watered  by  365  springs.  It  opens 
oat  into  a  very  fine  plain  which  leads  into  the  valley  of 
Leban,  after  traversing  which  we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Judsea.  This,  at  least  in  its  present  uncultivated  state,  is 
the  least  fertQe  part  of  all  Palestine,  being  full  of  rugged 
mountains,  and  deficient  in  water  and  soil.  The  stony  valley 
of  Bethel  lies  about  8  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem.  The 
vilJey  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  north-east  of  Judeea,  is  long  and 
sterile.  It  is  connected  by  a  narrow  pass  with  the  valley  of 
Khh,  which  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
Divid's  victory  over  Goliah.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
nrts  of  Judsa.  East  of  Jerusalem  lies  the  valley  of  Je- 
fiosbtphat,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  200  yards  in  breadth. 
To  the  south  of  the  city  is  the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom, 
or  GtlienDa,  the  antient  scene  of  the  worship  of  Moloch : 
in  south-east  of  this  valley  is  the  spot  which  is  supposed 
to  ue       Aceldama  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (ch.  i.,  ver.  1 9).  To 

skii       irest  of  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  lies 

icj  of  Rephaim,  which  is  upwards  of  6  miles  long. 

debron  is  the  valley  of  Mamre,  where  was  the  sepul- 

B  of  Abraham.     South  of  Jerusalem  is  the  vale  of 

k,  about  40  miles  long,  celebrated  for  its  grapes  and 
n  .  Between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  centre  of  Judsea 
M;  deserts  of  St  Saba  and  Engeddi. 
Ou  ibe  east  side  of  the  Jordan  lie  the  rich  pasture-lands 
i  Argob  and  Bashan.  extending  from  Mount  Hermon  to 
be  river  Jarmouk,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  lake  of  Genne- 
•retb.     South  of  this  was  the  land  of  Gilead,  the  limits  of 

n  are  not  precisely  defined,  but  it  may  be  considered  as 
uuf  between  the  rivers  Jarmouk  and  Jabbok.   It  is  moun- 

otts,  and  more  so  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
Some  portions  of  it  are  very  fertile*  and  others  are 
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beautifully  wooded.  South  of  the  Jabbok  was  the  land  of 
Moab,  of  which  only  a  small  part,  that  namely  to  the  north 
of  the  Amon,  belonged  to  Palestine.  This  portion  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Amorites  when  the  Israelites  look  possession 
of  the  country.     [Moab.] 

The  south  of  Palestine  is  skirted  by  the  great  sandy 
desert  which  extends  to  Egypt  and  Sinai.  It  bears  various 
names,  of  which  that  of  the  Desert  of  Paran  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  widest  extent.  For  a  description  of  this  desert 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Pict,  Hist,  of  Palestine,  •  Phys. 
Hist.,'  p.  cxlii. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. — ^There  are  no  considerable  rivers  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  the  greater  number  of  the  streams 
being  only  mountain  torrents  which  flow  down  from  the 
hills  that  run  parallel  to  the  coast.  The  Leon tes  (Nahr 
Liettani)  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  river  of  Palestine.  It 
rises  among  the  roots  of  the  Lebanon  mountains  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  Baalbec,  and  flows  in  a  south-westerly 
course  to  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it  falls  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Tyre.  The  most  important  river  of  Palestine 
is  the  Jordan  (Sheriat-el-Kebirh  which  rises  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Tyre,  and  flows  southwards  through  the  vallev 
between  the  two  great  mountain-ranges  already  noticed,  ana, 
after  traversing  the  lakes  of  Samochonitis  and  Gennesareth, 
falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  source,  or  what  is  generally 
considered  to  be  its  source,  is  a  cave  on  the  north- east  side 
of  the  village  of  Panias,  or  Banias.  [Bania.s.]  There  are 
however  three  other  springs  which  have  been  taken  to  be 
the  true  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  perhaps  this  distinction 
might  properly  be  assigned  to  a  stream  wliich  rises  in  the 
hill  of  Tel-el-Kadi,  about  3  miles  north-east  of  Panias. 
After  a  course  of  about  1 5  miles,  the  river  runs  into  the ^oAr- 
el-Houle,  the  waters  of  Merom  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
lake  Samochonitis  of  Josephus.  The  size  of  this  lake  varies 
with  the  season  of  the  year.  Josephus  makes  it  7  miles  long 
by  half  that  breadth,  which  appears  to  be  about  the  average 
size.  The  reeds  which  are  used  for  writing  grow  on  its 
margin.  There  are  numerous  water-fowl  upon  it,  and  it 
abounds  in  fish.  The  waters  are  muddy,  and  are  said  to  be 
unwholesome. 

After  a  course  of  10  miles  from  the  point  where  it  quits 
this  lake,  the  Jordan  enters  the  BahTr-el-TabarieK  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  or  lake  of  Gennesareth,  or  sea  of  Galilee  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  dimensions  of  this  lake  are  stated 
by  Buckingham  to  be  from  12  to  15  miles  long,  and  from 
6  to  9  miles  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  all 
travellers  describe  its  scenery  as  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
water  is  cool  and  clear,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent fish.  Its  margin  is  the  resort  of  innumerable  birds. 
The  course  of  the  Jordan  is  distinctly  traced  in  a  smooth 
current  right  through  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

The  Jordan  flows  from  the  southern  angle  of  this  lake 
through  a  narrow  valley,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  the  level  of  which  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  large  valley  around  it,  which  we  have  before  spoken  of 
as  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  {El  Ghor).  This  lower  valley 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a  n.ilc  in  breadih,  and  is  covered 
with  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage.  In  the  winter  it  is  inun- 
dated by  the  river.  In  the  summer  the  Jordan  is  fordable 
in  many  places.  Its  course  when  it  leaves  the  lake  is  very 
rapid,  but  it  diminishes  in  speed  as  it  proceeds.  At  its 
junction  with  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  200  or  300  feet  broad.  The 
whole  course  of  this  river  is  about  1 00  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  but  not  less  than  150  miles  if  we  take  into  account  the 
windings  of  the  stream. 

The  very  remarkable  lake  which  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  occupies  the  site  of  the  plain  of  Siddim,  where 
stood  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  which  God  destroyed  by 
fire  in  ttie  time  of  Lot  {Gen,^  xiv.  3;  xix.  24,  25).  It  is 
called  in  Scripture  tho  Salt  Sea,  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  and 
the  East  Sea ;  the  Romans  called  it  the  lake  Asplialtites ; 
and  it  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  it  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  Bahr  Lut.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  figure, 
lying  nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  dimensions  assigned 
to  it  by  Josephus  are  72  miles  long  by  18  broad ;  but  this  ia 
generally  considered  too  large  an  estimate.  The  waters  and 
surrounding  soil  are  so  intensely  impregnated  with  salt  and 
sulphur,  that  no  trees  or  plants  grow  on  its  banks,  and  no 
cattle  can  drink  of  its  water.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
surrounded  with  that  perfect  desolation  which  has  procured 
for  it  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  said  to  contain  no 
fish,  but  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  doubtful.  Its 
surface  is  singularly  still.  The  waters  leave  a  saline  crust 
on  stones  or  whatever  else  they  come  in  cuntact  with,  and 
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the  drift  wood  upon  it  becomes  so  intensely  imiiregnated 
\riih  salt  that  it  will  not  burn.  It  sends  forth  sulphureous 
and  biiuminou!)  exhalations,  and  at  some  scanoiid  of  the 
year  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  dense  mist.  The  water  is 
peifuctly  clear,  and  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
sea,  but  much  more  salt  and  bitter,  and  of  a  much  greater 
bpeciflc  frravity.    [Dead  Sea.] 

The  followinc:  are  the  moht  important  tributaries  of  the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes.  On  the  eastern  side  the  Jarniouk 
{Sh^riat-el'Mandhur),  the  Hioromax  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Jabbok  (Zerka\  both  of  which  tiow  westward  into  the 
Jordan,  the  former  entering  it  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
lake  of  Gunnesaieth,  the  latter  at  a  point  about  half-way 
between  that  lake  and  the  Dead  Sea;  and  the  Arnon 
(Mfkijeh),  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  northern 
extremity,  dividing  Palestine  from  the  land  of  Moab.  On 
the  western  side,  the  brook  Daphne,  which  flows  into  the 
lake  Samochonitis ;  the  brook  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
neii;hbouring  town  of  Capernaum  and  flows  into  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth :  the  brook  Aenon,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  and  flows  into  the  Jordan  between  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  brook  Cedron, 
which  flows  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  chief  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  are 
the  Belus.  which  flows  into  the  modern  bay  of  Acre  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Ptolemais;  the  Kishon,  which  flows  from 
Mount  Tabor  through  the  plain  of  Jeircel,  and  falls  into 
the  same  bay  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel ;  the  Cborseus 
and  Kanaht  which  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  north  and  south 
of  C»sarea  respectively  ;  the  Jarkon,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Joppa ;  and  the  Eshcol  and  Besor,  which  fall  into 
the  sea  near  Askelon  and  Gaza  res^pectively.  The  extreme 
southern  limit  of  the  coast  is  formed  by  the  river  of  Egypt, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  brook  El-Arish. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Palestine  is  temperate  and  the 
weather  is  not  very  variable.  There  are.  properly  speaking,  only 
two  seasons.  The  winter  lasts  from  October  to  the  begm- 
ning  of  April,  and  is  distini^uished  principally  by  continual 
showers,  which  are  called  in  Scripture  the  early  and  the 
latter  rains.  In  summer,  which  lasts  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, there  is  a  continuance  of  dear  weather,  with  scarcely 
any  rain;  but  very  heavy  dews  fall  in  the  night. 

Ihpulation, — It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  population  of 
Palestine.  A  census  taken  in  the  time  of  David  gave 
1,300,000  men  who  could  bear  arms  (2  Sam ,  xxiv.  9),  which 
would  make  the  whole  population  amount  to  5,000,000. 

MiticcU  Divisions.  "The  political  divisions  of  the  country 
were  very  different  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  The 
flrst  notice  we  possess  of  the  country  is  when  Abraham 
eame  from  Mesopotamia  to  dwell  in  it.  It  was  then  inha- 
bited by  the  Canaanites,  who  were  divided  into  the  families 
of  the  Sidonians,  Hittites.  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Girgasites, 
Hivites,  Arkites,  Smites,  Arvadites,  Zemarites,  and  Uama- 
thites.  Of  these,  the  Sidonians  inhabited  the  strip  of  coast 
about  Sidon,  between  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean, 
being  a  part  of  the  district  known  in  history  under  the 
name  of  PhoBnicia  [Phcbnicia];  the  Hittites  dwelt  about 
Hebron:  the  Jebusites  about  Jehus  or  Jerusalem;  the 
Amorites  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  Jordan ;  the  Gir- 
ganiies  about  the  upper  part  of  the  river  round  Gergesa; 
the  Hivites  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  Shechem ;  the 
Arkites  around  Area,  and  the  Smites  near  them ;  the  Ar- 
vuditesin  the  little  island  Aradus;  the  Zemarites  and  Ha- 
mathites  about  Simyra  and  Hamath.  The  Philistines 
iiihubited  the  sea-coast  in  the  houth-west  of  the  country. 
[Philistines.]  At  this  period  God  promised  Abraham  that 
h«i  would  give  the  land  to  his  des»cendants.  [Jews.]  Tliis 
promise  was  fulfilled  in  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by 
the  Isiaelites  after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  Upon  that 
event  Joshua  divided  the  land  by  lot  among  the  twelve 
tribes.  Reuben.  Gad,  and  lialf  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had 
their  possesions  on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan ;  the  other  tribes 
were  located  un  its  western  side.  Reuben  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  riv«r  Arnon,  and  on  the  north  by  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  which  inhabited  part  of  the  land  of  Gilead  about 
the  river  Jabbok.  On  the  north  of  Gad  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  extended  to  Mount  Hermon  and  the  sources  of 
1  he  Jordan.  The  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
•«eiween  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  at  first 
allotted  to  Judah;  but  this  district  being  disproportionately 
Urge,  the  u  extern  part  of  it  was  given  to  Simeon  and  Dan. 
The  small  territory  of  Benjamin  was  bounde<l  by  Dan  on 
the  west,  by  J  udah  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Jordlan  on  the 
fMt»  and  eontaiiMd  within  its  limits  the  city  of  JeruMlem. 


Kphraim  possessed  the  country  about  Shechem,  bet  wee 
the  Metliterranean  and  the  Jordan.  To  the  nuitli  < 
Ephraiin  lay  the  second  half  of  ihetiibe  of  Mjiia*>e:*.  al. 
extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  aud  u.ithi 
coast  as  fur  north  as  Mount  drmel.  I«sachar  lia«i  iL< 
valley  of  Jezreel,  to  the  north  and  eaat  of  Mana»-«h.  Zr 
bulon  lay  next  to  the  north,  bounded  by  A^her  un  the  ««• 
and  by  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  on  the  ea>t.  The  'uiA  ui 
Naphthali  lay  about  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  noitli  ^i 
Zebulon  and  east  of  Ashcr,  which  last  tribe  puMe^^ed  \U 
sea-coast  about  Tyre  and  a  part  of  the  valley  uf  Leban<in. 

These  tribes,  whose  political  relation^  ha\e  been  tieaicd 
of  in  the  article  Moses  [vol.  xv..  p.  440],  woie  united  lotu 
one  kingdom  under  Saul  and  David.  By  tho  ronquv»:t  oil 
David  the  territory  of  the  Hebrews  was  extended  to  the  ourth- 
east  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  south  as  fiir  as  the 
head  of  the  iislanitic  Gulf.  But  his  conquests,  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  speedily  lo>t  by  his  grandson  Rehobuain, 
are  never  included  under  the  name  of  Palestine.  Bt  Ibi 
revolt  of  Jeroboam,  Palestine  was  divided  into  the  twokiof- 
doms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  of  which  the  former  included 
the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan.  ind 
Simeon,  having  for  its  northern  boundary  a  line  drsvn 
from  a  point  on  the  Jordan  a  little  north  of  the  Dead  S«^ 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Joppa:  the  latter  » 
eluded  all  the  rest  of  Palestine  to  the  north  of  this  hne. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown,  and  the  pcofli 
carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians.  The  country,  being  tha 
depopulated,  was  next  inhabited  by  the  neighbouring  h« 
then  people  and  by  colonies  from  other  parts  of  the  Assy 
empire,  who,  mixing  with  the  scattered  remains  of  thelri 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  which  were  loft  about  SamaiM 
formed  the  people  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testameol  as  ih 
Samaritans,  uho  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  an  impun 
race,  and  between  whom  and  the  Jews  there  aiwajacxistci 
a  strong  mutual  hatred. 

In  the  year  588  b.c.,  Nebuchadnezzar  overthrew  tin 
kingdom  of  Judah  and  carried  the  greater  number  of  ife 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  Many  were  howerer  left  in  thi 
land  as  subjects  of  the  Babylonish  empire.  Upon  the  eon 
quest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Palestine  fell  under  toe  deninKN 
of  the  Persians,  under  whom  it  was  divided,  for  Iheparpoia 

of  government,  into  small  circles  (ip9)i  eiu:h  of  which  bad  i« 

governor  ("itt^).    By  an  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  Jews  were 
mitted  to  return  to  Judica  and  to  rebuild  Jenisali 
the  Temple,  but  they  still  remained  subject  to  Persia.         ■ 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Asia,  Palestine  submitki 
him  without  a  struggle.    After  his  death,  the  poaaci 
it  was  the  subject  of  fierce  contests  between  the  Greek  i 
of  Egypt  and  of  Syria.    [Jews.]    Having  been  dnvn 
revolt  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Syrian  kings,  the  Jt«« 
under  the  leading  of  the  Maccabees,  recovered  their  ladt 
pendence  and  restored  the  kingdom  of  Judah.    [llsccif 

BKBS;    ASMONBANS.] 

In  the  year  63  b.c.  the  country  was  oonouered  by  ! 
pey,  and  U  remained  thenceforward  in  subjection  Co 
Romans,  by  whom  the  part  of  it  west  of  tbe  Joiilaa  «« 
divided  into  the  three  provinces  of  Judsea,  Samanai 
G  alii  sea.  Judoea  nearly  coincided  with  the  anti  I 
dom  of  Judah :  its  northern  boundary  was  at  the  ]  ■ 

Joppa.     Samaria  extended  to  the  north  as  &r  as  uk  piiii 
of  ks<lraelon.    Galilee  lay  north  of  Samaria,  reachmf  m 
Lebanon,  and  having  Phoenicia  along  its  western  b 
it  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee,  the 
containing  the  northern  and  the  latter  the  aoutbem 
the  province.    The  former  was  also  called  Galilee  ~ 
Gentiles,  as  it  was  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Greeks.  1 
cians,  and  Egyptians,  as  well  as  Jews.    On  tho  «      h 
Jordan  lay  the  province  of  Perna,  between  the  Amuo  ^ 
the  Hieromax,  and  to  the  north  of  thia  the  diatricta  of 
tanna,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulanitis.  whieh  i 
monly  had  one  govenior  with  Palestine.    The  vhole « 
try  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  a  part  of  Syna,  tk 
it  sometimes  had  a  separate  governor. 

Under  Constantino,  Palestine  was  divided  into 
Secunda,  and  Tertia.     Palsstina   Prima    included 
country  of  the  Philistines,  Samaria,  and  the  northern  ^ 
of  Judsa :  its  capital  was  Cnsarea.   Fil«atinm  Secunds 
eluded  Galilee  and  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jo 
its  capital  was  Scythe >pol is.     Pala'stitia  Tertia  (also  < 
Salutaris)  contained  the  southen»  part  of  JudiM 
whole  of  ldum«a ;  its  eapital  was  Pietn. 
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dan,  was  Dan,  more  antiently  called  Laish,  the  most 
n  town  of  Palestine.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
a  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Csesarea  Phil ippi,  or  Pan  ias 
s).    At  the  point  vhere  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake 
nesaieth  stood  Bethsaida.    This  city  was  beautified  by 
the  Tetrarcb,  who  called  it  Julias.    On  the  western 
f   the  same   lake  were   Capernaum,   Chorazin,  and 
I.      On  the  same  side  of  the  lake,  but  in  Lower 
%  was  Tiberias  ( Tabarieh\  to  the  west  of  which  lay 
Kana\  and  farther  to  the  west  Sepphons  (Saffureh), 
rincipal    city  of  the  district:    it  was  enlarged   by 
,  who  called    it    Dio  CsBsarea;    south-east  of  Sep- 
was  Nazareth  {Nasarah).     Near  the  source  of  the 
1  was  Nain.     The  city  of  Esdraelon,  the  antient  Jez- 
od  in  the  great  plain  of  the  same  name.     West  of 
k     inem.    In  the  south-east  corner  of  Galilee  was 
ki,  orBethsean  (Bisan)^  afterwards  Scythopolis. 
most  antient  city  of  Samaria  was  the  Shechem,  or 
I,  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Sychar  of  the  New, 
stood  in  the  valley  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Geri- 
The  Romans  erected  close  to  it  the  city  of  Neapolis, 
still  retains  the  name  of  Nablous.     Near  to  Shechem 
f  south-east  was  Jacob's  well.     A  few  miles  to  the 
of  Shecliem  lay  Samaria,  which  was  built  by  Omri, 
ansferred  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from 
m   to  this   city.     It  was   rebuilt  and  beautified  by 
who  called  it  Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Augustus,which 
t  still  bears.     In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  chief 
Samaria  was  Ca?sarea  Palestinse  {Kaisarieh)^  on  the 
;t,  which  was  built  by  Herod  on  ihe  site  of  an  insig- 
place  called  Turris  Slratonis.     On  the  coast,  north 
rea,  was  Dora  (Tor /i/ra) ;  and  near  it  En-dor ;  south 
rea  was  Apollonias  {,0m  Khaled),  a  Greek  town.    To 
th-east  of  this  was  Antipatris,  formerly  called  Ca- 
e;    and   south  of  this  was  Saron,  whence  the  vale 
m  obtained  its  name. 

hief  city  of  Judsea  was  Jerusalem,  in  the  neigh- 
d  of  which  were  the  villages  of  Bethphage  and 
^  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Emmaus  (afterwards 
iicopolis),  farther  to  the  north-west.  Near  Emmaus 
jjalon  and  Gibeon ;  and  farther  to  the  north 
)  and  Luz  or  Bethel.  To  the  east  of  Bethel,  and  in 
th-eastern  corner  of  Juda?a,  lay  Jericho,  which  is 
les  called  in  Scripture  the  City  of  Palm-trees,  Be- 
I  and  the  Jordan  was  Gilgal :  south  of  Jericho  was 
ii.  Bethlehem  or  Ephralah  {Bait-el-lahm)  was 
ive  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  south 
salem  lay  Hebron  {El  Khalil).  JoppaCJq/^)  was 
tier  town  of  Judcea  and  Samaria  on  the  sea-coast; 
ast  of  it  lay  Lyddaor  Diospolis  (Lud),  South-east 
•a  was  Ariinathea  {Ramlah),  and  near  it  Modin,  the 
•e  of  Mattathias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees.  On 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  district  of  Bataneea,  &c.,  were 
I  {Kannet/ira),  Hippos,  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
or  Golan,  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  Gamala, 
>ame  lake.  In  the  north  of  Persea,  near  the  lake  of 
arelh,  was  Gadana  (Om  Keis),Viin\  to  the  south-west 
*eUa,  built  by  the  Macedonians,  and  farther  south 
,  now  JifrewA,  and  Jabcsh-Gilead.  Jereesh  contains 
mass  of  noble  ruins  of  the  Roman  period,  consisting 
fications,  hot  baths,  and  a  naumachia,  which  is  now 
ed  into  a  corn  field.  On  the  Jabbok  stood  Ramoth- 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
iver  Amathus  (Amata).  In  the  southern  part  of 
ras  Heshbon  (Esban),  the  chief  city  of  the  Amorites ; 
to  the  west  was  Bethoran,  which  was  beautified  by 
%.ntipas,  who  called  it  Livias  :  near  it  was  the  citadel 
aaBrus,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  been 
ed. 

Duodern  history  of  Palestine  is  more  conveniently  in- 
under  Syria.  The  only  portions  of  it  which  demand 
ate  notice  have  been  treated  of  under  Crusades.  At 
the  country  forms  a  part  of  Syria,  being  included 
he  pa^fhaliks  of  Damascus,  Akka,  and  Tripoli,  and 
;  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt. 
ESTRI'NA,  the  antient  Prsenesle,  a  town  in  the 
^a,  20  miles  east  of  Rome,  built  on  the  south-west 
'  a  high  hill,  which  is  an  offset  of  the  Apennine  ridge 
rts  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the  east,  and  divides  it 
le  high  land  of  Abruzzo.  This  ridge  is  intersected 
i  by  the  river  Anio,  which  forces  its  way  through  it. 
Is  in  a  cascade.  From  Tivoli  the  ridse  runs  in  a 
ist  direction  to  Palestrina,  where  it  (orms  a  pro- 
termiDftUng  abruptly  towards  the  i»outh,  but  con- 


nected, by  some  undulating  and  wooded  elevations,  with  th# 
more  southern  group  of  the  Alban  Mount.      These  eleva- 
tions,  on  which  stands  the  small  town  of  Zagarolo,  which 
gives  a  ducal  title  to  the  Roman  family  of  Rospigliosi,  form 
the  watershed  between  the  streams  that  flow  westward  to  tba 
Tiber,  and  the  waters  of  the  Sacco,  which  runs  south-east  to 
the  Liris.    The  hill  of  Palestrina  commands  a  view  of  both 
valleys,  as  well  as  of  the  Pomptine  marshes  to  the  south  in 
the  direction  of  Astura.    In  the  mountains  north  of  Pales- 
trina is  the  town  of  Poll,  the  antient  Bola,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site  or  southern  direction,   in  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  is 
Valmontone,  the  antient  Vitellia.     Palestrina  is  naturally 
a  strong  position,  and  has  been  fortified  from  the  oldest 
times.     The  antient  Prseneste  extended  above  the  site  of  the 
present  town,  its  citadel  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  by  its  lofty  position  it  deserved  the  epithet  of  *  frigidum,* 
or  *cool,*  given  it  by  Horace.      There  are  some  remains  of 
the  antient  walls  built  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  stone.    A 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  has  been  raised  on  the  site 
of  the  citadel.    The  modern  town  of  Palestrina  is  half  way 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  temple  of 
Fortune,  and  about  700  feet  above  the  sea.     Palestrina  is 
a  small  town,  with  3500  inhabitants,  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woollen  cloth:  it  is  also  a  bishop's  see.    The 
palace,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Barberini,  contains  the 
celebrated  mosaic  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  and  transferred   in  1640  by  the  Cardinal  Francis 
Barberini  to  a  hall  of  his  mansion.  It  represents  apparently 
an  Egyptian  festival  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile,  with  numerous  figures  of  men  and  animals ; 
among  the  latter  are  the  hippopotamus,  the  ibis,  and  the 
giraffe.    The  names  of  the  various  animals  are  expressed 
by  the  side  of  each  in  Greek  characters.     It  is  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  antient  mosaic  in  existence.    Some  believe 
it  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  the  later  Ptolemies: 
others  ascribe  it  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian.    The  latter  is  the 
opinion  of  Barth6lemy,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Mosaic  of 
Palestrina.* 

Praeneste  was  a  town  of  the  Latins,  and  of  older  date  than 
Rome.     Tradition  attributed   its  foundation   to  a  certain 
Caiiulus,  who,  according  to  Cato  and  Servius,  was  a  leader 
of  shepherds  and  robbers.     In  the  war  of  the  Latins  against 
Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  Preeneste  is  said  to 
have  forsaken  the  Latin  Confederation  and  allied  itself  to 
Rome.     (Livy,  ii.  19.)     More  than  a  century  later  we  find 
Piseneste  siding  with  the  Volsci  against  the  Romans,  when 
the  militia  of  Prseneste  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
and  occasioned  a  great  alarm  in  the  city.    They  were  how- 
ever defeated  by  T.  Q.  Cincinnatus  the  Dictator  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allia,  in  the  year  of  Rome  375,  after  which  Prseneste 
submitted  to  Rome  by  capitulation  (Livy,  vi.  28,  29) ;  but  it 
is  not  said  upon  what  terms,  and  we  find  in  the  next  year 
that  Prseneste  and  other  Latin  towns  were  again  in  arms 
against  Rome.     It  is  stated  by  Livy  that  Preeneste  had 
seven  towns  or  villages  under  its  sway,  which  were  taken  by 
Cincinnatus.    Thirty  years  later,  Prseneste  was  included  in 
the  great  Latin  league  against  Rome,  which  was  defeated  by 
L.FuriusCamillus;  the  territory  of  the  Praenest in i  was  con- 
fiscated (Livy,  viii.  12-14),  and  their  town  became  subject 
to  Rome  like  the  rest  of  Latium.    [Latini.]    No  colony 
however  was  sent  to  Prseneste,  and  the  inhabitants  con- 
tinued in  the  condition  of  a  municipium  without  the  Roman 
citizenship.    In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  former,  young  Marius,  being  defeated  by 
Sulla,  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Prseneste,  when,  being 
besieged  by  L.  Ofella,  one  of  Sulla's  lieutenants,  he  tried  to 
escape  by  a  subterraneous  passage ;    but  finding  himself 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  he  ordered  a  slave  to  run  him 
through  the  body.      The  town  then  surrendered,  when 
Sulla  ordered  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants.    Prseneste  does  not  appear  to  have  been  destroyed, 
but  it  remained  long  after  in  a  desolate  state ;  and  Cicero 
'  De  Lege  Agraria,'  ii,  28,  complains  that  the  ager  or  territory 
of  that  town  was  in  the  possession  of  a  few  individuals. 
Octavianus  Csosar  sent  a  colony  of  veterans  to  Prseneste. 
The  temple  of  Fortune  was  the  great  attraction  of  the  place, 
and  people  repaired  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  consult  the 
oracle,  which  gave  its  responses  either  by  the  voice  of  the 
goddess  or  in  written  answers  made  out  of  characters 
stamped  on  dice,  which  were  drawn  from  an  urn  by  a 
child,  and  arranged  in  the  shape  of  sentences  by  the  sor- 
tilegi,  or  soothsayers  attached  to  the  service  of  the  temple. 
Cicero  (Dtf  DivincUione,  u.  41)  speaks  at  length  of   the 
'  Sortes  PrseuestinsD,'  but  shows  his  disbelief  in  them.    The 
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drtcle  continued  however  to  be  resorted  to  under  the  empire : 
it  was  consulted  by  Tiberius,  who  stood  in  great  awe  of  it, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  lato»t  oracles  in  Italy  that  continued 
to  be  applied  to.  The  temple  was  built  on  a  magnificent 
scale  and  richly  adorned. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Praeneste,  or  Palestrina,  became  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  powerful  baronial  family  of  Colonna, 
who  often  disputed  with  the  popes  the  pos>ession  of  the 
Campagna  and  of  Rome  itself.  Boniface  VIII.  haying  ex- 
communicated the  whole  family  and  their  partisans,  besieged 
and  took  Palestrina,  and  destroyed  it;  but  after  his  death,  the 
Colonna  recovered  and  fortified  it  again.  Euf^cnius  IV..  in 
1437,  retook  it  from  them.  At  last  Urban  VIIL  gave  it 
to  his  relatives  the  Barberini. 

Many  statues  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been 
found  at  Palestrina:  amon^  others,  the  Antinous,  called 
Braschi,  from  being  excavated  under  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VI.  (Bra^clii.)  Piceneste  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  wealthy  Romans  during  the  summer  heats. 

(Suaresi,  Preenestie  Antiqu€B  Litnri  Duo,  Rome,  1655, 
with  plans  of  the  antient  town  and  the  temple  of  Fortune; 
Cecconi,  Sioria  di  I\tlestrina,  Ascoli,  1756,  with  several 
antient  inscriptions;  Petri n i,  3/(?mon>  Prenestine,  Kome, 
1795.) 

PALEY,  WILLIAM.  The  biographies  of  this  eminent 
man  are  exceedingly  scanty  ;  indeed  his  Itfe  is  marked  with 
few  events  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  mankind. 
The  early  part  of  it  was  spent  as  a  tutor  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge;  the  latter,  in  the  calm  pursuits  of  the  philoso- 

Sher  and  the  unostentatious  discharge  of  professional  duties, 
[r.  Meadley,  his  personal  friend,  who  published  a  Life  of 
bim  soon  after  his  death,  is  the  authority  for  the  following 
brief  memoir. 

Paley  was  bom  at  Peterborough,  m  the  year  1 743.  He 
was  descended  from  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  Craven, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  During  his  infancy,  his 
father  removed  to  (higgles wick  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  family 
property,  having  been  appointed  head  master  of  King  Ed- 
urard's  school  in  that  place.  He  was  educated  under  his 
paternal  roof,  and  speedily  distinguished  himself  by  great 
ftbdities,  a  studious  disposition,  and  a  ripeness  and  discri- 
mination of  intellect  In  his  seventeenth  year  be  was 
entered  a  sizar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridgje ;  on  which 
occasion  his  father  declared -a  oeclaration  which  the  event 
fuUv  verified — that  he  would  turn  out  a  *  very  great  man/ 
for  he  had  by  far  the  clearest  bead  be  had  ever  met  with  in 
bis  life.  He  graduated  in  January,  1 763,  and  was  senior 
wrangler.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
bis  college  in  1 766,  and  soon  after  became  one  of  the  tutors. 
In  1 775  his  friend  Dr.  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove  in  Westmoreland.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  married,  left  the  university,  and  retired  to  his  living. 
He  passed  through  a  succession  of  preferments,  of  trifling 
value,  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle;  and  in  the  year  1794,  Dr. 
Portcus,  bishop  of  London,  made  him  a  preoeiidary  of  St. 
PanPs,  and  Dr.  Prettyman  promoted  him  to  the  subdeanery 
of  Lincoln  cathedfal.  The  year  following,  the  bishop  of 
Durham.  Dr.  Harrington,  gave  him  the  valuable  rectory  of 
Bi.shop-Wearmouth.  His  time  was  now  spent  between  his 
subdeanery  and  his  living,  with  occasional  visits  to  Craven 
and  Cumberland;  and  his  life,  unchequered  by  any  events 
of  importance,  was  occupied  in  the  quiet  performance  of  his 
duties,  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  in  completing  that 
series  of  works  which  will  perpetuate  his  name.  The  latter 
part  of  his  existence  wan  painfully  subject  to  attacks  of 
disease,  which  terminated  in  his  death  in  1 805. 

In  matters  of  opinion.  Paley  was  most  liberal-minded 
and  charitable ;  nor  could  he  perceive  either  the  utility  of 
repressing  free  inquiry,  or  the  justice  of  persecution  for 
those  diversities  of  sentiment  which  must  ever  characterise 
mankind.  He  was  an  able  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
civd  and  religious  liberty:  and  when  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson  cammonccd  their  labours  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  he  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  suppress  that 
dtsgraceful  tratiic. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  distinguished  not  so  much  fur  originality 
mt  for  that  power  of  intellect  by  which  he  grasps  a  subject 
in  all  its  beannus  and  handles  it  in  a  manner  entirely  his 
own.  for  the  (*on^ummate  skill  with  which  he  disposes  and 
follows  out  his  argument,  and  for  a  style  peculiarly  suited 
to  philo!«ophic4l  investigations — strong,  exact,  and  clear, 
and  abounding  in  words  and  phrases  which,  though  some- 1 
times  homely,  express  and  lUustrala  bis  meaning  moat  for- 1 
aibly  and  moat  distinctly. 


The  greatest  and  moat  important  of  hit  work 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Pbilosophjr,'  was  p 
in  the  year  1785.  The  general  outhnes  of  it  bad  • 
livered  as  lectures  to  his  pupils  when  he  was  a  tut< 
university.  Though  in  some  respects  faulty,  the  v 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  our  coun 
desire  of  introducing  into  the  foundation  of  his  st: 
much  of  the  exactness  of  demonstrative  science  n 
sionally  led  him  to  define  things  which  in  their  ni 
indeterminate— which  cannot  be  brought  within  t 
of  a  precise  and  formal  definition.  His  accoun 
law  of  honour  and  of  virtue  is  of  this  character, 
his  applications  are  sometimes  fettered  and  his  coi 
defective.  Both  in  his  metaphvsical  and  ethia 
Paley  was  a  follower  of  Locke.  Locke,  in  excludi 
ideas,  overlooks  innate  capacities ;  and  Paley  deniv 
istence  of  a  moral  sense— of  any  faculty  by  which  t 
is  enabled  to  discriminate  right  and  wrong. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,— Moral  Ph 
and  Political  Philosophy.  In  the  first  part,  aftc 
some  account  of  the  law  of  honour,  the  law  of  t 
and  the  Scriptures,  as  rules  of  action ;  rdecting  ti 
of  a  moral  sense,  or  an  innate  capacity  of  moral  ju 
and  defining  what  he  means  by  human  bappii 
virtue,— Paley  proceeds  to  explain  the  princtplea 
down  the  foundation  of  his  system.  This  be  does  in 
'  On  Moral  Obligation.*  A  man  is  said  to  be  • 
is  urged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting  fr  ^ 

another.    In  moral  matters,  the  motive  »  luo  a*| 
of  future  reward  or  punishment,  and  the  commaoc 
God«    Hence  private  happiness  is  the  motive,  mod 
of  God  the  rule.    But  how  is  the  will  of  God  knowi 
two  sources— the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  thi 
nature ;  and  the  method  of  coming  at  the 
cerning  any  action,  by  the  light  of  nature,      »  um 
the  tendency  of  the  action  to  promote  or  din     j      L 
happiness.    Here  then  Paley  arrives  at  1 
'wnatever  is  expedient  is  right.    It  is  % 

moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the  o  wn  o 

utility  is  to  he  determined  by  a  consici«.-MMA  ol 
eousequences ;  it  must  be  expedient  upon  the  "t  1 
long  run,  in  all  its  effects  collateral  and  i 
in  those  which  are  immediate  and  direct,  nm 
his  principle,  he  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  the  deCeniM 
moral  duties.  He  takes  a  three-fold  diviaion  of  dot 
those  which  a  man  owes  to  his  neighbour,  or  rdatif 
those  which  he  owes  to  himself;  and  those  which 
to  God.  The  first  set  are  determinate  or  indetc 
determinate,  such  as  promises,  contracts,  oatbo.  ! 
gation  to  keep  a  promise,  according  to  the  princtp 
pediency,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 'conn 
promises  is  essential  to  the  intercourse  of  human  li 
the  sense  in  which  a  promise  is  to  be  interprete 
which  the  promiser  knowingly  and  willingly  conre 
mind  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  Cool 
mutual  promises,  and  therefore  governed  bv  the  aa 
ciples ;  consequently,  whatever  is  expected  bj 
known  to  be  so  expected  by  the  other,  ia  to  uv  « 
part  or  condition  of  the  contract.  Oaths  axe  to  be  in^ 
according  to  the  animus  intponentis,  t.e.  in  the  leni 
the  imposer  intends  by  them.  Indeterminate 
charity,  gratitude,  and  the  like.  They  are  calleu 
minate  because  no  precise  and  formal  limita  can  be 
to  their  exercise.  Another  class  belonging  to  thti 
of  duties  originate  from  the  constitution  of  the  eex) 
second  set  of  duties  are  those  which  a  man  owes  to 
As  there  are  few  duties  or  crimes  whoae  eflTecta  are 
to  the  individual,  little  is  said  about  them.  A  mi 
to  himself  consists  in  the  care  of  his  faculties  and 
servation  of  his  person,  and  the  guarding  again 
practices  which  tend  to  injure  the  one  or  the  othe 
third  division  of  duties  are  those  which  are  due  to  C 
one  sense,  every  duty  is  a  duty  to  God ;  but  there  i 
of  which  God  is  the  object  at  well  as  the  author :  t 
worship  and  reverence. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  is  deroted  to  the  i 
of  political  knowledge.    In  determining  the  ground 
government  and  the  reasons  of  obedienoe  to  it, 
guided  by  the  same  principle  as  that  whieh  '^      tit 
foundation  of  his  moral  system'— £/lft7i       1      wd 
on  the  origin  of  government  have  b<  dT  an 

Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  his  followers,  i  i 

ford  Tractators  are  the  moat  proatneb*  vl         » 
hold  the  notion  of  a  divine  and 
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and  the  corresponding  obligation  of  passive  obedience 

subjects.  They  contend  that  God  vested  in  Adam, 
ler  of  mankind,  an  absolute  power  over  his  posterity, 
It  this  power  descends  without  diminution  to  kings, 
resentatives  of  Adam.  Locke,  on  the  other  hand, 
5s  a  Social  Compact,  a  compact  between  the  citizen 
)  state,  as  the  ground  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
>  each  other ;  a  mutual  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
>nnection,  and  the  conditions  on  which  one  under- 
»  govern  and  the  other  to  obey.  Paley  rejects  both 
s.     He  puts  the  divine  right  of  kings  on  the  same 

as  the  divine  right  of  constables, — the  law  of  the 
Against  the  Social  Compact  he  urges  that  it  is  false 

and  pregnant  with  dangerous  conclusions.  The 
le  he  assigns  as  the  only  reason  of  the  subject's  obli- 
to  civil  obedience,  is  the  •  Will  of  God,  as  collected 
pediency.'  Public  utility  is  the  foundation  of  all 
aenU  Hence,  whatever  irregularity,  or  violations  of 
or  fraad  and  violence  may  have  been  perpetrated  in 
[uisition  of  supreme  power,  when  the  state  is  once 
>ly  settled,  and  the  good  of  its  subjects  promoted, 
ice  to  it  becomes  a  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  what- 
ay  hare  been  the  original  legitimacy  of  the  ruling 
tjr,  if  it  become  corrupt,  negligent  of  the  public  wel- 
d  cease  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  governed, 
It  to  put  it  down  and  establish  another  in  its  place, 
^fining  and  giving  some  account  of  civil  liberty,  in 
us  in  every  other  part  of  his  work,  he  adheres  strictly 

aciple— iift7//y,  which  he  follows  out  to  its  conse- 
, — he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  different  forms  of  go- 
it,  especially  the  British  constitution,  their  advan- 
id  disadvantages,  the  nature  of  crimes  and  punish- 
.nd  the  administration  of  justice. 
respect  to  religious  establishments  also,  expediency 

all  his  views  and  conclusions.  As  no  form  of 
^vernment  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  a 
.  establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity ;  it  is  only 
ns  of  inculcating  it.  But  the  means  must  be  judged 
dinfi;  to  their  efficiency  ;  this  is  the  only  standard  ; 
ently  the  authority  of  a  church  establishment  is 
in  its  utility.  For  the  same  reason  tests  and  sub- 
is  ought  to  be  made  as  simple  and  easy  as  possible ; 
!n  no  present  necessity  requires  unusual  strictness, 
jns  of  faith  ought  to  be  converted  into  articles  of 
In  establishing  a  religion,  where  unanimity  cannot 
itained,  the  will  of  the  majority  should  be  consulted, 

Jess  evil  and  inconvenience  must  attend  this  than 
$r  plan.    On  the  same  principle  persecution  is  con- 

and  toleration  justified;  because  the  former  never 
i  any  real  change  of  opinion,  whilst  the  latter  en- 
» inquiry  and  advances  the  progress  of  truth, 
took  ends  with  the  subjects  of  population  and  pro- 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  military  establish- 

•The  final  view/  observes  Paley,  'of  all  national 
is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness.' 
latioQ,  in  government,  in  levying  war,  this  is  the 
principle ;  and  in  relation  to  these  questions,  as  in 
iher  part  of  his  work,  he  applies  it  with  great  skill 
h  a  most  masterly  judgment. 

90  be  published  liis  *  Horse  Paulinae,'  certainly  the 
iginal  of  his  works,  and  executed  with  singular 

He  here  opens  a  new  department  of  evidence  in 
)f  Christianity.  By  a  comparison  of  St.  Paul's 
with  the  history  of  that  apostle  as  delivered  in  the 
d  by  marking  what  he  desif^nates  the  undesigned 
nces  of  the  one  with  the  other,  he  establishes  the 
ness  of  both,  and  thus  furnishes  a  novel  and  in- 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  conclusive  species  of 
ly  in  behalf  of  revealed  religion. 
View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity'  appeared  in 
Ln  the  composition  of  this  work  he  availed  himself 
of  the  labours  of  the  learned  Lardner  and  of  Bishop 
;,  but  the  materials  are  wrought  up  with  so  much 
and  disposed  with  so  much  skill,  and  the  argu- 
id  before  the  reader  in  so  clear  and  convincing  a 
lat  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important 
f  the  kind.  The  argument,  which  is  opened  and 
ed  with  singular  ability,  is  briefly  this : — A  revelation 
made  only  by  means  of  miraculous  interference.  To 
niracle  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
fore  miracles  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of 

0,  they  are  the  visible  testimony  of  God  to  the 
authority  of  that  religion.  Consequentl)ii  if  the 
s  alleged  in  behalf  of  Christianity  were  actually 


perfonned,  the  Christian  religion  must  be  the  tme  one. 
Whether  the  miracles  were  actually  performed  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  credibility  of  those  who  professed  to  he 
witnesses  of  them,  that  is,  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  their  credibility  is  demonstrated  from 
this  consideration, — *  that  they  passed  their  lives  in  labours, 
dangers,  and  sufferings  voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation 
of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  belief  in  those  accounts;  and  that  they 
also  submitted,  firom  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of 
conduct'  They  could  not  have  been  deceived ;  they  must 
have  known  whether  Christ  was  an  impostor  or  not ; 
they  must  have  known  whether  the  miracles  he  did  were 
real  or  pretended.  Neither  could  they  have  been  deceivers ; 
they  had  no  intelligible  purpose  to  accomplish  by  deception; 
they  had  everything  to  lose  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
being  still — by  letting  the  subject  rest,  they  might  have 
escaped  the  sufferings  they  endured.  It  is  perfectly  incon- 
ceivable, and  entirely  out  of  all  the  principles  of  human  ac- 
tion, that  men  should  set  about  propagating  what  they  know 
to  be  a  lie,  and  yet  not  only  gain  nothing  by  it,  but  expose 
themselves  to  the  manifest  consequences  — enmity  and 
hatred,  danger  and  death. 

His  last  great  work,  'Natural  Theology,'  was  published 
in  1802.  Here,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his  productions,  the 
matter  is  arranged  and  the  argument  followed  out  with 
consummate  judgment.  His  object  is  to  establish  the  fact 
of  benevolent  design  in  the  works  of  the  visible  creation. 
Hence  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Designing  Intelligence 
is  inferred;  and  his  personality,  unity,  and  goodness  de- 
monstrated. It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  convincing,  but 
one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  English  language. 
'  One  knows  not,*  says  an  ingenious  writer, '  which  to  ad- 
mire most,  the  judicious  selection  of  instances,  the  happy 
disposition  of  the  materials,  the  suitableness  of  the  style, 
the  skilful  management  of  the  general  argument,  the  de- 
cisive confutation  of  the  several  atheistic  schemes,  or  the 
impressive  and  weighty  reflections  with  which  it  concludes.' 
A  very  valuable  and  important  edition  of  this  work,  with 
notes  and  scientific  illustrations,  was  published  a  few  years 
since  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  C.  Bell,  the  former  fur- 
nishing a  preliminary  discourse  of  natural  theology.  The 
discourse  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  evidence 
on  which  natural  theology  rests,  with  the  intention  of  prov- 
ing that  it  is  as  much  a  science  of  induction  as  either  phy- 
sical or  mental  philosophy ;  and  the  second  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  advantages  and  pleasures  which  the 
study  is  calculated  to  afford.  Subjoined  to  the  volume  are 
some  notes  on  various  metaphysical  points  connected  with 
the  subject. 

Besides  these  works,  Paley  was  the  author  of  various 
sermons  and  tracts. 

Of  his  works  published  during  his  lifetime,  an  edition,  by 
Lynam,  appeared  in  1825.  A  complete  edition,  in  4  vols., 
containing  posthumous  sermons,  was  published  by  his  son 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Paley,  in  1838. 
PAUBOTHRA.  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  223.] 
PALIGHAT.  [Hindustan,  D.  204.1 
PALIMPSEST  MANUSCRIPTS  (xaXi/it/z^erroi)  are 
manuscripts  from  which  the  origmal  writing  has  been  erased 
or  washed  out,  and  which  have  been  then  written  on  again. 
This  practice  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  appears  from 
a  letter  of  his  to  Trebatius  (Ad  Fam,,  viL  18),  in  which  ho 
praises  his  friend  for  having  been  so  economical  as  to  write  on 
a  palimpsest,  but  says  that  he  should  like  to  know  what 
those  writings  could  have  been  which  were  considered  of  less 
importance  than  a  letter.  (Compare  Martial,  xiv.  7.)  The 
scarcity  and  expense  of  parchment,  and  the  demand  for  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  and  books  of  devotion  in  the  middle 
ages,  frequently  induced  the  monks  to  erase  or  wash  out 
the  writings  of  the  classical  authors  to  make  room  for  those 
of  the  fathers.  In  many  cases  however  they  were  not  able 
to  obliterate  entirely  the  antient  writine ;  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  some  of  these  palimpsest  MSS.  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  some  valuable  works  and  fragments  of  the 
classical  authors.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  dis- 
coveries is  the  treatise  of  Cicero,  '  De  Republica,'  which  was 
found  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome  by  Angelo  Mai  in  a 
MS.  which  had  been  re-written  with  the  commentary  of  St 
Augustin  on  the  Psalms.  The  Institutions  of  Gains  were 
ai.'O  recovered  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  library  of  the 
chapter  of  Verona.  The  original  MS.  which  contained  the 
Institutions  had  been  erased  «•  &r  as  was  praotioabl^  and 
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1i<d  been  re-writlcn  viih  ilie  worki,  chietly  the  epiillec,  oT  i 
St.  J u runic     [Gaiui  ;  Pahchhiot.] 

PALINU'RUS  (Zuology),  ilio  name  ^ivcn  by  Fabricui 
to  ft  genxM  of  cruitoccBnH  niiii'U  Turmg  ihi:  tribe  of  Lan- 

Ciiftt  in  the  system  or  M.  Milne  Edwards,  being  llie 
:h  of  his  family  of  CuirasKiI  Mrcruriant,  and  chirae- 
leriwd  by  the  exitienco  a!  antenna  if  the  ordinary  form 
and  the  abunco  of  didaciyloiit  pinccri. 

The  Ptiiimiri,  or  Seacmtr/Uh.  as  tliey  are  popularly  called, 
hRve  the  body  nenrly  pyliiiilrical.  Their  earapaee  is  neatly 
•traight  from  before  backwards,  very  convex  ttatisversely, 
and  preaenit  about  ill  anterior  ihird  part  a  deep  transverse 
Airrow,  which  is  directed  fiirwanl  on  each  siile  and  separaiei 
the  stomachal  from  ihe  cardial  and  branchial  regions,  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  well  ilislintiuishi-d.  Tlie  anterior 
border  of  Ihe  carapace  is  armeil  with  two  stout  borni,  which 
advance  above  ihe  eyes  anil  the  baso  of  iho  antcnns.  On 
each  tide,  below  ihc  eyes  and  nearer  to  the  base  uf  ihc  exier-  , 
nal  antenntc,  there  is  a  mote  or  le>.»  strong  loolh.  A  great 
number  of  spinoa  also  nearly  nlwoys  arm  the  ccphaloiho-  , 
racio  buckler,  over  whoso  surface  they  are  disposed.  The 
ophlhalmic  rinp  is  free  and  expoM.il ;  the  eyes  are  lar|i[e, 
anort,  and  rounded.  The  ontcnnular  rin^  to  Tcry  much 
dereloped,  and  advances  between  Ihe  exierna)  antenna},  be-  i 
low  and  in  front  of  the  ophthalmic  rini;;  sometimet  it  is  ' 
triangular,  and  inucii  longer  than  it  in  wide,  and  some-  ' 
times  it  is  nearly  squaie.  Tlie  iulrrnai  antennie,  which  ' 
spring  from  the  Iowit  part  of  its  anterior  border,  are  vciy 
long;  their  first  joint  is  entirely  cyhndric-al,  and  bo  uro  tho 
two  next  joints;  they  term  it)  ate  by  iwo  multi-articulate  flla-  I 
menis  of  varjinR  length.  The  erlernal  anttnna  are  very  , 
■tout  and  very  Inni; ;  (heir  basilar;  joint,  in  which  the  audi-  | 
tory  apparatus  is  lodged,  is  very  large,  and  is  joined  to  its  < 
eoDgener  so  as  to  form  in  front  of  the  moutb  a  very  large  I 
epistomc;  the  three  succeeding  ioinla  ore  sloiit,  moveable,  | 
and  thorny;  they  constitute  the basilary  portion  of  the  nn- 
lenne,  and  are  succociled  by  a  mulli-articulale  stem  which  ' 
is  very  stout  and  very  long.  Tho  ertfrnal  jnip-ftet  are 
■mall  and  pediform;  their  internal  border  is  only  a  lirile 
or  not  at  all  (oothed,  very  obtuse,  and  fumished  wiih  bundles 
of  hairs;  their  palp  is  very  small  or  entirely  wanting,  but 
tbey  give  insertion  to  a  large  llBbelliform  Joint.  The  second 
pair  of  jaw-feet  are  small  and  vary  in  the  form  of  their 
palp ;  the  lirat  pair  have  a  very  large  palp,  which  completes 
the  efferent  branchial  canal  forwarda,  and  tcrmiiialeM  some- 
times by  a  ilylifocm  appendai^.  sometimes  by  an  oval  blade 
in  the  form  of  a  inalula.  The  mandibles  are  very  slout, 
their  edge  is  trenchant,  and  their  palpirorm  stem  is  very 
■lender.  The  tlemal  pttuimn  is  of  larRc  site  and  composed 
of  Hve  segments  joined  togetbcr ;  it  is  very  narrow  between 
the  first  pair  of  feet,  but  it  enlarged  from  before  backwards, 
and  presents  on  reaching  Ihc  )>«iiullim:ilc  pair  ^  very  pon- 
■iderablo  widtlu  All  ibu/fel  are  nionudactyle ;  the  first  pair. 
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which  are  in  fieneral  ahorler  and  a  little  stouter  than  tb 
others,  teiminale  by  a  short  stout  Bn^er,  whirh  i»  not  rttj 
moveable ;  sometimes  liK-re  ii  at  ili  ba>e  a  tpinr,  wliieli  a 
i1m)  tesligc  of  a  thumb,  but  the>e  organ*  aru  never  crca 
subchelilurm.  The  third  pair  of  fvet  ate.  in  general,  lun^ic 
The  ahdomm  is  very  slout  and  very  long;  it*  fin>t  r.ng  h« 
no  appendages,  but  each  of  the  fuur  succeeding  no^i  |itH 
inicriion  to  a  pair  of  false  feel,  composed,  iu  the  mak,  of  a 
■mall  basilary  joint  and  a  large  oval  terminal  lamina,  ahilii 
in  the  female  there  are  two  similar  lamintc,  oc  at  bait  % 
sinale  lamina  and  a  slerolet  which  is  bia.tliculBie  and  f■^ 
nishedwiih  hairs.  The  caudal  fin.  firmed  by  the  serraik 
abdominal  ring  and  the  appendajtes  of  that  uhi -b  pme^ 
il,  is  very  large,  and  each  of  the  laminK  uf  which  it  u  ma- 
posed  remains  flexible  and  half-horny  for  ilk  two  poMrner 
third  parts,  whilst  above  it  is  erustaceuUB  like  tba  nal  u/tb 
legumciitar)'  skeleton. 

The  ^rancAtfP  are  composed  of  cylindrical  illam«Btk«h,rh 
are  short  and  close  after  tbu  manner  of  u  bruaU ;  tbcK  an 
eighteen  on  each  side — two  above  Ilia  second  jaw-foot,  tlutt 
above  the  external  jaw-fuol,  three  Bl>ove  the  anlcrur  ht^ 
four  above  each  nf  ih«  Kucccuding  feet,  and  one  aboti  ika 
fifth  fooL  A  large  llabelliform  appendage  deialas  itialf 
bctMceii  each  uf  the  bundles  of  braiichm.     (M.  K.) 

The  genua  is  composed  uf  species  of  considerable  tat, 
remarkable  for  the  hardness  of  tlieir  crusta,  and  aprnd  u%« 
all  scan.     Rocky  roasts  are  their  favourite  haunta. 

M.  Milne  Edvtar<ls  dividm  the  genus  iiilo  the  two  fi4- 
lowing  sections,  and  places  the  tribe  which  Ibcj  oM-iiiula 
between  the  Sryltarians  (.Scvllaria^s''  and  the  71U«^ 
tiniant  [Thalabsimans]. 

Ordinary  Paliiiuri. 
Distinguishable  by  the  existence  of  a  ■mall,  mora  or  lew 
projecting,  median  rostral  tooth  on  tlie  frontal  cdipaf  tba 
cars  pace ;  a  very  narrow  antennular  ring,  ao  tbal  iba  axlerual 
antenna)  touch  each  other  at  the  base,  and  covet  iht  inlcnial 
unleniin.  which  lerrainato  by  two  very  sbort  multt-eitKulita 
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below  with  m an f  sharp  dentiUtions;  carapace 

suborbital  teelli  on  llie  burder  of  the  carapaca 
Abilomeii  almost  eniituly  smooth,  and  presenting 
nngi  which  succeed  ihe  flcal,  a  Ironsvcree,  deep, 
jrrow.  interrupted  on  llic  median  linu^  theUleral 
'  horns  formed  by  llie  angles  of  these  rings,  armed 
miorborderwith  three  or  four  teeth  situated  near 

two  last  rings  of  the  abdomen  spiny.  Internal 
iry  slender  and  of  moderate  length.  Anterior 
ind  armed  with  a  tooth  at  tlie  extremity  of  the 
T  of  the  penultimate  Joint.  A  vestige  of  an  im- 
ingur  on  the  posterior  feel  of  the  female.  First 
uminal  false  feet,  in  Ihe  female,  furnished  with 
val  laminn,  whilst  those  which  succeed  pieaent 
lamina  and  a  slendor  biarticulatc  appendage, 
iceous-brown  spotted  with  yellow.  Length  about 

Weight  sometimes  from  12  to  15  lbs. 
ears  to  be  the  KafaSos  (Carabus)of  Aristotle  and 

Greeks,  and  the  Locusta  of  the  antient  Italian 
ueionius,  &c.t  and  of  Belon.  In  the  PortraiU 
.  &C. '  obtervez  par  P.  Belon  du  Mans'(iaS7),  is 
e  crustacean,  and  under  it  the  following  lines, 
ie  to  Its  name  iLocusta),  derived  probably  from 
f  springing  with  the  tail  or  abdomen ' — 

Common  Ssa-crmrfish  of  the  shops,  Langoutit 

—The  seas  of  Europe.  Common  on  the  rocky 
Titain,  especially  in  the  south,  and  on  the  like 
iince,  especially  on  the  south  and  west, 
o  Man. — In  general  use  as  an  article  of  food 
son,  and  as  wholesome  a?  the  lobster ;  but  though 
Edwards  slates  that  the  tiesh  is  very  much 
he  English  specimens  are  certainly  far  inferior 
iderness  and  delicacy  of  ftavour  to  that  of  the 

nuriu  RUionii  of  M.  Desmaresl  (green  with 
eddish  spots  on  the  carapace  and  white  lines  on 
n),erroneousiy  rel'erredby-H.  Risso  toPu/inurw* 
t  in  the  last  work  of  that  naturalist  {Hut.  Nai. 
e  Mirid.)  considered  aa  a.  more  variety  of  Pali- 

her  species  of  Palinuri  are  arranged  by  M.  Milne 
inder  Ibi*  section.  Their  localities  are  stated 
'ape  of  Good  Hope,  Chili,  anil  the  Antilles. 


Long-horned  Palinuri. 
',e  of  a  median  rostrum  on  the  anterior  border  of 
a  ;  antennulnr  ring  very  large  and  nearly  square, 
arate  considerably  the  external  antenna,  and  to 
iCd  the  internal  antenna),  which  are  terminated 

long  multi-articulate  istemlets. 
f  Abdomen  not  furrowed. 
!,  Palinurtu  fasciatiu. 

ion. — Antennular  ring  armed  above  with  two 
ler  large  teeth  situaleil  near  its  anterior  border, 
rated  with  a  small  number  of  spines,  and  slightly 
r  only  dolled  on  its  posterior  half;  lateral  tooth 
rioT  border  of  the  caiapace  small ;  no  spines  on 

line  of  the  stomachal  region ;  median  tooth  of 
'  border  of  the  epistome  very  large.  Terminal 
if  the  internal  jaw-feel  oval.  Abdomen  smooth, 
i,  and  without  transverse  furrows;  two  or  three 

towards  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  border 
ral    horns  of  the  four  abdominal   rings  which 

BrsL   Feet  slender.   Colour  greenish,  wilh  white 
tB  on  the  thorax,  a  white  band  near  the  posterior 
sach   abdominal   ring,    and    many   longitudinal 
■»  on  the  feet.     Length  iibout  a  foot. 
—  Indian  Ocean. 

r  species?  one,  PalinaTus  ornalus,  from  the  In- 
nd  the  Isle  of  France,  and  ihe  other  P.  sulcalut, 
oasts  of  India,  come  under  this  section.  The 
he,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  only  a 

j  Abdomen  furrowed  transversely. 
,  Pidiaurus  guttatus. 
:on.— Antennular    ring  armed  with  two  very 
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large  conical  teeth,  sometimes  preceded  by  two  Tudiraen 
tary  spines.  Carapace  ver^  spiny ;  two  spines  on  the  me- 
dian line  of  the  stomachiil  region  iieur  the  base  of  the  ros- 
tral horns;  and  on  each  side  of  these  last,  on  the  anlerior 
border  of  the  carapace,  two  teeth  nearly  as  large  as  itself. 
Anterior  border  of  the  epistome  armed  with  three  nearly 
equal  conical  teeth,  separated  by  a  series  cf  dentUationt. 
Second  pair  of  feet  rather  longer  than  Ihe  others.  Abdomen 
smooth,  and  presenting  towards  the  midille  of  each  ring  a 
transverse  piliferous  ring,  which  is  not  interrupted  on  the 
median  hne  in  ihe  two  ^rst  segments.  A  single  tooth  be- 
hind Ihe  base  of  the  lateral  horns  of  the  abdomen.  Colour 
green,  with  many  circular  yellowish  spots ;  penultimate 
joint  of  the  feet  striated  longitudinally  wilh  green  and  yel- 
low. Length  seven  to  eight  mches. 
Locality.— Th.ts  Antilles. 
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Five  well-marked  species  from  Ihe  leotof  wirm  climalca 
are  also  placed  in  this  subsection  by  M.  Hilne  Edwards, 
who  observes  that  there  is  in  the  Paris  Museum  a  fool  of  a 
Patinurut,  which  came  from  the  Isle  of  France,  appearing  to 
belong  lo  the  third  pair,  and  remarkable  for  its  large  propor- 
tions. This  specimen  leads  to  the  presumption  Uiat  there 
exists  a  gigantic  species  unknown  lo  niituralists.  The  foot 
in  question  is  more  than  two  feet  (French)  in  leitgtfa. 

Fossil  Palinubi. 

M.  Desmorest  {Crust.  Estt.")  notices  a  large  fossil  crusta- 
cean from  Monte  Bolca,  which  evidently  belones  to  this 
genus,  and  is  nearly  of  Iha  Skme  proportions  as  nilinurut 
vulgaris,  but  it  b  not  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  identify 
the  characters. 

M.  Hilne  Edwards  further  observes  that  M,  Desmarest 
refers  to  this  genus  two  other  species  of  fossil  crustaceans, 
but  the  former  zooli^ist  does  not  agree  wiUi  the  latter  in 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  affinities  of  those  animals,  Pali- 
nurut  Regltyanus(D^ia.,  Crutf.  Fo».)  appears  to  U.  Milne 
Edwards  to  have  more  analogy  with  the  genus  Nephrop* 
than  with  any  other  macrurous  crustacean ;  and  Palinuru* 
Suerii  (Desm.,  loc.  at.),  though  evidently  belonging  lo  this 
family,  does  not,  according  to  him,  deserve  lo  be  conaidartd 
as  a  true /'o^inwrtM,  because  the  disposition  of  the  regiansof 
the  carapace  is  very  differenl.  The  upper  part  of  the  shell, 
instead  of  being  divided  into  two  portions  only  by  a  deep 
furrow  situated  in  front  of  the  branchial  regions,  is  divided 
into  three  bands,  the  posterior  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
bianohiai  ragiotu,  the  anterior  by  the  ■lomaclul  r^ioi^  tnd 
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iba  middle  one  tiy  the  highly  developed  hepatic  or  genitkl 
regioni.  There  is  bIio  bcl«een  tbii  last  portion  or  the  cara- 
pace and  tbo  branchial  ru^ioni  a  species  of  triangular  shield, 
vhicb  rupieEcnts  llio  cardial  regiuii.  The  disposition  of  the 
nxlruni  ia  not  observable,  and  it  leems  to  H.  Milne  Ed- 
worcU  that  nhcn  tliis  fiKtsil  Is  better  knowa  it  «ill  furin  a 
ditiinet  genu».     It  is  from  the  inuichelkalk. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  also  of  opinion  tliat  the  Maenatn'le* 
ji*eadnteyllaru*  of  Scblotlicim,  a  fossil  crustacean  of  ain- 

?iiIbt  structure,  ought  to  be  Drranged  under  the  family  of 
■uiraned  Macruriant.  The  curapuce  is  short,  spiny,  and 
tvnniiiated  anteriorly  by  a  limall  Hatlened  rostrum ;  the  an- 
tenna) ore  slondcr,  und  have  an  elongated  peduncle.  The 
flrst  pair  of  fuel  ore  very  stout,  and  spinv  for  iwo-lhirds  of 
their  length,  hut  appear  to  be  tcrminaiea  by  a  small  nearly 
lllifurm  ilidaclylous  hand.  Tlie  succeeding  fvet  are  short, 
alender,  and  monodactylo,  Tbe  abdomen  is  large,  and 
nearly  confurmahlo  with  that  uf  the  Palinuri.  One  of  the 
fossil  Mocrurians.  be  adds,  flgurod  in  the  Ort/ctographia 
Nnriea  (pi.  B,  f.  7),  approaches  nearly  tu  the  pn^wling. 
iHitt.  Nat.  df  Criul.) 

PAUU'RUS  ACULEATUS,  or  AUSTRA'LIS,  lbs 
BaXtQif  of  the  modern  Greeks,  is  a  small  shrub,  with 
llexuDse  shoots  directed  almost  horizontally  from  the  princi- 
pal stem,  and  armed  with  short  stiff  curved  spines,  which 
(raw  in  pairs  from  llie  bate  uf  tlio  leaves.  It  has  small 
shining  ovate  leaves,  yellowish  green  clustered  flowers,  and 
a  bioad  brown  fruir,  convex  in  the  middle,  but  thin  and  un- 
eren  at  the  margin.  It  is  common  in  the  south-east  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
pUnt  from  which  the  Jews  platted  the  crown  of  thoms  for 
our  Saviour.  In  this  country  it  is  not  uncommon  in  ihrub- 
heries,  where  it  fuims  a  besuliful  bush  when  in  flower,  but 
it  does  not  ripen  its  fruil.  It  is  supposed  lobe  tbe  third  sort 
of  'yipvec  mentioned  by  Dio-corides,  who  compares  tbe 
form  of  the  fruit  to  that  of  a  vunebra;  if  so  the  noXuii'pec  of 
this  author  must  have  U-eii  something  else,  and  perhaps,  as 
Siblhorn  cunjccturcii,  the  modern  Z^fifi,  Zidplius  vulgaris, 
or  Jujube. 


PALL,  a  cloak  or  covering ;  more  especially  used  for  the 
ornamental  article  of  dress  granted  by  the  pope  to  patriarchs 
and  arcbbikhups,  maile  of  while  wool,  in  the  form  of  a  band 
three  Angers  broad,  to  surround  tlie  shoulders,  having  pen- 
dants a  hpan  in  length  be  faro  and  behind,  thetndsorna- 
mpnted  with  red  crosses.  Tiiu  origin  of  the  pall  is  ob-cure, 
but  its  use  is  of  hii;h  antiquity.  TcrtuUian,  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  uf  the  third  cenlur\-,  wrote  a  treaii>e  '  De 
Pallio.'^ 

Sleidan,  in  his  commentaries  '  De  Statu  Rcligionis  et 
Rcipublicn,  Carolo  V..  Cnsare,*  Jlo.,  Argent.,  1 20.'i,  lib.  xiii., 
p.  !I0,  describM  the  ceremony  of  luaLiiig  the  pull.  He  says, 
on  St.  Agnes  day,  Jan.  i\,  when,  in  the  mass  which  is  laid 
in  Si.  Agnes  Church  at  Hume,  they  come  tu  the  woids 
Agnui  liei  qui  Inllil  peceala  mundi,  two  white  lambs 
k)d  upon  tho  altar,  vhich  are  afterwards  given  to  tbe  cora 
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of  two  subdaaconi  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  who  pot  tli«a  Ml 
to  grass,  and  in  due  time  shear  Ihrm  ;  the  wool  obtsiirf 
from  these  Iambs,  being  mixed  with  other  woul,  is  tf^ 
and  afterwards  woven  into  ihi'se  palls.  Thus  woren,  ik^ 
carried  to  tbo  bodies  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  andaflv 
ain  prayers  said,  are  left  with  them  all  night.  TW 
are  then  received  again  by  tbe  subdeacons  and  laid  upw 
archbishop  who  requires  one  of  them  rone*  ciibsr  ■ 
person  or  by  hia  proctor  to  demand  it.  Tho  pries  at  wbh 
tbey  are  purchased  from  the  pope,  be  adds,  ia  considrrsUt; 
nor  is  it  lawful  for  an  archbishop  to  use  his  piedccasci'i 
pall.  If  by  exchange,  or  in  any  other  way,  a  palnaieh  m 
uielropolitan  ii  removed  to  anolhef  ehurcb,  althot^h  It 
bad  pureh«s«d  a  pall  before,  he  must  still  be  at  lb*  rliai|i 
of  a  new  one.  Before  tbe  receipt  of  bis  pall,  an  aicbbislMp 
cannot  perform  the  funclions  of  his  office,  aiiB  if  br  ha* 
been  translated  ;  nor  e«n  the  archiepiscopJ  boss  be  bcnw 
before  him. 

The  original  grant  of  the  pall  from  Pops  Jnltas  IL  Is 
archbishop  Warnam  ii  still  preserved  amonV  tha  'V^iw 
manuscripts  in  Ihe  British  Museum ;  the  followinf  ii  ttt 
form  :   *  Ad   honorem  dei   omnipotent  is,   et  bealB  Han 
Virginia,  et  beatorum  Apostolorura  Petri  et  Panh  ae  4s- 
mini  noslri  Julii,  pp.  ij.  elsanctnRomansaEedeMhM 
Cantuariensis  Ecclesin  tibi  oomraiisB,  trmdimoi  tihi  Kb 
de  corpore  beali  Petri  sumptum,  pleniturdinta  viiMiert  ■_■ 
iiflcalis  Officii,  utuiariseo  infra  Ecclesiam  tuuneerlisJ 
qui  esprirauntur  in  privilegiia  ei  ab  apeataticK  S 
cessis.     Aloisius.' 

In  the  East  the  pall  it  called  omophoriim  Impa timm\ 
has  been  used  at  least  since  the  lime  of  Cbir 
was  charged  with  accusing  three  deacons  of  laLi«  ■» 
pborion.     (Pliutii  M'Uio/Aeco.  ediL  Par.  lGll.B.U.t 
worn  by  all  the  Eaatem  bishops,  above  the 
vestment,  during   the   cucharist;   and,  ai         ■  n  u 
resemble*  the  unticnt  pall  much  more  ncvi/       \      ■ 
worn  by  Western  metropolitans,  approaching  neain       a* 
shaiw  of  a  cope'. 

(Du  Cange,  Glnuar.,  v.  '  Pallium. ;'  Picart's  Miptm 
Ceremonier;  Palmer,  Originet  LilurgieiK,  Bro-,  OxC,  liJ^ 
pp.  317.  31M.) 

PALLA'COPAS.    [TioBis.] 

PALLA'UIO.  ANDRE'A,  an  Italian  arebitert  wbM 
name  has  become  alinuai  proveibial  through  Europe,  sni 
whom  many  critics  still  consider  as   on«  of  the  an 
masters  uf  bis  art,  mure  especially  in  all  that  appe  ■ 

taste.  He  was  born  at  Viceniu  in  the  Venetian  ie»Tiiii^-< 
city  which  is  distinguished  by  iho  numeroua  rtruclutes  s 
which  he  adorned  it.  Of  his  family,  his  early  youth, 
his  flnt  studies,  scarcely  anything  certain  is  now  I  ■■ 
It  appears  however  that  be  studied  with  great  dil  m 
writings  uf  Vilruvius  and  Alberti,  and  ibat  bs,  _ma 
encouraging  patron  in  his  countryman  Gi«a-G  liv 

sino,  whoso  name  stiil  holds  a  conspicuoua  Jf^mm  ui 
annals  of  Ilaliun  literature.     By  him  Andrea  wm  lak« 
Rome  three  several  limes,  and  he  turned  thaaaepp 
to  suuh  excellent  account  that  scarcely  an  antient  cbiki 
any  note  escaped  his  examination,  while  of  maay  af 
he  made  drawings  and  studies,  and  carefully  DOUeai 

He  appears  to  have  returned  from  the  last  of 
neyi  in  1547,  wfacn  he  was  in  his  Iwenty-nintb  y       mau 
have  settled  at  Viccnio.     His  first  work,  or  rallm 
which  he  hod  a  share,  wai  the  Palauo  Publiro       i 
begun  by  Giov.  Funtana,  a  Vicentine  architect  i        w 
tor,  and  by  some  supposed  to  hare  been  PalUdibB 
lor;  but  the  first  work  of  any  importance  en  fc 

by  himself  was  llic  Basilica  or  Palauo  delia 
Vicenia,  a  larjre  antieni  Golliic  structure,  *^ 

which  he  cniirciy  remodelled.     He  surrouMUu  it  m  -- 
Sides  by  open  loggie  or  portico*,  (bnning  two  ordara. 
and  Curinihian,  in  half  columns,  each  including  i 
Older  uf  insulated   columns  whose  enlablatura  h 
impost  to  tho  arches  which  occupy  the  upper  part  w 
larger  intercolumns.      So  great  was  the  reputation  b* 
once  acquired  by  this  edifice,  that  he  was  shortly  alter  ti 
moned  lu  Rome  by  Paul  IIL,  who  wished  to  eontult 
respccling  tlie  works  then  in  progress  at  St.  Pelar'a. 
accordingly  visited  ihal  eity  fur  the  fourth  lime^  but ) 
died  before  he  arrived. 

On  bis  return  he  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  « 
commissions.  dlniiMt  every  one  in  Vicena  and  lit  B 
bourbood,  who  oould  vffonl  to  boil^  "■P'"^ 
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design  them  a  mansion  or  villa,  of  which  class  of  subjects 
the  majority  of  his  works  consist.  Though  he  executed 
comparatively  few  structures  of  great  magnitude  and  im- 
portance,  he  had  numerous  opportunities  for  displaying  his 
invention  upon  a  moderate  scale,  and  creating  a  style  of 
iomestie  architecture  till  then  almost  unknown — which  no 
loubt  is  one  reason  why  he  has  so  generally  been  taken  as 
1  model  by  architects  of  other  countries. 

Among  the  numerous  private  mansions  erected  or  designed 
ly  him  at  Vicenza  are  the  palazzi  Tiene,  Valmarana, 
ISiieracati,  Porti,  Capitanale,  Barbarino,  &c.,  and  the 
«lebrated  Villa  Capra  or  Rotonda  at  a  short  distance  from 
be  city,  besides  a  great  many  villas  and  country-seats  along 
he  Brenta.  fiut  some  of  the  mansions  at  Vicenza  have 
lever  been  completed,  and  others  too  evidently  attest  either 
he  poverty  or  the  excessive  negligence  of  their  present 
letsessors. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  these  and  similar  works  led 

0  Palladio's  being  invited  to  Venice,  as  Sansovino,   the 
hief  architect  there,  was  growing  infirm.    He  was  at  first 

ployed  with  some  alterations  at  the  convent  Delia  Garit^ 
uiisisting  of  a  Corinthian  atrium,  and  a  cloister  beyond 
:.     This  atrium  is  merely  an  open  court  about  42  feet 

e  by  56  in  depth,  with  a  colonnade  of  four  Corinthian 
Mdmns  on  each  side,  and  on  each  hand  within  these  colon- 
ies is  the  entrance  to  what  were  affectedly  called  Tablini, 
itdth  were  merely  two  tolerably  spacious  rooms,  one 
iteoded  for  the  sacristy,  the  other  for  a  chapter-house, 
"^e  atrium   just  mentioned   communicates   immediately, 

0?      I  a  door  &cing  the  entrance,  with  the  larger  inner 

b  uc  cloister,  about  80  by  66  feet,  whose  elevations  pre- 

e  orders,  viz.  a  Doric  and  Ionic  with  open  arches 

miw       the  columns  (six  on  each  of  the  longer,  five  on 

ach  ui        ■  shorter  sides),   forming  open  galleries  quite 

md,  Vuxie  the  Corinthian  order  above  them  has  winaows 
her  small  proportions.  Two  churches  afterwards  erected 
n  uim  in  the  same  city  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
Haying  his  talents  in  buildings  of  that  class.  The  first  of 
;bem,  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  was  begun  in  1 556,  though 
he  fa9ade  was  not  erected  till  1610.    The  plan  consists  of 

1  nave  with  two  aisles,  but  so  short  in  proportion  to  the  rest, 
there  being  only  three  arches  on  each  side,  that  the  whole 

roaches  to  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.    Of  decoration  too 

3  is  very  little  besides  columns  and  entablatures,  and 

ut:  small  columns  and  pediments  forming  the  altar  taber- 

:Ies ;  even  the  vaulting  and  dome  being  quite  plain,  with 

•ely  arcs-doubleaux  formed  by  the  upper  semicircular 

ows.     The  front  has  a  large  composite  order  of  four 

t^quarter  columns  supporting  a  pediment,  and  placed 

/ery  lofty  pedestals,  with  a  small  order  in  Corinthian 

rrs  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  a  half  pediment,  the 

ital  cornice  and  rest  of  their  entablature  being  con- 

eii  as  a  facia  between  the  larger  columns.  Yet  although 

re  is  no  lack  of  decoration,  the  intercolumns,  except  the 

c       i  one  (occupied  by  a  lofty  door,  square-headed  but 

iruu  an  arch  over  it),  being  filled  by  niches  and  pannels,  and 

Qiere  being,  besides,  festoons  between  the  composite  capitals, 

the  architecture  itself  is  by  no  means  rich ;   none  of  the 

iDouldings  are  carved,  and  the  modillions  of  the  cornices 

ve  mere  blocks.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  still  more 

eelebrated  church  called  II  Red  en  tore,  begun  in  1578,  about 

Ito  years  before  the  architect's  death.     In  description  the 

hfide  of  this  edifice  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  pre- 

Moiag,  being  similarly  disposed,  with  a  lurp:e  composite 

Nder  and  a  lesser  Corinthian  one,  with  half  pediments.    At 

Uis  same  time  there  are  considerable  differences,  for  instead 

of  betog  raised  upon  pedestals,  the  larger  order  stands  upon 

the  platform  of  a  flight  of  steps  occupying  the  centre  division 

of  toe  front,  and,  instead  of  four  three-quarter  columns, 

consists  of  two  half-columns  and  two  pilasters.    The  pro- 

portk     again  are  quite  dissimilar,  owing  to  the  omission  of 

Dede     IS.  the  greater  width  of  the  intercolumns,  and  the 

Ukve       >s  of  the  two  orders,  the  Corinthian  one  ^ing 

cu  larger  than  in  the  other  instance,  so  that  the 

X  uf  its  entablature  is  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the 

I         of  the  larger  columns,  whereas  at  S.  Giorgio  the 

uer  cornice  is  not  higher  than  two-thirds  of  the  larger 

nns.     Neither  is  the  lesser  entablature  here  continued 

jaghout,  but  its  architrave  alone,  except  in  the  centre 

((ercolumn.  where  there  are  two  Corinthian  half-columns 

the  door,  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  pediment, 

^      i  which  there  are  smaller  columns  and  segmental 

nts  to  the  niches  in  the  lateral  divisions  of  this  centre 
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compartment  All  these  different  columns,  pediments,  and 
half-pediments  tend  to  produce  quite  as  much  monotony  as 
variety.  In  its  plan  this  church  greatly  surpasses  the  othet, 
having  a  good  deal  of  play  and  elegance  in  its  arrangement, 
and  being  more  imposing  in  its  proportions.  Still  here,  again, 
the  order  itself  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  architecture— all 
the  rest  being  bare  and  cold,  and  plain  almost  to  nakedness. 
The  facade  of  San  Francesco  della  Vigna  was  also  de- 
signed by  Palladio  in  1562,  although  the  church  itself  is 
said  to  be  by  Sansovino.  This  front  is  very  much  like  that 
of  S.  Giorgio,- except  that  instead  of  a  large  pannel  there  is  a 
semicircular  window  (in  three  compartments,  or  of  the  kind 
called  a  Palladian  window)  over  the  doorway,  also  a  circular 
sculptured  ornament  within  tlie  pediment,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  frieze. 

One  of  his  last  if  not  his  very  latest  work  was  theTeatro 
Olimpico  at  Vicenza,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete ;  for 
he  died  August  6lh,  1580,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  and  that 
structure  was  not  entirely  finished  till  1583.  It  has  been 
extravagantly  extolled  by  many,  and  severely  condemned  by 
others  as  a  piece  of  puerile  architectural  pedantry.  Speak- 
ing of  Palladio's  buildings  at  Vicenza,  Woods  says  of  it,  *  it 
is  too  celel)rated  to  be  omitted,  yet  as  far  as  my  own  taste  is 
concerned  it  might  have  slept  in  oblivion.  The  scene,  which 
is  the  part  most  admired,  borders  upon  trumpery.* 

It  may  indeed  be  asserted  of  Palladio's  works  generally  that 
they  have  been  greatly  and  indiscriminately  overpraised  by 
successive  writers,  who  seem  to  have  merely  repeated  one  an- 
other. Among  the  many  who  have  extolled  Palladio's 
extraordinary  merits,  but  without  atteraptinj?  to  show 
wheiein  they  consist,  are  the  names  of  Goethe,  Quatremere 
de  Quincy,  Forsyth,  Hope,  and  Beck  ford. 

Judging  Palladio  dispassionately,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  his  works  abound  with  defects  and  solecisms  that 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  any  one  else.  We  do  not  speak  of 
engaged  columns  and  matters  of  that  sort  belonging  to  the 
system  itself,  nor  of  the  dryness  and  littleness  of  manner  fre- 

auently  resulting  from  an  order  being  adapted  only  to  a  single 
oorof  a  building,  one  consequence  of  which  practice  is  that 
notwithstanding  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  proportions,  the 
due  proportion  that  should  be  observed  between  the  columns 
and  the  windows  is  almost  lost  sight  of;  but  we  speak  of 
such  positive  errors  as  windows  cutting  into  architraves, 
windows  within  friezes,  doors  lower  than  windows,  figures 
on  the  raking  cornices  of  window  pediments,  naked  and 
dressed  windows  in  the  same  composition,  &c. ;  besides 
other  faults  which,  if  they  do  not  run  counter  to  rule,  are 
yet  sins  against  beauty  and  good  taste,  such  as  ugly  balus- 
ters, mean  attics,  offensively  wide  intercolumns,  heavy 
pediments,  meagre  entablatures  and  columns,  particularly 
in  the  Ionic  order,  and  above  all  a  dryness,  mannerism,  and 
monotony  of  detail.  As  regards  Palladio  himself,  there  may 
be  much  excuse  for  his  errors,  but  certainly  none  for  the 
prejudices  of  those  who  would  now  insist  upon  our  admiring 
his  works  without  qualification,  more  particularly  as  nothing 
is  easier  than  for  a  modern  architect  to  avoid  his  faults,  and 
even  to  improve  upon  his  beauties. 

PALLA'DIU^1,  a  metal  discovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  in  the  grains  of  native  platinum,  in  the  year  1803 ; 
in  these  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  only  about  1  per  cent. 
He  afterwards  found  it  in  the  platinum  sand  of  Brazil,  in 
nearly  pure  grains  of  a  divergingly  fibrous  texture,  by  which 
they  are  distinguishable  from  platinum.  According  to  Bieit- 
haupt,  the  platiniferous  sand  of  Siberia  contains  also  grains 
of  native  palladium,  which  are  Hat  and  of  a  silver  white 
colour.  In  the  opinion  of  Levy,  the  primary  form  of  these 
grains  ts  a  cube,  their  spei-ific  gravity  varies  from  11*8  to 
1214,  and  they  contain  very  minute  quantities  of  platinum 
and  iridium.  Their  lustre  is  metallic,  and  their  colour  varies 
from  silver  white  to  steel  grey  ;  they  scratch  iron  readily. 

Palladium  is  usually  obtained  from  the  solution  of  the 
grains  of  platinum  in  aqua-regia,  by  the  addition  of  cyanide 
of  mercury  after  the  greater  part  of  the  platinum  has  been 
separated  by  a  salt  of  potash.  [Platinum.]  From  the 
cyanide  of  palladium  the  metal  is  separated  by  a  process 
which  is  tedious  and  rather  complicated. 

The  properties  of  palladium  are,  that  its  colour  is  greyish 
white ;  it  is  very  malleable  and  slightly  elastic.  Its  density 
is  ira  when  fused,  but  11*86  when  rolled.  It  is  almost  as 
diflRcult  of  fusion  as  platinum.  It  is  hard.  It  does  not  oxi- 
dize by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Oxygen  and  Palladium  have  but  little  affinity  for  each 
other,  and  though  pidladium  acquires  a  fine  blue  colour  when 
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espoMd  in  tbe  air  to  ft  (trong  heat.  Ihs  oxidiiement  i*  to  | 
BuperllciaU  that  no  incrca»e  of  weight  can  be  asceruined. 
By  the  action  uf  acids  honeTer,  ana  especially  at  chlorine, 
it  ii  converlcd  inln  an  uxidc. 

Protoxide  of  Palladium. — When  carbonate  of  toda  is  | 
added  (o  a  aolulion  of  t!ie  chluride  or  nilralc  of  patladi 
brown  hydrnle  of  r 
this,  ahcr  nasliing, 
pellad,  and  black  oxide  remains.  When  the  nitrate  is  de 
compa>cd  by  heal,  the  iame  oxide  is  also  procured ;  but  if 
it  be  %'ery  Glroni;ly  healed,  it  then  losei  axyt^en ;  and  it  is 
not  easily  dissolved  by  acids  after  it  baa  lobt  i»  water.  It 
it  compoaed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  Onygan        .  8 

Ono  equivalent  of  Palladium     •         54 

Equivalent  dS 
Bifixide  if  Palladium  it  formed  when  a  lolulian  of 
poiasli  is  gradually  poured  on  the  double  chloriile  ofpolas- 
■iurn  end  palladium  in  a  dry  stale;  by  iliii  is  sciarsTed  a 
compound  of  waier.  potasli,  and  biiioxide  ofpallad.ura.  which 
ditiulvea  in  an  excess  of  the  alkali ;  bul  ihe  solution  toon 
becomes  geUtinoiis,  and  dc-posita  a  i;real  pari  of  Ihe  oxide 
combined  wilh  ihe  polash.  This,  efler  washing  wilh  boil- 
ing »alei-,  abandons  the  (jrealer  imrtion  of  iti  water,  arid 
becomes  blark  anhydrous  binoxide  of  palladium;  nhen 
atrongly  heated,  it  loses  oxygen  ;  it  distolvet  wilh  difficulty 
in  oxacids,  and  wilh  dihile  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  chlo- 
rine.   It  it  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  Oxygen        .         1 6 
One  equivalent  of  Palladium     .        5-1 

Equivalent  70 
Protochlfiridt  rf  Palladium  is  obtained  by  evuporaling  a  ' 
■olulion  of  palladium  in  aqua-regiatudr>ness.  Il  laabrown 
crystalline  subalance  coiilaiiiing  water,  and  becomes  black 
when  the  water  is  dissipated.  It  i«  siiliible  in  water,  and 
when  the  dry  salt  is  strongly  healed,  chlorine  is  expelled. 
It  eonsitU  of- 

Olio  equivalent  of  (llilorine  ,         38 

One  equivalent  of  I'alladium        .         S4 

Equivalent  00 
Bichloride  (if  Palladium  exists  only  in  solution,  and  \<^pto-  i 
etired  by  digesting  the  protochlotide  in  aqua  regia;  the  so-  | 
lulion  liai  a  very  dark  colour.  Wiih  chloride  of  potassium 
it  yields  adouble  chloride  of  a  red  colour,  whereas  the  prolo-  | 
chloride  yields  a  yellow  double  salt. 

Carburet  of  Allodium  it  obtained  by  healing  palladium 
fail  in  tbe  Dame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  This  carburet  is  black 
and  easily  reducible. 

Sulpkuret  (if  Ihltadium  is  of  a  greyish  white  colour  and 
metallic  luslro.  It  is  fusible  and  is  decomposable  by  heal. 
This  conipouiid  is  readily  formed  by  heating  its  elements, 
with  the  evolution  of  ligliU  When  decompused  by  heat,  it 
yields  a  brownish  powder,  which  appears  to  be  a  protosul- 
pbalo  of  palladium,  wliii'h  is  dissolved  by  hydrorhloric  acid, 
and  when  strongly  heated  is  convened  into  metallic  palla- 
dium.    It  consists  of — 

IG 
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Equivalent        70 
l%otphuret  of  /W/iu£i'unt.~  Phosphor ua  forms  a  fusible 
compound  with  palladium. 

Alloy*  nf  ntfladium. —  Thia  metal  forms  allovs,  moat  of 
which  are  briule,  with  arsenic,  iron,  bismuth,  lead,  tin.  cop- 
per, ailver.  platinum,  and  gold :  tile  alloy  wilh  nickel  is  duc- 
tile. A  liquid  amalgam  is  obtained  by  aiiitating  it  in  a 
largo  quantity  of  mercury  in  a  loluiion  of  palladium.  Bui 
if  ihe  palladium  precipitated  by  the  mercury  is  in  excess,  a 
black  metallic  powder  is  obtained,  formed  of  4B-7  parts  of 
mercnry  and  5 1  3  of  palladium;  Ihe  mercury  cannot  be 
eipelk-d  from  Ibis  compound,  even  at  a  white  heat  Pal- 
Uaium,  when  fused  with  e  piirrt  ofgold.  destroys  its  colour; 
■nd  thia  alloy  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollaiton  for  the  gra- 
duated part  uf  the  mural  circle  of  ibe  Grecuwich  Obscrva- 

Sallt  of  Pilladium.— Nitrate  nflhiladium  is  obtained  by 
trealiiig  it  with  nitnc  acid;  the  action  lakes  plaro  slowly 
Oiil«H  wiiited  bj  heat,  and  the  colutioa  it  of  a  red  colour ; 


hy  evaporation  a  led  matt  it  procured,  which  i*  pi 
subniliale;  ibe  precipitaie  which  it  yields  on  the 

of  cvanide  of  mercury  is  a  fulminating  compound. 
Sal]>hal«  of  BUladium  is  formed  by  ditsuU  it.g  i 
in  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  dccumiHisiiiK  ihe  niiraie  w 
i(  a  red  nolublc  salt  whiih  is  but  little  known. 

Palladium  hat,  of  all  meuts,  iho  gieatest  all 
cyanogen,  and  the  cyanide  of  lui-rcury  precipitate 
all  its  soluliont.  which  gives  an  easy  meibod  of  a 
it  from  other  ucials;  ulien  ilie  cyanide  of  pall 
healed,  it  is  decompused,  and  Ihe  palladium  N 
ineiallic  state. 

Moat  of  the  talis  of  palladium  are  soluble;  Uu 
contain  the  binoxide  are  little  known;  tboteof  1 
oxide  are  rod  or  yellowish   brown,  and  their  tnl 
of  an  intense  yellowish  red.  Polash  precipita 
of  an    orange  colour,  and  sulphurvtled  lijuiu] 
tatet  thera  of  a  deep  brown.     1  he  prolosulphate  v> 
the  metals  nhi'h  precipitaie  pUtinum  throw  doi 
diuiuin  the  mclalhc  form,  t'errocjanideof  polatiii 
a  yellow  precipiiaiu  in  the  solutioiut  of  palladium,  a 
cjanurel  of  iron  and   palladium;  the  eyanid*  of 
precipitates  a  culouiless  cvanide  of  palladium.     F 
nde  of  tin  renders  the  solutiuns  of  palladium  « 
gives  a  brown  precipitate;    but  when   they  an 
dilute,  ihe  colour  becomes  of  a  Rue  emerald  freeii. 

PALLA'DIUS,  one  of  the  ChrUlian  falber*.  w< 
of  Helenopolis  in  Bitliynia.  and  author  of  a  Gn 
containing  the  lives  of  certain  persons  in  I 
Egypt  who  made  ibemselves  remarkable  al  Ibc  u 
ha  wroio  by  their  reli);iout  austeritiM.  Thia  i 
called  the  '  I^usiac  History.'  from  Wutua,  an  e& 
imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  it  waa  d 
li  is  published  in  ihc  Bib.  Pat.  Morill^  Par..  lUi 

According  to  Cave.  Falladius  wrote  hit  h  al 

in  Ihc  nny-third  year  of  bis  aiic.     We  I      w  Dathi 
of  biui,  excepi  that  he  was  an  Origeniai         an 
Ruflnus.     lie  speaks  very  strongly  agai 

There  was  another  wriler  of  ihe  tarns  i>  .  . 
posed  a  *  Dialogue  of  Ihe  Life  of  St.  Cbrytoai  .' 
in  Ihe  year  4110-  It  is  noi  known  whetbai  »  i 
a  diffi.>renl  person  from  the  former.  Du  Fiu 
tame;  Tdlemont  and  Fabricius  lake  bin  to  bv  wn 
ton.  His  -  Dialogue'  is  published  in  the  bea  * 
Chryioslom's  w.irks. 

(Cave,  Hitl.  Lit^  i.,  p.  376 ;  Du  Pin.  fliA.  dti  ^ 
Lardiiei't  iVorlu,  vol.  iv.,  p.  410-11,  and  *,  p. 

1831.) 

PALLA'DIUS  (noUd?<or),  generally  aonu 
phisla,'  or  *  latrosuphista.'  the  author  of  three  Gf 
cal  works  still  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
hut  life,  but  he  is  supposed  lo  have  gained  his  litli 


ao^ari/t  by  having  been  a  professor  of  d 
andria.     His  age  is  also  very  uncertain :  but  as  I 


Galtn  (U«  Febrib..  pp.  6,  8.' 12.  56,  ed.  BertiaidL 
himself  several  times  mentioned  by  Raaea,  we       ' 
him  somewhere  between   ihe  beginning  of  i 

the  eti'l  of  the  ninth  century  a.d.  Frsind,  iu  uia 
Ph]  SIC,' argues  that  he  must  have  lived  after  Aetia 
the  chapter  '  De  Epiala,'  in  his  trealisa  '  D«  Fa 
taken  word  for  word  from  that  author :  but  thk 
it  by  no  means  conclusive,  because  (at  Bernard  ri 
his  preface]  rfmost  the  very  tame  words  are  tu  be 
Galen  IDe  Diferenl.  Ff.br.,  lib,  ii.,  cap.  6),  fn 
therefore  it  U  probable  that  both  authora  borrowc 
■•agct  in  question.  The  first  of  hit  extani  works  i 
tlipi  wvpiruv  al'VTenBi  ofvo^ij,  '  Do  Febcibut  to 
nopsis.'  It  consists  of  thirty  chaplera,  and  eoi 
account  of  the  difle rent  kinds  of  fever  (cap.  4.  &C.). 
(cap.  9),  and  its  syinplomt  (rap,  10):  it  than  tn 
lately  of  ihe  different  kinds  of  fever  (cap.  14-18 
penally  of  the  intermittent  (cap.  19-23) ;  and  Anal 
sho[(  chapter,  of  tho  treatment  (cap.  SV).  Tbe  I 
loo  short  to  be  of  much  value,  and  almost  Iha  a 
is  lo  be  found  in  Galen.  Aeiius.  and  Alexander  T 
It  vti  first  edited  by  Chariier.  4to.,  Or.  and  La 
164G  ;  the  last  nnd  best  edition  it  by  J.  St-  Bern 
Gr.  and  Lat..  Lugd.  Bat.,  1745.  It  deiervea  lob. 
that  ihough  there  are  several  USS.  of  this  iK'aD 
forent  public  libraries,  not  one  of  them  bears  ibe 
Pallndius:  but  in  some  it  is  ascribed  toSlcphanua 
lo  Theophilus,  and  in  others  lo  both,  ll  ia  kowen 
opioion  of  Frciod  ( Hut.  qf  Pkfftie)  ud  BMMrt  0 
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ascertained  to  be  the  work  of  Palladius,  as  he  refers 
another  of  his  works  entitled  *Eic  ^ktov  rStv  kmSrffiiCJv 
ta,  *  In  Sextum  (Hippocr.)  Epidemiorum  Librum 
ntarius' (sect.  vi.  6).  This  wurk  is  imperfect,  and 
farther  than  the  seventh  section,  with  a  few  fiag- 
of  the  eighth.  In  it  (says  Freind)  he,  with  great 
uity  and  exactness,  iUustrates  not  only  Hippocrates, 

0  sereral  passa^^es  of  Galen ;  and  observes  particu- 
at  the  stone  increased  much  in  his  time,  and  was 
able;  and  this  he  imputes  to  the  luxury  of  the  age, 

1  eating,  and  want  of  exercise  (sect.  i.  5,  p.  19,  ed. 
It  was  first  translated  into  Latin  by  J.  P.  Crassus, 

blished  after  his  death,  Basil.  1581,  4to.,  in  the  col- 
called  •  Medici  Antiqui  Grseci,*  &c.  The  Greek 
18  lately  been  published  for  the  Hrst  time  by  F.  R. 
:n  his  '  Scholia  in  Hippocratem  et  Galenum,'  &c., 
3vo.,  Regim.  Pruss.,  1834.  The  third  work  by  Pal- 
is entitled  '2x6\ia  i(g  t6  inpi  Ayfxwv  'iTTTro/cpirovc, 
a  in  Librum  Hippocratis  de  Fracturis.'  This  also 
rfect;  but,  in  Freind*s  opinion,  what  remains  is 
to  let  \is  see  that  we  have  no  great  loss  by  it.  the 
ing  as  full  and  as  instructive  as  tho  annotations, 
rere  translated  into  Latin  by  Jac.  Santalbinus,  and 
prted,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  the  eaition  of  Hippocrates  by 
Jius,  Francofn  1595,  fol.,  sect,  vi.,  pp.  196-212;  and 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  by  Chartier,  torn,  xii., 
286.  Dietz,  in  his  preface,  mentions  another  work 
idius  which  he  found  in  MS  in  the  librar^  at  Flo- 
onsisting  of  scholia  on  Galen's  work  *  De  Secta,' 
e  intended  to  publish,  but  found  tho  MS.  so  corrupt. 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  Palladius  appears  to 
?n  well  known  to  the  Arabians,  as,  besides  being 
DY  Rases,  he  is  mentioned  amonj  other  commenta- 
Hippocrates  by  the  unknown  author  of  *Philosoph. 
.,'  quoted  in  Casiri,  *Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp.  £scu- 
.,  p.  237. 

LANZA.  [NovARA,  Valli  di.] 
LAS,  the  second  in  order  of  discovery,  and  the 
from  the  sun,  of  the  new  planets.  Its  motion  (for 
have  been  previously  seen  and  tak«n  for  a  star)  was 
served  by  M.  Olbcrs  of  Bremen,  March  28,  1802,  in 
some  observations  of  the  stars  of  Virgo,  with  a  view 
e  observation  of  what  was  then  the  only  new  planet, 
The  following  extract  from  the  Report  on  Astro- 
nade  to  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  Airy,  will 
le  connection  of  this  discovery  with  those  which  suc- 
it.  *  One  curious  consideration  was  suggested  by 
parison  of  the  two  orbits  (of  Ceres  and  Pallas).  Their 
xes  were  so  nearly  equal  (the  order  of  magnitude 
metimes  changed  by  the  perturbations  of  Jupiter), 
ir  orbits  approached  so  near  at  the  intersection  of 
o  planes,  that  Olbers  started  the  hypothesis  of  their 
been  originally  parts  of  a  larger  planet.  If  this 
e  it  seemed  probable  tbat  there  might  be  other  parts ; 
lese  were  describing  orbits  round  the  sun,  the  inter- 
jf  their  planes  must  fall  nearly  at  the  same  point. 
ainin^  the  parts  of  the  heavens  corresponding  to  the 
irsections,  such  planets  must  infallibly  be  found.  On 
inciple  the  German  astronomers  proceeded  in  a  sys- 
look-ont  for  new  planets.  Olbers  in  particular  exa- 
»nce  in  every  month  a  certain  portion  of  the  heavens. 
;ember,  1804,  Harding  discovered  Juno,  and  in 
807,  after  a  monthly  examination  during  three  years, 
discovered  Vesta.  No  others  have  been  found, 
the  same  system  of  examination  was  long  kept  up. 
enau^s  Zeitschrift,  vol.  i.,  is  a  notification  by  Olbers, 
had  examined  the  same  parts  of  the  heavens  with 
gularity  that  he  was  certain  no  new  planet  had 
Jetween  1808  and  1816.  Nothing  can  give  a  more 
idea  of  the  perseverance  which  led  to  these  dis- 

nreof  Pallas  has  not  been  measured  with  certainty, 
{  known  to  be  exceedingly  small.  On  account  of  its 
,Teat  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  and  eccentricity,  it  is 
the  least  known  of  the  planets  as  to  the  theory  of 
on.     The  elements  of  its  orbit  are  as  follows : 

Elements  of  Pallas' s  Orbit, 
a  1837,  October,  14d.  Oh.  mean  astronomical  time  at 

axis  major  2'  77263,  that  of  the  earth  being  assumed 
nit. 

Qtricity  •2390833. 


Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  34®  38'  29  •  7". 

Long,  of  ascending  node    121**  42' 51*  7")  From  the  mean 

Long,  of  perihelion  1 72°  38'    5-5"}equinox  of  the 

Mean  Longitude  ,       55**  50'  60 '2" J  epoch. 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion  768"*  64528. 

PALLAS,  PETER  SIMON,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1741.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
instructed  in  the  natural  and  medical  sciences,  in  which  he 
made  rapid  progress.  He  had  also  a  great  talent  for  learn- 
ing languages,  which  he  found  of  advantage  to  him  in  alier- 
life.  While  very  young,  ho  imbibed  a  taste  for  zoology,  and 
to  this  science  (which  became  the  sole  occupation  of  his 
future  years)  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  while  a  boy.  In 
1758  he  went  to  the  university  of  Halle,  and  he  afterwards 
visited  those  of  Gottingen  and  Leyden.  At  Leydcn  he  took 
his  doctor*s  degree,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  an  inaugu- 
ral dissertation  on  intestinal  worms.  Zoology  had  now 
become  his  ruling  passion,  and  he  employed  almost  all  his 
time  in  visiting  the  different  museums  of  natural  history, 
for  which  Leyden  was  at  that  time  particularly  celebrated. 
In  July,  1761,  he  came  to  London  for  the  avowed  object  of 
studying  medicine,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  different  collections  of  animals  in  this  country, 
and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  natural  produc- 
tions. He  remained  in  London  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  In 
1763  he  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  settle  at  the 
Hague,  where,  in  1766.  he  published  his  *  Elenchus  Zoo- 
phytorum,'  a  work  evincing  great  talent,  and  which  acquired 
him  considerable  reputation.  The  '  Miscellanea  Zuologica,* 
which  appeared  the  same  year,  further  increased  the  fame 
of  Pallas,  and  he  had  appointments  offered  him  by  several 
foreign  governments.  Among  others  he  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  invited  him  to  St 
Petersburg,  and  offered  him  the  professorship  of  natural 
history  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  he  ac- 
cepted in  1767. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Russia,  an  expedition,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  astronomers  and  other  scientific  men, 
was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out,  by  command  of  the  empress, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  of 
investigating  the  natural  history  and  geography  of  Siberia 
and  the  other  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  Pallas 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
and  employed  the  winter  previous  to  his  departure  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparations.  During  this  interval  he 
found  time  however  to  continue  his  literary  labours,  and 
prepared  several  numbers  of  the  *  Spicilegia  Zoologica*  for 
publication,  a  work  which  he  had  commenced  previous  to 
going  to  St.  Pctcrsburij.  He  also  presented  his  first  cele* 
brated  memoir  1o  the  Academy  on  the  fossil  bones  of  great 
quadrupeds,  which  have  been  so  abundantly  met  with  in 
Siberia.  He  showed  that  these  bones  must  be  referred  to 
different  species  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  other  ani- 
mals now  inhabiting  tropical  countries. 

The  expedition  set  off  in  June,  1768.  The  first  summer 
was  spent  in  traversing  the  plains  of  European  Russia,  and 
the  winter  was  passed  at  Simbirsk,  on  the  Volga.  The 
next  year  the  expedition  visited  the  borders  of  Calmuck 
Tartary,  when  Pallas  carefully  examined  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  They  afterwards  proceeded  through  Orenburg, 
and  passed  the  next  winter  at  Ufa.  In  1770  Pallas  crossed 
the  Uralian  Mountains  to  Catharinenburg,  and,  after  ex- 
amining the  mines  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  proceeded  to 
Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia.  The  year  following  the 
expedition  reached  the  Altai  Mountains,  which  run  from 
east  to  west,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia, 
and,  by  forming  a  barrier  which  obstructs  the  course  of  the 
southerly  winds,  renders  Siberia  much  colder  than  many 
countries  in  the  same  degrees  of  latitude.  Thence  they 
proceeded  to  Krasnoyarsk,  on  the  Yenesei,  where  they 
passed  the  winter;  and  here  they  observed  the  freezing  of 
mercury,  in  56i°  N.  lat.  The  next  spring  Pallas  penetrated 
across  the  mountains  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  whence  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  slowly  proceeded  homewards,  visiting 
Astracan  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus  on  the 
way  back.  He  reached  St.  Petersburg  in  July,  1774, 
having  been  absent  six  years. 

Pallas,  who  was  a  young  and  vigorous  man  when  he  set 
out,  returned  broken  down  in  health,  and  with  his  hair 
whitened  from  fatigue  and  disease.  Almost  all  his  com- 
panions had  died ;  and  instead  of  enjoying  the  rest  whioti 
ne  so  much  needed,  he  was  obliged  to  redouble  his  activit)', 
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in  order  to  arrange  their  notes  and  observations  as  well  as 
his  own.  The  journal  which  he  had  kept  of  his  travels, 
and  which  he  occupied  his  time  in  arranging  while  the  ex- 
pedition was  detained  in  winter  quarters,  had  been  regu- 
larly transmitted  each  year  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  published 
on  Its  arrival. 

On  his  return  to  St  Petersburg,  he  received  many  marks 
of  favour  from  the  Empress  Catherine.  She  decorated  him 
with  titles,  and  gave  him  several  lucrative  appointments. 
The  office  of  instructing  the  grand-dukes  Alexander  (after- 
wards emperor)  and  Constantino  in  the  natural  and  phy- 
sical sciences  was  also  entrusted  to  him.  After  remaining 
many  years  at  St.  Petersburg,  quietly  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits'of  literature  and  science,  in  1793  and  1794  he  took 
advantage  of  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  to  travel  through 
the  southern  provinces  of  Russia.  He  was  so  much  delighted 
with  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  Crimea,  that  be 
asked  permission  of  the  empress  to  settle  there,  hoping  to 
recruit  his  health.  The  empress  acceded  to  his  request  in 
the  most  generous  manner,  giving  him  a  handsome  esta- 
blishment, and  a  liberal  salary  to  support  it.  He  went  to 
live  in  the  Crimea  in  1795,  but  found  that  he  had  been 
greatly  deceived  in  the  climate,  which  is  very  variable  and 
sickly.  The  inhabitants  are  also  barbarous,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  all  society.  His  existence  was  thus  rendered 
very  uncomfortable.  He  lived  here  however  fifteen  years, 
occupied  in  his  researches  in  natural  history.  At  last  he 
sold  his  property  and  quitted  Russia.  Pallas  arrived  at 
Berlin  in  1810,  aAer  fortv-iwo  years  of  absence :  he  survived 
his  return  a  short  period  only,  dying  on  the  7th  September, 
1811,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Any  analysis  of  the  works  of  Pallas  is  impossible,  for  he 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  accumulation  of  facts,  which  he 
always  related  in  the  simplest  manner,  leaving  the  easy  task 
of  drawing  deductions  from  them  to  others.  All  his  writings, 
of  which  he  left  a  prodigious  number,  though  written  in  a 
dry  and  uninteresting  style,  aie  full  of  novelties  and  truths: 
'they  have  placed,*  says  Cuvier,  'the  name  of  their  author 
in  the  first  rank  of  naturalists,  who  are  constantly  referring 
to  and  quoting  from  every  page  of  them.  They  are  also 
read  and  consulted  with  equal  interest  by  the  historian,  the 
geographer,  and  the  student  of  languages  or  of  nations.' 
The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  his  principal  works  :— 

'Elenchus  Zoophytorum,'  the  Hague,  1766,  Svo.;  'Mis- 
cellanea Zoologies,'  4to.  Both  these  works  appeared  the 
same  year,  and  were  interesting  from  containing  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  those  little  known  classes  of  animals  which 
had  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  worms.  Pallas 
showed  that  the  presence  or  abs^ence  of  a  shell  should  not 
form  the  primary  basis  of  their  distribution,  but  that  the 
analo8;ies  of  their  internal  structure  ought  to  be  consulted. 
The  '  Elenchus,*  which  is  principally  confined  to  sponges, 
corallines,  &c.,  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  the  de- 
scriptions and  the  care  bestowed  on  the  synonyms.  The 
'  Miscellanea'  was  ptartly  reprinted,  with  many  additions 
(but  with  the  omission  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
relating  to  the  invertebrate  animals),  in  the  '  Spicilegia  Zoo- 
logica,'  the  first  four  numbers  of  which  were  pubhshed  at 
Berlin,  in  1767. 

*  Travels  through  different  Provmces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire,' published  in  German,  St.  Peter»b.,  1771-76, 3  vols.  4lo. 
This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  but 
is  imperfect,  from  having  been  hastily  compiled,  without 
access  to  books  of  reference,  during  the  author's  travels. 
After  Pallas  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  from  his  first  expe- 
dition, he  published  several  interesting  papers  descriptive  of 
the  new  and  rare  quadrupeds  which  he  had  met  with  in 
Siberia.  His  account  of  the  musk,  the  glutton,  the  gibel- 
line,  and  the  polar  bear  may  be  particularly  mentioned, 
which  form  the  four  last  parts  of  the  'Spicilesia  Zoologica,* 
and  are  exceedingly  well  written.  He  published  a  separate 
volume  on  the  difl'ercnt  species  of  Rodentia  that  he  disco- 
vered; it  is  entitled  *  Novao  Species  Quadrupedum  ex  Gli- 
rium  Ordinc,'  Erlang.,  177b,  4to.  The  anatomy  and  history 
of  these  animals  are  excellently  described  in  this  work,  which 
is  altogether  one  of  his  best. 

Pallas  became  a  buianist  during  his  travels,  and  under- 
took, by  desire  of  the  empiess.  a  *  Flora  Rossica,'  illustrated 
with  magnificent  plates,  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished at  St.  Petersburg,  in  fol,  1784-80;  no  more  ap- 
peared. 

Tlie  last  great  work  which  he  wrote  was  a  Fauna  of  the  I 
Russian  empire,  which  he  intended  to  embrace  all  the  ani- 1 


mals  found  both  in  European  and  Asiatic  R< 
worked  at  it  till  bis  death,  and  completed  the  i 
of  the  vertebrate  animals,  which  was  printed  in 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1811,  imder  the  name  of  '  ] 
Rosfo- Asiatica  ;*  but  it  was  never  published 
in  consequence  of  the  plates  having  been  mis!a 
naturalists  however  managed  to  obtain  copies  of 
Pallas  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
geology  in  a  memoir  containing  *  Observations  on ' 
tion  of  Mountains,'  which  was  read  to  the  Acad 
Petersburg,  in  1777,  before  Gustavus  III.  of  Swe 
attentive  consideration  of  the  great  roountainou 
Siberia  led  Pallas  to  the  discovery  of  the  general 
has  since  been  completely  verified,  of  the  suceei 
three  primitive  orders  of  rocks,  the  granitic  in 
the  scmsious  on  their  sides,  and  the  calcareoniti 
Pallas  rendered  further  service  to  geolog^y  bf  j 
memoir  upon  the  fossil  bones  of  Siwsria,  pnl 
'  Novi  Commentarii  Acad.  Petr.'  He  here  kvu 
was  at  that  time  considered  as  an  incredible  etn 
the  fact  of  having  found  the  body  of  a  rhinoec 
with  the  skin  and  flesh  on,  imbedded  in  the  firos 
The  probability  and  truth  of  this  observtflion  are 

Cd  all  doubt  by  the  well-known  subsequent  disct 
y  of  an  elephant  in  a  mass  of  ice  on  the  coast 
[Elephant,  Fossil  Species.] 

Pallas  wrote  a  *  History  of  the  Mongolian  ] 
vols.  4to;,  in  German,  Petersb.,  1776-1801,  wbieh 
the  most  classical  account  that  was  ever  written  * 
of  people.  He  not  only  treats  of  the  orig;in 
character  of  these  people  (all  usually  denoaiiiUkc 
of  their  manners  and  government,  but  also  of  lb 
and  languages. 

Pallas  undertook,  by  command  of  the  i 
parative  Vocabulary '  of  all  the  languages  ^ 

volumes  of  which  were  published  at  St.  Pe 
1 789,  in  4to.      They  contain  two  hum     a  ana 
words  in  two  hundred  languages  of  A  B 

third  volume,   which   never  appeared,    ^ 
embrace  the  languages  of  Africa  and  Amtei««. 
of  this  work  (suggested  by  the  empress)  was  b^  1 
vocabulary  can  never  give  any  iaea  of  the  i 
spirit  of  a  language  ;  it  is  however  of  c  au 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioneu,  xm  t 
among  many  others,  '  Travels  through  the  w^v 
vinces  of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  the  years  1793 
Leipzig.  1 80 1,  2  vols.  4to.,  in  German.  There  is 
translation  of  this  work,  and  also  of  a  memoir  b; 
the  different  kinds  of  sheep  found  in  the  RusMan 
and  among  the  Tartar  hordes  of  Russia.  The 
translated  by  James  Anderson,  the  agriculturist. 
Pallas  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  1 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  of  several  other  k 
demies,  besides  that  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  be  i 
memoirs,  which  will  be  found  in  their  different  1 

(Elose  Historique,  by  (yuvier ;  Biograpkiem 
M.  Pallas,  read  to  the  Academy  qf  Berlin,  by  M. 
30th  January,  1812.) 

PALLAVICINO,  SFORZA,  son  of  th-  "i« 
sandro  Pallavicino  of  Parma,  was  bom  at 
studied  in  the  Roman  College,  and  aften 
order  of  the  Jesuits.     He  wrote  a  philomj        i 
'Del  Bene'  (on  happiness),    and  another 
Stilo'  (on  stylo  in  written  composition),  boui 
esteemed.     But  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  i 
*  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent*  (Istoria  det  ^ 
Trcnto,  3  vols.,  4to.,  Rome,  1664),  written  in  defe 
see  of  Rome  against  the  charges  and  insinuatioc 
against  it  by  the  celebrated  Father  Sarpi  in  bis 
the  same  council.     Both  works  ought  to  be  c 
compared,  in  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  tuo 
transactions  to  which  they  refer.    Pope  Ale 
made  Pallavicino  a  cardinal,  and  employed  1        a 
affairs.     His  last  work  was  on  Christian  \m 
delta  Perfezione  Cristiana.'    Cardinal  Pi      »iw 
166 

PALLAVICl'NO,  FERRANTE,  bora    at    1 

1613,  entered  at  an  early  age  the  order  of  the  Qu; 
Augustin,  and  made  his  vows,  but  aAer  a  fisw  years 
that  he  had  acted  rashly,  and  that  he  was  totallx 
for  the  life  which  he  had  embraced.  Having  obt 
superior's  permission  to  travel,  he  repaired  to  Veni 
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life  of  licentiousness,  and  wrote  obscene  books,  | 
jnd  a  ready  sale.  He  afterwards  went  to  Germany 
in  to  a  nobleman,  and  returned  to  Venice  just  at 
'■  when  war  broke  out  between  Edoardo  Farnese, 
Parma,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  on  the  subject  of 
ly  of  Castro.  [Farnese.]  Pallavicino  wrote  in  fa- 
bis  sovereign  the  duke,  using  violent  expressions 
be  pope  and  his  nephews  tlie  Barberini.  One  of 
pblets  was  entitled  *  II  Divorzio  Celeste,'  by  which 
ited  tbat  a  divorce  had  taken  place  between  the 
ind  its  Divine  founder.  Pallavicino  now  thinking 
lo  longer  safe  in  Italy,  resolved  to  go  to  France,  but 
lately  for  bim  he  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
nan  of  insinuating  address,  who  proved  to  be  a  spy 
arberini,  and  who  led  him  unawares  into  the  Papal 
of  Avignon,  where  he  was  immediately  seized  and 
ison.     He  was  tried  for  apostacy  and  high-treason, 

condemned  and  beheaded  on  the  5th  of  March, 
the  early  age  of  29  years.     (Poggiali,  Memorie  per 
a  Letteraria  di  Piacenza.) 
-E'NE.    [Macedonia.] 

LIAL  IMPRESSION.  This  term  is  used  by  cen- 
ts to  denote  the  mark  formed  in  a  bivalve  shell  by 
hum  or  mantle.  It  is,  normally,  found  near  the 
>f  the  shell,  and  is,  thence,  sometimes  called  the 
/  impression.     In  the  Dimyaria,  or  bivalves  which 

>  impressions  of  muscles  of  attachment,  this  mark 
>m  one  of  those  impressions  to  the  other ;  and  if  in 
ige  it  bends  inwards  posteriorly,  it  is  said  to  be 

and  the  part  where  this  occurs  is  the  siphonal 
[r.  Gray. 

lOBRANCHIATA,  M.  de  Blainv.-lle's  name  for 
trderof  his  class  (the  3rd  of  the  Malatozoa)  Acepha- 

llowing  is  his  definition  of  the  order:  — 
hi{p  applied  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  lobes  of 
le. 

provided  with  a  pair  of  long  ciliated  appendages 
e  extensible  beyond  the  borders  of  the  mantle,  and 
a  kind  of  arms ;  termination  of  the  intestinal  canal 

QQore  or  less  compressed,  comprised  between  the 
is  of  a  bivalve  shell,  one  superior,  the  other  inferior, 
anteriorly  and  articulating  posteriorly. 

Section  I. 

Shell  symmetrical. 

a. — Lingula;  Terebratula  with  its  various  subsec- 
Thecidea  ;  Strophomena  ;  Hagiostoma  ;  Dian- 
nd  Podopsis. 

Section  II. 

not  symmetrical,  irregular,  constantly  adherent. 
a. — Orbictda  and   Crania,     [Brachiopoda] 
JUM.     [Pall.] 

[^lUM  (Malacology).  [Pallial  Impression.] 
I.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 
1-OlL.  In  the  article  ELiEis  the  Palm  has  been 
i,  which  is  the  source  of  the  fatty  substance  com- 
nown  by  the  name  of  Palm-oil,  and  which  is  im- 
-om  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  considerable  quan- 
1  the  year  1S32,  no  less  than  220,328  cwts.  paid  a 
27,542/.,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Qd,  per  cwt.  Its  price 
ied  from  32/.  to  34/  (duty  paid)  per  ton.  In  1838 
as  272,991  cwts.  paid  the  duty  (at  Is.  3d.),  produc- 
1)2/.  It  has  a  solid  consistence  and  an  oran^e-yel- 
ur,  and  consists  of  31  parts  of  stearin  and  69  of 
sides  the  principles  which  give  it  colour  and  odour. 
>llient,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  and  also 
lion  in  sprains  and  bruises.  It  is  also  employed  in 
lufacture  of  soap.  The  Edinburgh  Phamacopoeia 
I  Cocos  butyracea  as  the  source  of  Palm-oil,  but 
imported  from  South  America,  of  which  part  of  the 
lis  Palm  is  a  native. 

tf-SUNDAY,  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  so  named 
on  that  day  boughs  of  palm-trees  used  to  be  carried 
ssion,  in  imitation  of  those  which  the  Jews  strewed 
aviour's  way  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  It  is 
omary  with  our  boys,  in  most  parts  of  England,  to 
nd  gather  slips  with  the  willow  flowers  or  blossoms  at 
e ;  these  are  selected  us  representatives  of  the  palm, 
they  are  generally  the  only  plants,  at  this  season, 

>  be  come  at,  in  which  the  power  of  vegetation  can 
vered,    Barnaby  Goojjc,  in  his  *  Popish  Kingdome,' 


4to.,  Lond.,  1570  (a  translation  from  Nflogeorgus),  alludes 
to  the  use  of  willow  branches,  at  that  time,  instead  of 
palm. 

Stowe,  in  his  *  Survey  of  London,'  tells  us  that  *  in  tlie 
week  before  Easter  had  ye  great  showes  made  for  the  fetch- 
ing in  of  a  twisted  tree,  or  with,  as  they  termed  it,  out  of  the 
woods  into  the  king's  house,  and  the  like  into  every  man's 
house  of  honour  or  worship.'  This  must  also  have  been  a 
substitute  for  the  palm.    An  instance  of  the  remote  anti- 

3uity  of  this  practice  in  England  is  afforded  by  the  *  Domes- 
ay  Survey,'  under  Shropshire,  vol.  i.,  p.  252,  •Terra  dimid. 
car.  Unus  reddit  inde  fascem  buxi  in  Die  Palmarum.* 

The  ceremony  of  bearing  palms  on  Palm-Sunday  was  re- 
tained in  England  after  many  other  ceremonies  were  dropped^ 
and  was  one  of  those  which  Henry  VIII.,  in  1536,  declared 
were  not  to  be  contemned  or  cast  away.  {Proclam.  26  Feb,^ 
30  Hen,  VIIL)  They  were  borne  till  2  Edw.  VI.  (Stowe'& 
Chron.,  an.  1548.)  These  boughs  or  branches  of  palm,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  underwent  a  regular  blessing.  (See  the 
Missale  ad  Uswn  Ecclesice  SarisSuriensis,  4to..  London^ 
1555.)  Fuller's  *  Church  History,'  p.  222,  says,  •  Bearing  of 
palms  on  Palm-Sunday  is  in  memory  of  tte  receiving  of 
Christ  into  Hierusalem  a  little  before  his  death,  and  that 
we  may  have  the  same  desire  to  receive  him  into  our  hearts.' 

The  Russians  of  the  Greek  church  have  a  very  solemn 
procession  on  Palm- Sunday. 

PALM  TREE.    [Palms.] 

PALM  A,  GIA'COPO,  called  the  Old,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  great- nephew  of  the  same  name,  was  born  at 
Serinalta,  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo  (though  Vasari  says 
at  Venice),  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Titian. 
The  dates  both  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  precisely  fixed* 
Vasari  says  he  died  at  the  age  of  48.  He  had  always  been:  * 
considered  to  be  a  companion  and  rival  of  Lotto,  who  was 
born  in  1513.  till  La  Combe,  on  the  faith  of  an  apocryphal 
anecdote  of  his  having  finished  a  picture  lefk  imperfect  by 
Titian,  who  died  in  1576,  and  by  other  dates,  fixes  his  birth 
in  1540  and  his  death  in  1588,  at  the  age  of  48,  as  stated  by 
Vasari.  But  La  (Jombe  forgot  that  Vasari,  in  his  work 
published  in  1568,  says  that  Palma  died  at  Venice,  severSl 
years  before.  Palma's  manner  has  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  Titian,  whom  he  chiefly  imitated  in  the  softness,  as  he 
did  Giorgione  in  the  brightness  of  his  colouring,  the  warm 
golden  tone  of  which  is  extremely  pleasing.  It  appears  that 
he  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  laying  on  his  colours,  by  which 
be  gave  the  appearance  of  high  finishing  without  labour. 

The  paintings  of  Palma  are  highly  esteemed  (though  some 
writers  deny  him  originality)  for  the  noble  taste  of  bis  com- 
position, for  natural  and  pleasing  expression,  and  the  har- 
mony of  his  colours. 

Vasari  speaks  with  high  commendation  of  a  picture  by 
Palma  representing  the  ship  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Mark 
was  brought  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  a  nightful  storm.  Other  celebrated  paintings  of  his 
are,  a  Santa  Barbara  at  Venice,  and  a  St.  Jerome  in  tho 
Zampieri  palace  at  Bologna.  The  galleries  of  Vienna,  Mu- 
nich, and  Berlin  possess  several  of  his  works,  and  there  are 
some  in  England ;  among  them  are  a  few  which  are 
ascribed  to  (Jiorgione,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Waagen, 
they  are  by  Old  Palma.     (Fuseli.) 

PALMA  GIACOPO,  called  the  Young,  was  born  at 
Venice  in  1544,  a  date  which  is  alone  sufllcient  to  show  the 
error  of  La  (Jombe  in  placing  the  birth  of  Old  Palma  in 
1 540,  as  he  would  then  have  been  only  four  years  older  than 
his  great-nephew.  Young  Palma  soon  left  the  style  of  An- 
tonio his  father,  an  indifferent  master,  to  study  the  works 
of  Titian,  and  more  especially  those  of  Tintoretto.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  and  maintained  for  eight  years  at  Rome, 
where,  by  copying  the  antique,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  Polidoro,  he  acquired  correctness,  style,  and  effect, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  embody  in  the  first  works  which  he 
produced  after  his  return  to  Venice.  Some  persons  con- 
ceive that  those  works  combine  the  best  principles  of  the 
Roman  and  Venetian  schools.  They  are  executed  with  a 
degree  of  facility,  which  was  the  great  talent  of  this  master. 
He  did  not  however  succeed  in  obtaining  adequate  employ- 
ment ;  honour  and  emolument  were  engrossed  by  Tintoretto 
and  Paul  Veronese ;  and  he  owed  the  adviantage  of  being 
considered  the  third  in  rank  to  the  patronage  of  Vittoria,  a 
fashionable  architect  and  sculptor,  through  whose  recom- 
mendation he  was  overwhelmed  with  commissions,  which 
bad  the  unhappy  effect  of  relaxing  his  diligence*    On  tb<i 
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death  of  his  former  competitors,  when  ho  found  himself 
without  a  rival,  his  carelessness  inoreascil,  and  his  pictures 
were  little  more  than  sketches:    \et  \\ hen  time  and  pricf 
were  Ictl  to  liis  di>cretiun,  he  produccMl  vorUs  wurihy  of  hi^ 
former  fame,  rich  iu  coIn|Hl^ilion,  full  of  beauty,  variety, 
and  expresNitin.     His  lints,  fresh,   swi-et,  and  transparent, 
less  guy  than  those  of  Veronese,  but  livelier  than  those  of 
Tintoretto,  though  slightly  laid  on,  still  preserve  their  bloom. 
In  variety  of  expression  ho  is  not  much  inferior  to  either  of 
those  masters,  and  his  l*la;;ue  of  the  Serpents  at  St.  Bar- 
tolomeo  may  vie  with  the  same  subject  by  Tintoretto  in  the 
schoil  of  St.  Rucco.     It  is  surprising  that  a  man  from  whom 
the  depravation  of  >tyle  at  Venice  may  be  dated,  should  still 
have  so  many  charms  to  attra«  t  the  eye  and  interest  the 
heart.     Pulma  died  in  \i\16,  aged  81  years.  (Fuseli.) 
TALMA.     [Canakiks] 
PALM.V.     IMallouca] 
PALMA  CHRIST].     [Riciniv] 
PALMA  NOVA.    [Urn .nk,  Province  of.] 
PALM  I.     [Calahria.] 

PALMIC  ACID.  When  palmin  is  treated  with  solution 
of  potash,  it  is  saponified,  and  glycerine  is  tioparated.  When 
this  soap  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  hulrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  it,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  palmic  acid  sepa- 
rates. 

The  properties  of  this  acid  arc,  that  when  pure  it  fuses 
at  121^ ;  the  crystals  are  acicular  and  colourless;  it  dissolves 
in  all  proi)urtions  in  alcohol  and  lether :  it  reddens  litmus 
paper  strongly,  and  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which 
are  called  jHiimates, 

Palmate  of  ammonia  is  an  uncrystallizahle  salt,  and  so 
also  is  the  palmate  of  soda.  Palmate  of  magnesia  is  dis- 
solved by  alcohol  when  hot ;  and  as  the  solution  cools,  crys- 
talline scales  of  the  salt  are  deposited.  Palmate  of  lime  is 
soluble  also  in  hot  alcohol.  Palmate  of  cop|>er  is  of  a  fine 
green  colour  ;  palmate  of  lead  may  be  obtained  in  line  silky 
needles :  that  of  silver  is  itisoluble  in  alcohol  or  water. 

PALMIN  is  obtained  from  castor-oil  by  treatment  with 
nitric  acid  containing  a  ])ortion  of  nitrous  acid.  The  oil 
b<?comes  in  n  few  hours  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  rendered 
solid;  the  yeiltiw  colour  is  accidental,  pure  palmin  bemir 
white:  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  a>ttier;  it  melts 
at  about  loO°  Fahr,  When  it  has  been  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  it  is  deposited  in  small  opaline  grains  as  the  solution 
cools. 

PALMI'NA,  Mr.  Gray's  name  fur  a  genus  of  Cirrhi- 
podes,  dilliMing  from  d'lon  in  havinii  but  one  auricle. 

PALMl'PKDKS.  Ciivier's  name  for  his  bixth  order  of 
birds,  and  thus  dolined  by  him: — 

Feet  formed  I'^r  in!  at  ion,  that  is  to  say,  implanted  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  articulated  to  short  and  com- 
pressed tarsi,  and  palmatctl  (»r  webbed  between  the  toes, 
are  their  characteristic.  A  close-set  lustrous  plumage  sa- 
turated with  an  oily  juice,  and  furnished  near  the  skin  with 
a  thick  down,  defends  them  from  the  water  on  which  they 
live.  They  are  the  only  birds  which  have  the  neck  exceed- 
ing, sometimes  greatly,  the  length  of  the  feet,  a  provision 
accordeil  to  them  because,  swimming  as  they  do  at  the  sur- 
face, they  have  oftfMi  to  search  in  tlie  depth  below.  Their 
sternum  \^  very  long,  p^uarding  well  the  i»reater  part  of 
their  viscera,  and  only  liavint;  on  each  side  a  notch  or  an 
oval  hole  furnished  ii\ith  membranes.  Their  stomach  is 
generally  a  muscular  gizzard,  the  circa  are  Ion;;,  and  the 
lower  larynx  simple,  but  tumid  ^^ith  cartilaginous  capsules 
in  one  family. 

Cuvicr  divider  his  J\ihftf}rtiex  into  fjur  families.  T/t^ 
lUrt*rs  {llrn:hitptm(')  \  the  Lnfiirif'Pnrie^  or  0V(/;/</%  ro/- 
/irrs  (Ailiatrus-es  4cc.):  the  Tofiftiimrs  (W-Mctim,  Siv.) ; 
and  the  LifntJhrnsirr^  (Swans  Ckvse.  Ducks,  &c.). 
PALMI'PORA,  a  sr.nus  .  f  Mahrkimik.ka. 
PALMS  are  wn.jily  plants,  usually  t.ees  with  simple 
stems,  miialuling  the  wanner  parts  of  the  world  and  e.-pe- 
c:ally  tr«>p;cal  countiies.  They  con.-titule  a  natuial  (uder 
of  Kndi)-»iMis  iiji.*!  im|H)rtant  un  acci-nnt  of  the  many  uses 
to  whicli  !l:e  >iM'.-ie*  or  their  pro«hic!s  are  applied,  but  in 
realiiv  le  .mIv  allied  to  the  Liliaceous  and  Juncaceous  or 
Ru^hy  plants  (if  lutrthern  countrie><.  Liiina'us,  wlio  hn'l 
scarcely  an\  ineins  «d'judg'.n:^  of  the  rral  structure  of  their 
fructitiiaiion,  and  was  theie!  iio  unrcrtain  where  t<)  station 
them  in  his  sexu.il  ."•y-li-r.],  pl:;(ed  tin  m  in  :ni  Appendix  by 
themselves  and  cullrd  i hem  the  Primes  of  Veijetation  :  it 
ha:*  now  iiii\>evir  been  a-rerriin«'d  that  they  chiciiy  belong 
to  Uexandi'ia,  Monweia,  and  Dicccia. 


In  general  they  adhere  to  the  soil  by  clusters  of  strcof 
simple  roots  which  not  uncommonly  form  a  hillock  c!e%atf4 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Their  trunks  ar«  >*.\.^ 
harder  on  the  outside  than  the  centre,  and  are  fttutMuci^ 
as  in  the  cane-palms,  coaled  by  a  layer  of  silit  LMii.t  tuatio; 
they  are  usually  nuite  simple,  growing  exclusively  by  i 
single  terminal  bud,  called  in  the  Areca  its  rabba-^e.  \zi 
eaten  as  a  delicacy  vhen  boile<l ;  but  in  the  Durim  Pa'iir..  cf 
Hyphrone,  they  are  regularly  forked.  In  the  luajuriiy  uf  ife 
order  the  stem  is  nearly  cylindrical,  but  in  some  it  iathtckcM 
at  the  ba>e,  and  in  others  swollen  in  the  middle:  orrarfu. 
ally  it  is  defended  by  strong  hard  opines,  but  u  nort  frs- 
({uently  unarmed,  and  marked  by  rings  which  indiraitf  ibe 
places  whence  the  leaves  fall  ofl'. 

The  leaves,  called  fronds  by  LinnsDUS,  are  alternate.  v.:h 
a  very  hard  epidermis,  and  a  diittinct  petiole,  fron  Ik  ba»c 
of  which  a  coar>o  network,  called  the  reticulung  tflMtimef 
separates  next  the  trunk;  they  are  usually  eitkcr piiiBiie'l 
or  fan-shaped,  but  are  occa>ionally  nearly  split  dll*o;  thrir 
veins  are  parallel,  the  spaces  bet >^ ecu  them  p]ailad«iBd  the 
whole  size  sometimes  very  great,  as  in  the  fn-fda.  m 
which  specimens  have  been  seen  as  much  ai  IBorM  bet 
in  breadth.     [Corypha.] 

The  flowers  appear  in  panicle<l  spikes  from  tba  \mAt  of 
hard  dry  spathes,  which  are  of\en  boat-shaped,  and  shkouih 
I  small,  they  are  .sometimes  so  extremely  numcfoiia  t  «tcb 
panicle  will  weigh  many  pounds.  Tliey  are  genen  her- 
maphrodite, hut  often  monciicious, dioecious,  or  polyg; 
The  calyx  and  corolla  consist  each  of  three  pieces,  «u<n 
are  either  distinct  or  more  or  less  united.  The  stamess 
vary  in  number,  from  3  to  a  large  multiple  of  that  DunibK, 
and  bear  2-celIed  linear  anthers  which  open  aloDfr  ihcir 
inner  face.  The  ovary  consi»ts  of  3  carpels,  which  are  soioe- 
times  distinct,  sometimes  consolidated,  and  occasioDaUfui 
part  abortive,  so  that  the  ovary  is  only  one-celled.  Tie 
ovaries  are  almost  always  solitary,  and  erect  in  eadi  rell, 
but  sometimes  two  are  present,  which  in  that  case  itaad 
side  by  side  ;  they  are  orthotropous  in  some  geficra  aed 
I  anatropous  in  others.  The  styles  ate  very  short*  the 
■  mas  simple.  ■ 

I      The  fruit  varies  extremely  in  its  consistence  and  afprir- 
ance.     Sometimes  it  is  3-celk.'d,  often  one-celkd;  in  lurh 
s^tecics  as  the  Cocoa-nut  it  is  a  kind  of  drupe  covered  by  i 
course  fibrous  rind  ;  in  others  it  is  a  soft  sweet  eatable  pcri- 
I  carp,  as  in  the  date;  in  others  its  surface  is  broken  up  uto 
'  l(^zen;^c->haped  spaces,  as  in  the  Sagus,  Mhose  fruit  luok.«>  u 
!  if  (o\ered  with  scale-armour.     The  ^ee<l  is  single,  eiihrt 
solid  or  liollow,  and  consists  principally  of  albumen 
(ie^hy,  oily,  hoiny,  or  cartilaginous  texture,  within  «u 
is  lodged  a  very  small  c>lindrical  embryo  at  some  par* 
the  surface  distant  from  the  hilum. 

That  palms  were  among  the  first  land-plants  abirh  w 
created,  is  proved  by  the  numerous  remains  of  tbcir  Uua 
and  leaves  which  occur  in  the  coal  formations :  awlr 
of  them  are  occasionally  met  with  through  all  ibenoi^icnut 
fresh- water  rocks.  They  ap])ear  to  prefer  a  soil  in  soKC  Bet- 
sure  salt,  although  many  species  are  inhabitants  altogether 
uf  inland  districts  and  even  of  high  mountaina.    Tb      est- 
graphical  limits  appear  to  be  within  36"^  N.  lat.  in  Awa 
41°  N.  lat.  in  £uro|  e,  34"*  N.  lat    in  Asia,  and  38*  S 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  ;  and,  according  to  Von        t\ 
their   powers  of  migration  are  extremely  small;    in      w 
them  have  been  able  to  cro-s  the  ocean  without  the 
man.    Their  favourite  Mat  ions  are  said  to  be  the  bauM 
rivers  and  watercourses,  and    the  sea -shore,  ^ome  sp 
scattered  singly  and  others  collected  together  into 
fore-^ts. 

There  is  scarcely  a  species  of  this  order  in  which  aoBt 
useful  proi^-rty  is  not  found.  The  cocoa-nut.  the  dale.  afi4 
othirs  are  valued  for  their  fruit:  the  fan-palm  and  many 
more,  f  >r  their  f  diago,  wImso  hardness  and  durability  render 
it  an  e\ce'.lent  material  for  thatching :  the  sweet  juice  of  ifat 
palniMa  [iJtiUAss;  s]  when  fernunttd yields  w me:  tbccenSfi 
of  the  Sag.i-palm  abounds  in  nutritive  starch:  ihe  trunk  of 
the  Iriartia  or  Ceiwxylon  exudes  a  valuable  vegetable  wax; 
till  is  expressed  in  abundance  from  the  od-palm:  an  utrin- 
gent  liiaiter  resembling  dragon's  blood  is  produced  byCali- 
miiN  Draco:  mai.y  of  the  species  contain  within  their  leaves 
so  haid  a  kind  of  fibrous  matter,  that  it  is  employed  ins:cad 
of  iieL.lle-,  fir  so  tough  that  it  is  manufactured  into  cerd- 
aL:o:  and  finally,  their  trunks  are  in  some  cases  \alued  fiiC 
their  strength  and  used  as  timber,  or  for  their  elasticKyi  CC 
their  llcxibdity,  as  iu  the  caue-palm« 
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laha  of  species  U  estimated  at  about  1 000,  divided 
nera.  distributed  through  5  tribes. 
s,  Patmarum  Familia  ejmque  Genera  denub  illui- 
■0  Iho  Genera  and  Species  Patmarum  of  ihn  fiame 
Indlicbcr's  Genera  Ptanlarum,  p.  244 ;  and  Lind- 
mil  System  f/ Bolaiiy,  ed,  i,  p.  343.) 


JLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  Polypiaria  Membra- 

YRA,  TADMOR.  Batl.  tbese  names  aie  derived 
palm-ltees  whicli  once  grew  in  the  neigbliour- 
lU  antient  city.  Pulmyca  is  situated  in  an  oasis  of 
n  desert,  nearlf  half-way  between  tlieOrontes  and 
rates,  and  about  140  miles  east- north -east  of  Da- 
1  3*°  Z4'  N.  lal.  and  38"  2U'  E.  long-,  according  to 
^nnell.      (.Comparative   Geography    of    Wtstem 

cunulance  of  Palmyra  being  situated  in  an  oasis 
3y  hills  to  the  west  and  north-west,  and  supplied 
esome  water,  end  on  a  line  leading  fiom  the  coast 

>  the  r^ions  of  Mcsopolamio,  Persia,  and  India, 
<  poiuled  it  out  in  very  early  limes  to  the  caravans 
'«!     at  halting-place  in  the  midat  of  the  desert. 

tioDi  were  probably  early  acquainted  wilh  it, 
.uie  suggested  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  king  of 
in  altiince,  the  idea  of  establishing  an  emporium 
Reread  in  the  Second  Book  oi  Chronicles  (viii.4), 
non  'buill  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  the 
*  which  ho  built  in  Hamalh.'  Mamath  was  a 
lenitory  extending  along  thcbaukeof  thoOronles, 
ring  on  the  Syrian  dfscit.  After  this  we  read  no 
'admor  in  the  Scriptures,  but  John  of  Antioch, 
torn  some  tradition,  says  that  it  was  deslroyed  by 
neizar.  The  first  nolice  "hich  we  have  of  it  in 
sior)'  is  that  H.  Antony,  being  in  Syria,  marched 
'  it,  expecting  a  rich  booty,  but  the  inhabitants  dis- 
him    by  transporting   their  goods    beyond  the 

;ime  of  Pliny  it  was  the  intermediate  emporium  of 
"ilh  the  East,  a  city  of  merchants  and  factors, 
d  with  the  Parthlans  on  one  hand  and  the  Ro- 
he  other,  I'ho  produce  of  India  found  i(s  way  to 
n  world  through  Palmyra.  It  aflcrwards  became 
he  empire  as  a  free  btaie,  and  was  greatly  favoureil 
in  and  the  Antonincs,  under  whom  it  attained  its 
plendonr, 
us,  a  native  of  Palmyra,  having   rendered  great 

>  the  Roman  empire  in  a  war  against  the  Persians, 
withlhoconsentof  Gallicnus,  the  title  of  king  of 
■nd  Galtienui  conferred  upon  him  the  command 
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of  all  the  forces  in  the  East  Odonatus  obtained  MToral 
victories  over  the  Persians,  but  being  at  tost  treacherously 
killed,  his  wife  Zenobia,  an  aspiring  woman,  assumed  the 
crown,  and  styling  herself  Queen  of  the  East,  asserted  her 
savercignty  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 

The  confusion  into  which  the  empire  was  thrown  by  do- 
mestic dissension  and  the  numerous  aspirants  to  the  throna 
left  Zenobia  undisturbed  for  several  ycai-s,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Gallienns  and  the  subsequent  reign  of 
Claudius.  But  after  Aurelianus  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
he  resolved  to  put  down  Zenobia,  who  had  extended  her 
conquests  over  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Aurelian  soon  reco- 
vered that  province,  and  defeated  Zenobia's  troops  neat 
Antioch,  and  afterwards  at  Emesa,  in  a  greaf  battle  in 
which  the  queen  commanded  in  person.  Zenobia  retired 
to  Palmyra,  which  appears  to  have  been  strongly  fortified, 
as  it  required  a  long  siege  and  a  number  of  military  engine* 
to  reduce  it.  Zenobia  endeavoured  to  escape  towards  the 
Euphrates,  but  was  overtaken  by  the  boldiers  of  Aurelian 
and  made  prisoner.  Palmyra  then  surrendered,  and  Au- 
relian left  a  garrison  in  it.  He  put  to  death  several  of  the 
chief  officers  of  Zenobia,  and  among  others  her  minialer, 
the  philosopher  Longinus.  After  some  time,  the  people  of 
Palmyra  revolled,  and  killed  the  Roman  garrison,  Au- 
relian, on  receiving  information  of  it  in  Thrace,  marched 
quickly  back  to  Syria,  and  having  entered  Palmyra  without 
resistance,  directed  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  in- 
habitants. This  is  averred  by  hia  own  letter  to  Probus, 
whom  he  appointed  governor  of  the  place,  and  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Vopiscus,  Zenobia  appeared  at  a  caplivft 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian  at  Rome,  after 
which  she  was  allowed  to  reside  at  a  country-house  near 
Tibur,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  SyDcellui 
saye  that  she  married  a  Roman  senator,  and  had  children 
by  him.  A  Latin  inscription  at  Palmyra,  copied  by  Wood 
and  Dawkins,  shows  that  the  place  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Romans  under  Diocletian,  who  buill  or  restored  several 
edifices.  Justinian  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  having 
fortified  Palmyra  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it.  The  Moslems 
took  it  under  the  caliphate  of  Abu  Beltr,  Mohammed's 
succeuor.  (Ockley,  History  qf  the  Saracent.y  We  bear 
no  more  of  Palmyra  after  this  till  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  it.  He  says  it  was  encom- 
passed by  a  wall,  and  that  there  were  in  it  4000  Jews, 
valiant  and  prepared  for  battle,  who  make  w'ar  with  the 
children  of  Edam  and  the  children  of  Gar&h  or  the  Arabians 
(the  Agarenesof  theChristian  historians  of  the  middle  ages), 
subject  unto  the  kingdom  of  Noialdinus,  and  they  help  the 
bordering  Isbmaelites.  Among  them  Isaac,  surnamed 
Gitecus,  and  Nathan  and  Uziel,  have  the  pre-emineniw. 
(Purchas,  ix.,  ch.  a.)  The  latest  hUIorical  notice  of  Pal- 
myra is  it*  plunder  in  1400  by  the  army  of  Tamerlane.  It 
has  been  in  a,  ruined  and  desolate  state  for  centuries  past, 
and  the  spot  is  inhabited  by  a  small  tribe  of  Bedowin 
Arabs,  who  have  built  their  liovels  in  the  peristyle  of  tlie 
great  temple. 

The  first  appearance  (tf  Palmyra  is  very  striking.  Its 
innumerable  columns  and  nlher  ruins,  extending  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length  and  unobstructed  by  modern 
buildings,  contrast  by  their  snow-white  appearance  with  the 
yellowish  sand  of  the  desert.  But,  examined  separately, 
few  of  these  remains  can  be  called  beautiful  as  works  of 
art.  The  largest  columns  do  not  exceed  4  feet  in  diameter 
and  40  feet  in  beight.  There  is  a  ^real  sameness  in  Ibe 
architecture,  all  the  columns  being  CorinthiHii,  wilh  the 
exception  of  those  which  surround  the  temple  of  the  Sun, 
which  ace  Ionic  and  Huted.  (Irby  ond  Mangles.  Travelt  in 
Syria.  4-c.  in  1S17-18.)  Upon  the  whole,  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra are  inferior  in  grandeur  and  style  to  those  of  Baalbek. 
The  roost  interesting  remains  of  Palmyra  are  perhaps  its 
sepulchres,  which  are  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  anttent 
city,  and  are  budt  in  the  shape  of  square  towers,  from  three 
to  five  stories  high,  each  forming  a  sepulchral  chamber,  with 
recesses  divided  into  four  or  Hve  compartments  for  tite  re- 
ception of  the  dead  bodies.  Some  of  the  chambers  are  orna- 
mented with  sculptures  and  Huted  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
the  walls  are  stuccoed  white.  The  ceiling,  on  which  the 
paint  is  still  perfect,  is  ornamented  like  that  of  the  peristyle 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  with  the  heads  of 
various  deities  disposed  in  diamond-shaped  divisions.  Re- 
mains of  mummies  aud  mummy-clolhs  are  found  resembling 
those  of  Egypt.  Tha  lines  of  the  streets  and  the  foundaf 
of  the  houtei  ura  distinguishable  ii 
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rows  of  columns  denote  the  area*  of  the  open  courts  of 
private  houses,  as  at  Pompeii.  The  inscriptions  found  at 
Palmyra  are  either  Greek  or  Palmyrene.  witli  the  exception 
of  one  in  Hebrew  and  one  or  two  in  Latin.  On  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Palmyra  see  the  work  '  Inscriptiones  Grrocoo  Pal- 
myrenorum  cum  Annotationibus  Edw.  Bcrnardi  et  Thomas 
Smithi,*  Utrecht,  1698,  and  that  of  the  orientalist  Father 
Giorgi,  *De  Inscriptionibus  Palmyrenis  quro  in  Musmo 
Capitolino  adservantur  interpretandis  Epistola,'  Rome,  1782. 
Giorgi  makes  out  a  Palmyrene  alphabet,  which  Barth61emy 
had  attempted  to  do  before  him,  but  not  successfully.  The 
ant ient  commerce  of  Palmyra  has  been  discussed  by  Heeren. 
{Journal  qf  Education,  vol.  ii.,  and  the  references  there 
given.) 

Wood  and  Dawkins  visited  Palmyra  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  published  a  description  of  its  remains, 
with  plates,  foho,  London,  1758.  Since  that  time  Volney, 
Cassas,  Bankes,  Irby,  and  other  travellers  have  visited  the 
same. 

PALMYHA  (Zoology),  Savigny's  name  for  a  ^enus  of 
Dorsibranchiate  Annelids,  distinguishable  by  their  upper 
fasciculac,  the  bristle-like  or  hair-like  processes  forming 
which  are  large,  flattened,  disposed  in  a  fan-shane,  and 
brilliant  as  polished  gold.  Their  cirrhi  and  brancnieo  are 
but  little  marked.  Their  body  is  elongated,  and  they  have 
two  rather  long  and  three  very  small  tentacles. 

The  only  species  known  is  Palmyra  aunfera,  Sav, 

Locality, — Seas  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

PALMYRA,  a  name  applied  by  the  Europeans  in  India 
to  the  stately  palm  called  by  botanists  Borassusflabellifnrmii, 
[BoRASSus.J  This  by  the  Hindus  is  called  Tal  and  Tar, 
whence  its  sap  is  named  taree,  and  this  being  fermented 
to  produce  a  spirit,  has  given  origin  to  the  toddy  of  Euro- 
peans. This  tree  is  common  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  the  southern  parts  of  India,  and  extends 
even  as  far  north  as  30°  of  N.  latitude.  Its  leaves  are  em- 
ployed in  making  fans  and  punkahs,  and  also  in  thatching : 
the  fruit  is  eaten :  the  sap  is  drank  in  its  natural  state,  and 
forms  a  refreshing  beverage,  or  is  evaporated  to  makejio^ary, 
or  coarse  sugar ;  but  if  fermented,  it  forms  one  of  the  intoxi- 
cating liquors  of  tropical  countries.  This  tree  often  presents 
a  very  remarkable  appearance,  that  of  growing  apparently 
out*  of  the  centre  of  the  banyan  tree  (Fictu  indica).  lliis 
has  been  well  explained  by  Dr.  Roxburgh:  the  seed  of 
the  latter,  having  been  eaten  by  birds,  is  by  them  frequently 
deposited  on  the  moist  upper  parts  of  the  leaves  and  spathcs 
of  the  Palmyra  tree,  where  germinating,  it  soon  sends  down 
its  descending  shoots  or  roots,  which,  in  course  of  time, 
entirely  encircle  the  palm.  This  finally  appears  with  only 
its  bunch  of  leaves  projecting  beyond  the  trunk  of  the 
banyan-tree,  out  of  which  it  appears  to  be  growing,  though 
actuallv  older,  and,  like  it,  having  its  roots  fiz^  in  the 
ground. 

PALODEVACA.    [Cow-trkb.] 

PALOMIT^O  Y  VELASCO,  DON  ACTSLO  ANTX)- 
NIO,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  was  born  in  1653  (some 
say  1658),  at  Bujalance,  near  Cordova,  in  tho  university 
of  which  city  he  became  a  student,  but  his  predilection 
for  the  arts  induced  him  to  take  instruction  in  painting 
from  Don  J  uan  de  Valdes  Leal,  in  whose  company  he  went 
in  1678  to  Madrid  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
styles  of  different  schools.  He  was  introduced  to  king 
Charles  II.  by  the  celebrated  Coello,  and  obtained  through 
the  friendship  of  Carenno  a  commission  to  paint  the  f^allery 
Del  Ciervo.  He  painted  the  history  of  Psyche  so  entirely  to 
the  king^s  satisfaction  that  he  gave  him  the  title  of  his  prin- 
cipal painter  and  a  considerable  pension.  He  obtained  such 
numerous  commission^  that  notwithotanding  his  extraor- 
dinary industry,  he  was  often  unable  to  do  more  than  fur- 
nish the  design,  leavint^  it  to  be  finished  by  his  pupil  Dio- 
nisco  Vidal.  His  reputation  continued  to  increase,  and  all 
his  works,  which  he  executiMl  at  Valencia,  Salamanca.  Gra- 
nada, and  Cordova,  to  which  cities  ho  was  successively 
invited,  were  highly  approved,  it  has  been  a  reproach  to 
him  that  among  some  of  his  grandest  works,  such  as  the 
Confession  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  and 
those  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  his  figures  are  too  faith- 
ful transcripts  of  ordinary  life.  What  he  executed  himself, 
whether  in  oil  or  in  fi-esco,  is  distinguished  by  invention  and 
drawing,  and  his  perspective  and  colouring  are  admirable. 
He  die<l  at  Madrid,  April  13,  17*^6. 

Palomino  is  the  author  of  a  work  in  three  parts,  theorcti- 
eal,  practical,  and  biographieaL    Tho  Urst  two  bear  the  title 


of  '  El  Museo  pictonco  y  Escala  optica.*  The  th 
*  El  Parnaso  Espanol  pictorico,  tomo  terceiro.' 
1724,  though  perhaps  only  intended  as  an  append 
two  others,  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  inter 
may  be  considered,  says  Fuseli,  as  the  Vasari  of  i 
copious,  as  credulous,  as  negligent  of  dates,  too  gan 
energy,  too  indefinite  for  the  delineation  of  cbara 
eminently  useful  with  the  emendations  of  modern  i 
accurate  biographers. 

PALXDS,  a  little  port  of  Andalucia,  on  the  south 
coast  of  Spain,  has  become  celebrated  as  the  spo 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  of  discover] 
morning  of  the  3rd  of  August,  1492.    [Columbu 
vious  to  this,  the  port  of  Palos  bad  been  condemm 
to  some  dismeanour  of  its  inhabitants,  to  maintain 
vels  for  a  twelvemonth  for  the  public  senrice.  and  i 
this  circumstance  that  it  owed,  what  afters 
honour,  of  furnishing  the  vessels  employed  w        « 
of  the  New  World.    The  town,  wbioi  at  all  1       » 
small,  now  contains  1100  inhabitants,  whose 
sists  of  wine,  brandy  distilleries  for  d 

Seville,  and  wood  from  the  pine-forest»  lu  Umb  w 
hood.      The  only  remarkable   building  ia  a  coo^ 
merly  a  temple  consecrated  to  Protierpine,  i        i 
ing  the  middle  ages,  was  occupied  by  the  m 
Temple. 

(Miuano,  Diccionario  Geografico  de  EtpaSa  f 
vol.  vi. ;    Navarrete,  Coleccion  de  Fiaget^  toL  iu; 
Hist,  del  NuevoMundo.) 

PALSY.    FParalysis] 

PALUDI'NA  (Malacology).     [PiBisroinAKi.] 

PALYTHOA,  a  genus  of  zoophytic  animals 
Alcyonium.    [Zoantharia.] 

PAMIERS.  the  chief  town  of  an  iiimiiiliiumi  i 
department  of  Aric^ge  or  Arridge  in  France.  It  is  sit 
the  valley  of  the  Arri^ge,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  tl 
about  10  miles  north  of  Foix,  the  capital  9tih^  dep 
and  about  40  miles  south  by  east  of  TouloiMa.   Pan 
known  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Fredela 
delatum,  and  it  ranked  as  the  capital  of  the  eountj 
The  town  is  of  middling  size ;   and  though  the  s) 
well  laid  out,  the  houses  are  ill  built.     Xlicre  is  ac 
said  to  have  been  built  from  the  designs  of  the 
Mansard ;  also  a  small  theatre.    The  populatioo, 
was  51 50  for  the  town,  or  604S  for  the  whole  comi 
183G,  it  was  6905  for  the  commune.      The        ef 
tures  are  of  steel,  files,  scythes,  ordinary  wout       c 
cotton  and  woollen  yarn ;   the  wool  employeu  » 
There  are  eight  yearly  fairs.    Considerable  trade  i 
carried  on.     The  environs  of  the  town  are  rich 
fruit,  and  pasturage.     Pamiers  is  the  seat  of  a  b 
the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Ton 
diocese  comprehends  the  department.    There  •■ 
town  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  and  a  l 
There  is  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  neighbourhouu, 
considered  to  be  serviceable  for  chronic  disorders. 

The  arrondissement  of  Pamiers  comprehends  the 
part  of  the  department,  and  is  divided  into  six  o 
districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace:  it  < 
1 15  communes,  and  had.  in  1831,  a  population  ut  * 

PAMPAS.     [Plains.] 

PAMPELU'NA,  or  PAMPLO'NA.    [Nat. 

PA'MPHILUS   was  a  native  of  Amphipota 
Apelles),  but  he  studied  his  art  under  Euporopos  c 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  school  which  h 
foup.ded.  Eupompus  was  a  native  of  Sicyon  and  th* 
of  the  Sicyon lan  school  of  painting.     He  introdoe 
style  of  art,  and  added  a  third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  thi 
only  acknowledged  two  distinct  styles  of  painti 
previously  as  the  Helladic  and  the  Asiatic,  but  su... 
to  Eupompus  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic.   These  ti 
with  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  formed  the  three  e) 
styles  of  Grecian  painting.  (Pliny,  xxxv.  10,  36.# 
his  pupil  Pamphilus.  Eupompus  estabUshed  those  { 
of  art  whirh  Euphranor,  Apelles,  Protogenes,  and 
successfully  developed. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Sicyonic  school  were, 
attention  to  dramatic  truth  of  composition,  and  a  fin 
more  systematic  style  of  design.  The  leading  prir 
Eupompus  wore,  that  man  should  be  represent! 
actually  appears,  not  as  he  really  is,  and  that  natur 
was  to  he  imitated,  not  an  artist.  (Pliny,  xxxiv 
Such  was  tho  an»wer  which  Eupompua  gave  to  I 
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I  bein^  asked  by  him  which  of  his  predecessors  ho 
Id  imitate. 

imphilus  succeeded  Euporopus  in  the  school  of  Sicyon, 
taught  his  principles  to  Apelles.  He  was,  says  Pliny 
T.  10,  36).  the  first  painter  who  was  skilled  in  all  the 
Aceife  ''omnibus  literis  eruditus,*  particularly  arithmetic 
geometry,  without  which  he  denied  that  art  could  be 
eeCed.  By  arithmetic  and  geometry  we  must  understand 
e  principles  of  the  art  which  can  he  reduced  to  rule : 
ithmetie,  the  system  of  the  construction  and  the  propor- 
}  of  tbe  parts  of  the  human  body ;  by  geometry,  per- 
tiTe  and  optics,  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  is  necessary 
Ito  acorreet  representation  of  and  a  proper  balance  to  the 
re.  Flaxman  properly  explains  the  terms  by  the  rules 
roportion  and  motion ;  he  remarks, '  How  geometry  and 
imetic  were  applied  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure, 
UTius  informs  us  from  the  writings  of  Greek  artists, 
aps  from  those  of  Pamphilus  himself:  "  a  man,*'  says  he, 
ay  be  so  placed  with  his  arms  and  legs  extended,  that 
navel  being  made  the  centre,  a  circle  can  be  drawn 
id  touching  the  extremities  of  his  fingers  and  toes.  In 
like  manner  a  man  standing  upright,  with  his  arms 
^nded,  is  enclosed  in  a  square  the  extreme  extent  of  his 
s  being  equal  to  his  height."  *  Flaxman  remarks  also, 
'it  ia  impossible  to  see  the  numerous  figures  springing, 
ping,  dancing,  and  falling  in  the  Herculaneum  paint- 
on  the  painted  vases,  and  the  antique  basso-relievos, 
out  beinz  auured  that  the  painters  and  sculptors  must 
employee  geometrical  figures  to  determine  the  degrees 
irvature  in  the  body,  and  angular  or  rectilinear  extent 
e  limbs,  and  to  fix  the  centre  of  gravity.' 
ich  was  the  authority  of  Pamphilus,  says  Pliny  (xxxv. 
16),  that  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first  in  Sicyon 
then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youth  were  taught 
art  of  drawing  before  all  others;  it  was  considered 
igst  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was  practised  exclu- 
V  by  the  free-born,  for  there  was  a  law  prohibiting  all 

tne  use  of  the  oestrum  or  graphis  (ypa^tc). 
1  vbis  school  of  Pamphilus,  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
lols  of  antient  painting,  the  progressive  courses  of  study 
pied  the  long  period  of  ten  years,  comprehending  in- 
stion  in  drawing,  'arithmetic,' geometry,  anatomy,  and 
ting  in  its  different  branches.  The  fee  of  admission  was 
^&s  than  a  lalent  (Pliny,  xxxv.  10,  36);  a  large  fee,  for 
AtUc  talent,  which  is  most  probably  here  alluded  to, 
about  216/.  sterling.  Pliny  mentions  that  Apelles  and 
anthius  both  paid  this  fee.  Apelles  studied  under 
orus  of  Ephesus  before  he  entered  the  school  of  Pam< 
us  at  SicTon.  Pausias  of  Sicyon  also  studied  encaustic 
sr  Pamphilus,  but  Pliny  does  not  inform  us  whether  he 
nged  to  his  school  and  paid  the  above-mentioned  fee. 
amphilus,  like  his  master  Eupompus,  seems  to  have  been 
ipied  principally  with  the  theory  of  art  and  with  teach- 
for  we  have  very  scanty  notices  of  his  works.  Yet  he 
his  pupil  Melanthius,  according  to  Quintilian  (xii.  10), 
s  tbe  most  renowned  amongst  the  Greeks  for  composi- 
.  We  have  accounts  of  only  four  of  his  paintings,  the 
eracUdn,*  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Hu/u#,  385),  and 
se  others  mentioned  by  Pliny— the  Battle  of  Phlius  and 
tory  of  the  Athenians.  Ulysses  on  the  Raft,  and  a  rela- 
ship,  '  oognatio,*  probably  a  family  portrait ;  these  pic- 
s  were  all  conspicuous  for  the  scientific  arrangement  of 

parts,  and  their  subjects  certainly  afford  good  mate- 
.  lor  fine  composition. 

Deriod  of  Pamphilus  is  sufficiently  fixed  by  the  cir- 

oe  of  his  having  taught  Apelles,  and  he  conse- 

aiiy      unshed  somewhat  before  and  about  the  time  of 

Up  \as  of  Macedon,  from  b.c.  388  to  about  b.c.  348.   He 

writings  upon  the  arts,  but  they  have  unfortunately  suf- 

)d  the  common  fate  of  the  writings  of  every  other  antient 

ist.    He  wrote  on  painting  and  famous  painters. 

'AVPHILUS  was  bishop  of  CsDsarea  in  Palestine,  and 

intimate  friend  of  Eusebius,  who  was  called  Pamphili 

r  him.    [Eusebius.]    He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 

ftus,  and  to  have  been  educated  by  Pierius.    He  spent 

greater  part  of  his  life  in  Csesarea,  where  he  suffered 

rrdom  in  the  year  309. 

le  was  a  man  of  profound  lemming,  and  devoted  himself 

sfly  to  the  study    of  the  Scriptures  and  the  works 

i^hristian  writers.    Jerome  states  that  he  wrote  out  with 

own  hand  the  greater  part  of  Origen*s  works.      He 

>ed  a  library  at  Csssarea,  chiefly  consisting  of  eccle- 
works,  which  became  celebrated  throughout  the 
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Christian  world.  It  was  destroved  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  He  constantly  lent  and  gave  away  copies 
of  the  Scriptures.  Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  in  the 
Highest  terms  of  his  piety  and  benevolence. 

Jerome  states  that  Pamphilus  composed  an  apology  for 
Origen  before  Eusebius ;  but  at  a  later  period  havhig  dis- 
covered that  the  work  which  he  had  taken  for  Paraphilus's 
was  only  the  first  book  of  Eusebius's  apology  for  Origen.  he 
denied  that  Pamphilus  wrote  anything  except  short  letters 
to  his  friends.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  first  five  books 
of  the  *  Apology  for  Origeu'  were  composed  by  Eusebius  and 
Pamphilus  jointly,  and  the  sixth  book  by  Eusebius  alone, 
after  the  death  of  Pamphilus.  Another  work  which  Pam- 
philus effected  in  conjunction  with  Eusebius  was  an  edition 
of  the  Septuagint,  from  the  text  in  Origen's  •  Hexapla.' 
This  edition  was  generally  used  in  the  Eastern  church. 
Montfaucon  and  Fabricius  have  published  'Contents  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles'  as  a  work  of  Pamphilus ;  but  this  is 
in  all  probability  the  production  of  a  later  >vriter. 

Eusebius  wrote  a  'Life  of  Pamphilus,'  in  three  books, 
which  is  now  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, and  even  of  these  the  genuineness  is  extremely 
doubtful.  We  have  however  notices  of  him  in  the  *  Eccle- 
siastical History'  of  Eusebius  (vii.  32),  and  in  the  *De  Viris 
lUustribus'  and  other  works  of  Jerome.  (Lardner's  Credi- 
bility, part  ii.,  c.  59,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 

PAMPHY'LIA  (Xla/i^uXia),  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  for- 
merly called  Mopsopia  according  to  Pliny  {Hist.Nat^v.  26), 
extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Olbia 
to  Ptolemais*  (a  distance  of  640  stadia  according  to  Strabo, 
xiv.,  p.  667):  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pisidia,  on 
the  west  by  Lycia  and  the  south-western  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  on  the  east  by  Cilicia.  Pamphylia  was  separated  from 
Pisidia  by  Mount  Taurus,  and  was  drained  by  numerous 
streams  which  flowed  from  the  high  land  of  Pisidia.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  described  by  Captain  Beaufort 
as  flat,  sandy,  and  dreary,  but  this  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fel- 
lows's  account  (Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  204),  is  very 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  western  part  of  the  coast 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  rise  from  the  sea 
and  attain  the  greatest  height  in  Mount  Solyma  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  Lycia.  The  western  part  of  the  country 
is  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Fellows  (p.  184),  'for  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  of  a  mass  of  incrusted  or  petrified  vegetable 
matter,  lying  embosomed,  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  the  high 
range  of  marble  mountains  which  must  originally  have 
formed  the  coast  of  this  country.  As  the  streams,  and  in- 
deed large  rivers,  which  flow  from  the  mountains,  enter  the 
country  formed  of  this  porous  mass,  they  almost  totally  dis- 
appear beneath  it ;  a  few  little  streams  only  are  kept  on 
the  surface  by  artificial  means,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
aqueducts  and  mills,  and  being  carried  along  the  plain,  fiill 
over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea.  Tlie  course  of  the  rivers  beneath 
these  deposited  plains  is  continued  to  their  termination  at  a 
short  distance  out  at  sea,  where  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
rise  abundantly  all  along  the  coast,  sometimes  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.' 

The  Pamphylians,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  91),  were 
descendants  of  the  people  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Am- 
philochus  and  Calchas  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  They 
were  subdued  by  Crmsus  (Herod.,  i.  28),  and  afteri^ards 
formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  supplied  Xerxes 
with  thirty  ships  in  his  expedition  against  Greece  (Herod., 
vii.  91).  We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  it  is  not  improbable,  considering  its  proximity  to 
Pisidia  [Pisidia],  that  its  dependence  on  the  Persian  em- 
pire was  oftentimes  merely  nominal.  Under  the  Syrian 
kings  it  formed  a  separate  province  including  Pisidia  ;  and 
the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  under  the  Roman 
empire,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  united  to 
the  province  of  Galatia.    (Tac,  Hist,  ii.  9.) 

Though  Pamphylia  was  of  small  extent,  it  contahied  se- 
veral towns  of  considerable  importance.  Olbia,  the  first 
town  on  the  west,  is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv..  p.  667)  as  a 
strongly  fortified  place  on  the  coast;  and  beyond  it,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Catarractes  (Duden),  was  Attalia  {Ada-' 
lia),  founded  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus. 
This  city  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  his  road  from  Perge  to 

*  PlioT  (EiA.  Kat.,T.  26)  and  M«1a  (i.  14)  make  Pamphylia  begin  at  Phaseli^ 
which  they  reckon  a  city  of  Pamphvlia ;  hot  the  majority  of  writers  speak  of 
it  as  a  Lyeian  cilv.  Livy  says  that  it  is  on  the  boundaries  of  Lycia  anU  P«s^ 
phyUa  C  In  eooBnio  Lyda  et  Pamphylia  est,*  xxxtIL  23). 
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Antlocli  (Arts,  xiv.  25,  2G).  Mr.  Fellows,  vho  viiited 
Adalia  in  1 838,  speaks  of  it  as  «  small  but  clean  town, 
built  on  a  clifT  which  rises  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  infurms  us  (p.  187)  that  it  contains  numerous 
fragments  of  antient  buildings,  columns,  inscriptions,  and 
fctatues,  which  are  generally  built  into  the  walla  of  the  town 
uith  care  and  some  taste. 

East  of  Atulia,  and  60  stadia  from  the  coast,  on  the  Oes- 
trus {Aiku)^  was  Pcrge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was 
a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Pergnan  Artemis,  at  whioh  a 
sacred  meeting  {waviiyvptc)  was  hold  every  jrear  (Cic  tn 
Ferr.,  i.  20;  Strabo,  p.  667).  Perge  was  visited  twice  by 
St.  Paul ;  first,  when  he  came  from  raphes  in  Cyprus  Mc/«, 
xiii.  13),  and  the  second  time,  on  his  road  from  Pisidia 
(Acii,  xiv.  24,  25).  Perge  was  situated  between  and  upon 
the  sides  of  two  hills,  with  an  extensive  valley  in  ftront,  and 
backed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus.  (Fellows,  p.  191.) 
It  contains  several  antient  ruins ;  of  which  the  principal 
are,  a  large  theatre,  of  the  width  of  330  feet,  a  stadium,  or 
course  for  races,  and  two  or  three  temples.  The  next 
town  which  we  come  to  is  Aspendus,  on  the  Eurymedon,  at 
the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the  sea  (Strabo,  p.  667) ;  the 
greater  part  of  which  wss  built  on  a  precipitous  rock  (Ar- 
rian,  i.  26).  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  wno  punished  the  in- 
habitants severely  for  refusing  to  contribute  fifty  talents 
and  supply  him  with  the  horses  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customea  to  rear  for  the  king  of  Persia.  (Arrian,  i.  26,  27.) 
Under  the  Seleucide  it  was  able  to  send  4000  men  against 
Selge,  a  town  of  Pisidia  (Polyb.,  v.  73,  s.  3) ;  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  an  antient  and  noble  city,  full 
of  works  of  art  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.  20).  The  site  of  Aspen- 
dus is  doubtful.  Most  modem  maps  place  the  modern 
village  of  Starus  upon  what  is  usualW  supposed  to  be 
the  position  of  Aspendus;  but  Mr.  Fellows  states  that 
no  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  heard  of  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. East  of  Aspendus,  and  beyond  the  Melaa,  was 
Side  iEski\  which  was  founded  by  the  iColian  Greeks 
of  Cuma  in  Mysia ;  but  the  inhabitants,  according  to 
Arrian  (i.  26),  aid  not  speak  Greek.  The  ruins  of  Side, 
which  contain  a  large  theatre,  have  been  described  both 
by  Captain  Beaufort  and  Mr.  Fellows,  but  they  are  far 
inferior  to  the  ruins  of  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Pam- 
phylia. 

PAN,  a  deity  of  the  Greek  mythology,  whose  country 
was  Arcadia.  He  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  shepherds. 
Pan  is  represented  with  two  horns,  a  goat*s  beard,  a  goat*s 
tail,  and  goat's  feet,  holding  the  syrinx,  a  kind  of  musical 
pipe,  whicn  he  was  said  to  nave  invented.  The  satvrs  are 
nis  attendants.  Pan  is  mentioned  in  the  early  my  thi  as  having 
been  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Titans,  whom  he  assisted 
in  routing  by  frightening  them  by  a  wild  noise  which  he 
produced  by  blowing  in  a  sea-shell.  He  was  also  said  to 
have  accompanied  Bacchus  to  India,  and  that  upon  one  oc- 
casion, by  uttering  a  loud  scream,  which  was  repeated  by 
the  echoes,  he  scared  away  the  enemy.  From  tnese  inci- 
dents the  expreuion  *  panic  fear,'  meaning  a  terror  produced 
by  no  obvious  or  sufficient  cause,  appears  to  have  bmn  de- 
rived. Pan  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and  other  Greek 
cities.    His  worship  was  introduced  into  Italy  at  an  early 

C»riod,  where  he  was  also  called  Inuus;  and  fintivaU,  called 
upeicalia,  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Pan  Lupercus,  the 
protector  of  the  flocks  against  wolves.  According  to  Servius 
(note  to  Virairs  '  Eclogues,'  ii.  31)  Pan  was  also  considered 
as  the  god  of  Nature,  a  personification  of  the  universe,  the 
word  pan  (vav),  in  Greek,  meanins  '  all,*  or  '  the  whole.' 

PAN,  the  Hindu  name  of  the  leaf  of  the  betle  pepper. 
[PiPXR  Betlk.I 

PANiiiNUS  of  Athens,  the  brother  or  the  nephew  of 
Phidias,  the  former  according  to  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  the 
latter  according  to  Strabo,  was  one  of  the  fintt  of  the  Greeks 
who  attained  to  any  great  excellence  in  painting;  but  he 
ha«  b«*t;n  very  impmperly  teimed  by  some  the  Cimabue  of 
ibe  Gretfkii.  fur  ahhi.uuh  the  con.emporary,  he  was  many 
}ear^  Hit;  juniur  ul  Poiygnuius,  Micon.  and  DionvMus  of 
Colophon,  who  hud  all  deservedly  attained  the  greatest 
fame  in  Atheiii  considerabl)  before  bi&  time. 

PansDniis  assisted  Phulia»  in  decorating  the  Olympian 
Juj  iter,  but  hiii  mo»i  famous  work  wa^  the  'Battle  of  Mara- 
thon' in  the  Pcecile  at  Athens ;  it  contained  the  Iconics  or  por- 
trait figuretiof  Miltiadea,Callinia('hus.  Cyna>girius,  generals 
t>(  llie  Athvnians,  and  uf  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  generals  of 
the  baibariaiis  (Pliny,  xxxv.  B,  34);  their  respective  names 


were  not  attached  to  the  figures  in  this  instanee  (JBichiaci 
'Against  Ctesiphon'),  that  having  already  become  anaxkti- 
quatcd  custom.  These  Iconics  have  been  considered  to  signdy 

Krtraits  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  picture  ol 
menus  cannot  have  been  painted  much  less  than  40  jcais 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  took  place,  and  nearly  as  nai.y 
after  the  deaths  of  most  of  the  above-named  generals;  lur 
the  PoBcile  was  built  by  Cimon  in  the  3rd  yesr  of  the  77th 
Olympiad,  20  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  the  Oljm- 
pian  Jupiter  was  painted  in  the  86th,  35  )rars  later,  and 
Pliny  mentions  the  83rd  as  the  period  of  Panmua.  TIm 
portraiture  therefore,  unlet!  taken  from  earlier  pietiue^ 
which  is  veiy  improbable,  must  in  this  instanee  have  bcra 
confined  to  the  costume  and  decorations  of  gtoerals  as 
known  to  have  been  worn  by  them  upon  the  ocoaaion ;  and 
the  '  loonies '  oonsequently,  whether  paintings  or  slatiMs, 
although  sometimes  nortraits  in  countenance  ai  vtU  as  in 
figure^  were  apparently  not  necessarily  so. 

The  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon  was  ia  Cmt  great 
divisions ;  the  first  represented  the  poeitiooa  eC  the  t«e 
armies  before  the  battle,  the  second  and  third  the  principal 
incidents  during  the  battle,  and  the  iburth  tbe  total  leat 
and  flight  of  the  Persians ;  each  in  itself  an  extensive  com- 
position  and  forming  an  independent  picture.  (PeuaaBia^ 
1.  15.)  It  appears  that  Mioon  assisted  ran«nus  in  pai&tim 
these  pictures,  and  was  fined  30  minsD  (1U8/.),  for  han^g 
painted  the  barbarians  larger  than  the  Greeks. 

The  paintings  and  decorations  of  the  Olympian  Jopilv 
by  Panenus  were  on  the  throne  and  on  tne  wall  aiwni 
the  throne  of  the  statue.  (Strabo^  Tiii«  p.  354.)  TW 
subjects  of  the  paintings  were.  Atlas  supportine  Hasvn 
and  Earth,  with  Hercules  near  him  about  to  reliere  hia 
from  his  burden ;  Theseus  and  Peirithous ;  figures  npit- 
senting  Greece  and  Salamis,  the  latter  bearing  tbe  tastm 
of  a  ship  in  her  hands;  the  Combat  of  Hercttlss  with 
the  Neroean  Lion;  Ajax  and  Cassandr»;  Hippodamia, 
the  daughter  of  (Enomaus,  with  her  mother;  nmnetbeus 
chained,  and  Hercules  preparing  to  destroy  the  vulture  which 
preyed  upon  him;  and  Pentbesilea dying,  supnorted  by 
Achilles,  with  Hesperian  nymphs  bearing  fruit  (ruuanii^ 
V.  1  1.) 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Panenus  painted  tbe  interior  of  the 
temple  of  Miner\'a  at  £lis  with  milk  and  saftoo;  he 
painted  also  the  inside  of  Minerva's  shield,  but  in  what 
manner  we  are  not  informed. 

Already  in  the  time  of  Pan«nus  prixe  contests  were  cstt- 
hhshed  at  Corinth  and  Delphi,  in  one  of  which  he  va 
defeated  by  Tiroagoras  of  Cnalcis  at  tbe  Pythian  gaiB» 
(Pliny,  xxxv.  9,  35.)  Although  this  is  the  only  nUiet  ei 
have  of  Timagoras,  he  must  have  been  a  painter  of  eoasid» 
able  merit,  from  this  single  circumstance.  He  himself  edi* 
brated  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

PANifiTIUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was   a  native  of 
Rhodes.    He  studied  at  Athens,  under  Diogenes  tht  Sieic 
and  afterwards  came  to  Rome,  about  1 40  B.C.,  i 
gave  lessons  of  philosophy  and  was  intimate  wi&u  a 
ilimilianus,  the  younger  Ijehus,  and  Pdybiua.    Aftn  • 
time  Panetius  returned  to  Athens,  where  be  became  Ai 
leader  of  tlie  Stoic  school,  and  where  he  died  at  a  very  tk 
vanced  age.    Posidonius,  Sc>'lax  of  HalicamaasuSb  Hecsts^ 
and    Mnesarchus   are    mentioned   among    his   diiriphi 
Panetius  was  not  apparently  a  strict  Sloic,  but  was  ralki 
an  Eclectic  philosopher  who    tempered  the   austerity  d 
his  sect  by  adopting  something  of  the  more  refined  rt)li 
and  milder  principles  of  Plato  and  the  other  earlier  Aiia- 
demicians.    (Cicero,  De  FinibuSt  iv.  28.)  Cicero,  whoipesta 
repeatedly  of  the  works  of  Panetius  in  terms  of  the  hi^ctf 
veneration,  and  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed  much  niB 
them,  says  that  Panetius  styled  Plato  *  the  divine*  aid 
'  the  Homer  of  philosophy,'  and  only  dissented  from  bin  ea 
the  subject  of  the  immortahty  of  the  soul,  which  be  secfli 
not  to  have  admitted.    (  TumcuI,  Qunnt^  L  32.) 

Aulus  Gellius  (xii.  5)  says  that  Pansatius  rejected  lbs 
principle  of  apathy  adopted  by  the  later  Stoics,  and  ret unei 
to  Zeno's  original  meaning,  namely,  that  the  wite  diib 
ought  to  know  how  to  master  the  impressions  whicli  U 
receives  through  the  senses.  In  a  letter  of  cunaolaiiea 
which  Panutius  wrote  to  (j.  Tubero,  mentioned  by  Cm* 
{De  Finilfus,  iv.  9),  he  instructed  him  how  to  cndbit 
pain,  but  never  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  paia 
was  not  an  evil.  He  was  very  temperate  in  his  opmieiA 
and  he  often  replied  to  ditricult  Questions  with 
hesitation,  saying  iwix«t '  1  will  coDiider.* 
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None  of  the  works  of  Panetiut  have  come  down  to  ui, 
>ut  their  titles  and  a  ftw  sentences  from  them  are  quoted 
ly  Cicero,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  others.  He  wrote  a 
reatise  'On  Duties,'  the  sulMtance  of  which  Cicero  meived 
n  hit  own  work  '  De  Officiis.'  Cicero  says  that  Pansstius  bad 
lividedhis  sulject  into  three  parts :  the  first  treated  of  those 
cases  in  which  men  deliberate  between  what  is  honest  and 
irhat  is  dishonest ;  the  second,  concerning  what  is  useful  and 
rbat  is  diaadTantageous ;  and  the  third,  of  those  oases  in 
rhich  the  useful  is  opposed  to  the  honest :  that  he  treated 
iie  two  ftrst  in  a  masterly  manner,  but  did  not  go  on  with 
third  par^  although  he  had  promised  to  do  so,  and  though 
ae  lived  mr  thirty  vears  after  he  had  composed  the  others. 
Bis  disciple  Posidonius  supplied  in  some  degree  the  defi- 
uency.    (D§  Qfhiig^  iii.  2,  and  Epiti,  ad  Att.,  xvi.  1 1.) 

Fansstius  wrote  a  treatise '  On  Divination,*  of  which  Cicero 
bably  made  use  in  his  own  work  on  the  same  subject. 
lu  book  iL  4i,  Cicero  quotes  PansBtius  as  *  one  amonji;  the 
Stoics  who  r^eoted  the  predictions  of  the  soothsayers ;  and 
lis  disciple,  bcjlax  of  Halicarnassus,  an  astrologer  himself, 
nd  also  a  distinguished  statesman  in  his  native  town,  as 
ne  who  despised  all  the  Chaldsan  arts  of  fortune-telling.' 
'ansBtiuj  wrote  a  treatise  'On  Tranquillity  of  Mind,'  which 
>me  suppose  may  have  been  made  use  of  by  Plutarch  in 
i«  work  bearing  the  same  title.  He  wrote  also  a  book  'On 
rovidence/  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Ad  Atticum^  xiii.  8), 
KHher  *  On  Magistrates,'  and  one  '  On  Heresies,*  or 
CCS  of  philosophers.  His  book  '  On  Socrates,'  quoted  by 
iogenes  Laertius,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his '  Life  of  Aristides,' 
^&  probably  a  part  of  the  last-mentioned  work.  Laertius 
id  Seoeea  quote  several  opinions  of  PansBtiuM  concerning 
hiea  and  metaphysics,  and  also  physics.  He  argued 
taC  the  torrid  zone  was  inhabited,  contrary  to  the  common 
tinioQ  of  his  time.  Seneca  (Episi ,  1 1 6)  relates  his  prudent 
id  dignified  reply  to  a  young  man  who  had  asked  his 
Iviee  on  the  passion  of  love.  For  further  information  oon- 
Tning  this  distinguished  philosopher  of  antiquity,  see 
Dianutatio  Historieo-Critica  de  Pan»tio  Rhodio,'  by  F.  G. 
Bin  Lynden,  Leyden,  1802;  and  Chhrdon  de  la  Rochette, 
Melanges  de  Critique  et  de  Philologie,'  vol.  i.,  Paris, 
912. 

PANAMA'.  THB  ISTHMUS  OF,  constitutes  the  most 
istem  and  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  long  isthmus  by 
hich  the  two  Americas  are  united.  It  extends,  togrether 
ilh  the  province  of  Yeragua,  which  is  contiguous  to  it  on 
le  west,  from  77*"  to  83"*  W.  longn  between  7°  20'  and  lO"* 
[.  lat.  When  measured  along  its  curve,  the  length  from 
to  west  is  nearly  600  miles,  but  its  width  varies  from 

V  100  miles.    It  may  cover  a  surface  of  about  30,000 
iuare  miles^  or  eonsiderably  more  than  the  extent  of  Ire- 

m 

A  he  town  of  Santa  Maria,  the  first  Buropean  settlement 

i      srica,  was  founded  by  Balboa,  in  1510,  on  this  isth- 

wut  the  site  is  now  hardly  known.    Though  the  com- 

iively  small  width  of  the  isthmus  was  soon  discovered, 

uu  the  great  advantages  which  it  offered  to  a  speedv  and 

&sy  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 

rere  apparent,  yet  for  three  hundred  years  after  this  dis- 

overy  toe  natural  features  of  this  region  were  entirely  un- 

nown.    Robertson,  in  his  '  History  of  America,'  observes 

t  the  s  is  traversed  in  all  its  length  by  a  range  of 

«u4a;  and  it  is  only  of  late^years  that  Mr.  Lloyd, 

II  j>i      Mudian,  has  surveyed  the  most  eastern  and  nar- 

>weir.  |4tft  of  it. 

<      facet  SoU  Climate,  and  Rwere.—The  place  where 

I  Aiides  of  South  America  terminate  has  not  been  quite 

siaed.    On  our  maps  a  mountain  is  laid  down,  near 

>  k%,  lat.,  which  is  called  the  Peak  of  Candelaria,  but  it  is 

lot  known  whether  it  is  connected  with  the  Andes  or  is  an 

lated  summit.    There  are  some  reasons  for  supposing 

it^  it  is  Doi  connected  with  that  mountain-range.    But  it 

•  oei  i  west  of  this  mountain  (77^  30'  W.  long.)  no 

a       vt  III      or  mountains,  not  even  an  isolated  elevation 

«»>deralo  lieight  occurs,  and  that  the  whole  isthmus  be- 

w«en  the  two  seas  is  a  flat  country,  only  a  few  feet  above 

kieh-water  mark.    This  low  country  extends  westward  for 

re  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  western  extremity  of 

ingo  Bay.    The  average  width  of  this  part  of  the  Isth- 

i       loes  not  exceed  forty  miles,  and  opposite  Mandingo 

Ut.  •      ed  also  the  Gulf  of  S.  Bias,  it  eontraots  to  less 

ii      y  miles.    The  shores  on  both  oceans  are  rocky,  and 

irhwm  region  appears  to  consist  of  an  immense  mass  of 

IUV&.    The  rocks  nowever  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of 


vegetable  mould,  and  are  covered  with  high  forest-decf. 
The  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  difficult  of  access  for 
large  vessels,  being  lined  with  numerous  small  roclnr  islands 
called  ke^.  Two  rivers  drain  the  Isthmus.  They  aiw 
called  respectfully  Chucunaque  and  Qiepo,  and  rise  new 
78°  30'  W.  long.  The  Chucunaque  runs  east-south-east 
about  eighty  miles,  and  turning  west  by  an  abrupt  bend 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  8.  Miguel;  the  Chepo  or  Ballano 
runs  west-north-west,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Panam&,  about  24  miles  east  of  the  town,  making  a  simi- 
lar turn  to  the  south.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  for 
large  river  barges  as  fkr  as  the  places  where  the  great 
bend  occurs.  With  sU  the  advantages  which  this  region 
possesses  from  its  great  fertility  and  the  vicinity  of  two 
great  oceans  and  navigable  rivers,  it  is  thinly  inhabited, 
and  chiefly  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Mandingoes  or  S.Bkui 
Indians,  who  are  at  constant  enmity  with  the  white  settlers, 
though  they  receive  in  a  friendly  manner  the  vessels  which 
annually  visit  the  country  from  Jamaica.  The  whites  have 
only  a  few  settlements  on  the  Chepo  river,  and  even  these 
are  chiefly  occupied  by  negroes.  The  small  town  of  Chepo, 
above  the  bend  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable settlement  of  the  whites,  but  the  inhabit antfi 
have  little  communication  with  their  neighbours  the  Man- 
dingoes.  The  scantiness  of  the  population  of  this  region 
is  mainly  if  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate.  Being  open  on  all  sides  to  a  vast  expanse 
of  ocean,  every  wind  brings  rain,  and  thus  hardly  a  day 
passes  in  which  the  country  is  not  drenched  by  heavy 
showers,  which  sometimes  last  for  several  days  together. 
The  surface  of  the  country,  not  having  sufficient  slope  to 
carry  off  such  an  abundance  of  moisture,  is  convertea  into 
an  immense  swamp.  This  moisture  of  the  air  indeed  main- 
tains a  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  the  great  quantity 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  annually  reproduced  and  d^ 
composed,  increases  the  miasma  which  exhales  from  i 
swampy  soil  under  the  influence  of  a  vertical  sun. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mandingo  Bay  some  hilb 
commence,  which  gradually  attain  the  elevation  of  moun- 
tains, and  extend  in  a  eontinuous  chain  as  fiir  west  as  a  line 
drawn  across  the  Isthmus  from  Port  limones  to  the  town  of 
Panam&,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  These  hills  advance 
dose  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  they  sur- 
round the  town  of  Puerto  Velo,  but  they  remain  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  Pacific,  and  are  separated  iVom  it  by  a  level 
prairie  destitute  of  trees.  These  hills  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  Isthmus,  but  they  are  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  two  ridges,  between  which  lies  the  valley  of  the 
river  Chagres.  The  southern  ridge  does  not  exceed  1000 
or  1 1 00  feet  in  height,  but  the  northern  rises  much  higher, 
especially  east  of  Puerto  Velo.  These  hills  are  generally 
covered  with  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  forests.  The . 
valley  of  the  river  Chagres  is  rather  narrow,  but  the  river 
itself  is  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent  [Chaorb.]  The 
climate  in  this  portion  of  the  Isthmus  differs  considerably  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south.  At  Puerto  Velo,  on  the  northern 
coast,  the  rains  are  almost  continual,  and  generally  descend 
in  torrents,  a  circumstance  which  renders  that  place  very 
unhealthy.  At  Panama,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the 
seasons  are  regular.  In  April  the  weather  becomes  cloudy 
about  noon,  but  after  drixsling  for  half  an  hour  it  clears  up. 
In  May,  from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock,  it  is  dull  with  riigfat 
rains,  but  the  afternoon  is  fine.  In  June  there  is  rain 
every  morning  and  evening,  but  the  middle  of  the  day  i§ 
foir.  As  the  season  advances,  the  rains  gradually  increase, 
and  are  incessant  during  July,  August  September,  and 
October.  In  November  the  nights  are  always  rainy  and 
cloudy,  but  during  the  days  the  sky  begins  to  break.  In 
December  the  weather  improves,  and  in  January,  February, 
and  March  a  shower  of  rain  is  as  uncommon  as  a  beam  of 
sunshine  in  the  other  season  of  the  year.  The  valley  of  th.^i 
Chaises  seems  to  partake  rather  of  the  climate  of  Panami 
than  of  that  of  Puerto  Velo.  At  Panam&  the  thermometer 
in  the  rainy  season  is  82^  during  the  night  and  HI*'  during 
the  dav ;  but  the  winds  being  at  that  season  variable  and 
cool,  tnere  is  no  stagnation  in  the  atmosphere,  though  the 
rain  is  incessant.  In  the  dry  season  the  temperature  rises 
to  90°  and  even  93*  in  the  day-time,  and  the  days  are  very 
sultry,  inasmuch  as  calms  prevail  at  that  season ;  but  the 
land-winds  at  night  are  cool,  coming  chiefly  ft^m  the  ad- 
jacent mountains ;  and  the  climate  may  be  called  generally 
healdiy,  though  a  considerable  mortality  sometimes  ooeurs. 

West  of  a  Une  drawn  from  the  vicinity  of  Pauam^  to  the 
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Bay  of  Liinonci  begins  the  third  region  of  tho  Isthmus, 
which  cxtLMids  westward  on  the  CaribUean  Sea  to  the  rocky 
island  called  Escudo  de  Vera<^ua,  and  on  the  Pacitic  to  the 
innerinoit  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Parita,  a  distance  of  abuut 
80  miles.     This  country  exhibits  different  natural  features. 
It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  plain   which   rises  from  both 
oceans  with  a  very  gentle  ascent  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Isthmus.     Numerous  isulated   hills   however,  rising  from 
300  to  500  feet  above  their  base,  are  dispersed  over  the  sur- 
face of  this  plain.    These  hills  occur  much  more  frequently 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  rey^ion  near  the  mountains  of 
Puerto  Velo  and  the  tableland  of  Veragua ;  in  tho  middle 
of  the  region  are  plains  of  considerable  extent,  especially 
between   the   towns  of  Chagres  and  Chorrero ;   on   these 
plains  some  isolated  ridges  of  hills  of  inconsiderable  height 
occur.     The  hills  are  i^enerally  covered  with  trec»,  but  the 
plains  and  low  grounds  which  surround  them  are  savannahs 
or  prairies,  destitute  of  trees,  but  coverefl  with  grass,  which 
supplies  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 
Thouifh  the  vegetation  of  this  region  is  generally  much  le^s 
vjgorous  than  in  the  country  farther  east,  there  are  several 
cultivated  tracts  and  others  which  may  be  cultivated.    The 
climate  also  is  much  more  healthy,  CKpecially  on  the  slope 
towards  the  Pacific,  which  in  climate  and  season  exactly  re- 
sembles the   country    suriounding   the  town  of  Panama. 
The  country  along  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  far 
less  healthy,  and  the  season  much  more  irregular.    Accord- 
ingly we  And  that  the  southern  districts  are  comparatively 
thickly  settled,  while  the  northern  arc  nearly  uninhabited. 
The  principal  rivers  of  this  region  arc  the  Trinidad  and  the 
Caymito  or  Chorrera.    The  Trinidad  enters  the   Chagres 
about  24  miles  from  its  mouth,  after  a  course  of  about  60 
miles.     It  rises  near  the  south  coast,  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Chorrera,  and  is  navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of  its 
course  as  far  up  as  the  town  of  Capua.    Traversing  the 
Isthmus  in  a  diagonal  line  iVom  south-west  to  north-east, 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  more   inhabited   districts 
is  conveyed  by  this  river  to  Chagres.     The  Caymito  or 
Chorrera  is  formed  by  several  petty  streams  which  descend 
iVom  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Veragua,  and 
though   its  course  is  short,  it   is   navigable   to  the   town 
of  Chorrera.    There  is  a  harbour  at  its  mouth,  but  the 
anchorage  is  bad  and  exposed. 

West  of  this  region  is  the  table-land  (mesa)  of  Veragua. 
Its  eastern  ascent  is  formed  by  projecting  mountains  of  great 
elevation,  rising  abruptly,  and  frequently  exhibiting  an 
almost  perpendicular  face  of  bare  rock.  Tlie  surface  of  the 
table-land  itself  is  very  uneven,  and  several  summits  on  it 
rise  to  a  great  heifzht.  Tho  Peak  de  Veragua  is  stated  to 
attain  nearly  'JOOO  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  some  places 
however  there  are  plains  of  considerable  extent.  The  general 
elevation  of  this  table-land  above  tho  sea-level  is  supposed 
to  he  between  30U0  and  4l''00  feet.  It  approaches  the 
Caribbean  Sea  within  a  few  miles,  and  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  and  slightly  hilly  tract.  But  on  the  side 
of  the  Pacific  tho  mountain^  approach  close  to  the  sea, 
and  between  the  Gulf  of  Parita  and  the  Bay  of  Montijo 
pn>ject  in  a  wide  and  mountainous  peninsula  into  the  Pa- 
cific. This  peninsula  ternnnates  in  the  capes  called 
Punta  Mala  and  Punta  Mariata.  We  are  very  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  climate  and  soil  of  this  region,  but  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  much  more  populous  than  the  lower  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  is  favourable 
to  agriculture  and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
last  circumstance  is  due  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face aliove  the  hea-le\cl.  The  rivers  which  descend  from  this 
table  land  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  bring 
down  great  quantities  of  earthy  matter,  which  they  de- 
posit at  their  mouths.  All  these  rivers  accordingly  have  a 
bar,  with  a  very  few  feet  of  water  on  it,  which  renders  them 
incapable  of  receiving  vessels  above  100  tons  burden. 

The  most  western  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  PanamJi  be- 
gins at  the  western  dcfli\ity  of  the  table  land  of  Veragua, 
uiid  extends  to  the  boundary-lino  of  Central  America. 
This  line  begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  at 
Chic:i  or  Monkey  Point,  and  terminates  on  the  Pacific  at 
Punta  Horuca.  This  re;.Mon  is  rather  tnore  thcin  100  miles 
from  e.ist  tu  Wi'St,  and  about  70  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  noithern  part  is  orcup.iMl  l»y  the  C'hirifjui  La^oo:),  a 
hheet  of  water  'jU  or  lOU  mile^i  m  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  on  an  average  twwnty  miles  wide.  It  is  separated  from 
the  C;iribbean  Sea  by  a  series  of  low,  swampy,  and  wooded 
i>Uads,  between  which  tliere  are  three  deep  passages  for 


vessels.    The  most  commodious  of  these  passages  is  tLt 
most  eastern,  near  a  tongue  of  land  projectms^  from  the 
continent.    It  is  called  Chiriqui  Moutli,  and  may  be  nafi* 
gated  bv  tlie  largest  vessels.     Farther  west  is  the  entraare. 
called  Boca  del  Tore  (Bull's  Mouth),  which  is  only  la  fert 
deep,  and  narrow,  but  of  easy  access.    The  most  western, 
called  Boca  del  Dragon  (Dragon's  Mouth),  is  also  nanov. 
but  very  deep.    The  middle  portion  of  tlie  lagoon  is  oeco- 
pied  by  low  woody  islands,  but  at  each  extremity  a  coo- 
siderable  space  is  free  from  islands,  and  affords  exeetkoi 
anchorage,  as  the  lagoon  is  deep,  and  the  swell  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea  is   broken  by  the  inten'ening  islands.    The 
country  contiguous  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  lagooai 
for  a  distance  of  about  '20  miles,  is  low  and  swampy,  the 
soil   being  covered  with  a  thick   layer  of  alluvium  pn^ 
duced  by  the  annual  inundations  during  the  raiajr  seuon. 
At  the  back  of  this  low  tract,  which  is  genermllf  wooded, 
the  country  rises,  and  though  it  contains  plains  of  s<.>mc 
extent,  it  continues  to  rise  gradually  for  4U  or  50  miles  from 
the  lagoon,  where  it  is  bonlered  by  a  continuous  ndct  of 
high  ground.    This  chain,  which  is  called  the  Cabcoics 
Mountams,  may  be  lietween  4000  and  50(»0  f«:et  aberc  the 
sea-level,  but  it  is  of  very  inconsiderable  width,  being  ooly 
about  500  yards  across  in  its  upper  part,  which  eatoids  la 
nearly  a  straight  line  without  any  pieaked  summitSb   Tbt 
southern  slope  of  this  ridge  is  much  more  rapid,  oocuBfiaf 
only  about  10  miles  in  width,  and  terminating  on  the  ricm 
in  tolerably  level  tracts,  which  however  are  many  fietaboiw 
the  level  of  tho  sea.    Tlie  whole  country  north  of  thtCi- 
becares  Mountains  is  one  continuous  forest  of  lofty  lieci^ 
but  along  the  Pacific  there  are  several  woodless  tracts.    It 
is  only  in  the  last-mentioned  district  that  the  whites  hsie 
formed  a  few  establishments,  tho  extensive  countir  north  sf 
the  Cabecares  Mountains  being  in  possession  of  tbe  nalivt 
tribes,  especially  the  Valientes.    This  may  be  attribalcd  to 
the  climate,  which  on  the  coast  of  tho  Facile  nsemblcs 
that  of  Panama,  being  subject  to  regular  changes  of  iht 
seasons,  and  therefore  healthy.     But  the  low  eountry  about 
the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui  is  drenched  with  rain  nearly  all  the 
year  round :  the  more  elevated  tract  however  betweca  il 
and  the  Cabecares  Mountains  has  more  regular  weather,  aad 
is  considered   tolerably   healthy.      The  numerous  rivers 
which  run  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountaiBS  uto 
the  Chiriqui  Lagoon  are  impeded  by  many  rapids  and  ca- 
taracts until  they  reach  the  low  country,  where  their  eoarM 
is  gentle,  and  where  they  may  be  navigated  by  large  bests; 
but  they  have  bars  across  their  mouths,  with  utile  wattr  si 
them. 

Productioru. — ^This  isthmus  is  very  rich  in  vegetable  Re- 
ductions. Lloyd  has  given  a  list  of  96  trees»  neeful  u  ta- 
ber,  dye-woods,  or  for  cabinet-work  and  domestic  purraca 
Some  of  them  bear  eatable  fruits.  It  also  produces  all  tht 
fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  cultivatea  in  other  iDfeeitr^ 
pical  countries.  The  cultivated  grains  are  rice  and  Indaa 
corn.  The  sugar-cane  is  grown,  but  not  extensively.  Cofce 
and  cacao  are  cultivated  for  domestic  consumption;  asmifl 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  exported.  The  caoutchooe  tic^ 
milk  tree  (Palo  de  Vaca),  sarsaparilla,  and  vanilla  plaat 
grow  in  the  woods.  The  Styrax  officinal ia  is  very  abuaoaa^ 
and  its  gum  sells  very  dear.  Cattle,  horses,  and  moles  at 
reared  in  those  districts  where  there  are  natural  prainai « 
savannahs.  Tho  woods  are  inhabited  by  nuoMToa^  viM 
animals :  tiger-cats,  which  seldom  exceed  the  silt  ti  i 
small  Newfoundland  dog;  lions,  bears,  raooona;  siJBMii; 
or  a  8}  ccies  of  wild  boars,  which  are  freauently  met  n 
droves,  and  attack  men ;  deer;  oonejos,whicliareaoB0vbst 
like  our  rabbits,  but  larger;  hosts  of  monkeys;  «ildt»> 
keys,  both  black  and  coloured,  and  many  other  biidi.  TVs 
sea  abounds  with  Ash,  csnecially  sharks,  which  am  cataa. 
alligators,  and  turtlo.  It  aocs  not  appear  that  tbe  saakM 
and  poisonous  reptiles  for  which  the  Isthmua  wia  fiirmeriy 
noted  exidt  in  great  number.  There  are  gold-minca  in  tie 
mountains  near  Puerto  Velo,  hut  their  produce  is  inagaif- 
cant.  Gold  is  sIm)  said  to  be  found  on  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  table-land  of  Veragua,  and  in  the  oonntiysf 
the  \  alientes.  Copper  and  iron  are  abundant,  and  tin  ati 
mvrcury  are  stated  to  occur. 

P'fUhcal  Divisions;  Harbours;  7V)t0nf.— The  Istlun:! 
constitutes  one  of  the  departments  of  the  republic  of  Nctf 
Granada,  that  of  htmot  and  is  divided  into  two  provines^ 
the  province  of  Panamti,  which  comprehenda  all  theeoea- 
tries  east  of  the  table-land  of  Veragua,  and  the  provinctaf 
Veragua,  which  extends  over  the  tible-Und  of  that 
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»nd  the  country  south  of  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  to  the  boun- 
dary-line of  Central  America.  The  province  of  Panama  is 
fubdivided  into  six  and  that  of  Veragua  into  four  can- 
tons. 

The  coast  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Bay  of  Can- 
delaria,  into  which  the  river  Atrato  falls,  to  the  Bay  of  Man- 
dini^o,  dues  not  present  a  single  harbour  for  large  vessels. 
It  is  lined  by  a  continuous  series  of  small  keys,  or  rocky 
islands  lying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the  continent 
The  inner  passage  thus  formed  is  full  of  coral  rocks  and 
nth,  but  the  water  is  so  clear  that  they  are  easily  seen  and 
SToided  in  the  day-time.    Otherwise  a  vessel  finds  safe  an- 
chorage there,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north- 
western winds  (from  December  to  April),  as  the  swell  of 
the  sea  is  broken  by  the  islands.    Tlie  first  harbour  which 
occurs  on  this  coast  is  that  of  Puerto  Bello,  or  Velo,  which 
is  about  two  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  1000  yards  wide. 
It  is  of  considerable  depth,  and,  being  surrounded  by  hi<^h 
kills  and  mountains,  affords  excellent  and  safe  anchorage 
for  vessels.  Though  it  once  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  it  is 
now  rarely  visited,  on  account  of  its  excessive  un healthiness. 
The  town,  which  is  built  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  har- 
bour, consists  of  one  long  street  with  a  few  short  streets 
branching  off  where  the  ground  will  admit  of  them.    It  is 
lurrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  dense  forests:  it 
oontaintfd,  in  1827,  not  more  than  1122  inhabitants,  negroes 
md  mulattoes.  About  20  miles  farther  west  is  the  Bay  of  Li- 
nes, or  Puerto  de  Naos,  which  has  an  entrance  five  miles 
vuie,  free  from  danger.    It  is  several  miles  deep,  and  se- 
veral projecting  points  on  its  western  side  afibrd  secure  and 
s      nodious  anchorage  within  them,  especially  the  inner- 
si;,  which  is  at  present  considered  as  the  harbour.    The 
oimate  is  comparatively  healthy,  but  it  is  not  visited,  the 
iurrounding   country   being   uninhabited.     A    few    utiles 
iinher  west  is  the  harbour  of  Chagres,  a  little  sandy  bay, 
vhich  is  only  open  to  westerly  winds,  and  is  formed  by  the 
nouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.    A  ledge  of  rocks 
runs  across  its  mouth,  with  not  more  than  15  feet  of  water 
.n  ihe  deepest  place,  and  in  many  rising  even  to  the  sur- 
face.    Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  no  vessel 
Irawing  more  than   twelve  feet   can  enter  the   harbour. 
Farther  westward  there  is  no  harbour,  except  those  afforded 
by  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon. 

The  harbours  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  all  within 
the  Gulf  of  Panama.  There  appears  to  be  no  port  west  of 
Punta  Mala.  The  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Panam^  is  be- 
tween Punta  Francisco  Salano  on  the  continent  of  South 
America  and  Punta  Mala,  where  it  is  about  150  miles  wide, 
irhich  breadth  it  preserves  for  about  10  miles  northward, 
when  it  begins  to  contract.  In  the  northern  and  narrower 
portion  of  the  bay  there  is  a  group  of  islands,  called  Archi- 
pelago de  las  Perlas,  on  account  of  the  pearls  which  were 
Ibrmerly  procured  in  the  adjacent  sea  in  great  abundance,  and 
still  are  taken  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  largest  of 
these  islands,  called  Isla  del  Rey,  rises  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. Most  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  this  bay  admit 
Tessels  of  considerable  burden.  They  have  indeed  bars 
across  their  mouths,  on  which  there  is  rarely  more  than 
two  feet  of  water  at  low  tides,  but  as  the  tides  in  this  bay 
rise  18  feet,  the  bars  may  be  passed  at  high-water,  and  in- 
side of  them  the  harbours  are  deep.  The  rivers  which  are 
sometimes  visited  by  vessels  are  the  river  Pacora,  about 
18  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Panam^,  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  enters  the  sea  about  two  miles  west  of  that  town. 

pANAJfA    is  the   principal    trading-place  on    this  bay. 
It  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  shaped  nearly  like  a  spear 
head,  extending  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea,  and  gra- 
dually swelling  towards  the  middle.    The  principal  streets 
extend  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.    The  houses 
are  of  stone,  generally  two  or  three  stories  high,  substan- 
tially built,  and  the  larger  houses  have  courts  or  patios. 
The  public  edifices  are,  a  beautiful  cathedral,  four  convents, 
a  nunnery  of  Sania  Clara,  and  a  college.     As  the  sloping 
shores  contiguous  to  the  ground  on  which  the  town  stands 
ire  dry  at  low-water  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  anchor- 
age is  about  G  or  7  miles  distant,  where  it  is  protected  by  a 
&       er  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Perico, 
au        which  is  also  applied  to  the  harbour.    These  islands 
iiijih  and  well  cultivated,  and  supplies  of  ordinary  kind, 
lu     di       excellent  water,  may  be  obtained  from  most  of 
«w  i827  the  town  had  nearly  11,000  inhabitants.    It 
icdon  a  considerable  trade  with  several  of  the  ports  of 
ovuth  America,  especially  with  Guayaquil 


In  the  interior  of  the  Isthmus,  west  of  Panama,  there  are 
several  considerable  towns.  The  town  of  Chorrera,  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Caymito  or  Chorrera,  has  4000  inhabitants. 
Nat4  has  a  population  of  4262,  and  Ix>s  Santos  of  4318. 
These  two  places  are  near  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Panami,  but  have  no  harbours.  In  the  province  of  Vera- 
^a,  the  capital,  Santiago  de  Veragua,  had,  in  1822,  4568 
inhabitants;  the  town  of  La  Mesa,  4451 ;  and  Santiago  de 
Alange,  2611. 

InhahitanU  and  Population.— \  great  portion  of  the 
Isthmus,  perhaps  one-third,  is  still  in  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  aborigines.  These  tribes  occupy  both  extremities 
of  the  Isthmus.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Isthmus  east  of 
the  Bay  of  Mandingo  is  inhabited  by  several  small  tribes, 
comprehended  under  the  collective  appellation  of  Mandiingo 
or  San  Bias  Indians.  Roberts  thinks  that  they  are  a  race 
of  people  quite  distinct  from  the  other  natives  on  the 
southern  and  western  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  He 
describes  them  as  much  shorter  in  stature,  few  of  them  ex- 
ceeding five  feet  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  with  a  full 
chest  and  broad  shoulders,  and  foreheads  low  and  rather 
flat.  Their  eyes  are  small,  and  generally  of  a  black  or 
dark  brown  colour,  their  cheek-bones  broad  and  AiU,  and 
their  lips  not  very  thick.  Among  them  he  found  some 
Albinos,  who  had  been  observed  by  earlier  travellers. 
They  are  an  active  hardy  race  of  people,  very  jealous  of  their 
independence,  and  hostile  to  the  whites  who  have  settled 
near  them.  The  men  do  not  go  naked:  the  women  are 
clothed  in  wrappers  of  blue  baftas,  or  striped  cotton,  reach- 
ing from  the  breast  to  a  little  below  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
They  cultivate  plantains,  bananas,  maize,  and  mandiocoa, 
though  the  adjacent  sea  and  the  rivers  abound  in  fish 
and  turtle,  and  the  forests  in  eatable  animals.  They  also 
rear  many  fowls. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Isthmus,  which  surrounds  the 
Chiriqui  Lagoon,  is  inhabited  by  the  Valientes,  a  collective 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  different  tribes  inhabiting 
that  part  of  the  country.  They  are  much  taller  than  the 
Mandingo  Indians,  and  seem  to  have  made  greater  progress 
in  civilization.  Their  dress  formerly  consisted  of  a  covering 
made  of  a  sort  of  tree-bark,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  about 
five  feet  wide,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  to  admit  the 
head;  but  they  have  now  partly  adopted  the  European 
dress,  and  many  of  them  put  on  a  complete  European  suit. 
Therr  extensive  plantain- grounds,  maize-fields,  and  man- 
diocca  plantations  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  industry  and  care; 
and  among  other  things  they  plant  the  cacao-tree,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  extensively  used. 

The  population  of  those  parts  of  the  Isthmus  in  which 
European  settlements  have  been  made  consists  chiefly  of 
mulattoes  and  negroes,  the  number  of  whites  being  compa- 
ratively small,  except  in  Panama  and  in  the  larger  towns. 
This  however  applies  chiefly  to  the  province  of  Panam^ 
According  to  a  census  taken  in  1822,  the  department  of 
Istmo  contained  a  population  of  101,660  individuals,  viz. : — 

Froviuce  of  Panami.  Province  of  Veragua. 

Canton  of  Darien     ..     1,172  Canton  of  Santiago. .  14,170 
Puerto  Velo    2,425  „        Remedies      5,010 

Panama  ..   16,724  „        La  Mesa..    8,722 

Chorrera..     7,411  „        Alange    ..    7,465 

Nata        ..   17,108  

Los  Santos  21,348  35,367 


It 


»* 


66,188 

Commerce, — The  countries  inhabited  by  the  Mandingo 
and  Valientes  Indians  are  annually  visited  by  several  vessels 
from  Jamaica,  which  export  considerable  quantities  of 
tortoiseshell,  sarsaparilla,  and  fustic,  and  also  some  cacao ; 
they  import  manufactured  cotton  goods,  cutlass-blades,  and 
a  variety  of  toys  and  small  articles.  The  p<»t  of  Chagres  is 
annuallv  visited  by  from  thirty  to  forty  European  vessels, 
which  bring  manufactured  articles  and  wines,  which  are 
mostly  paid  for  in  bullion  brought  from  the  countries  of 
South  America  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  to  which  parts  the 
greater  part  of  the  cargoes  are  shipped  at  Panama.  The 
harbour  of  Panam&  is  usually  visited  by  about  thirty  vessels, 
mostly  from  Guayaauil,  Lambayeque,  and  Callao.  They 
import  sugar  for  the  consumption  oT  the  country,  and 
bullion  and  cacao  for  re* exportation.  These  goods  are 
transported  either  on  mules  or  by  the  natives  on  their 
shoulders  from  Panam4  to  Cruces,  on  the  Chagres  river» 
where  they  are  embarked  in  boats,  and  go  down  the  river 
to  Chagres 
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If  a  canal  for  largo  vcsflcU  could  Ue  mado  across  any  part 
of  this  Isthmus,  not  only  the  communication  between  Europe 
and  the  countries  of  America  bordering  on  the  Pacific  would 
be  much  facilitated,  but  ves!^els  bound  for  China  and  the 
countries  of  E:uitcni  and  Southern  Asia  wouhl  prefer  a 
Toyacre  which,  besides  beiuf;  much  shorter  than  that  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  havo  the  a<l vantage  of  a 
continual  favourable  wind  (tho  trades).  The  execution  of 
such  a  canal  has  repeate<lly  been  suggested;  and  Mr. Lloyd 
iK'as  sent,  in  1827,  by  Bolivar,  then  president  of  the  republic 
of  Colombia,  to  survey  the  country,  with  a  view  of  improving 
the  communication  across  the  Isthmus.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in 
what  he  has  written  on  tho  subject,  does  not  spi^ak  of  a 
caual,  probably  because  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the 
republic  of  Colombia  it  was  an  enterprise  quite  out  of  the 
question.  His  description  of  the  country  however  shows 
that  it  may  be  considered  next  to  impossible  to  tuake  such 
a  canal  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  up))osite 
the  Buy  of  Mandingo.  It  appears  that  though  tlicre  are  no 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  such  a  work  in  the  surface  and 
soil  Mhich  could  not  be  overcome,  the  climate  is  so  un- 
healthy, that  the  lives  of  many  thousands  would  be  sacrificed, 
and  probably  the  mortality  among  the  workmen  would 
soon  stop  the  progress  of  the  work.  If  a  canal  for  large 
vessels  across  the  Isthmus  is  practicable,  it  can  only  be  maile 
west  of  the  mountains  which  lie  between  Panama  and 
Puerto  Veto,  perhaps  along  the  line  which  Mr.  Llovd 
prupo>cs  for  improving;  the  communiralion  between  the 
Ciribbeun  Sea  and  Panama.  This  line  would  l>ei;Mi  at 
Limones,  or  Navy  Bay,  about  five  miles  ea>t  ofChugres, 
which,  though  uninhabited,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  und 
might  easily  be  much  improved.  From  this  place  he  pro- 
poses a  canal  to  he  made  to  the  hanks  of  the  river  Chugres, 
which  is  only  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  harbour;  and  as 
the  intervening  tract  is  a  level,  the  canal  could  probably  be 
made  without  locks,  lliat  river  would  then  be  ascended 
to  its  junction  with  the  Trinidad  river,  and  tho  latter  to  a 
place  where  its  shores  on  the  south  bank  are  well  suited 
for  bein^  converted  into  wharfs  and  landing-places,  and 
theiiee  finally  to  Panama  or  Chorrera  by  a  railroad.  It  may 
be  supivjscd  that  if  a  more  minute  sur\'cy  were  made  of  this 
country  with  the  view  of  making  a  canal  across  the  whole 
isthmus,  a  straighter  and  shorter  line  might  be  discovered. 
Mr.  Llovd  observes  that  the  mean  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
in  the  Pacific  two  days  after  full  moon  is  2i"22  feet;  and 
that  the  difference  between  the  extreme  elevation  and  de- 
pression occasionally  amounts  to  2744  feet.  In  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  at  Chagres,  the  mean  elevation  of  the  tide  is 
oidy  I'IGfeet.  The  water  at  high-watermark  in  the  At- 
lantic is  13*55  feet  lower  than  in  the  Pacific. 

Hixtory. — Columbu9,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  being  in  search 
of  a  strait  which  would  conduct  him  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
discovered  the  whole  coast  between  Cape  Gracias  ^  Dies 
and  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Velo  in  1502  and  I5U3.  He  in- 
tended to  plant  a  small  colony  upon  the  river  Belen  in 
Veragua,  but  was  prevented  by  the  insubordination  of  his 
crew  fn)m  making  the  first  huropean  settlement  on  the 
continent  of  America.  This  was  done  in  IjIU  by  Nunez 
de  Balbua,  who  built  the  town  of  Santa  Maria,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Dnrien:  and  in  1512,  in  traversing  the  Isthmus,  he  discover- 
ed the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  the  climate  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Darion  is  vorvunhealthv,  Pedrarius  Davila  removed 
the  colony  from  Santa  Muria  to  Panamfi :  and  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  in  f}uest  of  gold,  soon  spread  over  the  Isthmus, 
and  settled  at  several  place^*.  When  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment divided  its  American  |)osscssiuns  into  large  provinces, 
the  Isthmus  of  l^inam&  was  incor])orated  into  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Granada.  The  settlements  on  this  Isthmus  were 
frequently  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Bucrancers,  espe- 
cially by  Henry  Morgan.  [Btxc  ankers]  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  Spanish  colon ici^  on  the  Tierra 
Firma  obtained  their  independence  after  a  long  and  bliMidy 
strugule,  and  the  iHthmusof  Panamfi  then  formed  first  a 
department  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  and  afterwards 
of  Now  Granada,  under  the  name  of  Istiu-j. 

(Lloyil.  in  X\\ii  Philnmrj^hirnl  TmnsnrfioJff  for  1R:^0.  and 
the  fjitnlfm  (wf*f'S^rafiifif\il  J'mrnul^  vol.  i. :  Ulloa's  I'nyttfff; 
fo  Snu^h  Amerim :  Roberts's  .Wirnttir*'  f\f  rnt/aars  arni 
Exi^ur^ionx  on  the  K*i*t  (^'Hi\t  un'i  Intrnnr  nt  Crntral 
Am**rira:  llaigh^s  SMf'/it't  of  Jhictms  Ayrrr^  Cht/i,  and 
IWn. ) 

P A N.VTHKN.Ii A  (IIom«r/r.na». the  ureiiteM  of  the  Athe- 
nian feslivala,  wob  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  (Mmcrva) 


as  tho  guardian  deity  of  the  city  CkBiivfi  «-oXtnc>.  It  i^  »a^ 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Ericthoiiius,  sun  of  Ilepl.»*tui 
(Ilarpociat.,  ITavaO.),  and  to  have  been  called  orisina;*i%  A::.c- 
nsca  ('A9r/yaia) ;  but  it  obtained  the  name  of  PunaiUbii 
in  the  time  of  Theseus,  in  conM.*quence  of  hi*  unit  nig  :-)U 
one  state  the  diff*erent  independent  ktates  into  whirh  .Viua 
hail  been  previously  divided.  (Paus.,vai.,  2,s.  1 ;  Piui^  TVl, 
c.  2U;  Thucyd.,  ii.  15.) 

There  wore  two  Athenian  festivals,  which  had  the  naipf 
of  Panathensca ;  one  of  which  was  called  the  Great  PiLi- 
thena>a  (/iiyaAa  llava^raia),  which  was  celebrated  once  i.i 
every  five  )ears  with  very  great  magnificence,  and  attracted 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  Greece ;  and  the  other,  the  Leai 
Panathenoea  (fiirpa  Ilavadijvaia),  which  was  celebrated  ewry 
year  in  the  Piraeus.  (Ilarpocrat.,  loc.  cit. ;  Plato,  De  Kep^ 
i.  1.)  When  the  Greek  writers  speak  simply  uf  iJie  fi»fi«il 
of  the  Panathenom,  it  is  sometimes  dillicuU  to  ddcrmLiie 
which  of  the  two  is  alluded  to;  but  Mhen  the  Pdnatheuva 
is  spoken  of  by  itself,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  cuiitext  ta 
murk  the  contrary,  the  presumption  is  that  the  Great  Fsaa- 
thena^a  is  meant ;  and  it  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Uemdotai 
(v.  56)  and  Demosthenes  {De  FaU.  Leg»  p.  394 ». 

The  Great  Panaiheuflaa  was  celebrated  on  the  28lb  dij  of 
IlecatombsDon  (Proclus,  quoted  by  Chnton.  FqmI.  Htii. 
p  3:25),  the  first  of  the  Athenian  months,  which  agrees  aith 
the  account  of  Demosthenes  (C  Tim'jcr.,  p.  rus.  7V9).  who 
places  it  after  the  lith  day  of  the  month.  There  is  consi- 
derable di>pute  as  to  the  time  in  which  the  Less  PanaxbeiuM 
was  celebrated.  Meursius  places  its  celebration  in  ThI^ 
gclion,  the  eleventh  of  the  Athenian  loonths;  but  PciitH 
and  Coisini,  in  Uecatombson.  Mr.  Clinton,  vho  has  ex- 
amined the  subject  at  cousiderable  length  {FomL  HtU^f. 
332-335),  supports  the  opinion  of  Meursius;  anditduvsnot 
apiHmr  improbable  that  the  I^'>sPanathenBa  vaaoelebni(4 
in  the  same  month  as  the  Great,  and  was  perhaps  omtt led 
in  the  }ear  in  which  the  gn'at  festival  occurred.  The  c«  le- 
brat  ion  of  the  Great  Punathensa  only  lasted  one  day  in  the 
time  of  Hipparchus  (Thucyd.,  vi.  56) ;  but  it  was  continued 
in  later  times  fur  several  days. 

At  both  of  the  PanathenoDa  there  were  gynnnastic  nmcs 
(Pind., /$/Am..  iv.  42;  Pollux,  viii.  93),  among  vhicb  iha 
torch-race  seems  to  have  been  very  popular.  In  the  line 
of  Socrates  there  was  introduced  at  the  Ijes»s  Panathrnea  s 
torch-race  on  horseback.  (Plato,  De  RefK»  i.  1.)  At  tU 
Great  Panathenoea  there  was  alito  a  musical  eoniest.  and  • 
recitation  of  the  Homeric  poems  by  rhapsodisls.  (Lycurg^  C. 
Leocr,,  p.  2U9.)  The  victors  in  these  contests  were  rewarded 
with  vessels  of  sarred  oil.  ( Pmd.,  Xem^  x.  64,  and  Scholia; 
Schol.  on  Soph.  Oed.  Cfti.,  6!»8.) 

The  most  celebrated  part  however  of  the  Great  PulIIb^ 
naic  festival  was  the  solemn  procession  dro^irq),  in  vhirk 
the  PeplustllrirXoc)  or  sacred  robe  of  Athena  was  carnal 
through  the  Ceramicus  and  other  principal  |Hiru  of  the  ctfr 
to  the  Parthenon,  and  suspended  before  the  stalueuf  tiie  god- 
dess within.  This  Peplus  was  covered  with  embroidcfy 
(TotKiXfiara,  Plato,  Kuthyph.,  c.  6),  on  which  was  represented 
the  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  es|iecially  tlieeipUti 
of  Zeus  and  Athena  (Plato,  luc,  cit, ;  Eurip.,  H^eub,,  46*1 
and  also  the  achir\ements  of  the  hemes  in  the  Attic  mt* 
thology,  whence  Aristophanes  speaks  of*  men  worthy  of  lUi 
land  and  of  the  Peplus.'  {Equit.,  564.)  The  embroidery  vm 
worked  by  young  virgins  of  tho  noblest  families  in  Athcw 
(called  ipyntiTivai\  of  whom  two  were  superintendents,  with 
the  name  of  Arrephone.  When  the  festival  was  ceMimted. 
the  IVpIus  was  brought  down  from  the  Acropolis,  vbcie  « 
had  been  worked,  and  was  suspended  like  a  sail  upon  a  sluf 
(Pans.,  xxix.  1,  s.  I),  which  was  then  drawn  thrw^h  tht 
principal  ]Nirts  of  the  city.  The  procession  which  aeeun- 
panied  it  consisted  of  persons  of  all  ajies  and  both  se!iea  '^ 
foreigners  resident  at  Athens  as  well  as  of  ciiixeni.  ' 
old  men  carried  olive  branches  in  their  hands,  whence  Inn 
wore  called  llinllophori  (OoXXo^poi),  and  the  young  nca 
apjvcared  with  arms  in  their  hands,  at  least  in  the  linri/ 
Hipparchus.  (Thucyd.,  vi.  56.)  The  young  women  earned 
baskets  on  their  heads,  whence  they  were  called  Cooepburi 
(rai'r^^opDi).  The  sacrifices  were  very  numerous  on  this  urca- 
sion.  During  the  supremacy  of  Athens  every  subject  suit 
had  to  furnisli  an  ox  for  the' festival.  (Schol.  on  Arisluph. 
A'mA.,  385.)  It  was  a  season  of  general  ji>y;  even  pnwce^ 
werc^  accustomed  to  be  liberated,  that  they  might  lake  («rt 
in  the  g«>iieial  rejoicing.  (Schol.  on  I>emo»th.  7>im.^- 
ls4.)  Atter  the  battle  of  Mai  at  hon,  it  was  usual  furibe 
herald  at  the  Great  Panathenica  to  pray  for  the  good  of 
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le  Plat^eans  as  well  as  of  the  Athenians.    (Herod.,  vu 

II.) 

The  procession,  which  has  been  described  above,  formed 
le  subject  of  the  bat-r^e&  which  embellished  the  outside 
'  the  temple  of  the  Parthenon,  which  are  generally  known 
f  the  name  of  the  Panathenaio  friejce.  The  blocks  of 
larble  of  which  this  friese  was  originally  composed,  were 
iree  feet  four  inches  hieh,  and  they  formed  a  connected 
.^nes  of  524  feet  in  lengA.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
ieze,  which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  antient 
orks  of  art,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  described 
I  the  *  Blsin  Marbles,'  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
hffuston  o7  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  i,  p.  161-231. 

A  full  and  detailed  account  of  this  festival  is  given  by 
feursius,  in  a  work  on  the  subject,  which  is  printed  in  the 
iventh  volume  of  the  'Thesaurus*  of  Gronovius. 

PA  NAY.    [PHU.1PPINK  Islands.] 

PANCAKE,  a  thin  cake  of  batter  fried  or  baked  in  a 
ID.  The  annual  custom  of  frying  pancakes  (in  turn- 
)g  or  tossing  which  in  the  pan  there  was  usually  a  good 
eal  of  pleasantrv  in  the  kitchen)  is  still  retained  in 
lany  families  of  the  better  sort  throughout  the  king- 
om  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  was  formerly  universal. 
be  church  beil  which  used  to  be  rung  on  that  day,  to 
ill  the  people  together,  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  for  the 
irpose  of  confessing  their  sins,  was  called  the  pancake-bell, 
name  which  it  still  retains  in  some  places.  At  New- 
e^  n-Tyne,  Brand  says,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Nicholas 
ur  tolled  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  this  day; 

op>  are  immediately  shut  up,  offices  closed,  and  all  kind 

business  ceases,  a  little  carnival  ensuing  for  the  ro- 
under of  the  day.  Macauley,  in  his  *  History  and  Anti- 
itiesof  Claybrook  in  Leicestershire,*  8vo.,  London,  1791, 

128,  says,  'On  Shrove  Tuesday  a  bell  rings  at  noon, 

:h  is  meant  as  a  signal  for  the  people  to  begin  frying 
eir  pancakes.* 
According  to  Brand  {Popular  Antiq,,  vol.  i.,  p.  73),  a  kind 

pancake  feast  preceding  Lent  was  used  in  the  Greek 
iurch,  from  whence  we  may  probably  have  borrowed  it, 
th  pasche  eggs  and  other  such  ceremonies.  The 
isses,  Hakluyt  says,  begin  their  Lent  always  eight  weeks 
fore  Easter.  The  first  week  they  eat  eggs,  milk,  cheese, 
d  butter,  and  make  great  cheer  with  pancakes  and  such 
ber  things.  [Shrovetidb] 
PA'NCHA-T ANTRA,  a  celebrated  collection  of  fables 

the  Sanscrit  languaee.  It  owes  its  name  to  its  division 
to  five  Tanircu,  or  chapters,  which  are  headed — 1,  mitra 
\eda  (dissension  of  friends);  2,  mitra  prd;?/!  (acquisition 

friends);  3,  kdkolukiya  (inveterate  enmity;  lit.,  'the 
of  the  crow  {kdka)  and  the  owl  {uluka)  ;*  4,  Idbda  pra- 
(loss  of  advantage) ;  5,  aparikshita  cdritva  (incon- 
ioiaieness).  It  is  also  more  commonly  known  in  India 
ider  the  name  Pdnchopdkhydna  (pdncha-updhhydna), 
he  five  (collections  of)  stories.*  The  author  is  reputed  to 
ive  been  Vishnu-Sarmfi,  and  the  collection  was  probably 
tt  published  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  for  it  quotes  Vara- 
imira,  who  did  not  write  till  a.d.  440,  and  it  was  carried 
om  India  to  Persia  in  the  reign  of  Nushirvan,  king  of 
irsia,  who  died  a.d.  679. 

Barsuyeh,  the  phvsician  of  this  prince,  who  was  the  im- 
irter  of  the  Fdncna- tantra,  got  it  translated  into  old  Per- 
under  the  title  of  The  Fables  qf  Bidpai  (in  Sanscrit, 
uMf^priffOt '  tlie  fViend  to  science,*  or '  the  physician').  In 
e  year  760  a.d.  or  thereabouts,  it  was  translated  into 
rabicby  Abdallah  Ebn-Mokafia.  under  the  title  ATo/i/a  va 
^amanck^  from  Karataka  and  Damanaka^  the  Sanscrit 
imes  of  the  two  jackals  who  are  the  chief  interlocutors  in 
ye  fkrst  Tcuitra,  in  the  same  way  as  Sanjtvaka,  the  name 
r  the  ox  who  fiills  and  is  left  behind,  is  transformed  into 
'hanzebeh  in  the  Arabic  version.  From  this  Arabic  version, 
om  a  Greek  translation  of  it  by  Simeon  Sethi,  about  the 
ear  I U90,  and  from  a  Latin  translation  by  John  of  Capua, 
I  the  thirteenth  century,  this  collection  of  fables  was  Iran- 
red  to  all  the  languap;esof  Europe,  and  most  of  the  stories 
I  which  it  is  composed  are  familiar  to  persons  conversant 
ntb  modern  literature;  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  faith- 
ul  dog  killed  by  the  hasty  parent,  after  having  successfully 
pitrded  the  Ufe  of  her  child,  which  appears  in  most  Euro- 

EQ  collections  of  fables,  and  also  forms  the  object  of  a 
lad  ('  Bath  Gellert '),  is  derived  from  the  story  of  the 
^ihful  ichneumon  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pdncha-tantra ; 
^  an  incident  from  the  story  of  Dcva-Sarmd,  in  the  first 


book,  appears  among  other  works  in  the  Cheveux  coupes  of 
Guerin,  in  Massinger*s  •  Guardian,*  and  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  *  Woman  pleased.*  The  original  text  of  the 
Pdncha-tantra  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but  there  is  a 
Sanscrit  epitome  of  it,  known  by  the  name  Hitapadipa  (the 
friendly  instruction),  which  is  in  the  hands  of  all  Sanscrit 
scholars,  and  has  been  translated  both  bv  Sir  C.  Wilkint 
and  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  It  seems  that  the  Panchatantra  was 
composed  at  or  near  the  city  of  Mihilapur,  or  St.  Thomd, 
which  is  called  Mihildrdpyam,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
book. 

In  the  •  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  vol.  i., 
p.  153,  there  is  an  admirable  '  Analytical  Account  of  the 
Pdncka-tantra,  illustrated  with  occasional  translations,'  by 
Professor  Wilson. 

PANCRA'TIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  AmaryllidesB,  having  a  funnel-shaped  fiower  with  a  long 
tube.  Six  superior  sepals,  and  as  many  stamens,  which  are 
inserted  on  the  edge  of  a  1 2-cleft  membranous  cup.  Pistil 
single.  The  name  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  some  plant 
allied  to  Sctlla  marittma,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  made 
out  by  botanists.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of 
ornamental  plants,  found  in  the  eouinootial  parts  both  of 
the  old  and  of  the  new  world,  ana  of  which  one  species 
extends  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
mostly  highly  ornamental  plants  with  white  flowers,  many 
of  them  fragrant :  they  are  commonly  cultivated  in  stoves, 
and  require  a  mixture  of  light  loam  and  rich  vegetable 
mould,  with  little  water  when  not  in  a  growine  state. 

PA'NCREAS  is  a  secreting  gland  situated  behind  the 
stomach  and  extending  from  the  spleen  transversely  across 
the  vertebral  column  to  the  duodenum.  In  man  it  is  of  an 
elongated  and  slightly  flattened  form,  broadest  at  its  right 
extremity,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth  towards  the 
left.  It  is  of  a  firm  consistence,  lobulated,  and  very  similar 
in  structure  to  the  salivary  glands,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  often  called  the  salivary  gland  of  the  abdomen.  It  it 
chiefly  composed  of  the  ramifications  of  the  main  duct, 
through  which  its  secretion  is  poured  into  the  bile-duct,  or 
into  the  duodenum  by  a  separate  aperture  close  to  that  of 
the  bile-duct.  [Liver.]  The  trunk  of  the  pancreatic  duct, 
soon  after  its  opening  into  the  end  of  the  bile-duct, 
or  into  the  duodenum,  dilates  and  passes  along  the  middle 
of  the  gland,  giving  off  on  each  side  numerous  branches, 
which,  again  and  again  dividing,  terminate  in  minute  cells 
or  lobules,  which  are  closed  on  all  sides,  and  are  congregated 
in  bunches  to  form  the  principal  lobes  of  the  glands. 

Upon  the  walls  of  these  ducts  and  their  saccular  termi- 
nations the  blood-vessels  of  the  pancreas  ramify  and  form  a 
close  capillary  net-work,  through  whose  walls  the  peculiar 
secretion  is  poured.  This  is  a  ropy,  slightly  acid,  and  opaline 
fluid,  very  similar  to  saliva,  containing  a  small  (juantitv  of 
albumen  and  some  other  animal  matters  in  solution.  It  is 
presumed  to  assist  in  the  ofiice  of  assimilating  the  food, 
which,  just  before  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  added,  has  been 
converted  into  chyme  in  the  stomach,  and  is  undergoing 
the  process  of  conversion  into  chyle ;  but  the  exact  nature 
of  its  function  is  at  present  unknown.    [Diobstion.] 

The  pancreas  is  found  in  its  least  developed  form  in  flifa; 
in  some  of  which  it  consists  of  simple  or  slightly  branching 
tubes  or  sacs,  attached  to  the  duodenum  very  near  its  com- 
mencement, and  commonly  called  appendices  pyloricse.  In 
the  amphibia  and  birds  it  gradually  increases  in  the  com- 

Elexity  of  its  arrangement,  and  it  is  most  compact  and  most 
ighly  developed  in  the  mammalia. 

Of  all  the  organs  in  the  body,  the  pancreas  is  probably 
the  least  liable  to  disease,  and  those  from  which  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  to  have  suffered  are  not  indicated  during  life 
by  any  peculiar  symptoms. 
PANDA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  genus  Ailurui  (F.  Cuv.). 
On  the  6th  November,  1821,  an  elaborate  description  of 
this  interesting  animal  bv  General  Hardwicke  was  read  to 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London.  The  publication  was  de- 
layed till  the  author's  return  to  England,  when  he  brought 
with  him  a  second  skull  of  the  same  species  from  India. 
Whilst  the  paper  was  going  through  the  press,  he  found 
that  a  description  and  figure  nad  been  recently  published  by 
M.  F.  Cuvier  in  his  Htetoire  des  Mammiftree,  under  the 
name  of  Ailurue  /ulgene,  and  the  General's  name  was 
therefore,  with  his  consent,  suppressed. 

The  French  attribute  the  discovery  of  the  animal  to  1( 
DttvaueeL 
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Gmerie  Charaeler.—Head  lubglobow,  pwit ;  /act  tubro- 
tund;  duekt  ViivuA;  forehead  ta.1,  elongbled,  broftd ;  tongue 
rather  rough ;  Miovi  ihort,  conical,  very  broad  ;  rietu*  mo- 
derate; rkinarium  obtuw;  nottrilt  terminal;  ear*  ihort, 
meute,  distant,  tiUoui  ;  eyt*  approximated  lo  the  rhmarium 
mnd  placed  anteriorly ;  mort/Zfi  inlumBscent;  mandibU  t,\i\)- 
racondite ;  a  few  white  vibritia.  Neck  ihorL  Bodu  large, 
cf  lindrical,  obese,  clothed  with  a  very  villous  under-fur,  and 
long,  equal,  rather  soft  bairi,  downy  at  their  baM.  Toit  of 
the  length  of  the  body,  very  large  at  the  base,  cylindrical, 
■ubattenuated  at  the  tip  and  cloihed  with  very  long  ipread- 
ing  hair.  Feet  plantigrade,  ftve-loed ;  the  tale*  (nickly 
clothed  with  a  very  line  down  ;  clou*  falculate,  compreiaed, 
arcuate,  very  sharp  (retractile). 

6  1  — I 

Dental  formula:— IncUotJ,  -  ;  canine*,  -r^  ;    mobn, 

»-4       -. 


es^enaes^rfiJ) 


A.  litrni  Tin  of  lli«  IrHh  of  llw  inii>«  >•.  M  Ihn  *n  •>«  vlihli  B. 
Ill*  Hsi  u  th^  in  tm  aUhml.  C,  liWInl  Tl«r  oT  Oh  Itvlh  la  Iha  Iowr 
]■>.  u  tbrymppcuTtlhln.     iJ.  Itw  ....--. 


.  Hpi*Fi«wi  *,  lo 


.     (Hudvlcka.iiH.  rn< 


'Kxua^n,  Ailunu  fttisent.    (F.  Cuvier.) 

Detcnplion. — Body  above  beautiful  fulvoui  brown,  which 
b«oomea  lighter  on  the  back  and  auuinesagolden  hue.  The 
brown  colour  extendi  with  a  lomewhat  deeper  shade  lo  the 
Deck,  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  ears  posteriorly  ;  a  band 
of  the  same  colour  arises  from  the  ears,  and  unites  to  the 
back  of  Ihe  neck.  The  face,  snout,  and  aan  while ;  a  few 
ftilvous  and  yellowish  hsiis  aremited  with  the  white  cover- 
ing of  the  forehead.  The  abdomen  and  extremities  black, 
and  separated  by  adennedline  from  the  colourof  the  upper 
parts.  The  (ail  U  banded  allemalely  fulvous  brown  and 
yellow,  and  tipped  with  black.  Tlio  woolly  covering  of  the 
soles  of  the  feet  of  a  black  or  gre)ish  colour.  Len({tb  of 
the  head  7}  inches ;  from  the  occiput  to  the  root  uf  (be  tail 
19^  inches;  length  of  Ibn  tail  13  inches:  tola)  3  feet  6 
inches.     (Hatdwicke.) 

'  The  peculiarities  of  our  animal,'  says  ihe  General  in  eon- 
tinuallon,  'on  which  ils  rank  as  a  genus  depends,  are  strik- 
ing and  prominent;  but  its  diiiposition  in  a.  natural  series 
is  still  obscure,  as  it  resembles  in  several  characters  the  in- 
dividuals of  thai  Bubdii'ision  of  digitit^rade  earnnssiers,  from 
which  it  differs  esienlialty  both  in  its  leelh  and  in  its  plan- 
tigrade walk.  Among  ihe  peculiarities  of  our  animal  are 
lo  be  noticed  the  great  breadth  of  the  rostrum  and  the  sin- 
gular structure  of  Ihe  leelh :  hut  the  mmt  remarkable  cha- 
racter, and  Ihat  on  whirh  its  di&tinntion  iirincipally  depends, 
is  the  form  of  Ihe  project Ing  points  of  the  posterior  grinders. 
Thill  character,  as  far  as  our  obMr^alion  extend*,  is  pecu- 
liar; It  does  not  exist,  except  in  a  small  degree,  in  any 
Other  genus  of  varnivarous  quadrupeds.    The  truncation  u 


in  our  opinion,  lo  original  ■Iruetuivi  and  is  i 
diiccd  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  points  We  oh 
both  in  the  skull  of  a  young  animal  and  in  thai  of  It 
specimen  from  which  Ihe  annexed  drawing  vaa  Bad 
our  description  is  confirmed  by  a  careful  conparisoi 
relative  elevalian  of  the  point*  of  Ibe  two  anicfior  gi 
in  which,  although  they  are  equally  exposed  to  at 
this  trunr^tion  is  not  observed.  The  marina  bound 
truncated  points,  as  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  ant 
scribed  and  perfect,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  being  wm 
by  attrition.  In  tbe  disposition  and  even  in  tW  : 
the  teeth,  our  animal  bears  some  resemblance  lo  iW 
Naaua  and  Procyon;  but  theM  differ  eaanlianj 
lengihened  form  uf  ihe  head,  and  in  Ibe  extended  r 
which  is  terminated  by  a  flexible  rbinarinia  ;  lb 
differ  in  the  number,  character,  and  distribulieM 
grindos.  Nasua  and  IVocym  have  in  boA  ji 
grinders,  of  which  the  three  anteriorarahlM  gilBnil 
uf  those  which  follow,  none  of  Ihe  pointa,  nrmi  im  ll 
stale,  exhibit  the  truncation  above  described.  Ov 
has  only  one  false  grinder  with  a  compound  erowi^ 
four  posterior  grinders  an  large  and  highly  coHf 
the  first  of  these  in  Ihe  upper  jaw  eorreaMnda  « 
fourth  grinders  in  fiataa  and  /VnyoR,  ana  iIm  fa 
attenuated  and  scute;  but  the  poitsrior  grindnra ■ 
peculiar  and  characteristic  in  their  straetnre,' 

Ifabili,  1^.— GeneralHardwickestateithatlhbs 
haunts  are  about  rivers  and  mountain-torrents, 
much  in  Ireea,  and  feeds  on  birds  and  the  amaltcr  i 
peds,  and  is  frequently  discovered  by  its  load  cry 
resembline  the  word  IfTia,  oflen  repeating  tin 
Hence  is  derived  one  of  Ihe  local  names  by  wh 
known.     It  is  also  called  tbe  CAifira, 

Z.oc<i/i'fy.— Himalaya  chain  of  hills  between  Nep 
the  Snowv  Mountains  (Hardwicke,  Ijmti.  TVaw.  i 
In  Mr.  Hodgson's  calalogua  of  tlie  anhnals  obse 
Nenaul  fZoot.  Proc.,  1834). 

Cuvier  declares  the  Ailurul  to  bt  OM  of  Um  BM 
tiful  of  quadrupeds. 
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AihuuiM^ens.    (F.  CuTJtr.) 

e  S^Mm.— Cuvier  pUces  Ailums  omong  the 
een  Proeyon  (Racoon)  and  llie  Beiituroiiga 
.  B.  Fischer  ari'aiigcs  it  between  Gulo  (Glut- 
1c/iJ<F,  Cuv.,  Paradnxurta  and  Ictidc»  of  F. 
enriennes).  M.  Lesson  fi'lloKs  Cuvier.  Mr. 
Ias$i(lcatiDnorQu:idrupeds')saysofit/\Vhether 
oads  lo  Ibe  Racoons,  or  whecher  these  latter 
Bean,  are  queations  which  need  not  here  be 
jTier  has  placeil  ihetn  toiicllier,  and  we  may 
It  fullow  his  exani|i1c.'  In  the  arrangement 
the  Tol.)  the  form  aiijioais  to  be  atlogclbcr 

A'CE.E  are  arborescent  or  bushy  plants,  wirh 
word-s)iaped  Icavc!!,  resembling  ihuso  of  tlic 
uallyarran|;cd  in  a  maimer  so  obviously  spiral 
commonly  called  Eciew-pineii.  In  a  natural 
shey  are  classed  wilh  Enduitcns,  amonn  which 
e  estiecialty  in  Ihi:  genus  Panil:inii9,  remark- 
siems  forking  repearedly.  Their  tluwer»  have 
rate,  and  quite  covering  the  spadi\  on  which 


they  grow.  Tlie  male  flowers  consist  of  single  stamens  viih 
tn'O'Celled  anthers;  ibe  females  of  naked  une-cc  I  led  ovaries, 
wilh  solitary  ascending  or  numerous  parietal  ovules.  The 
fruil  consists  of  a  mass  of  ovaries  collected  into  a  tubercntaled 
head,  and  either  dry  and  fibrous  or  Heshy  end  sncculenl. 

These  plants  chieUy  abound  in  the  Mascaren  islands  nud 
in  tile  Indian  Archipelaf;o.  of  which  they  form  a  conspicuous 
feature.  The  species  of  Pandanus,  Vaquois.  or  Serew-pino. 
are  readily  known  by  ibi^ir  spiral  leaves,  dichotumous  babir, 
and  the  long  roots  emitted  by  the  sides  of  their  trunk  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  it  down  in  the  loose  Mud  among 
which  they  Rrow,  in  order  to  assist  in  which  each  root  is 
furnished  wilh  a  partial  exfoliation  of  the  end,  whicli,  in 
the  form  of  a  cup,  adheres  lo  ibe  root,  for  Ihe  purposi-,  as  is 
supposed,  of  holdinE  water  during  the  period  tliat  the  root 
it  passing  through  the  dry  air.  The  genus  Freyciiieiia,  on 
the  conirary,  is  composed  of  plants  wiili  long  scrambling  or 
rooting  stems,  not  branching  like  PandanuH,  indeed  seldom 
becoming  what  can  be  called  a  Ireo;  and,  Vihea  in  flower, 
adorned  with  gaily  coloured  spalhes  from  which  ihe  young 
inflorescence  protrudes.  It  can  scarcely  be  haid  that  the 
plants  of  this  order  are  of  any  known  use  to  man,  except  as 
furnishing,  in  common  with  many  others,  a  good  material 
for  thatching. 

PA'NDANUS.anamc  derived  from  the  Malay  Aindiin^, 
and  that  of  a  genua  o^  plaitts,  from  which  the  natural  famdy 
of  Pandanacea;,  or  Screw-Pine  tribe,  has  derived  its  name, 
being  so  named  IJrom  their  leaves,  which  resemble  those  of  tlio 
pine-apple,  and  are  inserted  spirally  along  the  stem.  The 
species  are  found  in  ibcislandsof  ihe  Iropicul  ocean,  in  those 
of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  part* 
of  India.  One  species.  P.  odoratisiimu*,  being  highly  fra- 
grant, is  much  esteemed  in  all  Asiatic  countries,  either 
where  it  will  grow  or  where  ils  essence  is  known,  ll  is  con- 
stantly referred  lo  by  the  Sanscrit  poets  as  may  be  seen  in 
WilMin's  '  Hindu  Theatre.'  by  the  name  Kelaha,  and  as 
the  Keora  and  Ketnee  of  the  Hindus.  The  Aiabs  call  it 
Aasee.and  A  viienn  a  describes  it  under  the  nameof.,4rmaA. 
Oil  impregnated  wilh  the  odour  of  ils  lluwers  and  the  dis- 
tilled water  are  highly  esteemed  both  fur  iheir  odour  and 
their  medicinal  use  as  stimulants.  Dr.  Roxburgh  stales 
it  is  the  lender  white  leavesorihe  flowers,  chiefly  those 
of  the  male,  whicli  yield  the  very  delightful  fra^ance  for 
which  this  plant  is  so  cclobraled.  Iliis  sjiccies  is  common  in 
the  puninsulaof  India,  where  it  is  called  Colders  Bush;  in 
Mauritius  it.  as  well  as  other  species,  is  known  as  tho 
Vaquois  Plant;  in  Otaheite. a  species  is  called  tbeWbarra 
Tree,  being  in  all  highly  esleeiue<l  fui:  ils  odour,  as  well  as 
for  Ihe  useful  purposes  lo  wliich  it  m^y  be  applied.  The 
lower  pulpy  part  of  the  drupes  is  sometimes  eaten,  as  is  also 
the  terminal  bud,  like  that  uT  the  cabbage-palm,  and  like- 
-"  -  ilio  tender  while  base  of  the  leaves,  eulier  raw  or  boiled, 
uunng  times  of  scarcity.  It  Terms  an  excellent  hcdj'e,  but 
occupies  too  much  space.  The  ruvis  are  composed  of  lough 
fibres,  which  are  used  by  basket-makers  lo  tie  their  work, 

id  are  soft  etiou!>h  to  bo  employed  as  corks.  The  leaves  are 

imposed  of  tough  longitudinul  fibrvs,  while  and  glossy. 

quality  which  adapts  them  for  covering  huts,  making 
matting,  as  well  as  for  cordage  in  the  South  Sea  islands. 

id  in  the  Mauritius  for  making  sacks  for   their  coffee. 

ear,  and  grain. 

PANDECT.    [.Tustixiam's  Legislation.] 

PANDl'ON.    [Bali>  Buzzahd] 

PANDCRA  (Malacohisy).     [Pyloridia^s.] 

PANDUS.    [Mahabhakatah] 

PANEGYRIC  (from  the  Greek  *  panet-yricua,'  «-aw,yu- 
pucic  XoTot)  is  1  species  of  oration  in  praise  of  a  person  or 
thing,  so  called  because  such  discourses  used  to  be  de- 
livered in  anlient  Greece  on  Ihe  occasion  of  great  public 
festivals  before  the  whole  assembly,  '  pan*gyri»,'  of  the 
people.  The  orator  began  bv  praising  the  deity  who  presidud 
over  the  festival,  such  as  Jupiter  in  the  Olympic  Games 
and  Apollo  in  the  Pythian :  he  then  spoke  in  praise  m 
the  community  or  lown  in  which  the  games  were  held,  and 
lastly  of  the  magistrates,  the  champions,  and  especially  the 
victors  who  gained  the  prices.  Aftecwards  the  name  come 
to  bo  applied  to  political  orations  delivered  in  the  senile  or 
mncil  of  a  state  in  praise  of  that  stale  or  of  the  leading 
icn  or  man  in  it.     The  panegyrical  oration  of  Isociates  is 

line  specimen  of  the  kind,  in  which  he  comraemurales  the 
glories  of  Athens,  the  services  which  it  had  rendered  to 
Greece  in  general,  and  the  whole  with  a  view  to  nourish 
friendly  feelings  between  it  sud  the  other  Greek  statM. 
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Tlw  Panathenaic  oration  of  liocratM  b  anotber  coinpwition 
of  Ihe  ume  cUks. 

Under  tlie  Roman  empire  panE^ric*  irere  compoaed  in 
praiie  of  llie  aiu|>crort.  Pliny's  panagyrio  of  Tiajan  ii  a 
well  known  i|>eciiacn  of  thii  kind.  Panegyric*  became 
fkvquent  under  Ihe  late  emperor*,  bolh  of  the  EaM  and  the 
West,  in  Greek  and  in  Latin;  thejr  are  moil ly  however 
written  In  a  fuliiomc  and  adulatory  ityle.  We  have  pane- 
gyrict  of  Conilanline,  Conilanlius,  Juitinian, Tbeodosiu*. 
and  other*,  which,  il'eoneulled  with  ititiriminatioD,  may  be 
uiehil  for  hitloriial  purpoie*  and  for  lupplyinit  dcSoieneie*  in 
the  hi*tariani  of  thine  time*.  Bunodius,  bi*bop  of  Pavia, 
wrote  a  panegyric  in  praite  of  Thaodorio. 

Panrgyrici  have  alio  been  written  in  verio.  The  poam 
of  Tibullu*  in  praiia  of  Meisala  i*  a  speciiDBn  of  this  kind, 
a*  well  a*  limilar  conipMiliont  by  Claudianui,  Sidoniua,  and 

In  modem  time*  panejoTics  have  bocn  written  fa^  Roman 
Catholic  preacher*  in  honour  of  portiouUr  >aiaia.  Giordani, 
an  Italian  contemporary  author,  wrote  a  panegyric  in  prai*e 
of  Napoleon,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Pliny.  Bui  the  pane- 
syrical  *tyle  leems  no  longer  in  arjnrdance  with  the  laite  of 
our  age,  and  itd  esiential  character  i*  too  laudatory  to  pleata 
minds  of  an  independent  cast, 

PANEL.  Tbi*  term  in  SngHth  law  denote*  a  imall 
•chedule  of  paper  or  parchment  containing  the  names  of 
jurora  returned  by  the  theriff  or  other  miniilarial  officer  for 
the  trial  of  iuaet  in  court*  of  common  lav.  The  enroll- 
ment uf  the  name*  upon  Ihi*  *cheduie  is  called  impanelling 
a  jury  ;  the  ministerial  officer  it  also  said  to  army  the  n  a  meg 
in  the  panel.  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  doublA^l ;  Sir 
Ed  vara  Coke  says,  'Panel  isan  English  word, and  signiflelh 
ft  little  pari,  for  a  pant  is  a  part,  and  a  panel  is  a  Itltle  part' 
(Co.  Litt.,  158  b).  Spelman  derivei  Ihe  word  tram  pagella, 
a  little  page,  supposing  ibeg  to  be  changed  to  ».  (Spelmin'i 
Olo*s.,lit.  'Panella').  Both  these etymoTusies  seem  tu  bein- 
correcl.  In  the  old  book  calltil  '  Les  Termu*  do  la  Ley,' 
panel  i*  *aid  1o  come  fVom  the  French  word  panna,  a  ikin ; 
whence  in  barbarous  I^tin  might  come  panallu*  at  panella, 
■ignifyinj  a  little  skin  of  parchment.  This  n'onid  denote 
the  jury  panel  pretty  accurately,  end  the  history  of  il*  appear- 
nnee  a*  an  expresjion  in  Snglish  procedure  is  consistent 
with  its  derivation  from  the  French, 

In  the  earliest  record*  of  the  furma  of  jury-process,  a* 
given  by  Gianville,  it  appears  that  the  sheriff  wa*  com- 
manded by  the  writs  in  certain  real  actions  to  causa  to  be 
■rabreviatei)  (imbrcviari  (acere)  the  nsmes  of  the  jurora 
by  whom  the  land  in  question  was  viewed.  But  at  this  time 
the  word  ftanfl  never  occurs,  nor  is  it  used  by  Bracton, 
Flela,  or  Bnllon,  nor  in  any  statute  earlier  than  20  Edw.  Ill 
c.  G  (1349),  whirh  forbids  sheriffs  from  putting  suspected 
persons  in  arragt  ofpanelt.  This  was  precisely  the  period 
at  which  the  French  language  began  to  be  fully  introduced 
into  our  law  proceedings.  [iMders*  'Tract  on  the  Use  of 
the  French  Language  in  our  Anlient  Law*.')  Thit  comni- 
dcncc  render*  il  not  improbable  that  the  word  panel,  from 
pantile  and  panne,  may  have  been  introduced  with  many 
other  French  term*  about  thi*  period. 

In  Scotch  criminal  law,  the  accused,  who  is  called  a  d«- 
ftndcr  till  his  appearance  to  an*wer  a  charge,  i*  afterwards 
atylcl  the  pantiel.  Tlie  etymology  of  this  word  al*c  i* 
doubtful.  (Jameson's  Dictionary,  ad  verb.)  But  it  in 
possible  that  il  may  have  the  same  origin  as  our  English 
word,  as  in  Scotch  proceedings  a  prisoner  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  entered  in  pannel  to  stand  tnal.  (Arnot's  Criminal 
Triul;  p.  12) 

PANGOLINS,  a  name  in  common  use  to  designate  the 
Scaly  Ant-eatert,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word  An- 
go'ltng,  which  signiClei  in  the  Jai-anese  language,  according 
to  Selw,  an  animal  which  rolls  ilaelf  into  the  fbrm  of  a  hall. 
The  Bengalese  name  is  Ba^aThila,  or  Reptilt  of  itone. 
These  animals  form  the  genus  Manit  of  Linnteus. 

Like  the  Hairy  Ant  ratert  f.hfyrmeropkixsa'i  {Ant- 
Eitkr;  Tamandva],  the  Pangnlin*  are  toothle**,  and 
furnished  with  a  very  cKtenniblc  tongue ;  bul  their  tegu- 
mentary  oovering  is  very  different,  for  their  boily,  liinbs, 
and  tail  are  clad  in  a  panoply  consisting  of  great  trenchant 
■cale*  overlapping  each  other  like  tile*,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  scale- armour  when  the  animal  is  on  its  feet.  When  il  i* 
vigoruuslv  attacked,  and  often  on  the  first  approach  of  dan- 
ger, it  rolls  itself  up  in  the  shape  of  a  ball;  and  Ihen  tho 
tmiehant  (calei  are  erected,  and  offer  their  sharp  edgea  to 


Geographical  Diilribution. — The  antient  conlinc 
only.    Asia  and  Africa. 

We  must  flrsi  call  the  rsader**  atlantion  to  thoae  ' 
tho  organiiation  of  this  form  which  are  most  «« 

OkaaKizATiON. 
SHeMoa.—^ttiih  a  mm  or  leaaelongaiad  eon*,  « 
base  rounded.  Orbit*  small,  round,  ooeupving  ne«. 
half  of  ite  length,  and  sitiuted  toward*  theloww  mi: 
sides:  the^  arecontequentlvvery  much  *epar*lM  6t 
other.  The  lyKomalic  arches  ara  incomplete,  and 
on*  level  with  the  palate.  Tliebonaaof  thenoaearei 
on  their  inferior  border,  and  enter  above  intoaiwteli 
in  the  froiitui  bones.  The  articulation  of  tbMi  w 
maxillary  bones  descend*  obliquely  to  ttM  orbi^and 
tinued  in  the  same  direction  with  the  palatine  hme 
maxillary  bone  doe*  not  enter  into  the  orbit ;  it  ten 
at  the  point  where  it  gives  ulT  its  lygomalic  apophysu 
is  short  and  pointed.  The  palatine  bone  itself  fan 
little,  the  baae  of  thi*  apophysii.  Then  ia  no  1m 
bone,  or,  if  there  i*  one.  it  is  eitreroely  Kiiall,  wid 
ia  the  lachrymal  Itule,  and  pierced  in  the  aogb  of 
within,  between  the  frontal  and  palatine  booM.  Thi 
parietal  suture  is  hardly  angular  backwards,  bul  tbei 
suture  forma  a  fairly  defined  angle  belwean  tb*  | 
borders  of  Ihe  parietal  bones.  Cuvier  could  uol  dM 
interparietal  bone.  The  anterior  sphenoid  ben* 
temple  ii  fit  tram  reaching  the  nuietU  booa.  nt 
bone  i«  articulated  with  that  ana  the  temporal  bom 
posterior  sphenoid  bone  does  not  reach  the  frontal, 
minste*  opposite  the  origin  of  the  Eygomatic  proeeai 
temporal  bone.  In  Ibis  pUce  it  coniribut*t  to 
focel,  whioh  is  lunk  in  fiont  of  the  tympanic  oa 
i*  no  jugal  bone,  and  the  temporal  and  maxi 
malic  apophyses  are  only  joined  by  a  ligament. 
panic  cavity  must  be  osxified  at  ■  late  pariid  oa 
(Juvie*  never  taw  it  except  under  the  torn  rfa 


lU  of  iltmil  ptf^clyla  (  (,1 
««tl»1tl»,«l.ft<-h^l 


).  Vo>ii  »rKAywa(EnL' 
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>re  if  indeed  a  large  petrous  bone  behind  it, 
t  the  lon-er  Kurfacu  of  the  ikull.  Above  ihia 
emporal  bone  i»  lumid,  and  contains  a  large 
ich  commaiiieaies  with  tSie  tympanic  cavity  by 
a  hole  pierced  above  the  ossiculn.  The  inlor- 
MneB  are  rather  narrow,  and  rise  obliquely  to  the 

height  of  the  nnsal  bonos.  Tliough  there  are  no 
miliary  and  palatine  bones  are  tumid  along  their 
m  Ihe  middle  of  the  palate  forms  a  long  demi- 
le  palatine  bones  terminate  obliquely  opposite  to 
I  beet,  and  are  roiitinued  from  it  by  the  pterygoid 
Jie  sphenoidal  botie,  terminating  in  a  hook  within 
al  tide  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  There  is  no  ex- 
i^ld  apophysis :  the  internal  one  is  not  separated 
phenoid  bone.  Tlie  suborbitn]  hole  is  small,  and 
>rt  canal  openi  under  the  origin  of  the  zygomatic 
I  lachrymal  hole  in  the  internal  anglooftliearch 
e.  There  are  in  the  palatine  bone  two  holes  cor- 
;  to  the  spbe no- palatine  foramina.  The  anterior 
le  is  situated  between  the  frontal  and  the  anlerior 

bone.    Theopticbolo  is  moderate.    The  spheno- 
-oundand  large.    Thcoval  isdistinct.and entirely 
enoid.     The  condyloideaii  bolo  is  large,  but  tlie 
nd  carotid  groove  are  small, 
ly  llie  aella  turcica  is  moderately  elevated :    the 

plate  is  very  lurgc,  and  d.vided  by  a  very  large 
ony  coxcorab-hl:e  crest,  separated  also  from  the 
cranium  by  »  projecting  bony  ring, 
I  of  A/(i'ii>  letradacti/laiLina.},  ManU  Maeroura 
le  Phatagin  of  Buffon,  differs  from  that  above 
in  being  more  slender,  and  also  presents  the  sin- 
having,  where  the  lachrymal  bone  should  be,  a 

piece  without  any  hole,  which,  Cuvier  believes, 

the  ethmoid  bone. 

file*. — There  is  a  general  resemblance  in  these 
f  Ihe  skrIeTon  in  the  Hairy  Ant-eaters  and  the 
,-  but  there  are  particular  differences,  as  in  the 
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scapula,  &C.,  some  of  which  ve  shall  notice.  Both  at  theta 
groups  ore  remarkable  fur  Che  great  size  of  the. lover  part 
of  the  humerus,  produced  especially  by  the  projection  of^tha 
internal  condyle  destined  for  the  attachment  for  the  power- 
ful llcxurs  whioh  work  tlie  claws.  In  ihts Hairy  Anl-ealerl 
Ihe  head  of  the  radius  is  nearly  as  round  as  it  is  in  man  and 
the  Quadrumanes,  having  a  very  complete  rotatory  power; 
but  it  is  not  so  in  the  Pangolins,  which  have  the  arliculotion 
of  Ihis  part  by  the  method  termed  ginglymus.  The  orbit 
Hid  radius  are  both  robust,  and  are  constructed  with  pro- 
lorlioas  and  views  very  different  from  those  to  be  olnerved 
n  the  Sloths,  among  which  t^cy  are  so  greatly  prolonged 
11  to  be  hardly  (It  for  aiiythioK  but  suspension  from  tree*. 
[Al,  vol.  i.,  p.  231.]  In  the  Ant-eaten  they  have  all  the 
itrength  necessary  for  tearing  down  the  nests  of  the  Ter- 
nites,  on  which  they  feed;  snd,  as  it  might  be  expected, 
be  fora-feet  of  these  quadrupeds  is,  next  to  their  akull, 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  skeleton.  The  unzueil 
phalanges  of  their  large  toes  are,  like  those  of  the  Sloths,  m> 
disposed  as  not  to  be  capable  of  curvature  in  any  other 
direction  than  downwards ;  and  are  in  effect  held  in  that 
position,  the  stalo  of  repose,  by  strong  ligaments.  In  the 
Pangolim  Ihoir  point  is  forked,  whilst  in  the  Hairy  Ant- 
eatert  it  is  only  furrowed,  and  has  at  its  base  a  strong  bony 
sheath  for  the  insertion  of  the  claw.  In  the  Pangolins  the 
)!<ineval  structure  of  the  fore'foot  is  the  same  as  in  ths 
Hairy  Ant-eat tr* ;  but  besides  thedifTerences  above  noticed, 
the  scanhoi'd  and  semilunar  bones  of  Ihe  carpus  are  coa- 
fluenl,  forming  a  single  piece,  as  in  the  Camassiers.  In  the 
Pangolins  there  is,  loo,  less  irregularity  in  the  proportions  of 
the  toes,  though  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  Hairy  Ant- 
eatert,  tiie  middle  one  is  stoutest  and  longest. 

Tbe;j«^tit«  in  all  these  animals  exhibit*  the  singularity  of 
the  ischium  uniting  with  lh«  last  vertebra  of  the  sacrum, 
which  is  furnished  \Tith  apophyses  for  its  reception,  so  that 
instead  of  the  iscbiatic  notch  there  is  a  hole,  which  at  llrst 
light  has  the  semblance  of  a  lecond  oval  hole,  a  conforma* 
lion  observable  in  the  Sloths  and  Arroadilloes,  In  the  Pan- 
golins  the  os  ilii,  which  is  of  a  prismnlic  form,  and  termi- 
nates in  front  by  a  tuberosity,  is  articulated  abo  to  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra ;  but  this  is  not  the  caM  among  the  Hatry 
Ant-eaters,  where  this  bona  is  besides  flatlet ;  in  both  it  it 
oblong,  and  not  widened  as  in  the  Sloth. 


taMMrfPtiDfitloi  Mdad-fcoloilha 


rtliliaf PiDgollB.   (Cmln.) 

The  great  trochanter  is  less  elevated  than  the  head  of  tli* 
fetnur;  in  the  Hairy  Ant-eaten  there  is  a  trenchant  erett 
the  wbola  length  of  the  external  edge  of  the  bone ;  and  in 
the  Pangolim  the  whole  bone  is  wide  and  tiat  from  before 

backwards,  hut  there  is  no  third  trochanter.  Tlielower  bead 
of  the  bone  is  a*  wide  as  it  is  lon|^,  and  the  rolular  pulley 
k  wide  but  not  deep.  The  tibia  and  flbula  are  very 
distinct:  the  former  is  very  complete  towards  the  lower 
part;  the  latter  is  rounded  in  front;  ita  lower  head  ii 
wider  than  it  is  long,  and  hecomes  a  convex  pulley  (not  pro- 
jecting  much)  ia  iu  middle  part,  Th«  Mtragalua  axn^ 
.2B3 
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Bpond*  (0  this  in  the  form  or  ilt  upper  hcnd,  Uie  lower  only 
rorrenpondi  lo  llic  scaphu'i'il  iHino,  and  is  coocarc,  ni  it  i* 
in  the  Slolhii,  which  it  remirkablc;  but  ihc  nrliculation  of 
the  astragalus  with  the  tibia  1ms  none  of  that  »iiif{ulur  ubli- 

Juily  obaervab)o  in  iIiogo  animalt.  Tlie  liitid-foot  of  llie 
fotry  Ant-ealrrs  and  the  Pangolin*  is  as  solid  as  that  of 
any  animol.  The  calraneiim  is  cuinprcgKoil  at  its  posluriur 
apophysis  ond  is  uiiiiol  lu  the  a*irni;alus  as  in  iddsI  ani- 
mals. In  the  tarsus  there  is  a  scaphuid  banc,  whii^h  is 
coDvex  tin  Ihc  anterior  siilo  of  ils  arliciilaliim  with  the  astra- 
Bulus.  but  curving  bulilnil  that  bnnc ;  a  cubuiil  lonf^r  than 
it  is  wiile ;  Ihieo  runcirorni  botics,  tlic  internal  of  whicli  u 
double  that  of  the  others ;  and  a  supcniiiinerary  bime  arli- 
cnlaled  on  this  inlernnl  cuncEifurm  bone,  anil  whieh  in  the 
Tamanoir,  Tamaudua.  ancl  the  i'angolin*  is  triangular  and 
very  sraull,  but  in  the  Lillle  Ant-tater  is  elongated  and 
widened  so  as  lo  form  a  sort  of  lieol.  This  species  of  calca- 
iieum,  it  is  true,  is  very  sliorl,  not  goiuj,'  farther  backwards 
than  Ihe  astragalus  itself.  U  is  ihis  8upeniumerBT>' bone 
which  %i\ei  lo  the  sole  of  Ihe  foot  of  the  Little  Ani-raler 
Ihat  concave  form  which  render*  it  so  Gt  for  grasping 
branches  and  climbing  trees. 

llonei  iif  the  Trunk. — The  Pangolins  ore  remarkable  for 
the  strength  of  their  i-audal  verlebrte,  and  for  tlie  extended 
width  uf  ilieir  transverse  apophyses:  there  are  forty-seven 
in  the  tail  of  Maim  macroura,  and  only  twenty-six  in  that 
uf  ihc  Short  tailfd  Pangolin,  which  lio-t  three  sacml,  six 
luiRbar,  fifteen  dorsal,  and  seven  cervii'4il  veriebrEo:  in  the 
^wtagin  Cuvier  found  only  lliirlccn  dorsal  and  Qve  lutnbar 
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Terlcbnc.     The  ipiny  apophyses  of  th«  fasek  and  Uj)ri  W 
these  two  animals  are  square,  at  in  tho  Tmnanmr. 

The  ribs  of  the  Tamnnnir  ini\  the  .4nf-ni/«TiF'i'irm.l4r| 
are  remarkable  for  Ihcir  size;  Ihore  of  the  latter  often  p'irrr 
eai'h  other  like  the  portions  of  certain  cjira-si-K.  Tbrn'  m 
sixteen  in  the  7(ii?tanoi>f,  ten  of  wluch  are  iruo.  M-veiiim 
iti  the  Tutnandaa,  eleven  of  which  are  true ;  and  fifieen  n 
the  jln(- rater <Fourniilier),  nine  uf  which  are  true.  This  lu 
is  also  the  number  in  Ihe  Panf;o1in,  which  has  besidn  s 
slight  vestige  of  a  sixteenth,  but  in  Ihe  Ptiata/fin  L'uikt 
found  but  Ihirleen.  The  sternum  of  ilie  Tii»^mair  ud 
Tamandua  is  very  remarkable  on  account  uf  a  double  Lodj, 
which  each  of  the  bones  (tossesscs,  a  cylindrical  |  ari  viibi'i 
the  breast,  and  an  external  compressed  part.  Tb«  earlilsgcs 
of  the  Tibs,  which  are  ossiOed.  have  at  iheir  sternaJ  rtin- 
mily  two  heads  separated  by  a  noteti,  and  whieb  aiKrulile 
with  these  two  parts,  and  always  between  two  tlemal  bonr*. 
Earh  or  these  lost  leaves  between  it  and  its  nvighboor  la 
the  skeleton  a  vacant  space,  whirl)  travereet  iha  slmiaB 
from  riijht  lo  left.  The  lir^t  of  these  sterna]  bonea  is  rsty 
much  widened  and  notched  in  front:  the  last  is  nearly  icd- 
angular.     In  the  Lillle  Ant-rater  this  last  is  eylindricsL 

llie  Pangolins  liivo  the  bones  flat,  eight  in  aunbsr.  of 
which  the  three   penultimate  are  placed  tiansversc^. 
the  last  of  all,  which  is  very  long,  cjlindrical,  '"d  fartMia 
the  Pangolin  {flattened  in  the  Sh^l  tailed  .  bmi.1tf 

minates  in  two  strong  tendons,  which,  id  I       imwEi^r. 
to  the  pelvis,  and  greatly  assist  the  an 
them  selves  into  a  ball. 


SktldoBotSIuiMilltdPiDriliD.    (Corler.) 


Generic  Cftarac/w.— Lower  jaw  very  small ;  tongue  very 
extensible.  Body  and  tail  entirely  covered  above  with  large 
triangular  trenchanl  scales  disposed  quiiicuncially.  and  over- 
lapping each  other  liko  tiles.  Toes  live,  armed  with  rubust 
cUiw*.  Body  endowed  with  iho  faculty  of  rolling  il:ielf  up 
more  or  less  into  the  form  of  a  ball. 

Denial  formula:  — 0. 

Hubilt,  Food,  .$«.— Tlie  Pangolins  arc  slow  in  motion, 
and  live  on  worms  and  insects,  especially  termites  and  ants, 
which  they  seize  by  means  of  their  extensible  and  glutinous 


if  unit  pentadaelyla,  Indian,  Broad  tailed,  or  Shorl-lailed 
Manit,  Mania  brachyura  of  Erxleben,  and  probably  tho 
PAallaxe  of  .*lion  {xvi.  6). 

t>e*erivtion.— Head  small,  pointed,  and  conic;  muzzle 
elongatoa  and  narrow;  body  rather  slout;  tail  short  and 
very  broad  at  its  liaso;  dorsal  scales  disposed  in  longitudinal 
TOWS  to  Ills  number  of  eleven  ;  under  part  uf  the  body, 
head, and  feel  naked;  some  long  fair-coloured  hairs  spring 
from  under  the  scales.  Middle  claw  of  ttie  forefeet  far  ex- 
ceeding the  other*  in  its  proportions. 

Loettity,  Food,  4-c.— Tlie  East  Indies,  coast  of  Tranquc- 
bar,  &c.  Feeds  much  on  termites,  or  white  ants,  for  the 
destruction  of  whose  conical  ncsls  the  great  midillo  claw  is 
admirably  adapted.  Thunbcrg  stales  that  it  is  found  much 
ui  Ccvlun,  especially  near  Negumbo.  The  Dutch  call  il 
the  Nreumbi)  Dcril.  and  the  Cingalese  Caballe.  Its  llesh 
was  given  to  the  sick  to  cat  by  wiy  of  remedy.  Thnnberg 
further  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  have  a  method  of 
making  a  hole  in  its  skin  wilh  a  knife,  and  thus  of  guiding 
iinil  governing  the  animal  at  their  pleasure.  Uie  point  of  the 
knife,  which  is  kept  in  the  hole,  $;oading  and  irritating  liim. 
Thecruelty  of  Ihis  proceeding  does  not  however  seem  lo 
have  struck  Ihc  traveller.  The  Land  Carp  is  also  an  Asiatic 
iiame  fur  thi«  species.  It  is  the  KuKler  Maiffor,  ot  TVled 
Cm/  of  tlie  Hiilirallos,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes,  vho 


on  white  anis.    Mr.  Ilodi;son,  in  hi*  calalogiM  of  ihe  « 
rupeds  of  NepSI,  mentions  a  new  speeiM  of  M 
to  Manii  Javanica,  Desm.,  as  being  of  t^cqi  mi 

in  ihc  hills  of  the  lower  region,  and  in  the  iiiuimi         > 
central  tract.    (Zool.  Proc..  IS30,  1831.  and  ItS-s./ 

African  Pangolins. 

The  Phaiastn  of  BufTon  appears  to  be  tha  J 
Partgolin  (Maiiii    lelradaclyla,    lintu;    Mami*  • 

Erxleb.).     This  species  is  from  two  to  three  fset  lu  ■ 
am)  the  tail  is  tnico  as  lonj  as  the  body ;  tha  : 
pointed. 

Locality. — Senegal,  Guinea,  Sec. 

But  we  shall  illustrate  tlie  African  hngolina  kr 
Manit  Temmincfiii  (Smut*), 

Mr.  Bennett  described  this  species  from  a  ^>  > 
the  colleclion  made  by  Mr.  Slcedmanin  Soutb  i  >. 
he  staled  that  his  object  in  calling  the  allant—  tf  u 
Society  to  it  was  lo  point  out  Ihe  external  chKraelafisties 
a  species  known  to  its  original  describers  by  Ita  tkals 
alone  and  a  few  detached  scales;  and  ha  c*" '~ 


Mamt  with  a  rather  short  head,  a  lat     '  i        1 
scales  larse,  and  in  eleven  tows;  tha  t       ks 
trunk,  rather  less  than  tliat  inwidlh.abw  i 
at  the  sublruncalo  apex.     Length  3Sl  iiicIhb^ 
12  inches;  width  of  the  back  B  mcheti  of  tha 
apex  5  inches- 
Mr.  Bcnnell  observes  that  the  moat  ranatkabt*  I 
of  this  animal  are  the  shorinesa  of  ihebead,  ibafan       ■• 
tlic  body,  and  the  breadih  of  the  tail,  w     A  r  hMI 

lo  that  of  the  body,  and  conlinuei  thrO'  t  ibb  ff 


Mr,  Bennett  further  remarks  that  a  n 
in  the  distribution  of  the  scale*  otMamt  Ttm  < 
ccMation  of  tho  middle  teriea  of  then  at  b  ■• 
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0  the  e\trcmitv  of  the  tail,  so  that  the  last  four 
5  rows  consist  of  four  scales  each,  each  of  the  pro- 
ws having  five.   (Zool.  Proc,  1834.) 

ilh  desciibes  it  as  having  the  scales  pale  yellowish- 
e  colour  lightest  towards  their  points,  many  of 
;  marked  with  a  longitudinal  yellow  streak;  parts 
•ed  with  scales,  dusky  brownish-yellow.  Eyes 
own  :  muzzle  black.  Nails  of  the  fore-feet  a  pale 
v;  those  of  the  hinder  ones  brownish-yellow. 
ne  author  points  out  that  Manis  Temminckii  is 

be  distinguished  from  any  of  the  other  species 
ibed,  simply  from  the  central  row  of  scales  upon 
•  surface  of  the  tail  terminating  some  way  behind 

From  Manis  pentadactyla,  Lin.,  the  species  to 
bears  most  similarity,  it  is  moreover  to  be  distin- 
y  all  its  scales  being  proportionally  larger,  and  by 
the  head  being  shaped  and  disposed  differently, 
ler  breadth  of  the  tail  and  the  more  divergent 
of  its  marginal  plates,  also  afford  marked  charac- 
hich  the  species  is  easily  to  be  recognised  from 
ntadactyla. 

'y. — Mr.  Bennett  gives  Latakoo.  Dr.  Smith  says 
one  solitary  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained 
ipedition  before  reaching  26°  S.  lat.,  and  but  two 
ween  that  parallel  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,, 
hers  were  known  to  have  been  captured  in  the 
jt,  while  the  travellers  were  actually  traversing  it. 
;  it  very  questionable  if  the  animal  be  so  rare  in 
the  result  of  their  experience  might  incline  men 
He  is  of  opinion  that  its  extreme  scarcity  pro- 
js  from  its  having  long  been  zealously  sought  after 
ives,  who  cherish  a  belief  that  it  either  has  some 
upon  cattle,  or,  at  least,  that  certain  observances 

of  it  have  an  effect  upon  them.  Whenever  a 
is  secured  it  is  submitted  to  the  fire  in  some  cattle- 
rently  as  a  burnt  offering,  for  the  increase  of  the 

1  fertility  of  all  cattle  which  may  afterwards  enter 
Dr.  Smith  states,  that  not  many  years  ago  a 

was  captured  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Cape 
lich  renders  it  probable  that  the  species  was,  at 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  that 
total  disappearance  from  the  more  southern  dis- 
arisen  from  causes  such  as  are  now  operating  to 
Hilar  result  in  the  interior.  Here  we  have  another 
the  obliteration  of  a  species.  Intolerance  of  their 
n  has  wrought  up  the  shepherd  or  the  agricul- 
he  destruction  of  some  ;  bv^t,  in  this  case,  a  specio« 
y  dying  out  under  the  influence  of  a  superstition. 

Fond,  ^'•c. — Dr.  Smith  relates  that  when  Manis 
Hi  is  discovered,  it  never  attempts  to  escape,  but 
•oils  itself  up  into  a  globular  form,  taking  especial 
head,  which  is  the  only  part  that  is  easily  injured, 
titute  its  chief  and  favourite  food,  and  these  it 
r  extending  its  projectile  tongue  into  holes  which 
in  the  habitations  of  these  insects  or  which  it  may 
1 ;  and  when,  by  means  of  the  glutinous  matter 
;b  its  tongue  is  covered,  a  full  load  has  been 
I  sudden  retraction  of  the  retractor  muscles  carries 

its  mouth,  after  which  the  ants  are  immediately 
.    illlitstrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South  ^rica.) 
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Mania  Temminckii  (from  Smith). 

Fossil  Pangolins 

eyermacher  called  the  attention  of  Cuvier  to  a 
lich  he  sent  the  great  French  zoologist  a  plaster- 


cast.  This  bone  had  been  found  (together  with  many 
osseous  remains  of  Rhinoceros^  Mastodon,  Hipf)opotamus, 
and  Tapir  near  Epplesheim,  in  the  canton  of  Altzey,  in 
that  part  of  the  antient  Palatinate  belonging  to  the  grand- 
duke  of  Hesse)  in  a  dike  whence  sand  and  gravel  were 
dug,  which  seemed  to  have  been  accumulated  by  the  allu- 
vium of  the  Rhine.  Cuvier  was  soon  satisfied  that  this 
bone  was  the  ungueal  phalanx  of  an  Edentate  mammifer- 
ous  quadruped,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  has  not 
been  disputed,  but  on  the  contrary  entertained  by  many  best 
qualified  to  judge,  that  it  belonged  probably  to  a  Pangolia 
of  gigantic  stature.  Taking  this  ungueal  bone  for  his  basis* 
with  far  less  material  than  he  had  for  his  opinion  who  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  *  ex  pede  Herculem,'  Cuvier  measured 
the  animal  to  which  it  must  have  belonged  as  having  ex- 
tended to  the  length  of  twenty- four  feet.  Nor  will  this  in- 
ordinate length  stagger  those  who  know  the  enormous 
proportions  which  characterised  some  of  the  extinct  Sau* 
rians. 

Geological  Position, — Tertiary.    Miocene  of  Lyelt. 

PANGUTARAN.    [Sulo  Archipelago.] 

PANICLE  is  a  kind  of  inflorescence,  or  arrangement  of 
flowers,  in  which  the  axis  is  divided  into  a  number  of  lateral 
branches,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  other 
branchlets.  Examples  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Ldae,  the 
Agrostis  stolonifera,  and  the  Horse-chesnut. 

PA'NICUM,  a  genus  of  grasses  the  name  of  which  ift 
applied  to  one  of  the  species  (Millet)  by  the  Romans,  and 
which,  Pliny  states,  is  so  called  from  its  flowers  being  in 
a  panicle ;  though  others  derive  the  name  from  panis,  bread* 
from  its  uses  as  such.  The  genus  contains  a  very  large 
number  of  species,  which  abound  in  the  hot  parts  of  the 
world,  though  a  few  extend  to  higher  latitudes  and  ascend 
the  cool  mountains  of  hot  countries.  They  are  chiefly  va- 
luable as  pasture  grasses,  and  for  their  seeds,  which  form  a 
lar^e  portion  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  many 
nations,  and  thus  engage  a  considerable  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agriculturists  of  those  countries. 

The  genus  Panicura  is  distinguished  by  having  a  two- 
flowered  spikelet,  with  the  lower  flower  masculine  or  neuter,, 
and  the  upper  hermaphrodite.  Glumes  two,  unequal,  con- 
cave, blunt.  Masc,  Paleto  two,  stamens  three,  sometimes 
neuter,  the  upper  palea  and  the  stamens  abortive.  Fer- 
tde  flowers,  pale©  two,  unequal  concave,  the  lower  one 
embracing  the  upper.  Scales  two.  Stamens  three.  Styles 
two,  ovary  sessile. 

P.miliaceum,  or  Millet,  is  the  best  known  species»  bein|^ 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  tropical 
countries.  Two  varieties  are  well  known,  one  browD,  the 
other  yellow-coloured,  imported  from  the  'Mediterraneaa 
chiefly  for  feeding  poultry,  but  forming  in  the  south  of 
Europe  as  well  as  in  India  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  the  latter  country  it  is  cultivated  in  the  cold 
weather  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
small  grains  that  is  so  at  that  season  of  the  year.  It  is  the 
cheena  of  the  Hindus,  Arab  dukhun,  Persian  urzun,  P.  Mi- 
liai'e  is  another  species  generally  cultivated  on  an  elevated 
rich  soil  in  the  peninsula  of  India :  the  seed  is  one  of  the 
sorts  of  dry  or  small  grain  which  forms  an  article  of  diet  of 
the  Hindus  who  inhabit  the  higher  lands,  and  cattle  are 
fond  of  the  straw. 

P.frumentaceumt  which  is  the  shama  and  sanumk  of  the 
natives  of  India,  is  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  grain> 
and  forms  there  an  article  of  diet  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  which  yield  from  50  to  60 
fold ;  it  delights  in  a  light,  tolerably  dry,  rich  soil ;  the  same 

§  round  yields  two  crops  between  the  first  of  the  rains  in 
une,  July,  and  the  end  of  January,  in  theCircars,  but  only 
one  crop  in  the  northern  provinces.  Besides  these,  which 
are  the  most  commonly  cultivated  species,  the  grains  of  other 
species  of  Panicum  growing  in  a  wild  state  are  collected, 
and  form  articles  of  aiet  witli  the  poorer  classes  of  the  na- 
tives of  India,  as  of  P,  floridum  {burtee),  P.  Helopu9 
ikooree),  P,  hispidulum  {dhand). 

The  uses  of  this  genus  are  not  confined  to  its  grain,  (or 
the  herbaceous  part  of  several  species  forms  the  most  valuable 
pasture  grasses  of  the  hot  countries  both  in  the  old  and  new 
world.  Some  of  the  species  of  Panicum  of  the  Brazils  are 
of  gigantic  stature,  and  yet  tender  and  delicate  in  tlieir 
herbage.  The  Coapim  de  Angola  of  Brazil  grows  6  or  7 
feet  high,  and  other  equally  gigantic  species  constitute  the 
field  crops  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon ;  while  P.  maxt- 
mum,  or  Guinea  grass,  forms  the  most  valuable  pasture  for 
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cattle  ill  Jamaica.  Tins  is  sai«l  to  have  been  introduced  into 
llittt  i^l:ii»d  from  the  coa«l  of  Afiica,  the  solmU  havin;^  been 
ird!ij»!uiiie«l  as»  food  for  some  birds  whii-h  were  sent  to  Chief 
Justire  Ellis..  Th«?  straw  of  several  of  the  species  is  esteemed 
a»  fo<lder  for  cattle  in  India,  but  no  pasture  grass  in  any 
country  is  probably  more  highly  thout;ht  of  than  the  Doob 
of  India,  which  by  the  Brahmins  is  held  sncred  to  Ganesha 
(Janu»?i  under  the  name  of  doorwal.  This  is  fortunately 
the  most  common  species  throughout  India,  and  forms  pro- 
oaoiy  three-fourths  of  the  food  of  their  horses  and  cows.  It 
is  seldom  cultivated,  but  Europeans  in  the  northern  parts 
frequently  form  lawns  by  planting  small  nieces  of  this  grass, 
which  forms  excellent  hay.  The  usual  mode  of  obtain- 
ing it  is  to  send  out  the  grass-cutters  into  the  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  country,  who  scrape  off  the  ground  the  crcepins 
stems  and  leaves  of  this  species,  which  is  easilv  distinguished 
bv  its  smooth  and  creeping  habit;  its sjiikes  being  fascicled 
ami  digitate,  filiform,  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  with  the 
flowers  dispose<l  in  two  rows  on  the  under  side.  It  is  the 
Panicum  Dactyhn  of  botanists,  and  occurs  also  in  England. 

PANINI.  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Sanscrit  graroroa- 
nans,  is  said  to  have  l)cen  the  grandson  of  the  inspired 
legislator  Dfivala,  and  lived  at  so  remote  an  age  that  he  is 
reckoned  among  the  fabulous  sages  mentioned  in  the  Pu- 
rdniis.  (See  Colebrooke,  Asiat.  Re*.,  vii..  p.  202.)  With 
regard  to  his  death  we  have  the  following  tradition  in  the 
Hitopadffa:—*  It  is  related  that  the  valuable  life  of  Panini 
was  destroyed  by  a  lion.*  The  Indians  consider  him  as 
their  most  antient  grammarian,  but  his  great  work  is  con- 
fessedly derived  from  earlier  treatises  on  the  same  subject ; 
he  often  nuotes  his  predecessors  SScalya,  Gargya,  and 
others :  ana  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  B/tagavad- 
Gita,  that  the  nomenclature  of  grammar  existed  when  the 
great  epic  poem,  the  Mahd-Bhdrata,  was  composed,  unless 
the  following  line  is  an  interpolaticm  of  a  later  age :  aksha- 
rdndm-a-Mras  asmi;  dvatuivoM  tdmnsikasya'cha,  'I  am 
the  A  of  letters.*  says  Chrishna,  •  and  the  copula  which 
connects  the  elements  of  the  compound  word.'  {Bhag.  Git., 
X.  33.) 

Pdnini'i  grammar  consists  of  3996  short  aphorisms,  or 
sutras,  divided  into  eight  books,  in  which  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar are  delivered  with  such  oracular  brevity  and  obscurity 
that  they  need  a  commentary  to  render  them  intellii^ible 
even  to  the  learned  Indians.  Besides  the  Cdririi  of  Bhar- 
trihari.  a  brother  of  kin^  Vicramitdit^a  [Amaka],  there 
were  the  following  trcatiires,  written  expressly  to  illustrate  it : 
1,  the  Bhaitikdvya,  which  was  nominally  a  puem  describing 
the  adventures  of  Rama.  hv\  really  a  collection  of  all  the 
defective  and  anomalous  forms  of  words  in  the  language, 
published  at  Calcutta,  182G;  2,  the  Mahd-Bhdxhija,  or 
'  great  commentary.'  by  Patanjati. 

A  new  edition  of  P:tnini  is  in  the  course  of  publication  in 
Germany,  with  the  following  title :  '  Panini's  acht  Biicher 
graiiimuti-cher  Regeln  ;  herausgcgebcn  und  erlautert  von 
Dr.  Otto  B4")htlin<;k.''  Bonn,.  Ib39.  The  first  volume,  which 
is  all  that  is  published  as  yet,  contains  the  Sanscrit  text  of 
PfinitiTs  f^utrat  with  the  native  scholia  ;  the  second  volume 
i»  to  contain  an  introduction,  a  German  commentary,  and 
indexe*. 

PANI'NI,  PAOLO,  an  eminent  painter  of  architecture, 
was  born  at  Piacenza  (Placeiitia),  in  the  year  1G91.  When 
prosecuting  his  &tu<lieB  at  Home,  he  took  peculiar  pleasure 
in  designing  every  ve»tige  of  antient  magnificence,  the  ruins 
of  the  finest  Roman  edifices,  and  some  of  those  buildines 
which  are  still  the  ornaments  of  modern  Rome.  He 
formed  his  st\le  of  composition  and  his  entire  manner  after 
the  works  of  Gliidolfl,  in  which  he  was  so  successful  that  he 
soon  excellccl  all  hiii  cimteinporaries  in  that  department  of 
the  art.  His  paintiiij^s  are  universally  esteemed  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  architecture,  the  correctness  of  the  per- 
S|HH:tive,  and  the  clearness  of  the  colouring.  His  figures 
also  are  desii^ncd  with  taste,  and  cleverly  grouped.  In 
general  however  his  figuics  are  rather  too  large  for  the 
buildings  which  detracts  from  the  grandeur  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  is  quite  contrary  to  the  prat^tice  of  Ghidolfi.  In 
his  hitter  tiuifi  his  works  were  distinguished  by  freedom  and 
breadth  of  touch,  but  in  c  ilouring  and  effect  they  are  more 
feeble  than  his  earlier  |H>rformances. 

There  are  several  pictures  by  Panini  at  Ri vol i,  a  country- 
house  belonging;  to  tiie  king  of  Sardmia,  reprcsentixig  views 
uf  that  seat  and  the  environs. 

PANlO'NiUM.    [loifiA.] 


PAN  JAB.    [IIiNDrsTAN.  vol.  xii.,  p.  22u.] 

PANN  AH.      [HlMH-STAN,  p.  21 5  ] 

PANNO'NI  A.  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  R  tm  i:i  i  -.a- 
pire.  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  li«t'  L>a..'.i  i.  r. 
the  south  by  Illyricum  and  Ma-sia.  and  on  the  »e»i  l\  N  . 
ricum.  It  was  separated  from  Mcc>ia  by  the  ^a\u^  i  S«  r<. 
and  from  Illyricum  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  a  .i  w  Ui-.c* 
south  of  the  Save ;  but  it  is  ditficult  to  determine  tLe  b  -ua 
daries  between  Noricum  and  Pannonia.  as  th«?v  difTeel  »t 
various  times.  Under  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  euifu-t 
Pannonia  could  not  have  extended  much  farther  we*!  ihaa 
the  Naraboor  Arrabo(Raab),  if  Pliny  (iii.  27)  is  correct  la 
placing  Sabaria  in  Noricum ;  but  in  later  times  the  t«s 
provinces  appear  to  have  been  separated  by  Mount  Cetiui 
(Kahlenlierg).  Pannonia  would  thus  oorreapood  te  Srla- 
vonia,  parts  of  Hungary,  LAjwer  Austria,  Styna»  Cruat.a, 
and  to  those  parts  of  Turkish  Croatia.  Bosnia, and  Scrvu 
which  immediately  touch  upon  the  Save. 

The  Pannonians  are  called  PoDones  by  tome  of  ibe  Gr««k 
writers,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  clearly  a  mistake 
arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  names.  The  Pmiiics  vtft 
probably  a  Thracian  people ;  while  the  Paononians  bekmgrl 
to  the  Celtic,  or  perhaps  the  Germanic  race.  They  «cn 
first  attacked  by  Augustus,  B.C.  35  ( Dion  Caia.,  xliL  i€, 
37 ;  Li  v.,  Ep,,  131),  and  were  subdued  during  hit  reiga  hf 
Tiberius,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pruvmcw.  (VclL 
Pat.,  ii.  1 10.  et  seq.)  Pannonia  is  not  mentioned  by  nant  la 
the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  maile  bv  Augustus,  bat  it 
was  probably  included  among  the  Eparchiea  uf  the  Cmk 
(Strabo,  p.  b4U.)  We  learn  from  Tacitus  (Ann,,  i.  i6KlfaU 
at  the  death  of  Augustus  there  were  several  legiunt  m^ 
tioned  in  Pannonia,  which  was  then  regarded,  and  ouotioiirA 
to  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire,  at  one  uf  fbi 
most  important  provinces  of  the  empire,  on  aecoiut  of  its 
bordering  on  the  powerful  nations  of  the  Quadi  ladla- 
zyges. 

Under  the  early  Roman  emperon  Pannonia  oolj  forasA 
one  province ;  it  was  afterwards  divided,  but  aft  what  tiBi 
is  uncertain,  into  two  provinces,  Pannonia  Superior  aod 
Pannonia  Inferior,  the  former  comprising  the  westera 
and  the  latter  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  pfoviaat. 
They  were  separated  from  one  another  by  a  linodfava  frMa 
the  point  at  which  the  Arrabo  flows  into  tlw  Danube; 
southward  to  the  Save.  A  new  division  of  the  provisotf 
was  made  by  the  emperor  Galerius.  The  southeni  fart «{ 
the  two  f  )rmer  provinces,  comprising  the  country  betVMi 
the  Drave  and  the  Save,  was  formed  into  a  new  f  rovias^ 
and  called  Savia,  or  Pannonia  Secunda;  but  the  MCtbsn 
pait  was  stdl  divided  into  two  prorinoea  aa  befbrt;  Ik 
western  part  retained  tlie  name  of  Pannonia  Superier,  tf 
Pannonia  Prima,  hut  the  name  of  the  eastern  ptiivinet  vm 
changed  into  that  of  Valeria,  in  honour  of  the  wi(e  of  Vale- 
rius, who  cleared  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  the  matk  sf 
Pannonia  of  its  woods,  ami  connected  the  lake  of  Pleno  w 
Pelso  (Neusiedler  See)  with  the  Danube  by 
(Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Casur.,  c.  40.)  Pannonia 
divided  into  three  nrovinces,  which  division  appean  to  but 
continued  till  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  principal  rivers  uf  Pannonia  were  the  Naiabo  oi 
Arrabo  (Raab),  the  Dravus  (Dmve),  and  Savm  (Save).  iQ 
of  which  flow  into  the  Danube.  The  two  most  impoffunt 
ranges  of  mountains  were  the  Pannonii  Monteii,  a  oominiia- 
tion  of  the  Surmatian  range,  which  passed  tlirough  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  in  a  south-westerly  ducrtkA. 
and  joined  Mount  Cetius;  and  the  Claudii  Monies^  which 
separated  the  valleys  of  the  Drave  and  the  Save. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  position  of  the  different  thUs 
which  inhabited  Pannonia.  According  to  Strabo  (vii..  pi 
:U4),  their  names  were  the  Brcuci,  Andijeetii,  Daanooes  or 
Diasiones.  Purusti,  Mazoi,  and  DiMiliat».  Pliny  (iii.  ID 
has  given  a  list  of  the  Pannonian  tribes,  of  which,  be  un, 
the  principal  were  the  Serretes,  Serrapilli,  laai.  AndifcM 
Colapiani,  and  Breuci.  the  first  four  of  which  he  plac»  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Drave,  and  the  last  two  m  tktf 
of  the  Save.  The  powerful  nation  of  tlie  Boii  dwell  in  ibt 
north- western  i>art  of  the  province;  and  after  Ibeir  ei'.e:- 
mination  by  the  Get  no  that  part  of  the  province  was  called 
Deserta  Hoioruin.  (Plin.,  lii.  27.)  The  Scordi»ci  and  Tah- 
risci,  who  aUo  dwelt  in  Muesia  and  Norieum  [Noaicrv] 
respectively,  are  said  by  Pliny  (iii.  *2S)  to  have  bevn  sefvj- 
rated  from  one  another  by  the  Mona  Claudius,  though  bt 
does  not  mention  them  in  his  enumenlioa  of  tha  inbM 
which  iDhabitcd  the  province. 
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Pannonia  possessed  several  towns  of  importance,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  appear  to  have  principally  depended  for 
their  support  upon  the  numerous  legions  which  were  quar- 
tered in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Following  the 
course  of  the  Danuhe.  the  first  town  we  come  to  after  leaving 
Noricum  is  Vindobona  (Vienna),  called  Vianiomina  by 
Pliny  (Hi  27),  who  places  it  in  Noricum.  At  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  it  was  called  Juliobona,  and  was  the  station  of  a 
legion.  It  is  called  by  most  later  writers  Vindobona ;  but 
in  the  •  Notitia  Imperii'  it  is  written  Vindomana.  The 
next  town  of  importance  below  Vindobona  on  the  Danube 
is  Camuntum,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  the  most  important  place  in  the  north  of  Pan- 
nonia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  109) 
and  Pliny  (xxxvii.  1 1 ,  sec.  2).  Il  appears  from  the  account 
of  Ph'ny  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  The  amber  which  was  collected  in  the 
northern  part  of  Europe  was  brought  to  this  town,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  was  the  bead-quarters  of  ihe  army  of  Marcus  An- 
oninus  in  the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  the  Marcomanni. 
Eutrop.,  viii.  6.)  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
XXX.  6),  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
twas  almost  without  any  population.  Its  ruins  are  in  the 
leighbourhood  of  Altenburg.  We  learn  from  an  inscrip- 
ion  found  in  this  spot  that  it  was  a  municipium  (*  Probus 
>»«irio  Municipii  Carnuntensis  *). 

low  Carnuntum  on  the  Danube  was  Brierantium  or 
etium  (Fuzto),  called  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxx. 
J,  orc^tio,  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion,  where  the  em- 
«forVaientinian  died,  while  making  preparations  for  a  war 
igaiBst  the  Quadi.     Following  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
re  next  come  to  Aquincum  or  Acincum  (Buda  or  Ofen),  the 
irincipal  town  in  the  province  of  Valeria  and  the  station  of 
i  legion.    The  Romans  had  a  military  station  on  the  other 
ide  of  the  river,  which  was  called  Contra  Acincum.     South 
■*  AcineiHD  on  the  Danube,  in  the  province  of  Savia,  was 
ilatflB  or  Milatts,  afterwards  called  Bononia  (Amm.Marc, 
Lxi.  9;  xxxi.  11);  and  below  it  were  Acumincum  or  Aci- 
icum  (F^terwardein)  and  Taurunum  (Semlin),  the  most 
;     ifly  town  in  the  province,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
^^e  and  the  Danube. 
The  most  important  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
svince  were  8i8cia  (Bziszek),  CibaleD  or  Cibalis  (Palanha), 
id  8irmium  (Schabaez),  all  on  the  Save.     Siscia,  which 
Ls  upon  the  borders  of  Illyricum,  was  the  most  important 
irn  in  Pannonia  in  the  time  of  Ar.gustus.    It  is  called 
tica  by  8trabo  (vii.  313),  but  Pliny  (iii.  28)  gives  this 
—uv  to  an  island  near  Siscia,  which  is  formed  at  the  con- 
?nce  of  the  Colapis  and  the  Save.     Dio  (xlix.  37)  also 
mis  the  town  Siscia.     We  learn  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a 
rsloay.    Cibalse  or  Cibalis  was  situated  at  a  considerable 
Stance  below  Siscia.    It  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of 
Licinianus  by  Constantino,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
emperor  GratianuB.    (Amm.  Marcell.,  xxx.  24.)     Sirmium, 
^ich  was  below  Cibalse,  was,  under  the  later  Roman  em- 
perors,  the   principal    town  of   Pannonia.      It   formerly 
l)elonged  to  the  Scordisci,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii. 
^14)  and  Piiny(iii.  28),  the  latter  of  whom  states  that  it  was 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius.    It 
'•is  the  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors  when  they  visited 
the  pronnce ;  and  we  learn  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xviL  13)  that  there  was  an  imperial  palace  in  the  town. 

On  the  Drave,  near  the  confines  of  Noricum,  was  Petovio 
or  Paetovio  (Pettau),  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Hist., 
iii.  I)  as  the  winter-quartei*s  of  the  thirteenth  legion.  Below 
Pelovio  on  the  Save,  were  Jovia  (Semevecz).  and  Mursia 
(Eizeg),  a  colony  founded  by  Hadrian.  (Steph.  Byz.)  At 
Mursia  the  fleet  of  the  Lower  Danube  was  stationed,  and 
Dear  it  Magnentius  was  defeated  by  Constantius.  (Zosimus, 
*i  43.) 

Tlieonly  town  of  importance  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  province  was  Sabaria  (Steinamanger),  a  Roman  colony 
feonded  by  the  emperor  Claudius.     (Plin.,  iii.  27.) 
PANOPTICON.    [Bentham;  Prison.] 
PANORA'MA  (from    the  Greek  word    irav,   all,  and 

fc,  a  view),  a  picture  showing  a  view  completely  around 
-^ctator.  This  ingenious  pictorial  contrivance  was  first 
femed  by  an  English  artist,  Robert  Barker,  about  the  year 
^'94;  and  is  not  so  much  anew  mode  of  paintinff — the  pro- 
*«•»  itself  being  similar  to  scene-painting  or  in  distemper — 
»  a  novel  application  of  it.  Contrary  to  the  diorama  [Dio- 
a],  the  panorama  forms  the  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 


or  rotunda  (whence  it  is  frequently  called  in  German  Rund- 
gemdlde  or  Rundbild, — cyclorama),  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  detached  circular  platform  for  the  spectators,  covered 
overhead  to  conceal  the  skylight,  and  thereby  increase 
the  illusion  and  give  greater  effect  to  the  painting  itself. 
This  latter  is  not  painted  on  the  walls,  but  upon  canvass, 
like  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  afterwards  fixed  up,  in  order 
that  the  views  may  be  changed,  and  a  fresh  one  may  be  in 
progress  while  another  is  open  forexhihition.  Yet  although 
there  is  nothing  whatever  particular  in  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion or  process  of  such  pictures,  they  are  attended  with  difll- 
culties  which  can  be  mastered  only  by  practice  and  expe- 
rience. The  first  of  these  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  artist  cannot  either  concentrate  his  light  or  adapt  the 
direction  of  it  arbitrarily  as  best  suits  his  purpose,  but  while 
portions  of  his  view  will  be  entirely  in  sunshine,  tlie  oppo- 
site one  will  be  almost  a  mass  of  shadow ;  the  second  is  the 
difiiculty  of  representing  on  a  curved  surface  the  straight 
horizontal  lines  of  buildings ;  the  third  and  greatest  of  all 
is,  that  there  can  he  no  single  fixed  point  of  sight,  since  the 
eye  traverses  around  the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon. 
Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  many  parts  of  such  a 
picture  would  appear,  if  not  quite  distorted,  more  or  less 
out  of  perspective.  Yet  such  is  not  the  case,  no  doubt 
partly  because  the  eye  accommodates  itself  to  certain  princi- 
pal points  fixed  upon  by  the  artist  as  centres  of  vision,  and 
on  account  of  the  optical  fascination  attending  the  whole. 
The  subjects  generally  chosen  are  views  of  cities,  or  interest- 
ing sites,  whose  entire  locality  and  buildings  may  thus  be 
vividly  placed  before  the  eye  in  a  manner  no  less  instructive 
than  it  is  interesting. 

One  of  the  largest  panoramas  hitherto  attempted  is  the 
view  of  London,  at  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park,  as 
seen  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  whose  dome  and  western 
towers  the  spectator  sees  beneath  and  before  him  ;  and  so 
far  the  deception  is  exceedingly  well  managed,  but  owing 
to  the  very  great  height  of  the  painting,  the  lower  part  of  it 
is  not  sufficiently  lighted.  In  fact  there  is  still  room  for 
considerable  improvement  as  regards  the  mode  of  showing 
such  views,  since  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  get  rid  of 
what  is  now  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  illusion.  The  stair- 
case should  invariably  be  made  to  ascend  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  platform,  and  the  latter  should  be  made  to  represent 
a  circular  temple  with  columns  supporting  its  roof,  and  placed 
upon  a  parapet  of  such  height  and  breadth  that  the  spec- 
tator could  not  look  down,  clear  over  it,  to  see  the  lower 
termination  of  the  painting.  Or  perhaps  a  circular  or  octa- 
gonal room  with  large  arched  window-like  openings  on  its 
sides  would  be  still  better,  since  the  platform  would  thus  be 
comparatively  dark,  while  the  picture  as  seen  through  the 
openings  would  acquire  great  brilliancy,  and  the  illusion 
of  the  whole  be  greatly  heightened. 

PANORMUS.    [Palermo.] 


Coin  ef  Panurmut. 
British  Museum.    Actual  size* 

PANSA.    [Antonius.] 

PANSY,  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  pensee,  is  a 
name  now  chietly  applied  to  the  garden  varieties  of  Viola 
tricolor,  Attaica,  and  others,  which  are  commonly  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  Heart's-ease.  These  plants,  being  all 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  have  proved  an  abundant  source 
of  hybrids,  which,  by  repeated  crossing  and  selecting,  have 
at  length  been  so  much  improved  in  their  appearance  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  single  flowers  as  large  as 
a  penny  piece,  although  the  wild  blossoms  of  Viola  tricolor 
will  hardly  cover  a  sixpence.  When  skilfully  managed, 
they  are  great  ornaments  of  the  flower-beds  in  a  garden, 
but  they  are  short-lived,  and  require  to  be  continually  re- 
newed by  seeds  or  cuttings.  They  love  damp  rich  soil,  not 
too  much  ex))osed  to  the  sun,  and  are  thought  to  acquire  the 
greatest  health  and  beauty  when  planted  in  beds  of  light 
rich  earth  upon  a  thick  substratum  of  cow-dung,  into  which 
their  roots  will  quickly  penetrate. 

PANTELARI'A.    [Sicily.] 
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PANTilF/ON.  a  very  cclcbratetl  and  vrcll-prescrval 
niDiiUMicnt  ai  Ruuic.  of  >vhich  Valerius  of  O^stia  is  said  to 
)i:ivi.'  bctMi  the  architect.  It  consists  of  a  rotun<la  with  a 
iMbleCorinlliian  octastyle  portico  attached  to  it,  nnd  re^ein- 
hles  in  its  general  mass  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  London,  except  that  the  body  of  the  latter  build- 
iti^  i"  a  poly^on  of  sixteen  sides,  and  its  portico  (a  Giecian 
Dirir  hexaMyle)  is  only  a  single  intercolumn  in  depth, 
'i'hat  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  was  erected  by  Af^rippa, 
the  son-in-law  of  Au(;ustus,  is  tcstifled  by  the  inscription  on 
the  fiieze:  'M.  Agrippa,  L.  F.  Cos.  Tertium  Fecit/  Yet 
some  have  suppoMcd  that  he  merely  made  that  addition  to 
the  previously  erected  rotunda.  Ilirt,  in  his  '  Ilistorico- 
Ari'hitectural  Observations  on  the  Pantheon,'  very  reason- 
ably argues  that,  there  being  no  direct  proof  to  the  contrary, 
the  whole  structure  may  bafely  be  assumed  to  have  been 
erected  according  to  one  original  plan,  because  without  the 
poitiro  it  would  have  been  a  lumpish  and  heavy  mass.  Ilirt 
furtlior  rejects  the  idea  of  the  rotunda  having  been  orii^in- 
ally  not  a  temple,  but  an  entrance  to  public  baths;  it  is 
certiiin  that  circular  plans  were  greatly  affected  by  the 
Romans  both  in  their  temples  and  other  buildings,  on  which 
account  their  architecture  presents  a  variety  that  does  not 
occur  in  that  of  Greece.  Despoiled  as  it  is  of  rich  orna- 
ments, gilded  bronze-work,  and  statues,  of  which  it  was 
plundered  before  the  building  was  consecrated  as  a  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  seventh  century, — further,  disfigured  by 
twu  uiily  belfries  erected  by  Urban  Vlil.,  whose  family 
name  Burbcrini  gave  rise  to  the  memorable  pa>quina(le, 
•  Quod  non  fecorunt  haibari  fecere  Barlierini,* — the  Pan- 
theon is  still  the  pride  of  Roman  architecture,  and  well 
justifies  Akenside*s  character  of  it : — 

*  Mark  liow  thi>  drrnd  Punthenn  sUnds 
Amid  tliv  ti>ys  of  uoiit'rn  haiul*. 
Huw  kiin|ily,  huw  MTrrrly  ifirat'* 

It  is  by  far  the  largest  circular  structure  of  anticnt  times, 
the  external  diameter  being  188  feet,  and  tlie  hciglit  to  the 
liuiumit  of  the  upper  cornice  lOJ,  exclusive  of  the  Hat  dome 
or  calotte  which  makes  the  entire  height  about  Mv")  feet. 
The  |H)riico  (1U3  feet  wide),  as  has  been  said,  is  octastyle, 
yet  there  are  in  all  sixteen  columns,  viz.  two  at  the  returns, 
exclusive  of  those  at  the  angles,  and  two  others  behind  the 
Uiird  column  from  each  end,  dividing  the  portico  internally 
into  three  aisles  or  avenues,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  con- 
liiderably  the  widest,  and  contains  the  great  doorway  within 
a  very  deep  recess,  while  eacli  of  the  others  has  a  large  semi- 
circular tribune  or  rece>s.  Hut  although,  independently  of 
tlie  recessed  parts,  the  portico  is  only  three  intercoluinns 
in  depth,  its  Hanks  pioent  the  order  continued  in  pilasters, 
making  two  additional  dosed  intercolumns.  and  the  pmjec- 
tion  tiieie  from  the  main  structure  about  70  feet ;  which 
ciicumstanre  produces  an  extraordinary  air  of  majesty.  The 
columns  are  47  Knglish  feet  high,  with  bases  and  capitals  of 
while  marble,  and  granite  shafts,  each  f»»rmed  out  of  a  ."inj'le 
piece.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is  142  feet,  the 
thickness  of  the  vail  beinj?  'J3  feet  through  the  piers,  be- 
tween the  exhedra\  or  recesses,  which,  including  that  con- 
tainiu'^  the  entrance,  are  eight  in  number,  and  each, 
except  that  facing  the  entrance,  is  divided  into  tliiee  inter- 
columns, by  two  edumns  {317  feet  high)  between  antae  or 
anj:ular  pila>ters;  while  the  intermediate  piers  are  occupied 
by  eight  smaller  nmjecting  tabernacles.  But  as,  besides 
being  repairetl  and  altere<l  by  Septimius  Severus,  the  in- 
terior has  undergone  many  changes,  or  rather  corruptions, 
it  is  hardly  possible  now  to  determine  what  it  originally 
was.  Ilirt  supposes  tliat  all  the  recesses  were  arched,  and, 
except  the  one  for  the  entrance,  contained  colossal  statues 
of  Roman  denies,  and  that  there  were  no  columns  in  front 
of  them,  but  a  single  insulated  column  on  each  side,  with 
the  enlablaiiire  of  the  piers  breaking  over  it,  whereby  the 
eniiic  circiinifeience  wa<  divided  into  sixteen  equal  inter- 
etdumiis  foiine»l  by  as  many  columns.  Yet  the  projection 
of  the  columns,  ami  ihe  breaks  in  the  entablature,  as  well 
;i>  ihe  inieriup:ion  of  the  latter  by  the  arches,  would  have 
deNiio\cd  the  unity  and  sinipliciiy  of  the  plan.  Besides 
vh.cii  the  effect  of  the  columns  and  narrow  inteictdumn.s 
in  the  ieee->e&,  and  the  t!!ect  »if  .Oiadow  thus  obtained, 
\»<ii,.d  ha\e  be«:i  |i»>t.  Tiio  grealot  defect  «if  -ill  is  the 
t.i!»:e!e>!»  and  even  baiharous  modern  decoration  (if  the  space 
L«'l\\een  ti:e  cornice  of  the  order  below,  and  that  from 
which  the  dome  springs.  Had  this  space  been  reduced  by 
couMderahly  augmenting  the  principal  cornice,  converting 
it  iutu  a  curuicionc  ai  a  finivli  to  the  cyliudrical  portiou  of 


the  building,  and  the  remainder  been  divided  into  obloo; 
pannels  over  the  recesses,  filled  with  reliels,  there  ran  U 
little  doubt  that  the  general  appearance  «ou;d  haic  Lri 
materially  improved,  and  that  with  greater  simpiicii*  ni.ch 
greater  richness  also  would  have  been  oblainel.  Ti.  ■  <:  ".? 
has  live  rows  of  coffers  (now  slrip|ied  of  ilu-.r  dec  rj:.  r„ 
and  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre,  'Jfi  feet  in  dun;,  i;. 
which  not  only  lights  the  interior  perfectly,  but  in  liiL  r. ..t 
charming  and  almost  magical  manner,  liplecd  tin:-:  :..i 
scarcely  ever  been  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  cijii-.,:*,- 
effect  thus  pro<luced,  and  the  exquisite  beaulv  «<f  the  v!.  .-. 
as  regards  plan  and  general  pr>iportiuns.  At  an  ii^'in  r. 
Grecian  architecture  has  nothing  whatever,  we  will  n  :  f.x 
that  rivals,  but  that  even  approaches  it ;  nor  docs  it  »i\  i:i .  5 
for  modern  architects,  that,  \uth  such  an  exainple  lie':.- 
them,  they  should  .scarcely  c\  er  have  taken  a  lesson  fri-m  tiiw 
Pantheon'  in  re-.rard  to  those  qualities  which  coiutiti.U:  I'.t 
excellence,  namely,  the  richness  of  columniatijn  auJ  g  ■.  it 
depth  of  the  portico,  and  the  simple  ni  jesty  of  pr-  \'j:  .  :i 
and  captivating  distribution  of  light  in  the  inieniA,  y.j- 
ducing  an  etfect  so  greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  um:.::, 
dome  or  cupola. 

It  was  Michael  Angelo's  boast  that  he  wouhl  suspei. :  :li 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  aloft  over  the  centre  of  St.  lVa:'», 
and  if  he  meant  no  more  than  a  dome  equal  in  ciia^ri.:^:c 
to  the  whole  iiKeiior  of  the  Paiitheim,  he  was  right:  'b^.\  .a 
every  other  respect  hit  dome  is  totally  di>similir  frjia  iL 
Instead  of  being  within  a  capacious  rotunda  uf  ub.cu  tLi 
vaulting  itself  o(cupies  one  half  the  entire  height,  }uulwn)i 
up  into  that  of  St.  Peler*sand  most  other  moderii  or.ir^frja 
a  great  distance  below,  and  although  thai  sort  of  cOt.<:  mi? 
be  good  of  its  kind,  and  allowable  for  the  sake  of  varicti.;: 
is  totally  different  from  the  other,  to  say  nothing  "f  (hi 
quite  contrary  effect  of  light,  whuh,  instead  of  djffi;*i:i4 
itself  in  a  brilliant  stream  from  the  summit,  enters  Ul-  « 
and  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  produce  a  tiickeriog  glare.  I:i 
our  own  St.  PauVs  for  instance,  the  dome  cxliibiti  witiun  ^:.'.y 
a  sort  of  darkness  visible — a  murky  gloom  through  >»Loh 
I  may  be  discerned  the  twinkling  of  the  lantern  on  i:»  1.31- 
mit.  Almost  the  onlv  tolerablv  correct  imitatran  of  erccU 
character  and  effect  of  the  interior  uf  the  Pantheon,  a  I'lt 
rotunda  of  the  museum  at  Berlin,  by  Schinkel;  althoui:h 
not  half  the  size,  its  proportions  are  nearly  similar,  vith  tut 
exception  that  the  cylindrical  part  is  a  little  lufUer  u  c 

f)ared  with  the  dome,  the  diameter  being  G6  feet,  the  eiiiui 
leight  70,  and  that  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  42.    Ukslki 
Pantheon,  it  is  lighted  by  a  single  aperture  in  the  oe 
the  di>me,  22  feet  in  diameter,  and  glazed  wilh  crista       1 
of  enormous  thickness.     The  Halle  aux  Bids  at  Pftn  «• 
I  serves  also  to  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  a  re 
I  resembling  in  its  proportions  the  interwr  e'  *Ue  1 
Pantheon,  the  central  area  being  123  feet  in  — 

the  height  to  the  summit  of  the  dome  somewbak       w 
library  of  the  Uni\ersity  of  Virginia,  which  was  pMincbai 
the  late  Proideiit  Jetferson,  is  (externally)  a  copy  of 
theon,  of  about  one  half  the  linear  diiuensions.    uu     1 
church  at  I\)ssagno  is  also  an  itnitalion  of  the  Pluthfyi 
its  plan  and  dome :  further  mention  is  made  of  that  an 
other  structures  of  the  same  kind  in  the  article  Rort, 

For  further  particulars  respecting  the  dimens       a-' 
construction  of  the  dome  of  the  Panthcou,  and  >■ 
modern  ones,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dome. 

PANTHER.     [Lkopards,  vol.  xiii..  p.  430,  eCMq.] 

PANTODA'CTYLUS.  the  generic  name  givnbrMX. 
Dum6ril  and  Bibron  to  the  form  known  generally  M'rsp- 
dnmurm  acinrftidex  iPtychnpleura), 

PANTOCJRAPII,  sometimes  improperly  called  PEN- 
TAGRAPFI,  is  an  instrument  employed  in  copying  mf^ 
plans,  and  other  drawings. 

The  annexed  diagram  riipreaentt  that  most  coiaiDP^f 
i\\  use. 

It  is  composed  of  four  brass  rules  or  bars,  jointed  ts 
other  at  the  jxiints  B  D  E  F.    Thcao  joints  require 
executed  with  the  utmost  care,  as  U|>on  the  smootbn 
steadiness  of  their  motion  the  accuracy  of  the  instrw 
principally  depends.     In  those  of  the  best  conslructiua 
is  a  small  nie^al  cock  screwed  to  the  lower  bar  uf  each  1 
wli.ch  so  I  ports  the  up}>er  eiid  of  the  axis  up*»n  1 
turns^    Tiii^  i)  a  material  improvement  upon  the  c 
Hal  comi>a>^»  joint,  as,  besides  lengthening  the  axis,  » 
additional  !>treni;tli  to  the  bar  where  it  mo»t  requires  ib 
joint  of  this  coiistructii  n  is  ^hown  iuyf^.  2. 

At  the  point  C  is  fixed  a  small  tuU}  which 
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point.  80  fitted  as  to  move  freely  within  it,  but  vith- 
ing ;  fig,  3  represents  the  tracer  within  the  tube. 


B 
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IT  E  D  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bar  A  B  are  fur- 
each  with  a  tube,  fig,  4.  similar  to  that  at  C,  but 
^le  on  the  bar,  with  a  similar  screw  to  fasten  it  down 
required  point.    Fig,  5  is  the  pencil  stem,  which  fits 
of  the  tubes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tracer;  on 
of  the  stem  is  a  cup  to  receive  a  small  weight  to 
down  upon  the  paper,  and  the  lower  end  carries  a 
or,  which  is  better,  a  *  Mordan's  point.'    A  silk  cord 
hed  to  the  pencil  stem,  can'ied  through  eyes  made 
purpose,  over  the  joints  E  B  F,   one  of  which  is 
on  the  top  of^^.  2.  and  fixed  in  a  notch  in  the  top 
tracer, yfo".  3,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  upon 
rd  lifts  the  pencil  from  the  paper  when  required, 
is  a  flat  leaden  weight  with  a  brass  stem  rising  out  of 
ch  fits  in  the  tubes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pencil 
acing  point;  this  is  called  the  fulcrum,  as  being  the 
ipon  which  the  whole  instrument  moves ;  the  weight 
■ee  or  four  fine  points  on  its  under  surface  to  keep  it 
lifting  upon  the  paper.   The  whole  instrument  is  sup- 
by  six  revolving  feet  or  castors,  which  should  move 
jely  in  all  directions.     One  of  these  castors  is  shown 
the  joint,  fig,  2.     The  pin  or  fulcrum  is  placed  near 
^e  of  the  weight,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the  castor 
L  when  the  fulcrum  is  near  the  points  A  or  D. 
proportion  of  the  bars  is  of  no  consequence,  so  that 
equal  to  B  F  and  E  B  to  F  D,  in  which  case  they 
ays  form  a  parallelogram,  by  which  name  the  in- 
!ut  is  sometimes  called.     Now  if  the  tracer  at  C  is 
over  the  lines  of  the  plan,  the  fulcrum-tube  being 
\,  and  the  pencil-tube  at  G,  the  pencil  will  make 
copy  of  every  line,  but  only  half  the  size  of  the 
1,  which  may  be  proved  in  the  following  manner, 
points  A,  G,  and  C  are  capable  of  being    brought 
ogether,  and  when   the   instrument  is  open,  as  in 
are,  G  is  exactly  half  way  between  C  and  A  ;  C  then 
twice  as  quickly  as  G  in  the  direction  A  G  C,  so 
whatever  extent  the  pantOEjraph  may  be  opened,  G 
being  considered  as  points  in  a  lever  of  which  A  is 
icrum,  it  will  be  s«ea  that  if  C  is  made  to  desQcibe  an 
P.C,  No.  1063. 


arc  of  a  circle  of  any  radius,  G  at  the  same  time  is  describing 
an  arc  of  a  circle  of  half  the  radius,  so  that  C  moves  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  A  G  C  twice  as  fast  as  G.  Now 
it  was  shown  above  that  it  moved  twice  as  fast  as  G  in  the 
direction  AGO,  and  as  by  the  composition  of  these  two 
motions,  all  lines,  whether  rectilinear  or  curved,  are  pro- 
duced, it  follows  that  the  pencil  at  G  will  produce  a  copy 
half  the  size  of  the  original  traced  over  by  the  point  at  C, 
as  before  stated. 

To  produce  a  copy  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  original,  we 
must  shift  the  pencil  from  G  to  g^  and  the  fulcrum  from  A 
to  a,  a  jgf  being  one-fourth  the  length  of  a  C,  and  so  on  for 
all  other  proportions  lesi  than  half,  the  constant  rule  being 
— '  As  the  distance  of  the  pencil  from  the  fulcrum  is  to  the 
distance  of  the  tracer  from  the  fulcrum,  so  will  be  the  size 
of  the  copy  to  that  of  the  original.'  No  calculation  is  re- 
quired in  practice,  as  the  arms  A  £  and  £  D  are  graduated 
for  all  proportions  from  one-twelfth  to  eleven-twelfths  in- 
clusive. If  it  be  required  to  produce  a  copy  more  than  half 
the  si2e  of  the  original,  the  fulcrum  must  be  placed  on  the 
arm  £  D,  and  the  pencil  on  A  £,  the  rule  above  given  still 
holding  good,  so  that  for  a  copy  the  same  size  as  the  original 
the  fulcrum  must  be  placed  at  G,  and  the  pencil  at  A.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  however,  that  when  the  fulcrum  is 
on  the  arm  E  D,  the  copy  will  be  inverted. 

Though  the  principle  of  this  instrument  is  as  simple  and 
complete  as  can  be  imagined,  yet  it  falls  sadly  short  of  per- 
fection in  practice. 

In  the  first  place  the  numerous  joints  and  castors,  how- 
ever carefully  constructed,  make  it  heavy  to  the  hand  in 
comparison  with  the  unfettered  pencil,  and  it  requires  much 
practice  to  be  able  to  roanaee  it  so  dexterously  as  to  get 
those  minute  and  gentle  undulations,  necessary  not  only  to 
the  beauty  but  to  tlie  utility  of  the  drawing.  The  pencil 
too,  constantly  working  upright,  does  not  maintain  that 
fine  point  which  is  required  for  distinctness  of  outline,  and  to 
these  faults  we  must  add  inaccuracy  of  workmanship,  how- 
ever slight,  the  effect  of  wear,  inequalities  of  the  paper,  and 
other  accidents. 

The  best  way  to  test  an  instrument  is  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tracer  and  pencil,  thus  producing  a  copy  larger 
than  the  original,  when  the  defects  will  of  course  be  exag- 
gerated in  proportion. 

The  pantograph  however,  though  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  an  accurate  and  finished  copy,  is  of  great  service 
to  the  draughtsman,  for  by  it  may  be  marked  off  all  the 
principal  points  through  which  to  draw  the  lines  of  a 
plan  with  equal  accuracy  and  infinitely  greater  facility 
than  by  any  other  means  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a  pantograph  of  very 
recent  invention,  which  possesses  some  advantages  over  that 
before  described. 


In  the  first  place,  the  fulcrum  being  in  the  centre,  it 
requires  but  one  castor,  which  is  placed  at  C,  and  makes 
it  work  much  lighter  in  hand  than  the  old  instrument, 
which  has  six,  as  before  described;  besides  which  these 
six  castors  are  frequently  a  great  source  of  annoyance  by 
setting  off  the  edge  of  the  drawing-board  and  running  over 
urawing-pins  or  any  thing  else  which  may  happen  to  be  in 
the  way.  Secondly,  the  shape  of  this  instrument  allows  it 
to  move  as  freely  when  nearly  closed  as  when  opened  wide, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other.  The  simplicity  of  iU 
construction  renders  description  almost  superfluous. 

It  is  composed  of  six  bars,  moving  freely  about  each 
other  at  the  six  points  of  juncture,  so  arranged  with  regard 
to  length  that  A  P  and  T  B  are  always  parallel  to  each 
other.  F  is  the  fblcrum,  furnished  with  a  socket  and  screw 
(a),  through  which  the  centre  bar  can  be  moved,  and 
which  can  be  fastened  down  at  any  of  the  graduations  on 
that  bar.    Thi»  socket,  with  tha  bar,  turns  upon  the  pin 
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risitifr  out  of  the  centre  of  the  flit  weight,  as  shown  in  the 
Hiagram.  Now  (he  tracer  T,  the  fulcrum  F,  and  the  pencil 
P  must  always  be  in  a  straight  line.  To  produce  a  copy 
the  same  size  as  the  original,  the  fulcrum  must  be  in  tne 
centre,  and  the  pencil  and  tracer,  as  in  the  engraving,  equi- 
distant from  the  centres  of  their  re8i>ective  arms,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  fulcrum.  For  a  half-size  copy  the 
pencil  must  be  shifted  half  way  up  the  arm  to  p,  and  the 
fulcrum  to/,  in  the  straight  line  T/p,  and  so  on  for  any 
required  proportion,  which  is  apparent  by  a  glance  at  the 
diagram.  The  rule  laid  down  in  regard  to  the  other  instru- 
ment holds  good  fur  this,  the  copy  bearing  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  original  as  the  distance  of  tue  pencil  from  the 
fulcrum  does  to  that  of  the  tracer. 

In  using  the  pantograph  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  copy 
the  drawing  in  divisions,  on  account  of  the  instrument  not 
being  large  enough  to  extend  over  the  whole  surface  at 
once.  In  this  case  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  to  join  the 
lines  of  one  division  accurately  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
division.  The  best  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  hold  the  tracer 
down  upon  a  point  in  the  original  by  one  hand,  moving  the 
fulcrum  about  with  the  other,  until  the  pencil  exactly  coin- 
cides with  the  corresponding  point  in  the  copy.  To  ensure 
accuracy,  this  should  be  tried  with  three  or  more  points, 
as  ihe  least  deviation  will  throw  the  whole  plan  out  of  posi- 
tion. 

In  practice  a  large  number  of  plans  are  copied  of  the 
same  size  as  the  original.  The  quickest  method,  which 
however  requires  great  care,  is  to  pin  down  a  piece  of  trans- 
parent paper  called  tracing-paper  upon  the  original,  on 
which  tne  lines  are  marked  with  a  Ane-poinled  pencil.  A 
piece  of  paper  rubbed  over  with  blacklead  is  then  placed 
upon  the  paper  intended  for  the  copy,  with  the  black  side 
downwards,  an-l  the  tracing  paper  is  pmncd  down  upon  it; 
the  lines  then  are  carefully  traced  over  with  a  steel  point, 
and  the  pressure  transfers  the  blacklead  to  the  drawing- 
paper  beneath.  The  black  paper  is  sometimes  omitted,  and 
the  lines,  traced  by  slight  indentations  only,  are  finished  by 
band,  in  the  usual  manner. 

If  it  is  required  to  reduce  a  plan,  and  the  draughtsman 
does  not  possess  a  pantograph,  the  usual  way  is  to  divide 
the  original  and  the  paper  fur  the  copy,  whatever  the  relative 
size,  into  th^  same  numl)er  of  squares,  which  will  of  course 
then  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  the  surfaces 
of  which  they  are  divisions.  The  lines  must  then  be  set  in 
singly,  either  by  the  assistance  of  the  proportional  compass 
or  scale,  or  by  a  geometrical  scale  drawn  for  the  occasion. 
The  following  is  the  best  method  we  are  acquainted  with, 
and  is  dependent  only  upon  the  compass  and  T  square. 


Draw  a  triangle  in  which' A  B  is  the  base,  and  make  A  C 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  C  B  as  you  wish  the  copy  to 
bear  to  the  ori^in:il ;  take  any  distance  on  the  original,  and 
bet  it  off  from  B  on  B  C,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  A  B,  and 
that  portion  of  A  C  cut  off  by  such  parallel  will  bear  the 
required  prouortion  to  the  distance  set  off  on  B  C.  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  divisions  1  2  3  4  on  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle 
in  the  diagram.  The  triangle  should  be  drawn  in  ink,  and 
the  disiances.  being  markel  in  pencil,  may  be  rubbed  out 
when  truii!»ferred  to  the  paper. 

PA'NTOMIME,  the  name  of  a  species  of  dramatic  per- 
formance in  which  the  actors  express  themselves  by  ges- 
tures. The  name  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  meaning 
'  imitation  of  every  thing.'  Pantomimic  acting,  accompanied 
by  music,  has  been  in  use  among  the  Chincbe,  Persians,  and 
other  Oriental  people  from  the  oldest  times.  The  Greeks 
introduced  the  pantomime  in  their  chorusscs,  some  of  the 
actors  dancing  and  gesticulating,  accompanied  by  music, 
whilst  others  sang.  (Lucian,  De  Siiltationf,)  The  Romans 
had  entire  dramatic  representations  consisting  of  dance  and 
gestures  only,  styled  *saltatio  pantomimorum,' and  bome  of 
their  performers  attained  a  high  de|m*e  of  excellence  in  the 
art.  Two  of  them,  Batbyllus  and  Pylades,  in  tJie  time  of 
Augiutui^  have  boen  ceUbntted  by  tho  Rommn  whtors. 


In  modern  times  pantomimic  balU,  repmenti  in 
dramatic  action  or  fable,  have  become  a  favouriiv  ac 
formance.  The  Tuscan  Angiolini,  in  the  last  rentuiv.  hh 
after  him  Vigan6,  who  died  at  Milan  in  13il,  have  exoelisd 
in  this  species  of  composition.  Noverre,  in  France,  dutiA- 
guished  himself  likewise  in  the  composition  of  pantoninie 
'  ballets.*  This  kind  of  performance  now  forms  generally  u 
appendage  to  the  opera,  and  especially  the  Italian  opera. 

Meursius,    Orchestra;    Signorelli,  Storia  Critica  4a 
Teatri  antichi  e  mttdemi,) 

PAO'LA.     [Calabria.] 

PA'OLI,  P ASQU A'LE  DE,  was  born  in  1 726  in  tkt 
village  of  Rostino,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Bastia  in  tlie  islsad 
of  Corsica.   In  1 734  his  father  Giacintode  Paoli.  together  vok 
Giaffieri,  was  proclaimed  their  leader  against  the  GenecM  by 
the  revolted  Corsicans,  but  after  a  struggle  of  temalyean,  in 
which  the  adventurer  Theodore  figured,  Giaointo  vis  obliged 
by  the  French  auxiliaries  of  the  C^noeae  to  gin  up  the  con- 
test, and  obtained  leave  in   174U  to  withdraw  from  the 
island  with  his  younger  son  Pasquale.    [Cobiica  ;  Nir- 
HOFF.]     Clemente  the   elder    son  remained   in  Coisiea. 
Giacinto  and  his  son  went  to  Naples,  when  the  (sthtr 
obtained  a  commission  in  a  regiment  formed  chiefly  of  Oa^ 
sican  emigrants,  and  the  son  was  placed  in  the  military  ooi- 
lege  of  that  capital,  where  he  studied  under  able  mauv^ 
amongst  others  the  celebrated  Genoveti.    On  leaviag  eol- 
lege  young  De  Paoli  obtained  a  licutenant'i  eommauoa  « 
the  Neapolitan  service.  Meantime  a  fresh  revolt  broke  eat  a 
Corsica,  under  two  chiefs,  Matra  and  Gaffori,  who  cave  fiitt 
occupation  to  the  Genoese  for  several  years.  In  Oclol       17 A 
Gaffori  was  murdered  by  hired  assassins,  and  the  « 
were  suspected  of  having  instigated  the  crime.  The  OmK 
now  cast  their  eyes  upon  young  Paoli,  and  invited  li      ■ 
come  and  put  himself  at  their  head.     He  did  ao,  ana 
proclaimed,   in  a  parliament   of   the    reprasentathff  vi 
the  people,  in  July,  1766,  captain-general  of  the  Conieattft. 
During  twelve  years  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  llwGenoeM, 
who  lost  every  part  of  the  island,  except  the  r*****'— *  towns 
of  Bastia,  Calvi,  San  Fiorenzo.  and  Ajaccw^  n  which  ihi 
Genoese  garrisons  were  blockaded  by  the  natifM»and  at  but 
the  Corsicans  obtained  possession  of  Ajaccio  aba.  ^Bal  Puli 
had  to  encounter  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  theGenoeM, 
in   the  traitors  among  his  own  countrymen.  Waded  by 
Matra,  who,  through  jealousy  or  bribes,  or  both,  WRted  a 
civil  war,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  kiUed,  and 
brother  was  obliged  to  take   refuge  at  Genoa. 
time  Paoli  organised  the  island,  and  fiied  ita  gov     tmmm 
and  administration.     He  formed  a  legislatiTo  ass 
under  the  name  of  '  Consulta  Generale/  of  500 
elected  by  the  body  of  the  people,  one  for  each  e 
the  members  were  renewed  every  year;  only 
twenty-five  years  old  at  least  were  qualified  to  \m 
as  deputies.    Tlie  executive  consisted  of  ni 
elected  by  the  deputies.     Paoli  was  the  p 
executive,  with  the  title  of  'General  ok   i 
and  Chief  of  the  Supreme  Magistracy  of  Cuia 
had  a  body-guard  which  escorted  him  w     a  he 
to  protect  him  against  any  attempt  at  i  i 

he  would  have  no  guard  at  the  door  oi  uu  i 
trusting  to  the  fidelity  of  six  large  fierce  xoMm 
watched  and  slept  in  nis  room.    A  law  of  the  ■ 
assembly  forbade  under  severe  penalties  any  ] 
speaking  or  writing  against  the  general  or  thp 
council.  In  1 764  Paoli  establislied  a  univeraity  in 
Corte,  the  professors  in  which  wece  paid  by  the  b 
the  students  taught  gratuitously.  The  funds  forlhi 
vcrsity  were  supplied  from  a  tax  on  the  parochial 
military  force  consisted  of  militia  well  trained  t« 
arms ;  Paoli  could  collect  30.000  men  in  case  of 
He  also  formed  a  flotilla,  with  which  he  annoyed  t 
trade,  and  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Ci^ 
whole  public  revenue  of  the  island  did  not  eiceei 
lion  of  livres,  or  about  40,000  pounds  sterling. 
Pope  Clement  XIII.,  at  the  request  of  Paoli,  sent  to  < 
a  bishop  with  the  title  of  Apostolic  Visitor,  in  o      r  ts 
late  the  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  were  in  a 
fusion.    This  step,  which  had  something  of      :  i 
of  a  recognition  of  the  independence  ofCorsicap  |     ■ 
pleased  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  oflmd  a  n 
3UUU  crowns  to  any  one  who  should  arrest  the 
deliver  him  over  to  the  Genoese  authorities,  forbii 
same  time  all  subjecU  of  the  republic  to  obev  hia       ti 
The  pope  published  an 
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lenatd,  whieb  beebaraeteriied  as  iniquitous  and  an 

to  the  apostolical  authority.    The  (juarrel  lasted  for 

fears,  and  employed  the  pens  of  jurists  and  controver- 

sts  on  hoth  sides, 
oenoa,  despairing  of  ever  recovering  the  sovereignty  of 
f^      A,  resolved  on  giving  up  the  island  to  France.  This  was 

:ied  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1768,  a  dishonourable 
DO  disgraceful  contract  to  both  parties.  Paoli  loudly  and 
oquently  appealed  to  all  Europe  against  the  cession,  but  no 
le  interiered  in  favour  of  Corsica.  The  French  landed  a 
rge  force  in  Corsica,  well  provided  with  artillery  and  am- 
unition,  under  the  command  of  Count  MarbcBuf.  Paoli 
itermined  upon  resistance,  and  was  seconded  by  the  whole 
>pulation,  including  the  women.  The  Corsicans  fought 
npenUAy :  though  overwhelmed  at  first  by  superior  forces, 
ley  defeated  the  French  with  great  slaughter  on  the  banks 
the  Golo ;  and  again  on  the  9  th  October,  1768,  they  routed 
e  main  body  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Marbosuf 

person,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  In  the  fol- 
iring  year  large  reinforcements  came  to  the  French  from 
>u\on  under  Greneral  de  Vaui.  In  May,  1769,  a  general 
kttie  took  place,  in  which  the  Corsicans,  after  fighting 
avelv,  were  completely  routed  near  Pontenuovo.  The 
-enco  ent«ml  Corte,  and  overran  the  whole  island.  Most 
the  communes  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  Paoli,  with 
my  followers,  retired  to  Portovecchio,  from  whence  he 
iled  in  an  English  vessel  for  Leghorn,  where  he  was 
ndly  received  by  the  grand-duke  Leopold.  Paoli  after- 
irds  repaired  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  1789, 
lien  Mirabeau  moved  in  the  National  Assembly  the  recall 
all  the  Corsican  patriots  who  had  bravely  fought  for  the 
dependence  of  their  country.  Paoli  repaired  to  Paris, 
bere  he  was  received  with  acclamations,  and  in  the  hall  of 

Assembly  he  promised  fidelity  to  France  under  the  new 
uer  of  things.  He  was  presented  to  Louis  XVI.,  who  made 
m  Ueutenant-ffeneral  and  military  commandant  in  Corsica. 
[e  was  received  in  his  native  island  with  the  greatest  en- 
iusiasm,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard, 
aoli  acted  faithfully  towards  the  constitutional  monarchy  of 
ranoe;  but  when  the  violent  revolutionists  overthrew  that 

larcby,  Paoli  drew  back,  and  separated  himself  from  the 
ranch  party.  His  nature,  sincere  and  steady  of  purpose, 
coiled  fh>m  the  injustice,  the  oppression,  and  the  immo- 
litY  of  the  Convention.  He  was  soon  accused  before  that 
bly,  and  his  name  was  placed  on  the  lists  of  proscrip- 
ju.  WoU  now  saw  it  was  high  time  to  declare  himself.  He 
isembled  his  oountiyiiien,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  gene- 
1-in-chief  and  president  of  the  council  of  government. 
t  the  first  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France, 

ipplied  to  the  English  commanders  in  the  Mediterranean, 

.  with  their  assistance,  drove  the  French  garrisons  out 
island.  Soon  after,  a  deputation  of  the  consulta  pro- 
to  London  to  offer  the  crown  of  Corsica  to  the  king 

Ireat  Britain.    The  offer  was  accepted,  and  most  Corsi- 
•«  that  Paoli  would  have  been  appointed  viceroy, 

rt  Eliot  was  named  to  that  office.    This  and 
6uu«int  disagreements  made  it  desirable  for  Paoli 
md,  in  order  not  to  give  a  pretence  for  civil 
issoufti     ..  ins   recommended    his  countrymen    to 

emain  u  lu  ^heir  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  as 
heir  only  tn  ( of  salvation,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
le  lived  in  reur         t  for  several  years,  on  a  pension  which 

British  goveruuicnt  allowed  him.  He  died  near  London, 

febmary,  1807.    A  monument,  with  his  bust  and  an 

ription,  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

aIm  biography  of  Paoli  has  been  written  by  Pommereul 
Q  hostue  and  unfkir  spirit :  Boswell,  on  the  contrary, 
iw» viitten  a  kind  of  paneffyric  with  his  usual  commonplace 
MMhoiasm.  Pompei,  in  his  *  Etat  de  la  Corse,'  Paris,  1 82 1 , 
fAyn  the  hest  account  of  the  particulars  of  Paoli's  life. 
Botta,  la  his  '  Storia  d'  Italia,'  book  46,  gives  a  copious 
oairative  of  Paoli's  career  in  Corsica.  A  volume  of  Paoli's 
tstters  [ms  been  published,  which,  with  his  spirited  mani- 
faitoe!^  are  his  only  literary  remains. 

PAOLO,  S.,  or  more  properly  S.  PAULO,  a  town  in 
Btaxil,  in  23''  33'  S.  lat.  and  45""  55'  W.  long.,  about 
tt  miles  from  the  coast  and  its  harbour  Santos.  The 
liwn  is  built  on  a  plain  2464  feet  above  the  level  of 
Um  sea,  and  divided  from  the  shore  by  a  steep  descent, 
9m  which  there  is  no  carriage  road,  so  that  all  the  goods 
■llich  are  imported  or  exported  are  transported  on  the 
Iteks  of  mules.  The  plain  of  Piratininga,  on  which  the 
bvn  is  built,  has  an  undulating  surface;  the  hills  have 
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gentle  slopes,  and  are  covered  with  trees,*  and  the  level 
tracts  between  them  are  extensive  savannahs,  which  make 
excellent  pasture-ground.  Tbe  streets  are  wide,  and  some 
of  them  paved,  and  the  houses  have  usually  two  floors. 
They  are  not  built  of  bricks  or  stones,  but  of  taipa,  that  is, 
the  walls  consist  of  two  rows  of  posts,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween is  filled  with  earth.  Some  public  edifices  are  large, 
as  the  palace  of  the  governor,  which  was  formerly  a  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  of  the  bishop,  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites, and  the  cathedral  and  some  other  churches.  Three 
bridges  of  stone  have  lately  been  erected  over  two  small 
streams,  the  Tamandatahy  and  Inhagabahy,  which  flow  on 
the  east  and  west  of  the  town,  and  unite  some  distance  far- 
ther down.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1 615,  the  popu- 
lation was  25,313,  but  had  increased  in  1820  to  30,000,  and  it 
is  now  stated  to  exceed  40,000.  About  one^half  of  the  popii- 
lation  are  whites,  and  the  other  half  are  descendants  of  whites 
and  Indian  women :  the  latter  are  here  called  mamelucos. 
Contrary  to  the  common  practice  in  America,  both  classes 
of  inhabitants  have  the  same  political  rights,  and  enjoy  the 
same  consideration  in  society.  Education  is  not  neglected : 
in  the  college  of  the  town  the  classics  and  philosophy  are 
taught,  and  several  Paulistas  have  been  distingnished  by 
genms  and  learning.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  rich 
landed  proprietors,  and  occupy  themselves  with  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Tnough  situated  near  the  tropic, 
the  elevation  of  the  plain  above  the  sea  is  too  great,  and  its 
climate  too  cold  and  wet,  to  be  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  intertropical  productions.  Cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar  how- 
ever are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  thoueh  the 
plantations  sometimes  suffer  from  firost  and  protracted  rains. 
Tobacco  and  maize  succeed  exceedingly  well.  All  these 
branches  of  agriculture  supply  articles  of  export,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  produce  of  the  cattle,  as  jerked  beef, 
hides,  horns,  and  tallow.  They  are  sent  to  Santos,  whence 
a  great  portion  goes  to  Rio  Janeiro  or  directly  to  Europe. 
The  jerked  beef  goes  chiefly  to  Pernambuco,  Seara,  and 
Maranhab ;  and  suzar  and  rum  are  exported  to  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Monte  Video,  and  Buenos  Avres.  The  imports  are 
manufactured  goods :  nothing  is  made  in  the  town  except 
coarse  woollen  cloth  for  the  lower  classes,  and  very  indif- 
ferent hats.  Some  twenty  years  figo  governgnent  erected  a 
manufacture  of  guns,  in  which  English  iron,  and  that  of  the 
mines  of  Sorocaba,  situated  in  the  province  of  S.  Paulo,  are 
used. 

The  Paulistas  ire  distinguished,  in  the  history  of  Brazil, 
by  their  enterprising  spirit,  and  their  long  expeditions  into 
tne  interior  of  South  America.  A  small  colony  existed 
in  1527,  at  S.  Vincente,  on  the  coast:  the  inhabitants 
formed  in  1560  a  settlement  at  S.  Paulo,  which  soon  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  settlers  and  the  Goya- 
nazes,  a  native  tribe  inhabiting  this  country,  with  whom 
they  intermarried.  They  soon  beean  to  explore  the  country 
fmher  north  and  west  in  quest  of  gold,  and  they  advanced 
to  the  Laguna  dos  Xaraves  and  the  present  boundary-line  of 
Bolivia.  It  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the  settlements  of 
the  Portuguese  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  north  of  10°  S.  lat. 
owe  their  existence  to  the  activity  and  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  Paulistas,  and  that  but  for  the  expeditions  un- 
dertaken by  them,  tiie  authority  of  the  Portuguese  would 
never  have  penetrated,  as  it  has  done,  to  the  very  centre  of 
South  America  and  even  fiairther.  Even  when  Portugal 
was  united  with  Spain  under  one  government  (1580  to 
1640),  the  Paulistas  considered  the  Spaniards  as  their  ene- 
mies, and  checked  their  progress  into  the  interior  of  South 
America  by  destroying  their  settlements  on  the  Paraguay. 
They  were  accordingly  represented  by  the  historians  of  that 
period  as  living  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  After  Portugal  had 
re-acquired  its  independence,  the  Paulistas  submitted  to  the 
viceroy  of  Bahia,  and  remained  faithful  subjects  to  the  king 
of  PortugaL  They  are  still  distinguished  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Brazil  by  their  activity,  spirit  of  enterprise,  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  freedom  of  manners. 

(Henderson*s  History  qf  Brazil ;  Spix  and  Martins,  Reise 
in  Brasilien.) 

PAOLO  SARPI.    [Paul  Sarpi.] 

PAPAL  STATE,  STATO  PONTin'CIO,  called  also 
Siato  delta  CMesa,  is  the  name  given  to  tho  dominions 
belonging  to  the  See  of  Rome,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the 
monarch.  This  state  occupies  the  central  ) art  of  Italy 
stretching  across  the  Peninsula  in  an  oblique  direction  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic.    Its  greatest  length, 
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from  north  to  south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  at  Goro  to 
Monie  CirctUu.which  is  the  most  southern  point,  is  about  260 
miles :  iho  breadth  is  very  unequal,  being  about  120  miles  m 
Its  southern  part,  along  tlie  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  but 
it  is  hardly  half  that  distance  farther  north  towards  the 
middle  of  its  length,  owing  to  the  frontiers  of  Abruzzo  pro- 
truding considerably  to  the  westward.  It  becomes  still 
narrower  near  Pesaro  and  Rimini,  where,  being  straitened 
between  the  Adriatic  on  one  side  and  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Tuscany  on  the  other,  it  is  hanliy  20  miles  across.  Farther 
north  it  becomes  wider  as  it  stretches  into  the  plain  of  the 
Po.  and  it  is  about  50  miles,  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  frontiers  of  Modena.  The  area  of  the  Papal 
State  has  been  reckoned,  according  to  Neigcbaur  and  other 
German  writers,  at  17,822  English  square  miles.  Calindri 
KSaggio  Stadsiico)  reckons  it  at  18,117  square  Roman* 
miles.  Of  these,  7000  square  miles  consist  of  plains,  about 
4000  square  miles  consist  of  cultivated  hills,  4600  are  high- 
lands covered  with  pasture  or  planted  with  timber-trees,  and 
2500  are  mountains  mostly  rocky  and  barren. 

The  Papal  Stale  consists,  geographically  speaking,  of  three 
jrreai  divisions:    1.   The  northern  provinces  stretch  from 
the  Tuscan  Apennines  to  the  Po  and  the  Adriatic,  the 
ground  sloping  to  the  north  and  north-east,  and  merging 
into  the  wide  plain  of  Lombardy.    These  provinces  are  the 
four  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  and 
have  a  population  of  about  950,000  inhabitants.    This  part 
of  the  country  resembles  the  rest  of  north  Italv  in  its  cli- 
mate and  soil,  and  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Po.    [BoLOONA ;  Ferrara.]    In  antient  times  it  was 
out  of  the  limits  of  Italia  Proper,  and  formed  part  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul ;  and  even  now  the  inhabitants,  in  their  character 
and  habits,  rather  resemble  their  Lombard  neighbours  than 
their  fellow  subjects  of  the  rest  of  the  Papal  State,  from 
whom  they  are  divided  by  several  offsets  of  the  Apennines, 
which  approach  close  to  the  Adriatic  coast  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rimini,  where  the  Rubicon  constituted  the 
political  boundary  of  Italia  Proper  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
republic.    South  of  this  point  begins  the  second  geographical 
division  of  the  Papal  State.     2.  This,  which  may  be  called 
the  eastern  division,  extends  from  Rimini  to  the  Tronto  on 
the   frontiers  of  Naples,  a  length  of  110  miles  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.    It  is  bounded  to  the  west  and  south 
by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  separates  it 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  Papal  State,  or  the  basin  of 
the  Tiber.    This  eastern  division  lies  almost  entirely  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  the  numerous  offsets  of 
which  run  in  parallel  ridges  in  a  nortli-east  direction  from 
the  central  chain  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  forming  many  traus- 
verso  valleys  watered  by  streams  or  torrents  which  have  a 
short  but  rapid  course.     The  distance  from  the  central 
ridge  or  watershed  to  the  Adriatic  varies  from  30  to  40 
miles.    The  country  is  fertile  and  healthy,  and  is  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  and  lively  race  of  people.    It  is  generally 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Marches,  and  the  people  are 
called  ■  Marchigiani  *  [Marca  di  A.vcona];  but  it  is  ad- 
ministratively divided  into  the  provinces  of  Pesaro  e  Ur- 
bino.  Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Fermo  c  Ascoli,  the  united 
population  of  which  amounts  to  about  800,000  inhabitants. 
3.  The  third  or  southern  division  of  the  Papal  State,  the 
largest  in  extent,  though  not   so  densely  peopled  as  the 
other  two,  is  the  most  important,  because  it  contains  the 
metropolis,  and  includes  the  classical  land  of  Latium  and 
the  other  provinces  which  formed  the  early  territory  of 
antient  Rome.    It  extends  south  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Tuscany  and  by  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  on  the  east.    This  fine  region  comprises  the  antient 
territories   of  Umbria,  the  Sabini,  old   Latium,  and  the 
western  part  of  Etruria,  and  is  now  divided  into  the  admi- 
nistrative provinces  of  Perugia,  Spoleto  e  Rieti,  Viterbo, 
Frosinone,  and  Rome,  with  a  population  of  about  900,000  in- 
habitants.   Its  length  fh>m  north  to  south,  from  the  Apen- 
nines above  Gubbio,  the  antient  Iguvium,  to  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  Mount  Circello,  is  150  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  small  river  Pescia,  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Tuscany,  to  Tcrracina,  on  the  borders  of  Naples,  is 
120  miles.    This  extensive  country  is  divided,  with  re- 
spect to  its  climate  and  productions,  into  two  parts— the 
high  lands  and  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  including  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Tiber,  which  are  well  cultivated  and 
generally  healthy ;  and  the  low  lands  of  the  Campagna  and 
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some  other  spots  around  the  lakes  of  Perugia,  Bolscna,  aai 
Bracciano,  which  are  unwholesome  and  thinly  inhalMiii 
[Campagna  di  Roma.]  There  are  few  regions  in  Italy  8a« 
than  the  bruad  valley  of  Folii^no  and  Spoleto,  the  vaUayif 
Terni,  the  elevated  plain  of  Rieti,  and  the  rich  tcrniiij 
around  Perugia. 

The  central  ridge  of  the  Apenntnea,  which  forms  tW 
watershed  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterrmaa^ 
enters  the  Papal  Stale  from  Tuscany  nortli  of  CittadiG» 
telle,  and  runs  in  a  south-south-east  direction,  formiog  Ibra 
while  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Upf« 
Tiber,  and  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Melaurus»  which  rm 
into  the  Adriatic,  from  those  of  the  Chiascio,  an  afflntMif 
the  Tiber.    The  road  from  Rome  to  Pesaro  by  Nosos 
passes  over  this  part  of  the  ridge,  between  Guablo  ui 
Cagli.     Near  the  latter  town  is  a  defile  cut  thnNwh  tkt 
rock  by  the  antient  Romans,  now  called  II  Furto.    East  of 
Nocera  the  ridge  becomes  more  lofty  between  the  souicfi 
of  the  Esino  and  Potenza.  which  run  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
those  of  the  Topino,  which  flows  southwards  b«  FiAigne 
into  tho  Tiber.     Farther  south-east  there  ia  a  ocpraaiM^ 
through  which  pass«^s  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  LorcU 
and  Ancona.    This  mountain-pass,   which    lies  betwea 
Serravalle  and  Foligno,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  pais  of 
Colflorito.    South  of  this  pass  the  Apennines  form  a  felly 
group  extending  to  the  eastward,  and  known  by  the  nans 
of  Monte  Sibilla,  the  Mons  Tetricus  of  the  antieDts*  * 
is  7200  feet  high,  and  is  the  highest  summit  in  the 
State :  it  divides  the  waters  of  the  Tronto,  which  A 
the  Adriatic,  from  those  of  the  Nera,  which  flovi 
west  into  the  Tiber.    The  ridge  then  joins  the 
of  Abruzzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  east  of  Noicw.    ««• 
offsets  detach  themselves  from  the  main  ridn  abovt  tk 
sources  of  the  Nera,  and  run  south,  skirting  Uie  tvobanb 
of  that  river  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Tftac.    Tba 
more  eastern  offset  is  intersected  by  the  Vclino,  whiek 
makes  its  way  throu;;h  it  by  a  fine  waterfall  not  far  fisa 
Terni.    Tho  whole  fall  of  the  Velino,  from  the  level  of  ihi 
water  above  the  cascade  to  its  confluenoi  with  the  Ntii 
through  a  succession  of  rapids,  is  above  1000  feet.    Tb 
country  eastward  of  the  Nera  consists  of  high  lands,  whick 
adjoin  those  of  Abruzzo,  and  are  a  most  intcnatii^regiai, 
but  seldom  visited  by  travellers.     [Ribti.] 

Tl:e  southern  division  of  the  Papal  State  chieiy  con 
of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.    This  river  rises  at  the  foiAs 
Monte  delle  Baize  in  a  deep  dell  of  the  Tuscan  ApemiioA 
and  not,  as  is  often  erroneously  stated,  in  the  moan 
Falterona  near  the  sources  of  the  Arno,  flrom  wbicu      ■ 
of  the  Tiber  are  about  20  miles  distant  to  the  cest^ 
east,  the  lofry  ridge  Dell'  Alvemia  intenrening  betw 
two  rivers.     The  Savio,  which  flows  by  Cesena  w 
Adriatic,  has  its  sources  on  the  north  side  of  the  i 
mountain  on  the  south  slope  of  which  are  those  d 
Tiber.    The  Tiber  rises  from  two  springs  of  1 
in  a  wood  of  beech-trees,  and,  being  swelled  Uj 
streams,  flows  in  a  south  direction  through  a  nart 
called  Val  Tiberina,  between  the  mountains  Deir  nt 
and  Catenaia  on  the  west  and  the  Alpe  della  Lana 
east,  which  last  forms  part  of  the  main  or  oei      1  «■ 
the  Apennines,  and  separates  the  waters  of  the  av 
those  of  the  Metaurus.    The  river  passes  by  the  w«bi 
Pieve  Santo  Stefano  and  Borgo  San  Sepolcro.        r 
it  receives  the  river  Sovara,  and   soon  af 
Tuscan  territory  and  enters  the  province  of  a  <niv"  »- 
Papal  State.    (Benci,  Lettere  $ul  Coieniino  e  la  rU  \     r 
rina,  in  the  Antoiogia  of  Florence,  Nos.  10  and  1I.|   Jl 
then  flows  by  the  walls  of  Citt&  di  Gastello,  and  after  a 
rapid  course  of  about  50  miles  from  its  sources  it 
the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  stands  the  town  of  Feral 
it  then  flows  through  a  fertile  valley,  receiTinc  on 
left  bank  the  united  waters  of  the  Ghiascio  firom  the  hm 
tains  of  Gubbio,  the  Topino  from  Foligno,  and  the  Ib- 
roggia,  joined  by  the  Qitumnus,  from  the  Talley  of  8^ 
loto ;  and  lower  down,  on  its  right  bank,  the  rirer  M^ 
tore,  which  comes  from  Citti  della  Pieve  on  the  bordmirf 
Tuscany.    The  river  then  enters  a  narrow  gorge  helvitt 
two  rocky  ridges,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  town  oC  TA 
the  antient  Tudcrtum  or  Tutcre,  a  city  of  the  Umhri  and  i 
wards  of  the  Etruscans,  which  is  more  than  lOf  0  fieeC 
the  sea.    Part  of  tho  walls  of  Todi  is  of  Etruscan 
struction,  and  in  its  territory  has  been  found  a  vast 
tity  of  Etruscan  medals  and  other  antiquities. 
Elogium  in  priicum  TUderti  Deeorem^  4tOv  1638; 
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Todi^  antichissima  Cittd  delfUmbria,  1633.)  The  bottom  of 
the  river  here  falls  about  2  feet  in  every  1000  feet,  and  the 
bed  being  confined  and  partly  encumbered  by  stones  and 
l^vel  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  the  waters  rise  in 
flood  times  as  high  as  24  feet,  but  the  river  is  very  shallow  in 
the  dry  season.  The  navigation  of  the  river,  which,. from 
Perugia  toTodi,  is  carried  on  merely  by  rafts,  becomes  here 
totally  interrupted.  The  Tiber,  after  receiving  the  Naia 
lad  other  mountain*streams,  issues  out  of  the  gorge  at  the 
"apids  called  '  Passo  del  Forello,'  after  which  it  enters  a 
>road  valley.  It  receives  near  Orvieto  the  river  Paglia 
rom  the  mountains  of  Tuscany,  which  is  swollen  by  the 
valers  of  part  of  the  Cliiana.  [Chiana.]  The  river  now 
Lssume«  a  more  regular  and  less  rapid  course,  flowing  in  a 
leep  bed  and  inclining  to  the  south-west.  It  receives  the 
VeizB.  from  Montefiascone,  and  lower  down  the  Nera,  the 
argest  of  its  affluents,  near  the  town  of  Orta.  The  whole 
ourse  of  the  Tiber,  from  its  sources  to  the  confluence  of 
he  Nera,  is  about  110  miles.  From  this  point  the  regular 
navigation  of  the  Tiber  begins:  boats  of  various  sizes, 
ome  of  which  are  60  feet  long  and  of  50  tons  burden,  carry 

0  Rome  wine»  corn,  eharcoal,  wood,  and  other  produce  of 
he  upper  country.  In  ascending  the  river,  they  are  towed 
ip  by  buffaloes. 

The  Nera,  the  antient  Nar,  a  considerable  river,  rises  in 
he  high  Apennines  above  Norcia,  and  is  increased  by  the 
raters  of  part  of  the  Abruzzo  and  of  the  Papal  province  of 
lieti,  through  its  affluents  the  Ck)rno,  Velino,  Salto,  and 
Tarano.  Flowing  through  a  deep  valley  between  the  Sa- 
>ine  Mountains  on  one  side  and  the  mountains  of  Spoleto 
m  the  other,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Clitum- 
lus,  it  passes  the  towns  of  Terni  and  Narni,  and,  after  a 
soorse  of  about  70  miles,  enters  the  Tiber  near  Orta. 

After  the  confluence  of  the  Nera,  the  Tiber  flows  through 

1  valley  between  the  Sabine  Mountains  on  one  side  and  the 
offsets  of  Mount  Cimino  on  the  other:  it  receives  on  its 
right  bank  the  united  waters  of  the  Treia  from  Civita  Cas- 
teUana  and  the  Ricano,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  small 
lake  of  Vico,  after  which  the  valley  becomes  contracted 
between  Mount  Soracte  on  the  west  and  the  mountains  of 
Poggio  Mirteto  on  the  east  After  this  contractior^,  it  opens 
Into  the  wide  undulating  plain  of  the  Campagna.    Three 

les  above  Rome  the  Tiber  receives  the  Anio,  or  Teverone, 
injm  the  eastern  Apennines,  which  has  a  course  of  above  60 
miles.  The  course  of  the  Tiber,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Nera  to  Rome,  is  about  70  miles,  in  which  distance  the 
width  of  its  bed  varies  from  160  to  500  feet,  the  depth  from 
S  to  22  feet,  and  the  fall  is  about  one  foot  in  every  3000 
feet.  Boats  are  three  days  in  coming  down  from  Orta  to 
Rome,  but  in  summer  the  navigation  is  often  interrupted, 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  several  places. 
Within  the  walls  of  Rome  the  Tiber  is  about  300  feet  wide 
and  from  12  to  18  feet  in  depth.  The  river  is  never  ford- 
ible  in  or  near  Rome.  During  heavy  rains  and  floods  the 
waters  sometimes  have  risen  more  than  30  feet  above  their 
ordinary  level,  overflowing  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  and 
occasioning  considerable  mischief.  The  maritime  navigation 
begins  below  Rome :  the  Tiber,  after  being  confined  by  the 
quays  and  buildings  of  the  town,  spreads  out  to  the  width  of 
500  feet,  until  its  bifurcation  at  Capo  due  Rami,  a  distance  of 
18  miles  from  Rome.  From  thence  one  branch  of  the  river 
runs  south-west  into  the  sea  by  Ostia,  a  distance  of  about  5 
miles,  but  is  rendered  useless  for  purposes  of  navigation  by 
the  accumulation  of  alluvium  and  sand  at  the  mouth. 
[Ostia..]  The  other  branch,  which  was  widened  by  Trajan, 
aod  has  been  improved  at  various  times  by  the  popes,  in 
Older  to  keep  open  the  communication  between  Rome  and 
the  tea,  runs  for  about  4  miles,  until  it  enters  the  sea  at 
Fimnieioo,  where  the  entrance  is  secured  by  two  long  piers 
coniisting  of  wooden  palings  and  fascines.  In  winter  time 
vessels  of  from  130  to  190  tons,  besides  smaller  ones,  ascend 
the  river  to  Rome,  but  in  summer  there  is  often  not  more  than 
9or  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  only  boats  of  40  or  50  tons 
can  ascend  to  Rome.    There  is  no  perceptible  tide  in  this 

Krt  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  vessels  are  towed  up  by 
l&loes.  {Carta  Geografica  dello  Stato  delta  Chiesa,  by 
Le  Maire  and  Boscovich,  dedicated  to  Benedict  XIV. ; 
Baoei,  Del  Tevere  Libri  IV.,  Rome,  1558-99 ;  Martinelli,  De- 
Mzione  di  diversi  Ponii  sopra  It  Fiumi  Nera  e  Tevere, 
kc.,1676  ;  Tournon,  Etudes  Statistiqites  stir  Rome,  book  v.) 
The  basin  of  the  Tiber  below  Rome  is  bounded  on  one 
tide  by  the  Alban  Mount,  and  on  the  other  by  the  offsets 
of  Mount  Cimino^  which  surround  the  basin  of  the  lake  of 


Bracciano,  the  waters  of  which  enter  the  sea  by  the  river 
Arrone.  The  Tiber,  below  Rome,  receives  only  some  small 
streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Galera,  on  its  right 
bank.  The  basins  of  the  lakes  of  Bracciano  and  Bolsena, 
which  are  separate  from  that  of  the  Tiber,  constitute,  toge- 
ther with  the  basin  of  the  river  Fiora,  near  the  Tuscan 
border,  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Viterbo,  called 
also  Patrimonio  di  S.  Pietro.  [Viterbo,  Province  of.J 
In  the  opposite  or  south-east  direction,  the  Alban  Mount 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes ;  and  farther  north  the  mountains  of  Palestrina 
separate  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Liris,  of 
which  the  Sacco  is  an  affluent.  [Palestrina.]  With  these 
exceptions,  the  whole  southern  division  of  the  Papal  State, 
from  the  central  Apennines  to  the  sea,  is  included  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tiber,  which  also  comprises  a  considerable  part 
of  Abruzzo,  the  waters  of  which  country  run  by  the  Corno» 
Velino,  Salto,  Turano,  and  Anio,  into  the  Tiber,  and  also 
that  part  of  Tuscany  in  which  the  Tiber  has  its  source,  and 
another  part  farther  south,  near  Radicofani  and  Chiusi, 
which  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Paglia  and  Chiana.  The  whole 
basin  of  the  Tiber  may  include  a  surface  of  rather  more  than 
10,000  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  river's  course,  with 
its  windings,  is  about  200  miles.  The  Tiber  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  river  of  the  peninsular  part  of  Italy.  The 
waters  of  the  Tiber  from  Perugia  downwards  to  the  sea  are 
muddy  and  yellowish,  a  peculiarity  which  is  expressed  by 
the  epithet  '  flavus '  by  the  Roman  poets.  The  current 
as  it  enters  the  Mediterranean  retains  its  colour  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore,  and  contrasts  with  the 
generally  blue  tinge  of  the  sea^water,  with  which  it  does  not 
mix  for  some  miles. 

The  Papal  Stale  is  now  divided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  fourteen  provinces,  namely,  Roua  (Comarca  di); 
Viterbo;  Frosinone;  Spoleto;  Perugia;  Macerata; 
Ferho;  AnconaCMarca  di);  Pesaro  eUrbino;  Forli; 
Bologna;  Ravenna;  Ferrara;  Benevbnto.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  whole,  according  to  an  official  report  pub- 
lished by  the  government  in  1833,  was  2,742,000  inhabitants. 
The  annual  increase  of  the  population  appears  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  4}  per  1000,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Tuscany,  and  other  Italian  states. 
(Serristori,  Statistica  (f  Italia.)  The  population  is  Roman 
Catholic,  with  the  exception  of  about  1 0,000  Jews,  who  are 
distributed  in  Rome,  Ancona,  Sinigaglia,  Pesaro,  Urbino, 
Ferrara,  Lago,  and  one  or  two  more  towns.  The  provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Rome,  are  styled  Delegazioni ; 
and  the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  is  styled  delegate,  and  is  alwavs  a 
church  dignitary.  If  a  cardinal,  he  is  styled  legate,  and  the 
province  assumes  the  name  of  Legazione.  The  delegate  or 
legate  is  assisted  by  a  council,  composed  of  four  laymen« 
appointed  by  the  pope.  There  is  also  in  every  province  a 
provincial  council  for  local  and  financial  afiairs,  which  as- 
sembles for  a  fortnight  once  a  year  under  the  presidency  of 
the  delegate  or  legate.  For  this  purpose  the  communes 
appoint  electors,  who  assemble  at  the  head-town  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  there  choose  the  deputies  to  the  coun- 
cil. One-third  of  the  council  is  changed  every  two  years. 
Every  delectation  or  province  is  divided  into  districts,  and 
every  district  into  communes.  Each  commune  consists  of 
a  town  or  large  village,  with  the  territory  and  hamlets  be- 
longing to  it.  The  communes  vary  greatly  in  population ; 
from  1000  to  12,000  or  14,000.  At  the  head  of  each 
district  is  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  pope,  who  is  also 
judge  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  dele- 
gate in  his  administrative  but  not  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
Every  commune  has  a  council,  consisting  of  forty-eight 
members  in  the  head  towns,  of  thirty-six  or  twenty-four  in 
the  smaller  towns,  and  of  eighteen  in  villages  which  do  not 
contain  more  than  1 000  inhabitants. 

The  members  are  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  two 
classes,  nobles  and  citizens  or  farmers.  The  office  of  com- 
munal councilman  is  for  life  and  hereditary.  The  councils 
deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  their  respective  communes,  and 
make  out,  in  August  every  year,  the '  tabella  di  prevenzione,' 
or  budget,  in  which  are  specified  the  probable  expenditure 
of  the  following  year  and  the  means  for  meeting  it,  including 
additional  local  taxes  if  required.  This  *  tabella'  is  for- 
warded to  the  delegate,  who  examines  it,  and  then  forwards 
it  to  Rome,  where  the  board  called  *  Congregazione  del  Buon 
Grovemo '  approves  or  modifies  it.  The  tabella  is  then  re- 
turned to  the  commune,  who  publish  it»  upon  which  it  be 
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eomet  law,  and  no  magistrate  can  depart  fWnn  its  provisions. 
The  communal  council  appoints  yearly,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  the  local  ma^^istrates,  namely,  the  gonfalon iere,  and 
six,  four,  or  two  elders,  according  to  the  sixe  and  population 
of  the  commune,  subiect  however  to  the  approbation  of  the 
delegate.  The  gonfaloniere,  who  must  be  chosen  from  the 
class  of  the  nobility,  is  changed  every  year,  and  the  elders 
every  two  years.  The  communal  council  appoints  likewise 
all  the  otKcers  and  other  servants  of  the  commune,  the 
secretar)',  the  communal  attorney,  the  receiver,  the  sur- 
geon and  apothecary  (who  for  a  fixed  salary  is  obliged  to 
attend  the  poor  inhabitants  gratis),  the  schoolmaster,  the 
local  police,  &c.  In  the  month  of  February  the  council  ex- 
amines the  accounts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  transmits 
them  to  the  delegate.  The  councils  are  always  presided 
over  by  the  gonfaloniere  or  by  the  governor  in  the  head 
town  uf  a  district,  who  has  a  vote.  The  former  baronial 
jurisdictions,  privileges,  and  immunities  have  been  abolished. 
iMoto  propno  di  S,  S.  Leone  XIL  sulV  Amministrazione 
pubblica.  Sec,  5  October,  1824.)  'This  system  of  municipal 
administration,'  observes  Count  Toumon,  who  was  prefect 
of  Rome  during  Napoleon's  usurpation,  '  will  perhaps  sui> 
prise  those  who  imagine  that  in  the  Papal  State  everything 
IS  left  to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  sovereign.  Abuses  of 
power  are  common,  no  doubt,  but  the  written  law  is  more 
favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  than  is  commonly 
supposed.'  ( Etudes  statistiques  sur  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  41, 72.) 
The  communal  councils  are  in  fact  more  independent  of  the 
central  authority  than  those  of  France.  The  common  lands 
were  sold  by  Pius  VII.  in  order  to  supply  the  urgent  wants 
and  exactions  of  the  French  military.  The  ordinary  re- 
venue of  the  communes  is  now  derived  from  taxes  levied 
upon  provisions  comine  to  market,  like  the  French  octroi ; 
and  the  extraordinary  deficiency  is  made  up  by  a  capitation 
tax  and  a  tax  upon  cattle.  The  expenditure  consists  of 
administrative,  judicial,  and  police  salaries,  the  repairs  of 
the  roads,  public  buildings,  fountains,  &c.,  the  emoluments 
of  the  communal  surgeon  and  apothecar}',  schoolmaster, 
and  preacher  who  comes  during  Lent  and  Advent  to  deliver 
sermons  adapted  to  those  epochs.  In  the  larger  towns  there 
are  schoolmistresses,  called  Maestro  Pie,  paid  by  the  com- 
mune for  the  clementar>'  teaching  of  girls.  Every  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  children  asitemble  in  the  various  churches  to 
hear  the '  dottrina,*  or  catechism,  explained  to  them  by  the 
rector  or  his  assistant,  and  be  examined  upon  it.  Still  there 
is  no  universal  system  of  elementary  instruction  enforced  as 
in  North  Italy,  and  the  proportion  of  illiterate  people  in  the 
Pspal  State  is  much  greater  than  in  Lombardy. 

The  universities  are  those  of  Rome,  Bolosna,  Perugia, 
Ferrara,  and  Macerata.  There  are  also  21  colleges  or 
gymnasia,  four  at  Rome,  and  the  others  in  the  chief  towns 
of  provinces.  Females  of  the  higher  classes  are  chietly 
educated  in  convents. 

With  regard  to  the  central  government,  it  is  an  elective 
monarchy ;  the  pope  for  the  time  being  is  the  absolute  so- 
vereign of  the  state ;  he  consults  the  cardinals  assembled 
either  in  special  congregations,  or,  in  cases  of  great  import- 
ance, in  general  consistory,  but  he  is  not  bound  by  their 
opinion.  His  two  principal  ministers  are  the  cardinal  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  cardinal  Camerlengo.  The  former 
superintends  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  home 
department;  ho  is  appointed  by  the  reigning  sovereign, 
at  whose  death  his  otnco  expires.  The  car£nal  Camer- 
lengo is  the  finance  minister,  and  is  appointed  fbr  life ;  he 
has  under  him  a  treasurer.  The  governor  of  Rome  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state,  but  is  vested  with 
great  dis(*retionary  powers  as  to  the  police  of  the  capital  and 
Its  territory.  The  congregation  or  board  called  '  Sacra  Con- 
sulta,'  consisting  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  superintends  the 
administration  of  the  provinces,  and  is  also  a  court  of  appeal 
for  criminal  matters.  A  prelate  and  three  general  officers 
form  a  board  for  military  affairs.  The  Papal  State  is  divided 
into  three  military  divi!»ions,  with  an  inspector  at  the  head 
of  each ;  the  head-quarters  are  Rome,  Ancona,  and  Bologna. 
The  army  ron«ibts  of  ten  battalions  of  native  infantry,  7:100 
in  all ;  two  Swiss  regiments  of  two  battalions  each,  4840 ; 
native  cavalry  105U  men,  and  artillery  lOUO;  two  companies 
of  Svkiss  artillery,  '230:  the  carabineers,  who  have  the 
charge  of  the  fh)iice  like  the  French  gendarmes,  2j(f0 
strung;  a  corps  of  rillemen,  lUOO;  and  loOO  custom-house 
guauls:  total.  lb,71U  men.  There  arc  also  several  battalions 
of  militia  and  volunteers. 

The  j  udicial  department  consists  of  a  judge,  called  Pmtor, 


for  civil  matters  in  the  head  town  of  everv  provinet;  tm 
courts  of  appeal,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  Bologna; 
and  a  Court  of  Cassation,  called  La  Scgnatura,  which  tm 
at  Rome.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  in  eaeh  diocvse  judge 
of  suits  between  clerical  persons,  and  also  between  layowi 
who  agree  to  bring  their  disputes  before  these  courts.  For 
criminal  matters,  there  is  a  coUegial  court  in  every  pn^ 
vince,  presided  over  by  the  delegate ;  and  two  courts  of  ap- 
peal, one  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  Bologna.  When  an  appid 
IS  laid  before  the  sovereign,  the  '  Uditor  Santissima*  a  pi»> 
late  of  the  first  class,  judges  finally  of  the  case.  Tuc  irh 
bunal  of  the  Inquisition  and  other  ecclesiastical  courts  coe* 
tinue  to  take  cognizance  of  matters  within  their  respertni 
jurisdictions.  According  to  a  table  of  criminals  who  wen 
suffering  punishment  at  the  end  of  the  year  IMS,  given  by 
Serristori,  there  were  580  tried  for  murder  or  boniride.  .*;* 
for  wounds  inflicted,  340  for  robber>-,  215  for  thefts^  ^11  for 
pett^  larceny,  91  for  rape,  76  for  political  crimsa,  66  (or  cor- 
rectional or  police  matters,  7  for  coining,  and  244  for  other 
crimes  not  defined ;  in  all,  2708.  It  appears  from  this  re- 
port that  offences  aeainst  the  person  still  bear  a  very  hith 
proportion  in  the  calendar  of  the  Papal  Stmte.  The  ptnil- 
ties  are  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  either  fbr  life  ur  Ar 
a  term  of  years.  Capital  executions  are  resorted  to  oclj  la 
very  aggravated  cases.  Torture  has  been  finally  abolished 
Tribunals  of  commerce  arc  established  at  Rome,  Bobpii 
Ancona,  and  some  other  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  revenue  amounts  to  about  nine  millioni  of  Roma 
scudi  (the  scudo  is  worth  4#.  5(/.  sterling),  a  sum  eonsldi^ 
ablv  exceeded  by  the  expenditure  for  several  years  past,  tki 
deficit  having  been  made  up  by  additional  loans  and  Moa 
of  exchequer  bills.  The  interest  of  the  funded  debt  ii 
2,547,000  scudi ;  the  collection  of  the  revenue  costs  aboil 
one  million  and  a  half;  the  militarv  establishiDent  easts 
about  two  millions;  the  judicial  estaLlishmeat,  nearly  one 
million ;  the  administration,  half  a  million  ;  the  eivd  lilt  «f 
the  pope  and  his  court,  265,000  scudi ;  payments  to  the  ear* 
dinals,  122,000;  public  works,  roads,  &c.,  540,000;  pabU 
instruction,  108.0UO;  charitable  establishments,  267.0C«. 
The  principal  sources  of  the  revenue  are  the  land-tax,  vhick 
amounts  to  nearly  two  millions  of  scudi ;  euitoms,  one  and 
a  half  million ;  excise,  including  the  *  macinatOi'  or  duty  on 
flour,  nearly  two  millions;  monopoly  of  salt  and  tobacoob 
1 ,200,000  scudi ;  stamps  and  registry  duty,  578,fM ;  post- 
office,  288,000 ;  lotter\',  896.000. 

The  population  of  the  Papal  State  is  chiefljr  agn      i 
A  great  extent  of  land  is  used  for  pasture,    xbe  e: 
cattle,  wool,  cheese,  lambskins,  tallow,  hemp,  mU  huui*  i 
vitriol,  sulphur,  pozzolana,  potash,  and  cream  of  tartar.  ' 
salt-pans  of  Cervia  and  Comacchio,  near  the  Adriatic 
supply  most  of  the  salt  for  the  consumption  of  the  eob 
Vitriol  is  found  near  Viterbo,  alum  at  La  Tolfk  near  C 
vecchia.  sulphur  near  Rimini,  and  coal  near  1 
at  Sogliano  near  Forli.    Wood  and  charcoal  ax«        « 
fuel  used. 

The  manufkctures  of  the  Papal  State  are  of  men 
portance  than  is  generally  supposed.    Court  Toarnon. 
years  since,  remarked  on  the  dogmatic  flippanev  of  tia 
who  told  the  world  that '  the  sale  of  relics  ana  indnlkn 
constituted  the  whole  commerce  of  Rome,  and  the 
facture  of  beads  and  saints'  images  the  only  indi         m 
people.*    (Etudes  Statistiques  sur  Rome,h,  iiL) 
Toumon*s  time,  manufacturing  industry  baa  o 
increased.    One  of  the  principal  and   oldest 
that  of  woollen  cloths,  which  are  made  in  va 
of  the  state,  and  chiefly  supply  the  internal 
especially  of  common  or  coarse  cloth.  The  ailk 
is  on  the  increase  at  Rome  and  Bologna,     xai 
established,  chiefly  at  Ancona,  Bologna,  Pesaro,  < 
gaglia.    The  manufacture  of  paper  is  also  on  the  iu«.t 
as  well  as  that  of  hats.    Manufactories  of  soap  are 
forty  in  number,  but  the  principal  manufkctory  is  at  1 
lagoscuro,  near  Ferrara.    There  are  iron-smelting  furv 
at  Biacciano,  Canino,  and  Conca,  and  iron-works  in  vai 
other  places.    There  are  glass-works  in  several  tonuk 
plate-glass  is  made  at  Poggio  Mirteto.    Two  cotton 
factories  have  been  established  at  Rome,  but  they  uu  < 
seem  to  thrive.    Cables  and  rope  arc  made  in  the  nor 
provinces,  and  exported  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  1 
Tlie  other  manufactures  are  wax  candles,  to  a  consiacn 
amount,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  churches;  catgut,  wL 
is  in  great  repute,  and  liquorice,  of  which  there  ts  a  m 
fkctory  at  Grottamare,  near  Fermo,  u  well  u  an  ex 
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inery  at  the  same  place.  Serristori  (Staiistica 
gives  a  list  of  all  the  manufactories  of  the  Papal 
!*be  annual  exports  are  stated  at  above  five  millions 
not  including  the  works  of  art  and  antiquity,  sculp- 
intings,  medals,  mosaic,  &c.,  which  form  another 
ible  branch  of  export,  the  value  of  which  is  not 
ed,  as  almost  every  traveller  who  visits  Rome  carries 
h  him  some  articles  of  the  kimL  The  imports  are 
,  according  to  the  custom-house  returns,  at  nearly 
Aioas  of  scudi ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  tobacco  for  the 
ent  manufactory,  from  Hungary,  Albania, and  Brazil; 
id  other  dried  fruit  from  Naples  and  Sicily ;  colonial 
from  England  and  France ;  salt  fish,  to  the  amount  of 
ine  millions  of  pounds  weight,  chiefly  fVom  Eng- 
m  from  Elba,  lead  from  England,  besides  manufao- 
fine  cloth,  silks,  cottons,  hardware,  and  articles  of 
-cm  France  and  England. 

aritime  trade  of  the  Papal  State  is  carried  on  chiefly 

ners.  This  is  the  branch  of  industry  most  neglected 

atives  of  the  Papal  State.     Even  the  coasting-trade 

fishing  along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  are  carried 

eat  measure  by  foreign  boats.     The  Neapolitans  fish 

r  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  Venetians  along 

he  Adriatic,  as  far  as  Cesenatico ;  the  native  boats 

along  the  coast  of  the  Marches  from  Rimini  to  the 

The  Neapolitans  supply  Rome  with  fish,  which  is 

I  its  own  coast.    The  consumption  of  fish  is  very 

ing  to  the  number  of  meagre  days  in  Lent,  and  at 

les,  which  are  ordered  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and 

by  the  civil  laws  of  the  country.    It  is  calculated 

Annual  consumption  of  fresh  fish  throughout  the 

ate  amounts  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  weight 

vessels,  to  the  number  of  400,  carry  on  most  of 

in  the  Adriatic  ports  of  the  state ;  and  Neapolitan, 

and  Tuscan  vessels  or  boats,   in  those  of  the 

anean.     On  the  Adriatic  coast  the  natives  of  the 

lie  possess  about  280  vessels,  chiefly  small  craft,  and 

0  fishing-boats.  The  Papal  navy  consists  of  an 
shooner,  stationed  at  Civitavecchia,  and  a  few  cus- 
se  boats  at  Civitavecchia  and  Ancona. 

ling  to  Calindri  (Saggio  Geografico  Statistico  dello 
mtificio)  the  number  of  monks,  friars,  and  other 
ving  in  communities  in  the  Papal  State  amounts  to 
,500,  distributed  among  fiAy  various  monastic  orders 
egations;  that  of  the  secular  clergy,  to  34,600;  and 
he  nuns  and  other  women  hving  in  cloisters,  is  8200  * 
in  all  53,300  individuals  of  both  sexes  devoted  to 
celibacy,  which  is  about  1  for  every  52  of  the  whole 
on.     The  number  of  adult  lay  persons  of  both  sexes 
voluntary  celibacy  (not  including  those  already  men- 
ibout  half  a  million,  80,000  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
lat  of  married  persons  is  913,500.     The  rest  of  the 
on  consists  of  children  of  both  sexes.    There  are  in 
e  state  106  towns,  and  728  *terre,'  or  large  villages 
ommunal  councils,  besides  hamlets, 
gs*  banks  have  been  established  of  late  years  at 
Aneona,  Bologna,  and  some  other  towns;  an  in- 
company  has  been  formed  at  Rome,  as  well  as  a 
ith  a  charter  for  a  limited  period. 
i  di  Pieti  have  been  long  established  at  Rome  and 
-ge  towns  of  the  state.     (Mont  de  Piete'.) 
>rincipal  products  of  the  Papal  State  are:   1,  com, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  Indian  corn,  which  are  pro- 
i  great  quantity  in  the  northern  and  eastern  pro- 
rice  is    also   extensively   cultivated   in    the    low 
:   2,  oil,  which  is  made  in  considerable  Quantity, 
5rally  of  inferior  quality  ;  the  best  is  macle  in  the 
ina,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches  ;  3,  wine,  of  which 
mvd[  part  is  ordinary  wine,  for  home  consumption ; 
etttf  qualities  however  are  made  in  the  Marches, 
the  hills  of  Albano,  Orvieto,  and  Montefiascone ; 
f  and  vegetables  of  every  kind ;  5,  fruit,  including 
ind  oranges,  which  grow  in  the  open  fields  only  in  the 

1  provinces,  and  chesnuts  in  the  highlands  ;  6,  hemp 
I,  especially  in  the  provinces  near  the  Adriatic; 
9  made  in  the  eastern  provinces,  especially  near 

i ;  8,  tobacco  is  grown  also  in  the  eastern  pro- 
u<  Ancona ;  9,  timber  and  wood  for  fuel.  The 
la%e  is  still  well  provided  with  forests  of  oak,  cork 
n,  ash,  and  pine ;  among  the  pine  trees  the  Pinus 
remarkable  for  its  height  and  elegant  appearance. 
uoip«l  foreitt  are  on  tb«  sides  of  the  Apennines^ 


on  the  Mounts  Cimino  and  Albano,  on  parts  of  the  Mounts 
Lepini,  and  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
fine  pineta,or  pine  forest,  near  Ravenna,  along  the  Adriatic 
shore,  has  been  noticed  by  Byron,  in  •Childe  Harold,' 
canto  iv. 

The  horned  cattle  are  remarkably  fine,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Perugia  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  also 
in  the  province  of  Ferrara.  Caliniri  reckons  the  horned 
cattle  at  1,298,000  head.  Very  good  cheese  and  butter 
are  made,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  sheep 
are  reckoned  at  two  millions.  The  finest  are  said  to  be 
those  of  the  province  of  Macerata  in  the  Marches.  Much 
cheese  is  made  of  ewes'  as  well  as  goats'  milk.  Pigs  are 
reared  in  great  number,  especially  in  the  Campagna.  Wild 
boars  are  numerous  in  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  The  horses 
are  reckoned  at  about  half  a  million  in  the  whole  state. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish :  the  eels  of  Bolsena 
and  Comacchio  are  celebrated. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Papal  State  is  very  far  from  being 
poor  and  unproductive,  as  is  supposed  by  most  foreigners, 
and  as  has  been  carelessly  stated  by  many  travellers,  who 
have  merely  crossed  the  desolate  plains  of  the  Campagna, 
and  have  taken  them  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  country  might  be  made 
more  of,  and  that  the  agriculture  and  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry are  susceptible  of  great  improvements. 

Modem  Hutory, — ^The  origin  and  formation  of  the  sove- 
reign state  called  the  Papal  State,  which  is  annexed  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  intricate 
subjects  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  Setting  aside 
the  pretended  donation  of  Constantine,  we  find  that,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  and  the  re-conouest  of 
Italy  by  Belisarius  and  Narses,  Rome  and  the  aajoining 
territory  were  administered  by  an  officer  called  prefect,  duke, 
or  patrician,  appointed  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  Rome  retained  its 
municipal  government,  had  its  senate  and  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  styled  *  Prcesul  *  in  some  of 
the  documents  of  those  times,  was  elected  by  the  joint  votes 
of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  but  was  not 
consecrated  until  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  Eastern 
emperor.  The  See  of  Rome  enjoyed  large  revenues  and 
benefices,  the  gifts  of  various  emperors,  besides  the  gifts 
and  bequests  of  private  persons  and  the  alms  of  the  pil- 
grims and  other  pious  persons.  During  the  two  centuries 
that  the  Longobards  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  they 
often  threatened  but  never  took  Rome,  and  the  people  of 
that  city,  forsaken  as  it  were  by  the  Eastern  emperors,  ac- 
customed themselves  to  look  upon  their  bishop  as  their 
chief  defender  and  protector.  The  popes,  through  their 
spiritual  influence  and  also  their  personal  activity,  were  the 
chief  means  of  preserving  Rome  from  being  occupied  by  the 
Longobards,  but  they  acted  generally  in  concert  with  the  ex- 
archs of  Ravenna,  at  whose  court  they  kept  an  agent.  The 
services  rendered  to  Rome  and  to  Italy  in  general  by  the 
popes  during  that  period,  and  the  true  character  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Longobards  over  the  native  Italians,  have 
been  exhibited  with  great  fairness  by  Manzoni,  in  his  '  Dis- 
corso  sopra  alcuni  Punti  della  Storia  Lougobardica  in 
Italia,'  published  at  the  end  of  his  tragedy  of  '  Adelchi,' 
and  in  which  he  combats  the  party  statements  of  Giannone 
other  writers,  who,  through  a  feeling  of  resentment 
against  the  subsequent  encroachments  of  the  Papal  See, 
have  misjudged  and  misrepresented  the  real  state  of  the 
question  between  the  popes  and  the  Longobards. 

The  persecution  of  images  and  image  worship  by  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  about  a.d.  720,  dissolved  the  loose  bond  that 
still  attached  Rome  to  the  Eastern  empire.  The  Romans 
and  the  Italians  in  general  refused  to  submit  to  the  edict  of 
Leo,  and  after  the  emperor  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory II.  in  the  council  of  Rome,  ajx  726,  they  refused  to 
pay  the  usual  tribute  to  the  Eastern  empire.  About  the 
same  time  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Rome  against  the 
life  of  Gregory,  in  which  Marinus,  duke  or  imperial  lieute- 
nant of  Rome,  was  implicated  in  concert  with  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Romans  would 
no  longer  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Mannus.  (Anas- 
tasius.  Vita  Gregorii  11^  in  Muratori's  'Rerum  Italic 
Scriptores.')  The  Byzantine  writer  Theophanes  says  that 
the  pope  countenanced  and  encouraged  this  feeling  in  the 
people;  but  Paulus  Diaconus  (iv.  49)  savs  that  *the  people 
and  the  troops  at  Ravenna  and  in  the  Venetia  resisted,  aU 
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of  one  accord,  Leo*8  edict  against  tho  images,  and  would 
have  proclaimed  another  emperor,  had  not  Pope  Gregory 
dissuaded  them  from  it«'  Meantime  Luitprand,  king  of  the 
liDDgohards,  took  from  the  Byzantines  the  greater  part  of 
the  exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis,  which  latter  corresponds 
to  the  present  March  of  Ancona. 

Rome  now  governed  itself  as  an  independent  common- 
wealth, retaining  the  title  of  duchy,  having  its  senate,  its 
consuls,  and  tribunes,  and  forming  alliances  with  the  dukes 
of  Benevento  and  Spoleto,  and  \i  ith  King  Luitprand.  The 
pope  was  generally  the  mediator  or  active  promoter  of  these 
transactions.  As  the  good  understanding  between  the 
Longobards  and  the  Romans  was  not  however  of  long  dura- 
tion, the  Idtter  at  times  resumed  an  intercourse  with  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  they  even  applied  to  Constan- 
tino Copronymus  to  send  them  assistance :  but  the  Greek 
emperors  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  exert  themselves  in 
defence  of  Rome,  the  popes  began  to  think  of  turning  them- 
lelves  for  protection  towards  the  West,  where  the  Frank ish 
monarchy  had  attained  creat  extent  and  importance.  Gre- 
gory III.,  Zacharias,  anu  Stephen  III.  wrote  repeatedly  to 
Charles  Martel  and  his  successor  Pepin  in  the  name  '  of  the 
lenate  and  the  people  of  Rome,'  who,  having  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  wished  to  place  them- 
lelves  under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  kings  of  the 
Franks.  Tlieir  letters  are  inserted  in  the  '  Codex  Caroli- 
nus.'  Stephen  III.,  after  having  crowned,  by  means  of  his 
legate,  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  at  Soissons,  a.d.  751, 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Patrician  of  Rome,  which 
was  the  appellation  of  the  officer  who  used  to  represent  the 
Byzantine  emperor  in  that  city.  And  when  Astolphus, 
kmg  of  the  Longobards,  devastated  the  territory  of  Rome, 
Stephen  wrote  to  Pepin,  in  the  name '  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  dukes,  counts,  tribunes,  and  people  of  Rome,*  to  urge 
him  to  defend  the  city  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  first 
magistrate.  Pepin  repaired  to  Italy  with  an  army,  and, 
having  defeated  Astolphus,  obliged  him  not  onlv  to  respect 
the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  to  give  up  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna and  the  Pentapolis,  not  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  their 
former  possessor,  but '  to  the  Holy  Church  of  God  and  the 
Roman  republic'  Such  are  the  words  used  by  the  histo- 
rians of  those  times,  but  the  text  of  Pepin's  donation  is 
lost.  Tlie  following  list  of  the  towns  included  in  this  grant 
is  given  bv  Anastasius : — Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano, 
Ceiena,  Smigaglia,  Jesi,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli,  Montefcltro, 
Castel  Sussubio,  Acerragio,  Monte  di  Lucaro,  Cerra,  Castel 
S.  Mariano,  Bobbio,  Urbino,  Cagli,  Luceolo,  Gubbio,  and 
Comacchio.  Astolphus  sent  the  keys  of  these  towns  to  be 
deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  ut  Rome,  but  he  did  not 
ffive  up  the  towns,  and  the  possession  of  the  Church  and 
tiie  Roman  republic  was  merely  nominal.  Tlie  popes  com- 
plaine<l  repeatedly  in  their  letters  of  the  nonfulfilment  of 
the  act  of  donation.  Desiderius,  the  successor  of  Astolphus, 
at  one  time  gave  up  some  if  not  all  of  those  towns  to  be  ad- 
ministered, not  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  considered  as  standing  in  the  place  of 
the  former  exarchs.  ( Agnellus,  Liber  PbntificalU^  in  Vita 
Sergii  Archiepisc,  in  Muratori,  •  Rer.  Italic.  Script.'  vol.  ii.) 

Charlemagne,  urged  by  the  entreaties  of  Adrian  I., 
having  come  to  Italy,  defeated  Desiderius,  and  overthrew 
the  kingdom  of  the  longobards.  He  assumed  the  title 
of  Patrician  of  the  Romans,  and  he  is  stated  to  have 
confirmed  his  father's  donation  of  the  exarchate  and  Pen- 
tapolis ;  afterwards  however  we  find  Adrian  repeatedly  urging 
him  by  letters,  but  apparently  to  no  purpose, '  to  fulfil,  for 
the  good  of  his  soul,  wliat  he  had  promibed  in  favour  of  the 
Church  and  the  Roman  republic*  It  would  not  seem  that 
Charlemagne  ever  intended  to  give  up  the  regal  rights  or 
sovereignly  of  those  towns  and  territories,  for  he  assumed 
the  im^terial  authority  even  over  Rome,  by  the  consent 
of  the   Romans  themselves,   and  money  was  struck  and 

Sublic  acts  done  in  his  name,  '  imperaiite  Domino  nostro 
[arolo.'  But  he  gave  to  the  See  of  Rome  the  rents  and 
fees  of  extensive  domains  in  the  exarchate  and  Pentapolis 
and  other  provinces,  whilst  he  kept  the  regal  rights.  An- 
other act  of  donation  by  Louis  the  Pious,  son  of  Charle- 
magne, is  cited  by  Baronius,  in  which  that  prince  gives  to 
the  See  of  Rome  not  only  the  ilimilia  or  Exarchate,  and 
the  Pentapolis,  but  also  Sicily,  Calabria,  the  duchy  of  Naples, 
Sardinia,  and  otber  countries  which  had  never  belonged 
to  Louis  or  Charle Jiagne :  but  Pagi,  Muratori,  and  most 
Other  chtics»  consider  this  act  as  apocryphal. 


Under  the  Carlovingians  Rome  was  an  imperial  city; 
with  its  municipal  government  and  iti  senate;  iis  territofj 
or  campagna  was  occupied  by  powerful  nobles  or  i  l 
and  the  pope  himself  in  his  temporal  capacity,  i 
principal  baron  at  Rome.  The  other  provinces  whicu  nw 
constitute  the  Papal  State,  such  as  Spoleto,  Viterbo,  CaB»- 
rino,  Fermo,  &c.,  were  in  the  possession  of  dukes  or  oouili 
who  were  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Italy.  The  popes,  fbilev- 
ing  the  example  of  the  great  feudatories  of  those  liBt^ 
granted  part  of  their  extensive  domains  in  subinfendnjoa 
to  lay  barons  on  militar>'  tenure,  and  thit  teems  to  km 
been  the  origin  of  the  petty  principalities  of  the  Rcinagai 
In  the  course  of  centuries,  these  subfeudatorie^  vb^ 
during  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  had  made  other 
acauisitions  of  territories  and  towns,  considered  themseha 
and  acted  as  independent  princes,  until  Innoeenl  III.  and 
other  popes  subdued  them  by  force,  assoitiDC  their  ryht 
not  only  over  the  domains  subinfeudated  bv  their  pcedeccs- 
sors,  but  over  the  towns  and  territories  vhieh  the  vinous 
princes  had  acquired  by  them  wives  or  had  leeciTed  bf 
grant  from  the  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy ;  and  the  pivpcs 
then  put  forth  in  support  of  their  claims  the  old  and  neici 
executed  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  Tba  bor* 
ever  did  not  take  place  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteeath 
century,  about  400  years  after  Charlemagne.  Dnriiig  tbH 
long  period  the  emperor  or  king  of  Italy  was  coniidtRd  « 
the  sovereign  of  the  whole  country,  and  whenever  bt  caat 
to  Rome  he  exercised  his  sovereign  rights  in  tbatdtjis 
in  the  rest  of  Italy.  But  in  his  absence,  the  dncb?  ti 
Rome,  OS  it  was  still  called,  was  often  in  a  state  of  anaicftf; 
its  government  fluctuating  between  a  democracy  §m 
the  power  of  the  great  feudal  families.  Some  of  thai 
families  intluenced  the  election  of  the  popes,  as  was  tht 
case  in  the  tenth  century,  when  Theodora,  her  daqgblcr 
Marozia,  and  Alberic,  the  son  of  Marozia,  were  aU-po«erfiil 
at  Rome.  At  last  Otlio  of  Saxony  came  to  wmwit  the 
imperial  authority  over  Rome  and  the  rest  of  Ilily.  [Otw> 
I.]  Otho  II.,  in  a  diploma  which  he  gave  to  the  repabbe 
of  Venice  at  a  general  diet  held  at  Verona,  ajx  983,  cWH 
meratod  the  towns  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  as  iob- 
ject  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  [Otho  II.]  Uadff  km 
successor  Otho  III.,  Cresccntius,  a  Roman  nohle;  bong  ap- 
pointed consul  by  the  people  of  Rome,  attempted  to  to 
that  city  and  its  duchy  from  tlie  dominion  of  theGcratt 
emperors,  and  to  replace  them  under  the  nominal  aU^ 
giance  of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  who,  being  distant  lai 
weak,  would  have  left  the  Romans  in  a  state  of  compsm- 
tive  independence.  He  however  failed,  and  was  btfaeiiBi 
by  order  of  Otho  III.  John,  the  son  of  CreseenUttSk  absrt 
the  year  1010,  restored  in  Rome  the  republican  l^mti 
government,  with  a  senate  of  twelve  senators^  two 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  a  prefect  to  administer  ji 
(Ditmarus,  b.  vi.;  MMWon,  Annates  Benedict^  ad 
1011.)  Tho  temporal  power  of  the  popes  in  thntUom 
was  very  little,  being  restrained  on  one  side  bv  the  iffol^ 
lican  spirit  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  by  the  tmpami 
power,  which  retained  the  ascendency  whene\'er  the  f»> 
peror  visited  Rome.  But  althoufzh  nearly  destitute  of  tca- 
poral  power  in  Rome  and  the  Roman  territory,  the  popi 
found  means  through  their  spiritual  influence  to  estabbifc 
the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  over  larger  and  fiaarit- 
gions.  Leo  IX.  granted  to  the  Norman  ad%«itni«fs  vba 
had  conquered  Apulia,  the  investiture  of  that  eooDry  as 
well  as  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  in  the  name  of  St  Peier,  t» 
be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see,  to  whif-h  the  crowns  d 
Sicily  and  Naples  have  continued  till  within  ourowntnNS 
to  pay  tribute  as  vassals. 

The  ureat  contest  of  Gre^ry  VII.  against  the  empcnr 
Henry  IV.  had  for  its  object'to  exalt  the  authority  of  tbv 
church  over  the  civil  power  in  general,  and  to  assert  at  ibt 
same  time  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  over  all  olbv 
sees.  But  during  this  struggle  an  important  addition  w» 
made  to  the  teniporal  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome  by  ths 
donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  staunch  supportsrtf 
the  napal  power.  This  ladv  added  to  her  paternal  iefr  in  A» 
Modenese,  Parmesan,  and  Mantuan  territories,  the  nch  Mt- 
cession  of  Godfrey,  maniuis  of  Tuscany,  second  husband  if 
her  mother  Beatrix,  ((lorentini,  Memorie Mia s^ram  Cbe- 
tesna  Matilda ;  Donizo,  Vita  C(mite$9m  MahitUf,}  Skm 
twice  made  donation  of  her  territories,  first  to  Gretorr  VIL» 
and  afterwards  to  Pascal  II.,  which  last  is  in  her  will 
1 1 02.  But  Matilda,  as  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  could  i 
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*  feudal  rights,  but  merely  her  allodial  property,  and  the 
rds  of  her  will  seem  to  bear  the  latter  meaning,  *  omnia 
la  mea  jure  proprietario.'  (Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.^  vol.  v., 
the  end  of  Donizo's  Life  of  the  Countess,)  However, 
snry  V^  in  1116,  the  year  after  Matilda's  decease,  settled 
I  question  by  taking  possession  of  the  whole  of  her  pro- 

f.    But  Matilda's  donation  continued  long   after  to 
to  the  see  of  Rome  claims  over  a  considerable  part 
uuiirhern  and  central  Italy. 

[nnocent  III.  was  the  first  pope  who  really  formed  a 
pal  temporal  State.  He  found  the  imperial  power  as- 
ted  over  all  Italy  by  Henry  VI.,  in  his  double  capacity 
king  of  Lombardy  and  kin*;  of  Sicily.  The  emperor  had 
itributed  the  domains  of  Matilda  as  fiefs  among  his 
nerals.  His  great  seneschal  Marcovald  was  duke  of 
magna  and  marquis  of  Ancona ;  Philip,  duke  of  Suabia, 
s  marquis  of  Tuscany ;  and  Conrad  of  Suabia,  duke  of 
>leto.  But  after  the  death  of  Henry  in  1 197,  and  of  his 
e  Constance  in  the  following  year,  their  infant  son  Fre- 
ic  was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent,  who  availed 
iself  of  the  opportunity  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  see 
nded  upon  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  and 
Matilda.  He  knew  that  the  German  feudatories  had 
ised  their  power,  and  that  their  subjects  were  ripe  for 
nge.  He  sent  two  cardinals  to  take  possession  of  Spo- 
»  and  the  Marches,  and  the  towns  of  those  provinces 
ingly  opened  their  gates  to  them,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
see  of  Home,  their  municipal  franchises  being  guaran- 
l  to  them  at  the  same  time.  These  towns  were  Spolcto, 
igno,  Nocera,  Perugia,  Gubbio,  Todi,  Rieti,  Assisi, 
a  di  Castello,  Ancona,  Fermo,  Camerino,  Sinigaglia, 
,  Fano.  Jesi,  and  Pesaro.  Rome  and  its  duchy  were 
I  governed  as  a  republic,  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
pie  having  been  fanned  and  revived  some  time  before 
Amaldo  da  Brescia.    The  authority  of  the  senate  had 

formally  acknowledged  by  Celesline  III.,  Innocent's 
u<icessor,  and  was  determined  by  a  charter  of  the  pope, 
ich  is  given  by  Muratori  (Antiquii.  Ital.  Dissei'tation.,  45). 
t  the  people  of  Rome  soon  becoming  tired  of  their  senate, 
whose  authority  they  had  fought,  abolished  it,  and  substi- 
ed,  after  the  example  of  other  Italian  cities,  a  foreign 
:tive  magistrate,  whom  they  styled  *  the  Senator,'  and  to 
3m  they  K«ive  the  powers  till  then  enjoyed  by  the  senate ; 
y  made  him  the  head  of  the  militia,  and  of  the  judicial 
ninistration ;  and  they  allotted  the  senatorial  palace  on 
I  Capitol  for  his  residence.    This  institution  (with  some 

ition  in  its  character)  has  continued  at  Rome  to  this 
.     The  first  senator  was  Benedetto  Carissimo,  who  at 
end  of  two  years  was  replaced  by  Giovanni  Capoccio. 
ring  their    administration,  the   Romans  took  and   de- 
lved Tusculum,  subjugated  the  whole  of  Sabinaand  Cam- 

a,  and  obliged  the  towns  of  those  provinces  to  receive 
lUture  the  magistrates  which  Rome  should  appoint, 
itale,  Storia  diplomatica  dei  Senatori  di  Roma,  Rome, 
)1 ;  Conrieio  Curtius,  Commentarius  de  Senatu  Romano 
i  tempos  Heipubliccc  Liberce,) 

imiocent  III.  did  not  alter  the  form  of  the  municipal 
titutions  of  Rome,  but  he  contrived  to  have  a  senator 
Qsen  among  his  friends,  and  he  dictated  the  form  of  tbe 
Ih  which  that  magistrate   took   to  him.    By  this   oath, 

jh  is  given  by  Vilali,  the  senator  bound  himself  'to 
.iiitain  the  pontiff  in  possession  of  his  see  and  of  the  re- 
i  rights  which  should  belong  to  St.  Peter's  church; 
t  to  conspire  against  him  so  as  to  occasion  him  the 
s  of  life  or  limb,  but  to  reveal  to  him  all  conspiracies 
d  machinations  which  might  come  unto  his  knowledge ; 
d  lastly  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  cardinals  and  their 
nisehold  in  every  part  of  Rome  and  its  jurisdiction.'  At 
lesame  time  Innocent  obliged  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who 
a*  an  imperial  officer,  to  pay  allegiance  to  himself,  and  to 
ceivefrom  his  hands  a  fresh  investiture;  and  lastly  be 
ok  upon  himself  to  remove  the  judges  and  podesias  of 
e  towns  of  the  Carapagna,  who  had  been  appointed  bv 
e  Roman  republic,  and  he  named  others  in  their  stead, 

appropriating  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  a  county 

;h  the  Homans  had  lately  conquered, 
uut  the  towns  and  territories  thus  subject  to  the  papal 
e  were  still  far  from  forming  a  compact  state  as  it  is  in 
IT  days.     The  feudal  rights  of  the  nobles  and  the  municipal 
bises  of  the  towns  left  to  the  sovereign  little  direct 
rity.  The  Papal  State  was  not  consolidated  for  nearly 
^nturies  after  Innocent  III. 
P.C    No  1064. 


Rudolph  of  Habsbur^,  being  elected  emperor'  after" a 
long  interregnum,  was  entirely  engrossed  by  German  afl&irs* 
and  had  little  time  to  bestow  upon  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  had  ever  proved  a  troublesome  appendage  ot 
the  German  crown,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
geography  of  that  country.  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  was  then  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  Italy, 
and  had  extended  his  authority  by  various  means  over  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar.  Rudolph  resented  this  usurpation,  and  Pope  Nicholas 
III.  interfering  between  the  two  sovereigns,  induced  Charles 
to  give  up  Tuscany  and  Bologna,  as  well  as  the  senatorship 
of  Rome,  which  he  had  also  obtained.  At  the  same  time 
the  pope  urged  Rudolph  to  define  by  a  charter  the  domi- 
nions of  the  holy  see,  and  to  separate  them  for  ever  from 
those  dependent  on  the  empire,  and  he  sent  to  Rudolph 
copies  of  the  donations  or  charters  of  former  emperors. 
Rudolph,  by  letters  patent  dated  May,  1278,  recognised  the 
States  of  the  Church  as  extending  from  Radicofani  to  Cepe- 
rano,  near  the  Liris,  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  and  as  in- 
cluding the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  march  of  Ancona,  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  county  of  Bertinoro,  Bologna, 
and  some  other  places.  At  the  same  time,  Rudolph  released 
the  people  of  all  those  places  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  empire  giving  up  all  rights  over  them  which  might 
still  remain  in  the  imperial  crown,  and  acknowledging  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  same  to  belong  to  the  see  of  Rome.  This 
charter  was  confirmed  by  the  electors  and  princes  of  the 
empire.  Rudolph's  letter  and  charter  are  found  in  Ray- 
naldus's  '  Annates'  for  the  year  1 278.  This  charter,  important 
as  a  title,  had  little  effect  at  the  time.  Rudolph  gave  up 
to  the  pope  a  sovereignty  which  was  more  nominal  than 
real.  Several  of  the  towns  thus  ceded,  as  Bologna,  Perugia, 
Ancona,  had  long  governed  themselves  as  republics,  and 
^Tere  possessed  of  considerable  territories;  while  others, 
such  as  Montefeltro  and  Bertinoro,  constituted  hereditary 
principalities,  and  the  transfer  of  allegiance  from  the  empire 
to  the  church  made  no  alteration  in  Uicir  political  condition. 
The  pope  sent  his  legate,  Cardinal  Latino,  on  a  mission  to 
Bologna  and  the  Romagna,  in  order  to  produce  a  reconqilia- 
tion  between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Guibelines. 

The  removal  of  the  papal  see  from  Rome  to  Avignon,' 
at  the  beginning  of  tbe  fourteenth  century,  where  it 
remained  for  seventy  years,  tended  greatly  to  weaken  the 
loose  bond  between  it  and  the  provinces  above  named. 
Accordingly  we  find  during  that  period  a  number  of 
petty  princes  and  tyrants  settled  in  central  Italy  often 
at  war  either  among  themselves  or  against  the  Vis- 
con  ti  of  Milan.  The  distant  popes  from  Avignon  sent 
legates  with  some  mercenary  troops  to  support  the  Guelph 
party,  and  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,' 
but  the  towns  and  lords  of  Romagna  stood  their  ground 
against  them.  At  Rome,  a  man  of  obscure  birth  but  en- 
dowed with  eloqence  and  enthusiasm,  a  friend  of  Petrarch, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  popular  movement,  drove  away 
the  Colonna  and  other  turbulent  nobles,  and  proclaimea 
the  republic,  of  which  he  was  named  tribune  by  popular 
acclamation.  He  re-established  order,  exterminated  the 
robbers,  and  obliged  the  neighbouring  barons  to  swear  to 
maintain  the  new  order  of  things,  which  he  called  '  the 
good  state  of  Rome.'  But  the  head  of  Rienzo  was  not 
proof  against  his  sudden  success ;  he  became  intoxicated 
with  vanity  and  pride,  disgusted  the  people,  offended  the 
barons,  and  at  last  the  pope  sent  a  legate  to  supersede 
him.  After  seven  months'  power  Cola  di  Rienzo  was 
obliged  to  run  away  from  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  1348, 
and,  being  arrested,  was  taken  prisoner  to  Avignon.  Inno- 
cent VI.,  some  time  after,  having  resolved  to  make  a  strong 
effort  to  reconouer  the  States  of  the  Church,  fixed  upon 
Cardinal  Gil  Albomoz,  a  Spanish  noble,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Spain  against  the 
Moors,  to  command  the  expedition,  a.d.  1353,  and  gave  him 
Cola  di  Rienzo  to  assist  him  by  his  remaining  infiuence 
with  the  Romans.  Albomoz  defeated  Ordelaffi  of  Forli, 
Msdatesta  of  Rimini,  Vice  of  Viterbo,  and  other  petty 
princes,  and  restored  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and  the 
Campagna  to  the  allegiance  of  the  papal  see.  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  whom  the  cardinal  had  sent  to  Rome  to  second  his 
views,  was  murdered  there  in  a  popular  tumult,  in  October, 
1354.    [Aluornoz,  Gil  de.] 

The  popes  returned  to  fix  then:  court  at  Rome  in  1371, 
and  the  govemment  of  the  Papal  State  then  assumed  a  more 
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regular  form,  occasionally  interrupted  however  by  insurrec- 
tioni  of  the  people  of  Rome.  [Euoenius  IV.]  A  great  part 
of  the  territory,  especially  north  of  the  Apennines,  continued 
in  the  hands  of  \m\\  princes  or  tyrants.  Alexander  VI..  in 
the  year  1500.  sent  his  son  Cesaro  Borgia,  who  both  by  skill 
and  treachery  extirpated  the  tyrants  ofi  he  Marches.  [Borgia, 
ClSARB.]  JuliuilL.thesuccessor  of  Alexander  VI..  put  him- 
telf  at  the  head  of  an  army.  con(iuercd  Romagna.  Bologna, 
and  Perugia,  and  from  that  time  the  Papal  State  acquired  its 
present  compact  form.  Ferrara  was  annexed  to  it  in  1597 
rksTK,  House  of],  the  duchy  of  Urbino  in  1632.  after  the 
death  of  the  last  duke  Delia  Rovere  without  issue,  and  in 
1650  the  duchy  of  Castro  and  Ronciglionc.  [Farmese.] 
In  1797.  Bonaparte  detached  the  four  legations  or  pro- 


in  1801  the  pope  was  restored  to  Rome  and  its  terri- 
tory, except  the  legations.  In  1808  Napoleon  detached  the 
Marches,  which  he  annexed  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
in  1809  he  took  possession  of  Rome  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  Papal  State,  and  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire. 
la  1814  the  pope  was  restored  to  his  dominions.  [Pius  VII.] 

The  history  of  the  Papal  State,  as  connected  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  may  be  traced  in  Guicciardini.  Muratori, 
Giannone.  Sigonio,  Sismondi,  Botta,  Bossi,  and  other  his- 
torians of  Italy.  Muratori.  in  his  '  Picna  Esposizione  dei 
Diritti  Imperiali  ed  Estensi  su  Comacchio,'  has  treated  of  the 
controversy  concerning  the  various  donations  alleged  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Roman  see.  Cardinal  Orsi  has 
written  'Delia  Origine  e  del  Dominio  dei  Romani  PonteAci 
lopra  gli  Stati  lore  Temporali,'  Rome.  1754.  See  also  'De 
la  Puissance  Temporelle  des  Papes,'  Paris,  1812 ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  favour  of  the  papal  see.  see  De  Maistre, 
•Du  Pape,'  Paris,  1819. 

PAPASQUIA'RO.    [Mexican  States.] 

PAPA'VERtthe  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  PapaveracesD.  of  which  one  or  the  species  is  cele- 
brated for  yielding  Opium.  The  history  of  this,  like  that  of 
many  other  cultivatea  plants,  is  little  known,  as  well  as  the 
time  when  it  began  to  bo  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  inspis- 
sated juice,  though  it  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
cultivated  at  very  early  perio<ls  on  account  of  its  seeds. 
(Theoph.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.xiii..  cd.Bod8CUS  and  Stapel.  p.  1097.) 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  iki\K*av  of  Dios- 
corides,and  that  the  kind  with  black  seeds  was  called  aypm, 
and  that  with  white  seeds  ^ficpoc;  and  that  it  is  the  juice 
of  this  plant  which  Hippocrates  recommends  under  the 
name  of  hvh^  firiKtavo^,  or  juice  of  the  poppy.  Pliny  (xx., 
c.  18)  uses  oj)ium  to  express  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 

E>ppy.  Sprengel,  in  his  //#>/.  Ret  Herb,,  i..  p.  17fi,  quotes 
iosc.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  65.  as  referring  to  PajHiver  samni/'erum, 
and  to  P.  Rho€ca;  but  in  his  edition  of  tliat  author  (ii.,  p. 
600)  he  mentions  only  the  latter  plant ;  hence  wo  may  infer 
that  he  conceives  the  former  to  nave  been  unknown,  as  ho 
nowhere  else  mentions  it.  We  do  not  in  this  instance  get 
the  same  degree  of  assistance  as  in  many  others  from  Arab 
authors.  Opium  is  described  by  them  under  the  name  of 
a/eeyon,  while  apaynum  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Ainslie  as  its 
8ani»crit  name.  The  poppy  plant  is  described  by  the  Arabs 
under  the  name  of  Khtunkhush,  while  the  Sanscrit  is  chosa; 
and  the  Persian  and  Ilindee.  j)0$t.  The  species  of  Papaver 
are  chieily  found  in  European  countries ;  but  a  few  species 
extend  to  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  and  one  species  grows 
in  the  Himalayas,  though  Egypt  is  the  country  where  we  find 
the  earliest  notice  of  the  opium  poppy.  This  species  is  now 
common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  out  having  been  so  long 
cultivated,  it  may  appear  indigenous  in  many  countries 
where  it  has  only  escaped  from  cultivation.  It  is,  as  is  well 
known,  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  but  it  can  nowhere 
be  seen  in  a  wild  state,  as  the  climate  is  too  hot  to  support 
it  except  for  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

Tlie  genus  Papaver  has  two  convex  deciduous  sepals. 
Petals  four.  Stamens  numerous.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas 
four  to  twenty,  radiating  and  sessile  upon  a  disk  which 
crowns  the  germeu.  Capsule  obovate,  one-celled,  opening 
under  the  crown  of  the  stigmas  with  short  valves.  Pla- 
centjs  inter^alvular, incomplete.  Flower  stalks  inflexed  at 
the  apex  before  the  tlowers  have  expandeti.  The  tlowers 
of  all  are  large  and  showy,  but  last  a  short  time.  Herba- 
ceous plants  abounding  in  milky  juice. 

The  species  are  twenty-tive  in  number,  but  few  arc  re- 


markable for  anv  uief^il  properliei.  Tlie  English  sperMi 
are  distinguished  as  having  a  rough  and  a  sinuuth  ra|i»u<c: 
of  the  former.  P.  hybridum  has  an  obovate  globose  ra|iy«, 
and  P.  arg^mone,  an  elongated  club-shaped  rap<«uie :  if 
those  with  smooth  capsules  P.  Rh*)^as  and  P.  duoiwri,  tie 
former  has  a  globose  and  the  latter  an  oblung  rapau.e. 

Ihxpaver  iomni/erum,  or  the  white  poppy,  u  a  iijt.\c  pro. 
bably  of  Asia  Minor,  or  of  some  part  of  the  Per»iJit  ivz^^ 
of  botanists,  but  having  been  so  lung  cultivated,  it  i«  Ijuz4 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  si>ecie«  is  distinzunhtd 
by  its  obovate  or  globular  capsules,  smooth  as  well  a*  \ht 
calyx,  the  stem  smooth  and  glaucous,  leaves  embracing  thi 
stem  incised  and  repand,  with  sub jbt use  teeth.  There  ut 
two  distinct  varieties,  which  by  some  botanists  are  rocit- 
dered  to  be  distinct  species:  the  dark,  the  red-flovered.aod 
black-seeded  is  called  by  Gmelin  P.  Momnt/entm ;  and  thi 
whitctlowered  with  white  seeds,  P.  officimd*.  The  Utter  a 
characterised  as  having  an  ovate  globose  capsde;  fonm.ns 
under  the  stigma  either  none  or  obliterated ;  peduncles 
solitary.  The  former  {P,  Momni/erum)  has  globose  capftu\<i^ 
opening  by  foramina  under  the  stigma;  seeds  black:  p^ 
duncles  many.  The  flowers  are  usually  red  of  different 
tints,  though  sometimes  white.  Dr.  Royle  states  that  hi 
has  seen  only  the  white -flowered  variety  ia  the  pUinfeol 
India,  and  the  red-flowered  in  the  Himalayas,  and  bo'ib 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  opium. 

The  poppy  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe  oo  m- 
count  of  its  seeds,  which  yield  a  bland  oil  much  esteemed  ■ 
France ;  and  in  this  country  chiefly  on  account  of  the  cap- 
sules, which  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  extensivdv  culti- 
vated in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Indo^ 
on  account  of  its  inspissated  juioe,  so  well  known  as  opiiua. 
though  this  is  occasionally  prepared  also  in  Europe. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  very  simple,  tlKMigh  iht 
weeding  requires  care,  and  the  plants  must  not  be  cnnided 
too  much  together.  They  are  careAilly  watered  and  Bsnuitd, 
the  watering  being  more  copious  as  the  period  of  Aowenn^ 
approaches,  and  until  the  capsules  are  half  grovn. 

In  India  the  cultivation  takes  place  in  the  cold  weather, 
that  is,  during  the  winter  of  Europe.  The  collcctioa  of 
opium  is  commenced  very  soon  after  the  flowers  fUL  as  liie 
capsules  rapidly  enlarge.  The  people  go  into  the  fields  after 
sunset  with  small  knives,  usually  with  four  crooked  blades 
with  which  they  make  either  longitudinal  or  transverM  la- 
cisions,  and  return  in  the  morning  to  scrape  off  the  opiua 
which  may  have  exuded.  f;enerally  about  one  gnxn  frca 
each  quadruple  incision.  But  the  quantity  varies  accorduf 
to  the  soil,  tne  cultivation,  and  the  due  management  of  iht 
irrigation,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  dew  deposited.  ViIm 
the  wind  is  dr}'.  or  cloudiness  prevents  the  formation  of  dee, 
the  scarifications  dry  up,  and  little  opium  is  exuded-  When 
the  dew  is  copious,  it  waslies  out  the  wounds  in  the  ca^ 
sule,  and  thus  facilitates  the  running  off  of  the  milk*  juxsl 
When  the  dew  is  moderate,  the  milk  thickens  in  iin«uiir 
tears,  which  are  sometimes,  as  in  a  dry  climate,  alloved  le 
adhere  together,  and  dry  in  this  state,  forming  the  grain  if 
opium.  But  in  India  the  whole  of  the  da>*s  collection  ■ 
rubbed  together  in  a  mortar  or  similar  vessel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  down  the  grain  so  as  to  reduce  the  «iK'/t 
to  a  homogeneous  semi-fluid  mass,  which  should  be  dr^  is 
quickly  as  possible  in  the  shade,  and  turned  over  vcri  Cnr- 
(luently. 

Samples  of  all  the  opium  brought  for  sale  to  the  East  lofia 
Company's  opium  faf^lories  are  submitted  to  a  steam  drviiig 
process,  ))y  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  each  is  cas.ly 
ascertained,  and  found  often  to  amount  to  30  per  eeoL 
These  two  methods  of  drying  opium  explain  the  acoouDfsof 
different  writers  and  travellers.  Guibourt  finds  that  Diofr* 
corides,  Kssmpfer.  and  M.  Texier  describe  the  opiun  m 
bping  poundea  and  mixed  together,  while  Olivier  ai>4 
Belon  de>cribe  it  as  being  simply  dried.  The  latter  indcid 
describes  opium  as  formed  by  the  as^mblage  of  the  smaii 
tears  gathered  on  the  capsules.  These  two  mode»  of  pre- 
paration mav  be  recognised  in  the  opiums  of  cummerce. 

PAPA'VER.  OPIUM.  Medicai  Properhes  o/.-Tbe 
juice  uf  the  unripe  capsule  or  fruit  of  the  Aparrr  inmm- 
ferum  seems  to  have  been  use<l  on  account  of  its  oarroiic 
powers  frum  a  very  early  period,  first  in  the  East,  of  ahjrh 
it  is  a  native,  and  afterwards  in  the  West. 

As  to  the  two  varieties  of  the  P,  Aomni/erum,  called  P  & 
album,  ill  which  the  seeds  are  white,  and  the  opeiiirus 
under  the  stigmata  obliterated,  and  P,  S.  nigrwH,  in  vbich 
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Is  are  blackish-grey,  and  the  openings  under  the 
perfect,  some  differences  are  found  in  the  relative 
)n  of  some  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
irocured  from  them ;  but  the  P.  S,  album  {Papaver 
;,  Gmelin)  is  the  kind  [chiefly  cultivated  in  Persia 
ia. 

first  sophistication  which  the  juice  receives  is  that 
I  by  the  peasants  who  collect  it,  and  who  lightly  scrape 
ermis  from  the  shell  to  augment  the  weight.  This 
1  adds  about  one-twelfth  of  foreign  matters.  Thus 
I,  opium  has  the  form  of  a  glutinous  and  granular 
t  is  deposited  in  small  earthen  vessels,  and  beat 
saliva.  On  inquiring  why  water  was  not  employed 
lace  of  saliva,  the  answer  was,  that  water  caused  it  to 
t  is  afterwards  enveloped  in  dry  leaves,  and  in  this 
old.  The  seeds  of  those  poppies  which  have  yielded 
re  equally  good  for  sowing  the  following  year/ 
the  account  by  M.  Ch.  Texier,  of  the  plan  in  Asia 
In  India  the  juice  is  mixed  with  oil  obtained  from 
of  the  poppy,  to  hinder  the  rapid  drying  of  the  juice, 
iuce  of  the  first  incisions  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour; 
rs  are  fainter  in  odour  and  darker  coloured.  In  gene- 
ree  gatherings  are  mixed  together,  and  sent  to  market 
baskets.  The  quantity  obtained  varies  not  only  with 
:nd  mode  of  cultivation,  but  also  with  the  season  and 
of  collecting.  In  wet  gloomy  seasons  not  only  is 
tity  less,  but  it  does  not  keep  well ;  in  such  a  case 
art  ion  of  morphia  is  also  less.  The  quantity  of 
depends  likewise  very  much  on  the  time  of  gather- 
he  harvest  be  postponed  till  the  capsules  begin  to 
tte  and  hard,  it  is  greatly  deficient;  and  by  the 
capsules  are  mature  and  the  seeds  ripe,  it  has  en- 
appeared.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
!  alkaloids,  transferred  to  the  seeds,  as  they  are 
r  devoid  of  any  narcotic  principle,  the  oil  which  is 
from  them  being  bland  and  wholesome,  and  abun- 
ed  as  food ;  even  the  seeds  themselves  are  freely 
birds,  to  which  they  are  given  (from  the  black 
under  the  name  of  maw-seeds.' 
1  varieties  of  opium  are  met  with  in  commerce, 
ay  be  noticed  here  in  the  order  of  their  reputed 
e,  the  quantity  of  morphia  contained  in  each  being 
as  the  criterion. 

yrna  or  Levant  opium,  which  Mr.  Pereira  considers 
ous  with  Turkey  opium  ;  though  German  pharma- 
deem  Turkey  and  Eajyptian  opium  to  be  synony- 
'h.  Martius,  Pharmakoguosie.)  *  It  occurs  in  irregu- 
lish  or  flattened  masses  of  various  sizes,  rarely 
two  pounds  in  weight,  enveloped  in  leaves,  and 
^J  with  the  reddish  triangular  capsules  of  several 
Rumex,  such  as  R.  orientalis,  R.  Patientia  (which 
jyed  to  prevent  the  masses  cohering  to  each  other 
f  opium  is  soft).  When  first  imported,  the  masses 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour;  but  by  keeping 
»me  hard  and  blackish ;  and  on  this  account  it  is 
»y  the  Frencli  opium  yioir.  Its  consistence  is  soft, 
\i  the  interior,  even  when  the  exterior  is  very  hard. 
e  is  waxy;  the  taste  bitter,  acrid,  and  persistent. 
>nstantinople  opiiun.  Of  this  there  are  two  sorts: 
irge  irregular  cakes,  which  are  flattened,  like  the 
opium,  and  of  very  good  quality ;  the  other  is  in 
tcened  regular  cakes,  of  a  lenticular  form,  from  2 
hes  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  poppy-leaf,  the 
r  which  divides  the  disk  into  two  parts.  It  has  an 
nilar  to  the  preceding  kind,  but  more  feeble ;  at 
eddish  both  without  and  within,  hence  called  by  the 
)jnu7n  rouge ;  it  however  blackens  and  dries  in  the 
never  becomes  so  hard  as  Smyrna  or  Egyptian 
ban  which  it  is  more  mucilaginous.*  Th.  Martius 
m  that  it  is  a  manufactured  article,  prepared  at 
Die,  out  of  Smyrna  opium,  by  the  addition  of 
I  I  common  article  of  German  but  rarely  of  Eng- 
lucrce.  It  is  never  covered  with  the  Rumex  cap- 
the  Smyrna  opium. 

fptian  or  Alexandrian  opium  *  occurs  in  round 
cakes  of  about  three  mches  in  diameter,  covered 
ly  with  the  vestiges  of  the  same  leaf,  which  are  in 
lated  a  state  to  be  determined.  It  is  distinguished 
J  preceding  varieties  by  its  reddish  colour,  analogous 
rine  or  hepatic  aloes,  which  does  not  by  time  or 
;  to  the  air  become  darker ;  the  odour  is  fainter  and 
at  musty.    Though  the  cakes  are  of  all  the  sorts 


much  the  hardest,  so  that  a  blow  with  a  hammer  will  causa 
one  to  split  into  fragments,  yet  by  exposure  to  the  air  it 
becomes  soft. 

4.  *  Trebizond  or  Persian  opium  occurs  in  the  form  of 
cylindrical  sticks,  which  by  pressure  have  become  somewhat 
angular.  Their  length  is  about  six  inches,  their  diameter 
about  six  inches.  Each  one  is  enveloped  in  a  smooth  shiney 
paper  and  tied  with  cotton.  The  colour  of  the  opium  is 
similar  to  that  of  soccotrine  aloes.  It  possesses  a  stronger 
odour  than  the  Egyptian  kind,  but  fainter  than  that  of 
Smyrna,  united  with  a  musty  one.  The  taste  is  intensely 
bitter.' 

5.  Indian  opium,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  as 
already  described.     [Opium  Trade.] 

6.  English  opium  *  is  in  flat  cakes,  enveloped  in  leaves. 
It  resembles  the  Egyptian  more  than  any  other  kind ;  its 
colour  is  that  of  hepatic  aloes,  with  a  moderately  strong 
opiate  odour.' 

Before  offering  a  summary  of  the  points  of  difference,  ia 
chemical  composition  and  other  respects,  of  these  various 
sorts,  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  the  general  constituents 
of  opium: — 1,  morphia;  2,  codeia;  3,  paramorphia  or 
thebaine;  4,  pseudomorphia ;  5,  narcotina  or  opianum  ;  6, 
narceine ;  7,  meconine ;  8,  meconic  acid ;  9,  an  oily  acid ; 
10,  gum;  11,  resin;  .12,  extractive;  13,  a  fixed  oil;  14, 
caoutchouc;  15,  an  odorous  principle;  1 6,  ligneous  matter 
with  inorganic  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  lime  and  potassi 
&c.  There  are  also  various  accidental  but  more  inten- 
tional impurities,  such  as  sand,  of  which  even  the  best 
Smyrna  opium  contains  a  large  portion;  10  ounces  of 
opium  frequently  containing  10  drachms  of  stones  and 
gravel.  In  the  interix)r  of  the  cakes  leaden  bullets  are 
often  discovered.  The  cakes  should  always  be  cut  through 
the  centre  in  order  to  detect  this  fraud. 

The  relative  proportion  of  these  numerous  ingredients 
varies  very  much,  not  onlv  in  the  samples  from  different 
countries,  but  in  those  of  the  same  country.  Thus  Smyrna 
opium,  though  the  average  quantity  of  morphia  \^hich  it 
yields  may  lie  stated  to  be  10  per  cent,  in  five  specimens 
examined  by  Mulder  gave  10  per  cent,  in  the  best,  and  little 
more  than  2  in  the  worst 

Professor  Guibourt  states  Gonstantinople  opium  to  yield 
only  one  half  the  quantity  of  morphia  procurable  from 
Smyrna  opium;  while  mx.  Duncan  of  Edinburgh  has 
obtained  even  14  per  cent.  Guibourt  also  afiiirms  that 
Egyptian  opium  yields  only  5-7ths  of  the  morphia  obtainable 
from  Smyrna  opium ;  while  Dr.  Christison  procured  1 04  per 
cent,  from  it.  Of  the  Indian  kinds  Dr.  Smyttan  procured 
only  3  or  5  per  cent  of  morphia ;  while  Dr.  Cnristison 
obtained  9^  from  the  Malwa  opium:  and  from  Bengal 
opium  Dr.  Smyttan  obtained  2  or  3^  per  cent ;  while  Mr. 
Macfarlane  of  Edinburgh  procured  7  per  cent. 

From  English  opium  5  per  cent  may  be  obtained.  From 
German  opium  Blitz  procured  16}  to  20  per  cent ;  from 
some  French  opium  Petit  obtained  16  to  18  percent,  and 
Caventou  the  large  amount  of  22  to  28  per  cent. 

The  extreme  discrepancy  of  these  results  may  be  ex- 
plained not  merely  by  the  varving  seasons  when  the  speci- 
mens were  produced,  and  the  different  degrees  of  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  chemists,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  morphia 
is  more  easily  and  effectually  separated  when  the  opium  is 
firesh ;  hence  the  large  proportion  found  in  European  opium, 
which  was  not  only  cultivated  with  great  care,  but  was  analysed 
soon  after  it  had  been  collected.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  morphia  undergoes  a  change  by  age,  and  entirely 
evaporates  from  old  specimens,  in  the  same  way  as  conia 
disappears  from  hemlock.    [Conium.] 

It  is  always  proper  to  institute  an  examination  into  each 
new  purchase  of  opium,  to  ascertain  the  presence  and 
amount  of  morphia.  Some  specimens  of  opium,  which  to 
the  eye  present  all  the  physical  characters  of  the  best 
Smyrna  opium,  even  some  of  those  deemed  hitherto  inimit- 
able, such  as  the  transparent  agglutinated  tears  seen  on 
cutting  it  across,  are  found  on  analysis  devoid  of  the 
smallest  trace  of  morphia.  {Journal  de  Pharmaeie,  torn, 
xxiv,,  pp.  325,  446.) 

The  following  test  is  proposed  in  the  '  New  Edinburgh 
PharmacopcBia,'  and  though  not  absolutely  certain,  is  suffi- 
ciently so  for  common  use.  '  A  solution  from  100  grains, 
macerated  24  hours  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  water,  filtered  and 
strongly  squeezed  in  a  cloth,  if  precipitated  by  a  cold  solu* 
tion  of  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  two  vatera^ 
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ftnd  heated  till  the  precipitate  shrinks  and  fuses,  will  yield 
a  solid  mass  on  cooling,  which  weighs,  when  dry,  at  least 
eleven  grains ;  and  if  pulverised,  dissolves  entirely  in  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid.* 

More  morphia  would  appear  to  l>e  present  in  the  speci- 
mens of  European  opium,  which  are  ohtained  from  the  va- 
riety of  poppy  with  violet-coloured  petals,  than  in  the  Turkey 
opium ;  while  that  from  the  European  white  variety  contains 
more  narcotine  than  the  Turkey.  In  Smyrna  opium  the 
morphia  seems  to  he  united  with  meconic  acid,  and  to  he 
not  only  more  ahundant,  hut  more  easily  separated,  and 
more  completely  purified  from  the  narcotine  and  colouring 
matter,  than  that  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  morphia  is  united 
to  sulphuric  acid. 

The  great  )>ains  now  taken  in  the  culture  and  preparation 
of  Indian  opium  will  soon  lead  to  a  preference  of  it  over 
the  other  kinds;  and  even  now  the  specimens  sent  hy  Cap- 
tain Jeremie  surpass  in  purity  and  strength  any  which  have 
ever  heen  seen  in  this  countr>',  except  some  grown  and  pre- 
pared hy  Mr.  Young  of  Edinburgh.     If   Indian   opium 


contain  generally  more  narcotine*  it  if  on  that  aceount  pcf> 
haps  better  suited  to  all  cases  in  which  the  ituniiliii^f 
action  is  wished. 

Good  opium  is  not  perfectly  soluble  in  water ;  -j^fh  ftn»> 
rally  remains  undissolved,  consisting  of  the  caoatcham 
and  resin.  Conrttantinople  opium  however  leavei  no  rHi> 
duum  of  caoutchouc.  When  opium  is  entirely  soluble  ia 
water,  it  may  be  suspected  to  have  been  prepared  by  bnUtf 
the  bruised  capsules  and  leaves,  and  it  is  of  a  very  inlcrar 
kind.  The  specific  gravity  of  good  opium  it  r336,  if  fml 
mechanical  impurities  are  not  present.  It  it  very  infiammaM^ 
and  bums  with  a  clear  tlaroe,  and  forms  a  transparent  ak» 
holic  solution:  opium  from  the  bruised  capaiilet  is  osl 
inflammable,  and  forms  a  turbid  alcoholic  lolotioii.  Wbca 
gum  arabic  or  tragacanth  is  used  to  adullereie  it,  the  spe- 
cimen forms,  when  rubbed  with  one  part  of  oleoM  and  two 
of  water,  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mixture. 

The  following  table,  by  Mr.  Pereira,  wiQ  ibov  at  ore 
view  the  principal  characters  of  the  crystalline  eoosutacnis 
of  opium : — 


Tabular  View  of  the  Principal  Characters  qfthe  Crystalline  Principles  of  Opium. 
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It  must  be  obvious  that  a  substance  of  so  complicated  a 
nature  cannot  act  uniformly  on  organised  beings,  even  sup- 
posing them  to  be  always  constituted  alike,  which  never  is 
the  case,  since  they  vary  according  to  age,  constitution, 
habits  of  life,  states  of  disease,  and  idiosvncrasv,  &c.  Some  of 
the  effects  which  follow  the  employment  of  opium  have  been 
attributed  to  one  principle  and  some  to  anotner,  but,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  nothing  positive  has  been  ascertained: 
morphia  is  by  no  means  the  only  sedative  principle,  and 
narcotine,  sc  long  regarded  as  the  stimulating  principle,  is, 
when  pure,  nearly  if  not  quite  inert.  Tlie  odorous  principle 
it  unquestionably  powerful,  though  it  has  no  resemblance 
to  hydrocyanic  acid.  Tlio  collectors  of  opium  are  generally 
pale  and  affected  with  tremblings.  If  opium  be  heated, 
the  odour  evolved  is  fatal  to  animals,  and  persons  have 
fallen  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  breathing  an  air 
charged  with  the  vapour  of  opium  in  some  pharmaceutical 
processes. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  extractive  and  resinous  prin- 
ciples, with  the  meconic  acid,  which  seems  to  modify  the 
properties  of  the  morphia,  are  the  stimulating  ingredients  of 
opium,  and  that  the  getting  rid  of  some  or  all  of  these,  as  in 
the  watery  extract  o7  opium,  and  a  few  of  the  secret  pre- 
parations of  opium,  constitute  the  superiority  of  these  pre- 
parations, as  calmants,  over  crude  opium,  or  the  officinal 
preparations  in  which  they  are  retaine<l. 

A  most  extensive  series  of  experiments  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  determine  the  effects  of  opium  :  on  vegetables  by 
Marcet  and  Macairc,  on  animals  by  Char\'et,  and  on  man  by 
numerous  physiologists,  including  Charvct.  From  these  it 
appears  that  upium  acts  as  a  poison  to  plants,  by  destroying 
their  irritability.  According  to  Charvct,  in  the  case  of  the 
sensitive  plant,  when^  tne  opium  failed  to  kill  the  subject  of 
experiment,  and  it  slowly  recovered  its  irritability,  yet  the 
further  growth  was  completely  stopped.    '  la  the  animal 
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kingdom  Charvet  tried  its  effects  on  mammali,  I 
tiles,  amphibia.  Ashes,  insects  (both  in  their  p 
Iar\'al  states),  the  annelides,  the  mollutca,  poly] 
polygastrica,  and  found  that  it  acted  on  all  as  b  iwiioa. 
with  somewhat  different  effects  according  to  tbeir  • 
tion.    Thus  on  man  it  may  produce  congestion 
(marked  by  sopor  and  apoplectic  symptoms),  Or  laa       ■« 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  (indicated  by  oooYnUi 
pain),  or  a  sedative  effect  (manifested  by  paralysis). 

In  other  mammals,  two  kinds  of  effects  are  « 
most  part;  the  one  of  irritation,  the  other  of 
nervous  power,  symptoms  of  congestion  being  allogslkff 
wanting  or  very  slight.     This  difference  of  dKecC      ~ 
spends  with  a  difference  in  the  development  of  tbt 

In  the  invertebrated  animals,  no  symptoms  of  m 
seem  to  be  caused  by  opium.    This  poison  in  th 
on  the  contractile  tissues,  and  produces  sympt        « 
ness  or  loss  of  contractile  power. 

In  the  animal  series,  the  action  of  opium  vmrics with  iks 
degree  of  development  of  the  nervous  system ;   ani  ■ 
the  lowest  orders  the  effects  are  quite  analogous  la 
observefl  in  vegetables.  (Pereira.) 

Much  disputation  has  taken  place  respecting  tho  i 
whether  opium  be  a  stimulant  or  a  scdati¥«;  asm 
unnecessarily,  as  its  action  depends,  in  genenL  op 
nuantity  taken,  the  frequency  of  repetition,  and  I 
the  system  when  it  is  administereid.      That  to  i        » 
health,  if  the  dose  be  small,  it  isa  8timulant«sa        «■ 
tionablc ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that       r  d 
opium-eaters  consume  it  for  the  sake  of  its  primanlv 
l.int  effect,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  depression,  lan| 
suffering  which  succeed.    The  different  degrees  oi  < 
resulting  from  a  difference  of  dose,  arc  so  ably  given  bj 
Pereira,  that  they  may  be  quoted  here  verbatim. 

1.  First  Degree  of  Qpera/i'on,— *Iu  small  doaer, 
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uarter  of  a  gram  to  one  grain,  opium  generally  acts 
ulant,  though  in  this  respect  the  symptoms  are  not 
Usually  the  vascular  system  is  somewhat  excited, 
asation  of  fulness  is  experienced  ahout  the  heart, 
itement  in  the  cerebral  vascular  system  is  accom- 
•y  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  nervous  func- 
rhe  mind  is  exhilarated,  the  ideas  flow  more  quickly, 
rable  or  comfortable  condition  of  the  whole  system  is 
ced,  which  is  difficult  to  describe ;  there  is  a  capability 
^r  exertion  than  usual.  These  symptoms  are  followed 
linution  of  muscular  power,  and  of  susceptibility  to 
ession  of  external  objects  ;  a  desire  of  repose  is  ex- 
d,  with  a  tendency  to  sleep.  While  these  effects 
ng  place,  the  mouth  and  throat  become  dry,  and 
is  diminished,  though  the  thirst  is  increased ;  and 
nstipation  usually  follows. 

are  the  common  effects  of  a  small  dose  of  opium  on 
jnaccustomed  to  its  use ;  but  by  repetition  the  in- 
>f  this  agent  becomes  remarkably  diminished,  and 
erefore  who  resort  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
rable  stimulus  are  obliged  to  increase  the  quantity 
'  to  keep  up  an  equal  effect. 

^ond  Degree  of  Operation. — 'Given  in  a  full  medi- 
^,  such  as  two  or  four  grains,  the  stage  of  excite- 
soon  followed  by  that  of  depression.    The  pulse, 
first  is  increased  in  fulness  and  frequency,  is  after- 
fduced  below  the  natural  standard.    The  skin  be- 
3t,  the  mouth  and  throat  dry,  the  appetite  dimi- 
he  thirst  increased,  and  frequently  nausea  or  even 
is  induced.      The  symptoms  of  excitement  soon 
y,  and  a  state  of  torpor  succeeds  ;  the  individual 
isposed  to  exertion,  the  muscular  system  appears 
i,  the  force  of  impressions  on  the  organs  of  the 
diminished,  and  the  ideas  become  confused.     This 
followed  by  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  sleep, 
frequently  attended  by  dreams,  sometimes  of  a 
at  otliers  of  a  frightful  nature. 
J  effects  are  usually  succeeded  by  constipation  (which 
tinue  for  several  days),  by  nausea,  furred  tongue, 
;,  and  listlessness. 

rd  Degree  of  Operation :  Poisonous  Effects  qf  Opium, 
by  Dr.  Christison. — *The  symptoms  of  poisoning 
im,  when  it  is  administered  at  once  in  a  dangerous 
gin  with  giddiness  and  stupor,  generally  without 
?iou8  stimulus.  The  stupor  rapidly  increasing,  the 
'ecomes  motionless  and  insensible  to  external  im- 
;  he  breathes  very  slowly,  generally  lies  quite  still, 
i  eyes  shut  and  the  pupils  contracted ;  and  ^he 
:pression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  deep  and 
•epose.  As  the  poisoning  advances,  the  features 
ghastly,  the  pulse  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the 
exceedingly  relaxed,  and,  unless  assistance  is 
procured,  death  ensues.  If  the  pei-son  recovers, 
or  is  succeeded  by  prolonged  sleep,  which  com- 
nds  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  is  fol- 
f  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  loathing  of  food.* 
uantity  which  can  produce  a  fatal  effect  in  a  person 
tomed  to  its  use  is  very  small,  even  four  grains ; 
ihildren,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  blood  which 
y  goes  to  the  brain,  and  the  great  impressibility 
nervous  system,  a  very  minute  portion  of  opium, 
s  numerous  preparations,  open  or  disguised,  can 
death.  These  facts  constitute  a  strong  reason  for 
I  persons  refraining  from  its  employment,  and 
avoiding  in  this  place  all  details  connected  with 
cal  use.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  im- 
means  of  alleviating  human  suffering,  when  ap- 
jly  administered,  and  yet  one  of  the  greatest  banes 
msed.  It  is  by  the  self-doctorin^^  in  general  that 
dice  of  opium-eating  is  acquired;  and  it  is  the 
jcessary  to  warn  such  persons  against  commencing 
of  it,  even  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  overcom- 
ase,  as  they  may  inadvertently  lapse  into  habits 
icy  may  never  be  able  to  shake  off.  Further,  it 
e  known  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  adopt  this 
that  the  habitual  consumers  of  this  drug  have 
to  it  again  and  again,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
leasurable  sensations  it  can  excite,  as  to  escape  the 
mental  and  bodily,  which  their  previous  indulgence 
tiled  upon  them.  Of  these  facts,  the  account  of 
iting  among  the  Turks,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Oppen- 
5  conffrmatory. 


Turkish  opium-eaters:  7%maAi.— * Tlie  causes  leading 
to  the  use  of  opium  are  many,  and  among  them  may  be 
reckoned  the  following;  long-continued  diarrhoea,  as  a 
remedy  for  which  opium  is  used  in  the  first  instance,  and 
its  use  afterwards  continued  from  habit ;  chronic  coughs, 
in  which  opium  is  used  as  a  popular  medicine ;  habitual 
drunkards  also  frequently  have  recourse  to  opium  as  a  new 
stimulus,  after  they  have  abjured  wine  in  some  fit  of  re- 
pentance. Persons  holding  high  offices  or  dignities  in  the 
state  also  have  recourse  to  opium,  when  the  preservation 
of  their  character  forbids  them  the  use  of  wine :  some  very 
strict  believers  also  take  opium  as  a  restorative  in  cases  of 
great  exertion,  as  the  Tartars  (couriers),  who  travel  with 
astonishing  celerity. 

*Opium-eatei-s  generally  begin  with  doses  of  from  half  a 
grain  to  two  grains,  and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  till 
it  amounts  to  two  drachms  and  sometimes  more  a  day; 
they  usually  take  the  opium  in  pills,  but  avoid  drinking 
any  water  after  having  swallowed  them  as  this  is  said  to 
produce  violent  cholic:  to  make  it  more  palatable,  it  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  syrups  or  thickened  juices;  but  in 
this  form  it  is  less  intoxicating,  and  resembles  mead ;  it  is 
th^n  taken  with  a  spoon,  or  dried  in  small  cakes,  with  the 
words  **Mush  Allah'*  (the  work  of  God)  imprinted  on 
them* 

'The  effect  of  the  opium  manifests  itself  one  or  two  hours 
after  it  has  been  taken,  and  lasts  for  four  or  six  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  dose  taken  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  persons  accustomed  to  take  it,  it  produces  a  high 
degree  of  animation,  which  the  Theriaki  represent  as  the 
acme  of  happiness. 

'  The  habitual  opium-eater  is  instantly  recognised  by  his 
appearance.  A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a  withered  yel- 
low countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a  bending  of  the  spine,  fre- 
quently to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  a  circular  form,  and 
glossy  deep-sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  first  glance. 
The  digestive  organs  are  in  the  highest  degree  disturbed  ; 
the  sufferer  eats  scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one 
evacuation  in  a  week ;  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  de- 
stroyed,— he  is  impotent.  By  degrees,  as  the  habit  becomes 
more  confirmed,  his  strength  continues  decreasing,  the 
cravine  for  the  stimulus  becomes  even  greater,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  the  dose  must  constantly  be  aug- 
mented. 

'When  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  a  day  no  longer 
produces  the  beatific  intoxication  so  eagerly  sought  by  the 
Opiophagi,  they  mix  the  opium  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
increasing  the  quantity  till  it  reaches  ten  grains  a  day ;  it 
then  acts  as  a  stimulant* 

'  AAer  long  indulgence  the  opium-eater  becomes  subject 
to  nervous  or  neuralgic  pains,  to  which  opium  itself  brings 
no  relief.  These  people  seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty,  if 
they  have  begun  to  use  opium  at  an  early  age.  The  fasts 
in  the  month  of  Ramadan  are  for  them  fraught  with  the 
most  dreadful  tortures,  as  during  the  whole  of  that  month 
they  are  not  allowed  to  take  anything  during  the  day.  It 
is  said  that  to  assuage  their  sufferings,  they  swallow,  be- 
fore the  morning  prayer,  besides  the  usual  dose,  a  certain 
number  of  other  do.ses,  each  wrapped  up  in  its  particular 
paper,  having  previously  calculated  the  time  when  each 
envelope  shall  be  unfolded,  and  allow  the  pill  to  produce 
the  effects  of  their  usual  allowance.  When  this  baneful 
habit  has  become  confirmed,  it  is*  almost  impossible  to 
break  it  off;  the  torments  of  the  opium-eater,  when  de- 
prived of  this  stimulant,  are  as  dreadful  as  his  bliss  is 
complete  when  he  has  taken  it ;  to  him  night  brings  the 
torments  of  beU,  day  the  bliss  of  paradise.  Those  who  do 
make  the  attempt  to  discontinue  the  use  of  opium,  usu- 
ally mix  it  with  wax,  and  daily  diminish  the  quantity  of 
the  opium,  till  the  pill  at  last  contains  nothing  but 
wax.*— (Dr.  C)ppenheim*s  State  of  Medicine  in  Turkey; 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  October,  1637,  p. 
394.) 

Coleridge. — *  For  ten  years  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  has 
been  indescribable,  the  sense  of  my  danger  staring,  but  the 
consciousness  of  my  guilt  worse,  far  worse  than  all ! 

*  I  have  prayed,  with  drops  of  agony  on  my  brow ;  trem- 
bling, not  only  before  the  justice  of  my  Maker,  but  even 
before  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer. 

• "  I  gave  thee  so  many  talents — what  hast  thou  done  with 

•  Hence  the  name  Mnnetinics  applied  to  tiuih  nenont . '  SuleTma'a  yvyen 
*  KwoUower  of  sublimate/    Notes  to  *  ChUde  Harold,'  Canto  iL,  Mote  ;D]. 
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them  ?**  Secondly,  overwhelmed  as  I  am  with  a  sense  of 
my  direful  infirmity,  I  have  never  attempted  to  disguise  or 
conceal  the  cause. 

•On  tlio  contrary,  not  only  to  friends  have  I  stated  the 
whole  case  with  tears  and  the  very  hitternesa  of  shame, 
but  in  two  instances  I  have  warned  young  men,  mere  ac- 
quaintances, who  had  spoken  of  havinc^  taken  laudanum, 
of  the  direful  consequences,  by  an  awful  exposition  of  its 
tremendous  effects  on  myself.  Thirdly,  though  liefore  God 
I  cannot  lift  up  my  eyelids,  and  only  do  not  despair  of  his 
mercy,  he«*ause  to  despair  would  be  adding  crime  to  crime, 
yet  to  my  fellow-men  I  may  say  that  I  was  seduced  into 
the  accursed  habit  ignorantly.  I  had  been  almost  bed- 
ridden for  many  months  with  swellings  in  my  knees.  In  a 
medical  journal,  1  unhappily  met  with  an  account  of  a  cure 
performed  in  a  similar  case  (or  what  appeared  to  me  so), 
by  rubbing  in  of  laudanum  at  the  same  time  taking  a  f^iven 
dose  internally.  It  acted  like  a  charm,  like  a  miracle! 
I  recovere<l  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my  appetite,  of  my 
spirits — and  this  continued  for  near  a  fortnii:;ht.  At  lenc^th 
the  unusual  stimulus  subsided— the  complaint  returned — 
the  supposed  remedy  was  recurred  to;— but  I  cannot  go 
through  the  dreary  history.  Sutfice  it  to  say.  that  effects 
were  produced,  which  acted  on  me  by  terror  and  cowardice, 
fear  of  pain  and  sud<Ien  death,  not  (so  help  me  God !)  by  any 
temptation  of  pleasure,  or  expectation  or  desire  of  exciting 
pleasurable  sensations. 

•On  the  very  contrary,  Mrs.  Morgan  and  her  sister  will 
bear  witness  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  longer  I  abstained, 
the  higher  my  spirits  were,  the  keener  my  enjoyments, — 
till  the  moment,  the  direful  moment  arrived,  when  my 
pulse  began  to  tluctuate,  my  heart  to  palpitate,  and  such  a 
dreadful  falling  abi-oad,  as  it  \ieie,  of  my  whole  frame,  such 
intolerable  restlessness  and  incipient  bewilderment,  that  in 
the  last  of  my  several  attempts  to  abandon  the  dire  ))oison, 
I  exclaimed  in  agony,  which  I  now  repeat  in  seriousness 
and  solemnity,  '*  1  am  too  poor  to  hazard  this." 

*  Had  I  but  a  few  hundre<l  pounds,  but  200/.,  half  to  send 
to  Mis.  (  olcrid^e,  and  half  to  place  myself  in  a  private 
mad-house,  where  1  could  procure  nothing  hut  what  a  phy- 
sician thought  proper,  and  where  a  medical  attendant  could 
be  constant Iv  with  me  for  two  or  three  months  (in  less  than 
that  time  life  or  death  would  he  determined),  then  there 
might  be  hope.  Now  there  is  none!  O  God!  how  wil- 
lingly would  1  place  myself  under  Dr.  Fox,  in  his  establish- 
ment:  for  my  cose  is  a  s))ecies  of  madness,  only  that  it  is 
a  derangement,  an  utter  impotence  of  the  volition,  and  not 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  You  bid  me  rouse  myself! 
Go,  bid  a  man  paralytic  in  both  arms,  to  rub  them  briskly 
together,  Rnd  that  will  cure  him.  "Alas!"'  he  would  re- 
ply, **  that  I  cannot  move  my  arms,  is  my  complaint  and  my 
misery."  * 

De  Quincy  required  the  exhilaration  of  8000  drops 
(about  8  tea- spoonsful),  or  320  grains  a  day,  to  support  the 
com  fort  of  ex  istence.    ( Cnnfesninns. ) 

It  is  necessary  to  place  these  facts  before  the  public,  parti- 
cularly as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  taking 
opium  is  becoming  common  in  this  country,  where  other 
stimulants  are  relimpiishcd.  Besides  the  injury  done  to 
the  moral  faculties  and  the  general  health,  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  procure  the  desired  excitement  becomes  at  last 
so  gr«at  as  to  render  it  a  most  expensive,  and,  to  the 
poor,  a  ruinous  habit,'  It  has  been  alleged,  in  cases  con- 
nected with  life-insurance,  that  this  habit  has  no  tendency 
to  shorten  life.  Hot  the  instances  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view  are  quite  inadequate  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion, 
and  ail  th<»se  demonMrating  the  longevity  of  opium-smokers 
in  the  East  ure  altogether  inap))licable.  The  effects  of 
opium -smoking  are  by  ntj  means  so  pernicious  as  those  of 
opium-cat mg.  The  preparaU(»n  which  the  opium  under- 
j^s  seems  to  di>arm  it  of  nuirh  of  its  injurious  property. 
The  Chinese  employ  only  the  s(»luble  prt  of  the  opium 
after  it  has  been  half  rou:>te<l,  which  tliey  term  smoke- 
able  extract,  of  which  ju  or  jl  per  cent,  is  obtainable  from 
Patna  opium,  and  70  to  75  )H*r  cent,  from  Malwa  o))ium. 
This  extract  retains  all  the  lutiernef^s  of  the  opium,  but  has 
not  in  the  least  degree  the  viio>e  and  nauseus  odour  which 
characterises  crude  opium.  The  mure  it  has  a  brown  colour, 
the  Tnilder  and  mure  agreeable  is  the  odour.  If  well  pre- 
pared, it  n^sembles  the  taste  of  hazel-nuts.  It  is  not  mixed 
with  tobacco,  as  home  writers  assert,  and  is  smoked  out  of  a 
Tcry  different  kind  of  pipe,— one  made  of  a  cane  of  bamboo 


with  two  joints  to  it.    The  smoke  is  held  in  the  mouth  ai 
long  as  possible,  and  then  expelled  throuf^h  the  noitnl^ 
It  is  raielv  swallowed,  and  if  it  should  reach  the  fltomacfc 
it  generahy  causes   some   temporary   disturbance  of 
organ.    The  Chinese  use  it  lioth  Ix^fore  and  after       «■, 
but  if  taken  too  soon   after  food   it  causes  sirkn*        Ii 
seems  to  excite  the  bwlily  powers,  but  creates    hUir 
rangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  dues  not  ■« 
casion  dreams,  as  opium-eating  does.     It  ap|>ears  to  bf 
almost  nece>sary  stimulus  in  a  climate  « here  languor  ■■■ 
listlessness  so  commonly  prevail.     Enjoyed  in  modcntNi 
it  has  no  bad  consequences.    Thefe  statements  are  cw- 
firmed  by  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Burnes  {Sarrutire  n/a  Vnii 
to  the  Court  of  Sinde,  p.  'j:)0),  and  above  all,  bv  thii  of 
Botta  (Froriep*s  Notizm,  xxvi.),  who  made  trial  during  i 

{leriod  of  twelve  months  on  himself,  and  found  his  cvni 
lealth  in  nowise  affected.  Strict  philo»ophieal  inquiry  mun 
not  be  influenced  by  casual  circumstances,  and  least  ul  ill 
should  it  be  biassed  bv  the  rash  assertions  of  those  mho  de- 
bate  the  question  of  the  effects  of  opium  with  the  violeact 
of  partisans  or  the  partiality  of  interested  dealers. 

Of  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  poisoning  with  opiLB, 
little  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  under  Aim* 
DOTES  and  Nahcotics.    The  first  object  is  to  empty 
stomach,  and  as  emetics  can  scarcely  be  made  to  acl, 
stomach-pump  should  be  assiduously  used.     The  Bcit  wp 

i'ect  is  to  obviate  the  disposition  to  sleep.     This  may  bet 
ly  keeping  the  person  walking  about  as  much  as  m 
and  also  applying  cold  and  heat  alternately,  as  recoo      mn 
by  Dr.  Boisragon  {Medical  Gasette,  March  7,  1840j,  ««»- 
verance  in  which  will  often  rescue  the  patient  from      a^ 
nent  danger.     When  all  the  opium  is  removed  fioa 
stomach,  vinegar,  or  coffee  boiled  in  vinegar,  may  be  Afma%, 
at  short  intervals.     Moderate  venesection  (if  tfaie  pulse  be 
full)  is  sometimes  of  senice,   and   carrying  oo  artitinil 
respiration  is  a  most  beneficial  measure.     Toe  subsenue!.: 
con.stipation  requires  attention. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  opium  are  numerous.  i:A 
are  fitted  for  different  pur{H)ses.  It  is  to  be  regretted  ihi: 
they  are  not  of  uniform  strength,  as  this  proves  a  tourtr  ■  f 
inconvenience,  as  well  as  sometimes  of  danger.  The  :,'k2\ 
variation  in  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  as  f^ui.l .~ 
the  shons,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Chri»ti»on  <i,ii*i. 
Medical  and  Sur^ic(d  Journal,  vol.  xlix.,  y.  3'J'.*).  ar*<i  %.:t\ 
a  greater  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  syrupof  ftj;  ii, 
which  as  generally  prepared  is  a  feeble  preuaration.  W-  .:. 
other  instances  so  powerful  as  to  prove,  in  the  dose  of  a  .'r* 
dr^ps,  fatal  to  children.  (See 'Returns  from  the  Curer.-n 
of  England  and  Wales,  of  all  Inquisitions  held  1-y  i:.«3 
during  the  vears  1837  and  1838,  in  cases  where  Death  «ai 
found,  by  Verdict  of  Jury,  to  have  been  caused  bj  Pu:?.i.' 
laid  before  parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  li.f.**- 
Numerous  also  are  the  instances  of  deaths  from  mo  ten 
and  nurses  administering  nostrums,  such  as  Goiif:ot 
conlial  and  other  soothmg  medicines,  the  most  poceci  is- 
gredient  in  which  is  opium.  Paregoric  elixir,  Ifaoiifb 
a  weaker  preparation  than  tincture  of  opium  akme,  or  feu- 
danum,  differs  much  in  strength  in  the  two  kingdoai 
Scotch  paregoric  elixir  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  ttiengih  J. 
laudanum,  while  English  paregoric  elixir  is  fonr  tizrti 
weaker.  Some  secret  preparations  in  extensive  useirr,  i:' 
the  other  hand,  considerably  stronger,  such  as  the  bufi 
drop,  Hattley's  sedative  liquor,  and  Jeremie's  sedative  R'- -■ 
tion,  which  last  is  now  much  employed  in  India,  and  oea 
in  Britain.  It  seems  not  to  be  followed  by  headarhe  vr 
constipation,  effects  so  inconvenient  that  to  avoid  tben  thi 
alcaloids  of  opium  have  been  substituted  for  the  crude  drug 
Thus  acetate  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  often  aiRi 
with  the  system,  where  opium  is  unsuitable;  and  a  »«r«r 
of  codeia  is  efficacious  against  the  gastric  di»on  ■ 
tropical  climates,  where  opium  or  morphia  even  c 
borne.  {Journal  de  Pkarmaeie,  tom.  xxiii.,  p.  418 ,  « 
xxiv.,  p.  144.) 

The  capsules  of  the  white  poppy  are  ordered  to  be 
to  form  an  extract,  and  a  decoction  which  it  emploiet 
fomentation.    These  should  be  collected  before  thev'bc< 
ripe,  as  all  the  m<>r})hia  is  dissipated  afterwards,    'fbeptoh 
of  the  wild  field  poppy,  P.  rhoeat,  are  used  to  form  a  •} 
which  is  only  esteemed  as  a  colouring  material,  UMi  >i 
narcotic. 

(Sachs,  Das  Opiurn^  Ki'migsherg,   IS.7S;    Charret.  A 
r Action  comparU  de  V Opium;  Cbiistuon,  On 
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VERA'CE*.  so  called  after  the  subject  of  the 
article,  form  a  small  natural  order  of  Exogent. 
lown  hy  iheir  deciduous  calyx,  usually  telramerous 
ideGnile  bypogynous  stamens,  and  paiietsl  pla- 
tded  to  which,  they  have  leaves  without  stipules, 
stems  di^barge  a  turbid  while,  yelluir,  or  orange- 
uice  when  nounded.  Their  eeeds  moreover  con- 
id  oil,  lodged  in  a.  copious  albtt.iien,  nithin  which 
A  a  minute  embryo.  They  consist  for  the  mosi 
,  which  are  usually  of  only  annual  duration 
we  shrubby,  the  most  vemarkable  cam  of  that 
g  a  genus  called  Dendromecon,  a  native  of  Cali- 
icb  IS  a  true  shrub,  with  the  aspect  of  aCistus. 
er  pun  of  the  species  inhabit  the  temperate  parts 
World;  but  a  few  also  occur  in  Australia,  at  t' 
in  South  America.  Their  active  qualities  : 
^leteiious,  but  are  for  the  most  part  of  little  c 
jpl  in  the  case  of  Iho  Papaver  somniferum.orOpii  _ 
vFA.vEK3.tbe  properties  of  which  have  bven  alieady 
It  is  however  probable  Ihal  in  most  cases  the 
X  is  narcotic,  and  the  oil  of  the  seeds  harmless : 
■nt  exception  to  the  latter  statement  occurs  in  Ar- 
lexicana,  whose  ^eeds  are  said  to  he  narcotic,  espe- 

II  smoked ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  case  it 
oats  of  the  seed  that  the  poisonous  principle  te- 
erthan  in  the  oil  itself. 

ipaveracea;  have  no  pulals.  as  Bocconia,  thus  corre- 
with  Thaliclrum  and  other  apelalous  Ranuncu- 
L  which  order  they  are  closely  connecled  through 
)n,  a  Califorman  annual  with  disjoined  carpels. 
Natural  Sytlem,  p.  7 ;  Endlichei,  Genera  PUmta- 
i ;   and  Dierbacb's  Arzneikraftt,  p.  21.) 


^m 


V.     [Cabica-J 

lA'CEM,  so  called  from  Carica  Papaya,  the  prin- 
es.  of  which  a  full  account  has  already  been  given 
are  a  very  small  natural  order  of  Exogenoui 
iiisling  of  the  genus  Carica  alone,  and  apparently 
;ucurbilace»  and  PussilloraceKi,  with  the  former 
t  corresponds  in  its  gourd-tike  fruit,  vith  parietal 
and  in  its  disunited  sexes;  while  it  approaches 
also  in  placenlation.  in  its  superior  succulent  fruit, 
:  structure  of  its  seeds.  Tlie  order  is  remarkable 
ctificaiion  for  having  monopolalous  male  flowen 
etaluus  females,  and  in  iia  vegetation  for  its  simple 
M  stems,  growing  only  by  the  gradual  develnp- 
1  terminal  bud.  Fur  a  full  account  of  tha  Pa- 
tself  the  reader  is  referred  to  Cakica. 


PAPENBURG  ii 
Heppen  and  the  pro 
and  in  7"  2i'  E.  long.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  few  Germans  formed  a  smsll  settlement  on  the 
neighbouring  moors  for  the  purpose  or  digging  and  selling 
peat,  which  by  degrees  has  become  a  place  of  great  trade. 
A  canal  sevenmiles  in  length,  connecled  with  several  others, 
through  iheDroster  Syhl  (which  is  the  harbour  of  the 
Papenburg  ships)  into  the  Ems.  The  town  contains  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  three  schools,  and  between  400 
and  600  houses.  The  inhabitants,  3600  in  number,  gain 
Iheir  livelihood  chiefly  by  ship-building  and  navigation 
they  build  annually  about  GO  ships  for  East  Friesland,  as 
veil  as  for  their  own  use,  and  have  one  hundred  ships  of 
their  own,  from  eighty  to  ninety  tons  burden,  manned  with 
'men, each  of  which,  when  ilrst  launched  and  equipped 
for  sea.  is  worth  10.000  or  12,000  Dutch  Horins.  During  the 
French  revolution  several  hundred  ships  sailed  under  the 
neutral  flag  of  Papenburg.  Besides  saw-mills,  sail-cloth, 
and  rope  manufactories,  there  are  «ome  brandy  distilleries 
and  lime^kilni :  the  quantity  of  peat  annually  dug  on  the 
irs  is  very  great,  and  it  forms  an  important  article  of 
art  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean. 
'Ai?ER.  In  early  times  the  materials  used  for  writing 
upon  were  chiefly  such  as  only  required  some  little  mecha- 
nical fashioning  to  St  them  for  that  purpose.  Characters 
were  engraved  on  flat  stones  made  smooth,  or  were  im- 
prexsed  in  clay,  which  was  afterwards  dried  and  hardened 
m  or  Are,  as  in  the  Babylonian  bricks.  Thin  boards  of 
wood  covered  with  wax  or  some  similar  composition,  and 
platea  of  ivory  and  of  metal,  have  been  used ;  but  a  more 
convenient  material  was  afforded  by  the  leaves  of  some 
species  of  treei.  The  skins  and  intestines  of  animals  have 
alu  been  made  fit  for  writing  upon  ;  but  wherever  the 
Egyptian  papyrus  was  introduced,  all  the^e  things  fell  into 
disuse,  except  parchment,  which  is  still  preferred  for  certain 
purpose*.     [Parchukht;  Papyrus^ 

The  art  of  making  paper  fVom  Blirous  matter  reduced  to 
■  pulp  in  mter  appears  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the 
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Chinese  about  the  year  95  a.d.  In  the  time  of  ConfuciuB 
they  wrote  with  a  style,  or  bodkin,  on  the  inner  bark  of  the 
bamboo.  The  Chinese  paper  has  been  supposed  to  be  made 
of  silk,  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  silk  by  itself  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  pulp  suitable  for  making  paper.  Refuse  silk  is  in- 
deed occasionally  used  with  other  things,  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Chinese  paper  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of 
the  bamboo  and  some  other  trees,  but  chiefly  from  the 
bamboo.  The  Chinese  also  make  paper  from  cotton  and 
linen  rags,  and  a  coarse  yellow  sort  for  wrappers  is  made 
from  rice-straw.  Only  the  second  skin  of  the  bark  of  the 
bamboo  is  userl,  which  is  beaten  into  a  pulp  with  water. 
The  Chinese  can  make  sheets  of  a  large  site,  the  mould  on 
which  the  pulp  is  made  into  paper  being  sometimes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  ver>'  wide,  and  managed  by  means  of 
pulleys.  It  is  formed  of  fine  threads  of  bamboo,  as  ours  are 
of  wire.  To  prevent  the  ink  from  running,  the  sheets  are 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  alum,  which,  as  their  ink  is  thicker 
than  ours,  is  generally  sutficient  for  the  purpose,  but  some- 
tiroes  fish-glue  is  mixed  with  the  solution  of  alum.  (Du 
Halde's  China,  vol.  ii.,  p.  415  ;  Davis's  Chinese,  chap,  xvii.) 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  the  papyrus  was  in  general 
use  among  European  nations,  but  wlien  the  Saracens  con- 
quered Egypt  in  the  seventh  century,  it  could  no  longer  be 
procured,  and  parchment  became  so  dear  that  the  writing 
of  antiont  manuscripts  was  erased  to  allow  of  their  being 
re-written  upon.    [Palimpsest  Manuscripts.] 

The  Arabians,  in  the  seventh  century,  appear  to  have 
either  discovered,  or  to  have  learned  from  the  Chinese,  the 
art  of  making  paper  from  cotton ;  for  it  is  known  that  a 
manufactory  of  such  paper  was  established  at  Samarcand 
about  the  year  706  a.d.  The  Arabians  seem  to  have  carried 
the  art  to  Spain,  and  to  have  there  made  paper  from  linen 
and  hemp  as  well  as  from  cotton.  (Journal  of  Education, 
No.  10.) 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Tate  is  said  to  have  had  a  paper- 
mill  at  Hertford  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  an- 
other is  stated  to  have  been  established  in  1588  at'Ehirt  ford  in 
Kent,  by  a  German,  who  was  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
Previously  to  this,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  our  prin- 
cipal supplies  were  from  France  and  Holland.  The  making 
of  paper  in  England  had  made  little  progress  even  so  late 
as  1G6'2.  Fuller  has  the  following  remarks  respecting 
the  paper  of  his  time :— *  Paper  participates  in  some  sort  of 
the  character  of  the  country  which  makes  it ;  the  Venetian 
being  neat,  subtle,  and  court-like ;  the  French,  light,  slight, 
and  blender;  and  the  Dutch,  thick,  corpulent,  and  gross, 
sucking  up  the  ink  with  the  sponginess  thereof.'  lie  com- 
plains that  the  making  of  paper  was  not  sufficiently  encou- 
raged. *  considering  the  vast  sums  of  money  expended  in 
our  land  for  paper  out  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
which  niigflit  be  lessened  were  it' made  in  our  nation.' 

Thomas  Watson,  a  stationer,  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  improvements  in  1713,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  demand  and  application  of  capital,  it  was  much 
retarded  by  the  heavy  duty  of  3d,  per  pound  on  all  writing 
and  ))rinting  papers,  accompanied  with  vexatious  Excise 
regulations  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to 
Urf.  per  pound  on  all  kinds  that  the  manufacture  could  be 
said  to  be  allowed  fair  play. 

Ill  the  making  of  paper  any  fibrous  vegetable  substanee 
may  be  used,  as  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  the  stalks  of  the 
nettle,  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  the  bine  of  the  hop,  and 
even  wheat-straw,  upon  paper  made  from  which  a  book  de- 
scribing the  process  was  published.  Some  of  the  substances 
mentioned  answer  well  enough,  but  the  making  is  too  ex- 
pensive. Nothing  however  has  yet  been  found  to  answer  so 
well  as  linen,  hempen,  or  cotton  rags.  The  sweepings  of  the 
cotton-mills  are  also  much  used.  Woollen  cloth  is  not  fit 
for  the  purpose,  because  it  cannot  be  beaten  into  a  suitable 
pulp,  and  gives  a  hairy  texture  to  the  surface. 

In  all  kinds  of  pajwr-making.  whether  from  the  bark  of 
trees  or  other  fibrous  matter,  or  from  rags,  the  general  pro- 
cess is  the  same.  The  fibrous  material  is  cut  and  bruised  in 
water  till  it  is  separated  into  fine  and  sliort  filaments,  and 
becomes  a  surt  of  pulp.  Hiis  pulp  is  taken  up  in  a  thin  and 
even  layer  upon  a  mould  of  wire  doth,  or  something  similar, 
which  allows  the  water  to  drain  off,  but  retains  the  fibrous 
matter,  the  filaments  of  whi<^h  are,  by  the  process  of  reduc- 
tion to  pulp  and  subsequent  dr}'ing  and  [pressing,  so  inter- 
im oven  or  felted  together  that  they  cannot  be  separated  with- 
out ttaring,  tnd  thus  form  p*per. 


The  rags  of  our  own  countr}'  do  not  constitute  a  fowtk 
part  of  the  quantity  which  we  use  in  making  jppcr-  Italy 
and  Germany  furnish  the  principal  supplies.  They  arc  ia* 
ported  in  bags  of  about  4  cwts.,  each  bag  being  marked  ia 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  rags  which 
it  contains. 

In  every  paper-mill  the  first  business  is  to  sort  the  np 
and  cut  them  into  small  pieces.  This  is  done  by  wqan, 
each  of  whom  is  provided  with  a  large  knife  to  cut  tlic  ra§a 
Threads  and  seams  are  carefully  put  by  tbcmidTes:  i! 
ground  with  the  cloth,  they  would  form  specks  in  the  paper. 
The  rags,  when  cut,  are  thrown  in  to  five  or  six  differcm 
compartments  of  a  large  chest,  according  to  their  qualiLci. 
Only  the  finest  linen  rags  are  used  for  the  best  writa^- 
paper,  but  cotton  as  well  as  linen  rags  are  now  used  for 
pnnting-paper.  A  good  workwoman  can  tort  and  rut  abont 
a  hundredweight  a  day.  Hempen  rags  are  used  for  coarst 
papers,  and  old  cordage  and  tarred  ropes  for  brown  wrapping- 
papers. 

The  rags  are  now  to  be  washed,  which  is  done  eitber  witk 
hot  water  in  a  fullinf^-mill,  such  as  is  used  for  scuunat 
cloth,  or  they  arc  subjected  for  some  hours  to  the  action  « 
steam.  Formerly  they  were  half  rotted  to  prepare  ibcm 
for  being  more  easily  torn  and  beaten  into  a  pulp.  But  bf 
this  process  the  fibre  was  partially  destroyed,  and  the  textait 
of  the  paper  materially  injured. 

Previous  to  the  important  discovery  that  chlorine  posHHi 
the  property  of  destroying  all  vegetable  colours^  W^ 
makers  could  only  bleach  their  rags  by  subjeciinf  iIm  Is 
various  wa&hings  in  alkaline  leys,  and  by  expoainf  tbcali 
the  dew  and  light;  and  after  all  their  paint  tbcy  9th 
obtained  a  paper  so  imperfectly  white  that  they  were  oUim 
to  mask  the  defect  by  tinging  it  with  a  frhade  of  blue.  M 
now,  by  the  proper  application  of  chlorine,  cithar  in  tbi 
form  of  the  simple  gas  or  in  combination  villi  lime 
(chloride  of  lime),  the  colour  can  bo  perfectly  daehargcd, 
and  the  paper  rendered,  if  necessary,  of  the  purest 
white.  Objections  have  been  justiy  made  to  the  improper 
application  of  chlorine  in  bleaching  paper.  Sometiinesii  is 
applied  in  such  quantity,  or  for  such  a  time,  as  to  injure  tfct 
substance  of  the  fibre,  and  sometimes  the  paper,  aAcr  itii 
made,  is  bleached  uith  chlorine  in  such  a  manner  that  lbs 
ink  turns  brown,  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  tkt 
colour  has  been  nearly  discharged  altogether,  Icavicg  tie 
sheet  almost  as  it  was  before  it  was  written  or  printed  apea 
But  we  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  chlunac 
judiciously  applied,  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  injur«^as 
to  the  paper,  or  liable,  in  any  length  of  time,  to  al:ertbt 
colour  of  the  ink. 

The  rags,  after  being  washed,  are  subjected  to  the  sctm 
of  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  surface  of  which  is  furnished  *iik 
a  number  of  sharp  teeth  or  cutters,  which  are  so  placed  m 
to  act  against  other  cutters  fixed  beneath  the  cyhafkt. 
The  rags  are  kept  immersed  in  water,  and  sutgecied  U 
the  action  of  the  cutters  for  several  hours  till  tbc;  U9 
minutely  divided  and  reduced  to  a  thin  pulp.  Duria;  tka 
process  a  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lime  or  of  chlonaepi 
is  mixed  with  the  rags,  by  which  the  pulp  is  rendnrtd  pr 
fectly  white. 

The  pulp,  or  stuj^,  as  it  is  technically  called,  it  novra^ 
to  be  made  into  paper,  which  is  done  either  by  hand  ork! 
machine.    We  shall  first  describe,  ti<  briefly  as  ve  esa. 
process  of  making  paper  by  hand.     Wo  slia'll  not  cBifi 
any  niceties  of  detail,  which,  in  such  things,  are  of  no  a^  ■ 
those  who  understand  the  art,  and  of  very  little  to  thai 
who  do  not.      A  clear  view  of  the  details  can  only  Ii  i 
obtained  by  actual  inspection.  ! 

The  stuff  is  put  into  a  large  vat,  and  is  kept  at  a  on 
temperature  either  by  a  stove  or  steam-pipe,  and  the 
matter  is  held  in  even  suspension  by  a  continual  i 
carried  on  in  the  vat  by  means  of  what  ia  technicallv 
a  hog,  or  by  other  improved  apparatus. 

The  paper  is  made  with  a  mould  and  deckle*   TIm 
is  a  shallow  square  frame  covered  with  wire-cloth,  mm 
little  larger  than  the  sheet  intended  to  be  made  u 
The  wire-cloth  is  now  generally  woven  in  a  loom  like 
and   makes   no  wire-marks  on  the  paper ;    but 
fashioned  wire-cloth  consists  of  a  number  of  parallw 
stretched  across  the  frame,  very  close  together,  and 
at  right  angles  by  other  stronger  wires  about  an 
apart.     These  thicker  wia*s  make  the  wire-marks  * 
paper,  the  stuff  being  there  thinner  than  on  the  rest 
sheet.    The  deckle  la  a  very  thin  frame  of  wood        * 
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pon  the  mould,  and  is  required  to  retain  the  stuff  on 
uld  and  to  limit  the  size  of  the  sheet. 
dipper^  or  vatman,  inclining  the  mould  a  little  to- 
lim,  dips  it  into  the  vat  with  the  deckle  upon  it,  and 
up  again  horizontally.  He  shakes  it  to  distribute 
iff  equally,  and  the  water  drains  through  the  wire. 
3  the  mould  on  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  takes  oflf  the 
which  he  requires  to  apply  to  another  mould.  After 
ing  two  or  three  seconds  to  drain,  the  mould  is  taken 
ther  workman,  the  couchei\  who,  having  deposited 
et  of  paper  upon  a  felt,  or  piece  of  woollen  cloth, 
the  mould  to  the  dipper,  who  in  the  meantime  has 
mother  sheet,  which  stands  on  the  vat  ready  to  be 
1  upon  another  felt  spread  over  the  former  sheet, 
hey  proceed  till  they  have  made  a  pile  of  sheets, 
>post,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  quires.  This  post, 
fells,  is  placed  in  the  vatpress,  and  subjected  to  a 
pressure  to  force  out  the  superfluous  water,  and  to 
mness  and  solidity  to  the  paper.  The  pile  is  then 
d  from  the  vat-press,  the  felts  taken  out,  and  the 
ire  pressed  again  by  themselves.  They  are  then  taken 
tie  press,  and  hung  up,  five  or  six  together,  in  the 
room. 

paper  is  now  made,  and  only  requires  finishing, 
greater  number  of  the  finishing  processes  are  only 
i   for  writing-paper,    common    printing-paper  and 
ig-papers  being  ready  for  packing  up  when  dried, 
ng- paper  is  dipped,  five  or  six  sheets  together,  into 
size,  and  afterwards  pressed  to  force  out  the  super- 
It   is  then   hung  up  again   in  the   drying-room. 
,'-paper  is  sized  in  the  stuff'.     Every  sheet  is  now 
m1,   imperfections   removed,  and  bad  sheets  taken 
large  pile  of  paper  is  then  made,  and  pressed  with 
•ce  to  render  the  sheets  quite  Hat  and  smooth.    The 
len  taken  down  sheet  by  sheet,  and  another  made, 
ii  new  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
id  the  pile  again  pressed  strongly.     This  operation, 
called  partings  is  done  two  three  times  for  the  best 
The  paper  is  now  counted  into  quires,  folded,  and 
up  into  reams. 

ize  is  made  from  skins  and  other  animal  substances, 
jquired  to  prevent  the  ink  from  spreading  among 
es  by  capillary  attraction.      Blotting-paper  is  not 

paper-making  machine  is  constructed  in  such  a 
as  to  imitate,  and  in  some  respects  to  improve,  the 
\s  used  in  makinj^  paper  by  hand  ;  but  ils  chief  ad- 
3  are,  that  paper  can  be  made  of  any  size  which  can 
(ly  be  required,  and  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which 
e  other  mode  of  making  it  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
Ls  much  as  25  square  feet  can  be  made  in  a  minute, 
iequently  15,000  square  feet  in  a  working  day  often 

>aper-making  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Four- 
and  as  now  used,  with  the  improvements  applied  to 
nself  and  others,  is,  in  the  simplicity  and  ingenuity 
ntrivances,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  whole 
r  British  machinery. 

?ill  describe  the  process  of  making  paper  by  the 
J  as  briefly  as  we  can,  referring  those  who  wish  for 
inute  information  to  an  article  in  No.  96  of  the 

Magazine,*  which  is  accompanied  by  a  large  wood 
ig  of  the  machine  itself. 

ulp  is  first  made  to  flow  from  the  vat  upon  a  wire 
r  sifter,  which  moves  rapidly  up  and  down  so  as  to 
;  fine  filaments  of  the  pulp  through  the  wire,  whilst 
I  any  knots  or  other  unsuitable  matter.  Having 
tirough  the  sifter,  the  pulp  Hows  over  a  ledge  in  a 
and  even  stream,  and  is  received  upon  an  endless 
rire-gauze,  which  presents  an  uninterrupted  surface 
r  six  feet  long.  The  wire-web  moves  forward  with  a 
w  regulated,  as,  taken  in  connection  with  the  quan- 
ulp  allowed  to  flow  upon  it,  to  determine  the  thick- 
the  paper.  At  the  same  time  a  shaking  motion  is 
rom  side  to  side,  to  the  wire  web,  which  assists  to 
he  pulp  evenly,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  separation 
fater,  which  passes  through  the  wire;  by  which 
he  pulp  solidifies  as  it  advances,  and  is  at  the  same 
jvented  from  flowing  over  the  sides  by  straps  which 

the  width  of  the  paper.     Before  the  pulp,  now  no 

luid,  quits  the  plane  of  wire,  it  is  pressed  by  a  roller 

with  felt,  and  is  then  taken  up  bv  an  endless  web 

«?hich  forms  an  inclined  planei  and  gradually  moY- 


ing  forward  absorbs  a  further  portion  of  the  moisture.  Thf 
pulp  has  now  seized  by  a  pair  of  rollers,  between  which  it  is 
pressed,  and  then  it  passes  upon  another  inclined  plane  ol 
felt,  which  conducts  it  to  another  pair  of  pressing  rollers. 
The  pulp  is  now  become  paper,  and  only  requires  to  be  made 
dry  and  smooth.  To  effect  these  objects,  the  machinery 
conducts  it  over  the  polished  surface  of  a  large  cylinder 
heated  by  steam.  From  this  cylinder  it  passes  to  a  second, 
larger  and  hotter,  and  then  to  a  third,  which  is  still  hotter 
than  the  second.  After  this  it  is  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  a  woollen  cloth,  which  confines  it  on  one  side  while  the 
cylinder  smooths  it  on  the  other.  It  is  then  conducted  by 
another  roller  to  a  reel,  on  which  it  is  wound,  perfectly  dry 
and  smooth,  and  ready  to  be  cut  into  sheets  for  use.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  the  pulp,  which  is  introduced  upon 
the  wire  web  at  one  extremity  of  the  machine,  is  delivered 
at  the  other  in  the  state  of  perfect  paper. 

In  printing-paper  the  size  is  commonly  added  to  the  pulp, 
but  writing-paper  is  sized  after  the  sheets  are  cut,  as  in 
hand-made  paper. 

The  paper,  after  it  is  cut,  is  examined,  to  remove  knots  or 
specks,  and  to  put  aside  damaged  sheets.  It  is  then  counted 
into  quires  of  24  sheets  and  folded,  and  lastly  put  up  into 
reams  of  20  quires,  pressed  in  the  reams,  and  tied  up  in 
wrappers  for  sale. 

Machines  for  cutting  the  paper  into  sheets  of  any  size 
which  may  be  required,  nave  been  invented  by  different  per- 
sons. They  are  separate  from  the  paper-making  machine, 
and  are  beautiful  contrivances,  but  too  complicated  for  de* 
scription  without  the  assistance  of  engravings. 
.  In  most  of  the  Fourdrinier  machines  a  partial  vacuum  is 
produced  under  the  endless  wire- web  by  means  of  large  air- 
pumps.  The  atmosphere  is  thus  made  to  press  upon  the  pulp, 
and  the  moisture  is  forced  through  the  wire.  Owing  however 
to  the  change  of  stroke  of  the  pistons,  a  uniform  degree  of  va- 
cuum cannot  be  maintained,  so  that  the  pulp  receives  various 
degrees  of  pressure,  and  consequently  the  paper  is  made  of 
unequal  thickness.  To  remedy  this  defect,  by  rendering 
the  vacuum  as  uniform  as  possible,  two  patents  were  taken 
out  in  1839,  one  of  which  proposes  to  effect  the  purpose  by 
substituting  a  revolving  fan  for  the  air-pump,  and  the  other 
by  using  hydraulic  air-pumps  working  on  the  principle  of 
gas-holders,  instead  of  the  common  ones. 

Various  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  improvements 
in  parts  of  the  machinery,  or  for  other  machinery  to  be  ap- 
plied in  various  stages  of  the  process.  One  was  taken  out 
by  Mr.  Dickinson  for  an  apparatus  to  separate  the  knots  and 
lumps  from  the  pulp,  by  making  it  pass  through  the  pe- 
riphery of  a  revolving  cylinder  constructed  of  an  endless 
spiral  wire  attached  to  metal  bars.  Other  improved  processes 
for  the  same  purpose  have  been  invented.  A  patent  was 
taken  out  by  Messrs.  Towgood  and  Smith,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  apply  the  size  to  the  paper  as  it  comes  in  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  upon  the  endless  wire-web.  The  operation  in 
this  apparatus  is  performed  by  rollers,  the  surfaces  of  which 
are  supplied  with  size,  which  is  transferred  from  them  to 
the  newly-made  paper  as  it  passes  between  the  rollers.  Mr. 
Dickinson  has  also  a  patent  for  uniting  two  layers  of  pulp 
in  order  to  produce  paper  of  an  extraordinary  thickness. 
The  combination  of  two  or  more  sheets  of  pulp  has  been 
long  employed  in  the  making  of  thick  drawing-paper  and 
Bristol  boards  by  the  process  called  couching,  but  Mr. 
Dickinson's  contrivance  affords  the  means  of  doing  it  in  a 
common  paper-making  machine. 

Various  wire-marks,  or  water-marks,  as  they  are  called, 
were  formerly  applied  to  paper  to  distinguish  it.  On  the 
paper  used  by  Caxton  and  the  other  early  printers,  these 
marks  consisted  of  an  ox-head  and  star,  a  collared  dog's 
head,  a  crown,  a  shield,  a  jug,  &c.  A  head  with  a  fool's 
cap  and  bells  gave  name  to  the  paper  called  foolscap, 
and  post  paper  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
mark  of  a  horn,  which  was  formerly  carried  by  the  postman, 
and  blown  to  announce  his  arrival.  Hand-made  paper  is 
now  commonly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  the 
date  of  the  vear  when  it  was  made. 

PAPER'  TRADE.  The  manufacture  of  paper  being 
a  branch  of  industry  which  does  not  necessarily  call  for  the 
employment  of  any  large  capital,  is  carried  on  in  every 
country,  and  consequently  from  no  one  is  there  any  consi- 
derable exportation.  England  is  perhaps  better  qualified 
than  any  other  country  for  the  cheap  production  of  paper, 
because  of  the  successful  application  to  that  purpose  of  ex- 
tensive machinery:  but  taii  great  advantaTO  is  to  some 
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extent  rouuterbalancctl  by  ibu  iin})edlincnts  thrown  in  the 
way  by  Excise  legulatioii.^,  and  the  sbipiiUMits  arc  conse- 

Jiuently  in  great  part  conflneil  tu  uur  own  colonies  and 
oreign  possessions.  In  the  acr.iunt  of  e\}U)rts  kept  at  tlie 
Custom  House,  paper  is  not  dislinguislu-d  from  other  arti- 
cles of  stuiii)nery.  i)ut  it  nece>sanly  forms  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ariicles  enteie<l  under  that  name.  The  toial  value 
of  stationery  exported  in  1S37  was  10»,34't/.,  and  uf  this  sum 
the  large  proportion  of  13r),*424/.  was  made  up  of  shipments 
to  oufforeiun  possessions.  It  was  shown  by  an  account 
produced  before  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Enquiry  in 
1836  that  the  weight  of  paper  of  all  kinds  exported  in  the 
previous  year  did  not  much  exceed  4  per  cent,  of  the  quan- 
titv  made. 

Unt.l  1837  the  duty  on  paper  was  charged  in  two  classes. 
That  made  wholly  out  of  old  tarred  rope,  wiihout  extracting 
the  pitch  or  tar,  was  considered  as  second-class  paper,  and 
paid  only  a  duty  of  \^id.  per  lb.,  while  paper  made  of  all 
other  materials  was  connidered  as  first  class  pa])er,  and  was 
eharf^ed  with  a  duly  of  3^/.  pi>r  Ih.  In  the  year  above  men- 
tioned this  distinction  was  abolished,  and  the  duty  on  all 
kinds  of  naper  was  fixed  at  ]^d.  per  lb.,  which  gave  an  im- 
mediate impulse  to  the  trade.  The  effect  of  this  change 
in  augmenting  the  (quantity  used  may  be  seen  from  the 
fuUowmg  figures: — 

The  quantity  of  paper  of  each  class  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1835  and  1836  was  as  follow>: — 

1835. 
IIm. 

6f..l7y,555 
17,bG3,U95 


First  class 
Second  class  . 


1836. 
Ibv 

CG.'J0i.68C 


Total 


74.042,650  82,108,947 

Tlie  quantity  made  in  the  two  following  years,  when  the 
elasaification  was  abolished,  was — 

1837  .  8S,950,ft45  lbs. 

163S  .  93.l66,'2fi6 

The  duty  collected  in  each  of  these  years  was— • 

1835  .  .  £til3.8bd 

183G  •  •  751,113 

1837  .  •  565,942 

183S  .  .  584,164 

The  rates  of  duty  chargeable  on  the  importation  of  paper 
from  any  foreign  country  are:— 

On  brown  paper  made  from  old  roi>e  3iL  per  lb. 

other  kinds  of  paper         .  ,         <i(/.      „ 

paper-han}:inj;s  .  .  .         U-.  per  sq.  yd. 

These  dutie«i  ure  nearly  nominal,  as  with  the  exception  of 
•ome  particular  kinds  of  drawiiij^-paper,  of  which  a  small 
quantity  finds  its  way,  and  paper-hangings,  which  are  im- 
ported on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  patterns,  all 
the  paper  used  within  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  home 
manufacture. 

PAPER  MULBERRY.    [Broussonetia.] 

PAPER  NAUTILUS,  or  PAPER  SAILOR,  the  po- 
pular English  names  for  the  Ncii'n.Voc(Nautilos)or  Narnicoc 
(Nauticos)  of  Aristotle  (///>/.  Am'm.,  iv.  i.);  Ar^omtuta  of 
Linnsus*  This  animul  ha:>  been  from  the  earliest  periods 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  zoiilo;rists.  on  account  of 
the  romantic  accounts  of  its  &ailor-l;ke  iiabits  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  anlients — we  need  only  refer  to  the  accounts 
of  Aristotle,  Pliny. /Klian,  Oppian,  and  other*— ami  in  cun- 
lequence  of  the  diflerence  of  opinion  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  by  naturalists ;  some  holdir.g 
that  the  cephalopod  found  in  it  was  a  mere  parasite,  or, 
even  worse,  a  pirate  that  had  ile^troyed  the  legitimate 
owner  and  possessed  himself  of  the  shell ;  and  others,  that 
the  animal  was  the  lawful  possessor  and  original  construc- 
tor of  it. 

Among  those  who  supported  tne  former  opinion  were  La- 
marrk.  De  Mont  fort,  Rai.zani,  Poli,  and  l>e  Ferrussac,  to 
say  nothing  of  Cuvicr,  the  inclination  of  whose  mind  evi- 
dently was  that  the  shell  belonged  to  the  animal,  though 
he  only  designates  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  the  con- 
trary as  extremely  problematical.  Professor  Owen  appear* 
to  have  been  early  inclined  to  this  view  of  ihc  subjeii.  Dr. 
Leach,  M.  RafineMiue.  M.  de  IJlainville,  and  Mr.  (;ray, 
•Und  conspicuous  among  those  who  denied  that  ihvOci/thuc 
Ibund  in  the  shells  of  ihe  genus  Argonuutu  of  J-uinu?us 
was  the  constructor  of  the  blR'll. 

The  reasoning  of  thoie  who  held  tnat  the  A/KOnautic 


cephalopod  was  the  constructor  of  the  shell  appears  to  Lata 
been  based  upon  the  numbers  found  alvaja  flttinsF  ihf 
shell,  and,  in  the  case  of  Poli  and  De  Ferrusaar.  upon  tW 
suppose<l  discovery  of  the  animal  and  shell  in  the  egg. 

Those  who  op|M)aed  these  views*  or  altll  doubled  laod  at 
confess  that  we  were  among  the  latter,  thinking  ii  hizh.'y 
probable  that  the  animal  would  bo  found   tobearasirau 
resemblance  to  Carinaha),  were  struck  with  thesu;f 
anomaly  which  would  ho  manifested  if  the  oepbalspod  rtam 
were  the  natural   inhabitant     Evidence  llut  die  •qiibsI 
was  not  affixed  to  the  bhell  had  been  given  over  ao^  u*.vr 
again  till  it  became  largely  cumula(i\e,  and  bad  ncrvrbcn 
controverted.     The  animal  had  been  seen  loquuitifaci 
alive,  and  to  fall  out  when  dead  by  its  own  wei^bl  apgart- 
versing  the  shell.     How  then  wua  the  khell  10  besaaeieif 
Again,  the  specimens  found  in  the  greater  m^joriijof  ti» 
shells  were  apparently  female*,  and  placed  upaHansl  ■«• 
ofeg'^  which  filled  up,  at  least, all  thespiialnctoitheiiiell; 
and  on  the^e  the  body  of  the  animal  rested.    k^Otif%\ 
nearly  allied  to  Oajthoe,  was  caught  in  the  Madns  Raadt 
with  its  veniru'ose  body  fiinil)  imbedded  in  a  ^Ibsebivl: 
and  Octoj'us  aretiurius  had  been  found  xn^JMhm,  Tbna 
and  other  facts,  with  whieh  we  will  not  weary  lilt  TnicL 
secme<l  very  pow  erfol ;  but  if  any  credence  ii  to  be  pHD  ti 
the  carefully  conducted  experiments  of  tbe  lady  wbaieiali^ 
able  observations  we  shall  now  proceed  lo  notice  (ai^ito 
strict   scrutinv,  we  i:ce  no  reason  to  view  tbem  i 
slightest  suspicion),  the  question  i$  now  act  at  rcrt 
it  was  not  by  Poli.  who  must,  if  this   lady's  ezp«       m 
were  correctly  made  and  accurately  reported,  bavc  b 
error  when  he  supposed  that  he  taw  the  animal  i 
in  tho  Q\i^. 

In  !b36  Madame  Jean  net  tc  Power  laid  befbrc 
demy  at  Catania   her  '  Osservazione  flsiche  sopra  a  . 
dell*  Argonauta  Ar^o,'  in  which,  after  a  long  amd 
course  of  inquiry,  she  declared  the  following  r»  -l•^ 

that  the  cephalopodous  mollusk  usually  found  tvw  dtbs 
constructor  of  the  shell  which  it  inhabits;  2na,  aue dcanB| 
up  of  the  doubts  with  regard  to  the  first  devalopaectoftii 
c^'K"^  j  ^^*^^  "^'^'  ^^^^^  respecting  its  habita. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  data  from  which  ^■^•■—  Fowft 
came  to  her  im|H)rtant  conclusions,  she  had  cages  ctfii- 
struoted  which  were  eight  palms  long  and  fear  broad, « iih 
a  convenient  interval  (three  or  four  lines)  between  the  bir\ 
which  allowed  the  water  to  enter  freely  when  placed  in  ihf 
sea,  whilst  the  escape  of  the  animal  was  pravented.  Msdiat 
Power  placed  these  cages  in  a  shallow  bottom  in  tbe  ws 
near  the  citadel  of  Messina,  where  she  could  examine  tkea 
undisturbed,  and  enclosed  in  them  a  number  of  lirmg  Argo- 
nauts, which  she  supplied  ever}'  two  or  three  dayiwub  Cm^ 
consisting  of  naked  and  testaceous  molluskSb 

The  following  is  this  lady*s  description  of  the  ccphabfal 
of  the  Argonaut  :~*  It  is  furnished  with  eight  anDS,birjf 
on  each  two  rows  of  suckers :  the  first  two  arms  are  Borv 
robust  than  the  others,  and  should  be  so,  because  thej  irni 
as  masts  to  su))port  the  sails,  which,  spread  out.  act  I 
the  wind  as  such.  At  the  base  they  have  on  thi  m 
sides  the  double  row  of  suckers,  like  the  oci  ,   M 

from  the  infeiior  row,  at  about  an  inch  fn  vtm  is 

adults,  a  rather   furrowe<l   membrane  beguu   w  difCKf 
itself,  which  extendi  as  far  as  the  tip  of  tbe  antt,aad  boilsx 
it  bent,  it  can  no  longer  execute  the  office  of  a  rei        i 
but  is  employed  by  tlie  animal  as  a  sail.     These 
lur^f,  that  when  turned  backwards  and  pressed  i 
shell,  they  can  entirely  cover  and  protect  it    1i       ts  Csi 
as  I  can  conclude,  the  true  oflirc  of  theses        »  c^artlf 
that  of  keeping  themselves  applied  to  the        uai  aU 
in  reserve  for  the  moment  when  the  anirosi,  eomini 
surfuceof  the  water,  removes  them,  and  spreadu  ib^b 

them  as  sails.    In  fact,  the  series  of  suckers  of  •■«       -j 
when  the  membrane  of  the  sails  is  wrapped  abouk  ui^s 
is  placed  exactly  over  the  keel  of  it  in  such  a  mani 
each  sucker  corresponds  to  each  point  in  which  the       ■ 
the  shell  terminate  until  they  reach  the  two  i 
spiral.* 

Madame  Power  compares  these  foiVf  with  tfaetwoviar 
like  lobc's  of  the  mantle  of  Cypnea  [CYPftJBtDJB,  vol  vis. 
p.  'J  y4].  not  only  from  the  manner  in  which  they  oovd 
shell,  but  because  she  hOd  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  L 
tion  of  the  shell  is  the  result  of  a  transudation  U 
membrane  of  the  sails,  the  corrugations  of  which,  in  s 
tho  Calcareous  matter,  may  be  tlut  cause  of  the  rib 
of  the  bhell. 
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ideration,  she  remarks,  may  weigh  in  ohviating 
ties  of  those  who  cannot  imagine  how  a  shell 
a  cephalopod  should  present  no  resemblance 
Ids  of  the  animal  compressed  within  it.  For  if 
consider  it  tlie  result  of  a  calcareous  deposition 
brane  of  the  sails,  they  would  find  not  only  the 
Ic  points  corresponding  to  the  suckers,  which 
elves  to  the  keel  of  the  spiral,  but  an  explana- 
lisposition  of  the  ribs,  and  of  the  smooth  and 
ondition  of  the  shell. 

A'hen  spread  out,  presents,  according  to  Madame 
very  surface,  speckled  with  concentric  circles  of 
a  black  spot  in  the  middle,  surrounded  with 
gold  colour:  this  and  the  vicinity  of  the  suckers 
:ccl  and  the  spiral  assume  a  purple  colour  so 
approaches  that  of  the  Janthina.  The  mouth, 
s  bag,  and  the  branchiu?,  did  not  present  Madame 
any  novelty  beyond  what  had  been  already  well 
)'  naturalists,  and  which  is  common  to  the  Cuttles 
lamaries;  but  she  makes  two  observations  with 
le  funnel,  which  she  believes  to  be  new,  1st,  that 
» ofRce  of  a  pump  or  proboscis  rather  than  that  of 
id  that  the  animal  employs  it,  when  swimming 
MS  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  a  helm,  elon- 
I  front  of  the  widest  part  of  the  shell,  at  the 
hat  the  spiral  serves  as  a  prow.* 
ig,'  says  Madame  Power,  *  on  the  delicacv  and 
he  shells,  and  wishing  to  trace  the  cause  or  their 
rely  seen  broken,  I  determined  to  touch  one 
mlp  or  animal  was  within ;  and  taking  it  dex- 
vveen  my  fingers,  to  learn  what  degree  of  Hexi- 
Id  admit,  I  discovered  that  it  was  extremely 
uch  so  as  to  admit  of  the  two  extremities  of  the 
being  brought  in  contact  without  breaking;  and 
s  so  fragile  ought  to  possess  this  flexibility,  in 
ley  might  not  be  continually  liable  to  be  broken 
f  the  restless  and  uninterrupted  movements  of 
,  as  well  as  by  the  shocks  which  they  would  be 
ier  in  the  depths  during  a  stormy  sea.  In  this 
d  prove  very  unfortunate  for  them,  as  they  are 
of  forming  an  entire  new  shell.' 
ascertained  the  licxibility  of  the  shell  whilst  the 
lal  was  within,  I  immersed  some  empty  ones 
been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  in  fresh 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  found  them  as  pliant 
i  as  at  first.' 

rds  the  connection  between  the  animal  and  the 
ch  it  is  housed,  1  have  not  found  any  ligament 
'hich  conuei'ts  them  ;  while  the  sac  is  simply 
turning  of  the  end  of  the  spiral,  from  which  it 
ily  i^eparated :  and  it  appears  that  the  tight  ad- 
e  sac  against  the  internal  surface  of  the  ribs  of 
sufficient  to  hold  it  attached.  Moreover  the 
perpojiition  of  the  sail-arms  keeps  the  shell 
the  pi»ulp.' 

f-c— Madam 0    Power    states    that  Argonauta 

natural  stale  is  to  bo  found  in  the  neighbourhood 

and  even  in  the  port,  almost  all  the  year  through, 

smaller  iiuiiibeis.     Their  true  season  she  consi- 

utumnal,  or  in  the  months  of  September,  Octo- 

fovember.     It   may  be,  in   her  opinion,  either 

current  brings  them  at  that  time,  or  that  food  is 

ful,  or  because  it  may  be  the  season  of  their  fe- 

They  are  seen  in  the  most  muddy  parts  of  the 

lere  the  anchored  boats  lie  thickest.     When  the 

ire  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  if  they  observe 

they  fold  the  sail-arms  over  the  shell  and  stow 

arms  inside  it :  then   they  sink  to  the  bottom. 

beneath  the  surface,  they  eject  ink,  like  other 

.,  to  make  the  water  turbid,  thus  gaining  time 

n selves  in  the  mud. 

the  cage,  when  closely  pursued,  would,  after 
'ir  ink,  spirt  out  water  from  the  tube,  and  then 
the  shell,  which  was  covered  with  the  sails.  At 
[)earance  was  silvery,  but  instantly  afterwards  a 
ir  would  spread  along  the  suckers  over  the  whole 

alt  the  re:«dor's  attention  to  Pliny's  description,  which  comes 
— '  Sufiinu*  in  summa  opquorum  pervenit,  ita  se  paulaiim  sub. 
ssa  omni  yer  finHilMm  aqua,  velut  exouoralus  seutina,  facile 
pa  prima  tlui»  brachia  relorquens.  merabrannm  inter  ilia  mim 
jdit.  (Jui  vclificanie  in  auru,  t-.Tleris  subreinigaus  braehiis. 
It  gubemaculo  se  rt>^it.  Ita  vadit  alto,  Liburuicarum  ludens 
cjaid  i)avori8  iolerveniat,  hausta  se  mergens  a(|u4    {^Hist.  Nat., 


of  the  keel  and  spiral,  and  concentric  circles  of  spots  would 
show  themselves  upon  the  two  surfaces. 

During  calms  and  when  the  water  was  quiet,  they  would, 
if  not  conscious  of  being  observed,  exhibit  their  many  beau- 
ties, rowing  along,  their  full  sails  tinged  with  elegant 
colours,  resting  the  extremities  of  the  sail -arms  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  shell  or  embracing  the  shell  with  them.  Soum- 
times,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  would  come  almost  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  when  Madame  Power  offered 
them  food,  they  would  snatch  it  out  of  her  hands  and  gree- 
dily devour  it. 

Reproduction ;  Formation  of  the  Shell  by  the  young 
Argonaut ;  Repair  of  Fractured  S//^//.— Madame  Power 
appears  to  have  approached  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
the  impression  that  she  was  only  about  to  repeat  the  expe- 
riments of  the  great  Poli  on  the  eggs  of  the  cephalopod,  in 
which  he  supposed  that  he  had  discovered  the  embryo  of 
the  shell ;  but  she  obtained  very  different  results.  Ma- 
dame Power  repeated  the  experiments  of  Poli  in  the 
company  of  Dr.  Anastasio  Cocco  of  Messina  and  other  per- 
sons, but  nothing  more  was  found  than  a  group  of  eggs  in 
each  individual,  similar  to  millet-seeds,  perfectly  white  and 
transparent,  attached  by  filaments  of  a  brilliant  gluten  to  a 
common  stem  of  the  same  substance.  Three  days  after  the 
first  observation,  on  visiting  an  Argonaut,  little  poulps  were 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  parent,  developed,  but  without 
shell,  and  resembling  worms,  having  at  the  inferior  extre- 
mity a  spot  of  a  brown  colour,  with  some  smaller  spots  dis- 
posed laterally.  These,  when  examined  by  the  microscopei 
were  considered  to  be  the  viscera  of  the  animal.  After  the 
three  days  the  young  poulps  began  to  exhibit  bud-like  pro- 
minences, with  two  rows  of  obscure  points,  which  were  the 
rudiments  of  the  arms  and  suckers.  The  other  arms  began 
to  be  distinguishable  some  days  after  the  sailing-arms,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  they  had  already  formed  the  first  lamina 
of  the  shell,  which  was  exceedingly  soft,  ]^ielding  to  the 
least  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  eggs  are  attached  to  the 
interior  of  the  spire,  and  when  excluded  remain  between 
the  roof  of  the  spire  and  the  mantle  of  the  mother.  From 
these  observations  Madame  Power  concludes  that  the  newly- 
born  poulp  has  no  shell.  The  observations  of  Poli  there- 
fore do  not  correspond  with  the  experiments  made  by 
Madame  Power;  and  the  lady  adds,  with  characteristio 
modesty,  *If  1  were  not  speaking  of  so  celebrated  a  man,  I 
should  venture  to  say  that  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
egg  was  mistaken  by  him  for  the  supposed  rudiment  of  the 
shdl.* 

Madame  Power,  wishing  to  discover  whether  the  little 
poulp  could,  without  extraneous  aid,  begin  to  work  the 
structure  of  its  shell,  or  whether  the  parent  assisted  in  the 
original  formation,  cautiously  cut  off  the  spire  of  divers 
Argonauts  at  the  time  of  their  fecundation.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis  she  found  in  one  a  little  new-born  poulp 
rolled  up  near  the  apex.  Upon  attentive  observation  she 
perceived  that  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  spire  of  the 
parent  shell  there  was  a  thin  membrane,  disposed  in  the 
same  form  as  the  curve  of  the  spire,  and  fitted  to  the  roUed- 
up  little  poulp,  as  if  the  gluten  in  which  the  whole  infant 
mollusk  was  embedded  pressed  between  it  and  the  end  of 
the  spire,  became  consolidated  into  a  fine  membrane  in  the 
same  form  as  the  spire,  and  embraced  the  young  poulp. 

In  September,  1835,  Madame  Power  enclosed  in  her  cage 
some  Argonauts  at  the  time  of  their  fecundation,  taking 
care  to  examine  them  every  fourth  day  carefully,  for  their 
irritability  is  such  that  they  die  if  handled  much.  They 
were  placed  in  a  basin,  and  the  observer  was  so  posted  that 
they  could  not  see  her. 

On  the  1 4th  Madame  Power  found  in  one  of  the  shells  a 
little  poulp  fourteen  lines  long.  Other  shells  were  searched, 
and,  in  some,  little  poulps  were  found :  in  others  none.  On 
the  18th  two  parent  poulps  were  dead.  In  the  shell  of  that 
wherein  she  had  first  seen  the  little  poulp  she  found  that  it 
had  already  passed  into  the  spire.  On  the  24th,  upon  ex- 
amination of  this  same  shell,  the  little  noulp  was  found 
already  covered  with  its  thin  shell,  whicn  was  3}  lines  in 
length.  This  little  animal  appeared  to  be  completely 
formed,  and  its  shell  had  the  form  of  the  spire  in  which  it 
had  been  framed. 

All  the  experiments  made  by  Madame  Power  had  the 
same  results;  her  inference  is,  that  the  young  Argonaut, 
when  excluded  from  the  egg,  is  naked ;  that  it  is  progres- 
sively developed  in  the  end  of  the  spire  of  the  parent; 
and  that  after  a  certain  period  it  goes  on  forming  the  shell, 
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As  far  as  Madamo  Power  has  observed,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  ejrgs  develop  themselves  at  the  same  time ; 
and  when  the  young  have  grown  to  the  length  of  nine  lines, 
they  successively  inclose  themselves  in  the  spiral  of  the 
parent,  where  the  other  arms  arc  thrown  out  in  the  manner 
of  buds.  The  young  one  takes  three  days  to  arrive  at  the 
length  of  nine  lines,  and  four  in  the  spiral  to  develop  itself. 
The  parent  retains  the  young  one  three  more  days  under 
her,  and  then  ejects  it  from  the  shell. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Madame  Power  to  produce  the 
development  of  the  eggs  as  far  as  the  production  of  the 
young  poulp,  without  the  aid  of  the  mother,  by  suspendinj; 
Ihem'  in  a  fine  linen  bag  in  sea -water,  which  was  chanj^ed 
thrice  in  the  day.  This  attempt  failed ;  the  eggs  swelled 
indeed,  but  it  was  the  tumidity  of  putrefaction. 

Madame  Power  concludes  from  this  experiment  that  the 
glutinous  material  in  which  the  young  are  enveloped  in  the 
bpire  of  the  parent  conduces  to  their  development;  and 
this  mateiial  being  evidently  a  parental  secretion,  it  maybe 
said  that  without  her  aid  the  eggs  could  not  be  developed, 
and  the  young  shell  could  not  have  its  foundation  laia  in 
the  end  of  the  spire. 

We  shall  now  let  Madame  Power  speak  for  herself.  *  In 
spite  of  these  succcbsful  experiments  in  favour  of  the  shell 
Oeing  the  property  of  the  poulp  of  the  Argonaut,  I  was 
anxious  to  be  assured  of  the  fact  in  a  manner  not  hitherto 
'ittempted  by  others.  "If  the  Argonaut,*'  said  I,  "con- 
structs its  oN^n  shell,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  repair  fracture.*' 
Although  Signer  Kunzani  had  said  that  it  was  not  to  be 
believed  that  these  ))Oulps  of  the  Argonaut  should  be  so  ill 
provided  with  means  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
existence,  that  if  the  first  habitation  should  be  broken  or 
lost,  they  cannot  construct  another ;  still  I  thought,  from 
his  mode  of  expression,  tbat  he  had  never  himself  made 
experiments  in  proof  of  this.  Moreover  I,  who  have  made 
experiments  on  a  hundred  of  these  moUusks,  have  found 
that,  when  they  have  lost  their  shell,  they  are  incapable  of 
constructing  another,  and  die;*  but  1  broke  in  several 
places  the  shells  of  twenty-six  individuals,  and,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  found,  after  thirteen  days,  the  fractures  healed 
in  all  the  survivors,  which  were  not  more  than  three.  The 
newly-secreted  portion  was  stouter  than  the  uninjured  part 
of  the  shell,  but  not  so  white ;  it  looked  also  a  little  rough 
and  disturbed,  neither  did  it  present  the  usual  risings,  and, 
instead  of  ribs,  it  had  some  longitudinal  furrows.  Being 
desirous  of  observing  in  what  manner  the  animal  operated 
m  repairing  the  broken  shell,  I  took  one  the  day  after  the 
first  experiment,  und  found  that  the  aperture  was  covered 
by  a  thin  glutinous  lamina,  which,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  cobweb,  unites  the  two  margins  of  the  broken  shell. 
The  next  day  the  lamina  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  thickened 
and  more  opaque,  till,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  the  new  piece  had  become  quite  calcareous.  Whilst 
the  Argonaut  was  in  the  act  of  mending  the  fractures  in 
its  shell,  I  am  (luite  sure  that  it  applied  the  sails  to  the 
shell  and  wrinkled  them  upon  it,  and  by  this  movement  I 
considered  that  the  glutinoussecretion  which  finally  became 
calcareous  was  deposited.' 

So  far  Madame  Power  has  shown  that  the  Argonaut  has 
the  jwwer  of  repairing  fractures  in  the  shell,  like  other  Tes- 
taceti,  though  nut  exactly  by  the  same  means;  but  she  no- 
ticed another  power,  which  she  states  that,  as  fur  as  she 
knuN^s,  has  not  been  observed  in  other  testaceans.  She 
found  thai  whenever  the  animal  which  is  gonig  to  repair  its 
habitation  can  find  pieces  of  other  Argonaut  shells,  it  takes, 
by  means  of  itb  sail-arm,  a  fittmg  piece  of  broken  shell  and 
holds  it  in  the  fracturcnl  place,  till  it  has  secreted  the  mate- 
rial necessary  for  the  firm  attachment  of  the  fragment,  thus 
saving  the  expense  and  troui)le  of  a  secretion  for  supplying  I 
tlie  whole  area  of  the  fractured  aperture.  'After  such  a 
series  of  expeiiments,*  says  Madame  Power,  *  it  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  i>oulp  of  the  Argonaut  is  the 
constructor  of  the  shell  in  which  it  lives,  and  out  of  which 
it  cannot  exist  long.* 

Now  though  there  may  appear  in  the  account  of  thcpe 
experiments  evidence  of  their  having  been  drawn  up  by  one 
not  deeply  \ersi-<l  in  zoolojry,  there  is  an  air  of  truth  and 
sincerity  about  them  that  makes  them  to  us  as  x-aluable  at  I 
least  as  any  that  could  have  been  the  result  of  the  infjuiriea 

•  Ari*tollr  «|MMk<  nf  ihr   *heU  ■*  bein?  lik^  i  hollow  p^rton  i  crf«r\  .nnil 
Bfil  n  iturnily  rfii!iiTi'iit  to  Uic  i*<i1\]v,m     lli-  nlwj  ••uti^t  that  ii  U-mU  \i'ry  Inv 

aiieuily  iM.ir  i1  o  VauA,  ^t  iliiit  it  ii  tiirowti  \>\  tin*  »«\>'«  iiP.):i  tiiC  p«ii>l,  v%li>>n 
IC  thvU  ^ll••J>-l</  from  w,  i(  i^  ciu^Kt,  mid  dii^i'  oo  laoil.    (//trf  Anim-t  iv.  1.^ 


of  a  more  learned  observer.  Madame  Power  indeed  ba^a 
our  opinion,  come  to  a  somewhat  hasty  oonduiion  \\m 
these  animals  are  hermaphrodites,  because  all  those  thu 
were  examined  bv  her  (more  than  a  hundred)  were  fumiiW 
with  eggs;  but  tliis  inference  is  evidently  not  dermedeoa- 
elusive  by  her,  for  she  states  her  intention  of  naking  euc- 
ful  anatomical  researches  on  this  tubject,  which  she  hadooi 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  making  when  she  wrote. 

We  have  heard  some  stress  laid  on  the  mistake  m»At  h^ 
Madame  Power,  when  she,  at  firat,  fancied  that  the  pvaitic 
Hectocotylus  of  Cuvierwas  the  young  of  the  ArgonaaL  VTt 
think  but  little  of  it;  and  indeed  the  very  inrurraation  tbit 
it  was  a  parasite,  which  Professor  Owen,  wlto  delected  Cbt 
genus,  communicated  to  her,  seems  to  have  made  her  mora 
vigilant.  In  a  second  paper,  with  the  title  of  'Nuo»t 
Ossen'azione  suUe  Uovo  del  Polpo  dell'  Argtmauta  Arg% 
by  the  same  lady,  after  alluding  to  this  raislake,  ilie  makes 
the  following  observations  on  the  progRasive  develop- 
ment of  the  young  one.  The  egg  was  lint  white  and 
transparent ;  no  structure  was  discernible  in  it.  After 
fifteen  days  it  presented  spots  of  a  beautifUl  red.  In  if  o 
days  more  the  poulp  could  be  discerned  through  the  fpide^ 
mis  of  the  egg.  Then  the  poulp  began  to  break  thn>ti|k 
that  involucrum,  and  to  the  naked  eye  presented  an  ellipti- 
cal form,  with  the  eyes  and  mouth,  ana  a  venr  transpamt 
membrane  which  forms  the  mantle.  Toward  the  Boutk 
some  small  and  almost  imperceptible  filaments  were  ob- 
served, which  Madame  Power  supposed  to  be  tbe  nidiwaai 
of  the  branchiae.  The  poulps  were  now  naked,  bat  in  tvcha 
days  from  that  time,  on  visiting  them  again,  some  vm 
found  which  had  already  formed  thoir  shell,  and  Ibc  paicil 
retained  them  and  nourished  them  with  ber  gehtiaooi 
secretion,  as  Madame  Power  had  already  stated  in  ber  bc- 
moir  published  in  the  I'ith  vol.  of  the  '  Transaetions  of  tbt 
Gioenian  Academy.' 

Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  R.N.,  during  bis  vdl  known 
voyage,  met  with  some  specimens  of  Argonamit  m  a  rather 
curious  way ;  and  though  he  expresses  bis  opinion  with 
much  modesty,  it  is  plain  what  the  inclinatioB  of  that  opi- 
nion was. 

'  On  our  passage  from  Santos  to  St.  Catbcrin^  in  Sat 
2&^  soath,  we  caught,*  savs  Captain  King,  *  a  dolphin (Ony- 
phcena),  the  maw  of  which  I  found  filled  with  ibriUrf 
Argonauta  tuberculosa*  and  all  containing  tbe  Odfta 
Ocyttioe  that  has  been  always  found  as  its  inbabilanL  Mflrt 
of  the  specimens  were  crushed  by  the  narrow  pasaage  iste 
th?  stomach,  but  the  smaller  ones  were  quite  perfect,  aai 
had  been  so  recently  swallowed  that  I  waa  enabled  M 
preserve  several  of  various  sizes  containing  tbe  animaL  Ts 
some  of  them  was  attached  a  nidus  of  eggs,  which  m 
deposited  between  the  animal  and  the  spire.  Tbe  sbfOi 
varied  in  size,  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  two  and  a  balf 
inches  in  length ;  each  contained  an  octopus,  the  bnlk  sal 
shape  of  which  was  so  completely  adapted  to  thai  of  the 
shell,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  shell  increased  with  the  sa^ 
maFs  growth.  When  so  many  learned  naturalists  bait 
dificred  so  materially  as  to  the  character  of  the  inbabitssti 
of  the  argonauta,  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  cxprta 
an  opinion ;  I  therefore  merely  mention  the  fact,  and  dik 
thai  in  no  specimen  did  there  appear  to  be  any  oonnectaa 
between  the  animal  and  the  shell.*  ( f^nvages  i^  ike  AS' 
venture  and  Heaglct  vol.  i.,  p.  106.)  We  had  an  urpor 
tunity  of  examining  the  specimens  above  alluded  to  foci 
after  Captain  King*s  return,  and  they  bore  out  in  eierr  yu- 
ticular  ine  description  given  by  him. 

M.  d'Orbigny  {Voyage  dam  rAmerique  Mtndi<mait) 
came  to  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  animal  being  tbe  eoa* 
structor  of  the  shell,  and  conscoucntly  against  tbe  paiaiitt 
theory,  from  observations  made  uyhim  oo  Argoma^Ua  kam. 

In  Jb37,  M.  Rang,  on  his  return  from  Algien.  wbertki 
had  been  observing  these  animals,  had  an  interview  i 
M.  de  Hlainville,  who  had  then  the  obserralions  i 
Madame  Power  had  just  made  in  his  bands;  and,  in  j     • 
of  that  year,  M.  de  Blainville  read  his  elaborate  Report, 
afterwards  published  it,  with  additional  dissertationf,  it       i 
form  of  a  memoir  or  letter,  in  the  third  number  of  ths 
n(tfe$  Fran^aifCB  et  Etrangeres  d^Anaiomie  ei  de  i 
/onie.     His  arguments  in  favour  of  parasitism  appear  ioi>  I 
based  on  the  following  data:— 1,  That  tbe  same  species  if  ' 
cephalu{KKl  is  not  always  found  in  the  same  species  of  sbtQ 
J,  That  the  natural  position  of  the  animal  in  the  shell  vsi 
the  back  of  the  animal  being  sometimes  next  the  outer  ^m 
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II.  soraelimos  next  tlic  involuted  spire.  3,  That 
1  dues  not  occupy  tlie  posterior  part  of  tlio  shell. 
c  Turm  of  lliu  animal  anil  of  Its  parts  offers  no 
CO  or  analogy  with  the  shell.  5,  That  ihe  shell  is 
10  liave  permilted  the  influence  of  light  in  the 
nt  of  IhB  ccUoured  pigment  in  the  mantle  of  the 
1   of  the  oigonaut.     6,  That  it  is  very  far  from 

that  the  artj'Onaut-shell  possesses  the  flexibility 
city  requisite  to  harmonise  with  the  locomotive 
■atory  movements  of  the  nniraai.  7,  That  the 
ffers  no  appearance  of  inconvenience  when  de- 
^  shell.  8,  That  a  cephnlopod  has  been  discovered 
dian  scad  like  that  which  inhabits  the  argonaut, 
It  a  shell.  These  data  are  designated  byPi-ofessor 
vhose  obi^ervalions  we  shall  presently  ad  veil,  as 

with  the  exception  of  the  IhJril,  which  is  only 
ilse,  being  true  when  stated  with  reference  lo  the 
ure  animal  only.    The  other  arguments  of  M.  de 

are  noticed  by  Professor  Owen  as  founded  on 
1  or  admissible  facts ;  but  the  Professor  denies  the 
1  drawn  by  M.  de  Blainville. 
der  Rang  in  consccjuenco  of  the  appearance  of  M. 
ille's  memoir  or  letter,  published  in  Guerin's 
de  Zoologie  a  very  interesting  paper  under  the 
"ocumenis  pour  servir  d  I'Histoire  Naturella  de» 
ds  Cryptadib ranches.'  In  this  memoir  M.  Hang's 
13  are  confirmatory, —  1,  of  Madame  Power's 
that  the  siphon  is  applied  lo  the  part  of  the  shell 
le  involuted   spire;    2,  of  the   accuracy  of  her 

of  the  relative  position  of  the  so-called  sails  of 
lut  with  reference  to  the  shell;  3,  of  her  dis- 
he  faculty  possessed  by  Ihe  animal  of  repairing 
ind  many  other  points. 

will  refuse  lo  M.  Rang  the  acknowledgment 
not  only  a  very  accurate  observer,  but  that  he  ia 

in  the  natural  history  and  anatomy  of  the  mol- 
-ally ;  so  (hat  here  at  least  no  doubt  can  he  throWD 


5  however  appears  to  have  been  staggered  by 
«ity  of  M.  de  Blainville ;  for  after  all,  he  sums 
iring  himself  to  be  '  in  the  most  complete  slate  of 

■uary,  1839,  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable 
iccinieus  of  the  Paper  Nautilus  {Argonauta  Argo) 
of  the  animals  and  their  shells  of  various  sizes, 

various  stages  of  development,  and  of  fractured 
ifferent  stages  of  reparation,  were  exhibited  to  Ihe 

Society  of  Londcm,  and  commented  on  by  Pro- 
n,  to  whom  they  had  been  transmitted  for  that 
'  Madame  Power,  who  had  formed  the  collection 
1  183S.  In  the  course  of  his  comments  the  Pro- 
.  at  large  into  the  subject,  and  in  addition  to  the 
IS  above  alluded  to  wiiii  regard  lo  the  alleged 

and  admissible  facts  whereon  M.  de  Blainville 
ed  his  reasoning;,  combated  at  great  length,  and, 
:ion,  with  !ii;;nal  success,  the  arguments  of  those 
ed  to  what  may  be  lermed  tlie  parasitic  opinion  ; 
ilalaled  as  follows  the  evidence  which,  independ- 
ny  preconceived  theory  or  statement,  could  be 
om  the  specimens  then  on  the  table, 
■epbaloimd  of  the  nrgonaul  constantly  maintains 
elalivc  position  in  ili  shell. 

Voung  ccphalopod  manifests  the  same  concord- 
xn  iliu  form  of  its  body  and  that  of  the  shell, 
me  perfect  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other  as 
ig  of  other  testaceous  mollusks. 
Vuuni;  cephalopud  entirely  (ills  the  cavity  of  its 
fundus  of  the  sac  begins  to  be  withdrawn  from 
>f  the  shell  only  when  the  ovarium  begins  to 
der  the  sexual  stimulus. 
ihell  of  the   Argonaut  corresponds  in  size  with 

inhabitant,  whatever  bo  the  differences  of  the 
at  respect.  (The  ohscrvaliona  of  Poli,  of  Prevost, 
id  of  Owen,  are  lo  the  same  elTecl.) 
hell  of  the  Argonaut  possesses  all  ihe  requisite 
ind  elasticity  which  the  mechanism  of  respiration 
otion  in  the  inhabitant  requires ;  it  is  ^so  per- 
light. 

eplialopod  inhabiting  the  Argonaut  repairs  the 
f  its  shell  with  a  material  having  the  same  che- 
position   as  the  original  shell,  and   diffeting  in 
1  properties  only  in  being  a  little  more  opake. 
epairing  material  is  laid  on  from  without  the 
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shell,  BB  it  should  be  according  to  the  theory  of  Iho  function 
of  the  membranous  arms  as  calcifying  organs. 

8,  When  the  embryo  of  the  Argonaut  has  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  development  in  ovo,  neither  the  mem- 
branous arms  nor  shell  are  developed. 

9,  The  shell  of  the  Argonaut  does  not  present  any  de- 
Bned  nucleus. 

Professor  Owen  concluded  a  most  elaborate  commentary 
by  staling  that  he  regarded  Ihe  facts  already  ascertained  to 
be  decisive  in  proof  that  the  cephabpod  was  the  truebbri- 
cator  of  the  shell :  and  thus,  in  our  opinion,  is  set  at  rest — 
principally  by  the  experiments  of  Madame  Power— a  ques- 
tion which  had  divided  the  opinions  of  zoologists  from  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  who  left  the  subject  with  the  following 
acknowledgment:  'But  as  touching  tho  generation  and 
growth  of  the   shell,    nothing   is    as    yet    exactly   deter- 

M.  Hang's  account  of  tlio  locomaliou  o(  Argonauta  Argo 
is  most  interesting.  When  the  animal  was  at  rest  and  con- 
tracted within  its  shell,  it  exhibited  the  appearance  Sgured 


Argon»ot»  Aigo  oonlr««*d  wilhln  lu  iholl,  ■nd  Ihe  mnnbriun  of  ihe  ull- 
™«  P-nielly  cuvoiiug  it.    Tho  •«(•  were  never  iboii  by  Mr.  R»nK  in  Ifa* 

'To  return  to  the  description  of  our  poulp,'  says  U. 
Rang,  'which  we  left  contracted  within  the  argonaut-shell, 
and  watching,  with  an  attentive  eye,  what  took  place 
around  it,  we  saw  it  extending  itself  from  out  its  ihell,  and 
protruding  six  of  ils  arms ;  then  it  threw  itself  into  violent 
motion,  and  travelled  over  the  basin  in  all  directions,  often 
dashing  itself  against  the  sides.  In  these  diOerent  move- 
ments the  body  leant  a  little  towards  the  anterior  part  of 
Ihe  shell ;  and  the  long  slender  arms,  very  much  extended 
and  collected  into  a  close  bundle,  were  carried  before  it,  as 
well  as  Ihe  tube,  which  showed  itself  open  and  protruded. 
The  locomotion  was  effected  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
ponlps,  (he  movement  beinB  backwards  by  means  of  the 
contraction  of  the  sac  and  the  expulsion  of  water  through 
the  siphon.  The  diaposilion  of  the  animal  and  shell  is  the 
most  favourable  for  accelerating  Ihe  motion  of  the  creature. 
The  lightness  of  the  shell,— ils  narrow  and  keeled  form, — 
its  width,  which  is  smallest  at  the  part  presented  first  for 
cleaving  the  water — the  membrane  smoothing  over  all  ine- 
qualities of  the  shell — the  bundle  of  arms  extending  behind 
BO  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance, — the  two  arms 
stretched  like  a  bridge  over  the  cavity  where  the  eggs  are, 
as  if  to  throw  off  the  water  from  that  cavity ;— all  these  adap- 
tations concur  to  facili[ate  the  gliding  of  the  animal  through 
the  medium  in  which  it  is  to  move.' 

M.  Rang  thought  that  ho  perceived  in  the  movements  of 
the  animal,  when  in  open  water,  that  it  had  its  back  upper- 
most, and  consequently  the  tube  below ;  but  he  did  not 
constantly  see  it  so;  he  observed  it  however  with  more 
certainty  in  specimens  of  poulps  whose  arms  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  membranes. 

The  animal  which  they  had  been  watching,  as  above  de- 
scribed, fatigued  by  its  efforts  in  a  conSned  space,  and  per- 
haps injured  by  the  shocks  which  it  had  sustained  in  coming 
■     contact  with  the  side  of  the  basin,  allowed  itself  to  sink 

tho  bottom,  and  half  contracted  itself  in  order  to  take  re- 
after  which  it  exhibited  another  and  unexpecied 
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tpectaclc.  Fixing  samo  or  tliu  acotabula  of  iU  fbre'iTiiia 
upon  the  bottom  oflhe  bBsin,  it  crecieit  iUairupon  tt«  head, 
•preadiiig  out  its  diic,  and  catty'mg  Iho  ihell  straieht  above 
it  in  Iho  normal  position  of  iho  shells  or  gasCrapoOB ;  than, 
beginning  to  crawl,  it  presented  tho  appearance  of  a  pec- 
tinibranrhialc  mdlusk,  as  M.  Ran^  had  remarked  in  the 
note  to  llio  Araderay  of  Sciences.  Half  drawn  back  into 
iti  RbslI,  the  animal  appeared  to  crawl  uiion  ila  disc,  tlic 
pklmatures  of  which  were  a  tittle  raised  to  follow  the  move- 
menlsofitsarnis.  The  body  waa  hidden  in  the  shell;  the 
lipbon  placed  in  the  anierior  part  of  it  was  turned  forwards ; 
the  arms  which  were  al  liberty  were  very  much  protruded 
and  twitiiiiij  round,  two  before  and  two  on  each  side:  the 
base  of  the  two  large  arms  seemetl  to  proloni;  backwards 
the  locomotive  siirftre.  and  then  riaini;  along  the  keel,  they 
■eain  covered  it  with  ihcir  large  membranes,  aa  when  the 
imulp  wfti  Bwimming  in  deep  water.  ■Thu^'  continues  H. 
Rane, '  Ihismollusk,  at  once  polanic  and  littoral,  presents  a 
inuit  singular  anomaly ;  when  it  svimi  al  the  lurTace  of  llic 
water,  having  iu  venlrul  part  lowurmotl,  and  when  it  crawls 
■long  the  bottom  having  il,  on  the  coDtiary,  uppermoft; 
two  Ihiogt  which  ere  coiDplel«ly  controry  to  what  we  »ee 
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The  progress  of  Ibe  animal,  when  moving  ••  last  ab 
presented,  was  slow,  and  it  worked  itaelf  onwards  b 
gatteropodous  raoUuiks.      M.  Rang  retnwka  that 
Ulion  wai  only  apparent ;  for  the  suok«n  nally  ca« 
motion. 

When  the  poulp  wasat  the  eointof  .  il        ■ 

alow  degrees  its  large  arms  ana  Ih 
traded  them  upon  llicmselves  and  ■■>  > 
to  obstruct  the  opening  of  Ihe  shell,     nt  u 
■h«ll  wa*  moved,  and  the  poulp  aep         1 
not  voluntarily  but  accidentally,  for  u 
any  way.    It  appeared  at  first  to  bat 
mated,   made  aomo    moveraenli   in    t4M    - 
head,   then  fell   from  wcakneai,  and 
passed  in  leii  than  ten  minulH. 

TranBlationa  of  the  memoirs  of  Mai 
M.  Raiij;  will  be  found  in  The  Magaxi-m 
ton/,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  N.  S. 

In  Ihe  Dibranchiala  Oolopodi.  | 
apherical  tac  with   thick  parietM.     >u 
ovidueta  are  two  in  number,  long  and  e 
with  glandular  coatN  ibrougbout,  but 
largemenls:  theraarenoteparale  nid 
oviducts  ate  continued  by  a  short  con 
ovary  and  form  sevaral  convolutiona  imun 
their  termination,  which  is  the  uin*  u 
Ihcy  differ  from  Eledoae  and  Oelojnu,  k. .  ,4 

dular  laminated  bodies  developed  upon  tl  __ 

ova  of  the  Argonaut  are  consequently  o  J  w 

by  the  secretion  of  the  lining  membrane  »■  warn  I 
tortuous  oviducts.     These  ova  occupy  a  graalcr  or  m 
portion  of  the  bottom  of  iheshtill;  they  an  oTkL  ah 
a  line  ill  length  before  the  development  of  I 
commenced, and  aro connected  in  cluster*  M 
In  Ihe  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
paration  (No.  2fii7  B.,  n^nolurieal  £  ■■  ^ 

naut  (Argonauta  rtifa,  Onea)  wiib  the        .ml 
Ihe  abdoroeii  and  Ihe  gills  removed,  to  a'ww 
gans  of  generation.     The  ovary  u  lodnd  ■ 

of  the  visceral  sac.    The  two  oviducta,  wtaid,        ■ 
from  il*  posterior  part,  are  convoluted  at  fl 
vance  straight  forwanls  to  the  base  of  tba 
vol.  iv.,  Owtn.) 

From  Ihe  lime  of  Aiiilolla  tho  Cepbalapodi  la 
known  lobe  diceciona  with  reference  to  tha  i        al 
and  there   appears  to  be  a  great  majority 
ire  not  aware  of  3  single  iniiance  of  a  m:uD  a       ■■■ 
ing  bcea  lukcn :  it  remains  to  be  proved  wl       ■„  .ha 
from  the  compatalive  activity  of  the  i 
small  numbers,  or  from   their  not  b 

'   have  thought  to  bo  not  an  iiu|.w_u< 
shell  al  all. 

flace  in  the  Syslem.—'IhB   natural  li 
lula  appears  to  be  that  aastgned  lo  it  b)  ' 
imely  in  the  Teslaceous  fomily  of  tbe  I  i 

r.  Owen's  second  order  of  Cephalopoda—, 
Oenrric  Characttr.—Bod^  oblona.  roundwu ; 
he  ring  posteriorly  to  the  head;  fl       >r  doml  ^w>  « 
dilated  and  membranous  at  tbe  exu     itj.    Amr/  «< 

alve,  but  articulated  at  its  1         wf  tw-  '^l-and-i 
joints  tg  the  inuer  aidei  of  Iba  i 

with  fleahy  appendages.    No  in  «■ 


but  an  external,  moiioiliHlamoug,  lyramotrical 
itimg,  but  nut  altac^liuil  lo,  the  body  of  the  ani- 
also  duposits  il^  ufgs  in  the  cavity  of  the  shell. 

'licaC  Distribution. — Tin-  seas  of  warm  latitudes 
I  and  pekglc.  Caiiluin  King's  specimens  above 
:ee  of  uhicli  by  the  nay  had  no  eggs  in  Ilie 
lakon  from  l!io  stomach  of  a  Dolphin  caught 
i\\  hundred  leagues  from  land, 
ipecies  are  already  known;  and  Ibc  specific 
rest  in  gi'cat  measure  upon  the  tuberculosities 
elevations  on  llie  outside  uf  the  shell  and  on  the 
the  keel.  The  absence  or  presence  of  project- 
processes  at  the  sides  of  the  apcrluru  near  the 
annot  safely  be  relied  on  as  a  speciQc  character : 
d  both  broad-keeled  and  narrow -keeled  ip«ci- 
in  the  British  Museum),  in  which  the  project- 
«a3  present  on  one  side  of  the  shell  and  absent 


'^■■1'^  . 
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I  The  fouil  genus fie//<nipAon  isplaced  by  Professor  Owen 
with  Argonauta  in  the  family  of  Testaceous  Octopodt. 
[Bellkrophon.1 

PAPER  HANGINGS,  a  term  applied  (somewhat  in- 
correctly) to  the  stained  paper  pasted  against  the  walls  of 
apartments,  &c.  The  word  '  hangings'  was  originally  and 
properly  applied  to  the  woven  or  embioidcied  tapestry  with 
which  the  walls  of  elegant  looms  were  covered.  From  tike 
time  necessary  for  their  production,  these  were  loo  costly 
for  any  classes  but  the  wealthy.  About  200  years  ago  how- 
ever, a  mode  was  devised  of  printing  or  painting  a  partem  on 

,  sheets  of  paper,  and  pasliui;  them  againiiC  the  walls  of  a 
room;  Ibese  are  '  paper -hangings,'  and  thoy  have  greatly 
coDlributed  to  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  uf  domestic  a  part- 
There  are  three  modes  of  producing  the  required  de- 
vice. 1.  Woodenbloeks  are  carved,  representing  in  relief 
the  oulliiiet  of  the  figure ;  an  impression  is  taken  from  these 
blocks,and  the  device  iscompleted  by  painting  with  a  pencil. 
2.  A  sheet  of  paper,  leather,  tin,  or  copper,  is  cut  out  into 
the  required  device,  and  laid  on  tho  paper  lo  bo  stained ;  a 
brush,  dipped  in  a  coloured  pigment,  and  worked  over  the 
surface  of  the  perforated  plate,  conveys  tbe  pigment  through 
all  ihe  perforations,  and  forms  a  pattern  on  tho  paper.  3.  A 
block  is  carved  for  each  uf  the  colours  to  be  empluyed,  and 
an  impression  from  all  the  blocks  in  succession  fills  up  tbe 
design  on  the  paper.  The  first  of  these  modes  is  too  slow 
and  costly  for  ordinary  use ;  tho  sacond  produces  imperfect 
outlines,  and  is  now  chielly  employed  (under  the  name  of 
ttendlling)  to  paint  a  pattern  on  the  plaster  walls  of  a  room, 
without  using  paper-hangings ;  the  third,  which  is  the  mods 
almost  exclusively  employedat  the  present  day,  is  described 

The  paper  is  printed  in  pieces  twelve  yards  long,  and 
to  produce  these  it  »as  formerly  necessary  to  paste  six- 
teen or  eighteen  sheets  of  paper  together  at  the  edges. 
But  machine-made  paper  now  allows  the  paper-stainer  to 
procurethe wliolulengtninonepieco,  A  'piece' is  leidouton 
a  long  bench,  and  the  '  ground-colour'  applied,  consisting  of 
pounded  whiting  tinlea  by  the  addition  of  some  pigment, 
and  liquefied  by  tbe  aid  of  melted  size ;  this  is  laid  on  with 
Urge  brushes.  When  the  paper  is  dry,  it  is  ready  to  receiva 
the  print.  Let  us  suppose  tbe  pattern  to  contain  three 
colours, — red,  dark  green,  and  light  groen.  Three  block* 
are  carved  in  bard  wood,  the  uncut  ports  (as  in  a  common 
wood-block)  representing  the  device ;  each  block  is  intended 
for  one  colour  only  j  and  care  is  taken  that  all  three  shall 
combine  their  devices  properly,  when  printed.  The  three 
pigments  being  mixed  with  melted  size,  in  separate  vessels, 
one  of  Ibem  (say  red)  is  spread  with  a  brush  on  a  wooden 
frame  covered  with  leather  or  flannel ;  the  proper  block  it 
laid  fece  downwards  on  tbe  wet  paint,  takes  up  a  layer  of  it, 
and  imparts  it  to  the  paper,  on  which  it  is  immediately 
pressed.  Another  similar  impression  is  made  adjoining  tbe 
first ;  and  bo  on,  till  the  whole  '  piece'  has  been  primed  with 
tbe  red  device.  When  dried,  the  paper  goes  through  the 
same  process  a  second  time,  with  the  substitution  of  a  differ- 
ent colour  and  a  different  block  from  those  before  used.  A 
third  process  with  tbe  other  shade  of  green  finishes  Ihe 
printing.  Each  block  is  furnished  with  small  pins  at  the 
corners,  by  the  aid  of  which  tbe  successive  impressions  are 
made  to  correspond  properly.  As  many  as  seven  or  eight 
colours  are  sometimes  employed  in  one  pattern,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  there  must  be  as  many  blocks  as  there  are 
colours. 

Some  paper-hangings  have  a  glossy  or  '  satin '  ground.  To 
produce  this,  a  ground  of  satin  while,  properly  tinted,  is  laid 
on  1  this  ground  is  then  rubbed  with  powdered  French 
cliullc  woikcd  by  means  of  a  brush,  until  a  gloss  is  produced. 
After  this  ihe  printing  proceeds  as  usual.  These  '  satin' 
paperii  sometimes  receive  an  additional  beauty,  by  being 
passed  between  two  slightly  heated  rollers,  one  of  which  has 
an  engraved  pallern  in  imitation  of  watered  and  figured 
silk.  &c. :  this  pattern  is  thus  imparted  to  the  paper.  fJocA 
papi»s  are  those  in  which  a  portion  of  tbe  pattern  somewhat 
resembles  woollen  cloth.  When  the  proper  groundcolour 
has  been  applied,  the  device  is  printed,  nut  with  a  coloured 
pigment,  but  with  japan  gold-size,  and  on  this  gold-size  ii 
sprinkled  the  flock,  consisting  of  fragments  uf  woollen  cloib 
cut  into  a  sort  of  down  and  dyed.  The  Hack  adheres  lo  tbe 
gold  size  and  can  easily  be  brushed  off  the  other  parts. 
Sometimes  tlocks  of  two  or  three  colours  are  employed ; 
thete  are  laid  on  at  wparale  times.    Striped  papen  ug 
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ftomctiines  produced  in  a  singular  manner.  The  colour 
(rather  more  liquid  than  in  other  cases)  is  contained  in  a 
lruu:;h  havinjr  parallel  slits  in  the  bottom.  Tlie  paper  is 
made  to  pass  quiekly  under  the  bottom  of  the  Irouch.  by 
means  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  and  thus  obtains  a  deposit 
of  colour  in  parallel  lines,  through  the  slits  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trough.  By  a  modification  of  this  method  is  produced 
what  is  termed  a  blended  ground.  A  trough,  containing 
many  distinct  cells,  is  filled  with  various  tints  of  any  given 
colour,  one  tint  to  each  cell.  A  long  narrow  brush  being 
dipped  into  all  these  cells,  takes  up  a  portion  of  each  tint, 
which  it  applies  to  a  roller;  from  the  roller  the  pigment  is 
transferred  to  a  revolving  brush,  and  from  the  brush  to  the 
paper.  Thus  is  produced  a  blended  or  shaded  ground, 
which  afterwards  receives  any  desired  pattern. 

Bronze  or  imitation  gold -powder  is  frequently  applied  to 
papers.  A  device  being  printed  in  japan  gold-size,  the 
powdiT  is  lightly  rubbed  over  the  paper,  and  adheres  to  the 
gold-size.  The  remainder  of  the  pattern  is  commonly 
printed  in  colours.  In  some  papers,  leaf-gold,  silver,  or 
copper  is  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  pattern :  this  is  a 
Blow  and  expensive  process.  Some  papers,  in  order  to  bear 
washing  or  cleaning,  are  printed  with  colours  mixed  with 
oil  or  varnish  instead  of  size. 

Tiie  modes  of  cutting  the  pieces  of  paper  and  pasting 
them  against  a  wall  are  too  obvious  to  need  mention  here. 
A  recent  change  in  the  duty  charged  on  all  kinds  of 
paper,  is  likely  to  have  considerable  enect  in  extendmg  the 
use  and  improving  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings. 
The  duty  on  the  paper  itself  has  been  reduced  from  3d.  to 
1^  per  pound;  while  the  additional  duty  of  l}r/.  per 
square  yard  of  paper-hangings,  considered  as  such,  has 
been  wholly  repealeil.  *  The  reduction  of  price  it  has 
occasioned,  has  enabled  a  much  larger  class  of  )>ersons  to 
get  their  apartments  papered ;  and  it  will  in  this  way  be 
pro<luctive  not  only  of  a  great  additional  demand  for  paper, 
but  of  a  (Treat  increase  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.'  (M*Cul- 
loch.)  Pa{)er-hangings  are  indeed  now  mado  for  so  low  a 
price  as  five-pence  for  the  piece  of  twelve  yanl'. 

With  regard  to  the  fatterns  of  paper-lmngings,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  attention  which  has  lately  b(^m  given  to 
the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  design  will  probably  lead  to 
luucli  improvement  in  the  devices  for  paper-han^'ings,  as 
well  as  for  other  ornamental  productions.  A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Loudon  suggested  that  'an  instructive  natural  history 
pajitr  for  cottages  and  the  walls  of  nurseries  and  school- 
rooms might  be  formed,  by  printing  figures  of  all  the  com- 
moner and  more  important  plants  and  animals,  with  the  scien- 
tific and  iiopular  names  beneath  them  ;  each  plant  or  animal 
being  8urr(»unded  by  lines,  so  as  to  appear  either  in  frames  or 
as  if  painted  on  the  ends  of  stones  and  bricks."  An  inge- 
nious suggestion  on  the  subject  of  'intellectual  paper-hang- 
ings' has  recently  been  made  in  No.  504  of  the*  Penny  Ma- 
gazine.* 

PAPHL.AGO'NIA  (IIn^>ayoria).  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  also  called  Pylsemenia  according  toPliny  (vi.  2),  was 
bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  Euxine,  on  the  south  bv  the 
part  of  Phrygia  afterwards  called  Galatia,  on  the  east  by 
Pontus.  and  on  the  west  by  Bithynia,  It  was  separated 
from  Bithynia  by  the  Parlhenius  (Olu  or  Bartan),  and  from 
Pontus  by  the  Ilalys  (Kizil-crmak),  which  was  also  its 
eastern  boundary  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  6,  7'1), 

Pa])hlagonia  is  de^rribed  by  Xcnophon  iAnah,,  v.  6,  s.  6) 
as  a  country  having  very  beautiful  plains  and  very  high 
mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  two  chains  of  mountains, 
running  parallel  to  one  another  from  west  to  east.  The 
higher  and  more  southerly  of  these  chains,  calU^l  Olgassys 
by  Ptolumy.  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  mountain-rhani 
which  extends  from  the  Hellespont  to  Armenia,  and  was 
known  to  the  anlients  under  the  names  of  Ida  and  Teninon 
in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  Brusa. 
[Anaiulia,  p.  19 J.]  Slrabo  (xii.,  p.  501,  ,'iG2)  howevir  ap- 
])ears  to  give  the  name  of  Olgassys  to  the  chain  of  inuun- 
tains  in  the  northern  ])art  of  Paphlagunia,  on  which  the 
Paphlugonians  had  built  many  temples.  The  country  be- 
tween these  two  chains  of  mountains  is  drained  by  the 
Amnias  (Kara- so),  Mhich  Mows  into  the  Ilalys.  Tiiere 
were  several  small  streams  which  llowud  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  muth  of  Paphlagonia  into  the  Kuxine,  but  the 
only  river  of  importance  be^des  the  Amnias  and  Halys 
was  the  Pathenius,  which  is  said  by  Xenuphon  to  be  impas- 
sable. (Xeii.,  Anab,,  v.  f>,  s.  U.)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
PoropeiopoUs,  in  the  central  part  of  the  province,  was  a 


mountain  called  Sandaracurgium,  where,  according  toStnU 
(xii.,  p.  5G2),  sandarara  was  obtained  in  mines,  «bu:h  icn 
worked  by  criminals,  who  died  in  great  numbcn  in  ro;^^ 
qucncc  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  labour.  The  sandanci 
spoken  of  by  Strabo  was  probably  flic  same  as  ^inof^ 
which  was  a  kind  of  red  ochre,  obtained  by  (he  Greeks  Ina 
Sinopc,  from  which  place  it  derived  its  name. 

The  Paphlagoniansare  said  by  Homer  (//.,  ii.  851, 65.'itB 
have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  comiaaBd 
of  Pylroraencs  from  the  country  of  the  Heneti.  This  meDtua 
of  the  Heneti  in  connection  with  the  Paphlagoniant  kubi 
to  have  puzzled  some  of  the  sentient  writers.  Sereril  ex- 
planations of  the  passage  were  given ;  but  the  one  mVA 
appeared  most  probable  to  Strabo  (xii.  544)  was  chat  iheHt- 
ncti  were  a  Paphlngonian  people,  who  followed  Pkfapmccfli 
to  Troy,  and,  after  the  death  of  their  leider,  emignfcd  U 
Thrace,  and  at  length  wandered  to  Italy,  vherelbey  H:u\ti 
under  th^  name  of  Veneti.  Pliny  (vi.  2)  alio  coniicrts  the 
Heneti  of  Homer  with  the  Veneti  of  Italy  upon  the  wvXvi- 
rity  of  Cornelius  Nepos ;  but  few  modem  chtici  v:U  be  die- 
posud  to  attach  much  credit  to  a  rambling  story  of  thii  kini 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  morel v  from  the  similvitr  «f 
the  two  names. 

The  Paphlagonians  were  subdued  by  Crcesui.  (IIerL*d,  i. 
2H.)  They  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Persian  eaip«rii 
and  were  governed  by  a  satrap  in  the  rcig;n  of  Darius  Hj- 
staspis  (Herod.,  vii.  72j ;  but  they  appear  in  later  times,  Lki 
several  other  nations  in  the  remote  parti  of  the  Pmii 
empire,  to  have  been  only  nominally  subject  to  the  kiactf 
Persia.  On  the  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  we  find  uH 
they  were  governed  by  Cory  las,  who  does  not  ftppemr  to  hn» 
been  a  satrap  (dipx^i*.  Xenophon  calls  him.  Antm^  tl  I,  iSX 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  aflford  assistance  to  the  GifckL 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia,  tocetber  with 
Cappadocia,  fell  to  the  share  of  Eumcnes.  (Died.  Sic,  xtni. 
3.)  it  subsequently  fonned  part  of  the  kingdooi  of  FMtui ; 
but  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus  by  the  RonnHk  it  appean 
to  have  been  allowed  to  have  kings  of  its  ovb,  the  fart  of 
whom  was  Dciotarus,  the  son  of  Castor.  (8u^.  xiLM4.l 
Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  it  did  not  form  a  lepe- 
rate  province,  but  was  united  to  the  province  of  Gtlatii  till 
the  time  of  Constantino,  who  first  erected  it  into  a  Mpar«!e 
province. 

The  principal  town  of  Paphlagonia  was  Sinope  (SinoQ^l 
a  colony  of  the  Milesians  (Aen.,  Anab.,  vL  1.  s^  13).  vhxk 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Autolycus,  a  compaajoe 
of  Jason.  It  was  built  upon  a  peninsula,  and  vas  for  na^f 
centuries  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commeicial  tcviaii 
the  Euxine.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  when  its  trade  U 
greatly  decreased,  it  was  a  place  of  considcrmble  importance. 
It  was  very  strongly  fortified,  and  possessed  many  hipdaima 
public  buildings.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  was  rnf 
fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  catrfa  off 
coast  great  numbers  of  ])elamydes,  a  species  of  tann; 
Sinope  maintained  its  independence  till  the  second  ccut 
before  the  Christian  oera,  when  it  was  taken  by  Pbamactba, 
king  of  Pontus,  and  annexed  to  the  kingdiom  of  Pocua 
Mithridates  the  Great,  who  was  born  there,  made  U  tb 
capital  of  his  dominions,  and  adorned  it  with  naoj  paUr 
buildings.  During  the  war  wiiich  he  carrMd  on  viih  ik 
Romans,  it  was  taken  by  Lucullus.  It  wma  snbscqaeci^ 
made  a  Roman  colony.  Diogenes  the  Cynic  was  bom  ia  1S0 
town.    (Strabo,  xii.  545,  546  :  Plin.,  vL  2.) 

West  of  Sinope  on  the  coast  were — I{anncM,off  vhui 
the  Ten  Thousand   anchored   for   five   days  (Xeiu  Xiu^ 
vi.  I,  s.  16-17);     Abonteichos,  afterwards  called  lonopJi 
(Ainabal),  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (xii.  54A)a5SHMl 
town,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  impostor  Ak       der.if 
\  whom   Lucian    has    given   us  an  account;    anci  t       tis 
j  (Amasera),  formerly  called  Sesamus.  under  vhirb        ' ' 
occurs  in  Homer  (//.,  ii.  853).     Amastris  was  buiU  «| 
:  peninsula,  on  each  side  of  which  there  was  a  harbour.   - 
\  received  the  name  of  Amiistris  from  Amaslri*,  the  wif 
Dionysius.  the  t\iant  of  Heraclea,  and  the  dau       r 
Oxyathras,  who  was  brother  of  the  Darius  conqi      • 
Alexander.    She  peopled  the  new  town  with  the  inlMi 
of  Sesainus.  C}  turns,  Oomnum.  and  Tium.    (Sirebu 
p.  j44.)    Amastris  is  mentioned  by  the  younger  Plin«  icf 
X.  !M))  as  a  beautiful  town  in  his  time. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  inland  part  of  Pfephia: 
.  were-  -Pompciopolis,  on  the  river  .\mnias,  which  wa»bu:i 
j  Ponipey  after  his  conquest  of  Mithridates;  and  GilI"^ 
the  confines  of  Galatia,  whiph  vm  the  midencc  of 
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^e  last  king  of  the  Papblagonians.    (Strabo,  xii. 

PHOS.     [Cyprus.] 

/PI  A  S,  one  of  the  early  Christian  writers  in  the  Greek 
age,  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  at  the  beginning 
i  second  century.  According  to  Cave,  he  flourished  in 
ear  110,  according  to  others  in  115  or  116.  He  wrote 
books,  entitled  *  An  Explication  of  the  Words  (or 
les)  of  the  Lord,'  which  are  now  lost.  In  a  passage  of 
rork  which  is  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Papias  professes  to 

taken   great    pains  to   gain   information   respecting 
lianity  from  those  who  had   known   the  apostles,  and 

remarkable  statements  of  his  respecting  the  apostles 
evangelists  are  still  preserved.  According  to  Ireneeus, 
as  himself  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Poly- 
He  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  a  Millennarian, 
I  man  of  little  mind,  *  as  appears,*  says  Eusebius,  *  from 
wn  writings.'     (Eusebius,   Hist.  Ecc,  iii.  39;  Cave, 

Lit^  under  'Papias;'    Lardner's  Credibility,  pt  ii., 

VPIER-MACHE',  the  French  term  for  a  preparation 
toistened  paper,  of  which  many  articles  are  manufac- 
i  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Such  articles 
been  made  in  France  for  more  than  a  century,  for  in 
one  Martin,  a  German  varnisher,  went  to  Paris  to 
this  manufacture  from  Lefevre.  On  returning  to  h» 
country,  he  was  so  successful  in  his  exertions,  that  his 
•  snuff-boxes  were  called,  after  him,  *  Martins.'  So 
I  money  went  from  Prussia  to  France  in  purchase  of 
r-mScbe  articles,  that  Frederic  IL,  in  1765,  established 
nufactory  at  Berlin,  which  soon  became  very  success- 
Brunswick,  Niirnberg,  Vienna,  and  other  German 
by  degrees  commenced  the  manufacture,  and  it  is 
ui&rried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
ro  modes  arc  adopted  of  making  articles  of  this  kind : 
glueing  or  pasting  different  thicknesses  of  paper  toge- 
;  2.  by  mixing  the  substance  of  the  paper  into  a  pulp 
pressing  it  into  moulds.  Tlie  first  mode  is  adopted 
:ipally  for  those  articles,  such  as  trays,  &c.,  in  which  a 
ably  plain  and  flat  suiface  is  to  be  produced.  Common 
>oard,  such  as  forms  the  covers  of  books,  may  convey 
idea  of  this  sort  of  manufacture.  Sheets  of  strong 
r  are  glued  together,  and  then  so  powerfully  pressed 
the  different  strata  of  paper  become  as  one.  Slight 
atures  may  be  given  to  such  pasteboard  when  damp  by 
ase  of  presses  and  moulds.  Some  of  the  snuff-boxes 
iiade  by  glueing  pieces  of  paper,  cut  to  the  sizes  of  the 
bottom,  and  sides,  one  on  another,  round  a  frame  or 
d,  which  is  afterwards  removed.  Articles  made  of 
board  have  often  a  fine  black  polish  imparted  to  them 
le  following  manner:  — After  being  done  over  with  a 
jre  of  size  and  lampblack,  they  receive  a  coating  of  a 
liar  varnish.  Turpentine  is  boiled  down  till  it  becomes 
;,  and  three  times  as  much  amber  in  fine  powder  is 
kled  into  it,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  or  oil  of 
tntine.  When  the  amber  is  melted,  some  sarcocolla 
some  more  spirit  of  turpentine  are  added,  and  the 
e  well  stirred.  After  being  strained,  this  varnish  is 
id  with  ivory-black,  and  applied  in  a  hot  room  on  the 
sr-roScb6  articles,  which  are  then  placed  in  a  heated 
.  Two  or  three  coalings  of  the  black  varnish  will  pro- 
a  durable  and  glossy  surface  impervious  to  water. 
pier-mSch6,  properly  so  called,  however,  is  that  which  is 
ed  into  moulds  in  the  state  of  a  pulp.  This  pulp  is 
rally  made  of  cuttings  of  coarse  paper  boiled  in  water, 
>eaten  in  a  mortar  till  they  assume  the  consistence  of 
»te,  which  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  gum-arabic  or  of 
to  give  it  tenacity.  The  moulds  are  carved  in  the  usual 
aad  the  pulp  poured  into  them,  a  counter-mould  being 
loyed  to  make  the  cast  nothing  more  than  a  crust  or 
I,  as  in  plaster-casts.  In  some  manufactories,  instead 
ising  cuttings  of  made  paper,  the  pulp  employed  by  the 
.*r-maker  is,  after  some  further  treatment,  poured  into 
moulds  to  produce  papier-macho  ornaments. 
be  use  of  ornaments  made  in  the  way  just  described  is 
ily  increasing.  The  carved  and  composition  ornaments 
loyed  to  decorate  picture  and  glass  frames  are  in  some 
!s  superseded  by  those  of  papier-mSch^ ;  but  it  is  in  the 
jralion  of  ceilings  and  walls  of  rooms  and  the  interiors 
public  buildings  ihat  papier-mach6  is  found  mostvalua- 
.  Plaster  and  composition  ornaments  are  very  ponderous ; 
ved  ornaments  are  costly ;  but  those  of  naper  are  light 
i  of  moderate  price.  In  many  of  our  theatres,  in  the 
P.  C,  No.  1066. 


House  of  Lords,  in  the  Pantheon  Baaaar,  in  some  of  the 
splendid  steam -boats  recently  built,  and  in  numerous  oiher 
instances,  where  internal  decorations  are  required,  papier- 
mSch6  ornaments  have  been  largely  employed.  Maps  in 
relief  are  also  occasionally  made  of  papier  mach^. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  which  we  have  heard  of 
the  employment  of  papier-mach6  is  one  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  a  recent  volume  of  Ersch  and  Gruber's  *  Allge- 
meine  Encyclopadie.'  Near  Bergen  in  Norway  a  church 
has  been  built  capable  of  holding  nearly  a  thousand  persons. 
This  building  is  octagonal  without,  but  perfectly  circular 
within.  The  interior  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  exieriorof 
the  Corinthian  columns,  is  covered  with  papier-mSch^. 
The  roof,  the  ceiling,  the  statues  within  the  church,  and 
the  basso-rilievos  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  are  also  made 
of  this  substance.  The  papier-mdch6  was  made  water* 
proof  and  nearly  fire-proof  by  an  application  of  vitriol  water 
and  lime  slaked  with  whey  and  white  of  egg.  We  may 
here  remark,  that  paper  roofs  have  been  occasionally  used  in 
England.  Sheets  of  stout  paper  are  dipped  in  a  mixture 
of  tar  and  pitch,  dried,  nailed  on  in  the  manner  of  slates, 
and  then  tarred  again:  this  roof  is  waterproof,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  very  combustible. 

PAPILIONA'CEiE,  a  fanciful  name  given  to  the  princi- 
pal division  of  Leguminous  plants,  from  an  imaginary  re- 
semblance between  their  flowers  and  a  Papilio,  or  butterfly. 
Xhis  appearance  is  owing  to  the  excessive  irregularity  of 
the  petals  of  such  plants,  one  petal  being  large  and  ex- 
panded flat,  and  the  other  four  arranged  in  a  parallel  man- 
ner, and  much  smaller.  The  garden  pea  offers  a  familiar 
example  of  this  structure.  In  technical  language,  the  back 
or  largest  petal  is  the  vexilluniy  or  standard,  the  two  ex- 
ternal of  the  lateral  petals  alec,  or  mngs,  and  the  two  inte- 
rior, which  adhere  by  one  edge,  the  carina,  or  keel. 

PAPINIA'NUS,  iEMl'LlUS,  was  a  pupil  of  the  jurist 
Q.  Cervidius  Sceevola  at  the  same  time  with  Septimius 
Severus,  afterwards  emperor.  Under  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  he  held  the  ofi&ce  of  advocatus  fisci,  in  which  he 
succeeded  S.  Severus.  After  Severus  became  emperor, 
Papinian  was  his  libellorum  magister,  and  prsefectus  prsB- 
torio.  Paulus  informs  us  that  he  had  given  an  opinion  be- 
fore Papinian  in  his  auditorium.  {Dig.,  20,  tit.  5,  s.  12  ; 
Dig.,  12,  lit.  I,  s.  40.) 

Severus  was  always  on  intimate  terms  with  Papinian,  and 
at  his  death  recommended  to  him  his  two  sons  Caracalla 
and  Geta.  Caracalla  murdered  his  brother,  and  shortly 
after  put  to  death  Papinian,  together  with  Papinian's  son, 
who  was  qusestor.  The  cause  of  this  execution  is  only  ob- 
scurely stated  (Spart.,  Sever.,  c.  21 ;  Anton.  Carac.,  c.  8) ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  rigid  morality  of  Papinian  was  shocked 
by  the  brutal  conduct  of  Caracalla,  and  that  he  showed  his 
disapprobation  of  his  unnatural  act. 

Few  Roman  jurists  were  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
Papinian,  and  he  is  often  cited  in  the  most  honourable 
manner  both  by  the  historians  (Spart.,  Sever.,  c.  21)  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  code  {Cod.,  5,  tit.  71,  s,  14,  &c.).  Jus- 
tinian (Const,  ad  Antecess.)  in  the  course  of  study  which  he 
laid  down  after  the  completion  of  the  '  Institutes,'  *  Digest,' 
and  *Code,'  in  speaking  of  the  third  year's  course  of  study, 
makes  special  mention  of  Papinian.  The  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  and  twenty-second  books  of  the  'Digest'  were  en 
joined  to  be  read  in  place  *  acutissimi  Papiniani ;'  the  name 
Papinianistae  was  still  to  be  retained  by  the  students  of 
the  third  year,  and  the  festival  formerly  celebrated  on 
the  occasion  of  commencing  his  work,  it  was  declared,  should 
be  solemnly  kept  as  usual,  in  order  that  the  memory  of  the 
great  Papinian  might  be  for  ever  preserved.  The  *  Digest' 
contains  extracts  from  his  thirty-seven  books  of  *Qu8&s 
tiones,'  his  nineteen  books  of  '  Responsa,'  and  fragments 
from  his  two  books  of  '  Dednitiones,'  his  two  books  on 
'  Adulteria,' and  a  single  book  on  'Adulteria;'  also  from 
a  Greek  fragment,  entitled  Ic  rou  aarwofiucoi)  ^iovoCiPo 
Tov  Uairiavov,  that  is, 'On  the  duty  of  the  iEdiles  in  Rom' 
and  the  Municipia.'  Papinian  is  chiefly  quoted  by  Paulus 
and  XJlpian,  and  sometimes  also  by  Marcian.  The  pro- 
portion which  the  extracts  from  Papinian  bear  to  the 
whole  '  Digest'  is  stated  under  Justinian*s  Legislation. 

PAPI'RII,  the  name  of  a  patrician  and  plebeian  gens 
in  antient  Rome,  who  were  formerly  called  Papisii.*  (Cic, 
Ad  Fam.,  ix.  21.)    This  gens  was  divided  into  several  fami- 

•  AccoTtHns  to  Pompoaias.  the  letter  r  was  invented  bv  .\ppUifl  Claudlu* ; 
BO  that  iustead  of  Valerii  and  FuiU,  tti«  Bomant  originally  said  Vale^ii  ao4 
FusiL   C^,  1,  tit,  2,  t.  2.  i  36.) 
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]i64,  surli  as  the  Mu;^illani,  Crassi,  Caijiurcg,  ami  Mussoncs : 
iind  thr  most  relebratcd  of  the  diflurcnl  iiulividuals  of  these 
faiiiilu'-  was  Luc  i  is  Papiru  s  Ci  rsok,  who  was  the  uiand- 
loii  oi  L  Papirius  Cursor,  vUm  was  ri'n-.or  in  ihc  )tjar  in 
which  Ui>nie  was  tako'  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.,  ix.  34).  and  son 
of  Spunus  Papirius  CuiVor,  who  was  military  tribune  in 
B.C.  379  (Liv.,  vi,  '17), 

We  first  read  of  I--  Papirius  Cursor  as  master  of  the 
horse  to  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  who  was  created  dictator  n.c. 
339,  hy  the  consul  Manlius,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
as(ainst  the  Annates.  (Liv.,  viii.  12;  Cic.,  Ad  Fam.,  ix.  21.) 
The  timu»»f  his  first  consulship  is  doubtful.  Livy  mentions 
C.  Pa'tdius  and  L  Paptriu^  MugiUanus  as  eonsuU  ni  u.c. 
325;  but  he  adds  that  instead  of  Papirius  Mu^dlanus,  the 
nanu;  of  Pai-irius  Cursor  was  found  in  some  annals.  (Liv., 
\iii.  'J3.)  Durinj^  the  >ear  of  their  consulship  the  Lex 
Pujtiha  Piipiiia  was  i)a>sed.  which  enacted  that  no  one 
should  he  kt'pi  in  fetters  or  bonds,  excvpt  for  a  crirao  which 
deserved  them,  and  only  until  he  had  suflTered  the  punish- 
ment >\hi(rh  the  law  provided ;  it  also  enacted  that  creditors 
siliould  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  and  not  the  persons, 
of  their  debtors.  (Liv.,  viii.  l'S.) 

In  the  followin;;  year  Papirius  Cursor,  who  is  said  by 
Livy  (viii.  'J9)  to  luvo  been  considered  at  that  time  the  most 
illustrious  genei-al  of  his  a}>e.  \vas  appointed  dictator  to 
carry  on  the  war  ai;ainst  the  Samnites.  lie  an{)ointed  Q. 
Fibius  Maximus  his  master  of  the  horse;  and  during  his 
absence  at  Rome  to  renew  the  auspices.  Fabius  attacked  the 
enemy  contiary  to  his  commands  and  gained  asiunal  victory. 
On  his  return  to  the  camp,  he  commanded  Fabius  to  be  put 
to  death  ;  but  the  soldiers  espousing;  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
the  execution  was  dela)ed  tdl  the  following  day,  before 
which  time  Fabius  had  an  onportunity  of  escapin^r  to  Rome, 
where  he  pinceil  hiiuself  under  the  protection  of  the  senate. 
Tlie  proceedings  which  followed  are  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome,  as  they  show 
that  an  appeal  (provocatio)  could  bo  made  to  the  people 
from  the  decision  of  a  dictator,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
a  remark  of  Livy  in  another  part  of  his  hi.story  (iii.  55),  thit 
afler  the  decemvirs  were  expelled  from  Rome,  a  law  was 
passed,  enactiin^  that  in  future  no  magistrate  should  be 
made  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal.  Papirius  de- 
manded Fabius  of  the  senate;  and  as  neither  the  entreaties 
of  the  senators  nor  those  of  the  father  of  Fabius,  who  had 
been  dictator  and  three  times  consul,  could  induce  Papirius 
to  pardon  him,  the  father  of  Fabius  appealed  {provocavit) 
to  the  people,  and  at  length,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
people  and  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs.  the  life  of  Fabius 
was  spared.  Papirius  named  a  new  master  of  the  horse, 
and,  on  his  return  to  the  army,  defeated  the  Samnites,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war  for  the  time.  (Liv.,  viii.  29-37.) 

Pa]urius  was  elected  consul  a  second  time  with  Q.  Pub- 
lius  Philo,  in  u.c.  320,  and  again  defeated  the  Samnites ; 
and  ap[>arently  a  third  time  in  the  following  year,  thoui^h 
there  appears  to  bo  some  doubt  upon  the  latter  point.  (Liv., 
ix.  7-lt).>  He  was  consul  for  the  fourth  time  in  d.c.  316 
(Liv.,  ix.  22),  and  for  the  fifth  time  in  n.c  313  (Liv.,  ix.  28). 
He  was  again  named  dictator  in  b  c  3u9,  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  his  old  enemies  the  Samnites,  whom  he  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  obtained,  on  account  of  his  victory, 
tlie  Ihiiiour  of  a  triumph  (Liv.,  ix.  3b,  40) ;  after  which  time 
we  find  no  further  mention  of  him. 

Papirius  Cursor,  says  Livy  (ix.  16),  was  considered  the 
most  illustrious  man  of  his  age;  and  it  wasthout;ht  he  would 
have  been  equal  to  contend  with  Alexander  the  Great,  if 
the  latter,  after  the  conquest  of  Asia,  had  turned  his  arms 
agaiiiNi  K 11  rope. 

P.XPIST,  an  appellation  derived  fn>m  pajtt^  *thejTO]K\* 
and  which  denotes  a  follower  of  the  Roman  church.  That 
church  calls  iiki'lf  catholic,  which  means  *  universal;*  hut  as 
oilier  Christian  churches  aU>  st\le  themselves  *  catholic,'  a 
d;sti!iciiiin  seems  ri'quired  to  avoid  lonfusion.  The  appel- 
ation  Roman  Catholic  is  generally  u»ed  ail  over  Kurope  to 
denote  ;i  follower  i)f  ihechiiichof  Rome,  in  contradistinction 
to  ilu*  follower''*  of  other  (.'liriNtuin  coiinnunions:  but  in 
GriMt  Hritaiii  iiie  woid^^  P.ipi<>i  and  RoiiMinst  have  been 
lo  ii;  in  c  >nimon  u^^: :  the  tormer  ts|jfrially  bcinir  emplo}ed 
in  vul:;;ir  Imigutige,  with  a  certain  ilegiee  i»f  prejudiee  and 
oblo(|iiy  aitarlu'il  in  it.  The  oiiginoi  the  word  *papa'  is 
given  uiidt  r  Poi'K. 

P.MMM'S  ALKXANDUrNTS.  an  eminent  mathrma 
ti".aii  oi    Ali'xaiidna,  who   ll  tiirirhed  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  Century  of  our  a-ra.    In  the  very  brief  accounts  we 


have  of  him,  he  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  imnB 

treatises,  all  of  which,  except  his 'Mathematical  Co^UctioM* 
(Ma3i//iancni  I'fvayfai'^ai),  probably  the  mutt  valuable  uf  hii 
writings,  api)ear  to  ha\e  perished.  Thit  work,  at  ill  ntm 
im]>ort>,  is  miscellaneous;  and  besides  a  variety  of  prui» 
sit  ions,  both  problems  and  theorems,  containt  tome  run 
notices,  not  found  el3i*where,  of  the  hittorj  of  matbemiu^ 
and  of  mathematicians  in  his  own  and  in  preceding  timet.  Of 
the  eight  books  of  the  *  Mathematical  CoUectiunt»'  the  flrtf 
and  about  one  half  of  the  second  are  presumed  to  be  kit, 
the  rest  have  reached  the  present  time,  though  with  laan 
imperfections,  and  in  some  iMissaget  to  mutilated  that  tu 
meaning  cannot  be  ceriainly  determined.  The  oricmil 
Greek,  except  some  thoit  extractt,hat  never  been  priiiti^, 
and  the  only  translation  of  it,  which  it  hf  Conmand^nc. 
was  first  published  at  Pesaro  in  1SS8 ;  and  aoolher  idj.  a 
with  little  variation  or  improvement,  wm  prin led  in  \;'.k 
at  Bologna.  This  translation  is  accorapanicd  with  t  cxiii- 
mentary,  ofken  tedious,  and  in  tome  placet  defective :  I'M 
at  tiie  same  time  it  is  extremely  valuable,  from  the  k\\  *■ 
nation  which  it  contains  of  some  difficulliea,  and  the  n  r- 
rection  of  many  errors  in  the  manu>oript  uwd  bvOinimi- 
dine,  and  which  penade  all  the  manutrriptt  of  Ptpp:.<»iiiii 
have  hitherto  been  examimMl.  From  Commandine't  Djr.::<r 
of  referring:  to  the  Greek,  it  appears  that  he  had  only  Lr.« 
manuscript  for  his  puide.  He  died  before  the  vurk  had 
received  his  last  corrections,  and  no  account  it  given  of  ;hff 
history  or  character  of  the  manuscript  whieh  he  follovtl 
From  a  family  dispute  between  two  sont-in-Uw«  the  pubb- 
cation  was  suspended  for  some  time  after  hit  death;  tndil 
length,  by  the  munificence  of  hit  patron,  the  duke  of  U  ift 
the  translation  was  printed,  but  confestcdly  without  inj 
rection  whatever  of  the  errors  or  omissions  in  the  unfini 
work  of  Commandine.  In  this  ttatc  however  it  wat  t  »rtj 
interesting^  communication  to  the  mathematieiiiM  of  ihat 
age,  and  sdmost  immediately  excited  the  greilart  mtcrett 
and  attention  towards  the  Greek  geometry. 

The  two  first  books  of  Papput  are  not  in  CbBBftndine'i 
translation,  from  their  not  being  found  in  tnyof  thie  MS& 
to  which  he  had  access;  but  a  portion  of  the  iccoad  boot 
was  afterwards  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  SavDian  VAntjwi 
Oxfbnl,  and  published  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  16SB,  with  a  Lt'ia 
translation,  and  valuable  notes  explanatory*  of  the  Greek 
Qriihmetic.     From  this  remaining  fragment! it  itretiontMy 
conjectur(*d  by  Dr.  Wallis  that  these  two  bnoki  iriatcJI 
tolely  to  that  arithmetic ;    and  thence  he  infers  tbtt  ihv 
loss  of  them  is  not  greatly  to  bo  lamented :  the  whole  object 
of  the  second  book  api)ears  to  be  equivalent  to  what  is  eov 
considereil  as  a  very  simple  nro]K)sition,  vit.  that  \\a      ls>- 
phcation  of  any  numbers,  all  or  ony  uf  which  havec 
annexed,  may  be  performed  by  multiplying  thew  Di      n 
without  the  cyphers,  and  then  adding  all  the  cyi        u 
product.    The  first  book  was  probably  employed  w-iit 
simple  operations  of  the  addition  and  tubtraetion 
ben.    Tho  third  book  cmtains  geometrical  prol] 
linear  and  solid.     The  f()urth  containt  theon        «■  p^i^ 
solid,  and  linear  classes  of  prof>ositions.    Tho  vfth  tnaa 
principally  of  isoperimctrical  figuiet.     The  tis      it 
ployed  chiefly  in  explaining  and  con ecting  some  pr 
of  Theodosius  and  s^ome  other  antient  writcn,  in         >■ 
on  spherics.    The  seventh  book  it  entirely  on  tbeauu 
analysis.      Tlie  eighth  and   last  book  it  entireljr  oa 
chanirs ;  but  though  a  curious  document  of  the  ilale  of  uui 
branch  of  science    in   the   time  of  Papput,  yd  from  ibt 
great   improvement  both  in   tho    theory  and  ynr\v^ 
mechanics  in  mo<lern  times,  it  is  com  para  tivelj  of  hi 
value. 

( Dr.  Tra  i  r<  TJfp  nf  Simsn Ji :  iS  u  ida < .  i n  voc.  *  V*-^ ; us  «5t 
Chronolo«:i:t  Mathematicorum  ;'  and  MnntuHa,  rnm.  L) 

PAPPUS    i«j  a  peculiar  form    nssunie«l   by  the  rjhiil 
certain    (towel's  chiefly   of  the  natural   order  i^'Ripti 
Owing  apparently  to  the  want  of  sullicieni  t|«ace  and  i: 
in  which  to  grow  larger,  the  calyx  of  such  plants 
remains   in  a  rudimentary  condition,   fomctimet  lrii»>' 
mere  ri?n.  but  more  fn'r|iiently  expanded  intowalybr 
hairs,  or  >iniil:ir  ])roci'ss4.'s,  which  are  in  must  ini^anra 
lourles.     The  dtitru  of  the  D.indoliin  is  a  fanidtar       t 
of  pa]>pi:s  in  a  stale  of  beantitul  division  retembUi^ 
fiatlMM*i. 

PA'PUA.  crimnnly  calW  New  Guinea,  it  in  isUnd 
'.;i'«ur   L\!i•ll^  s:i\iiiTeil  at  the  junction  of  the  Indiui 
IV.ciI'h-  (>  v\\\\<.      it   IS  teparalifl    by  Turret  Slra.t  i 
the   northern  extremity  of  Australia;   by  the  StxiHi 
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rom  the  small  island  of  Sallawatty,  which  lies 
it ;  and  by  Dauipier's  Strait  from  New  Britain, 
to  the  east  of  it.  It  extends  from  10**  S.  lat. 
the  equator.  The  must  southern  point,  Cape 
in  lO'^o'S.  lat.,  and  the  most  northern  point, 
I  Hope,  in  0°  I'j'  S.  lat.  From  west  to  east  it 
etween  130''  and  I-IS"  3U'  E.  long.;  the  most 
)int,  Cape  Salu,  on  Gallowa  Strait,  is  in  130*  2' 
id  the  most  western,  Cape  Rodney,  in  148°  30'  E. 
length,  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  is 

0  miles.  Its  width  varies  between  500  and  18 
le  mam  body  of  the  island,  east  of  135"  E.  long., 

a  vast  extent  of  continuous  land,  with  a  project- 
iula  at  its  eastern  extremity,  but  between  13o° 
i).  lone:,  a  wide  and  open  bay  enters  deeply  into 

This  bay,  called   Gedwink,   or   Great  Bay,   is 

miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  in  which  some  islands 

rable  extent  are  situated,  and  penetrates  about 

southward  into  the   body  of  tlie   island.     The 

xtreinity  of  this  bay  is  separated  from  the  Molucca 

isthmus  only  about  18  miles  wide.     That  part  of 

which  is  west  of  this  isthmus  greatly  resembles 
he  islands  of  Celebes  and  Gilolo,  consisting  of  a 

peninsula  and  deep  inlets.  The  largest  of  the 
faoClucr's  Bay,  which  is  upward  of  100  miles 
;ordmg  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  surface  of  the 
260,000  square  miles,  or  about  55,000  square 
J  than  the  area  of  France. 

dce  and  soil  of  this  island  are  only  known  so  far 
%\e  been  seen  by  navigators  who  have  sailed 
roast.  There  are  few  places  on  which  Europeans 
d,  and  in  no  place  have  tliey  penetrated  more 
V  miles  inland.  The  south-eastern  peninsula, 
ninates  with  Cape  Rodney,  is  formed  by  a  con- 
ain  of  high  hills,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  bijrh 
ainous  country  extends  along  the  northern  shores 
nd;  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  however  is  in 
adual,  and  though  in  several  places  they  attain  a 
le  elevation,  as  Mount  Arfack,  south  of  Dory  Har- 

of  ihem  appear  to  rise  to  the  snow-line.     The 

of  the  mountains  are  generally  covered  with 
these  forests  are  free  from  underwood,  which  is 
rare   occurrence    between    the   tropics.      Small 

numerous,  and  there  are  probably  some  larger 

1  the  wider  part  of  the  island.  In  some  places 
e  is  covered  with  good  grass.  Along  the  northern 
sea  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  the  largest 
id  there  are  a  few  good  harbours.  At  a  distance 
>  to  20  miles  from  this  coast  there  are  numerous 
hich  seem  to  lie  in  a  row,  and  among  which 
of  volcanic  origin.     Dampier  noticed  three  active 

he  southern  shores,  the  country  west  of  the  isth- 
iwise  mountainous,  and  the  coast  rather  high  and 
it  does  not  rise  to  any  considerable  elevation  on 
I  of  MacCluer^s  Bay.  The  isthmus  itself  is 
a  chain  of  high  hills.  East  of  the  isthmus,  as 
(M  Buro  (135^  E  long,  and  4**  S.  lat.),  the^moun- 
nce  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  sea  can  be  navi- 
large  vessels.  Cape  Buro  rises  to  a  great  height 
e  sea;  but  east  of  this  promontory  the  mountains 
her  inland.  They  are  visible  from  the  sea  as  far  east 
long.,  but  appear  to  be  a  great  distance  from  the 
ch  shows  that  they  must  attain  a  considerable  ele- 
me  navigators  think  that  they  have  observed  snow 
No  mountains  appear  east  of  138°.  The  country 
le  sea  and  the  mountains,  and  the  whole  country 
8^,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen,  is  very  low,  and 
th  extensive  swamps,  but  generally  occupied  by 
This  low  coast  cannot  be  approached,  as  it  is 
broad  belt  of  mud-banks.  At  a  distance  of  from 
miles  the  depth  of  the  sea  does  not  exceed  four 
loms,  and  it  regularly  decreases  towards  the  land, 
ch  try  to  effect  a  landing  stick  fast  in  the  mud  at 
;e  of  one  or  two  miles  from  the  beach.  South  of 
1  wijde  and  low  promontory  projects  into  the  sea, 
38**  20'  and  139°  E.  long.  It  is  called  Valsche 
e  False),  and  up  to  1835  was  considered  a  part  of 
t  in  that  year  a  Dutch  vessel  discovered  a  strait 
t  and  the  mainland  of  Papua.  This  strait  is 
ncess  Marianne  Strait,  and  the  island,  which  is 
it  from  Papua,  has  received  the  name  of  Frederik 
Island.    This  island  is  low  and  swampy,  but 


covered  with  trees.  Along  the  low  shores  are  the  mouths 
of  some  considerable  rivers.  Four  of  them  occur  between 
136®  and  137^  and  are  named,  from  west  to  east,  Wamoka, 
Utanata,  Valsche  Wackla,  and  Valsche  Utanala.  These 
rivers  are  not  accessible  to  vessels,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tensive mud-banks  at  their  mouths. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  climate  of  this  country, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  its  geographical 
position  and  the  nature  of  the  surface. 

The  natural  productions  of  these  islands  are  little  known. 
The  only  animals  are  dogs,  wild  cats,  and  hogs,  which  are 
rather  plentiful.  Fish  and  turtle  abound,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast  subsist  chietly  on  them.  Agriculture  is 
limited  to  the  planting  of  two  kinds  of  bread-fruit  trees  and 
cocoa-nut  palms.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  the 
Haraforas,  are  said  to  practise  gardening  and  some  sort  of 
agriculture.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  sago-palm  grows  on 
this  island,  as  the  Papuas  fetch  .t  from  the  island  of  Way- 
giou.  Nor  are  the  cocoa-nut  palms  numerous.  Lemons, 
limes,  bamboo,  and  rattans  seem  to  grow  spontaneously. 
It  is  supposed  that  gold  is  found  in  the  interior. 

Inhabitants. — Papua  is  inhabited  by  two  or  perhaps  three 
nations.  Along  the  coast  of  the  western  half  of  the  island 
are  the  Papuas,  who  have  received  that  name  from  the 
Malays,  in  which  language  the  word  sign ilieR  *  frizzled  hair.' 
They  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Australia,  but  there  appears  to  be  some  differ- 
ence  between  them  in  the  structure  of  their  body,  though 
they  agree  in  their  woolly  hair,  and  also  nearly  in  colour. 
The  Papuas  are  rather  stout,  and  not  so  slender  and  short 
as  the  Australians.  Their  eyes  are  small  and  dark ;  the 
nose  somewhat  curved  and  projecting  downwards;  the 
lips  thick,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  teeth  exceedingly 
white.  Though  stouter  than  the  Australians,  they  are  not 
so  stout  as  the  African  negroes.  Though  placed  near  the 
line,  thev  do  not  go  entirely  naked.  The  men  wear  a  thin 
stuff,  made  of  the  (ibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  tied  round 
their  middle  and  between  their  logs ;  the  women  are  dres^^ed 
in  the  same  manner,  but  they  wear  blueSurat  cloth.  Their 
residences  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  civilization.  Forrest 
found  in  the  harbour  of  Dory,  on  the  northern  coast,  two 
large  houses  built  on  posts  fixed  several  yards  below  low- 
water  mark;  and  a  long  stage,  likewise  fixed  on  posts, 
went  from  it  to  the  land  just  above  high-water  lAark, 
while  another  of  the  same  kind  stretched  out  seaward. 
This  tenement  contained  many  families,  who  lived  in  cabins 
on  each  side  of  a  wide  common-hall  that  went  through  the 
middle  of  i!,  and  had  two  doors,  each  opening  to  one  of  the 
stages.  The  married  people,  unmarried  women,  and  chil- 
dren lived  in  this  tenement  and  the  adjacent  cabins,  but  the 
bachelors  inhabited  a  separate  house,  at  some  distance  from 
the  stage,  lying  seaward,  in  deeper  water,  and  resting  on 
stronger  posts.  Besides  fishing,  they  (^arry  on  some  trade  with 
the  Chinese, who  visit  the  northern  coasts,  and  exchange  some 
of  the  goods  obtained  in  this  way  for  provisions  with  the 
Haraforas.  The  Papuas  seem  to  constitute  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  pohtical  societies,  and  to  speak  a  variety  of  dia- 
lects, or  perhaps  languages. 

The  Haraforas  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  western  half 
of  the  island,  but  in.  the  eastern  district  they  seem  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  shores,  especially  along  the  southern  coast, 
where  the  country  is  low.  They  live  in  huts,  built  between 
the  branches  of  high  trees,  to  which  access  can  only  be  had 
by  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn  up  during  the  night.  They  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Papuas  by  a  lighter  co- 
lour, straight  hair,  and  greater  strength  and  activity  of 
body.  They  are  cannibals,  and  no  person  is  permitted  to 
marry  until  he  can  show  the  skull  of  a  man  whom  he  has 
killed.  In  this  they  resemble  some  tribes  of  Borneo  and 
the  Battas  of  Sumatra.  They  seem  to  have  made  some 
progress  in  agriculture,  and  they  raise  provisions,  among 
which  are  plantains  and  kalavansas,  which  they  sell  to  the 
Papuas.  It  is,  according  to  our  ideas,  difficult  to  compre- 
hend in  what  relation  they  are  placed  to  the  Papuas. 
Forrest  states  that  a  Harafora,  by  receiving  an  axe  or  chop- 
ping-knife  from  a  Papua,  makes  his  land  or  his  labour 
subject  to  a  perpetual  tax  of  something,  according  to  agree- 
ment. If  the  Harafora  looses  the  instrument,  ne  is  still 
subject  to  the  tax,  but  if  he  breaks  it  or  wears  it  to  the  back, 
the  Papua  is  obliged  to  give  him  a  new  one,  or  the  tax 
ceases. 

Commerce. — No  European  nation  has  at  present  any 
commerciid  intercourse  with  Papua,  nor,  as  far  as  we  know 
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has  tbit  island  been  visited  by  European  vessels  for  that  | 
purpose.  The  Chinese  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cerara  ' 
Lant  and  Goram  Islands  appear  to  carry  on  a  very  lucrative 
trade,  the  former  on  the  northern  and  the  latter  on  the 
south  trn  coast.  The  Dutch,  who  have  several  settlements 
on  thi  Molucca  Islands,  and  consider  Papua  as  one  of  their 
possesiions,  do  not  permit  their  countrymen  to  trade  to 
Papua,  for  fear  of  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  regulations  made  to  prevent  it;  but 
they  give  permission  to  the  Chinese  to  trade  on  the  northern 
coast.  Tlie  Chinese  import  into  Papua  iron  tools,  especially 
chopping- knives  and  axes,  blue  and  red  cloths,  China- 
beads,  plates,  basins  of  China  and  other  similar  articles,  and 
take  in  return,  slaves,  ambergris,  trepang,  tortoise-shell, 
small  pearls,  black  loories,  large  red  looriet,  birds  of  Para- 
dise, and  many  kinds  of  birds  which  the  Papuas  have  a 
peculiar  way  of  drying.  But  the  principal  article  of  export 
is  a  bark  called  masoy  bark,  which  is  taken  to  Japan,  where 
the  powder  made  of  it  is  extensively  used  for  rubbing  the 
body.  In  Japan  a  pecul  of  this  bark  fetches  thirty  dollars. 
The  harbour  of  Dory,  near  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Geelvink,  is  the  most  frequented  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Ceram  Lant  and  the  Goram  Islands  are  two  small 
groups  lying  south-east  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ceram. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  very  active  and  good 
seamen.  They  traverse  the  Molucca  and  Java  seas,  and 
go  tts  far  as  Sumbawa  and  Bali;  but  their  most  lucrative 
commerce  is  with  Papua.  It  is  supposed  that  the  decided 
animosity  with  which  the  Papuas  commonly  receive  Eu- 
ropeans is  chieify  to  be  ascribed  to  the  notions  instilled  into 
them  by  these  traders,  who  also  use  every  artifice  to  impress 
on  their  mind  a  similar  hatred  against  the  Bugis  from 
Celebes  and  against  the  Chinese,  fearing  these  two  nations 
as  rivals  in  their  commercial  transactions.  This  commerce 
seems  to  be  very  extensive,  as  it  is  stated  that  one  village 
or  town  on  the  island  of  Goram,  called  Enekka,  sends 
twenty-five  junks  to  Papua.  They  principally  visit  the 
Bay  of  Lokayic,  Onie,  and  Karrats-Quey :  the  locality 
of  the  two  last- mentioned  places  is  unknown.  The  exports 
consist  of  masoy- bark^  nutmegs,  pearls,  trepang.  edible  bird- 
nests,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  several  other  valuable  articles,  j 
Kolff,  who  gives  this  list,  does  not  mention  the  articles  of 
import,  of  which  however  cotton  cloth  and  iron  seem  to  be 
the  most  important;  but  he  adds  that  one  can  hardly 
imagine  what  quantities  of  these  articles  are  annually  ex- 
ported by  these  islanders,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Bali  or 
Singap.ire,  or  sold  to  the  Chinese  settled  on  the  Moluccas. 
It  seems  that  his  report  of  this  extensive  traffic  has  been 
the  principal  inducement  to  the  Dutch  government  for 
founding  a  colony  on  this  coast. 

History. — The  Portuguese  discovered  the  western  part 
of  Papua  soon  after  they  had  settled  in  the  Moluccas,  be- 
tween 1512  and  1530.  The  Spaniard  Saavedra  visited  it  in 
1528.  Several  other  navigators  discovered  other  parts  of 
the  coast.  Our  countryman  Dampier  discovered  the  strait 
which  divides  the  island  from  New  Britain,  and  sailed  along 
the  whole  extent  of  its  northern  coast.  In  1792  MacCluer 
sur\e)ed  the  bay  which  bears  his  name;  and  in  1S02 
Flinders  examined  the  country  adjacent  to  Torres  Strait, 
which  was  discovered  by  the  S|)aniard  Torres  in  1606.  In 
modern  times  Kolff,  a  Dutchman,  has  discovered  and  sur- 
veyed the  southwestern  coast;  and,  as  already  obser\'ed,  on 
his  re|)ort  respecting  the  advantageous  trade  which  may  be 
carried  on  with  this  island,  the  Dutch  government  founded 
a  colony,  and  erected,  in  1828,  a  small  fortress  on  a  spacious 
bay,  called  by  the  natives  Ooroo-Langooroo,  and  by  the 
Dutch,  Tritons  Bay.  The  fortress,  which  is  called  Dubus, 
is  situated  in  .f*  42'  S.  lat.  and  134®  15'  E.  long. 

(Forrest's  Voytige  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas ;  Ley- 
den,  in  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  x. ;  Delano*s  Voyages  and 
Travels;  Kolff  s  Reize  door  den  Weiuig  Bekfmieti  Zui- 
deltjken  Mofukschen  Archipel  en  langs  de  Geheel  Onbe- 
kende  Zuidwest  Kust  van  Slemv  Guinea;  and  Modera's 
Verbaal  van  eene  Reize  nar  en  langs  de  Zuidelijken  West 
Kust  v€ui  Kieuw  Guinea  gedaun  in  1828.) 

PAPY'RUS,  in  botany,  is  a  Cyperaceous  aquatic  plant, 
whose  soft  cellular  flower-stem  afibrded  the  most  untient 
material  from  which  paper  was  prepared.  It  has  a  stem 
from  three  to  six  feet  high,  with  three  acute  angles,  one  of 
which,  according  to  Bruce,  is  always  opposed  to  the  current 
of  the  stream  in  which  it  grows,  as  if  to  breok  its  force.  Its 
lea\es  are  long  and  grassy,  with  a  sharp  keel.    Tiie  flowers, 

which  we  green,  are  produced  ia  very  largo  compound 


umbels,  with  extremely  numerous  drooping  triang^ 
der  radii,  terminated  by  very  long  filiform  io\«durr 
within  which  arc  placed  the  spikes  of  flowers,  eac 
ing  of  from  six  to  thirteen  florets.  It  is  usually 
as  a  species  of  Cyperus,  and  is  called  C  Ripyrus ; 
botanists  it  is  considered  a  distinct  genus,  and 
Papyrus  antiquorum.  It  is  a  very  common  plant 
sinia,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  is  also  met  with  iz 
and  Sicily ;  in  gardens  it  is  not  uncommon,  ll 
both  stagnant  waters  and  running  streams,  and. 
dently  of  its  antient  employment  in  the  fabrication 
has  been  applied  to  other  uses.  The  flowenng  s 
leaves  were  twisted  into  ropes ;  the  roots  are  sweet, 
been  employed  as  food.  In  Abyssinia  boats  are  eo 
from  it,  according  to  Bruce.  In  Syria  the  |daat 
Badeer. 

PAPY'RUS  is  not  only  the  name  of  the  olant. 
of  the  material  which  used  to  be  derived  fi  t  fo 
upon ;  and  the  written  scrolls  made  of  t  »  teri 
have  been  found  in  various  countries  are  calnn  ] 
antients  employed  for  this  purpose  the  thinooDccn 
or  pellicles  that  surround  the  triangular  stock  of  t 
those  nearest  the  centre  being  the  best  and  fioe»t; 
them  into  strips  of  a  certain  length,  and  placed  1 
by  side  in  a  layer  on  a  board,  another  layer  of 
material  being  pasted  over  it  crosswise,  so  as  to  for 
of  convenient  thickness,  which,  after  being  pressid 
in  the  sun,  was  polished  with  a  shell  or  other  bird  ai 
substance.  A  number  of  these  sheets,  about  twent; 
ral,  were  glued  together  to  form  a  scapus,or  lolL  Tf 
of  the  roll  was  determined  by  the  length  of  t  sUds 
the  plant,  the  broadest  being  about  thirteen  i 

and  others  ten ;  the  length  of  the  scapus  ur  cuu 
carried  to  almost  any  extent :  some  have  been  fiwi 
as  thirty  feet.    The  writing,  as  in  all  ant       .  r 
ever  material,  is  in  columns,  extended  in  tw        n. 
length  of  the  roll,  with  a  blank  strip  betweten  uiM 
Ec^yptian    papyri,   the  lines  run   in   the  diraetio 
length  of  the   pap}TUs  for  six  or  eight  iDdlH»  a 
the  scribe  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  piMnM^  b 
now  page  to  the  left  of  the  first,  leaving  Wween 
and  second  pa<;e  a  small  blank  strip,  which  of  eon 
he  in  the  direction  of  the  breadth  of  thepapynn. 
cases  the  pages  aie  divided  by  per)>endicular  imts 
drawn  with  a  rule.  We  know  f^rom  Ilerodotas  thati 
ians  wrote  from  right  to  left  hke  the  Hebrewt  a 
and  this  fact  is  readily  proved  by  the  inspection  of : 
The  commencement  sometimes  contains  a  drawing 
characters  larger  than  the  rest,corresponding  to  cap 
in  our  writing ;  these  characters  always  stand  at  tb 
tremity  of  the  line.   The  form  of  the  strokes  ol 
characters  shows  clearly  that  in  making  them  the  u. 
from  right   to  left.     The  last  line  of  a  page,wbi 
a  complete  line,  terminates  in  such  a  way  as  tosk 
commenced  at  the  right  side.    Where  a  phrase 
not  completed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  iheeobu 
it  is  found  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  or  column  t 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  such  eases  this  is  the  eoi 
of  the  incomplete  phrase  or  period,  becausA  the 
(that  at  the  bottom  of  one  page,  and  that  at  the  t 
next)  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  papyus  in  one  c 
series.     The  same  characters  are  often  recognised  m 
mencementof  the  different  pages,  and  these  i 
often  written  in  red  ink.     Sometimes  the  fl       lui 
pages  arc  exactly  the  same.  (*The  British  MtUv 
Antiquities,'  vol,  li.,  ch.  7,  in  the  Library  of  m 
Knowledge.)    A  framed  papyrus  (No.  16)  in  tbv 
room  of  the  British  Museum  is  a  good  specimen  of 
of  writing. 

Besides  the  papyri  written  in  the  cnchoral  oi 
language,  there  are  others  marked  with  hieroglypl 
torial  characters,  and  these  are  generally  divided 
lines  into  narrow  columns  of  one  inch  or  le»s  m  b 
which  the  symbols  are  placed  one  under  another, 
columns  are  airanged  from  right  to  left,  as  in  the 
writing. 

Many  papyri  written  in  Greek  have  also  been 
^g[yp^  some  of  which  are  interesting  as  bcmi^  I 
written  records  of  any  language  that  is  under^:a 
times.  The  Greek  papyrus  of  Mr.  Grey,  now  tu  ili 
Museum,  is  probably  of  n.c.  135,  and  contains  the  tr 
of  a  deed  of  sale,  the  text  of  which,  in  enchorial  cbaj 
on  a  papy  rufl  at  Paris  *  and  another  copy,  likewiie  u 
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V  was  brought  to  Berlin  from  Egypt,  by  General  von 
The  identity  of  the  three  is  proved  by  their  having 
registry  on  them  in  Greek.  An  English  translation 
ek  papyrus  is  given  in  the  above-quoted  chapter  of 
tian  Antiquities,'  with  the  text  in  the  appendix,  and 
translation  of  a  Greek  papyrus  from  Thebes,  con- 
kother  deed  of  sale,  dated  in  the  reign  of  Cleopatra 
my  her  son,  about  106  b.c. 

yptian  museum  at  Leyden  contains  one  hundred 
seven  papyri,  some  in  Greek,  others  in  enchorial, 
ieroglyphic  characters,  and  some  bilingual, 
i  among  the  Vatican  papyri  a  specimen  written  in 
rial  or  common  characters,  on  which  Champollion 
le.  expressing  the  twelfth  year  of  Psammetichus, 
Several  papyrus  rolls  of  the  age  of  Darius,  the  son 
pes,  are  said  to  be  in  the  collections  of  Paris  and 

re  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  (v.  58),  that 
papyrus  was  an  article  of  commerce,  and  a  ma- 
writing  long  before  his  time.  He  calls  it  byblos, 
Egyptian  name  of  the  papyrus  plant,  from  which 
he  Greek  name  *  biblion,'  for  book,  has  been  de- 
here  was  a  town  in  the  Delta  called  Byblus.  *  The 
lys  Herodotus,  *  annually  springs  up;  after  it  is 
•om  the  marshes,  the  top  is  cut  off  and  converted 
;ut  use  from  the  other  parts.  The  bottom  part 
,  to  the  length  of  about  one  foot  and  a  half,  they 

eatable  commodity.'  And  in  other  passages  he 
cidentally  the   uses   to  which  the  top   part  was 

The  priests  wear  shoes  made  of  the  byblos;  the 
J  Egyptian  boats  are  made  of  byblos ;  the  priests 
e  out  of  a  byblos  roll  the  names  of  three  hun- 
hirty  kings.'  With  the  possession  of  Egypt  by 
J  the  use  of  papyrus  increased,  and  was  for  many 
n  important  branch  of  export  from  that  countr}' ; 
igh  linen,  parchment,  and  other  kinds  of  writing 
vere  used,  we  may  infer  from  passages  in  antient 
It  none  was  in  so  great  demand  as  papyrus.  The 
Lity  of  papyri  found  at  Herculaneum  proves  the 
use  of  it  in  Italy.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
iry  Cassiodorus  (xi.,  Ep.  38),  in  one  of  his  letters, 
ted  the  world  on  the  abolition  by  king  Theodoric 
I  duty  on  imported  papyrus ;  and  speaks  in  ani- 
ms  of  the  usefulness  and  general   use  of  that 

Papyrus  continued  to  be  used  in  Italy  till  about 
Qth  or  twelfth   century,  when  it  was  superseded 

paper  introduced  from  Asia.  There  is  a  papyrus 
a,  of  the  twelfth  century,  containing  a  brief  of  pope 
.  in  favour  of  that  archiepiscopal  see. 
yptian  papyri  found  in  rolls  under  the  swathings 
es  are  often  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but 
eat  care  in  handling  and  unrolling  them,  being 
id  brittle  to  the  touch.  M.  Jomard  (Description 
e,  vol.  iii.,  p.  119)  gives  useful  directions  concern- 
Ihod  for  unrolling  them.  Papyrus  rolls  are  also 
arthen  vessels.  The  colour  of  the  papyi-us  is  a 
fellow,  and  the  characters  and  the  drawings  are 

perfectly  legible ;  in  some  specimens  the  writing 
d  clear  black.  A  papyrus-book  made  of  sheets  of 
ewed  together  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Dr. 
I  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  MS.  is  a 
reek,  of  part  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 
)yri  found  at  Herculaneum  are  burnt  almost  to 
nd  after  all  the  trouble  which  has  been  taken,  and 
uity  that  has  been  displayed  in  unrolling  and 
g  many  of  them,  little  or  nothing  has  been  found 
the  pains.  They  consist  chiefly  of  Greek  sophists 
ricians,  works  on  music,  medicine,  and  the  arts, 
on  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  &c.  None  of 
storical  works  or  fragments  have  been  discovered 
em.  The  work,  *  Herculanensium  Voluminum 
rsunt,'  published  at  Naples,  the  last  volume  of 
eared  in  1827,  contains  the  text  of  the  deciphered 
I  any  other  Greek  and  Latin  papyri  of  various 
cattered  about  the  various  libraries  and  museums 

yrus  reed  has  become  scarce  in  Egypt ;  but  it  is 
as  still  existing  about  the  lake  Menzaleh,  near 
There  is  a  Sicilian  water-plant  resembling  the 
hich  is  found  in  the  Anapus  near  Syracuse,  from 
samples  of  paper  have  been  manufactured  in 
c»,  according  to  the  antient  method  for  preparing 
'hich  is  described  by  Pliny  (xiii.  11,  12). 


The  name  for  paper  in  the  Spanish,  French,  German,  and 
English  languages  is  derived  from  that  of  papyrus,  whilst 
the  Italian  has  retained  the  Latin  word  *  charta,'  which  wag 
used  for  parchment  and  other  materials  for  writintj. 

PAR  OF  EXCHANGE.    [Exchange.] 

PAR  VAGUM.     [Brain.] 

PARA\  or,  with  its  full  title,  Santa  Maria  de  Belem 
do  Gram  Pard,  is  a  town  in  Brazil,  in  T  18'  S.  lat.  and 
48**  22'.  W.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  eastern  banks  of  a  wide 
river,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  river  Tocan- 
tins  with  the  Tagipuru,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Araazonas, 
and  is  called  Rio  do  Para.  Opposite  the  town  the  river  is 
about  seven  miles  wide,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  its 
mean  width  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  more  than  seventy 
miles.  This  extensive  sheet  of  water  contains  numerous  low 
and  woody  islands,  many  of  which  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  banks  of  mud,  with  only  a  few  feet  of  water  on 
them.  The  navigable  channel  is  winding  and  generally  of 
no  considerable  width.  The  approach  of  vessels  to  the  town 
is  accordingly  rather  difficult  and  tedious.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  town  is  the  Rio  Guam^,  a  considerable  stream, 
which  joins  the  Rio  do  Par^  by  a  westerly  course.  The 
streets  of  Par^  are  wide  and  straight,  and  intersect  one 
another  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
stone,  but  not  high,  consisting  rarely  of  more  than  two 
floors  and  frequently  of  only  one.  They  are  only  white- 
washed, and  frequently  without  glass  windows.  The  cathe- 
dral is  large  and  has  a  fine  appearance.  The  best  edifice  in 
the  town  is  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  now  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  Parii :  a  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  by 
the  college,  in  which  young  persons  study  divinity.  The 
church  contiguous  to  the  college  has  been  converted  into 
an  hospital.  The  palace  of  the  governor  and  the  custom- 
house are  also  good  buildings. 

In  1820  the  population  was  estimated  at  24,500,  and  it 
has  probably  increased  since  that  time.  It  consists  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Creoles  and  a  larger  number  of 
aborigines,  the  number  of  negroes  being  much  less  in  pro- 
portion than  in  other  seaports  of  Brazil.  The  Indians  are 
occupied  as  menial  servants,  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  porters, 
but  they  do  not  exercise  trades. 

The  commerce  of  ParSi  is  considerable  and  increasing.  The 
exports  consist  of  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  cacao,  cotton, 
vanilla,  copaiba*  pitch,  copal,  fustic,  timber,  wood  for 
cabinet-work,  tobacco,  ropes  made  from  the  fibres  of  palm- 
trees,  sarsaparilla,  rice,  mandioc,  starch,  Indian- rubber,  pe- 
churim-beans,  tonquin-beans,  tamarinds,  Cassia  caryophyl- 
lata,  indigo,  amotto,  and  Brazil  nuts.  To  these  must  be  added 
hides,  horns,  and  horses:  the  horses  are  exported  to  the 
English  islands  in  the  West  tndies,  especially  to  Barbadoes. 
The  latter  articles  are  supplied  by  the  island  of  Ma- 
rajo,  which  lies  opposite  the  town  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Rio  do  Parik.  Only  the  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  Indian-rubber  are  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town ;  the  other  articles  are  brought  from  the  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Amazonas,  and  frequently  from  a  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  miles  and  more.  PariL  sends  several 
articles  of  European  manufacture  by  way  of  the  Amazonas 
and  Rio  Tapayos  to  the  western  interior  province  of  Mat  to 
Grosso,  from  which  it  receives  gold  in  exchange.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  trans- 
plant to  the  vicinity  of  this  town  cinnamon- trees,  clove- 
trees,  and  nutmeg-trees,  and  though  the  plantations  were 
afterwards  neglected,  they  still  exist,  and  supply  small 
quantities  of  these  articles  for  exportation. 

The  town  was  founded  in  1615  by  Francisco  Caldeyra. 
At  first  its  growth  was  slow,  but  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  Pombal  formed  a  just  notion  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas,  he 
favoured  this  town,  and  it  prospered  accordingly.  From 
that  time  to  1836  the  town  increased  rather  rapidly.  In 
1 836  its  prosperity  was  checked  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Indians  of  the  province,  who  took  possession  of  the  town 
and  kept  it  for  about  six  months :  but  at  present  it  has 
nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  disastrous  event. 

(Spix  and  Martius,  Rei&e  in  Brasilien;  Smyth  and 
Lowe*s  Journey  from  Lima  to  Para.) 

PARABLE  {irapaPoXfi,  *  a  comparison  or  similitude ')  is 
defined  by  Bishop  Lowth  as  '  a  continued  narrative  of  a  fic- 
titious event,  applied  by  way  of  simile  to  the  illustration  of 
some  important  truth.'  {Prceiect.,  x.)  It  is  a  speries  of 
fable,  and  differs  from  the  apologue  by  narrating  events 
which,  though  fictitiou.s  are  not  impossible  to  have  hap- 
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pened.  [Fablk]  This  mode  of  instruotion  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, eBpecially  ainonc;  the  eastern  nations.  In  the  Old 
Testament  we  have  examples  of  it  in  the  parahle  of  Nathan 
to  David  (2  Sam.,  xii.  l-U),  in  that  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah 
(2  Sam.,  xiv.  1-13),  and  repeatedly  in  the  writing:*  of  the 
prophets  (Is.,  v.  1-7  ;  Ezek.,\\\,  xvi.,  xix.,  xxxiii.,  &c.).  The 
parable  of  Jotham,  which  is  oAeu  spoken  of  as  the  most 
antient  parable  in  existence  (Judges,  ix.  7-15),  is  pro- 
perly an  apologue.  In  the  New  Testament  parables  form 
a  most  marked  feature  of  our  Saviour*s  teaching.  (See 
the  (gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.)  Lowth  lays 
down  as  the  essential  qualities  of  a  parable,  that  the  image 
must  be  well  known  and  applicable  to  the  subject,  and 
its  meaning  clear  and  definite ;  it  must  be  elegant  and 
beautiful  in  itself;  all  its  parts  and  appendages  must  be 
perspicuous  and  pertinent ;  and  the  literal  must  never  be 
confounded  with  the  metaphorical  sense. 

Many  of  the  Scripture  parables  are  accompanied  by  an 
explanation,  which,  of  course,  fixes  the  sense.  Where  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  intended  meanint^  must  be  gathered 
fVom  a  consideration  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  parable 
itself,  the  context  in  which  it  occurs,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  uttered. 

Besides  its  usual  signification,  this  word  u  employed  in 
the  S<?ripturefi  in  the  following  senses  • — a  proverb,  a  famous 
saying,  a  thing  darkly  or  figuratively  expressed,  and  a  visible 
type  or  emblem. 

PARA'BOLA.  The  probable  origin  of  this  name,  as 
applied  to  one  of  the  conic  sections,  may  be  seen  in  Rect- 
angle. As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Conic  Sections 
[Ellipse  and  Hyperbola],  we  shall  here  give  a  small  col- 
lection of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  this  curve. 
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1.  Let  a  point  P  move  in  such  a  way  that  its  distance  SP 
from  a  fixed  point  S  is  always  the  same  as  its  perpendicular 
distance  PM  from  a  given  line  ML.  This  point  ¥  describes 
what  is  called  a  parabola. 

2.  llie  line  LS,  perpendicular  to  LM,  produced,  is  the 
arts,  or  principal  diameter ;  and  any  line  PV  parallel  to  it 
18  called  a  diameter.  The  point  S  is  \\\e  focus,  and  the  line 
LM  the  directrix.  The  ordinate  SK  drawn  through  the 
focus  is  called  the  semi-latus-rectum,  and  double  of  it  is  the 
latus  rectum.  Tlie  same  phrase  is  used  for  the  ordinate 
drawn  through  the  focus  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola. 

3.  SA  is  equal  to  AL,  and  SK  to  twice  AS. 

4.  If  an  ellipse  be  described  with  the  vertex  A  and  the 
focus  S.  the  farther  the  centre  is  from  the  point  S,  the  more 
nearly  will  the  part  of  the  ellipse  which  falls  \\ithin  a  given 
ordinate  PN  coincide  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
parabola:  and  the  same  of  an  hyperbola  drawn  with  the 
vertex  A  and  focus  S.  And  a  parabola  may  be  considered 
as  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  with  a  given  focal  distance  AS, 
and  a  centre  at  an  infinite  distance. 

:>.  The  tangent  PT  bisects  the  angle  MPS,  and  SP  is 
equal  to  ST.  and  AN  to  AT.     The  line  SY  drawn  perpcn-  j 
dicular  to  the  tangtnt  from  the  fucu.s  alwavs  meets  PT  \\\  a  ' 
point  of  the  tangent  drawn  through  A.       '  I 

6.  If  PG   bo'  drawn  perptnidicular   to   1*T,  then  SP  is  ' 
equal  to  SG,  and  NG  is  always  equal  to  twice  AS.  1 


7.  The  square  on  PN  is  equal  to  four  tiinci  the  i 

under  AN  and  AS. 

8.  The  area  ANP  is  two-thirds  of  NZ.  the  i 
under  AN  and  NP. 

9.  If  QQ'  bo  drawn  parallel  to  PT  through  anj 
of  the  diameter  PV,  QQ'  is  bisected  io  V,  and  tb«  i 
QV  is  equal  to  four  times  the  rectansle  und« 
PV. 

10.  The  square  on  SY  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
andSP. 

In  applied  mathematics  the  parabola  was  in 
great  importance,  both  as  being  toe  curve  in  vbid 
was  supposed  to  move,  and  as  that  in  which  a  «ai 
or  other  projectile  would  move  were  it  not  for  lb«  r 
of  the  air.  It  is  still  sometimes  used  as  the  appn> 
to  the  elongated  ellipse  in  which  a  comet  mofia. 
more  accurate  investigations  which  deduct  tht  feal  ] 
proiectile,  see  Gunnery. 

PARABOLOID.    The  simplest  form  of  this  t 
the  paraboloid  of  revolution,  made  by  the  lefoU^i 
parabola  about  its  axis.     For  the  otnor  mtantnt 
term,  see  Surfaces  of  the  Srcoiid  Dsoxbb. 

PARACE'LSUS,  the  name  commonly  given  1 
extraordinary  person,  who  called  himself  by  the  c< 
and  high-sounding  ap))ellatiou  Philippus  Aurboi.i 
PHRASTus  Paracelsus    Bombast,  ab    Hobi 
which  is  sometimes  added  the  epithet  Emuam. 
these  names  it  is  difficult  to  say  whieh.  if  anv, 
longed  to  him ;  for  though  he  seems  to  have 
phrastus  better  than  any  of  the  others,  and  : 
in  his  will  and  his  letter  to  Erasmus)  ciSX  m 

alone,  and  though  he  says,  in  his  book  caaiou , 
*£t  Naturae  et  Baptismatis  jure  The 
still  ho  was  wont  to  pay  so  little  regaru  iv  &n     . « 
his  words  or  actions,  that  he  cannot  safelv  bt       •* 
in  such  a  trifle  as  this.    The  place  of  hia  I  k 

uncertain,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  hf^^^goi 
1493,  at  Einsiedeln  in  the  canton  of  Schw  ju 

of  which,  '  HelvetisD  Eremus,'  caused  h 
called  *  Eremita.'     (See  however  Halk>r. 
Pract.,  tom.  ii.)  H  is  father  was  a  physician,  \ 
in  alchemy,  astrology,  and  medicine :  be  Wm  _ 
educated,  and  he  confesses  himself  that  be  i 
books  and  had  a  horror  of  languages,  inaoi 
time  he  did  not  open  a  book  for  ten  years  1 
quite  confirmed  by  the  internal  testimoa^  ^ 
which  are  as  unintelligible  from  their  style 
stance.     Ho  soon  commenced  a  wandering      _ 
some  years  in  travelling  over  almost  all  Kniope  an 
bly  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.    He  had  a  mo 
desire  for  information  of  all  sorts,  and  negleeted  s 
tunity  of  acquiring  it ;  but  he  seems  to  have  < 
little  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  in  », 

consulted  conjurors,  old  women,  and  «|tMVi»  m  v 
scnption,  quite  as  much  as  pbysieiana  and  phii 
The  most  valuable  acquisition  that  he  made  in  hi 
was  an  acquaintance  with  metallic  chemisiry,  bt 
which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  several  vom 
and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  hisfiune.  In  i«s 
chosen  to  be  professor  of  medicine  and  natunl  pb 
at  Basel,  and  commenced  his  course  of  lectnrea  br 
some  sulphur  in  a  brazen  chafing-dish,  and  pi 
into  the  flame  the  works  of  Galen  and  Aviet  ■ 
•  Sic  vos  ardebitis  in  gehennfi.'  He  leet  u  •■ 
iMixn  and  partly  in  German,  which,  togethet  » 
gular  manners  and  the  novelty  of  his  opinmu^  r 
him  extremely  popular.  In  consequence  nowe 
pute  with  the  magistrates  about  the  amount  of  m  «r 
he  demanded  of  one  of  the  canons,  ho  left  Bitfel  i 
a  year,  and  recommenced  his  wandering  lile.  He 
stayed  long  in  one  place,  but  lived  chiellv  in  tMrerrt 
he  scarcely  ever  took  off  his  clothes  by'day  or  nigb 
though  he  had  hitherto  lived  a  very  temperate  1 
taken  nothing  but  water,  he  now  spent  wbc4e  nij 
drinking  with  the  lowest  company.  He  still  roai 
his  reputation  by  occasionally  effecting  tome  extrao 
cures  by  means  of  his  powerful  medicines,  but  hisi 
were  equally  conspicuous.  At  last,  after  passing  ti 
many  vicissitudes,  the  boasted  possessor  of  ihephdon 
stone  and  the  elixir  of  life  died  in  great  poverty  in  i 
Salzburg,  in  the  Tyrol,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eighi 
Ah  might  be  expected,  Paracelsus  has  been  as  mu 
tolled  bv  his  admirers  as  he  was  deiipifiJ  aac 
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iVith  respect  to  his  moral  and  religious  character, 
to  have  been  nothing  to  admire  :  he  was  totally 
piety,  and  his  theological  opinions  (if  they  de- 
alled  such)  were  a  confused  mixture  of  infidelity, 
absurdity:  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  inlying 
anism,  in  vanity  and  arrogance,  he  has  been 
lied  and  never  surpassed.  If  any  one  is  inclined 
i  juflgmcnt  of  him  too  harsh  and  severe,  he  will 
idantly  confirmed  by  tlie  passages  quoted  from 
itings  and  those  of  his  personal  acquaintances 
,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  *  Hist,  de  la  Med.'  His 
talents  and  acquirements  are  not  much  more 
'  respect :  but  in  order  to  estimate  these  fully, 
considered — I,  as  a  chemist;  2,  as  a  physician; 
philosopher.  1.  Asa  chemist  (tliough  probably 
f  his  time),  he  falls  far  short  of  his  predecessor 
tine.  'His  original  discoveries,'  says  Brande, 
ual  of  Chemistry,'  *  are  few  and  unimportant, 
it  merit  lies  in  the  boldness  and  assiduity  which 
I  in  introducing  chemical  preparations  into  the 
cdiod,  and  in  subduing  the  prejudices  of  the 
hysicians  against  the  productions  of  the  labora- 
though  we  can  fix  upon  no  particular  discovery 
t  found  his  merits  as  a  chemist,  and  though  his 
deficient  in  the  acumen  and  knowledge  displayed 
This  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors, 
•ble  that  he  gave  a  most  important  turn  tophar- 
ihemistry,  and  calomel,  with  a  variety  of  mer- 
itimonial  preparations,  as  likewise  opium,  came 
use.*  He  pretended  (as  was  hinted  above)  to 
ecret  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir 
es  various  other  preparations  called  by  strange 
J  names,  such  as 'the  Quintessence,'  *theAr- 
''itriol,*  *Azoth,'  &c:  the  composition  of  his 
*  he  is  supposed  never  to  have  revealed,  and  in 
tionary  at  the  end  of  his  works  we  are  merely 
LudanumTheophr.  Paracelsiest  medicina  laude 
abus  tantum  rebus  constans,  quibus  excellen- 
ndo  reperiri  ncqucunt,  qu5  morbos  omnes  fere 
.  As  a  physician  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any 
ill ;  and  though  his  epitaph  declares  that  *  Le- 
;ram,  Hydropisim,  aliaque  insanabilia  corporis 
rificA  arte  sustulit,'  we  are  told  on  the  other 
le  killed  many  of  his  patients,  or  at  least  made 
than  they  were  before.'  (Libavius,  Hist  Panac, 
loted  by  Le  Clerc.)  His  medical  writings  are 
)f  credulity  or  imposture.  He  says  that  it  is 
a  man  alone  to  create  a  living  child  resembling 
pect  those  born  of  women,  only  much  smaller, 
directions  for  doing  so,  too  absurd  and  indecent 
.  He  explains  minutely  the  analogy  which  he 
exist  between  the  Macrocosmus,  or  external 
be  MicrocosmuSt  or  human  body,  and  says  that 
ian  ought  to  be  able  to  point  out  in  man  the  east 
e  signs  of  the  zodiac,  &c.  {Paragranum,  Tract, 
that  the  human  body  consists  of  nothing  but  sul- 
>ry,  and  Salt.  (Paramirum,  lib.  i.)  He  professes 
I  magic  (though  in  this  he  was  not  more  credu- 
is  contemporaries),  and  boasts  of  having  received 
Galen,  and  of  having  disputed  with  Avicenna  in 
e  of  the  infernal  regions.  {Paragranum,  Praef.) 
most  remarkable  cures  were  cases  of  syphilitic 
jstinate  ulcers,  and  his  *Chirurgia  Magna'  and 
Vlinor'  have  been  more  esteemed  than  perhaps 
ither  works.  In  extracting  an  arrow  or  other 
n  a  wound,  he  recommends  (when  all  other 
the  use  of  certain  verba  constellata,  which  will 
cceed.  3.  With  respect  to  his  philosophical  (or 
')  opinions,  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  what 
lot  only  from  the  great  obscurity  of  the  subject- 
is  works,  but  also  from  the  new  words  that  he 
i  slill  more  from  the  peculiar  and  arbitrary 
he  puts  upon  those  in  common  use.  Iliadus, 
:htram,  Donior,  Cagastrum,  Evcster,  Trarames, 
^,  are  some  of  those  invented  by  himself,  and 
»  intr'Uigiblc  cxplan-ition  is  to  bo  foun'l.  *  He 
use,'  says  Tcnnemunn  (Manual  of  Philos.)  '  of 
c  writers,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  render  po- 
:;xpounded  with  a  lively  imagination.  Among 
I  mystic  notions  were  those  of  an  internal  illu- 
n  emanation  from  the  Divinity,  the  universal 
'  all  things,  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the 
orld,  and  the  vitality  of  the  elements,  which  he 


regarded  as  spirits  encased  in  the  visible  bodies  presented 
to  our  senses.'  •  These  are,*  says  Hallam  (Liter.  qfEuro^ye) 
the  silvains  (sylphs),  undines,  or  nymphs,  gnomes,  and  sala* 
manders.  It  is  thus  observable  that  he  first  gave  these 
names,  which  rendered  afterwards  the  Rosicrucian  fables 
so  celebrated.  These  live  with  man,  and  sometimes  (except 
the  salamanders)  bear  children  to  him ;  they  know  future 
events  and  reveal  them  to  us ;  they  are  also  guardians  of 
hidden  treasures,  which  may  be  obtained  by  their  means/ 
The  writer  may  apologise  in  Hallam's  words,  and  confess 
that  *  he  may  perhaps  have  said  too  much  about  paradoxes 
so  absurd  and  mendacious ;  but  literature  is  a  garden  of 
weeds  as  well  as  of  flowers,  and  Paracelsus  forms  a  link  in 
the  history  of  opinion  which  should  not  be  overlooked.'  His 
works,  part  of  which  are  written  in  German  and  part  in  Latin, 
and  of  which  a  complete  list  is  given  by  Haller,  in  his  *  Bi- 
blioth.  Medi<f.  Pract.,'  were  published  in  Latin  at  Frankfort, 
1603,  in  10  vols.  4to.,  and  in  German,  by  Huser,  at  Basel, 
1589-90,  also  in  10  vols.  4to.  For  more  particulars  respect- 
ing Paracelsus  and  his  opinions,  see  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la 
Med. ;  Sprengel,  Hist  de  la  Mdd. ;  Brucker.  Hist  Crit 
Philosoph. ;  Rixner  und  Siber,  Leben  und  Lehrmeinungen 
berilhmter  Physiker,  ^c,  hft.  1,  Sulzb.,  8vo.,  1819. 

PARACENTRIC,  or  'towards  the  centre,'  a  term  some- 
times used,  as  in  paracentric  velocity,  which  means  the  rate 
at  which  a  moving  body  approaches  a  certain  centre  without 
reference  to  the  rate  at  which  it  moves  in  space. 

PARACEPHALO'PHORA,  M.de  Blainville's  name  for 
his  second  class  of  Malacozoaria,  which  is  divided  by  him 
into  the  subclasses  Paracephalophora  dioica,  Paracephalo- 
phora  monoica,  and  Paracephalophora  hermaphrodita. 
[Malacology.] 

PARACHUTE,  a  French  word,  signifying  a  means  of 
preventing  a  fall.  The  first  part  of  the  word,  para,  is 
perhaps  of  Greek  origin ;  the  second  part  is  the  French 
word  chute,  a  fall,  which  is  of  Latin  origin. 

A  parachute  is  a  machine  attached  to  a  balloon,  and  is  in- 
tended to  convey  the  aeronaut  gently  to  the  earth,  in  case 
of  an  accident  happening  to  the  balloon.  It  is  in  shape  like 
an  umbrella,  and  its  construction  may  be  understood  by 
supposing  the  umbrella  to  be  large  and  strong ;  to  be  pro- 
vided with  ropes  or  stays  fastened  to  the  extremities  of  the 
whalebones,  and  brought  down  to  the  handle,  where  they 
must  be  fixed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  umbrella  from  turning 
inside  outwards.  Instead  of  the  stick,  suppose  a  metal  i\x\^Q 
to  be  fixed  in  the  centre,  with  a  rope  passing  through  it,  at- 
tached by  its  upper  extremity  to  the  balloon,  and  by  its 
lower  end  to  a  tub  or  car.  This  machine  is  a  parachute . 
while  ascending,  it  will  be  like  a  closed  umbrella,  but  it 
may  at  any  moment  be  detached  from  the  balloon  by  cutting 
the  end  of  the  rope  which  is  tied  to  the  car ;  the  resistance 
of  the  air  will  then  cause  it  to  expand,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  retard  the  velocity  of  descent. 

The  idea  of  using  such  a  machine  to  break  the  fall  from 
a  high  place  is  not  new.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago  De  la 
Loubere  relates  that  a  man  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  the 
court  of  Siam  by  descending  from  a  considerable  height  with 
such  a  contrivance.  He  used  two  umbrellas,  fastened  by 
long  slender  handles  to  a  girdle  tied  round  his  waist;  Me 
vent  le  portoit  au  hazard,  tan  tost  (\  terre,  tantost  sur  des 
arbres,  ou  sur  les  maisons,  et  tantost  dans  la  rividro'  (vol.  i., 
p.  145,  Amsterdam,  1691).  The  experiment  was  repeated  in 
France  in  17S3,  by  M.  le  Normand,  who  leaped  safely  fix)m 
the  window  of  a  house  with  a  stout  umbrella  in  his  hand 
of  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  The  descent  from  a  balloon 
was  first  tried  on  a  dog  by  Blanchard,  at  Strasburg,  in  Au- 
gust, 1787.  The  animal  was  detached  at.a  height  consider- 
ably greater  than  a  mile,  and  he  reached  the  ground  in 
safety.  Blanchard  was  less  fortunate  in  a  subsequent  ex- 
periment on  his  own  person  at  Basle,  where  he  broke  his 
leg  by  too  rapid  a  descent.  Garnerin  was  the  next  adven- 
turer; he  succeeded  in  a  trial  at  Paris  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1797,  though  the  parachute  oscillated  a  good  deal.  On 
the  4th  of  September,  1802,  Garnerin  made  a  second  descent, 
which  was  less  successful  than  his  first ;  he  left  St.  George's 
Parade,  North  Audley  Street,  in  a  parachute  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  (one  account  says  twenty-three  feet),  rose  in  about 
eight  minutes  to  a  height  estimated  at  8000  feet,  and  then 
cut  the  rope  which  attached  him  to  the  balloon.  Unluckily 
the  parachute  remained  closed,  and  for  a  few  moments  its 
motion  was  frightfully  rapid ;  but  at  length  it  burst  open 
with  some  violence,  and  the  descent  became  gradual ;  the 
shock  however  bad  caused  such  an  oscillation  in  the  machiuo 
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that  it  appeared  to  the  spectators  to  be  at  times  quite  hori-  f 
sontal.  But  the  vibration  diminishc<l  as  the  parachute  ' 
ncarcd  the  ground,  and  Garncrin  alighted  safe  in  a  Held 
near  tht*  Sraall-pox  Hospital  in  St.  Pancras.  But  although 
safe,  he  was  unable  to  speak,  blood  issued  from  his  ears  and 
nose,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation ;  he  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  from  the  first  rapid  descent,  and  its 
sudden  cessation ;  but  the  consequences  were  less  serious 
than  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  he  was  well  enough 
in  a  few  minutes  to  address  the  crowds  assembled  to  witness 
the  attempt ;  the  same  shock  had  broken  one  of  the  stays, 
and  this  probably  was  partly  the  cause  of  the  great  oscilla- 
tion. We  are  not  aware  that  Garnerin  ever  repeated  the 
experiment,  but  the  writer  of  this  notice  in  1816  twice  wit- 
nessed the  descent  of  Miss  Garnerin,  his  daughter,  from 
great  elevations;  in  both  cases  the  fall  was  gradual  and 
easy ;  and  in  one  he  saw  her  in  less  than  a  minute  after  she 
reached  the  ground,  and  before  she  left  the  car ;  she  did 
not  then  appear  in  the  smallest  degree  di8comiK>sod. 

An  unhap]w  and  fatal  experiment  was  recently  tried  in 
Ix>ndon  by  Mr.  Qpckinff.  This  gentleman  (incorrectly  in 
our  opinion)  attributed  tne  dangerous  vibration  of  Garncrin*s 
paraclnite  to  its  general  form ;  and  supposed  that  if,  instead 
of  having  the  hollow  side  downwards,  a  parachute  were 
made  like  an  umbrella  turned  upside  down,  there  would  be 
no  disturbance  in  its  descent.  He  therefore  made  one  in 
this  form.  The  diameter  was  thirty-four  feet,  and  as  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  close  in  its  descent,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  this  by  puttinc;  a  heavy  wooden  hoop  around  it; 
it  had  also  a  hole  in  the  middle  six  feet  in  diameter.  The 
balloon  to  which  this  ponderous  machine  was  attached  left 
Vauxhall  Gardens  on  the  24th  of  July,  1837,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  As  soon 
as  the  parachute  ^as  cut  away,  it  fell  with  rapidity  ;  its 
vibrations  were  violent,  the  large  hoop  broke,  and  Coeking 
fell,  dreadfully  mutilated,  at  Lee  near  Blackhcath,  about 
six  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  ascent. 

The  result  had  nearly  been  equally  fatal  to  the  persons  in 
the  car  of  the  balloon :  the  sudden  liberation  of  the  parachute 
caused  such  a  rapid  ascent  that  the  gas  was  forced  out  with 
great  rapidity,  and  for  nearly  five  minutes  they  were  so  com- 
pletely enveloped  with  it  that  for  a  time  they  were  deprived 
of  sight  and  suficred  great  pain.  Most  luckily  they  had 
prot  idod  a  large  silken  bag  full  of  atmospheric  air  and  fur- 
nished with  two  metal  tubes;  these  they  applied  to  their 
moitths,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  breathe  ;  without  such  a 
precaution  suffocation  would  have  been  inevitable. 

Three  formulas  have  been  given  for  calculating  the  velo- 
city of  descent  of  a  parachute.    They  are— 

28-28  V^  =  r 

32-98  V~=t; 
d* 

m  which  w  is  the  weight  in  pounds  avoirdupois;  d,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  parachute ;  v,  the  number  of  feet  fall  per  second. 

According  to  the  first  of  those,  if  a  parachute  be  50  feet 
in  ditimc^ter  and  neigh  529  lbs.,  it  will  fall  11*96  feet  in  a 
secau.l ;  according  to  the  second,  the  fall  will  be  13  01  feet; 
acooidnig  to  the  third,  15  17  feet:  the  truth  may  lie  be- 
tween. 

In  thc-e  three  cases,  the  shock  felt  on  landing  would  be 
nearly  cfjual  to  that  caused  by  a  leap  from  heights  represented 

w  tv 

bv  the  followinij  three  formulas  respectively: — 10*5—  ;  12*4  :-; 
^      •  •  *  •  d-  il* 

ir 
\ft"J~.:;  beuig,  under  the  given  circumstances,  something 

less  than  2  feet  3  inches,  2  feet  8  inches,  and  3  feet  7  inches. 

PAKACYANOGKN.  When  cyanos^en  is  obtained  by 
heating  bic\an'.de  of  mercury  in  a  retort,  there  remains  in 
it  a  dark-coloured  substance,  which  was  found  by  Professor 
Johnston  to  be  sim.lar  in' composition  to  cyanogen,  that  is, 
composed  of  'J  uiui\alents  of  carbon  12,  and  I  equivalent 
of  azote  14  =  2r».  li  ap))eari  therefore  that  it  is  a  bicar- 
buret  of  azote,  ist)merie  wiih  cyanogen,  but  difiering  from 
it  essentially  in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  the 
paracyunogen  being  bolid  and  cyanogen  gasw>us  in  its  form. 
This  compound  is  aUo  formed  when  nicicury  i?»  kept  ui  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  cvanni;en. 

Paracyaoogcn  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  atid  nitric  acids,  and 


forms  a  compound  in  which  an  equiralent  of 
combined  with  8  equivalents  of  carbon  and  4  eqa 
azote :  it  is  therefore  probably  composed  of  these  |i 
of  the  last-named  elements. 

PARADISE  (irapa^cc<roc)  is  a  wofd  of  Perti 
signifying  a  kind  of  park  or  pleasure-ground  eD( 
walls,  and  well  watered  and  planted,  and  stocked 
mals  for  the  chase.  (Pollux,  ix.  13 ;  Gellius,  iL 
adopted  into  the  Greek  language,  and  applied  tc 
sant  place.    The  Septuagint  translators  use  thi 

njrp,  the  garden  qf  Eden.vrhere  God  pboed  tb 

upon  his  creation.     (Gen.,  ii.S:  iii.  23.)     Resp 
situation  of  this  place  we  are  told,  in  Gen.  ii.  8- 
lay  eastward  in  the  land  of  Eden,  and  that  il  w 
by  a  river,  which,  aAer  passing  through  the^nnk 
into  four  streams,  of  which  the  first,  Pisc" 
land  of  Havilah,  where  there  was  gold,  1 
pearl  or  a  sort  of  gum  resin),  and   the        *.  m 
second,  Gihon,  compassed  the  land  of  Ci        thi 
liiddekel  (the  Tigris),  which  went  toi      w 
Syria ;  the  fourth  was  the  Euphrates.    aOJ  au 
fore  to  determine  the  site  of  Paradise  most  ui 
object  to  find  two  other  rivers  which  are  to  i 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  that  ther  all 
been  branches  of  one  chief  stream.     Calviik. 
others  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  aupp 
in  Gen.  ii.  8,  to  mean  that  the  river  which  W..^ 
Paradise  in  one  stream  was  formed  by  the  coofli 
rivers  where  it  entered  the  garden  on  the  oortb  \i 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  that  it  dindei 
others  where  it  left  the  garden  at  the  soQth»  t 
two  mouths  of   the  river  formed    by  the  uni 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  now  the   Shai 
hypothesis  Gush  corresponds  to  the  prea       aaw 
antient  Susiana,  or  Kissia,  and  Havilah  tu  uM  b 
part  of  Arabia,  which  in  antient  times 
and  in  which  Strabo  places  a  people  cat        ]i 
7G7).     Eden  would  then  stand  near  th«  m 

the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphratea.  ^e  \ 
it  has  been  objected  that  it  uses  the  wo*^  ^ 
not  supported  by  the  other  passages  of 
that  name  occurs ;  that  it  is  not  clear  t 
had  antiently  two  mouths,  and  that  if  ti  avu. 
would  not  be  spoken  of  as  rivers  of  the  sa 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and  lastly, that  th« 
put  upon  the  words  of  Gen.  ii.  8,  is  not  a  naturw 

Another  theory  places  Paradise  in  the  oeighh 
Babylon,  and  finds  the  Pison  and  Gihon  in  two  of 
of  the  Euphrates. 

Rcland  and  C!almet  place  Eden  in  the  high  lai 
mcnia,  considering  that  the  text  {Gem*  ii.  P^  v 
position  near  the  sources  of  the  four  rivers.  1  ^ 
risen  the  Pbasis,  the  Gihon  the  Araiea  (« 
called  by  the  Persians  Jihon),  Havilah  the  laim 
and  Gush  the  countr}'  of  the  Gosssai  (Strabo,  xi. 
744 ;  Diod.  Sic,  xvii.  111).  The  opinion  of  Miehai 
slightly  different  from  this ;  he  takes  the  Gihon 
Oxus.  The  Pbasisof  the  antients  however  rose  nc 
nia,  but  in  Colchis. 

Some  writers  suppose  that  the  deluge  has  so  a 
physical  features  of  Asia,  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
place  answering  to  the  description  given  in  ucw 
any  one  must  perceive  that  the  author  of  that  h 
have  no  object  in  writing  the  minute  account  wb 
i^iven  of  the  position  of  l^radise,  if  some  spot  con 
to  his  description  did  not  exist  on  the  face  of  thee 
he  wrote.  It  must  be  admitted  however  tin 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  discover  the  true  po»iU 
place  are  perfectly  unsatisfactory. 

(Winers  Bihlisches  Realicorterbucht  art.  'Ed 
C.  IWenutiiller's  Handbuch  der  Bibi,  Aiierthmm 
172,  &c.) 

Paradise,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  used  for  th 
the  departed  spirits  of  the  good  between  death 
resurrection. 

(Kuinoel,  \or.  Test.  Lib.  llist.^  note  on  Luke, 
D»'d(l ridge's  Favuly  Expositor,  note  on  1  Cor.,  xii 
le\*s  20th  Sermon.] 

PARADl'SEA  (Zoolojrv;.    [Hird  of  Paradisi 

PAUADI'SI.  COUNT  AGOSTINO.  was  the 
plicw  of  A;:o>tiiu»  Paradisi.  author  of  the  *  Ale 
Uoino  nobile.'    He  was  born  at  Vignobtin  the  u 
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;io,  April  25th,  1 736,  and  was  educated  at  the  Collegio 
..sreno  at  Rome,  on  returning  from  which  he  prosecuted 
studies  diligently,  and  among  the  rest,  applied  himself 
of  English  literature.  His  talent  for  poetry  displayed 
I  &  At  an  early  age,  and  when  only  sixteen  he  was  ad- 
ted  member  of  an  *  accademia*  at  Reggio,  where  both 
Doetical  compositions  and  his  dissertations  obtained  for 

^at  distinction.   He  afterwards  visited  Genoa,  Venice, 

A>lo(i^a,  in  which  last  place  he  became  acquainted 
1  the  Marquis  Albergati   Capacelli,  and  shared  with 

in  some  of  his  dramatic  compositions.    On  the  death 

\  Abbate  Salandri,  in  1771,  Count  Firmian,  the  Austrian 
ister.  invited  Paradisi  to  accept  the  office  of  perpetual 
in  the  academy  of  Mantua ;  but  the  duke  of  Mo- 
lointed  him  professor  of  civil  economy  and  lecturer 
.nait^sr-lettres  in  the  university  of  that  city ;  and  after- 
ds  (1776)  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  count.  During 
eight  years  that  he  filled  that  chair,  his  lectures  obtained 
him  the  applause  not  only  of  his  own  countrymen,  but 
aany  eminent  foreigners.    In  1780  he  returned  to  Reg- 

where  he  held  a  distinguished  civil  employment,  de- 
ng  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits ;  but  his  health  now 
an  to  decline,  and  he  was  attacked  with  dropsy  in  the 
»r,  which  disorder  carried  him  off,  February  19th,  1783, 
is  forty-seventh  year. 

edides  his  *  versi  sciolti,'  or  poems  in  blank  verse,  which 

esteemed  both  for   their  elegance  of  style  and   their 

value,    he    published   three  volumes    of  tragedies, 

ited  f~om  the  French,  including  an  original  one  en- 

u  '  Le  Epiiidi.'     Among  his  prose  writings,  his  dloge 

•ntecuculi   is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 

oaggio  sopra   TEntusiasmo  nelle  Belle  Arti,*  shows 

ability  as  a  philosophical  critic;    while  his  knowledge 

risprudenoe  and  civil  economy  is  displayed  in  his  *  Parere 

nomico,'  and  other  productions  of  that  kind. 

AR'ADOX  (from  vapdSoKog,  *  contrary  to  received  opi- 

*)  is  a  term  applied  to  a  proposition  which  is  opposed  to 

zeoeral  belief,  ur  to  one  which  appears  at  first  sight  to 

some  previously  ascertained  truth.    The  nature 

parmuox  and  the  distinction  between  it  and  a  contra- 
on  is  clearly  explained  in  the  following  sentence  from 
»p  Horsley's  I9ih  Sermon :-  *  When  two  distinct  propo- 
IS  are  separately  proved,  each  by  its  proper  evidence,  it 
t  a  reason  for  denying  either,  that  the  human  mind, 
1  the  first  has'.y  view,  imagines  a  repugnance,  and  may 
aps  find  a  difficulty  in  connecting  them,  even  after  the 
ict  proof  of  each  is  clearly  perceived  and  understood, 
e  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  paradox  and  a  conira- 
>n.  Both  indeed  consist  of  two  distinct  propositions, 
so  far  only  are  they  alike;  for  of  the  two  parts  of  a 
-adiction,  the  one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  be 
:  of  a  paradox,  both  are  often  true,  and  yet,  when  proved 

true,  may  continue  paradoxical.  This  is  the  necessary 
squenceofeur  partial  view  of  things.  An  intellect  to 
h  nothing  should  be  paradoxical  would  be  infinite.  .  . 
I  these  cases  there  is  generally  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
i  to  each  of  the  two  contrasted  propositions,  beyond 
:b  neither  can  be  extended  without  implying  the  false- 
1  of  the  other,  and  changing  the  paradox  into  a  contra- 
ion;  and  the  whole  difficulty  of  perceiving  the  connec- 

and  agreement  between  such  propositions  arises  from 

circumstance,  that  by  some  inattention  of  the  mind 
e  limits  are  overlooked.* 

dis  word  was  also  used  by  the  Greeks  for  a  remarkable 

Dg.    Cicero,  in  his  work  entitled  *Paradoxa,'  illustrates 

of  these  paradoxes,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  stoics. 

ae  propositions  are  the  following: — 1,  The  honourable 

the  only  good.     2,  Virtue   is  sufficient  for  happiness. 

^  sins  and  right  actions  are  equal.     4,  Every  fool  is 

id.    5,  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and  every  fool  is  a 

^«.    6,  The  wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

PARAFFIN.     [H\DROGKS -Cu'burets.] 

PAR.4GUAY  is  a  republic  of  Suuth  America,  situated 

vlyin  the  centre  of  that   continent,  between   20**  and 

*30'S.  lat.  and  55**  and  62**  W.  long.   It  extends  in  length 

outh  to  north  about  500  miles,  and  its  average  width 

ae  about  200  miles.     The  area  consequently  may  be 

ted  at  about  100,000  square  miles,  or  perhaps  some- 

tess;  so  that  it  covers  a  surface  of  about  16,000  square 

more  than  GreiU  Britain.     On  its  western  side  runs 

^raguay  river,  which  divides  it  from  the  desert  called 

■*»       Chaco,  which  is  included  in  the  territories  of  the 

republic  of  La  Plata.    On  the  east  and  south  flows 
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the  Paran&,  which  separates  it  from  the  Brazilian  province 
of  S.  Paulo,  and  from  the  state  of  Corrientcs,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  republic  of  La  Plata.    On  the  north  it  borders 
on  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  in  this  part 
the  boundary-line    runs   partly  along  the  range  of  the 
Amambahy  Mountains,  and  partly  follows  the  course  of  the 
river  Yvincima.     The  northern   frontier  however  is    not 
exactly  determined,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  two  independent  tribes  of  natives,  the  Mbay&a 
and  Guaycurus,  and  no  settlements  of  whites  have  been 
formed  either  on  the  side  of  Brazil  or  on  that  of  Paraguay. 
Surface  and  SoiL^The  northern  part  of  the  country  is 
mountainous.   From  the  Serra  Seiada,  one  of  the  mountain 
ranges  which  traverse  the  middle  of  Brazil  from  east  to 
west,  a  branch  detaches  itself  near  65°  W.  long,  and  1 7®  S. 
lat    This  branch  runs  for  some  distance  south-south-west, 
and  then  south,  dividing  the  tributaries  of  the  Parani, 
which  run  east,  from  those  of  the  Paraguay,  which  run  west. 
This   range  is  called  Sierra  Amambahy,  and  under  that 
name  it  enters  Paraguay  near  20°  S.  lat.     It  continues  in 
a  southern  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  24°  S.  lat.,  where  it 
turns  eastward  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Parani.  opposite  the  Sal  to  Grande  de  Sette  Quedas.    [Bra- 
zil.]   This  range  is  called  Sierra  Maracaju,  where  it  runs 
west  and  east.    That  portion  of  Paraguay  which  lies  on 
the  east  and  north  of  this  range  is  little  known,  as  it  is 
possessed  by  native  tribes,  and  only  occasionally  visited  by 
whites.    It  seems  to  have  a  very  broken  surface,  exhibiting 
a  succession  of  valleys  and  ranges  of  high  hills,  all  covered 
with  tall  forest-trees.   The  rivers  which  descend  from  it  are 
full  of  rapids  and  cataracts.     The  country  west  of  the 
SieiTa  Amambahy  seems  to  be  less  mountainous,  but  has 
likewise  a  broken  surface,  and  its  rivers  run  with  great 
velocity,  though  their  course  is  less  interrupted  by  rapids. 
It  is  also  well  wooded,  and  in  general  of  great  fertility, 
but  hitherto  the  whites  have  not  settled  in  this  part.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  that  one  half  of  the  countries  included  within 
the  boundary  of  Paraguay,  properly  speaking,  do  not  be- 
long to  it. 

The  remainder,  or  that  part  which  is  situated  south  of 
24°  S.  lat,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  pleasant 
countries  of  South  America.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  a  succession  of  hills  and  gently  sloping  eminences,  « 
and  broad  open  valleys  intersected  here  and  there  with 
lakes.  The  lower  grounds  and  plains  are  in  some  tracts 
savannahs,  and  afford  excellent  pasture-ground;  single 
palm-trees  are  dispersed  over  them.  The  hills  and  slopes 
however  are  wooded  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  fre- 
quently with  stately  forest-trees.  The  vigorous  vegetation 
shows  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  still  more  evi- 
dently proved  by  the  extent  of  cultivation.  Though  cultiva- 
tion generally  occurs  only  in  detached  patches  and  isolated 
tracts,  it  is  certain  that  no  part  of  the  interior  of  America 
has  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  soil  under  cultivation  as  the 
southern  half  of  rara$;uay.  But  there  are  some  tracts  less 
favourable  for  agriculture.  Nearly  thirty  miles  south  of 
Assuncion  begins  a  low  tract  of  alluvial  soil,  which  is 
covered  with  extensive  marshes  partly  occupied  bv  shallow 
pools  of  water.  It  is  several  miles  in  width,  and  extends 
along  the  Paraguay  to  its  junction  with  the  Paran&. 
Though  in  general  destitute  of  trees,  it  is  separated  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  forests,  which  supply  occupation  to  a 
small  number  of  wood-cutters,  the  only  inhabitants  of  this 
tract,  who  are  frequently  swept  away  by  diseases  engen- 
dered by  the  vapours  which  rise  in  hot  weather  from 
the  swamps.  Near  the  place  where  the  Paraguay  joins  the 
Parana  the  country  is  more  elevated,  and  its  surface  is 
overgrown  with  thorny  acacias  and  underwood  of  every 
kind.  But  along  the  Parana  other  tracts  of  marshy  ground 
of  a  similar  description  extend  as  far  as  the  island  of  Apipc, 
from  which  to  the  Salto  de  Sette  Quedas  the  hills  and  ele- 
vated ground  come  close  up  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  This 
latter  tract  however  is  less  populous  and  cultivated  than  the 
centre  and  western  part  of  the  country,  apparently  not  from 
want  of  fertility,  but  because  it  has  not  the  same  means  of 
sending  its  produce  to  market 

Rivers,  —The  two  rivers  which  enclose  Paraguay  on  three 
sides  differ  greatly  in  their  character  as  navigable  rivers. 
The  Paraguay  is  navigable  in  all  its  extent  within  this 
country,  though  its  course  is  rather  rapid  at  its  northern 
extremity  near  the  rocky  barrier  called  Fecho  dos  Morros 
(21°  20'  S.  lat).  [Brazil,  v.,  p.  356.]  Vessels  of  300  tons 
burthen  may  ascetid  it  as  far  as  Assunclpn,  and  smaller  ves- 
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sels  pesvral  hiuidred  miles  within  the  houndary  of  Brazil. 
The  Paran&,  which  runs  alung  the  eastern  !»ide  of  the 
country,  is  much  less  favourahle  to  navigation.  The  great 
cataract,  called  Sal  to  de  Selte  Quedas,  near  24®  S.  lat. 
[Brazil, v..  357],  firms  an  insuperahle  impediment  to  navi- 
gation. Even  lower  down  there  occur  several  difficult  pas- 
sages, whore  the  river  descends  in  lonj;  rapids  over  rockv 
shoals ;  the  last  cataract  occurs  at  the  island  of  Apipc, 
iiirhore  the  river  runs  westward  to  its  junction  with  the  Pa- 
ra;^uay.  Vessels  of  .300  tons  burthen  ascend  to  this  island 
to  take  in  timber.  Some  of  the  smaller  rivers  which  ioin 
the  Paraguay,  are  navigable  to  a  short  distance  from  tneir 
junction  with  it.  but  one  of  them,  theTibiquari,  is  navigable 
above  a  hundred  miles.  It  drains  the  southern  portion  of 
the  country,  and  falls  into  the  Paraguay  near  26''  30'. 

Chmaie'and  Productions. — Paraguay  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages of  the  intertropical  rains.  The  rainv  season  occurs  in 
the  months  when  the  sun  is  in  the  soutnern  hemisphere. 
The  rains  are  far  less  abundant  than  nearer  theeauator,  but 
sufficient  to  bring  the  fertility  of  the  soil  into  full  action. 
No  meteorological  observations  have  been  published.  In 
general  the  climate  is  said  to  be  pleasant,  and  the  heat 
rarely  oppressive.  The  country  is  healthy,  except  the 
swampy  tracts  already  noticed. 

The  principal  articles  cultivated  as  food  are  maize,  batatas, 
roandioc,  yucca- root,  and  beans.  The  cultivation  of  the 
SDj^ar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton  is  rather  extensive.  The 
principal  fruit-trees  are  oranges  and  ftgs.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  jucca-root,  the  vegetables  are  bad,  and  consist 
chiedy  of  onions,  capsicums,  and  garlic.  Water-melons  and 
muiik-melons  are  abundant  and  good. 

Paraguay  pos>esses  preat  wealth  in  its  forests,  which 
contain  numerous  species  of  lofty  timber-trees,  and  dye- 
woods  for  tanning  and  other  purposes.  Several  of  them 
produce  gums  and  Indian-rubber,  and  others  are  used  for 
cabinet-work.  All  the  vessels  that  navigate  the  rivers  Para- 
guay and  Parana  are  built  of  timber  supplied  by  this  country, 
and  the  ropes  are  made  of  the  fibres  of  different  plants 
which  grow  there,  but  it  is  said  that  they  are  soon  spoiled 
by  friction  or  water.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
trees  is  that  which  yields  the  famous  herb  called  matc^  or 
Paraguay  tea  [Tba,  Paraguay],  and  which  is  extensively 
used  in  the  southern  countries  of  South  America  as  a  be- 
verage. The  country  which  separates  the  yerbales  (or 
forests  from  which  the  leaf  is  procured)  from  the  Paraguay 
is  without  cultivation,  and  covered  with  thorny  trees  inter- 
sected by  marshy  grounds. 

As  Paras^uay  does  not  contain  such  extensive  prairies  as 
those  which  occur  in  all  the  surrounding  countries,  the 
number  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  is  not  so  great,  but  it  is 
sutficicnt  for  the  internal  consumption.  Most  of  the 
animals  peculiar  to  South  America  are  found  in  this 
country;  and  the  monkeys  commit  great  depredations  on 
the  fruit-trees  and  corn-fields.  Various  kinds  of  birds,  as 
parrots  and  parroquets,  pheasants,  toucans,  humming-birds, 
and  cockatoos,  are  numerous.  The  royal  duck,  or  pato-real, 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a  goose,  with  a  red  and  varied  plumag^. 
Wild  bees  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  woods,  and 
both  honey  and  wax  constitute  articles  of  export.  Tlie 
large  ants  of  this  countrv  have  attracted  tho  attention  of 
naturalists  on  account  of  the  extensive  habitations  which 
they  build.  The  mineral  productions  are  not  known.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  Jesuits,  there  is  neither  iron 
nor  copper  in  this  country*. 

Inhabitants, — The  population  of  Paraguay  is  differently 
stated  between  300.00U  and  half  a  million.  In  a  few  of  the 
tiiwns  and  their  vicinity  live  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  whites,  and  a  larger  nuiiiber  of  mestizos,  or  descendants 
of  Spaniards  and  Indians.  The  latter  have  the  air  and  ap- 
peal ance  of  descendants  of  Europeans.  Both  these  classes 
understand  and  commonly  s{)eak  the  language  of  the  Gua- 
ranis.  This  numerous  tribe  of  aborigines,  owing  to  the 
unremitting  care  of  the  Jesuits  for  a  period  of  about  eii^hty 
years,  have  almost  entirely  adopted  the  agriculture 
and  arts  of  Europe,  as  far  as  they  are  fit  for  a  nation  in- 
habiting a  country  different  in  climate  and  other  natural 
features.  The  Guaranis  comiMse  the  hulk  of  the  population, 
and  in  their  manners  and  civilization  approach  nearer  the 
whites  who  reside  among  them  than  any  other  of  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  America :  it  may  therefore  be  hopi'd  that  in 
course  of  time  the  whole  population  will  coale>co  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  coostituto  one  nation,  by  which  all  that  ani- 
mosity will  be  removed,  which,  in  other  parts  uf  America 


exists  between  the  different  races  inhabitii 
The  political  events  which,  in  the  last  thk.. 
occurred  in  Paraguay,  must  greatly  oontri!] 
about  buch  a  union  lietween  these  races.  Somi 
as  the  Payaguas  and  Nalicunga,  are  di^perst 
Guaranis,  but  they  consist  of  a  small  number  c 

Political  Division  and  Thims. — The  repu 
into  eight  departments,  called,  after  their  ca 
cion,  Concepcion,  Santiago.  Villa- rica,  Curu^ 
laria,  S.  Fernando,  and  Santa  Hermengtlda. 
of  the  republic  is  Assuncion,  which  is  buiit  n 
of  the  Paraguay  river,  in  the  form  of  an  amph 
perly  speaking,  the  town  consists  only  of  one 
siderable  length,  which  is  surrounded  by  > 
and  a  great  number  of  small  houses,  stand 
surrounded  by  groves  of  orange-treet.  M 
are  small,  even  in  the  principal  street,  ana  ci 
a  little  shop  with  two  or  three  apartnei 
to  it.  The  main  apartment  generally  opens  d 
street,  without  any  intervening  passage.  Few 
have  flat  roofs :  the  greater  part  are  coveretl  « 
cathedral  is  a  building  without  any  preten»ioni 
ment-hou^e  is  an  extensive  edifice,  but  it  has 
and  is  built  without  taste.  The  best  buildings  ol 
a  few  convents.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  tfa 
of  Europeans  and  Indians ;  there  are  a  few  ne 
many  mulaltoes  among  them.  The  populatio 
about  10,000  souls.  Some  of  the  other  towi 
contain  from  2000  to  4000  inhabitants,  aa  V 
Concepcion,  Villa-rica,  Curuguaty.  Cazap&,  an 

Commerce. — A  country  so  fertde  and  so  nc! 
products  as  Paraguay,  besides  l)eing  inbabitet 
tion  accustomed  to  the  wants  of  Euro|)eans,  n 
a  coiiMdcrablo  commerce,  and  such  indeed  ^ 
before  its  independence,  when  it  had  a  free  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and   the  other  towns  of  La  J 
ports  from  Paruguay  to  Buenos  Ayres  alone  « 
mated  at  one  million   and  a  half  of  dollars 
They  consisted  of  about  eight  million  poui 
Paraguay  tea,  of  one  niillitm  pounds  of  lui 
cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  spirits,  &c.     As  the 
ther  south  are  either  cntirel)  destitute  of  tr« 
timber-trees,  the  exportation  of  timber  was 
able,  and  most  of  the  vessels  were  built  in  1 
since  Dr.  Francia  has  become  dictator,  he  bw 
commerce  with  forei^j^n  nations,  and  even  w 
homing  provinces,  and  lie  allows  no  one  to  It 
when  ho  has  once  entered  it. 

History. — After  the  Spaniards  had  disrov 
embouchure  of  the  La  Plata  river,  thev  mailed 
tried  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  t 
two  attempts  of  this  kind  foiled.  The  aet 
tained  only  a  small  number  of  settlers,  i 
destroyed  by  the  warlike  natives  of  the  pla 
the  Adelantado.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  wi 
considerable  number  of  vessels  to  found  a  gre 
did  not  consider  the  nuked  countries  on  boll 
river  fit  for  such  a  purpose,  and  therefore  hi 
Paran&  and  Paraguay  for  nearly  a  thousand 
came  to  Paraguay,  where  he  founded  the  tuwu 
From  this  place  the  Spaniards  by  degrees  si 
the  countries  of  South  America  south  of  20*  i 
of  the  Andes.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  thi 
sent  to  those  parts  for  the  purpose  of  oonverti: 
to  Christ ianitv.  Their  success  was  not  great 
tained  from  the  Spanisli  court  a  mandate  (ab* 
bidding  all  other  Spaniards  to  enter  their  Mis 
their  permission.  The  Jesuits  tMsttled  among 
tribe  called  the  Guaranis.  on  both  sides  of  the 
above  the  island  of  Api|»^.  and  succi>eded  in  I 
to  a  certain  decree  of  civihzation.  When  lh< 
expelled,  in  1767,  the  MisMoiies  were  inhal 
than  100,000  civilised  Indians,  of  \ihom  perl 
half  the  number  were  in  Paraguay.  They  a 
persed  through  different  parts  of  La  Plata,  but 
the  majority  settled  in  Paraguay,  which  after 
entirely  subjected  to  the  viceroy  of  BueiK> 
lUlO,  when  a  government  was  constituted  in  11 
independent  of  the  then  existing  authorities  i 
raguay  refused  to  acknowledge  this  go^enihi 
feaied  General  Belgrano,  who  had  been  sent  t< 
^uay  to  obedience.  The  country  soon  aAer 
independence.    After  some  changea  In  Urn 
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asprr  Rodriguez  de  Francla  became  dHator;  and 
is  niensurea  do  not  agrue  wilh  our  conceptions  of 
I'eriimcnl,  he  hns  preserved  the  counlrf  from  all 
y  nhii-li  Ihe  olher  Soulh  Anicrii^an  repuUica  have 
iy  experienced  iti  llieir  conlinual  dissenliont  and 
His  policy  of  excluding  all  foreigners  from  Ihe 
lusl  cuiiinltute  greaily  lo  consoliilate  the  diCTerent 
of  ihe  population  into  one  maijs,  and  to  form  them 

's  Huenns  Ayrei  and  ike  Provineei  of  the  fft'o  d«  la 
jjberison's  Letters  from  Paraguay;  BeaurooDt's 
t  Buenni  Ayres.\ 

GUAY  TEA.    [Tea.  Paraouay.] 
IBA.  or  more  correctly  PARAHYBA.is  a  riverin 
[1  drains  llie  lilloral  region  of  that  country,  ivhich 
letween  43°  and  47°W.ioiig.  and  between  21°  and 
lat.,  and  is  enclosed  on  [he  soulh  by  the  Serra  do 


psmively  short  course,  but  deserves  notice  because 
Lhe  country  lyinB  to  the  north  of  the  capital  of  Ihe 
empire,  and  is  the  flrsi  important  river  to  he  passed 
ling  into  the  interior  of  that  country.  The  valley 
by  the  two  ranges  above  mentioned  is  traversed 
lally  by  a  ridge  ofmouniains  of  inferior  elevation, 
rra  de  Paraliyba.  The  river  rises,  where  Ihi*  in- 
e  is  connected  with  llic  Serra  do  Mar,  near  44* 
g.,  and  (lows,  under  the  name  of  Paiabytinga,  west- 
il,  afiera  course  of  about  lou  mile^,  and  near  46° 
it  turns  north-east  hy  a  bend  forminf;  a  very  acute 
r  Ihe  Aldea  de  E^cada.  As  the  river  in  this  upper 
coune  descends  in  a  valley,  the  slope  of  which  is 
lie.  the  current  is  too  rapid  lo  admit  any  kind  of 
I.  From  the  Aldea  de  Esi'adn  the  river  runs  casl- 
through  a  valley  eiu'losed  by  the  Serra  de  Para- 
tbe  south  and  tho  Serras  de  Marlequeira  and 
on  the  north,  untd  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  about 
lorlh  of  Cape  de  S.Thomo,  near  41°  W.  long.  Its 
tbia  valley  exceeds  4li0  railcs,  so  that  it  runs  alto 
ice  500  mile-;.  From  the  Aldea  de  Escada  to  the 
n  of  Pendamonhauguba,  a  distance  of  50  miles,  the 
of  lhe  valley  is  some  miles  wide,  and  the  cuiTent 


as  the  valley  grows  narrower  and  the 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  About  20  miles 
^na,  the  bed  of  the  river,  nhich  has  enlarp^ed  to 
of  half  a  mile,  is  contracted  to  about  10  yards  by 
I  of  rock  on  both  sides,  which  is  more  tiian  6U  feet 
fiUO  yards  lonc-  Farther  down  it  receives  the 
two  considerable  triijularies,  the  Rio  Parabybuna 
'omba,  each  of  which  runs  above  lOO  miles.  The 
numerous   falls   is  that  of  S.  Fidelei,  which   is 

more  than  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  to  the 
is  cataract  large  rivet-boats  ascend.  The  greater 
t  valley  of  this  river  is  still  in  its  natural  state, 
sted  with  trees  of  high  growth,  which  more  than 
tt  of  Brazil  exhibit  that  vigorous  vegetation  by 
e  maritime  disiTLCts  of  that  empire  are  diatin- 
This  is  chielly  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  mois- 
e  sir  in  a  valley  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  con- 
tiot  exposed  to  any  wind.  Cultivation  has  not  yet 
t  progress,  except  in  the  widtir  portion  of  the 
ween  the  Aldea  de  Escada  and  Pendamonhangaba, 
lan  corn  and  mandioca,  as  well  as  seversl  other 
al  products,  are  raised,  especially  sugar-cane  and 
r  the  cultivation  of  which  the  climatcand  soil  seem 
.rabie.  tSpix  and  Martius,  Beise  in  Braailien ; 
I's  HUtory  qf  Brazil) 
.LACTIC  INSTRUMENT,  or  Ptolfmyt  Rutet, 

given  to  an  instrument  invented  by  Ptolemy 
ining  the  moon's  parallax,  and  described  by  him. 


h.  v.,  . 

■  fieu 


\i. 


wooden  rods  turning  on  a 
BA  =  BC;  AC  is  a  third  divided 
iirning  on  a  pin  at  .\,  and  passing  through  a  loop 
ion  of  the  rod  BC  at  C.  PQ.  a  plumb  line  by 
is  adjusted  vertically ;  E,  F,  two  sights  lixed  on 
«ident  if  A  B  be  I rtriy  perpendicular  and  any 
leeii  in  the  direction  EF,  that  AC  wdl  be  the 
e  angle  A  BC,  thai  is,  of  the  leniih  distance  of 
Al.;  may  be  divided  as  a  scale  of  equal  parts, 
9  deduced  from  a  table  of  churds,  or  aa  a  luw 


of  ehord*  to  radius  A  B,  in  which  case  the  angle  may  be 
read  off  at  once.* 

A  Bgure  of  a  similar  instrument  may  be  found  in  Tyoho 
Brabe,  Astron.  Initaur.  Mechaniea.  sheet  C.  Wo  have 
thought  Ptolemy's  Rutei  worth  notice  chietly  as  pointing 
out  a  very  cheap  and  accurate  instrument  for  obtaining  the 
time  by  the  method  of  equal  altitudes.  Let  A  B  be  a  rod 
turning  on  pivots  above  and  below,  for  instance,  between  the 
sill  and  architrave  of  a  window,  and  capable  of  being  set  per- 

endicular  by  a  plumb-line,  supposed  in  the  Rgute  to  hang 
bind  A B.  EC,  a  stout  edge-bar  turningj-ound  a  pin  at 
O,  and  fixable  in  any  direction  by  two  laths,  £  M,  C  N.  On 
E  C  a  telescope  ii  lashed  (one  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose might  aasily  be  made  of  a  tin  tube  and  spectacle- 
glasses},  wilh  one  or  more  horizon lal  wires  placed  in  iha 
focus.  If  the  limes  of  contact  of  the  sun's  limbs  with  the 
boriiontal  wires  be  observed  in  the  forenoon  and  again  in 
Ihe  afternoon  (the  axis  A  B  being  in  both  cases  truly  ad- 
justed, and  the  instrument  in  other  respects  unchanged), 
the  data  will  be  obtained  for  finding  the  time  shown  by  the 
watcli  when  the  sun  is  on  Ihe  meridian.  i>.  apparent  noon, 
with  great  accuracy  and  very  little  calculation.  (See  Schu- 
raacher'sffuZ/i/a/e/n.  p.49,&c.;  Bsily's  ToWm,  pp.92,  H8, 
and  many  other  collections.)  The  determination  of  the  error 
of  the  watch  by  equal  altitudes  of  Ihe  same  star  is  even  more 
simple,  as  there  is  then  no  motion  in  declination  to  be  al- 
lowed for,  and  the  middle  time  by  the  watch  of  similar  obser- 
vations is  the  time  when  the  star  passes  the  meridian,  or  its 
right  ascension,  which  is  known  from  the  A^oaiiMM/'nanoc, 
or  from  well-known  catalogues.  The  observer  must  be  very 
careful  to  adjust  the  inatrumenl  by  the  plumb-line  to  the 
same  po:ii lion  in  both  observations,  and  he  roust  have  a  watch 
which  will  keep  time  correctly  for  the  interval. 

Sometimes  the  word  parallaclique  is  used  lo  signify  the 
instrument  knowa  to  us  by  the  name  of  Equatorial.  La- 
lande,  Astronomie,  $  227S.  says  the  proper  word  is  paral- 
latique,  or  that  which  follows  the  pariUUl  of  stars  j  be 
reserves  paraj'aeftqtie  for  Ptolemy' t  Rule*. 

PARALLAX,  Taj>aXXa£ic,  used  in  astronomy  generally 
for  the  aQ2ular  variation  in  the  position  of  an  object 
caused  by  £e  excentrio  situation  of  the  observer  with  re- 
spect to  a  certain  point  of  reference.  Thus  the  parallax 
of  the  moon,  sun,  planets,  comets,  is  the  difierence  between 
the  position  of  any  of  those  bodies  as  seen  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  that  in  which  they  would  be  seen  if  the 
observer  were  placed  at  the  earth's  centre.  The  parallax  of 
the  Hxed  stars  is  the  difference  between  their  places  as  seen 
fiom  the  earth  and  from  the  sun,  which  is  for  these  obser- 
vations the  point  of  reference.  All  bodies  within  the  solar 
system  are  in  the  Grst  instance  referred  to  the  earth's  centre; 
while  Iboso  beyond  our  system,  as  the  fixed  stars,  are  referred 
to  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  the  change  arising  from  ex- 
ceutric  position  in  each  case  is  called  parallax. 

From  the  effects  of  parallax  we  derive  all  our  knowledge 
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Lcl  A  B  be  an]>  Una  tho  leni^th  of  ffhicli  ii  accunteW 
in«a*urc(].  anil  let  iho  anglcK  C  AB.  CB  A,  be  ohiened, 
tben  the  diHlancci  C  A  and  C  B  can  be  cr)mpute().  In  tbi* 
way  Irigonamclrical  aurvcyi  are  made,  with  tlic  Ritther  pre- 
cdiitinn  that  the  allele  A  OB  is  ubfierxcd  wben  this  in  poiiible, 
anil  C  it  tube  Bxud  nith  ercnt  nicety.  Tlie  antjle  ACBii 
known,  i-ince  it  =  IS-u"  —  (BAG  +  ABC),  anil  we  hB»e 
AB  :  BC  ; :  sin  ACB  :  sinCAB.  In  the  above  Bguw 
let  A  be  tbc  position  of  a  spectator  on  the  earth's  lurface, 
B  the  centre  of  the  earth.  C  the  moon,  and  Z  (in  B  A 
produced)  the  geocentric  lenitli.  Then  Z  A  C  ii  the  ap- 
parent geocentric  zenith  diitanco  at  A  ;  Z  B  C  the  true 
geocentric  lenitb  distance,  i.t.  that  which  would  be  teen 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth;  and  ACB=ZAC-ZBC, 
tbe  moon't  parallax '  also 

Bin  paral1ax=^-p  X  ain  Appt.  geoeent.  len.  dial. 

WTten  AC  is  at  riijht  angles  to B  A  Ihi*  tine  =  1  and  the 
tnoon  is  in  the  hunzon.  This  value  of  the  parallax  it 
called  the  harizniital  parallax;  naming  thit  P.  and  any 

other  value  of  the  parallax  p,  we  have  sin  P  =  g-j^,  and 

Kin  p  =  sin  P  X  sin  appt.  geoccnt.  len.  ilist. 
It  it  cvidunt  that  if  P  can  be  measured,  iba  distance  R  of 
the  monn's  centre  from  the  cetitre  of  the  earth  can  be 
found,  fur  the  other  ^nanlily  A  B  or  r  it  the  radiut  of  the 
cnrlh  at  the  place  uf  obkervalion.  which  is  known  fnini  ter- 
rctttrial  mvasurcmciit.  Now  suppose  a  i<>cond  speciaior  on 
the  same  meridian  at  A',  wliotc  geocentric  zenith  is  Z',  and 
that  the  two  observera  each  observe  the  raoon  upon  the 
meridian  at  the  rame  moment:  then,  if  x  and  2'  be  t«. 
observed   geocentric  icnith   distances,   and   n  and  p'  thi 

„BA        r^BA'r' 
parallaKei.  P  =  ^- =_  ?-=  ^^- =  _.  .nd 

/Anc=a-p 

ZA'BC  =  2'-p'. 
and  adiling  ABA'=r+z'-(p+p').  where  ABA' 
it  the  turn  or  difference  of  the  geocentric  latitude*  of  A  and 
A',  and  rand  *',  are  known  by  observation;  hence  the  value 
of  p+p'ur  AC  A  it  found.    From  the  equalioni 

|)  +  p'=r  +  s'-AB  A';  tin  p=-^ tins; tin p'=^tin  tf; 
it  is  easy  t-..  find  the  value  of  R. 

In  practice.  thnuj;h  the  procest  it  lest  liniple.  the  principle 
remami  the  same.  Two  distant  observatories  can  tcarcely 
b.-  found  vXBi-tly  on  the  i>ame  meridian,  but  the  tablet  of 
the  luiwn  enable  us  to  reduce  the  ubsvnation  at  one  of  the 
nhservaliirict  to  exactly  trhat  it  ifidd  have  b'tn  if  it  had 
been  made  under  tlie  meridian  of  the  oilier.  When  the  pa- 
rallax is  tmal],  it  is  advisable  to  compare  the  planet  by  the 
ntirriirwlrr  wiih  slnr*  whirh  are  nearly  iu  its  parallel. 
When  the  p.ir3llax  and  cun«equenlly  the  distance  fur  any 
given  timi-is  known,  the  distance  and  parallax  for  any  other 
time  can  I>c  fuund  frimi  theory.  By  obscrratiuna  of  this 
kind,  ciimbining  llio  obtcrTatiunH  of  La  Caillc  at  the  Cape 
of  flood  Hope  with  other  iib»prvalions  made  in  Europe,  the 
parallax  of  the  moon  and  of  Mars  were  fixed  with  great 
accuracy.  Mr.  IIcndorsiMi  ha*  recently  invettigated  the 
value  uf  ihi;  moon's  parallax  from  a  corapati^on  of  his  own 
nbserratiiini  at  the  Cape  with  those  made  at  Greenwich  and 
Cambridge.    {Mem.  A»t.  S-^.,  vol.  x..  p.  2H3.) 

I  twill  be  teen  that  the  point  from  which  the  moon's  icnilh 
diatancet  are  to  be  inea'iured  is  in  the  pro  I  on  nation  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  not  in  the  prolongation 
of  K  line  in  the  direction  uf  gravity,  which  is  pointed  out  by  a 
plutnlflinc.   The  correction  which  ia  to  be  applied  to  the  at- 


much  accuracy;  yet 
the  sun  was  farnioi 
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ical  zeniih.  in  onlet  to  find  ih*  fE«M«ntrie  leoith.  a 
I  man}  coUcciionRof  lables  fori  MTlatn  bip'.tiiem'i 
the  n^juro  uf  the  earth.  Tin:  horizonlal  paiallax  siien  la  tb 
Nautical  Almanac  is  that  whirh  belough  10  the  e<|iiaiorvli*M 
the  carlh't  radius  ii  largest,  A  second  table  fur  reduriag 
this  e(|ualorial  horizontal  parallax  to  the  paialhs  fto\tt  hi 
the  place  of  observation  (>iz.  lo^-.  r«d.,  suppooins  ibc«iaa- 
tonal  rad.  =  Dalwaysacciinipatiict  that  above  rcferitd  lu. 

Raailiir  of  the  .Sun.-— The  (lot  aitiinpt  to  deleiniirlbe 
Eun't  distance  teems  to  be  due  to  Antiaichu*  of  Samtn, 
and  pretuppuscs  ilie  ktiuuledge  of  the  moun's  parBllai.'OB 
drawing  a  fi-jure,  it  will  inmicdiately  be  »een  that  abcs 
the  moon  has  completed  her  fir>t  <fuarter  <Bbc  ii  iben  w4 
to  be  dirhnlutniz'd.  <>r  cut  exactly  in  two),  the  aui^  ngw. 
and  spectator  lurin  a  triangle,  which  it  right  iBflecl  at  lU 
moon.  Now  the  angle  nhich  lepaniet  ttia  na  Atm  ihr 
moon  can  be  obterved  at  the  tame  instant :  tappae  it  =  E, 

Distance  earth  Sc  sun  -  distance  earth  &  meaa  t.  lac.  E. 
t  of  dichotomy  cannot  ba  MWA  aiib 
repealed  obtervaiiona  wouldahovtbil 
E  distant  than  the  luoon.  The  ani.tii! 
-n  to  have  estimated  tbe  iun't  puallsita 
be  from  2'  to  3'.  which  luffereil  a  gradual  ndueiwu  m  ibt 
means  of  ob^rvalion  improved.  Tlie  parallax  of  tbt  lu 
might  wiih  modern  instruments  be  measured  In  the  laiataiy 
as  that  of  tlie  ninun  or  planets  above  deicribed,  but  not  m 
well,  as  a  longer  time  must  elapse  between  the  paatapi/ika 
BUn  and  that  of  a  star  nearly  in  the  tame  parallel.  Plulrat 
t«yt  that  Ilipparchus  computed  tbe  tnoon 'a  parallax  fna 
tbe  phenomena  of  solar  eclipse*,  that  io,  ba  daductd  tW 
value  of  the  moon's  parallax  from  the  pbeDOmesa  «f  uitr 
eclipses  on  two  suppositions  of  the  sun  a  paralUi.  Daaely, 
that   it   was  -  U,  and   again   that  it  was  a  deflail*  nail 

Suanlily.  As  the  circumstances  of  a  lolar  aelipaa  my  £«■ 
leeffecta  of  parallax,  it  is  clear  that  in  thiawaj  Hif|BRhBt 
would  get  tomething  like  equations  of  eonditioa  iofikiai 
the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  of  tbe  moon.vbidi  eaeld  k* 
solved  as  soon  as.  by  the  problem  of  Aristarebw  or  ^  ny 
other  method,  he  could  determine  tbe  rdaiioB  barnn  ' 
these  two  quantities. 

We  have  tbut  shown  that  an  approximata  I 
of  the  ditlances  of  the  moon,  tun,  and  planalh  ia  k 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  requirea  itotbia^  aaiv  inw  j 
obiervaiion  and  the  toltition  ofatriangta  onVRdaef iHkdi  i 
and  the  two  including  angle*  are  known.    Tba  tatfiiiti 
of  these  bodies  can  be  immediately  catcaUlad  ftm  t 
apparent   diamelert  and  true  diitance;  to  that  na 
point  there  is  no  room  for  scepticism,  if  it  ba  g 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  two  light  anc 

There  is  a  method  of  ascertaining  iha  |  h 

obierver.  Let  Mars  in  oppotition  be  tbaobjaU,BB" 
it  ill   right  ascension  with  a  neigh  hour  ina  Btai 
panitlel  uii  the  meridian,  and  also  aareral  bouis  1         •« 
again   after  his  transit.      The   [lorallax,   baui)[  n 
a  veitical  circle,  will  not  alTeet  tbe  right  airiniiia  u 
meridian:  hence  ihc  meridian  compariton  will  giie        ■ 
diR'erence  of  right  ascension  between  tba  planal  Umt  -> 
The  other  observations  fafler  correcting  the  plaea  sf 
by  his  hourly  motion,  which  is  known  either  f^       ^ 
tallies  or  from  ubiervp.tiont  on  preceding  aM  m 

days)  piesent  right  ascensions  of  ilie  planat .       vm  h 
rallax  in  difi'eiuni  ways,  and  from  thcte  effetu  it  ■<      ■- 
compute  llie  actual  valueof  the  liariioalalparallBS         «a 
teoueiitly  ihu  distance  of  the  planet  in  larnu  of 
radius  at  the  place.     The  star  of  comparwon  1  ■■ 

angle  must  be  so  selected  that  no  error  can  .        u      w 
certainly  of  refraction.    Similar  ubserrationa  •• 
parallax  may  be  made  with  tbe  altitude  and  aii 
but  these  obscrvaliont  ilo  not  admit  of  much  nicely. 

Kepler's  discoveries,*  tliat  the  pUiMla  meva  in  oT 
round  the  tun  in   the  focus,  tbat  tbe  area  awapt  bi 
radms  vector  in  a  given  time  it  a  eorutant  quantity 
tame  planet,  and  lastly,  that  tbe  i(|aareB  of  the  as 
times  aie  as  tbc  cubes  of  the  mean  distance,  bava 
means   for   a  much   more   accurate  detemmaiion  h 
tun's  parallax.  Assuming  theae  lawt,  the,Arat*Df  ibaan 
of  the  earth  and  planets  and  their  rcfafi'ra  dislanetacal 
delermmed  from  olniervalion ;  hence,  if  iba  parallax  «< 
one  phmet  can  be  found,  ibe  parallaxetof  iha  tun  and 
tbe  other  planets  can  be  compulcil.     Obteivation* of 
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lanee,  at  his  oppo«i(ion.  made  nt  ihe  Cape  of  Good 
ind  al  GruL'titvicli.  u'ill  alTord  a  very  lolenble  value  of 
allax  and  henru  of  bis  <lislance.  Again  aa  Ihe  pro- 
I  betH'oeii  Ilic  ilislances  of  Mars  and  ihe  earth  from 
n  at  anv  lime  is  known  from  ihe  form  of  iheir  oibils 
eir  periodic  limes,  and  the  angle  between  ihesun  and 
at  the  earth  can  be  observed,  the  triangle  ba- 
the sun,  earth,  and  Mars  can  be  complelely  solved, 
□ce  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  his  parallax  be  com- 
These  observations  can  be  repealed  at  every  opposj- 
Hars.  and  if  Mars  be  compared  by  ihe  micrometer 
art  near  the  same  parallel,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to 
saible  accuracy  of  the  observations.  In  ihe  Naut. 
IS39,  pp.  5S1-5S.  there  is  a  list  of  the  stars  wilb  which 
is  to  be  daily  compared  at  its  opposition  in  that  year. 
Atl.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27,  and  vol.  vi.,  20?,  &<■-.) 
observation  however  by  which  the  parallax  of  the  kud 
^rrained  with  the  greatest  certainty,  is  that  of  the 
e  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc,  commonly  called  the 
I  of  Venu*.    [Transit  of  Venus,] 


lo  figure  let  S«  he  the  sun,  Ee  the  earth,  and  V  »nd 
positions  of  Venus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  moving 
direction  VV.  To  make  the  figure  simple,  we 
!  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  and  that  V  V  represent! 
;esi  of  the  angular  motion  of  Venus  above  that  of 
ih.  A  spectator  at  E  will  see  Ihe  commencement 
ransit  when  Venus  is  at  V,  but  a  spectator  at  «  will 
gin  to  sea  it  when  Venus  is  at  V.  The  time  which 
ilapse  between  these  two  moments  is  equal  to  the 
I  which  Venus  passes  from  V  to  V,  or  in  which  she 
•a  the  angieESe  round  the  sun  with  her  relalive  angu- 
lion.  But  the  angle  ESe  is  twice  the  sun's  horizontal 
x;   hence,  since  the  lime  elapsed  between  Ibe  inp^ess 

two  places   is  known   fioin  observation  and   from 

fence  of  longitudes,  and  the  hourly  angular  motions 
us  and  the  earth  round  the  sun  are  known  from  the 
and  consequently  the  difTerence  of  these  moliuns, 
iiontal  parallax  of  the  sun  can  be  found.  It  is  evi- 
lat  a*  Ihe  incress  is  accelerated  at  E  and  retardol 
the  egress  will  be  accelerated  at  Eand  retarded  at  a, 
then  occupying  the  positions  V",  V"', 
at  luppose  further  that  a  spectator  who  saw  the  in- 
.t  E,  and  therefore  as  early  as  possible,  should  by  the 
n  of  the  earth  be  carried  lo«.  where  he  would  see  the 

u  late  as  possible,  while  the  spectator  of  the  late 
t  at  0  is  in  like  manner  carried  to  E,  where  he  sees 
liest  egress.*  In  the  first  case  ihe  time  of  the  transit 
sased  as  much  as  possible  by  the  effect  of  parHllax, 
the  latter  case  it  is  equally  diminished.  Now  sup- 
parallax  of  the  sun  lo  have  a  certain  value,  the 
^  of  Venus  and  Ihe  effect  of  these  parallaxes  in  in- 
;  or  diminish  the  duration  of  the  transit  for  any 
d  places  of  observation  can  be  computed.  Hence 
he  durations  arc  really  observed,  the  differences  be- 
the  observed  duration  and  that  which  would  have 
ibserved  if  the  spectator  had  tteen  placed  ut  the 
of  the  earth  will  iix  the  actual  amount  of  the  paral- 
Tie  especial  excellence  of  this  method  consists  in  the 

with  which  a  particular  phenomenon  can  he  observed, 
,  the  first  streak  of  light  which  is  seen  after  the  in- 
onlact  at  ingress  and  the  last  streak  before  the  in- 
contact  at  egress.     Two   points   on   Ihe   earth   are 

•I|>t>pu>an  I*  only  iDlrn.lcd  m  ilkibil  Hie  pritdfli  OB  whicli  lUN 


chosen  where  the  beginning  and  end  are  both  visible,  in 
one  of  which  the  duration  is  shortened  as  much  as  possible, 
while  it  is  increased  in  the  other.  Every  observation  of 
either  ingress  or  egress  can  In  fact  be  used  fur  determin- 
ing the  parallax,  provided  the  longitude  of  the  place  of 
observation  and  the  time  be  sufficiently  well  known ;  but 
where  both  the  ingress  and  egress  are  observed,  Ihe  duT&- 
tiiin  alone  requires  care.  Transits  of  Venus  were  observed 
in  1761  and  1 7G9,  and  Ihe  parallax  of  the  sun  deduced  by 
various  geometer*.  (Lagrange,  Memoirei  de  Berlin,  1766 ; 
lEncke,  Dtr  Venus  Durrhgatig.  Gotha,  182-1.)  The  next 
translis  will  lake  place  in  1674  and  J8B-2. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  parallaxes,  and  consequently  the  distances  of  the 
bodies  composing  our  system,  have  been  described,  anil  we 
will  now  point  out  the  way  in  which  this  knowiedjie  ii  ap- 
plied. Every  observation  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets  is 
affected  by  parallax  and  must  be  corrected  for  Ihia  previous 
to  further  calculation.  All  celestial  bodies  ure  apiurenlly 
elevated  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere,  and  those  of 
our  system  are  depressed  by  the  effect  of  parallax.  In  nau- 
tical works  there  are  lablcs  for  rediicing  the  observed 
altitude  of  any  heavenly  body  lo  ila  true  altilude,  i.e. 
lo  that  which  it  would  have  if  there  were  no  atmo- 
sphere and  the  spectator  were  at  Ihe  earth's  centre.  In 
most  of  the  problems  from  which  the  iongitiide  is  deter- 
mined astronomically,  in  solar  eclipses,  ocrultalions,  and 
lunardislancesthegreatdiflicullyand  trouble  is  in  computing 
the  eHect  produced  by  the  moon's  parallax.  Astronomers  have 
invented  convenient  formulie  for  this  purpose,  according  to 
the  planes  to  which  the  bodies  are  referred.  Thus  in  work- 
ing out  an  occullation.  the  moon  may  be  referred  to  the 
plane  of  the  Anrt2on,  when  the  effects  of  parallax  innltilude. 
and,  if  great  accuracy  be  required,  in  azimuth,  mui^t  be  com- 
puted ;  or  attain,  to  the  equinoctial,  when  the  parallax  in 
right  ascension  and  declination  is  lo  be  calculated;  or 
finally,  to  the  ecliptic,  when  ihc  porailoxvs  in  longitude  and 
latitude  must  be  found.  The  rules  fur  these  cuuipulHliona 
are  given  in  treatises  on  Astronomy. 

The  mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  the  snn,  ac- 
cording to  Bncko,  =  8'  5776.''  Its  true  value  fur  every  ten 
days  is  given  in  the  Naut.  Alman.  at  the  end  of  the  cpbe- 
meris  of  the  sun   and  moon.    The   equntoreal   horizontal 

farallax  of  Ihe  moon  fur  mean  noon  and  midnight  is  at  page 
II.  of  each  month,  and  the  parallaxes  of  the  planela  are  in 
the  last  column  of  the  planetary  meridian  cphcmeris. 

One  effect  of  parallax  is,  Ihat  the  moon  oppears  under  a 
larger  angle  when  near  Ihe  icniih  than  when  near  the 
horizon.    Tliis  is  contrary  to  common  opinion,  hut  may  l»« 
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the  zenith,  the  horizontal  diameter  may  be  augmented  from 
3U"  to  40".  There  is  a  table  for  this  augraentalioii  of  the 
moon's  semidiameler  in  most  nautical  works, 
I  Constant  of  Parallax  ila  c-mtlante  de  la  parallaxe)  is  tlie 
!  angle  under  which  Ihe  earth's  radius  would  be  seen  el  the 
I  centre  of  ihe  moon  when  she  is  at  her  mean  distance.  The 
radms  chosen  by  La  Place  is  that  which  belongs  to  a  lali- 
I  tude  of  which  the  square  of  the  sine  :=  j. 

PARALLAX  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS.  When  Coper- 
nicus proposed  his  hypothesis  of  ihe  earth's  motion,  one 
striking  astronomieat  objection  was,  that  the  enormous  dis- 
I  placement  of  the  spectator's  place  which  his  system  sup- 
posed was  not  supported  by  a  corresponding  chani^e  in  the 
positions  of  Ihe  flxed  stars.  Every  iinprnvcmeni  in  iniitru- 
menla,  in  the  art  of  observing,  or  in  the  science  of  compula- 
tion, seemed  to  increase  the  distance  of  the  sun.  and  conse- 
quently the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  still  no  sidereal  change 
could  be  detected.  Hence,  until  the  discoveries  of  Newlon 
brought  forward  physical  arguments,  of  which  however  the 
conclusiveness  is  not  immediately  visible,  the  Copernican 
hypothesis  was  embraced  on  the  grounds  of  its  symmetry  pnd 
simplicity  rather  than  on  demonstration.  Opponents  might 
always  osk  for  the  ejjieriinentum  crueit,  the  effecls  of  ilie 
earth's  molinn  in  tlie  apparent  displacement  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  this  could  not  be  supplied. 

Many  attempts  were  however  made.  Hooke  erected  a 
zenith  sector  at  his  chambers  in  Gresham  College,  and 
made  some  incomplete  observations  in  which  he  fancied 
he  could  trace  tlia  effects  of  parallax.  Flanisleed  found 
variations  in  the  north  (lolar  distances  of  fixed  stars, 
which  he  allribuled  to  parallax,  aliliough,  as  waa  shown 
by  Cassiiii  and  Rocmur,  this  would    have  produced  re- 
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iuUii  with  a  totally  different  law.     Roemer  him§elf.  after 
many  effuiti  to  deduce  parallax  fromobnervationiindeclina- 
tim.  renounced  the  attempt,  on  account,  as  he  says,  of 'a  cer- 
tain \ariation  in  the  declinations  of  stars  which  can  neither  be 
attributed  to  refractions  nor  parallaxes,'and  pursued  his  inves- 
titrutioii  by  observations  in  right  ascension,  in  which  it  seems 
he  belie\ed  himself  to  be  successful.    At  length  Bradley 
('oinincnced  the  research  with  far  better  astronomical  means, 
unil  by  his  discoveries  of  aberration  and  nutation,  fully  ex- 
plaii>u<l  the  phenomena  which  had  perplexed  his  predeces- 
hor^.     It  is  curious  that  Roemer,  who  had  discovered  the 
^M-adual  transmission  and   finite  velocity  of  li^ht,  should  \ 
huve  been  perplexed  with  the  necessary  results  of  this  very  ' 
propel  tv  in  another  shaiie;  and   that   Bradley,  while  pur- 
hUiDg  the  prtiblem  of  par;illax,  which  had  been  originally 
interesting  os  a  proof  or  the  earth's  change  n/ plane,  should 
have  hit  upon  phenomena  which  satisfactorily  proved  the 
earth's  motio/i.  and  so  confinned  the  Copernican  hypothesis 
by   evidence   different   from   what   he  w)Ught.     Biadley's 
observations  further  showed  that  the  effect  of  parallax  in 
an\  uf  the  stars  observed  by  him  could  not  amount  to  2" 
and  probably  was  not  l". 

The  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  places  in  the  fixed  start, 
which  the  change  of  position  in  the  earth  would  produce, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  figure.    Let  S  be  the  place 


of  the  sun,  K  that  of  the  earth,  and  i  that  of  a  fixed  star. 
Tlien  the  star  is  seen  from  the  earth  in  the  direction  E«, 
and  from  the  sun  in  the  direction  S«;  the  diff^ercnre  in 
these  two  directions  is  the  angle  E«S,  that  is,  the  angle  of 
parallax.  If  S«',  st^^  be  drawn  parallel  to  E«,  ES,  and  the 
observations  made  from  the  earth  be  referred,  as  observations 
of  this  kind  are  always  supposed  to  be,  to  the  sun,  the  true 
place  uf  the  star  is  at «,  while  the  place  which  is  assigned  to 
il  by  observation  is  «'.  At  the  end  of  half  a  year  the  place 
of  the  earth  wi^L  bo  at  E',  and  the  star  is  aovn  in  the  dircc- 
tiun  £'.¥.  Heme  it  is  referred  to  the  position  «"  in  res|)ert 
of  S.  It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  parallax  is  to  cause 
the  star  to  appear  to  describe  an  orbit  round  its  true  place 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  similar  and  equal  to  the 
earth's  orbit  round  the  sun;  and  further,  that  (wrallax  is 
always  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  star,  sun.  and  earth, 
and  that  its  effect  is  to  diminish  the  angle  which  the  sun 
and  star  subtend  at  the  earth.  When  this  is  clearly  con- 
ceived, it  will  also  be  seen  that  this  ellipse,  which  is  similar 
to  the  earth's  orbit,  will  be  heen  obliquely  from  the  earth, 
and  consi-qucntly  be  projected  into  another  ellip>e  with 
nllereil  proportions.  The  same  figure  would  serve  for  an 
explanation  of  aberration,  except  that  aberration  is  in  a 
J  ►lane  defined  by  the  star  and  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
inoiion.  which  direction  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining 
the  earth  and  sun,  so  that  the  phenomena  of  parallax  and 
ahi-rration  are  similar,  only  the  eflfect  of  parallax  is  at  right 
anu^les  to  the  effect  of  aberration.  This  affords  a  convenient 
iiici.le  of  computing  the  coefficient  of  parallax  when  that 
of  aberration  is  known.* 

There  is  another  view  of  parallax.  Suppose  a  spectator 
at  the  star  «;  then  he  would  sih;  the  eartli*s  radius  vector 
SK  under  the  angle  of  parallax.  The  earth's  orbit  may  be 
considered  to  be  circular,  and  as  the  plane  is  inclined  to  a 

•  Thi*  ai  I  ilarny  b<>twe«>n  aWrration  an<l  |M'allnx  i*  nut  ri|tor<>iii.hiit  npnily 
*.  Il  WI.-U  i»N'  ktrii'tly  tiiiril  ihemith  iniii(<(l  uiii  winil\  i.. .»  rir.  h-  Tlurf  aii* 
•  n%.-iiipiit  I«I>1«>«  tur  rumimtiitc  ab.-rrrfiiun  :or  a  tfi\,-ii  r  m%Lui  i.r  alhri.iiioti 
('al>'iUt«>  tiip  abfiratiuii  by  tUwur  ublr%  !i.r  0 -r  WS  ©  »-Cing  the  hun'* 
iui.jriii.'r  at  the  linu-.  iltvulv  by  the  m  ruuil*  ui  iii..  onntiiit  or  n-  rrr  .lion.  iid<1 
>..  I  L  t\i'  thtfciivn  ni-in  ••  jmr.iil.it.  tli«'  y  ii.»l..ix  h  n,^  -u|  |i.im>.1    -  J"         \  „, 

tJi.-  liiuf^wbiMi  till"  |».ir.»ll,i\  III  lu'lit  iiMfii I.I  i.,-c.iiiitioii  i".  tu>  i;f>ii:i-«t  |»u« 

•iiiie  «iU  bcT^hru  Utr  rff«vi  ol  .ibcnaiiuu  iu  tburc  aiu'.iiuu*  ik  U.  jiiu  rcfiu 


spectator  anywhere  except  in  the  pole  of  the  c  lipiic,  tb 
earth  will  appear  to  describe  an  cllipie  about  S  %%  ceatNL 
The  nearer  the  star  «  is  to  the  ecliptic,  the  more  cicrotnt 
this  ellipse  will  be,*  but  in  all  cases  there  is  a  rliaroe:crflf 
the  earth's  orbit,  viz.  that  which  is  perpendicular  to  the ! 
joining  St,  which  is  seen  in  its  true  pruporuons  *ub 
foreshortening. 

Since  Roemer  and  Bradley,  many  astronomers  have  lo-^ghl 
for  parallax  by  observation  in  right  asrcnaioii  and  dc€i.i» 
tion.     Bessel  could  find  no  evidence  of  such  an  eff 
Bradley's  transit  or  zenith  distance  obaervationa^    i. 
from  meridian  zenith  ob>ervations,  concluded  that  Shim 
had  a  parallax  of  A"  and  Procyon  one  of  5"'7 ;  Calandrtib 
found  a  parallax  of  4".4  in  a  Lyrn.    But  the  moal  pcr^ettr- 
ing  and  accurate  observations  for  deducing  the  raJua  rf 
parallax  from  meridian  observations  were.  Ml  Um§  iinea, 
prosecuted  by  Dr.  Brinkley  at  Dublin  with  aat-fcoC  eirvh 
by  Ramsden,  and  by  Mr.  Pond  at  Greenwich  with  the  6- 
foot  mural-circle  of  Troughton.      Dr.  BrinUtj  eoneeiied 
that  he  had  established  without  doubt  a  lensibb  fum 
a  Lyro),  a  Cygni.  and  a  Aquil»»  while  Hr.  Poftd  nu» 
tained  that  no  sensible  parallax  was  shown  in  any  of  that 
stars,  from  observations  in  declination  and  in  right  aiccD- 
sion.    He  further  corroborated  this  result  by  eonpaiing  iws 
stars,  a  Cygni  and  fi  Aurigso,  which  have  nearly  Om  simt 
declination  and  opposite  right  asceniion,  with  a  Ixcd  lube. 
This  controversy  continued  for  several  vean^  and  tbnagb 
there  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  Dr.  Brinkley  «m  mistakfla 
and  that  Mr.  Pond  was  right  in  his  oonclusioaak  thffi        . 
good  deal  of  interest  attached  to  the  discuaaion.    W.  Buhk*  | 
ley's  last  memoir  is  in  the  Transaction*  ^  lAff  \     fdh 
Academy t  vol.  xiv.     Mr.  Pond*s  paper  on  the  pan  i 

LyrsD  will  be  found  in  the  I%il.  Tran*.,  1823,  part  k,  p.  auL 
A  series  of  most  excellent  observations  of  a  L)  r«  were  Bftit 
at  Greenwich  in  1836,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascHtuamf 
its  parallax.  After  a  careful  discussion.  If  r.  Airy  —dwlrt 
that  the  annual  parallax  of  a  Lyro,  thonffh  nniwifclf  lly 
existing  in  a  quantity  theoretically  measurmble.  itliDtmB 
to  be  made  sensible  to  our  most  accurate  kn  i       •   , 

ments.     (Mem.  Ast.  Society,  vol.  x.,  p.  23^.1     i 
transit  observations  by  Bessel  and  Struve        ■         u  u 
the  parallaxes  of  all  the  stars  they  have  «,  m  in  Ibis   > 

way  are  so  small  as  to  leave  the  existence  «■  ■■/•       *!• 
parallax  exceedin^1y  doubtful.     The  only  rtv  ia  * 
,  parallax  seems  to  be  shown  with  great  prubaUity  by       r 
dian  observation  is  the  double  star  a  CenlBorL  i  1 

Ast.  Soc.t  vol.  xi..  p.  61.)    It  mav  perhaps  be  i       mm 
J  Sirius,  but  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  ssii  mi 

;  tainod  bv  such  instruments.      There  are  w  ■ 

I  m 

error,  and  the  whole  quantity  sought  for  is  ic  iv, 

-  can  scarcely  expect  a  decided  value  of  paraaiaA  MiWawn 
by  meridian  observation.     It  is  pretty  certain  tl 
meter  of  ilie  earth's  orbit  does  not  subtend  a 
than  1".  at  a:iy  of  the  stars  hitherto  exam      n, 
[  Centauri  (il  may  b3  less  in  any  proportion) ;  ^u  »hw. 
tance  ot  tlie^c  stars  is  at  least  4U0,0U0  timet  Ihf 
the  sun  from  the  earth. 

Sir  William  Ilerschel  first  pointed  out  the  mode  of  dctatf- 
in«:  parallax  which  affords  a  prxbabiltty  of  suceeai^  %il. 
which  dejends  upon  the  mcasuieiiient  of  double  alara.    » 
hih  paper,  Phii  Trans.,  1782.  part  i.,  p.  82,  be  iboved  ibK 
if  the  stars  which  compose  a  double  star  be  at  difenal 4-^ 
tanc^es  from  the  carih,  which  was  at   that    time  ifynisJ 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  diflerences  in  maKnilude.  thif  bus! 
be  diirerciitly  affected  by  parallax,  and  therelbn  tlHttUor 
apparent  disiance  from  each  other  will  be  altered  byacbanfi 
of  pi)sition  in  the  spectator.     Now  as  the  apparent  disUMt 
of  two  neighbouring  stars  can  be  measure<l  « t lb  great  acce- 
racy.t  the  problem  of  parallax  is  thus  reduced  to  thai  «f 
finding  a  double  star  in  which  a  variation  of  distance  bc^ 
servable,  and  following  the  law  which  the  earth'a  chaDgttf 
nlace  retjuires.     It  wa-;  in   this  inquirjr  that  Sir  Wil!i 
IIerM*hel  discovered  that  very  many  aouble  atan  h      » 
relative  motion  both  in  distance  and  angular  posiliuo.% 
proves  them  to  be  a  connected  >v»tero,  and  that  ui 
rt>dult.  which  lie  proseciite<l  with  all  his  ardour  ahu  ^mtm 
seems  to  have  led  him   from  the  investigation  of  per 
into  his  niutbnnd  i.nd  ori«;inal  researches.     Sir  Joi*n 
svhel  (/Vi/V.  Trans.,   IhJo.  part    iii.   p.  266)  extender  md 
fatiicr^b  proposal  for  the  di»eovery  uf  parallax  by  »lws 
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•  Th<»  M«mi  .KXK  m.-ijor  i»  ihi'  r.uth'*  ni<liiit  i 
is  till"  tMitJi  k  M«i  11-  i.-i'  ur   X    -  a  u(  •'-  Utitudr 

i  It  u  )ifili4|>^  niurr  eAty  lu  •M^imtiM  the 
than  to  ftx  Ml  abaoluie  ^Um  Ui  i".0. 
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5  variation  produced  by  parallax  in  the  angle  of  posi- 
two  stars  is  a  more  sensible  phenomenon  and  one 
«ily  measured  than  the  variation  in  distance;  and  in 
L  Trans.,  1827,  p.  126,  he  published  a  considerable  lisl 
i  suitable  for  this  research,  with  the  times  of  year 
he  observations  would  show  the  greatest  effect  of 
c. 

IS  been  shown  that  the  earth's  change  of  place 
rbit  causes  each  star  to  have  an  apparent  motion 
ellipse  of  which  the  major  axis  is  parallel  to 
ptio  and  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
at  the  distance  of  the  star,  and  the  minor  axis 

0  the  major  X  sine  **s  latitude.  If  then  the 
e  a  connected  system,  and  comparatively  near 
her,  the  stars  will  appear  to  describe  two  equal 
nilar  ellipses,  and  the  line  joining  their  appa- 
ces  will  be  equal  and  parallel  to  the  line  joining 
ue  positions.  It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  look  for 
ict  of  parallax  in  micrometrical  or  relative  mea- 
'  distance  and  position  in  a  coimected  system.  But 
»f  the  stars  be  much  farther  from  us  than  the  other, 

1  it  ten  times  farther  off,  then  the  apparent  el- 
ill  continue  to  be  similar,  and  similarly  described, 
$  dimensions  of  that  described  by  the  more  distant 

be  I- 10th  of  that  star  described  by  the  nearer,  which 
»  the  same  thing  as  supposing  the  more  distant  star 
led,  and  the  nearer  star  to  describe  round  its  true 
ellipse  of  9-1  Oths  the  actual  dimensions.  If  with 
iam  HerKchel  we  measure  the  apparent  distances  of 
(tars,  those  are  best  suited  to  the  purpose  in  which 
joining  the  stars  is  in  the  direction  of  the  major 
le  parallactic  ellipse,  i.e.  is  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 
>ceed  by  measures  of  position,  as  recommended  bv 
Herschel,  those  stars  are  must  favourable  in  which 
joining  the  two  stars  is  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic, 
cely  necessary  to  say  that  these  conditions  are  not 
and  that  stars  tolerabl  v  near  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
lly  well  suited  to  either  kind  of  measure,  as  the 
ellipse  is  then  almost  a  circle.  Since  the  applica- 
lock- work  to  large  equatorials,  we  think  that  the 
I  of  distance  of  double  stars  may  be  made  nearly  ai 
iv,  and  even  more  easily,  than  angles  of  position ; 
.her,  that  any  telescopes  which  have  yet  been  con- 
may  be  mounted  eaualorially  and  carried  by  clock- 
Most  of  the  close  aouble  stars  are  probably  con- 
Lnd  are  therefore  unfit  for  the  detection  of  parallax, 
f'hen  the  distance  exceeds  a  few  seconds,  measures 
i  wire  micrometer  and  with  high  powers  are  not 
>rj.  for  the  eye  in  delicate  measurement  must  see 
8  at  the  same  glance.  The  number  of  stars  appa- 
uble  in  which  parallax  is  likely  to  be  found,  and  so 
;o  admit  of  accurate  measurement  with  the  wire 
ter,  is  probably  very  small :  happily  there  is  another 
nt  of  equal  accuracy  with  the  wire  micrometer,  and 
grasp,  which  can  be  applied  to  this  research,  the 
?r.  [Micrometer.]  The  heliomeler  will  measure 
lot  minutes  as  easily  as  the  wire  micrometer  can 
seconds. 

last-named  property,  that  of  measuring  considerable 
ihe  beliometer  is  unrivalled,  and  thus  we  see  its 
use  in  the  researches  connected  with  parallax.  It 
hopeless  to  attack  the  problem  by  any  other  means 
it  known ;  and  the  divided  eye-piece,  which  is  found 
'ul  for  small  measures  of  distance,  is,  like  the  wire 
ter,  limited  to  this  object. 

lis  researches  on  parallax,  Bessel  selected  the 
ar  61  Cy^ni,  which  is  a  double  star  having  a  large 
lotion.  This  property  leads  us  naturally  to  guess 
s  a  comparatively  near  star,  as  its  actual  velocity 
iherwise  be  enormously  large.  Two  stars  a  and  b 
m,  b  in  the  direction  joining  the  component  stars 
Siii,  and  a  at  right  angles  to  this  direction.  The 
ons  of  b  are  made  by  bringing  it  into  the  middle  of 
stars,  those  of  a  by  placing  it  in  the  same  line  with 
stars.  As  the  two  stars  of  61  Cygni  are  nearly  of 
!  brightness,  the  observation  is  exceedingly  accu- 
hese  measurements  were  continued  for  fourteen 
¥ith  very  little  interruption.  The  stars  a  and  b 
'  removed  from  6 1  Cygni  as  to  render  any  connexion 
nprobable.  Variations  were  found  in  these  dis- 
^hich,  being  compared  with  the  effect  which  paral- 
i  produce,  are  exactly  accounted  for ;  therefore  this 
is  produced  by  parallax,  for  it  can  b^  shown  that 


any  other  known  cause  of  disturbance  has  been  got  rid  of 
by  the  skill  of  the  observer.    The  result  is  that  the  parallax 
of  61  Cygni  is  0''.314;  whence  the  distance  of  61  Cygni  is 
658,000  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and 
light  from  the  star  is  lOi  years  in  reaching  us.    Though 
subsequent  observations  may  modify  this  result,  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  will  undergo  any  considerable  alteration. 
(Asiron.  Nachrichten,  N.  365,  6.)    There  is  a  second  me- 
moir not  yet  published.     For  Struve's  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject of  parallax,  see  his  splendid  work  Stellarum  Duplicium 
et  Multiplicium  Mensuree  Micrometricce,  ^c,  annis  d  1 824 
ad  \B37  institutes,  p.  clxii.,  where  he  enters  very  fully  into 
this  subject. 

PARALLAX,  ANNUAL,  is  the  angle  under  which  the 
earth's  orbit  is  seen  by  a  superior  planet. 

PARALLAX,  in  practfcal  optics,  is  the  longitudinal 
misplacement  of  the  wires  in  a  telescope  or  microscope.  If 
the  wires  are  not  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  object- 
glass,  the  image  of  the  object  is  not  seen  distinctly  when 
the  wires  are  so  seen.  On  giving  a  little  motion  to  the 
eye,  the  object  will  seem  to  move  upon  the  wires.  If 
it  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  eye,  the  cell  carrying  the 
wires  must  be  pushed  in,  and  versB  vice.  There  are  means 
for  this  adjustment  in  all  instruments  which  require  it,  and 
it  is  a  point  to  which  the  attention  of  observers  should  he 
very  carefully  directed. 

PARALLEL  ROADS  OF  GLEN  ROY.  Glen  Roy 
and  several  other  valleys  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ex- 
hibit very  distinctly  a  series  of  parallel  and  nearly  horizontal 
lines,  embracing  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  entering  many  of 
the  lateral  glens,  at  levels  from  a  few  to  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  general  bed  of  the  valley.  The  important 
evidence  which  these  elevated  terrace- lines  bring  to  the  so- 
lution of  questions  regarding  the  origin  of  valleys,  the  dis- 
persion of  alluvial  and  diluvial  detritus,  and  the  subsidence 
or  elevation  of  large  tracts  of  land,  induces  us  to  present  a 
critical  examination  of  the  state  and  progress  of  geological 
iavestigatioQ  on  the  subject.  We  have  seen  and  examined 
Glen  Roy ;  but  the  principal  information  in  the  following 
notice  is  gained  from  Dr.  MacCulloch,  SirT.  Lauder  Dick, 
and  Mr.  G.  Darwin. 

Glen  Roy  is  a  valley  in  the  district  of  Lochaber,  whose 
headwaters  gather  on  a  wild  mountain  tract  near  the 
source  of  the  Sney.  The  water  of  Roy  runs  nearly  south, 
and  joins  the  Bpean,  which  turns  westward  to  enter  the 
*  great  valley*  of  Scotland,  below  the  south-western  extre- 
mity of  Loch  Lochy.  Passing  from  Fort  William  to  the  foot 
of  Glen  Roy,  we  have  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  primary 
limestone,  and  quartz  rock,  much  disguised  by  diluvial  ac- 
cumulations. Glen  Roy  divides,  not  indeed  exactly,  the 
mica  schist  and  gneiss  systems,  the  former  predominating 
on  the  western  and  the  latter  on  the  eastern  side.  About 
the  source  of  the  Spey  is  a  limited  tract  of  granite ;  and 
the  low  summit  of  drainage  between  Glen  Roy  and  Glen 
Spey  is  formed  of  this  rock.  From  this  flat  and  boggy 
summit  the  descent  is  gradual  to  Loch  Spey  on  the  east, 
and  sudden  into  Glen  I^y  on  the  west.  Upper  Glen  Roy, 
as  MacCulloch  terms  the  part  near  the  head,  is  an  oval 
valley,  about  four  miles  in  length  and  one  or  more  in 
breadth,  and  bounded  on  two  opposite  sides  by  high  moun- 
tains, yielding  two  streams  from  the  north-west  and  south- 
east, which  meet  near  the  middle  of  the  valley.  From  their 
junction  the  united  water  of  Roy  flows  in  a  gradual  manner 
to  the  south-west  for  about  two  miles,  when  the  valley  (on- 
tracts  to  a  low  rocky  pass,  in  which  the  river  runs  a  troubled 
course,  and  then  emerges  into  the  wide  and  long  and  rather 
sinuous  valley  of  Lower  Glen  Roy.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
rocky  gorge  which  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  glen. 
MacCulloch  directs  attention  to  a  remarkably  flat  rock ;  and 
observes  that  above  this  gorge,  in  Upper  Glen  Roy,  no  dis- 
tinct terrace  or  sheif  was  seen,  but  a  line  was  noticed  ex- 
tending Arom  near  the  junction  of  the  streams  which  form 
the  Roy  towards  Loch  Spey ;  and  it  was  proved  by  the  spirit- 
level  that  this  line  was  level  with  the  remarkable  flat  rock 
at  the  gorge  which  terminates  Upper  Glen  Roy,  and  also 
with  the  uppermost  of  three  such  lines,  terraces,  or  shelves 
in  Lower  Glen  Roy.  (Both  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick  and  Mr. 
Darwin  represent  this  upper  line  as  being  traceable  all  round 
Upper  Glen  Roy  to  near  the  edge  of  Loch  Spey.)  Passing 
from  Upper  to  Lower  Glen  Rov,  the  single  Une  of  U  pper 
Glen  Roy  ascends  from  the  valley  and  girdles  the  aides  of 
the  hills,  right  and  left,  with  seemingly  higher  and  higher 
sweeps,  and  is  followed  by  two  other  perfectly  parallel  and 
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aiially  conliniinui  lower  lines,  till  Glen  Ruy  expand*  iiilo 
en  K]H.'iiii.  Here  the  ttco  upfirr  liiift  end;  but  the  tiiwet 
one  appc^iin  un  llie  north  uiiil  iwulh  ii^des  uf  Glen  Spcan  ai 
ftir  lowKi'ili  llic  Eoiirru  i>f  the  river  Spcun  as  the  singular 
mm  <>r  Muckul.  and  tiirnH  xuulhwar.l  «  little  wiy  up  the 
Gulhaii  rircr.  nml  alill  farlliei- ulong  tlie  lidui  an'I  round 
lilt!  Iiuad  ur  L'icli  Treitf.  In  a  we^iwnrd  diruciiou  this  line 
caulinuui  duwn  Glen  Spean  im  both  aiden,  about  half  the 
diiiancu  rioin  the  Roy  lu  the  Luchy.  and  Ilieii  cease*;  nor 
liiit  it  been  noticed  In  the  Great  Vulley  between  Fort 
William  and  Invernats.  Anuiher  line  however,  a  few  feet 
higher  than  the  highest  in  Glen  Roy,  appears  in  the  upper 
parts  or  Glen  Gluoy,  nhlrh,  running  jiarallel  to  Glen  Roy, 
enters  Loch  Lochy.  Mr.  l>arwin  nonces  a  line  in  another 
STDaller  tribulary  to  Loch  Ijirhy,  near  KilUnuin  ;  and  de- 
•cnbes  ft  short  terrors  which  appears  on  the  Houih  side  of 
Luch  Spcv, about  sixtvreet  above  that  lake, and  higher  than 
the  hiitliHst  lerrare  of  Glen  Roy.  Sir  D.  Brewjier  has  also 
obiervei)  shelves  lesemblin^  ihoM  of  Glen  Roy  in  a  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Kpey,  several  miles  below  its  tourco. 

The  elevation  uf  tbeno  lines  above  Ihe  sea  ia  known  ap- 
prasimDtely.  but  not  niih  the  exactness  demanded  by  a 
phenonionon  *u  cuttuus  in  itsi'lf  and  so  fertile  of  subjects 
fbr  geological  speculation,  in  the  fi'llowins;  table  we  have 
combineii  the  stlllemo^t^i  of  MacCuHoch,  Sir  T.Lauder  Dick, 
and  Mr.  Darwin.  The  last  writer  thinks  Dr.  MacCuUoch's 
meiisures  of  the  terraces  in  Glcii  Roy  IDU  feel  in  excess. 

Relative  lo^els  of  the  various  lines  in  Scotland; — 

I>«wiik        Dkk.    MuCullDch, 
South  of  Loch  Spcy* 
Kilflnnin     .  .  1202  ..  1302+ 

Glen  Gluoy 292  1274 

Upper  Terrace,  OlenR'iv    1162  280  1262 

Middle  Terrace,  Glen  Roy     . .  3U0  1182 

Lower  Terrace,  Glen  Roy     . .  0  97! 

Loch  Lochy  .  .         82 

Tlie  sea  at  Loch  Eil      .  0  . .  0 

The  iinei,  ikflvet.  or  Irrrofti  (for  each  of  Iheae  namet  u 
locally  appiopriate)  niiifl  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
ordinary  opciinencos  of  short  successive  level  terraces  of 
gravel,  or  with  the  longer  decliiiin!;  gravel  banks  which 
naritin  the  sides  of  many  valleys  where  they  pass  from  the 
mountains  to  plain  countHc'*  or  tho  sea;  they  should  be 
distinguished  also  from  ihehimilarlitile  terrace  heaps  which 
often  appear  at  the  summils  of  drainage  in  mountain  coun- 
tries. Such  gravel  terraces  are  seen  both  at  Ihe  summit 
and  at  the  foot  of  Glen  Roy,  and  in  each  case  appear  intel- 
ligible as  the  result  oF  Huviatile  action  at  higher  levels  than 
the  present  water -channel, 

Tlie  lineM  of  Glen  Roy  and  Ihe  olhcr  vallevs  are  not  short 
protruding  terraiTo*  connected  wiili  the  several  lateral 
affluents,  nor  declininK  planes  of  grivel,  but  almost  per- 
fectly continuous  thelves,  Klo|>iiij  toward  the  valley  from  a 
level  line,  a:id  almost  perfecily  para  lei  ihmugh  all  Ihe  va- 
rious windings  of  tlioir  linear  extcnl.  and  round  the  hollows 
and  projections  of  the  hills,  whether  these  are  sraull  ur 
great,  sudrlen  or  otherwise;  and  each  respective  ranKe.  on 
one  side  of  the  glens,  is  exactly  on  lite  same  level  wiih  that 
correspond  in);  to  it  on  the  other  aide.  This  almost  perfect  hori- 
lonlaliiy  and  cotitinuiiy  of  raiifpi  is  Ihe  grand  fea'ure  of  the 
lihenoineiKin,  and  though  easily  admitted  on  ocular  inspec- 
tion, it  IS  "alisfacloryio  know  that  SirT.  L.  Dick  has  pmtwf 
it  by  careful  levethiiK  with  Mr.  Maclean  on  each  of  the 
'shelves'  in  Gten  Roy.  \Viih  such  characters  it  is  not 
Wonderful  that  these  inysienous  works  of  nature  should  be 
aui'posed  the  effect  of  art,  and  the  term  of  'Parallel  Ro«d»' 
i*  far  from  inapt,  and  is  certainly  very  descriptive. 

The  '  mIiuIvci'  generally  appear  distinctly  and  even  sharply 
defined  when  viewed  from  below  or  from  a  distance ;  but 
when  iii>.pLVted  m-ire  narrowly,  tliey  appear  very  indistinct, 
and  one  inay  Hctiially  lie  treading  on  a  shelf  without  bein« 
awaru  of  i:.  This  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  fact 
that  the  HUrfai-o  of  the  shelves  i...  far  from  level,  but  beinir 
often  a  lillle  cuneavo  nhove  and  a  little  convex  be'ow,  easily 
on  a  near  view  lines  itself  in  the  general  slope  of  llw  m 
Sir  T.  L:iuik-r  Di'k  rv]>reseiU'i  the  general  flgi 
iMti'in  uf  tlu)  shelf  thu-.: — 


\jj\i  •p-y  l>  r.-AJfevlal-ilr  l,i,-U«naiii  (lcJiii.atM  Uul  Iha  BVttt  lilir  '.a 
9lrn  H<iT  iaCiftwalKWr  I  nrli  Siirf .  "^ 

*T^_.  m3ii--r  !•  mivIhiI  l>]r  aiiliDi  Uw  puiU  Mnlu  of  DartiahiMx 


Dr.  MacCulioch  gives  many  repreieniatiatu  on  a  ibiII 
scale,  which  show  tlie  really  sloping  character  uf  tlx  >l*ir 
or  terrace,  the  angle  of  declinatluo  f.um  the  lioriMB  nivinj 
from  12"  to  3U°,  while  the  breadth  uf  the  terracv  |an  laini 
from  10  to  70  feet;  where  the  slopes  of  tba  'liDci'sit 
steepest  their  surhoe  is  narrowent.  and  generally  wfaeTf  ttc 
ground  slopes  the  least  the  terraces  are  the  browlcst.  \ 
ml  proBleof  om  i»art  is  given  below  by  the  black  luw. 


Aeeordiog  to  Hr.  Darwin's  view  of  tb«  ndatioi 
the  actual  form  and  the  original  outline  of  tlie  Ai 
rock,  one  part  will  appear  to  b«  formed  bjr  £r  ._  . 
the  rock,  and  another  part  by  accumulKiMO  af  teniK 
very  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  slope  of  tba  BMttsie. 
MacCulioch 's  drawings  indeed  represent  tba  Mits  as 
hardly  in  any  case  projecting  into  a  mound.  ABatlMrr*^ 
is  drawn  to  represent  a  valley  terrace  componl  of  gntcl, 
to  which  the  stieWes  (where  they  cross  lallnja)  wiMiiaiillj 
unite  on  a  level,  and  thus  farm  broad  eipanaioiH.  I 

'The  shelves  entirely  disappear  when  ciuaiiBKS^Taittf 
the  mountains  in  which  the  bore  nick  is  axpoMa;  iai  iMt 
matter  cannot  accumulate  there,  and  tha  racks  tbfBwhi^ 
from  their  laminated  atruclure,  do  not  readGr  liWTitiwf  ears 
into  any  regular  form.  Tbey  hkewisa  dis»ppear  wkia 
crowing  any  part  which  is  greatly  inclined;  ferlhcirBn 
slope  then  coincides  with  that  of  the  alluvial  tortri^  sad 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  it-'  (Darwin.) 

The  actual   surface  uf  the  shelves  is  very  imgnlar:  ihq 
are  cumposed  of  ihe  same  kind  of  alluvium  viib  ibaif>ii«- 
ing  theHhule   surfaceof  the  mountain.   (Darwm.l    ThcJ 
commonly  contain  rounded  pebbles,  and  ara  ia  naayrtica 
covered  with  large  masses  of  stone,  some  of  tham  maa; 
in  neight,   lying  for  the  most  part  quite  dalaebad  ea  ■■• 
surface,  and  having  their  acute r  angles  rounded  off  in  ik 
greater  number  of  initancm;  in  shotl,  in  toerf  rmwrrli*- 
tembliiig  thnte  /ragmenU  generally  jbumt  itrtwtim  Af 
TTiargin  and  on  Ihe  ihaJluw  edge  qfalping  lakn.    la  mw 
ptaies,  where  ihe  stones  are  large  ana  the  shelf  aanow,  s 
single  block  covers  its  whole  breadth.     When  roekaneMS 
anywhere  on  a  »helf,  iia  angles  are  also  rounded.    (8aT.L 
Dick,  from  whom  the  above  description  is  taken,  sUuh  i 
the  soil  above  the  highest  hne  of  shelf  is  tnaletialh  i        « 
from  that  below,  which  has  more  gravel,  pebUea       i  iJs- 
vial  clay ;  but  Mr.  Darwin's  subsequent  oMnrealinu  da 
confirm  this.)      Tlie  cases  are  few  in  trhieb   the  Mild 
are  much  worn  away  in  this  manner:  indeed  the;  i      ■- 
visible  on  ihe  shelves.     Some  of  the  blocks  of  stoite  w 
shelves  have  fallen  from  the  heights  above;  otbcn  bele^  •■ 
far  removed  sites,  and  are  in  fact  erratie  bouUert,   Awaf 
Ihcsc  laiier  aie  large  granite  block*. 

It  must  bo  ei  idcut,  from  the  foregoing  deaeriptioB. 
the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy,  and  the  line*  reseub 
them  or  connected  with  them  in  the  neigbbounng  reifiii^ 
ate  marks  uf  the  antient  level  of  water  Blling  tba  valln 
their  summits  or  nearly  so,  and  exlending  toi     It 
mouths  till  within  a  few  miles  of  tbacea,  or  tbaj 
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orScotland.  Asniany/inMasvfe  see, so  many  successive 
:ls  are  ihere  of  ivater  oscllliiting  nbout  pari icular  levels 
uiuugh  all  the  extent  of  llie  lines.  ThU  is  freely  admitted 
IV  all  writers  and  all  observers  on  the  subject.  Sir  T.  I,. 
Dick,  vbo  gives  abundance  of  illustrations  of  similar  shelves 
Wing  actually  formed  on  the  Bleep  sides  of  modern  kkes, 
adupK  the  hypotliosis  which  most  easily  and  obviously  sug- 
getU  ilself,  and  ascribes  the  linos  in  all  the  valleys  to  the 
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ers  were  auccessively  lotrered. 

:ry  ably  tvo  other  modes  of 
watery  BClion  whereby  the  lines  may  be  supposed  to  hav« 
been  formed;  first,  by  a  sort  of  local  deluge  filling  the 
valley;  eecondly,  by  the  excavating  power  of  water  in  a 
valley  previously  Glled  by  allurial  sediments  to  a  particular 
height ;  and  shows  each  hypothesis  to  be  unsuiiablo  nnd 
untenable. 


On  the  view  of  the  lacuslnne  ori|,nn  of  the  pnrallcl  roads,  |  the  uppermost  of  Ihe  line*  in  quetlion, 

1  lo  be  conceived  that  a  lake  had  existed  nl  the  upper-     sequent  sinking  through  two  succeative 

level  nf  Glen  Roy  for  ko  Io'i;;   a  period  ai  to  have  ac-     ihe  two  loner  ones  had  been  formed  i: 

'i   that  alluvium  which  now  forms  I  (MacCulloch.) 
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Conn<K*(ing  the  whoW  subject  in  one  view.  Sir  T.  I^uilcr 
Dick  iiup|x>»es  that  Glun  Oliioy  \\aa»  aniirnily  iillcil  \«k1i  a 
Uke  di>oliurKin^  iiM>U'  by  a  sliurt  birvuin    imo  iiUix  Hi>y, 
wl»uh,  at  tbc  nuu*«)f  ibi?  formation  of  it^  iippcr  >hcir,  was 
filled  by  •  lake  level  wiib  the  kuiuinit  of  the  di-aina«:o  uf  the 
S|iey,  into  whuh  its  biiperUuuub  water  ran.  and  e.\ tending 
thence  to  the  sides  of  Glen  Spean  (then  filled  wi;h  \ialerj, 
but  separated  tVotn  that   u'len  by  a  barinr  aftcrManU   in 
part  remove*!.     By  >urh  partial  removal,  the  level  of  \vai*r 
in  Oli-n  Ro\  Mink  8u  feet,  and  still  the  lake  m  (Jlen  R<'> 
was  di>tiiirrfrom  that  in  Glen  Sjean.    Finally,  by  a  further 
removal  i»f  the  hairier,  the  level  of  Lam-Ii  Roy.  -d^  we  may 
term  it.  was  lowered  "iUO  feel  more,  to  that  of  Loch  Spean. 
As  m  tliis  view  (Jlen  Glu«>y  and  Glen  Roy  are  supposed  to 
havi'diju-haiged  their  waters  in  the  direction  where  now  are 
the  heads  of  the  lakes,  so  I-ooh  Spean  is  suppoj.ed   to  have 
d«»iie   tins   by  the  i  a-s  of  Muckul,  eastward  to    the  Spey, 
and  n«)i  wesiwaid  U>  L«)ch  Linnhe.     By  a  subsidence  at  the 
firmer  head  of  J^och  Iloy,  its  waters  no  longer  flowed  to 
(Jlen  Spev.  but  t.>  Glen  Spean ;  by  a  similar  buUidence  at 
tlie  former  head  of  Loch  Gluoy,  its  waters  were  turned  to 
lyirh  I-Miohv ;  and  by  a  similar  effect  at  the  forwer  head  of 
I.oi'h  Speaii,  its  waters  turned  from  the  Spey  to  the  west- 
ward. 

We  may  further  imagine,  at  what  is  now  the  lower  end  of 
(ilen  Roy,  either  a  great  subsidence  of  the  land,  or  a  wear- 
in  i;  awav  of  a  narrow  and  weak  barrier  left  between  it  and 
J^M-h  Spean ;  the  latter  is  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  T.  Lauder 

Dirk. 

If  now  it  bo  supposed  that*  parallel  to  the  then  upper 
(wesi«»rn)  uvU  of  (Jlen  Spean  and  Glen  Gluoy,  a  general 
Riihsidetice  happened,  the  entire  change  of  the  current  of 
water  h  om  its  former  to  its  actual  state,  from  an  eastward  to 
a  westward  dire<'tion,  and  the  entire  drainage  of  theite  sup-  I  land  and  sea,  and  so  many  e\ample^   in  which  thu  chiii|i 


n(»w  deeply  i)enrtratin£f  the  western  ooabt,  which  oncttt* 

tered  and  uraduallv  iviired  from  these  f^e^vral  valkis. 

That  tiicu;  ha^  luteii  a  (hiiiiLTeuf  levid  bi*iwi«cn  iIm  bal 
and  sea  iii  Seiiilainl.  lo  liie  extent  of  sv\i*rat  huiHlrrd  t 
is  proved  by  Mr.  Siuith'i»  and  iMr.  Frebliirh'a  observati 
at  Ua ittr and  near  (xl.«>^ow  and  oiher  |ilaef« :  and.  thus  Ww 
tifieil.  .Mr.  Uaiwin  iiaces  in  h>pothesi<>  thceflertof  anelcf^ 
tiiiU  of  the  laiid  e(|uahiy  or  by  interniiiiin^  efleclA.  tlipviag 
that  h\  tlii<  tiK-aii^  the  main  phenomena  of  ilie  Lochaber 
val]e\s  wttold  leriainlv  ite  oiuM^iitiieil. 

Ui'jeetioii<«  to  thi<t  ^peeulailon  eas.ly  arl^e. — Why,  lorei* 
ample,  are  shelves,  the  marks  of  intermi<>siun  in  iheclctu* 
in«;  forces  wiiicli  afieeted  u  lar^e  area  with  extraonliniry 
equality,  eonfined  to  a  few  \aile\s?  Why,  after  encirrl.Bf 
in  complete  belts  the  upper  ends  of  the  valleys,  do  ihcy 
cease  toward  the  outlet*} i'  Why  has  Glen  Roy  ibrat  sMtcs, 
and  the  nciirhbouiini!  Glen  (Jlnoy  but  one.  and  that  at  a 
difl'erent  level  from  any  in  Glen  Roy?  Why,  if  the  scmfor 
so  lonsratimti  lave<l  the  mountain  sides,  arc  no  manncihells 
found  except  at  comparati\ely  small  elevations? 

Mr.  Darwin  answers  to  these  objections :  I,  thai  ihseoB- 
senration  and  even  the  original  formation  of  Aradhri ff-jr 
such  the  shelves  certainl\  are)  mi<;ht  rather  be  tbeeier^ 
tion  than  the  rule,  ret} ui ring  paitieular  slopes,  loose  ma'e- 
rials,  and  freedom  from  ertisive  rui rents;  *i,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  level  between  theG!eii  (Jluoy  shelf  and  the  h.ghnt 
in  Glen  Roy  may  be  expl.iiiietl  as  an  effect  of  unvquil 
tidal  oscillation;  3,  th:it  instances  of  the  abaenre  of  muiu 
shells  from  the  upper  parts  of  marine  depoaits  occur  a 
Sweden,  S(*otland,  and  elsewhere. 

Such  are  the  ^{>erulations  to  which  the  parallel  roadi  of 
Glen  Roy  have  civcn  rise.  The  projress  of  modem  ^\aQ 
has  revealed  so  many  pnxifs  of  the  instability  of  thelcftlrf 


]>osud  lochs,  follows  of  course. 

.Sir  T.  Lauder  Dirk  ascribes  this  effect  to  a  grand  system 
of  diaplacemenl  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  whereby  the  Great 
(Jlen  of  Sfotland  was  t>roduced;  that  glen  is  a  symmetrical 
axis  of  displacement,  of  which  we  can  hardly  know  the  true 
geolou;i(-al  dale,  but  it  is  clear  that  so  remarkable  a  feature 
in  the  geology  and  geography  of  Scotland  as  this  Great 
(Jlen  cannot  be  neglected  in  speculations  on  the  antient 
lakfsof  L)chaber,andSirT.  L.  Dick's  hypothesis  acquires  no 
httlc  plausibility  from  the  use  he  has  made  of  this  great  line 
of  subterranean  movement.  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  instead  of 
these  originally  separate  lakes,  of  which  he  cannot  see  the 
irobable  barriers  supposes  one  continuous  lake  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Roy.  the  Spean,  the  Gluoy,  and  the  Lochy,  and 
imagines  barriers  on  the  way  to  the  sea,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Spev  and  the  Lochy,  and  on  the  line  of  the   (ireat 

(Jlen. 

St  ruck  with  the  dilUcuhics  under  which  both  these  hy- 
potheses labour,  ill  rei^ard  to  the  antient  existence  and 
removal  of  hariien*  in  such  improbable  situations,  Mr.  C. 
Djiwin  has  proposed  a  new  view  of  the  case,  in  conformity 
with  the  opiiiMJii  »)f  Mr.  Lyell(/Vi;iap.Q/'G>o/oj^,book  iv., 
chap.  10),  r*t^ardiii;;  the  parallel  roads  of  C^quimbo  in 
Lhili,  deM*:ihcd  by  Captain  Hall.  Mr.  Lyell's  speculation 
on  I'ne  phenomena  of  Co(iuimbo  is  that  *the  three  parallel 
roids  were  formed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  not  by 
the  waters  of  a  lake ;  in  other  words,  they  bear  testimony 
to  the  suece<isive  ri.se  i)f  the  land,  not  to  the  repeated  fall  of 
the  waters  of  the  lake.* 


of  level  has  been  crcminned  by  a  real  displacement  tflud, 
that  it  is  probable  Mr.  Darwin's  explanations  drawn  bnibs 
most  general  con^ideiat.oii.will  be  pieferre<l  to  tboktvhick 
are  more  obviously  ^ug^esled  by  the  features  of  anjooarf 
the  terraced  glens. 

Mr.  Darwiii*^  hypothesis  has  the  further  advantait  of 
offering  a  plausible  exnlanation  (»f  the  occurrenevof  crraxie 
boulders  of  granite,  which  in  places  encumber  iKe  hncs  of 
beach.  These  may  he  easily  siippo.-ed  to  have  floated  oa 
icebergs  from  even  distant  points,  and  to  haic  quicLj 
rested  on  the  beaches,  and  it  is  certainly  il;fiicull  lo  arcouat 
otherwise  for  the  phenomenon.  Enough  has  been  ta^d  k 
show  within  how  siuull  a  compass  the  qucfeliun  as  to  tht 
origin  of  the  parallel  loads  of  Lochaber  lias  been  briJii|bL 
In  order  to  complete  the  snlusioii  <jf  the  problem,  il  u  ^ 
sirablc  to  repeat  very  carefully  t  he  levelling  operations  ak^ 
have  been  attempted  bv  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick  and  Dr.  llae* 
Culloch. 

It  appt*ars  almost  certain  that  \\w  Misie'  in  Gler.  G  ■;  » 
is  exactlv  lc\el  with  the  ^'Uininit  of  d:aiii.)u'e  bt-taeiti  A  ^^ 

* 

Glen  Roy;  the  sh>*]f  of  Kdfinnin  and  the  up|vr  *bt::i  & 
Glen  Roy  in  like  manner  are  cxanily  le^el  wi:h  ih«r  «i>:- 
sheds  dividing  them  from  neighbduriiiK  ^idieys.  liit- 1.> 
nection  of  these  fans  with  Sir  T.  Lander  Diek'»  hjp-  t**a 
of  subsidint;  lakes  in  the  \a;Ie\s  nfipears  ni  re  v^idrr.l  v.^^z, 
with  Mr.  DarwiiTs  •^jicv  nlation  of  ri-^ing  land. 

Very  rxael  le\ellini{  ii]»erati<»n*  have  proved  thai  :i.« 
real  level  of  equilibrium  of  the  sea  i^  the  haff-hd§hM 
(See   Hriti^h  A\f^' riUvn  /?/'/ or/ y*or  1^3r-b),  but  beaches 


From  a  series  of  nppearance*^  below  the  lowi*st  !«helf  of  are  comm>inly  f>>und  at  the  hi^h-water  Icvvl,  which  varxs 
Glen  Roy.  continued  into  Glen  Spean.— such  as  the  nature  '  so  nimh  from  the  f>iin  and  dirert^'U  of  ciiannel  and  other 
and  distribution  of  detritus,  the  form  and  position  of  many  couiaes,  that  fvrfWi  h'riz'.ttr.iity  in  the  wh<de  eslcntof 
slfirt  terraces,  btnne  related  to  the  shelf  or  antient  beaeh,  ,  thu  lower  shelf  I'l  (JUn  Ro>,  (Jltn  Spean,  and  GlenTref 
others  unntiinertfd  witli  the  actions  of  the  streams  now  would  he  only  a  duhious  argument  in  favour  of  ita  roanae 
nMiinir4— .Mr.  Darwin  conHudcs.  apparently  with  reason,  that    orii^in.     To  determine  the  real  ditfeicnces  uf  level  beiweri 


e\eiy  api»e.iranro  m  the  sulcs  of  (Jlen  Roy  and  (Jlen  Spean, 
brlnir  th»*  /"UYsi  sht'If^  Will  he  explained  on  the  i!Uppo«*ition 
*ifa  ^»!:wliiall\  snh-:ding  >heet  ot  water  which  received  d«- 
tritcs  t'f'm  luii-ral  >ti«amlets.  Hy  ohserxainni'*  of  aceumu- 
l.ited  "aiid  and  pehhles  in  other  valie).-;,  as  the  Mdes  of 
L'lh  Ne-.s.  ].iirh  D.K-hart.  &ic..  Mr.   Darwin   eiiileaviurs  to 


the  high(*st  bench  in  (Jlen  Roy  and  the  shelves  of  Oka 
Gluoy  'and  KiUiniiiii  is  equall\  important,  since  vatk^ 
these  difl'erenees  may  not  be  at  all  greater  than  « liat  ait 
known  tn  take  ]  lace  in  some  neigiibourin:;  arms  of  the  Ma 
which  admit  the  tide  unequally.  Finally,  v«  ouchi  ■ 
know  the  true  form  of  the  imaginary  surface  to  which  thi 


extend  this   iiit'ereiiee  to  a  large  i^irlit>n  of  the  Higiilanil     road.s  are  parallel.     They  may  lie  nearly  and  yet  DM 


valh-)*'.  where  no  h.»ii/»ii;al  shelve^  mak«'  it  a  matter  (»f 
rertaintv.  lla\ing  reje<*ti'd  the  hypi»llK'si"*  ol  se|;ir.ite  and 
coiinei'led  fic^li-writer  lakes,  «jii  account  «»f  the  ditlicuUies 
attending  them,  which  even  in  a  single  ca*e  are  gieat  (hut 
ifextcn<ied  lo  many  of  the  Ilii^hland  \ alleys,  insurmounta- 
t)lu),  Mr.  Darwin  adopts  the  alternative,  that  it  was  the  >ea 
water,  in  the  form  of  narrow  arms  or  lochs,  such  as  tho:ie 


rately  in  horizontal  planes ;  if  a  real  deviation  froa  thi 
hori/on  were  found  on  cuiiqtaring  distant  pointa,  this  mv^ 
he  symmetrical  to  a  synclinal  or  anticlinal  axia»  and  ~ 
ever  small  such  ref^ular  deviation,  it  would  baw  Um 
kind  of  interest  in  geoloj;y  as  the  discuTary  of  I 
of  movement  in  Scandin.ivia  ur  Dometahini 
obscrvationa  on  this  lubject  way  b«  '*'%*°h  in 
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nee  has  overcome  nil  obstacles  of  mere  levelling 
^autiful  opcruiions  executed  by  Mr.  Bunt,  on  a  line 
jy  Mr.  \Vlic\vell,  between  Bristol  and  Axmouth; 
results  wluch,  some  years  or  centuries  hence,  may 
)  science  from  that  splendid  work,  might  perhaps 
now  anticipated  by  a  summer's  work  of  the  oi*d- 
inreyors  in  the  valleys  connected  with  Glen  Roy. 
yulloch,  in  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iv, ;  Sir  T.  Lauder 
Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  qf  Edinb.,  vol.  ix. ;  Darwin,  in 
ans.for  1839.) 

V  L  LE  LOG  RAM  ( TrapoXXtjXo  -  ypafifta,  parallel- 
gure)  is  the  mathematical  term  for  a  four-sided 
r  which  the  opposite  sides  are  parallel.  Such  a 
nay  be  obtained  from  any  four-sided  figure  by 
^  the  four  sides  and  joining  the  adjacent  bisecting 
When  all  the  an^rles  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal, 
therefore  right  angles,  and  the  figure  is  called  a 
GLE.  When  the  sides  are  also  equal,  the  figure  is 
IE*,  matters  of  more  historical  interest  are  con- 
ath  either  of  these  terms  than  with  the  generic 
rallelogram.  Referring  therefore  to  those  articles, 
here  give  the  principal  pro])erties  of  parallelograms 
al 


opposite  sides  are  equal,  as  A  C  and  B  D. 

opposite  angles  are  equal,  asACD  and  ABD, 
icent  angles  (us  those  at  A  and  B)  are  together 
two  right  angles. 

(  diagonals  (A  D  and  B  C)  bisect  one  another. 
:  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  four  sides  is  equal  to 
of  the  squares  on  the  diagonals. 

area  of  a  parallelogram  depends  only  on  the  side 
and  the  perpendicMilar  distance  (PQ)  between  that 
>pposite  side ;  so  that  parallelograms  on  equal  bases 
een  the  same  parallels  are  equal. 
he  point  (5)  be  taken  on  a  diagonal  (C  B)  and 
e  vertex  of  a  pair  of  parallelograms  (A  153  and 
ing  in  the  equal  triangular  halves  of  the  parallelo- 
lese  parallelograms  will  be  equal  to  one  another  in 

\LLELOPIPE  D  iwapaWriX  -  iirifrtiov,  parallel- 
lid),  more  correctly  written  parallelepiped^  is  the 
en  to  a  solid  contained  by  six  parallelograms,  which 
I  and  parallel,  two  and  two.  It  is  in  fact  a  qna- 
r  prism. 


all  the  parallelojrrams  are  rectangles,  we  have  one 
jures  to  which  our  eyes  are  most  accustomed,  as  in 
of  a  die,  a  box,  a  plank,  a  room,  &c.  &c.  Persons 
uinted  with  mathematics  would  hardly  believe  that 
mathematicians  seldom  express  this  most  simple 
nentary  of  all  solids  in  less  than  ten  syllables,  as 

rect-an-gul-ar  par-all-el-o-pi-ped. 

simple  term  might  easily  be  obtained,  and  one 
r  consistent  with  anali)gy,  namely,  right  solid.  Thus 
line  ini«;ht  be  conceived  as  j;enerated  by  the  most 
lotion  of  a  point ;  a  right  surface  (or  rectangle)  by 
:  simple  motion  of  a  right  line;  and  a  right  solid 
n^ular  ])aiallelopiped)  by  the  most  simple  motion 
lit  suriacc.  We  shall  consider  the  properties  of  a 
id  in  the  article  Rectangle- 
the  adjacent  rectangles  of  a  riirht  solid  are  squares, 
is  a  CuiiE,  for  which  fortunately  there  is  a  shorter 
in  equilateral  rectangular  paiallelopiped. 
lumber  of  cubic  units  in  a  parallelepiped  is  fonnd 
iplymg  the  number  of  square  units  in  either  base 
umber  of  linear  units  in  the  perpendicular  distance 


between  that  base  and  the  opposite  one.  The  diagonals 
AG,  BH,  CE,  D F,  meet  in  the  same  point,  which  bisects 
them  all,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  all  the  twelve  sides  of  tlie  solid. 

PARALXiELS  (iropoXXi^Xa,  by  the  side  of  each  other), 
the  name  given  by  the  Greek  geometers  to  lines  in  the 
same  plane  having  that  relation  of  situation  of  which  it  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  properties  that  such  lines  never 
meet,  however  far  they  may  be  produced  or  lengthened. 

If  we  examine  the  properties  of 
lines  experimentally,  it  will  be 
easy  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
existence  of  such  pairs  as  A  B, 
e  D.  which  neither  diverge  nor 
converge,  and  to  which  common 
perpendiculars,  such  as  M  N  and  P  Q,  all  of  the  same 
length,  can  be  drawn  through  any  point  of  either.  Moie- 
over  the  angles  R  S  B  and  RT  D,  made  by  the  same  line 
with  both,  will  be  foimd  to  be  the  same.  If  then  we  take 
the  notion  of  permanence  of  direction,  which  always  accum- 
paniesthatof  straightness  [Direction],  and  also  the  notion 
of  differing  directions,  which  is  suggested  by  two  lines  .which 
make  an  angle,  we  mray  readiW  see  that  the  relation  of 
situation  which,  adopting  Euclid's  term,  may  be  called  pa- 
rallehfm,  h  really  that  which  would  be  also  conveyed  by 
the  words  sameness  of  direction ;  so  that  if  two  lines  A  and 
B  be  parallel,  A  may  be  substituted  for  B  or  B  for  A,  in 
any  proposition  whirh  involves  relatk>ns  of  direction  only, 
without  affecting  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  if  true,  or  its 
falsehood,  if  fitlse. 

Geometry,  as  every  beginner  knows,  depends  upon  a 
small  number  of  self-evident  truths,  or  rather  of  proposi- 
tions the  truth  of  which  imth  one  exception)  is  so  soon 
and  so  easily  perceived,  that  no  one  doubts  of  them  when 
stated  with  ordinary  attention  to  clearness  of  expression. 
The  exception  alluded  to  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Euclid, 
and  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  controversy  which  has  lasted 
firom  his  time  to  the  present. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  definitk>n  of  parallel  lines  is 
purely  negative;  it  describes  what  they  are  not,  not  what 
they  are :  if  lines  which  meet  be  called  intersectors,  parallels 
are  fion-intersectors.  Those  who  would  found  geometry 
upon  definitions  entirely,  may  think  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  theory  of  parallels  arises  from  insufficient  definition : 
but  those  who  believe  it  to  be  deducible  froin  real  and  po- 
sitive conceptions,  having  nothing  arbitrary  about  them, 
must  suspect  that,  in  this  purely  negative  definition  of  pa- 
rallels, we  have  not  sufficiently  described  that  veiy  obvious 
relation  of  position  which  distinguishes  parallelism  from 

convergence,  however  short  the  lines  we  image  to 

^^.^   ourselves,  or  however  little  we  think  of  what  will 
take  place  if  they  are  produced     Endid,  proceed- 
'  ing  upon  a^KioBis  the  admission  of  which  is  not 

eonsidored  to  be  a  question  connected  with  the  present  dif- 
ficulty, establishes  the  fotto^wing  proposition :— If  the  two 
lines  8  B  and  T  D  nMke  the  angles  P  ST  and  ST  D  equal, 
or  RSB  and  STD  e(y«a),  or  BST  itnd  STD  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles  (all  which  amount  to  the  same 
thing),  then  S  B  awd  T  D  are  fton-intersectors.  But  before 
any  further  step  ean  b#  made,  il  ttust  either  be  proved  or 
assumed  that  in  evtfty  otheor  case  they  are  intersectors.  and 
Euclid,  being  unabto  to  pirtfte  it,  «M«kb«  it  directly.  That 
is  to  say.  he  requires  it  to  be  grafted  that  if  B  S  T  and  S  T  D 
be  together  less  thffn  two  rfglrt  ahgles,  SB  and  TDwill 
meet,  if  produced,  and  ot«  tb«t  si^  on  which  they  make 
with  ST  the  angles  less  than  two  fight  angles.  The  last 
clause  is  not  a  necessary  pa#t  of  <lte  atiomti  since  it  can  be 
shown,  independently  of  the  present  theory,  tlmt  two  lines 
which  meet  must  make  angles  toother  lest  than  <wo  right 
anisles  with  any  line  which  ctits  wtto  interwally. 

Euclid  obviously  puts  ikfe  fc^/tf  diflfcilty  hito  an  a^ump- 
tion ;  which,  though  the  iHosl  ^WCt  course,  is  not  that 
which  is  best  calculated  to  give  the  highest  degree  of  evi- 
dence to  geometrical  truths.  For  rt  i*  a  ftiore  obvious  pro- 
position that  two  lines  which  iwetsecft  one  another  cannot 
both  be  parallel  to  a  third  Kne,  *t**  this  keing  granted, 
Euclid's  axiom  readily  follows.  If  ft  should  be  objected 
that  this  is  merely  Euclid's  a*fOrt  in  another  form,  it  is  re- 
plied that  the  form  is  a  more  easy  one,  «nd  therefore  pre- 
ferable :  just  as  it  would  hse  wise*  fo  assume  *  Every  A  is  B 
and  every  B  is  A,*  than  the  klentical  but  mo»e  comphcated 
proposition  *  Every  A  is  B,  and  everything  whfch  is  not  A 

is  not  B.* 
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It  is  known  then  that  the  difliculty  is  entirely  removed  if 
\re  KTi^"^  ^^*^^  *U\'0  lines  which  inter>L'ct  nro  not  Imth  pa- 
rallel to  any  third  line/  or,  which  is  the  same  thini;,  that 
'  throu^^h  a  piven  point  not  more  than  one  line  ran  he  drawn 
parallel  to  a  i^ven  line.*  The  theory  of  Eiielid  heiiij;  thus 
iinpn)vod  as  far  as  it  is  rapahle  of  boin^  done  by  u  mere 
difference  of  statement,  it  remains  to  ask*  1,  AVluMher  as- 
sumption can  be  dispi'nsed  with  altogether,  and  a  direct 
proof  of  Kuelid's  axiom,  or  something  equivalent  to  it. 
giTon?  'J,  If  the  preceding  he  answered  in  the  negative, 
can  any  more  simple  as>umption  be  made  the  foundation  of 
the  theory? 

The  attempts  to  answer  one  or  the  other  question  in  the 
afiirmative  have  been  very  numerous,  and  have  (without 
any  excepiiou  but  one  in  which  new  axioms  of  another  sort 
arc  introduced)  tacitly  contained  the  defect  which  their  au- 
thors were  desirous  of  avoiding.  The  author  of  *  Greometry 
without  Axioms*  has  collected  and  commente<l  on  thirty 
instances,  of  which  we  here  make  a  brief  abstract,  adding 
one  or  two  more. 

1,  The  axiom  of  Euclid  in  question.  2,  Ptolemy;  his 
proof  assumes  the  symmetricality  of  parallel  lines  on  one 
tide,  and  the  other  of  any  line  which  cuts  both.  3,  Proclus 
assumes  that  interscctors  diverge  infinitely  from  the  point 
of  intersection,  and  that  parallels  do  not.  4,  Clavius  as- 
sumes that  a  lino  which  is  everywhere  equidistant  from 
a  straight  line,  is  itself  straight.  5  and  C,  Two  demon- 
strations of  Dr.  Tliomas  Oliver  (1604)  assume  Clavms*s 
axiom.  7,  Wolf,  Boscovich,  T.  Simpson  (in  the  first  edition 
of  his  'Elements'),  and Bonnycastle,  define  parallel  lines  as 
those  which  always  preserve  the  same  distance,  which  is 
Clavius*s  axiom  in  the  disguise  of  a  definition.  8,  D*Alem- 
bert  would  define  parallels  as  lines,  one  of  which  has  two 
points  equidistant  from  the  other,  but  acknowledged  that 
he  could  not  complete  the  proof  of  the  axiom  of  Clavius.  U, 
T.  Simpson  ('  Elements.'  2nd  edition)  proposed  to  assume 
that  two  lines,  one  of  which  has  two  points  unequally  dis- 
tant from  the  other,  must  meet.  10,  Robert  Simpson  pro- 
posed to  assume  that  u  straight  lino  cannot  first  approach 
to  and  then  recede  from  another,  without  cutting  it.  11, 
Varignon.  Bezout,  &c.  would  define  parallels  as  lines  which 
inake  the  same  angle  with  a  third  line :  if  a  third  line  mean 
one  third  line,  the  difficulty  remains  just  as  before;  if  a;iy 
thinl  hne,  the  difficulty  is  tacitly  removed  by  an  assumption. 
12,  Ludlam,  Playfair,  &c.  recommend  the  axiom  which  we 
have  also  recommended,  namely,  that  two  intersecting 
straight  lines  cannot  be  both  parallel  to  a  third.  13,  Leslie 
proposes  to  attain  the  same  axiom  in  a  sort  of  experimental 
manner,  by  making  a  line  revolve  about  a  point.  14, 
Pla>fair  (in  his  Notes)  proposes  to  assume  that  a  straight 
line'whicli  turns  completely  round,  and  thus  regains  its  first 
position,  must  turn  through  four  right  angles,  whether  it 
constantly  revolves  about  one  point,  or  whether  the  pivot  of 
revolution  changes.  15  and  IG,  Franceschini  (1787)  pro- 
poses to  assume  that  the  projections  of  a  straight  line  on  a 
line  making  an  acute  angle  with  it,  increase  without  limit 
with  the  projected  line.  17,  Some  have  proposed  to  define 
parallels  as  'lines  having  the  same  direction,'  assuming  it  to 
be  obviously  contained  in  the  conception  of  direction,  that 
two  similar  directions  make  the  same  angle  with  any  other 
direction.  18,  Mr.  Exley  (1818)  proposes  to  assume  that 
if  four  equal  straight  lines,  each  at  right  angles  to  the  pre- 
ceding,  do  not  meet  and  enclose  a  space,  a  fifth  such  line 
would  do  so.  19,  Dr.  Creswell  proposes  to  assume  that 
through  any  point  within  an  angle  less  than  two  right  an- 
gles, a  straight  line  may  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  cutting 
the  two  straight  lines  which  contain  the  angle.  'J(^  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  makes  it  an  axiom  that  '  if  a  triangle  be 
moved  along  a  plane,  so  that  its  base  may  always  be  on  the 
same  straight  line,  its  vertex  describes  a  straight  line  equal 
to  that  described  by  either  extremity  of  the  base.  J  I,  M. 
Legendre  (in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  *  Elements')  makes 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  senses.  22,  In  the  seventh  edition  he 
assumes  (as  in  instance  15)  that  a  magnitude  incri';i>es 
without  limit,  where  perpetual  increase  is  all  thnt  indemon- 
strable. 23,  In  the  twelfth  edition  he  fairly  brings  the  dis- 
puted proposition  to  rest  upon  the  axiom,  tiiat  if  two  an^lcN 
of  a  triangle  diminish  without  limit,  the  third  (whale\er 
the  base  may  be)  approaches  without  limit  to  two  rirhi 
angles,  a  proposition  not  admisMble  when.a:*  iii  M.  l>>^eii<lii>*.«i 
final  construction,  the  base  at  the  same  time  inei-ea>os 
without  limit.  24,  In  a  note  to  the  same  edition,  he  de- 
mands as  an  axiom  that  no  straight  lino  can  be  entirely  in- 


cluded between  two  straight  lines  which  make  an  ingJc 
le>s  than  two  right  angles,  which  may  ea^il)  be  kbovn  if 
bo  nothing  more  or  less  than  Euclid's  axiom.     23.  Hetv- 
tempts  a  proof  of  the  last,  which  fails.     26,  M.  Le^e.:;:i'i 
analytical  proof,  which  we  shall  presently  e\aminc.    f. 
M.  Larroix  would  confine  the  assumption  of  Euclid  tn  i^« 
case  in  which  one  of  the  internal  angles  is  m  n^bt  brj4 
and  the  other  less.    28,  M.  Bert  rand  exlcnd«  t£v  uae  «{ 
the  term  equality ;  we  hhall  aflerwanU  examine  his  pn^^f. 
2'J,  Mr.  Ivory  assumes  a  right  to  construct  a  scrict  of  in..> 
gles  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  certainly  done  oolcte  »2 
assumption  as  difficult  as  in  (20)  be  made:  and  30,  PNr^ 
sor  Youn;^  makes  a  mcKlification  of  the  praecdinf,  whxk 
does  not  remove  the  difilculty. 

For  further  information  wo  may  refer  to  tht  work  from 
which  the  preceding  abstract  is  taken.  The  ailter  of  n 
proposes  his  own  system,  the  latent  assumptian  if  wL.rii 
IS,  that  if  equal  straight  lines  make  an  angle,  and  otbrr 
straight  lines  e(|ual  to  them  be  attached  to  their  alifiBi* 
ties  at  the  same  allele,  the  remaining  extremitiei  of  ibi 
second  pair  of  straight  lines  will  wtt*  always  meet 

The  author  of  *  Geometry  without  Axioms,'  Colonel 
Perronet  Thompscm,  whose  erudition  on  this  sulijfet  oouU 
alone  entitle  any  attempt  of  his  to  attention,  has,  whiie  v.^ 
article  was  in  the  press,  published  a  new  pampUeC  oo  the 
subject,  in  which  he  proposes  to  deduce  the  properties  of 
the  equiangular  spiral,  and  to  make  them  tbe  foqadathii 
of  a  proof  of  Kuclid's  axiom.  Not  having  been  abletogin 
this  pamphlet  sufficient  attention,  we  can  only  benssT.  tta 
it  assumes  the  doctrine  of  limits,  and  the  tbeor  if 

l(M'itics  (in  one  case  at  least)  are  to  one  mm 
limiting  ratio  of  spaces  described  in  the  same  lima.       ■*• 
ever  we  may.  on  closer  examination,  think  of  Ibii  I 

as  evidence  for  producing  conviction,  we  cannot  i 

an  assumption  as  removing  the  geometrical  difficnuv. 
by  the  iutroduciion  of  a  totally  new  line,  it  leap  ct»u- 
veiitional  hjundaries  of  geometry  [Geovktkicalj:  io  Mf 
nothing  of  the  question  m  hich  may  fairly  arise. a»  to wbetber 
the  axioms  of  the  theory  of  limits  arc  not  as  diflkull  as  ibii 
of  Kuclid. 

Two  projfs  have  been  referred  to  as  reawnf  ffUth<et 
explanation:  those  of  MM.  Legendre  and  Mtraad.  We 
take  them  successively. 

The  first  assumes  all  that  knowledge  which  is  den^ri 
from  algebra  and  the  theory  of  algebraical  operatiQii%  Wt 
premise  that  the  theory  of  parallels  may  be  stricily  dedueri 
though  not  without  some  trouble,  if  it  can  prerioiali  fat 
shown  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  :■» 
right  angles.  Let  there  be  a  triangle  of  which  tho  kM 
contains  c  linear  units,  and  the  opposite  an^le  C  aacvhr 
units,  the  other  anude^  containing  A  and  B  unit^  Tbn 
it  can  be  ear>ily  shown  that  any  oilier  triangle  which  in* 'kc 
same  base  c  and  the  same  adjacent  angles  A  and  B  vid 
be  in  all  respects  e(|ual  to  the  first:  that  is.  e.  A.  aivi B br 
ing  the  side  and  adjacent  angles  of  a  really  existing  trua- 
gle,  C  is  given  when  r,  A,  and  B  are  given.  TbeieiiB* 
then  be  some  analytical  mode  of  expressing  C  in  Icnsirf 
c.  A,  and  B,  such  as 

C  =  </»  (c,  A,  B). 

From  sui'h  nn  equation,  if  it  exist,  c  can  be  foun!  J 
terms  of  A,  6,  and  C,  that  is,  the  len<:tli  of  a  straight  isf 
can  be  expressed  by  in  tans  of  angles  only.  Now  iIm  kn.rn 
that  no  efjuaiion  ran  determine  a  niagnitiide  b«iBCsn*uf 
magnitudes  no  one  of  >\hieh  is  of  the  same  kin4  vi'li  i.: 
and  the  only  way  of  aviinimi;  this  >uppv>sition  i<  bf  ^upp* 
ing  that  r  doos  not  enter  the  e({ua:ioii  at  all,  or  ihs'.'t- 
ff}  (A,  Bj,  M>  that  ti.o  ih.rd  ao'^Ie  of  a  tr^an^'le  i»  tiven  ■"Lrt 
the  <i'her  two  are  given,  whatever  the  tide  may  be,  fr^iri^ 
the  triani^/''  it  hn,un  ti  t.n\t.    Lei  there  be  a  r.ght  sasVi 

liian^Ne  ACB,  and  let  C  U  tx  yrr^- 
du  uiar  to  A  B  ;  then  the  truhfSles.^tJL 
A  (.- 1),  lia\e  a(>omm<-n  an-jle  ai  X 
a  right    angle    in  each :    coHM.-quc 
their  third  angles  arc  cf|uai,  or  Awv 


i; 


«'i.''.'i     .'..'i.'    1..       i-.ii.*.\.'.   \ii ,  ji.  1".'*    hi\i;ri|«i{ntpd  lli»»  .-.L  tV  ■  •■ 
'  )Mi  \:-l.  il  II  i>  «ti  ->;   •  <iii  :;■•:  ii<>>-t'  «tTi'  di!«>ii  ■  iu  thr  niriuii  of  I'M'* 

■  :-.i  •■«;:.•.  •;'■  ".I  .1  ;:;.•     :i.-(  .•.;'  ,  (1 .  i!;.'..i.«>Iir*.  b'lt  ihn  ••  it  ■!*•  •  ** 

<°<-:i^    , *.  i.ti  I '.     'I, I    I  ii-«ii|i  kiiIy   teij  I  u*  I'ltitril.  |Nvtii<««4  l'<«irii>* 

•ill  if-(  ;!•%%. i<  «  ini>i't.  I'l  i;  1^.  ■  :■•  {t.iMni-t  iiiD  iliat  ihi>y  du  rui  a.wAi»  i»F«^i^ 


r-iii  iiiio  .III  .i\:<ir-,i.     'I'j.t*  \i«-r:%  :«  v«.-|;  nuri.i  \\\^  i^riul  ufliw  il  utril- ' 
vr   li.nr   llii  lUi  it'l       ir«'r\-'i  lliil  in   iri-i«Tl  In  the  lh«iny  vf  |«r«U*b  tf  k 
oni^iiitmcnl  uf  E(kIi-I. 
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K  Similarly  DCB  =  CAB;  whence  the  ancles 
1  B  are  Icgeihcr  ec[iial  to  a  right  angle.  And  if 
nruTe  !int;lu9  or  a  ri^hl  angled  triangle  be  equal  to 
il  nii<;1e,  il  is  rcnilily  sliown  ttmt  all  the  three  an- 
;iy  tiiaiiylu  arc  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
sot  uur  ittlentiuii  lo  eo  fully  into  liic  objections 
are  been  made  to  tliis  proof,  or  lo  Legendre's 
:  all  whicli  niay  be  found  in  tlie  note<<  to  Dr. 
's  translation  of  Lcgendre.    It  has  the  disadvantage 

founded  ti]»on  a  science  whicli  requires  more  and 
xiums  tban  geometiy  ilself,  and  of  which  the  par- 
^x^ess  employed,  namely,  inversion  of  a  function,  is 
rases  full  of  unexplained  difficulties;  while  it  has 
ilage  of  not  appealing  to  any  new  notions  of  space, 
iislrationof  the  connexion  between  algebra  and  geo- 

must  always  be  valuable:  but  we  siipposo  no  one 
ink  of  making  it  the  foundation  of  geometry.  Some 
.  imagined  that  Legendre  would  infer  that  a 
with  iwo  adjacent  angles  together  less  than  Iwo 
i;les,  must  be  ihe  base  of  a  triangle;  or  that  because 
lula  applies  wherever  there  is  a  Irianf^le,  that  there 

a  triangle  wherever  the  formula  applies.  If  this 
!  case,  undoubiedly  they  were  right  in  saying  that 
e  did  in  fact  assume  Euclid's  axiom :  but  if,  as  we 
id,  he  would  have  applied  the  proposition  thus 
r  existing  triangles,  to  the  proof  of  Euclid's  axiom, 
d  certainly  have  stated  bis  intention  more  dis- 
I  his  reply.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  took  it  as  ad- 
n  all  sides  bow  to  deduce  Euclid's  axiom,  while 
lenls  imagined  that  be  considered  himself  as  hav- 
.'d  ihat  ax'iom. 

■oof  ofM.Bertrnr.d  is  as  follows:— Let  it  be  granted 
ipaces,K'Ae(Arr/ffii/«or»Hj5ni'(e,areeinal,*whenone 
ilaced  upon  the  other  so  that  any  point  whatsoever 

lies  upon  a  point  of  the  other :  Ihat  is,  let  it  be 
e  to  ^ay,  of  the  word  equal  as  thus  used,  that  spaces 
e  equal  to  Ihe  same  space  ore  c-qiial  to  one  another. 

this  it  is  easily  shown  — 1,  Ihat  the  Inflnlle  spaces 
o  e([ual;  2,  Ihat  of  Iwo  angles,  the  infinite 
in  the  greatKr  is  greater  than  the  inflnile 

J,  K  I  1-^'  there  be  two  lines, 
OF,  AG,  making  with 
OA  internal  angles  FOA, 
GAO,  equal  lo  two  right 
anjjles.  TiienOFandAG 
are  paralM.  Take  A  B. 
1)  C,  CD,  &c,  each  equal  lo 
O  A,  and  make  the  angles 
■  H  EC,  ROD,  I,DE,&c. 
~         '         •  '■  allequaltoFOAorGAB. 

ines  with  ariow-heads  be  produced  without  limit  in 
■tion  to  which  the  arrow-liend  points.  ThenifOA 
1  on  A  B,  the  lines  O  F  and  AG  will  in  Iheirnew 
.  coincide  with  AG  and  B  M,  or  the  inHnile  spare 
is  equal  to  the  infinite  space  GABH:  and  simi- 
BCK.  KCDL,  &c.  arc  all  equal  to  one  another 
■'OAG.  But  il  is  obvious  that  no  number  of  these 
loxever  qrcat,  will  HU  up  the  inflnile  apace  of  the 
OE.  Noiv  let  a  line  O  1  he  drawn  in  such  a  man- 
l  O  A  and  (i  A  O  are  together  less  than  two  right 
whence  O  I  falU  nearer  than  O  F  to  O  E.  Take 
juble  of  FOl.  FO:t  treble  of  FO  I  and  bo  on: 
since  of  two  quantities  which  bear  a  ratio,  the  less 
nultiplied  so  as  lo  exceed  the  ureater,  some  mulli- 
"01  must  be  gi-ealer  than  FOE,  whence  some 
0  FO  1   is  greater  ihi 


ce  F  O  E 

Bui  no  niu 

liplu 

of  FOAG  will  bo 

as  FOE 

whence  the 

nlin 

e  space  FOl   must 

pace  FO  AG 

'I'i 

'iefL.re  0  1  produced 

1  not.  the  sen 

ee  FOl  woulil  be  entirely 

din  FOAG,  and  the  for 

ner 

ould  not  exceed  the 

ivc  not  noticed  the  numerous  allempls  at  the  solu- 
he  difficulty  which  proceed  bv  tacit  asi^umplion  ur 


Ki  to  otbtra ;  lo  lu  tt  crrtatDly  Is  a  yroof. 
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illogical  praeeu,  under  the  pretence  of  avoiding  the  uiom 
uf  Euclid,  without  substitution  of  any  other.  Vie  shall  con- 
clude thid  article  with  an  account  of  a  result  contained  in  a 
paper,  by  Legendre,  in  the  VUh  volume  of  ihe  ■  Memoirs 
of  the  Institute.'  being  his  latest  attempt  at  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  is  what  he  properly  styles  a  geometrical 
translation  of  the  analytical  proof  already  noticed,  and  its 
chain  of  reasoning  is  contalnea  in  three  propositions. 

t.  Il  is  impojaiUe  thatthe  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
can  in  any  case  exceed  two  right  angles. 

2.  If  llieie  be  any  one  triangle  which  has  angles  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  same  must  bo  true  of  all 
triangles. 

3.  ir  the  angles  of  a  triangle  be  not  equal  to  two  right 
anglcit.  then  angles  alone  may  ho  made  to  delemiinc  a 
straight  line. 

1.  If  it  be  possible,  let  there  be  a  triangle  B  AC  having 
its  angles  together  greater  than  two  right  angles.  In  A  C 
produced  take  CE.  E  G,  G  I,  each  equal  to  AC,  and  make 
the  angles  D  C  E.  F  E  G,  &c.  each  equal  to  B  A  C.  and  let 
CD,fiF,&c.be  each  equal  to  A  B.  JoinBD,DI".  Sir., 
11  D  P  II  K  which  are  not  known  to  be  in  the 
same  straight  line,  lhonj;h  they 
are  so.  Then  the  triangles  DC E, 
F  E  G.  BiQ.  are  severally  equal  in 
all  respects  to  BAC.  And  be- 
cause 'he  angles  at  A,  B,  C,  are 
together  (by  hyp.)  grcaler  than 
Iwo  right  angles,  and  Iwo  of  thera  are  equal  to  Iwo  uf  the 
angles  at  C,  it  follows  that  the  angle  A  B  C  is  grcaler  iliaii 
BCD,  whence  A  Band  BC  being  severallv  equal  lo  DC 
and  CB,  it  follows  that  AC  is  greater  than  BD.  Similarly 
C  E  is  greater  than  D  F,  &c.,  whence  A I  exceeds  B  D  FII  K 
by  as  many  times  llio  excess  of  A  C  over  B  D  as  A  C  is  con- 
tained in  AI.  Now  however  tmall  this  excess  may  be,  it 
may  be  multiplied  until  the  multiple  exceeds  twice  A  B,  or 
ABand  KI  together.  That  is,  A  I,  one  side  of 
may  be  made  greater  than  A  B,  B  D.  D  F 
ofaU  Ihe  other  sides;  which  is  absurd. 
Iriie  that  the  angles  of  any  triangle  at 
than  two  right  angles. 

jt  2.  Let  there  be  anv 

one  triangle  ABC 
in  which  the  sum  of 
all  the  angles  is  two 
right  angles.  Make 
the  angle  BCD  = 
ABC,  BndCBD  = 
ACB,  whence  tho 
triangle  B DC  is  in 
all  respects  equal  lo 
f-  P  •'ABC.  Produce  AB 

and  A  C  each  lo  double  of  its  length,  and  join  E,  D,  and 
DF.  The  angle  CUE  being  equal  to  BAC  and  ACB 
together,  and  C  B  D  being  =  BCA.  it  follows  that  EBD  = 
BAC;  whence  the  IriangleE  BD  is  in  all  respecli  equal  lo 
BAC,  and  the  same,  for  similar  reasons  is  DC  F.  Hence 
tho  three  angles  at  D  are  severally  equal  to  those  of  the 
triangle  ABC  or  to  two  right  angles;  and  Ihus  E  D  F  is 
a  straight  line,  and  AE  Fa  triangle  equiangular  with  ABC, 
and  therefore  having;  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Ur. 
if  there  be  any  such  triangle,  there  is  another  of  ihe  same 
sort  with  double  sides  and  the  same  angles;  and  since  ihis 
process  of  doubling  the  sides  may  be  repeated  lo  any  extent, 
it  follows  that,  if  there  be  any  other  given  triangle,  a  tri- 
angle can  be  found  with  longer  sides,  and  having  tho  sum 
of  its  angles  equal  lo  two  right  angles. 

Nexi,  any  triangle  AM  N  which  has  the  angle  A,  must 
have  tho  sum  o(  all  its  angles  also  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
Continue  the  preceding  process  until  [he  trianplB  AMN  i* 
completely  inclosed,  say  in  AEF,  and  join  E.N.  Then 
all  tlie  angles  of  ihe  three  triangles  A  M  N.  M  N  E,  N  E  F. 
make  up  the  angles  at  A.  E,  F  (two  right  angles),  thobe  at 
M  (two  right  angles),  and  those  at  N  (two  right  angles) ; 
six  right  angles  in  alt.  Consequently  each  set  of  angles,  in 
each  triangle,  roust  be  equal  to  two  right  angles;  for  all 
three  sets  making  up  six  right  angles,  no  one  set  can  fall 
short  of  two  right  angles,  without  another  set  exceeding  it, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible. 

Lastly,  on  the  preceding  assumption  (namely,  ihat  there 
is  one  such  triangle),  every  triangle  has  the  sum  of  its 
angles  equal  to  two  right  anglei.  Let  P(jR  be  any  triangle 


.KI,  the  sum 

B  together  greater 


P  A  II 
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not  cquiangulur  with  ABC: 
one  of  Its  uii^lus  must  be  less 
t  Ii.'in  oiu:  of  t  he  uiiglcM  of  A  B  C ; 
ftir  if  not,  iliesuiii  uf  the  angles 
1*,  Q.  R  Would  Imy  greater  ihun 
thai  of  A,  B,  C,  or  greater  than 
two  n«;hl  ani^Ies.  Let  it  be  that 
P  i>  les<4  than  A,  and  make 
QPZ  equal  to  BAC,  cun- 
\y  struct  111^.  by  the  prece<1ing 
])i-ore>is  of  doubling  tlie  sides, 
a  triangle  V  P  W  contuininir  PQ  K.  Then  since  P  V  X  has 
an  ani;le  (at  V)  rtmunou  with  1*  V  W,  the  angles  of  P  V  X 
arc  together  equal  to  two  riglit  an(;les.  and  because  PVX 
has  an  ani^le  in  common  with  PQ  R,  the  angles  of  the  latter 
are  also  eqr.al  to  two  rij^ht  ani^U''*.  Hence,  if  any  one  tri- 
angle have  its  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  the  same 
muht  he  true  of  all  tnanglcs  whats<iever. 

3.  If  then  we  deny  the  preceding;  truth  in  the  case  of  any 
one  trianele,  we  must  deny  it  in  the  case  of  all.  l^et  it  then 
be  universally  denied;  and,  takini:  any  triangle  ABC,  take 
a  point  D,  at  which  make  the  angle  BD E  =  B C  A.   Then 

the  angle  BED  must  be  greater 
than  BAC;  for  if  not,  DEA 
and  E  A  C  are  at  least  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  and,  E  DC  and 
AC  D  being  together  eaual  to  two 
right  angles,  the  angles  of  the 
(;  triangles  E  D  A,  A  D  C,  are  to< 
gether  at  least  equal  to  four  right 
ans;les,  which  is  denied.  For  it  is  denied  that  either  set  is 
e({ual  to  two  right  angles,  and  it  lias  been  shown  that  neither 
set  can  be  greater.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  if 
D  move  from  C  to  B  (the  angle  B  DE  being  always  =BCA), 
the  angle  B  K  D  must  oontinuiilly  incieuse,  and  can  there- 
fore only  ha\e  a  given  value  for  a  thereby  determined  value 
of  B  D.  That  is,  by  assi«;ning  the  angles  B,  D,  E,  the  side 
B  D  can  be  ab^dutoly  laid  duwn.  Now  ^inro  angles  might 
be  givt'u  ui  numbers  (taking  the  ri^^ht  angle,  which  is  a))so- 
lute,  ab  a  unit),  it  therefv>re  follows  that  the  length  of  a 
straight  line  might  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  b)  means  of  numliers  only,  without  any  depend- 
ence on  a  linear  unit.  This  is  the  same  conclusion  as  fol- 
lows from  the  analytical  proof,  against  those  who  would 
deny  its  conclusions. 

Wo  consider  the  preceding  process  as  containing  the  most 
remarkable  addition  which  has  been  made  to  the  theory. 
With  regard  to  the  whole  question,  we  do  not  consider  the 
ditiieulty  as  one  of  a  difterent  kind  from  that  of  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle  or  the  trisection  of  the  angle.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  mathematical  investigation,  all  that  was 
not  evidently  impossible  was  attempted,  and  failure  was, 
properly  and  modestly,  attributed  to  the  want  of  sagacity 
in  the  investigators.  In  the  instance  before  us,  the  object 
was  to  deduce  positive  properties  from  a  purely  negative  de- 
finition, involving,  be  it  observed,  the  idea  of  infinity.  For 
if  we  siiy  that  t)aralleU  are  lines  which  never  meet,  however 
far  produced,  we  must,  in  the  hyiH)thesis  Met  AB  and  CD 
be  two  parallel  lines,'  contemplate  every  point  of  both,  how- 
ever remote  from  A  and  B.  The  demonstration  of  M.  Ber- 
trand  ap^KMrs  to  us  to  assume  considerations  which  are  in- 
disi)ensuble  to  the  direct  treatment  of  this  negative  definition; 
nor  can  we  imagine  the  positive  diHluction  of  properties  from 
the  a<«sumption  of  lines  which  never  meet,  without  making 
thiMr  intervening  space,  as  (*om pared  with  other  spaces,  an 
object  of  t caponing.  An<l  even  if  the  preceding  process  of 
M.  LeL'endre  should  be  allowed,  so  far  as  proving  that  one 
triangle  only  need  be  shown  to  have  the  sum  of  its  angles 
equal  to  two  ri'^lit  angles,  and  >houlrl  the  final  theorem  be  ulti- 
mately cumpleied  by  uU*^sobjt>o;<'<nah!L'tiiird}>rof'C'^K(of  which 
we  do  not  entiivl)  de>f>air).  ii  in:i\  he  douhU'd  whelher  ri^ht 
reasoning  will  he  promote  I  by  iljr  arbitrary  rtjection  of  no- 
tions intnnitely  connecli-d  >\ith  iho  cwlinhare  ne»*t"«sary  for 
the  fierft'Ct  conception  ot  a  (Uliniii))!.  On  iiii>  the  whole  quus- 
tioii  must  at  l:i»t  turn:  it  vill  iva:lily  W*  i;niiite<l  that  a 
studied  I'xchision  of  a  p;i.ti<*nl:ir  tVjure  (for  instance,  of 
the  c(|uilateial  trianiile)  wuo.  1  he  inj  real  gain  to  the 
strictness  of  ^e>>nietry.  v\\i\  : h  :'.:>!h  it  oliould  be  shown 
that  the  wlcile  of  Knclid  niiglii  l-'  ■■-t:i)ili>he(l  without  it. 
The  new  cnnsifleiations  hnn:*;  .t  luwarrl  by  M.  Bertrind 
hu\c  not  u.-t  rrciMved  the  dt^irt'e  lu'  :iilfiiiion  which  we  will 
venture  to  jTophesy  miiM  \vl  l)e  given  to  them.  When 
they  ha\e  iK'en  maturely  di»i:u&>K'd,  the  following  question 


wiil  iiriHe:-^fn  admitting  the  notion  and  definition  of  :^ 
ralleis,  and  rejecting  the  comparison  of  their  iDter\<  >.  !tf 
spaces  with  angular  spacer  are  we,  or  are  «c  not,  in  Unt 
position  of  those  who  admit  one  notion,  whde  ihey  e\r.««c 
another  which  is  as  much  of  kin  to  the  firai  a»  thai  c?  .a 
equilateral  triangle  to  any  other  triangle  .■*  We  »boui  i  :* 
soiTy  to  see  this  question  hcttled  either  way  wilhuul  such  in 
examination  of  the  nature  of  our  ideas  of  niagnitndr,  u..i 
in  particular  of  the  connection  of  finite  and  iuAaitc,  oa  i.«i 
not  vet  l>een  made. 

PARA'LYSIS  (a  Greek  word,  iraptiXvoi^,  nhich suEsf •« 
literally  a  *  loosening*  or  *  relaxation '  i  is  tht;  duK.-aMd  ru..- 
dition  in  which  the  natural  power  of  sensation  or  moiKiU  ;» 
lost  in  any  part  of  the  bo<ly. 

In  the  article  Nervk  .vnd'N krvous  System,  the distiiirih a 
was  pointed  out  between  the  ner\'Cftof  sensati  >n  aDdofBio^i:.:.. 
and  it  was  stated  that  though  must  of  the  nerves  dmnbLL  j 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  body  contain  filancr..*  -.t 
both  kinds  within  tno  same  sheath,  yet  thet«u4^:«wi 
filaments  are  distinct  in  their  origins  and  ari«e  from  tcp*- 
rate  portions  or  tracts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  rhonL  \:  a 
this  circumstance  the  differences  betweeeii  the  pnnciptl  i^rr 
cties  of  paralysis  arise.  If  a  sensitive  nerve,  or  the  Hvi 
of  nervous  matter  from  which  the  sensitive  nervra  of  ai.i 
port  arise,  be  destroyed  or  seriously  disca<»eil,  tbeivvUi  Lr  a 
loss  of  sensation  in  that  part,  but  its  natural  powof  muUvn 
will  remain:  if  the  same  injury  befal  a  uioturi»nc.<.rs 
centre  of  origin  for  motor  nerves,  the  part  supplied  there- 
from will  lose  its  motion,  but  retain  its  sensibility ;  tbdif 
a  mixed  nerve,  or  both  nervous  centres  simultaneouBly.  bi 
afiected,  there  will  be  a  loss  at  once  of  sensation  and  of  BotMi. 
Hence  we  have  two  distinct  kinds  of  paralysis — tosstvf  Ms- 
sation,  which  is  sometimes  calleil  anatt^etia,  and  h«i  of 
motion,  to  which  the  term  paralysia,  or  palby>  is  b>  loae  a* 
clusively  applied. 

Each  of  these  varieties  of  paralysis  may  vary  in  itsifrnt 
of  severity,  or  in  the  extent  of  the  part  of  the  body  vhich 
it  affects.  For  example,  either  kind  may  be  compUit  or  te* 
complete :  in  the  former,  the  sensation  or  loM  of  Botiuo.  or 
both,  arc  completely  destroyed;  in  the  latter,  they  anr  utiiv 
impaired  In  its  varieties  of  extent,  paralysis  of  fcais(K.u 
may  aflfect  either  a  single  nerve,  as  in  lossof  ligbt  «hra 
dependent  on  disease  of  the  optic  ner>'e  [Amaubosis];  m  1-<-m 
of  smell,  or  anosmia,  from  affection  of  the  olIiMtory  xntT\<\ 
in  deafness,  from  disease  of  the  auditory  nen'e:  and  lo*«yf 
taste,  from  disease  of  the  nerves  appropriated  to  that  fuL^ 
tion :  or  it  may  affect  the  sensitive  ner\*es  of  a  hmb  or  U 
a  variable  portion  of  the  body.  In  like  manner  vaniv^ 
of  motion  may  affect  a  single  muscle,  as  in  ;>/ofr#,  or  aK{-piiv 
of  the  eyelid,  from  disease  of  the  third  ner^e ;  or  it  Ba«  tfttf 
in  a  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  the  museles  of  oof  or 
more  hmbs,  or  of  a  part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Lastly,  vboii 
regions  of  the  body  may  be  paralysed ;  and  of  these  cam  ihi 
chief  varieties  are,  hemiplegia^  in  which  one  side— half  (if  tit 
body — is  deprived  of  sensation  or  motion,  or  of  both :  /msif- 
gia^  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  paralysed,  while  ite 
upper  retains  both  sensation  and  motion ;  and  geiwral  ptrv 
lysis,  in  which  the  loss  of  nervous  power  extendbi  over  wsf* 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Other  varieties  of  paralysis  are  described  from  pccuiar 
circumstances  in  their  cause  or  sj'mptumn :  as  iintf-ps**?' 
which  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  lead,  either  Ucu\t 
applied,  as  to  the  hands  of  painters,  or  received  inte  Ibe  »t- 
tem  generally ;  creeping  palsy,  which,  romnmoiif  t'l  • 
limited  part  of  the  bcKly,  gradually  extends  over  a  Ivfr  p^ 
tion  of  it :  thukitts  palsy,  in  which  the  loss  of  motion br  >e 
incomplete,  any  attempt  at  it  a  exercise  is  effected  by  a  tivsr 
bliiig  unsteady  action,  like  that  of  a  fatijiied  mufcle. 

The  condituins  under  which  these  various  form«  of  prv 
lysis  arisL*  are  liunuiou^.  Its  moM  cummuii  and  grivnt 
causes  aie  thoM»  \\hirh  mechanically  du-iroy  ihat  ntii«h  a 
which  is  I'sxMi.i.il  L'lther  to  the  conduction  of  scn^iiiTc  .:> 
pre>*ii>n-.  ;■»  liie  l)i.iin  a  id  to  their  pirceplion  l»y  tl:**  ^in- 
or  to  the  runvruiiue  of  the  stunul.hi  of  the  will  ih:i-> 
the  nervi's  of  nmiiin  to  the  mu^clcs.  Thuji  pre^^ure  t>n  >*« 
brain,  by  a  frariuii"  and  •l(pre>siiin  tif  the  ."»ki.li  [Ml-.  .  1^- 
JTRIKS  of],  ur  by  a  large  eiruMun  of  blood  [Aphplkxy',  .'J' 
large  turn  urs,  tuan  excessive  fulncs-of  thearlenal.»r%e'  •-< 
system  of  i!:o  l)r.iin,  may,  hy  pre\enting  the  fiee circular-  i»»^ 
the  bl(KMl  (liruuL'h  every  part  of  its  substance,  pnyflure  cerimJ 
paralysis.  Di.oorganiza'.ion  of  the  brain  by  ^ufIenln;{  i-r  :-^cf 
excessive  rliaiui.-  of  structure  has  tlie  same  eftvl.  bui  cAca 
in  a  less  degree,  producing  not  a  complete  loss*  but  an  u>* 
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r  nervous  power.  Injuries  of  the  same  kind  affeet- 
e  M'ltJ  of  the  brain  produce  hemiplegia,  the  loss 
listini^  on  ihe  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  that 
lie  brain  is  compressed,  in  consequence  of  the 
uf  the  nerves  which  takes  place  at  the  medulla 
[Br  MX.] 
lanner  a  similar  compression  of  the  spinal  chord 
t  will  produce  a  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
.»  nerve^  come  off  below  the  level  of  the  injured 
I  similar  obstruction  applied  to  a  single  nerve  will 
that  part  which  it  supplies.  The  effect  is  the 
;ver  be  tlie  nature  of  the  cause  preventing  the 
e  of  the  fonotions  of  the  nerves  or  their  centres; 
»f  each  differing  only  in  the  suddenness  or  slow- 
degree  of  intens^ity  with  which  its  symptoms  are 

0  some  other  but  rarer  and  generally  less  serious 
ralysis,  in  which  no  material  change  is  discover- 
structure  of  the  nervous  system.    These  are  called 

or  idiopathic  paralysis;  but  it  may  be  reason- 
ed whether  they  do  not  all,  or  for  the  most  part, 

some  alteration  not  yet  discovered,  and  perhaps 
b\e  by  our  present  means  of  investigation.     Such 

in  some  anomalous  forms  of  nervous  diseases,  as 
,  and  appear  to  be  connected  by  sympathy  with 

the  uterine  or  digestive  functions;  they  are  also 
iiently  produced  by  the  introduction  of  poisons, 
who  work  with  lead  or  mercury, 
paralysis,  in  which  all  sensation  and  voluntary 
impaired  or  lost,  is  most  commonly  the  result  of 
r  of  severe  injury  to  the  head,  producing  concus- 
pression  of  the  brain ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
ill  cases  of  complete  coma,  or  insensibility.  More 
irofluced  gradually ;  the  patient  losing  in  succes- 
.'er  of  motion  in  all  his  muscles.and  at  last  existing 

1  internal  life,  out  disabled  from  all  active  com- 
witti  the  external  world.  This  state  is  usually 
>f  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  gradually 
[irough  their  substance;  and  especially  of  disease 
•spreading  upwards. 

t  frequent  if  not  the  only  cause  of  paraplegia  it 
seuse  of  the  spinal  chord  ;  and  this  may  originate 
structure,  or  be  produced  by  injuries  or  diseases 
»bra\  column  or  other  parts  surrounding  it.  Para- 
m  the  result  of  disease,  commonly  affects  first  the 
-emities  and  the  parts  below  the  level  of  the 
because  the  first  part  affected  in  the  greater  num- 
ises  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  s])inal  chord,  from 
lerves  supph  ing  the  lower  extremities  and  pelvic* 
lenved.  When  produced  by  injuries  of  the  ver- 
mn  however,  the  paraplegia  may  from  the  first 
ody  to  a  much  higher  level ;  its  extent  l)eing  al- 
mined  by  the  height  in  the  vertebral  column  at 
injury  is  in(licte<l.  In  eitlier  case  the  disease, 
'^inal  or  consequent  upon  injury,  tends  to  spread 
d;  and  with  a  corresponding  progress,  the  |)ara- 
up  the  trunk,  and  atVects  successively  the  chest 
erminatin*^  in  death  when  the  disease  has  reached 
of  the  phrenic  nerves,  upon  which  the  move- 
fie  diaphragm  dcpen  1. 

brm  of  paralysis,  when  all  scnsati<!n  and  volun- 

are  dest roved,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  involuntary 

produced  ))y  irritating  the  skin  of  the  insensible 

?se  motions  art?  of  the  cla^^s  whicrh  are  refererd  to 

.ctit>n  of  the  s})inal  chord  [NkrveI:   the  power  of 

impressions  to  and  from  the  brain  is  lost,  but 

wliuh  the  chord  possesses  of  exciting  motions 

.•>sio!is  ar(»  made  upon  it,  remains.     Tlie  patient 

d  IS  itide-vvl.  us  tar  as  liis  nervous  system  is  con- 

hv»  same  cdidilioii  as  a  beheaded  animal;  and 

pn)du<'(.(l  by  irritatiuir  the  parts  below  the  divi- 

led   portion  of  the  cliord  are  of  the  i^arae  kind 

M»rved  al'ier  decapitation. 

.Oj^ia  llii'  parts  <leprived  of  nervous  connection 
a-n  are,  even  more  than  in  any  other  form  of 
luble  to  morlillcalion  when  long  subjected  to 
and  i'.entre  the  sloui/liing  of  the  bark,  which 
ly  tends  to  '"horten  the  patient's  life.  The  sensi- 
I'aiti  ]>roduced  by  Ion  j;-contimied  pressure  being 
th«'  patient  woyid  not  he  incline;!,  even  if  he 
to  make  tho-e  frerjuent  chan;;^es  of  posture  by 
dthy  |H.M-son  avoids  i:s  dangers. 
giu,  in  which  the  paralysis  is  confined  to  one  8id<« 


of  the  body,  usually  affects  (as  paraplegia  does)  the  sensitive 
and  the  motor  nerves  simultaneously.  This  is  by  far  tho 
most  frequent  form  of  paralysis,  and  is  that  bv  which  those 
popularly  called  paralytic  are  usually  affected.'  Hemiplegia 
generally  occupies  exactly  one-half  of  the  body,  the  middle 
vertical  plane  separating  the  healthy  from  the  paralytic 
l>ortion.  It  is  at  once  easily  recognised  in  any  patient  bv 
the  flatness  and  smoothness  of  the  affected  side  of  the  face, 
by  the  angle  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  over  towaids  the 
ojpposite  side,  and  by  a  general  utij  position  of  the  features. 
The  arm  hangs  powerless  by  the  side  ;  and  in  walking,  the 
patient  drags  the  atlected  leg  after  him,  or,  raising  it  from 
the  ground  by  depressing  the  opposite  side  of  the  pelvis,  leU 
it  swing  forward  with  iu  toe  pointed  towards  the  ground 
hke  a  pendulum.  Hemiplegia  is  most  frecjuentlv  the  con- 
sequence of  apoplexy  [.Apoplexy],  remaining 'after  the 
patient  has  recovered  from  the  complete  insensibility  or 
general  paralysis  by  which  the  seizure  was  at  first  followed. 
More  rarely  it  appears  to  arise  fiom  other  causes,  and  is  not 
preceded  by  any  fit,  but  is  developed  by  degrees  from  slight 
to  perfect  loss  of  nervous  power. 

The  varieties  of  paralysis,  in  which  single  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  body  are  affected,  do  not  in  general  continue 
pei-manently  limited  to  the  part  first  attacked,  but  are  often 
precursors  of  the  more  general  aftections  already  described. 
The  most  important  forms,  and  those  in  which  the  paralysis 
most  frequently  remains  for  a  long  time  local,  are  those  ia 
which  the  eyelids  or  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  those  in  which 
the  muscles  of  the  face  are  affected. 

In  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  most  com- 
monly affected  are  the  elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  both  the  eyelids.  When  the  former  loses 
its  power,  the  eyelid  drops,  and  the  eye  is  constantly  more  or 
less  closed;  when  the  latter  is  affected,  the  eye  cannot  be 
shut,  and  remains  permanently  wide  open.  The  dropping 
of  the  upper  eyelid  (or  ptosis)  is  dependent  on  a  disease  or 
injury  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied \fy  a  paralysis  of  some  of  those  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball which  are  supplied  by  the  same  nerve ;  so  that  the 
position  of  the  eye  is  altered,  or  it  cannot  be  freely  moved. 
The  permanent  openness  of  the  eye  is  the  result  of  disease 
of  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve,  or  of  its  branch  supplying  the 
orbicular  muscle ;  sometimes  this  latter  branch  alone  is  im* 
plicated,  but  more  frequently  the  whole  trunk  is  affecte<U 
and  there  is  coincident  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  As  far  as  regards  their  influence  on  vision,  both  ca^es 
are  almost  equally  injurious ;  the  first  by  placing  a  ved  con- 
stantly over  the  front  of  the  eye ;  the  second  by  destroying 
the  power  by  which  particles  of  dust,  &c.  are  removed  from 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  thus  leaving  it  exposed  to  tho 
dangers  of  constant  irritation  and  inflammation. 

In  paralysis  of  the  face  many  different  conditions  are  ob- 
served, according  to  the  nerve  which  has  been  diseased  or 
injured.  The  sensation  of  the  face  depends  entirely  on  the 
sensitive  or  larger  portion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  [Brain], 
the  motion  of  its  muscles  on  tlie  seventh  or  facial  nerves, 
and  the  motion  of  tho  muscles  of  mastication  on  the  motor 
or  small  portion  of  the  fifth  pair.  Now  if  cither  of  these 
three  nerves  or  their  sources  in  the  brain  be  separately  in- 
jured, the  paralysis  will  be  limited  to  a  loss  of  sensation,  a 
loss  of  the  motion  of  the  mu>cles  of  the  face,  or  a  loss  of 
the  motion  of  those  of  the  jaw,  on  the  side  affected.  In  the 
most  frequent  cases  of  affection  of  the  fifth  nerve,  both  its 
sensitive  and  motor  portion  are  injured,  and  there  is  both  a 
loss  of  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  a  loss  of  sen- 
sation of  the  whole  of  the  skin  of  one  side  of  the  face. 

Lastly,  a  limb,  or  a  part  of  a  limb,  or  a  single  muscle 
or  set  of  muscles  in  any  ))ort  of  the  body,  may  be  paralysed. 
In  some  cases  such  an  affection  is  only  a  sign  of  disordered 
digestion,  and  thus  they  occur  chiefly  in  children  ;  in  others 
it  exists  in  what  is  called  general  nervousness,  as  in  hysteri- 
cal women,  who,  with  many  other  strange  disorders,  'some- 
times lose  the  power  of  swallowing  or  speaking.  Most  fn?- 
quently  however  these  forms  of  local  parahsis  depend  0!i 
injury  of  the  nerves  of  tho  part,  which  are  compressed  by 
tumors  or  involved  in  some  diffused  disease. 

An  important  class  of  local  paialytic  affections  includes 
those  in  which  recent  invest  i<>at ions  have  detected  thebources 
of  many  cases  of  congenital  or  acquired  deformity,  such  as 
club-foot,  curvature  of  the  spine,  sijuinting,  &c.  In  these, 
one  or  more  muscles  of  a  limb  or  organ  being  from  birth  ur 
from  childhood  weak  or  powerless,  its  antagonist  niusvlcs  draw 
the  p«rt  into  an  unnatural  position,  and  hold  it  there  flnnly 
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•11(1  piTnianonMy  Pxi-l.  One  of  tlio  most  important  acliicv- 
iin*nt  ■  <»r  luiiliTii  Miri;fr;i  i*^  ihi*  run*  of  th<v-e  ulftTtions  by 
ihiMi.'. >."ii  of  i1m«  r.iii*i;u'?i'il  iiiMM'lr  t»r  its  tfudonM.  Su<'h 
i»ln.'i;U;.»n^  r 'T  cliil)  r.i'ft  mill  \vry-iu'<-li  :in»  now  (rotnuioiily 
)u'i-r>i-i)K"l :  an  I  l*r>it'<>^s  ir  Di'-fTriibnch  of  J>t*rliii  has  within 
thi>  hint  WW  nii>ntlis  ruivil  thi'oe  ca^cs  of  squintinir  by  u 
a  simi'.ar  i>>'oi*oi'<hn;;. 

Th'.5'i*  howoviT  11  ro  ihc  only  case:,  in  which  general  rules 
of  irciitiiicnt  (Mu  1k'  laid  d-iwii.  Tiic  varieties  of  causes 
fiom  which  paraly^i<«  may  arise  afford  sutlicient  evidence  that 
its  treatment  in  diflorent  oases  must  vary  greatly.  It  can- 
not iuili'od  be  said  to  bo  a  di-^casu  of  itself,  since  it  is  only  a 
sign  of  >onio  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  often 
sealed  at  a  distance  from  the  part  whose  motion  or  sensation 
is  lost :  this  disDrdcr  also  is  of  no  defnute  kind,  but  may  bo 
the  result  either  of  hscniorrhage,  or  inflammation,  or  slow 
Htrnciural  cliaii^e  of  the  nervous  subsiance  ;  or  it  may  be 
produced  by  the  pie^jiure  of  fractured  hones,  or  tumors, 
Uc.  In  each  case  therefore  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  must 
be  treated  l>eforc  thoru  can  be  auy  expectation  of  removing 
its  efTooN;  and  for  this  pcrlion  of  the  treatment  the  princi- 
pal means  are  dt:iaik»d  in  the  article  Ap<-i'I.kxy. 

1>ARAMAR1-I:0.    [CiiYVNA.  Drrcn.] 

PARAMATIW.  a  town  in  the  Hriii>h  c  .lony  of  New 
South  Wales.  >i!uated  in  Cuuihcrhind  county,  at  the  mouth 
uf  th(>  siiKill  nvci- Paramatta,  and  at  the  head  uf  the  harUmr 
of  l*url  .I.icLs  jii.  I:s  distance  from  Sidney,  the  capital  of 
the  c.ilony,  in  1«<  miles  by  wat<'r  and  1;>  miles  by  land.  Tho 
I'opUKiliou  of  the  town  i.i  l^.'Jii  couhi^ted  of  — 
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The  larpe  prop(.rli«»n  of  female  convicts  is  occasioned  by 
the  establi>hment  within  the  town  of  a  penitentiary  wherein 
such  persons  aio  conruied  before  they  are  assigned  for  ser- 
vice, and  where  tliev  are  returned  bv  settlers  un  the  hands 
of  the  LToveriiment.  The  buildini;  is  further  used  for  the 
coniinemenl  of  females  {;uilty  of  utTences  within  the  colony. 

The  principal  street  i>>  a  mile  long ;  at  the  end  farthest 
from  the  harbour  is  the  country  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  oil  my. 

Tile  town,  when  first  founded,  was  called  Uo>c  Hill,  but 
the  native  name  of  the  rixer  on  whicii  it  stands  has  since 
been  given  to  it.  There  is  daily  communication  with  Sidney 
by  means  of  stage-coaches  and  steamb^'als. 

Tlic  observatory  at  Paramatta  (founded  in  1&21)  was  the 
pri'.ate  observatory  of  Lieut.-Gen<'ral  Sir  Tnomas  Brisbane, 
an  active  and  well-informed  a^tronomer,  during  his  reM- 
dence  in  the  colony  as  governor.  At  hisrctnrn  to  England, 
the  govern tnent  adopted  it  as  a  public  establishment,  and 
it  is  now  under  the  sunerintendence  of  an  observer  api>ointe<l 
by  the  Admiralty.  I* or  an  account  of  this  observatory,  sec 
•  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society,*  vol.  iii.,  p.  :VJ*J. 

PAKA'MKTKR.  This  term  was  lirbt  used  in  rei'ercnco 
to  tho  conic  bcctions  only,  in  which  it  was  synonymous  with 
latus  rectum:  that  is,  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  axis 
through  a  f.:cus,  terminated  b.iih  ways  by  the  curve,  was 
tli<^  parameter  of  the  cuive.  It  was  at'ierwards  u*ed  to  de- 
n  '".e  any  slraight  line  or  even  nnnierical  co-elficient,  by  the 
\aliie  of  which  one  nidividual  curve  of  a  species  ma>  be  dis- 
tiiii:ii->lird  fiem  the  re<t.  Thus  the  curve  who>c  equation 
i^  V  ■  ■  I'.r -{- fx'^  has  two  parameter-;.  (/  and//.  This  last 
J  l.r.i-.  '-'^y  i"*  not  ni  g-  iKral  use.  and  seems  to  have  been 
riS"r\el  I  nl\  I'jr  qucsli-^ns  in  which  what  is  called  the  va- 
ii.t:ii  n  oi'  ]i:irametcrs  i^  t »  be  iinploved.  Thus  when  in  the 
jj!i:iv':ary  the  .iy  ihe  iii^iioii  i»f  ;i  planet  is  ascertained  by 
<Ie't  riniii.it. .'n  i>i'  the  variation  of  ihe  iustantaneou.s  eilip^e 
[(;::\vn  viin  ■.  ;  Oii'jn  p  and  t»f  the  nn»iion  in  that  ellipse, 
in  c  •n'!i'!:*<Miiciiiin  to  dcteiniiii:!!:;  the  motion  in  lonuitude 
and  Ij'iinde  M'liaralrlv,  the  nte'.hod  of  variation  of  para- 
met.':  -  w.is  kiii.l  t.»  Iwne'.iLeii  employe:.  \)\i{  \Uv  j  .irumt'trijt 
tif  ti;eo:ii.i»i  are  now  ircrn'iMil-,  cul-d  their  r/ci/i//i/v;  ar.<l 
tl:"  fi:-  t  ti  n;i  i?»  lit;le  u-e-1,  th  niLii  it  o«curs  fieqiiently 
en  M..':i  to  ii'  j  ;;i.«  n-itice  :ii  a  w».;k  oi'  rel'ereiiet'. 
iWn  NMIC  ilMW.  [M  VM!.  :  .  v.-l.  mv..  p.  3uv..^ 
PARAMrnilA.  or  PAK AM V  1  lll'A,  ealKd  by  tl.e 
Tu  k>,  Aidi'i;:\;  K'lle-^i.or  tiiera-il.-  ^>i  Aidoitai,  or  .Ai'Uli  - 
liaia  ia  conuptiun  of  'A-^io'jAoi.'trv,,  St.  Don  a  I  us,),  uu  inland 


town  in  the  province  of  Albania  in  Kuropean  Turkey,  AMt 
14  miles  north  of  Parj;a  [Pak(;a):   inS^r-'.iy  N-Ut-an-ii^T 
44'  K.  lon^.     The  towti  i>  siiwali.d  in  the  munitijuuou**  Jk 
trict  which  s.kirts  the  v:.llev  id'  the  V  ..u'»  \  nbabl)  ti.o  i  Li^: 
Cocytus,  the   inhabitants  of  wliie'n   in 'Lnair^  u.i. :.'..,.  i 
partial  imlependeiice,  and  are  half  she;  In  ni%  haif  w..;:    ,. 
or  robbers.     The  city  covers  a  lar!:e  -»  .ic  of  gr-ui.  1.    ■  i 
contains  many  u^ood  houses;  it  is  suuuud  **\x  iije»J<-,-.      -» 
mountain,  the  summit  of  which  (about  ibOu  fvei  aUjlI  :  v 
level  of  the  plain)  is  precipitous,  and  is  crowred  vitba  ■!>:.. 
Almost  all  the  habitations  arc  formed   into  ilt««tiitc*.  gr<i.-.  % 
occupied  by  family  alliances,  which  are  ofieii  atvaru.-. 
each  other.   The  houses  arc  built  of  calcareous  sCwUc  i«.Li;_.i 
hewn  from  the  mountain  on  which  the  town  MauiKaa:  vt 
shaded  bv  luxuriant  plane-trees,  beneath  wh.ch  are  f/t.u- 
tains  of  delicious  water.    The  fortress  is  extensive;  in  lut 
substructure  of  its  walls  arc  many  portions  uf  ansirsx  n;i- 
sonry,  and  in  one  angle  is  an  antient  gateway,  fuu:  Un 
wide,  formed  of  three  stones,   now   walled   U|i.     In  iiif 
steep  and  rugged  ascent  from  the  tovn  tu  the  fmtRu sir 
many  large  isolated  dwellings,  surrounded  by  i^udena  ar^ 
having  loopholes  ad.iiited  for  mu9()uetry  in»teid  ufvic^iuvs 
an  iuilication  of  the  unset tlc<l  condition  uf  the  county.  Tji 
bazar  is  spaeiou<,  shaded  with  plane-trees,  ftod  rwird  if 
delicious  fountains.      lieside  the   fortress  or  'old  CAa'lf* 
there  is  a  small  fortrc^is,  ur  guard-house,  called  GtUti.oa 
another  in^uldted  rix-k.     To  this  fortress  ibui%  Mdiituni 
were  made  by  Ali  Pasha.      Some   auticnt  mtsoiii)  wf  iht 
foundations  show  that  t  his  summit  was  included  in  the  aniiMl 
Epirote  ei:y  on  whoae  site  Paramythia  stands.    Tue  po(ii^ 
lation  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  visited  liae  tuw 
in  1^13,  at  <)ouo,  chiefly  Mohammedans.    There  were  S«t 
mosques  and  a  Greek  church.      It  was  at  that  period  liv 
seat  of  a  Greek  bishopric  conjointly  with  Pan^  the  WiMJf 
taking  his  title  fri>m  both  places.     Subsequent  lUttscfai* 
reduce  the  populati(tn  to  .'{JUU  ;  a  diminution  rcsultiBg  f;«*< 
bably  from  the  ravages  and  convulsii>ns  to  which  the  cabij*:y 
has  been  subject  of  late  years.     Paramithia  wm  m  icaw..^ 
member  of  the   Souliot  kague  against  Ali,  and  «a»  jf^iic- 
rally   united   with   Margiiaiili.   Gaidhiki,  and  Dn^Luu- 
But  these  towns  were  frequently,  when  not  prcs»eii  ti  n- 
ternal  danger,  at  war  with  each  other:    and  vbcn  thii  r.i> 
wanting,  the  parties  in  each  town  were  seldma  Imig  w^'t"  .  i 
fighting.     Ali  acquired  po>»i's>ion  of  the  to«ii,ya(.Li  :i 
treachery,  after  the  fall  of  Suli. 

As  in  other  Albanian  towns,  all  the  common  ar  i'C«  *l 
Albanian  or  Turkish  die>s  arc  raanufactureil  here  »*  i-Jr 
by  Mussulmans.  The  (i reeks  are  for  tlic  mosl  part  thji 
retail  shopkeeper!?. 

i*aramithia  occupies  the  site  of  an  antient  city  of  tv\^ 
derable  extent  and  nn|X>rlance.  though  it  has  not  beea  rcr* 
tainly  ideniiiicd  with  any  name  mentioned  by  antiensvniciv 
iVrhup^  a  w  a<  i>ne  of  the  castles  of  St.  Donatus  rnmjvi 
acciudinti  to  Proeopius,  by  Justinian.  Several  eiquoft 
antient  bronzes  have  been  discovered  in  excavalMUiK  fiifls 
of  which  were  in  the  eolleciion  of  the  late  R.  P.  km 
Esq. 

(lIolland*s  and  IIughes*s  Travels  in  Albania;  Lcsifi 
Travels  in  Sorthern  Greece;  Dictionnaire  Giagrajjktps 
I  'fih'prsel, ) 

PARAMlTll  RAX.    [Maiii).k,  vol.  xiv^  p.  29».] 

PARAM()'RPHlA,or  THEBAIA.  a  vejceuUe  sJuii 
obtained  by  MM.  Theboumbry  and  Pclleticr  fn>mepaB.in 
1  ^.^.'k  The  former  name  was  given  to  it  because  ili  c  »!&{» 
si  turn,  acci>rdiiij  to  the  analysis  of  Pellet  ler,  appcaifd  lo  be 
similar  to  that  of  moifihia:  by  M.  Coucrbe  il  kat  beta 
called  thebaia:  and  by  his  analysis,  a^  alwi  by  tlial  of  Ik. 
Kane,  it  ai'pears  to  e>)iitain  less  oxygen  than  bf  tlsi  ti 
Pelletier.     This  name  ii>  in<leed  most  c-iimmonly  afU'piei. 

P.Linmorphia   is   white:    its   taste  is  rather  airi'i  1MB 
bitter;  it  i.s  MareeU  soluble  in  water, hut  isreadiU  d  snJ^vi 
by  alcohol  and  a'ther,  and  nii>st  so  when  hoL.     IK  spba<* 
iteou^  exaporatioii  'ihcbe  solutions  yield  paraniorpUia,  vhs^ 
ftoni  the  n't liL real  xdution,  has  the  form  uf  tUt  ii;i>i 
crystals  po>!>cs>ing    eonsiderable   lustre.      lliiS  subi 
\i.\>   s!ron>:lv   marked  alkaline   properties    dissolve*   i«r 
dil>  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  pre<*ipitaied  from  llieni  bv 
alUali-.    The  acid  solutions  do  not  }icld  cr)-iiaU  hytur 
\i  iritii'!!. 

]'a:.iiiior, 'i.  I    diflfers   from   morphia    in   nnt   relutfi 
<*  ii:. '.-nt.a:.  I   ni'iic   aid.   in   not  becoming  blue  vuh 
•a!:s  o:'  iri.:i,  ;in'l  in  vieMing  no  crvMallizable  salts  uiibw 
acid?,    li  luclls  at  266",  uii>l  this  dulinguiUiw  ii  £»»■*' 
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n,  codeia,  and  narcotina,  which  fuse  respectively  at  194^ 
•.  and  338°  of  Fahrenheit. 

he  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  this  sub- 
ce  by  the  authors  named : — 

Pelleticr.  Coufirbe.  Kane. 

Carbon             7r310  71-976  73*20 

Hydrogen          6-290  6*460             6-85 

Azote                  4-408  6-385             6 '94 

Oxygen            17-992  15-179  13'-01 

100-  100-  100- 

ccording  to  Magendie,  paramorphia  acts  strongly  on 
animal  economy,  resembling  brucia  and  strychnia  in 
respect. 

ARAMOUNT.    [Title.] 
ARANA.  River.    [Plata,  La.j 

ARAPET  (from  the  Italian  parapeito,  compounded  of 
xreek  preposition  Trapti,  *  against,*  and  p^/^o,  'breast'),  a 
or  breast-high  wall  or  fence,  to  serve  as  a  protection  on 
jes,  terraces,  platform  roofs,  &c.,  whence  it  is  termed 
^rman  bnutwehr,  or  breast- guard.  In  Italian  archi- 
ire,  parapets  are  generally  balustrades.  In  Gothic  archi- 
jre,  the  parapet  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  wall  ear- 
up  above  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  finished  by  a  coping ; 
$s  machicolated,  in  which  case  it  projects  and  overhang^ 
oralis  below.  [Machicolation.]  In  the  Lombardic 
lings  of  Italy  there  is  seldom  any  parapet,  the  eaves  of 
roof  finishing  the  elevation.  The  same  is  frequently 
;ase  in  the  Norman  style,  or  else  the  parapet  is  quite 
;  whereas  in  Gothic  architecture  it  is  generally  em- 
sd,  even  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  both  the  battle- 
;3  and  the  crenelles  or  spaces  between  them  have  usually 
ded  copings.  In  what  is  called  Decorated  Gothic,  para- 
and  battlements  are  frequently  enriched  with  pannels, 
parapet  without  battlements  is  so  embellished.  East 
am  manor-house  is  a  fine  specimen  of  such  decoration 
»mestic  architecture.  (Pugin*s  Goth,  Examples,  vol.i.) 
lany  cases  such  pannelling  is  perforated ;  nor  are  open- 
L  parapets  of  quatrefoil  ornaments  and  other  carved  pat- 
i  by  any  means  uncommon.  At  a  later  period  instances 
r  of  open-work  for  such  purpose,  forming  the  letters  of 
i  motto,  date,  or  inscription.  In  Elizabethan  buildings 
-work  parapets,  forming  various  fantastical  devices,  are 
mon. 

ARAPHERNA'LIA.  This  term  comprehends  the 
s  and  ornaments  of  a  wife  which  she  occasionally  wears, 
which  she  is  entitled,  under  some  limitations,  to  re- 
after  her  husband's  decease.  It  cannot  be  accurately 
id  how  much  a  wife  may  claim  as  her  paraphernalia; 
his  will  depend  on  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  husband 
wife.  A  widow  is  entitled  to  retain  as  paraphernalia 
ments  which  she  has  received  from  her  husband,  pro- 
d  she  has  worn  them  occasionally.  The  wife  cannot 
or  bequeath  such  paraphernalia  during  her  husband*6 
nor  can  her  husband  bequeath  such  paraphernalia  so 
>  deprive  her  of  them  ;  but  he  can  sell  them  or  give 
1.  The  wife's  paraphernalia  are  liable  to  the  payment 
le  husband's  debts,  unless  the  articles  were  given  to  her 
.  stranger  before  marriage  or  after  marriage:  in  such 
the  articles  are  considered  as  gifts  to  the  separate  use 
ie  wife,  and  are  accordingly  neither  at  the  aisposition 
e  husband  nor  liable  to  the  claims  of  his  creditors; 
f  such  gifts  are  to  be  considered  as  the  separate  estate 
e  wife,  they  are  not  properly  paraphernalia, 
le  widow  is  intitled  to  nor  paraphernalia  in  preference 
ly  claim  of  legatees ;  and  if  specialty  creditors  of  her 
>and  have  taken  her  paraphernalia  for  payment  of  their 
s  after  the  personal  estate  is  exhausted,  she  has  a  right 
imburse  herself  out  of  the  real  estate  which  has  de- 
ded  to  the  heir. 

he  term  paraphernalia  is  derived  from  the  Greek  para- 
"na,  a  term  which  the  Roman  lawyers  adopted  to  express 
t  in  their  own  language  could  not  be  expressed  by  a 
e  word,  and  which  was  expressed  by  the  periphrasis  of 
ter  or  extra  dotem.  The  parapherna  comprised  the 
^  which  the  wife  brought  to  the  husband's  house,  and 
h  were  not  part  of  her  dos.  The  common  practice  at 
le  was  for  the  woman  to  make  out  a  list  of  such  things 
be  used,  clothing,  &c.,  which  list  was  signed  by  the 
•and,  as  an  a(;knowlcdgment  of  receiving  them,  or  at 
:  of  receiviu'^  them  into  his  house.  This  practice,  de- 
l  from  the  Roman  law,  is  still  in  use  in  some  countries 
luroi)c.  The  husband  did  not  obtaiu  the  ownership  gf 
P.  C,  No  1069. 


the  things  included  in  such  list,  and  in  case  of  a  separation, 
they  were  restored  to  the  wife :  if  they  were  not  restored, 
she  could  recover  them  by  an  action  framed  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  {Dig.,  23,  tit.  3,  s.  9.)  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  dos  \s  ^  different 
thing  from  the  English  {/ofi?^,  though  some  English  writers 
on  law  have  confounded  them.  (Roper,  Law  of  Husband 
and  Wife,  *  Paraphernalia.*)  [Marriage.] 

PARAPHRASE  (from  the  Greek  irapa0pa«ric).  A  pa- 
raphrase partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a  version,  if  the 
work  paraphrased  be  in  a  foreign  language,  and  of  a  com- 
mentary. Its  object  is  to  express  the  full  sense  contained 
in  the  words  which  are  paraphrased,  by  the  introduction  of 
circumlocutions,  explanatorj-  clauses,  and  expansions  of  the 
author's  meaning.  A  paraphrase,  if  well  and  honestly  exe- 
cuted, is  an  excellent  mode  of  giving  a  connected  interpre- 
tation of  a  whole  work.  The  faults  to  which  this  sort  of 
commentary  is  most  liable  are  an  alteration  of  the  author's 
sense,  and  a  degree  of  weakness  and  tediousness  resulting 
from  the  use  of  unnecessary  words.  The  latter  fault  is  very 
remarkable  in  Doddridge's  excellent  work  *  The  Family 
Expositor.' 
PARAPLE'GIA.    [Paralysis.] 

PARA  SANG  (6  irapatr&yyriQ),  a  Persian  measure  of 
length,  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  6 ;  v.  53 ;  vi.  42), 
was  equal  to  30  stadia;  and  if  we  reckon  eight  stadia  as 
equal  to  one  English  mile,  the  parasang  was  consequently 
equal  to  nearly  four  English  miles.  Hesychius  and  Sui- 
das  also  give  the  length  of  the  parasang  at  30  stadia; 
and  Xenophon  must  have  calculatea  it  at  the  same  length, 
as  he  says  {Anab.,  ii.  2,  s.  6)  that  16,050  stadia  are  equal  to 
535  parasangs  (16,050-^-535  =  30).  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  vi. 
30)  however  informs  us  that  the  length  of  the  parasang  was 
reckoned  differently  by  different  authors;  and  Strabo  states 
(xi.,  p.  518.  Casaubon)  .that  some  reckoned  it  at  60,  others 
at  40,  and  others  at  30  stadia.  The  Arabic  geographers 
(see  Freytag,  Lex.  Arab.,  sub  Farsakh)  reckon  it  equal  to 
three  miles ;  which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  English 
travellers  (quoted  by  Rodiger,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Ency- 
chpddie),  who  estimate  it  variously  at  from  3 4  to  4  English 
miles.  Franklin  {Tour  to  Persia,  p.  17)  reckons  it  at  4 
miles;  Ousley  {Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  23)  at  between  3J  and  31 
miles;  and  Kinneir  {Geogr.  of  Persia,  p.  57)  at  3t  miles. 

Parasang  is  a  Persian  word,  and  is  derived  from  the  an- 
tient  farsang,  which  is  pronounced  in  modem  Persian, 
ferseng.  It  has  been  changed  in  Arabic  into  farsakh.  Va- 
rious etymologies  of  this  word  have  been  proposed.  The 
latter  part  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  the  Persian  sengt 
a  stone,  and  the  word  might  thus  be  derived  from  the  stones 
which  were  placed  to  mark  the  distances  in  the  road. 
Bohlen  (quoted  by  Rodiger)  supposes  the  first  part  of  the 
word  to  be  the  preposition  y<?ra,  and  compares  the  word  with 
the  Latin  ad  lapiaem. 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS  are  those  which  grow  upon 
the  living  parts  of  other  plants,  from  whose  juices  they  derive 
their  nutriment,  a  circumstance  by  which  they  are  imme- 
diately distinguished  from  false  parasites,  or  epiphytes,  which 
merely  fix  themselves  upon  other  plants  without  deriving 
food  from  them. 

Parasitical  plants,  properly  so  called,  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, and  belong  to  various  parts  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Some  attack  their  victims  externally,  others  are  in- 
sidiously introduced  into  the  interior,  where  they  flourish 
until  they  pierce  through  the  skin,  place  lljemselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  open  air,  and  disseminate  themselves ; 
hence,  physiologists  divide  them  into  intestinal  and  super- 
ftcial.  The  former  are  exclusively  fungi,  and  appear  under 
the  forms  to  which  the  popular  names  of  mildew,  rust, 
brand,  smut,  &c.  are  applied ;  it  is  among  the  latter  that 
parasites  of  so  many  different  kinds  are  met  with.  These 
are  again  divisible  into  such  as  have  true  leaves,  green,  and 
capable  of  acting,  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  leaves,  as  organs 
of  respiration  and  digestion ;  and  such  as  have  scales,  brown 
or  some  colour  not  green,  in  the  room  of  true  leaves,  with- 
out any  powers  of  digestion  or  assimilation,  except  in  a  low 
degree.  The  first,  or  leafy  or  green  parasites,  elaborate  their 
food  for  themselves ;  the  second,  or  scaly  or  brown  parasites, 
obtain  it  in  a  state  of  elaboration  from  other  species. 

Green  leafy  parasites  belong  exclusively,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  to  the  genera  Viscum  and  Loranthus.  The  viscid 
seeds  of  these  plants  strike  root  upon  any  solid  body  on 
which  they  fall;  if  it  is  not  suited  to  support  them,  as  in  tba 
fas9  of  stones,  rockfl»  ar  any  inorganic  substance,  the  root 
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soon  perishes;  but  if  it  is  capable  of  yielding  tbem  nutri- 
tion, as  the  leaf  or  branch  of  a  tree,  the  young  root  imme- 
diately forms  a  kind  of  convex  disk,  which  adheres  firmly  to 
the  surface,  and  by  dci;ree8  introduces  itself  into  the  in- 
terior so  as  to  place  it>orf  in  communication  with  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  plant  on  which  it  has  germinated.  In  gene- 
ral it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  such  parasites  to  what 
plants  they  attach  themselves :  poplars,  willows,  applo  and 
peur  trees,  elms,  oaks,  limes,  spruce-firs,  Scotch  pines,  vines, 
ashes,  and  many  other  trees,  have  all  been  seen  attacked  by 
the  mistletoe,  which,  according  to  Pollini,  has  even  been 
found  upon  the  Loranihus  Europaus,  itself  a  parasite,  and 
a  similar  case  of  double  parasitism  has  been  noticed  in  the 
Loranthus  buxifolius  attacked  by  Loranthus  tetrandrui. 
In  the  opinion  of  De  CondoUe,  this  indifierenco  as  to  the 
stock  on  which  it  grows  is  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  such  parasites  are  only  in  communication 
with  the  young  wood,  tnrough  which  the  crude  sap,  not  very 
diiferent  in  its  nature  in  different  trees,  ascends,  and  whence 
it  is  in  that  state  conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  parasite.  The 
same  author  states,  with  reference  to  this  point,  that  if  a 
branch  of  mistletoe  is  plunged  by  the  lower  end  into  water, 
it  pumps  up  only  a  minimum  quantitv,  while,  if  the  limb 
of  the  plant  on  which  it  grows  is  cut  offhand  placed  in  water, 
the  mistletoe  causes  the  absorption  of  water,  just  as  the 
leaves  would  of  the  plant  itself.  Such  plants  as  these  are 
sometimes  very  injurious  to  the  trees  they  attack,  bearing 
them  down  by  their  weight,  and  robbing  them  of  the 
food  intended  for  their  own  leaves  and  fruit.  "When  this 
happens,  abscission  is  the  only  known  remedy,  and  if  care- 
fully followed  up,  it  must  be  successful. 

Brown  scaly  parasites  always  attack  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  their  underground  liabits  have  caused  them  to  be  little 
examined.  Tlie  most  common  species  in  Europe  are  various 
kinds  of  Orobaftche,  which  attack  hemp,  clover,  lucern,  and 
many  other  crops;  Monotropa  and  LathrtBO^  which  infest 
the  roots,  the  first  of'the  fir,  and  the  second  of  the  ash ;  in 
other  countries  Rhizanths  abound  [Rhizantiis],  and  pro- 
bably many  others  of  which  we  have  no  sufficient  know- 
le<1ge.  To  these  are  usually  added  Neottia  Nidus  Avis  and 
Corallorhiza  iwiata,  two  orchidaceous  plants,  concerning 
whose  real  habits  we  have  however  no  precise  information. 
The  best  account  of  the  manner  of  growth  of  brown  parasites 
is  bv  Mr.  Bowman,  who  studied  with  care  the  habits  of 
jAiihnea  squamaria.  In  that  plant  he  found  that  the  fibres 
of  the  roots  are  each  tipped  by  a  tubercle  about  as  lurge  as 
a  pin's  head,  which  tubercle  attaches  itself  to  the  roots  of 
the  ash-tree,  and  gradually  buries  itself  in  the  bark  until  it 

Sets  into  communication  with  the  wood,  from  which  it 
erives  its  nutriment.  One  of  the  roost  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities of  such  plants  as  these  is  the  constant  absence  of  all 
ffreen  colour,  although  exposed  to  the  brightest  light  Oro- 
banches  grow  in  pastures  and  open  places,  and  yet  their 
scale-like  leaves  indicate  no  visible  tendency  to  any  cobur 
except  brown  or  purple;  and  in  LathrsDa  Mr.  bowman 
has  shown  that  the  same  thing  always  happens,  although 
the  plants  associated  with  it  in  its  growth  are  as  green  as 
usual.  Connected  with  this  is  another  curious  property, 
that  of  resisting  the  attraction  of  light,  towards  which  all  the 
green  parts  of  plants  irresistibly  tend ;  in  LAthrna,  when  the 
flower  stems  have  acquired  their  full  stature,  they  aro  always 
perpendicular,  and  in  groups  of  '20  or  30 ;  in  the  most  um- 
brageous situations  the  rows  of  flowers,  which  have  always 
a  unilateral  direction,  aro  as  frequently  turned  from  the 
only  side  on  which  light  is  admitted  as  towards  it. 

In  addition  to  these  superficial  parasites  there  are  numer- 
ous kinds  of  fungi  which  frequently  commit  great  ravages 
among  the  plants  on  which  they  prey.  Rhizoctonia  croco- 
rum  seizes  upon  the  bulbs  of  the  saffron  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  and  spreading  its  long  flexible  arms  around 
tbem,  robs  them  by  degrees  of  all  their  vital  fluids.  Many 
Others  have  already  been  named  in  the  article  Mildbw. 

(Fur  detailed  information  concerning  parasites,  see  Bow- 
man, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Socifiy,  vol. 
xvi.,  p.  399;  and  Do  CandoUe's  Physiologie  Fcgctale,  p. 
1401.) 

PARASYTES  NAGEURS,  M.  Milne  Edwanls's  name 
for  a  legion  of  his  subclass  Crustaces  Suceurs.  The  Swim- 
ming Parasites  consist  of  the  orders  Siphonnntomes  and  the 
Lemeans,  In  the  same  subclass  are  placed  the  Parasytes 
Marcheurs,  or  Walking  Parasites,  consisting  of  the  order 
Araneiformes,    [Suctoeial  Crustaceans.] 

PARCdi  (Msipai),  ibo  Jfatcfl^  w«rt  godde»Mi  who  w«re 


supposed  to  preiide  oter  tho  destinict  of  man.  lu 
we  only  read  of  one  deity,  Molpa  or  AZ^a,  whose  dccn 
the  gods  cannot  escape ;  but  in  Hesiod  and  all  sue 

Eoets  we  read  of  three  Fates :  Clutho  ( KXw0«).  the  *  S| 
.aches  is  (Aax«<ric)*  the '  Distributor  ;'and  Atropof '  '4 
the '  Unchangeable.'    In  one  passage  Hesiod  (1      > 
calls  them  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis ; 
ther  (7%^^.,  217),  ths  daughters  of  Night,  i 
with  the  statement  of  Cicero  {De  Nat.  Deor^  ih.  § 
makes  them  the  daughters  of  Night  and  Darkiif  (B 
This  contradiction  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  d 
notions  entertained  by  the  antients  respectii 
power  of  Zeus  and  the  Fates,  since  they  ««««  ■ 
represented  as  ruling  the   gods  and  Zeus  himscu, 
other  times  as  merely  carr>'ing  into  effect  the  del 
tions  of  Zeus.    In  the  antient  Greek  writers,  and 
the  tragic  poets,  the  gods  themselves  aro  rep 
subject  to  toe  decrees  of  fate ;  but  in  later  time*  ui 
appear  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  subject  i 
Inus  wo  learn  from  rausanias  (v.  15,  s.  4 ;  x.  84.  s. 
2«eus  was  worshipped  both  at  Olympia  and  I 
the  name  of  Moipayi rifc,  or '  Leader  of  the  Fat      i 
was  also  applied  to  Apollo  at  Delphi     (Pay*,  i.  a 
Pausanias,  m  describing  (i.  40,  s.  3)  a  oelebn 
>  Zeus  at  Megara,  on  tho  head  of  which  t      J        i 
were  placed,  remarks  that  this  was  done 
(rr}v  ir€Tpw/MVffv)  is  obedient  to  Zeus  slonfei 

The  Fates  are  usually  spoken  of  by  the  GfwkHid 
poets  as  spinning  the  destinies  of  men  (A,  auc  12< 
vii.  197);  and  according  to  mythologists,  eeeh 
presided  over  different  periods  of  human  life ;  « 
tho  beginning,  Atropos  the  end,  and  larhesie  tkw 
course  of  the  life  of  each  individual.    Apuleius(Dlr 
p.  280,  Bipont),  whose  opinion  however  can  i 
garded  as  representing  the  popular  belief 
assigns  a  different  office  to  each  of  the  Fa  a 

regards  as  the  fate  of  past  time,  Lach*       %J  t 
Clothe  of  present  events. 

There  was  a  temple  at  Lacedamon  m      d  to 
(Pans.,  iii.  11,8.  8),  and  there  were  alau 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sicyon.    (Jh        m  • 
They  had  also  in  later  times  a  small  t*  t 

the  eleventh  district  (regie)  of  the  city  %  «^*  J 
apud  Rosin.,  i.,  c.  13) ;  but  their  worship  si  u 

vailed  at  Rome  to  a  very  small  extent 

PARCENERS,  or  COPARCENERS,  ate  m  cs 
cause  the  lands  of  which  they  ore  poroeners  may 
titioned  or  divided  among  them.  Tnere  may  be  pi 
by  common  law  and  parceners  by  custom. 

As  to  parceners  by  common  law,  if  a  man  d 
seised  of  lands  in  fee,  and  leaves  onlv  daughten, 
will  descend  equally  to  all  the  daushters^  or  if  1m 
daughters  and  no  brothers,  the  lands  will  deseend 
to  all  his  sisters,  if  he  has  any ;  and  if  there  ue  n 
heirs,  the  lands  will  descend  to  his  aunts.    Tbs 
IB  the  same  if  a  man  dies  seised  of  lands  in  tail*  esee 
the  estate  tail  was  limited  to  such  man  and  the  hei 
body,  for  in  that  case  the  lands  can  only  deseend 
who  are  heirs  of  the  Ixnly.  In  all  cases  where  setenl 
take  one  inheritance  by  descent,  they  are  caOod  ps 
and  all  lands  or  tenements,  including  a  rent  di^i 
descend  in  this  manner.    If  there  be  a  title  of  i 
scendible  to  heirs  of  the  body,  the  lands  and  tei 
longing  to  it  may  descend  to  parceners;  but  tlivfl 
self  does  not  descend,  for  all  the  parceners  only 
heir,  and  a  title  of  dignity  is  not  in  its  natuie  i 
The  dignity  therefore  will  be  in  abeyance.     [Bj 
488.1 

The  descent  of  the  crown  is  an  exception  to  this  i 
if  there  are  several  daughters,  &c,  and  no  male 
crown  with  all  its  rights  descends  to  the  eldest  ii 
the  case  of  the  high  constableship  of  England,  if  la 
parceners,  the  office  was  executed  by  the  busban 
eldest  daughter,  and,  before  her  marriage,  by  depot 

Parceners  resemble  joint  tenants  in  baring  a 
title  and  one  entire  freehold ;  but  the  unity  of  title  < 
be  by  descent,  and  there  is  no  survivorship i 
if  one  of  them  dies,  her  heir  is  nareener  w       *»mi 
or  8ur\-ivors.    Parceners  resemble  tenants  lu  eon 
having  each  a  moiety  or  several  interest  in  the  la^ 
has  descended  to  them.    It  follows  firom  the  natnr 
interest,  that  one  parcener  may  either  enfeoff  on 

cener  of  heriliMr^or.releMeb«r»hait  toMek  j 
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aliene  her  undivided  share  before  partition,  the 
enant  in  common  with  the  other  parceners, 
rs  may  voluntarily  make  partition  of  the  land 
m;  or  any  one  might  formerly  compel  her  co- 
;o  make  such  division  by  a  writ  entitled  de  parti- 
nda,  which  was  also  applicable  to  the  case  ofjoint 
1  tenants  in  common.  The  Ck)urt  of  Chancery  in 
ime  acquired  a  jurisdiction  in  these  matters,  and 

be  filed  in  chancery  by  a  parcener,  praying  for 
irhich  prayer  will  be  jijrarited  on  the  parcener 
It  her  title.  The  partition  is  effected  by  issuing 
ion  out  of  chancery  to  commissioners,  who  set  out 
the  lands,  upon  which  the  parties  execute  mutual 
».  When  partition  is  made,  the  several  parce- 
heir  lands  as  several  and  distinct  estates.  Since 
on  of  the  writ  of  partition  (3  and  4  William 
I,  partition  can  only  be  effected  by  a  suit  in 

lary  may  exist  among  males  and  females.  For 
Ta  man  has  two  daughters,  and  one  of  them  diet 
-time,  but  leaving  a  son  and  daughters,  and  then 
'  dies,  the  son  of  the  deceased  daughter  will  be 
'with  his  aunt;  for  he  must  trace  his  descent 
s  mother,  who,  if  she  had  survived  her  father, 
have  been  his  heir,  but  together  with  her  sister, 
rvive  the  father,  would  have  made  his  heir. 
!ent  act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  12)  it  is  de- 
when  a  parcener  has  been  in  possession  of  more 
are  of  the  land,  or  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  her 
)  rent,  held  in  coparcenary,  fur  her  own  bene&t 
benefit  of  some  other  persons  than  her  copar- 
;h  possession  or  receipt  by  her  shall  not  be 
the  possession  or  receipt  of  her  coparceners. 
1  the  sons  take  the  land  equally  among  them 
,  as  in  the  case  of  gavelkind  lands  in  Kent, 
rceners  by  custom. 

ary  is  not  very  common  at  present,  lands  being 
)  settled  as  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  The  chief 
5oparcenary  are  stated  in  Corny ns's  Digest,  *  Par- 
l  in  Littleton,  b.  iii.,  *0f  Parceners.*  • 

MENT  is  the  skin  of  an  animal  prepared  for 
on.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
,  from  Pergamus,  the  alleged  place  of  its  inven- 

;nt  is  ordinarily  made  of  tho  skin  of  sheep  or 
'eignot  states  that  for  drums  it  is  made  of  goat 
ns,  and  that  the  parchment  with  which  church- 
overed  is  made  of  pigs*  skins.  Vellum  is  a  finer, 
nd  whiter  sort  of  parchment,  made  of  the  skins 
ng  calves. 

r  may  be  the  kind  of  skin  used,  the  process  of 
ing  is  the  same.  When  the  skin  is  divested  of 
vool,  it  is  placed  for  some  time  in  a  lime-pit,  and 
led  on  a  square  wooden  frame  drawn  tight  by  pegs, 
le  frame,  it  is  first  scraped  on  the  flesh  side  with 
Q,  then  wetted  with  a  moist  rag,  covered  with 
lalk,  and  rubbed  well  with  pumice-stone;  after 
use,  these  operations  are  repeated,  but  without 
i  i)dn  is  then  turned  and  sci'aped  on  the  hair  side 

the  flesh  side  must  now  be  scraped  once  more 
ubbed  over  with  chalk,  which  must  be  brushed 
•iece  of  lamb-skin  retaining  the  wool.  All  this 
the  skinner,  who  allows  the  skin  to  dry  in  the 
then  cuts  it  out  and  sends  it  to  the  parchment- 
'  repeats  the  operations  with  a  sharper  tool,  using 
'ed  with  flocks  to  lay  the  skin  upon  instead  of 
t  in  a  frame. 

nt  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Eumenes 
'  Pergamus  (who  reigned  b.c.  197-139),  in  con- 

the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  papyrus  from 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  The  probability  is,  that 
>vement  was  made  in  the  manufacture  at  Per- 
Herodotus  mentions  writing  on  skins  as  common 

and  Ctesias  and  Diodorus  describe  the  antient 
lords  as  written  on  leather.  Tlie  name  Perga- 
een  thought  to  prove  its  invention  at  that  place, 
d  was  not  used  until  several  centuries  after  the 
amencs.  Tatto,  a  monk  of  the  fourth  century,  is, 
0  Mabillon,  the  first  writer  in  whose  works  it  is 

Previous  to  his  time  the  usual  term  was  mem- 
ch  is  the  word  we  find  in  the  Greek  Testament, 

iv.  13. 
ent  parchment  must  have  been  exceedingly  fine, 


if  we  are  to  believe  the  story  of  Cicero's  having  seen  the 
•  Iliad'  written  on  this  material  enclosed  in  a  nut-shell ;  but 
for  this  we  have  only  Pliny's  authority.  {HisL  Nat.,  vii..  c.  2 1 .) 
That  of  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century  is  white  and  good, 
and  at  the  earliest  of  these  periods  it  appears  to  have 
nearly  superseded  papyrus,  which  was  brittle  and  more 

{jerishable,    A  very  few  books  of  the  seventh  century  have 
eaves  o^  parchment  and  papyrus  mixed,  that  the  former 
costly  material  might  strengthen  and  support  the  friable 
paper.    About  the  eleventh  century  it  grew  worse,  and  a 
dirty  coloured  narchment  is  evidence  of  a  want  of  antiquity. 
This  may  possibly  arise  from  the  circumstance,  that  writers 
of  this  time  prepared  their  own  parchment,  and  they  were 
probaebly  not  so  skilful  as  manufacturers.  A  curious  passage 
firom  a  Sermon  of  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  was 
born  in  1054,  is  a  voucher  for  this  fact.    The  Sermon  is  on 
the  '  Book  of  Life,*  which  he  recommends  his  hearers  to 
obtain.      *  Do  you  know  what  a  writer  does?      He  first 
cleanses  his  parchment  from  the  grease,  and  takes  off  the 
principal  part  of  the  dirt ;  then  he  entirely  rubs  off  the  hair 
and  fibres  with  pumice-stone ;  if  he  did  not  do  so,  the  letters 
written  upon  it  would  not  be  good,  nor  would  they  last 
long.  He  then  rules  lines,  that  the  writing  may  be  straight. 
All  these  thinp  you  ought  to  do,  if  you  wish  to  possess  the 
book  which  I  have  been  displaying  to  you.'     (Sermon  xv., 
Paris,  1708,  fbl.)  At  this  time  parchment  was  a  verv  costly 
material ;  we  find  it  mentioned  that  Gui,  count  of  Kevers, 
having  sent  a  valuable  present  of  plate  to  the  Chartreux  of 
Paris,  the  unostentatious  monks  returned  it  with  a  request 
that  he  would  send  them  parchment  instead.    It  had  long 
been  customary  to  erase  antient  writing  from  parchment 
by  rubbing  it  with  pumice-stone.    When  the  custom  began 
we  do  not  know ;  Muratori  cites  a  palimpsest  of  Bede  nearly 
nine  centuries  old,  and  some  have  since  been  found  of  still 
more  antient  date.  [Palimpsest  ;  Gaius.]  The  practice  was 
so  common  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  that 
when  the  emperor  of  Germany  empowered  the  creation  of  an 
imperial  notary,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  his  diploma  was 
that  be  should  not  use  scraped  vellum  in  drawing  deeds. 
But  the  invention  of  linen  paper  came  in  aid  to  the  uses  of 
parchment,  and  when  its  manufacture  became  cheap,  it 
superseded  the  more  costly  article  for  all  purposes  except 
those  in  which  luxury  was  aimed  at  or  uncommon  dura- 
bility required. 

PARDALOTUS.    [Piprin^.] 

PARDON.  According  to  the  laws  of  most  countries,  a 
power  of  pardoning,  or  remitting  the  penal  conseouences  of  a 
conviction  for  crimes  before  the  judicial  tribunals,  is  vested 
in  the  sovereign  or  in  the  chief  magistrate.  The  utility  of 
such  a  power  has  been  doubted  by  juridical  writers,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  supposes  an  imperfect  system  of  criminal  law, 
and  that  every  instance  of  its  exercise  is  the  nroclamation 
of  an  error  either  in  the  law  itself  or  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  (Beccaria,  chap.  46.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  nearer  a  penal  system  approaches  to  perfection,  the 
fewer  will  be  tho  occasions  for  resorting  to  extrajudicial 
remissions  of  the  execution  of  the  law ;  but  considering  the 
numerous  causes  of  erroneous  decision,  arising  not  only 
from  the  imperfection  of  laws  themselves,  but  from  the  infi- 
nite sources  of  error  in  the  instruments  and  means  by  which 
they  are  administered,  it  seems  to  be  desirable  that  some 
power  should  exist  which  may  by  timely  interference  prevent 
the  occmrrence  of  irremediable  wrong  in  cases  where  the 
error  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  appellate  tribunal.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  evident  that  such  a  power  should  be  cir- 
cumscribed and  defined,  as  far  as  its  nature  will  admit,  and 
exercised  with  the  utmost  caution.  By  tho  law  of  England, 
besides  pardons  by  act  of  parliament,  the  power  of  grant- 
ing paroons  for  crimes  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  king 
as  a  branch  of  his  prerogative.    [Prerogative.] 

Formerly,  Counts  Palatine,  Lords  Marchers,  and  others 
who  claimed  jura  regalia  by  virtue  of  antient  grants  from 
the  crown,  assumed  tne  authority  to  pardon  crimes ;  but  by 
the  Stat,  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  24,  this  power  was  entirely 
abolished,  and  the  sole  right  of  remitting  the  sentence  of  the 
laws  was  permanently  vested  in  the  kmg.  The  power  of 
pardoning  is  applicable  in  all  cases  in  which  the  crown  is 
either  concerned  in  interest  or  prosecutes  for  the  public. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  contained  in  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  (31  Car.  II.,  c.  2,  s.  12),  by  which  persons  con- 
victed of  signing  commitments  of  British  subjects  to  foreign 
prisons  are  declared  to  incur  the  penalties  of  a  pr{pmuntr$ 
and  to  be '  incapable  of  any  pardon  from  the  crown.* 
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The  crown  has  however  no  power  to  pinion  any  ofTcnco 
in  tliu  proacoutiun  of  whicli  a  subject  has  a  legal  interest,  or, 
as  Kraclon  exprctscs  it,  *n()n  potest  rex  i^ratiam  facerc  cum 
injuria  et  flaumo  aliorum*  (lib.  iii,,  p.  132).  Thus  in  ap- 
peals of  death,  robbery,  or  rape,  the  kinjj  could  not  nardon 
the  defendant,  *  because,'  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  *  it  ii  the  suit 
of  the  parly  to  have  ri?venge  by  death*  (3  /«*/.,  237).  Uiwn 
the  same  ])rincii)le,  where  an  attaint  was  brought  against  a 
jury  who  had  delivered  a  false  verdict,  and  the  party  in 
whose  favour  it  had  been  given  was  joined  in  the  attaint, 
the  king  might  pardon  the  jury,  if  convicte<l,  because  they 
were  merely  subject  to  an  exemplary  punishment;  but  ho 
could  not  pardon  the  juirty^  because  the  latter  was  liable  to 
make  restitution  to  the  plaintiff  who  prosecuted  the  attaint. 
So  (Iso  in  indictments  for  common  nuisances,  where  the 
public  are  interested  as  individuals  or  particular  classes,  or 
informations  upon  penal  statutes,  where  the  penalty  or  any 
part  of  it  goes  to  the  informer,  or  the  party  grieved,  the 
crown  cannot  pardon  the  olfender.  Formerhv  the  crown 
appears  to  havu  exercised  without  restriction  the  power  of 
pardoning  offenders  impeached  by  the  Commons  in  parlia- 
ment (Black^tone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv..  p.  400— Chris- 
tianas iVo/0 ;  but  the  lawfulness  of  the  exercise  of  this  power 
during  the  pendency  of  the  nroceedings  was  questioned  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  tlie  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of 
Danby  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (Howell's  State  Trials, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  724);  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  12  and  13 
AVilliam  IH.,  c.  2,  it  was  enarted  '  that  no  pardon  under  the 
f^nmt  seal  of  England  shall  be  pleadable  to  an  imi)eachment 
by  the  Commons  in  Parliament.*  This  statute  however 
does  not  affect  the  power  of  the  crown  to  pardon  the  offender 
after  he  has  been  found  guilty  upon  the  impeachment,  and 
the  proceedings  are  determined. 

An  elfectual  pardon  from  the  crown  must  apply  in  ex- 
press terms  to  the  particular  offences  intended  to  be  par- 
doned ;  and  there  must  be  no  reasionable  intendment,  sup- 
plie<l  by  the  recital  in  the  paitlun  or  otherwise,  that  the 
crown  was  deceived  or  misled  as  to  any  of  the  circumstances 
on  whicli  the  grant  was  founded.  Nor  can  any  grant  of  a 
commission  or  protection  by  the  king  amount  by  implica- 
tion to  a  pardon  of  any  offence  previously  committed. 

A  pardon  may  be  either  absolute  or  subject  to  any  con- 
dition which  the  crown  may  think  pro|>er  to  annex  to  it; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  the  validity  of  the  pardon  will  de- 
pend upon  the  performance  of  the  condition.  Until  the 
recent  improvements  in  the  criminal  law  of  England,  almost 
all  felonies  were  nominally  capital ;  and  in  the  numerous 
caacs  where  it  was  nut  intende<l  that  the  sentence  of  death 
should  be  executed,  the  criminal  obtained  a  pardon  upon 
condition  of  his  submittin;^  to  lrans|h)rtation  or  some  other 
punisiuneiit.  At  the  pre&ent  day,  where  the  crown  inter- 
feres to  mitigate  or  commute  a  sentence,  the  mode  by  which 
it  is  effected  is  by  tyrant in.:<  a  conditional  pardon. 

It  was  formerly  neceassary  that  every  avadable  pardon 
from  the  crown  should  be  under  the  great  seal ;  but  by  the 
Stat.  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  28,  s.  1 3,  it  is  declared  and  enacted 
'  that  where  the  king's  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  extend 
nis  royal  mercy  to  any  ollender  convicted  of  any  felony, 
puni^»hable  with  death  or  otherwise,  and  by  warrant  under 
his  ritval  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  one  of  his  principal 
secrrtaries  of  state,  shall  grant  to  such  offender  either  a  free 
or  conditional  pardon,  the  discharge  of  such  offender  in  the 
case  cf  a  free  pardon,  and  the  performance  of  the  condition 
in  the  case  of  a  conditional  pardon,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
a  panlun  under  the  great  seal.* 

The  effect  of  a  parilon  is  not  merely  to  prevent  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  punishment  denounced  by  the  sentence  upon 
the  oironder.  but  to  give  him  a  now  capacity,  credit,  and 
character.  A  man  attainted  of  felony  cease?  to  be  jrohvs 
et  It^iiaUi  hmvu  and  can  neither  bring  an  action  for  damages 
nor  be  a  witnen*)  or  a  juror  in  any  legal  proceeding;  but 
upon  reccivnig  a  pardon,  all  these  legal  disabilities  are 
removed.  \\\  (his  iesiK.rt  a  pardon  by  the  law  of  England 
differ^  from  the  abohiio  of  the  Roman  law,  to  which  in 
other  points  il  hears  a  near  resemblance.  Accordini;  to  the 
latter,  *  lnduV.:entia,  ({uos  liberat,  notat ;  nee  intamiam 
erimiiii^  toUit,  >ed  psenie  gratiam  facit.'  ((7o(/.,  lib.  ix.,  tit. 
A'.\.)  Hy  the  Kngli>h  law  a  di»tinction  is  made  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  p.<rdon  wiiere  the  incapacity  is  part  of  the  legal 
lenience,  and  not  merely  a  consef|uence  of  attainder,  as  in 
llie  ca^e  of  perjury  under  the  statute  6  Klizabeth,  c.  9; 
where  the  incapacity  or  infamy  is  part  of  a  statutory  sen- 
tence, a  pardon  from  the  crown  has  boon  held^not  to  restore 


the  party,  and  in  such  a  case  notliin^  lets  than  an  vt  tf 
parliament  will  have  that  effect.  <Chitty's  Criminul  Lms, 
vol.  i.,  p.  776.)  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed,  and  lb 
point  has  not  yet  received  a  judicial  determination,  wbcCks 
a  royal  pardon  will  fully  restore  a  {lerson  ccinvicted  of  s 
crime,  such  as  perjur)-,  which  is  considered  infamous ai  ibt 
common  law.  This  subject  is  elaborately  discussed,  and  d 
the  authorities  carefully  examined  in  Mr.  Hargnve's 'Ar- 
gument on  the  Effect  of  the  King's  Pardon  of  Peijirf 
(Harg rave's  Juridical  Ar^umefits,  vol.  ii..  p-  221). 

PARE',  AMBROSE,  the  first  and  most  emiaentof  lU 
old   French  surgeons,  was  born  in  15Utf,  at  lAVBl,mtbfl 
province  of  Maine  and  the  modern  department  of  UstfoiM. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  e<lucation  vas  negleeu^ 
but  having  one  day  witnessed  the  operation  of  hlliotiNBT.  ht 
went  immediately  to  Paris  and  commenced  the  stiwf  J 
surgery.     He  afterwards  accompanied  the  Fcench  n; 
during  several  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  gained  ao  mocfa  it- 
putation,  that  in  1 6 J2  he  was  appointed  surgeon  in  ofih 
nary  to  king  Henry  II.     Ho  held  the  same  oSei  nisi 
Francis  11^  (Jharles  IX.,  and  Henry  III^  untfl  hii  falk.  it  j 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  in  15'JU.     Ho  appean  to  haftbeei 
a  pious  and  excellent  man,  and  having  Msen  educated  iaile 
reformed  church,  he  steadily  refused  to  Itvn  it    Danitt 
the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  be  owed  hk  Im 
to  his  professional  reputation  a^d  the  personal  IHcodihip  of 
the  king,  whom,  as  ho  tells  us  himself^  hi  had  espenall? 
obliged  by  having  saved  from  the  conseqi        es  of  ft  vi 
accidentally  inflicted  on  the  median  nerw 
{Opera  Chirurg,,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  38.)     Brantoi      mj*.  u 
'  Memoirs,'  that  on  the  evening  of  the  maawicre 
sent  for  him  into  his  bed-room,  and  told  bim  not  lo 
saying  that  it  was  not  right  to  murder  a  man  vho  ^ 
useful  to  the  world  (tom.  iv.).    The  French  writos 
consider  Par6  to  be  the  father  of  modern  surMy.akHMj 
that  he  holds  the  same  rank  in  this  branch  of  tiiepnAauoB 
as  Hipi)ocrates  does  in  medicine.     He  was  noC  mSBsUi 
with  blindly  following  the  precepts  of  bis  predceeaon^  bat 
by  diligent  observation  and  reflection   made  ietcnl  i» 
portant  changes  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  which  hare  b 
followed  to  the  present  day.    One  of  bis  s 
was  in  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds,  i        vomi »  •« 
the  custom  at  that  time  to  i)our  boiling  oil  \  avwas  alio  tU 
first  person  who  left  off  the  barbarous  practieeofcanteitiiDS 
a  limb  to  slop  the  hnmorrhage  aAer  an  ampntation.  Ue  «m 
the  first  who  recommended  tlie  eatraction  of  i!bft  ISBtulf 
the  feet  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition  (lib.  xxiiL^  capi  S^u 
He  says  that  in  cases  of  ascites  the  fluid  ihoidd  ooibi 
drawn  off  all  at  once  aAer  paracentesis   (lib.  viL 
12).    Although    he    was   not    the  disccTcrer  of 
of  tying  the  blood-vessels,  ho  at  least  rest     d 
tice,  i)ointed  out  its  advantages,  and  gave  a         i      i 
rules  for  performing  the  operation.     His  wok^^a  aic 
valuable  and   remarkable  for  the  great  number  a 
and  cases  contained  in  them,  and  for  the  eare  with  «i 
he  avoids  giving  any  directions  resting  merely  npoi 
ries  and   unsupported  by  observations.     Tbej  wm 
lished  in  a  collectu<l  form  at  Pahs,  1585,  foU  in  F 
and  are  divided  into  twenty-eight  books,  of  whidi 
five  are  chiefly  on  anatomical  and  physiologiol  i 
Tlicre  are  several  other  editions  of  his  whole  wor!      v< 
have  also  been  translated  into  Latin,  l^iris,  1< 
twenty-six  books;  into  English,  London,  157& 
Dutch,  Leid.,  1GU4,  fol. ;  and  into  German.  Fr 
f<d.  (Sprcngel,  Hist,  de  la  Med. ;  Haller,  Bibfioik.  x 
Bioffr.  Mrd.) 

PARE'DES,    DIEGO   GARCIA    DE.   a   cd       ^ 
Spanish    general,  not  undeservedly   called  *the       u 
Bayard.'  was  born  of  noble  parents]  at  Truxillo,  a  wwt 
Estremadura,  in  1466.     Having  early  embraced  thee 
of  arms,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the  war  of  Or 
(14*>5),  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Baza,  \s^€^mm 
Malaga  from  the  Moors.    [FKRmNA.ND:  MooRi.]    If 
there  that  he  became  acauuinted  with  the  celebrated 
7alo  de  Cordova,  under  wiiom  he  afterwards  served  is 
Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Granada  (1492),  which         ^ 
end  to  the  Moi.rish  war,  Paredes,  who  had  retired 
native  town,  determined  to  repair  to  Italy,  then  the 
of  war;  but  as  he  had  neither  hone  nor  armour,  faesH* 
tho«e  of  a  ruLojn  of  his,   and   secretly  left   hi*  txih 
hoiMc.     Scarcely  however  had  he  proceeded  a  few  a 
on  his  way,  when   he    was  overtaken   and  attacked  ij 
seven  of  his  cousin's  squires,  of  whom  ht   killed  iv4 
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I  two  more,  and  put  the  remainder  to  (light    On 

at  Rome,  he  was  well  received  by  the  Pope 
der  VI.),  who^ave  him  a  high  command  in  his  army, 
id  that  pontiff  with  great  zeal  until  1499,  when  he 
ervice  and  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  Great 
who  with  a  powerful  fleet  sailed  towards  the  Morea. 

present  at   the  taking   of  Cephalonia  from   the 
Tune,  1501),  and  was  made  prisoner  in  a  sortie  of 
Lson,  but  he  soon  succeeded  in  extricating  himself 
bands  of  the  enemy.  War  having  broken  out  (July, 
etween  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  who  con- 
fer the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  [Fer- 
;   Louis  XII],   Paredes  rendered   most  important 
by  his  military  skill  and  his  undaunted  courage, 
elebrated  pass  of  arms  of  Trani,  he  was  one  of  the 
panish  champions  who  entered  the  lists,  and,  though 
ed  by  the  wounds  he  had  received  on  a  former  occa- 
alone  unhorsed  three  of  the  antagonists.    At  the 
'of  RuvoCFebruar}',  1503)  he  led  the  scaling  party, 

the  first  on  the  ramparts.  He  also  distinguished 
atCerignola,  where  he  commanded  the  centre  of 
inish  army,  and  signalised  himself  by  descending 
1  the  bridge  against  a  body  of  French  knights,  all 
ely  armed,  and  contending  successfully  with  them, 
'  was  rescued  by  a  party  of  his  own  men.  Accord- 
[ariana  (book  ii.,  hb.  29,  cap.  4),  Paredes,  having 
ortly  after  the  death  of  the  Grreat  Captain  (Decem- 
5),  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  restoration  made 
Lngevin  lords,   endeavoured  to  repair  his  broken 

by  driving  the  trade  of  a  corsair  in  the  Levant. 
'  this  may  be,  Paredes  continued  to  serve  in  Italy, 
present  at  the  sieges  of  Veroha  and  Vicenza,  and 
le  celebrated  battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  where  Francis 
ken  prisoner.  [Charles  V.] 
js  died  in  J  530,  at  the  age  of  64.     He  always  lived 

intimacy  with  Gonzalo,  whose  brilliant  qualities 
ciated,  being  one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters 
fell  into  disgrace.     Having  one  day,  while  in  the 

of   Ferdinand,   overheard    two   noblemen  speak 
of  his  general,  Paredes  threw  his  gauntlet  on  a 
d  said,  *  Whosoever  asserts  that  the  Great  Captain  is 
ling's  best  vassal,  let  him  pick  up  this.' 
es  wrote  a  short  but  hii^hly  interesting  account  of 
military  campaigns  audi  exploits,  which  is  printed 
\d  of  the  'Cronica  del  Gran  Capitan.' 
3  Jovio,  Vitcolllust.  Virorum,  Bari,  1578;  Guicci- 
Jstoria  (Tlialia,  vol.  i.,  lib.  6;   Chronica  del  Gran 
,  AIcaJ4,  1584;    Zurila,  Anales  del  Reyno  de  Ara- 
■  iv. ;  Quintana,  Espanoles  Cclcbres,  vol.  i.) 
illRA,  a  Portuguese  name  given  in  Brazil  to  the 
certain  plants  employed  in  medical  practice  as  valu- 
es and  diuretics.     The  sort  which  is  admitted  into 
copoeias  of  Great  Britain  is  called  Pareira  brava, 
g  piant,  with  orbicular  peltate  leaves,  small  green 
}  panicles  of  flowers,  and  scarlet  hairy  berries.     It 

the  West  India  Islands,  in  some  of  which  it  is 
y  the  name  of  Velvet-leaf,  as  well  as  on  the  main- 
America,  and  is  the  Cissampelos  Pareira  of  Lin- 
It  is  frequently  administered  in  this  country,  espe- 
dyspeptic  cases  and  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 

Other  kinds  peculiar  to  the  woods  of  Brazil  are 
ampelos  glaberrima  and  orali/olioj  the  properties 
I  appear  to  be  altogether  the  same  as  those  of  the 
3ira.  Besides  these  there  is  a  white  Pareira,  found 
ina  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  is  fur- 
•y  the  genus  Abuta,  and  which  is  principally  em- 
LS   a  diuretic.     (Lindley's  Flora  Medico,  Nos.  770 

I'JA,  JUAN  DE,  born  in  IGIO,  is  remarkable  not 
an  extraordinary  love  of  the  art  of  painting,  but  for 
cquired  a  great  degree  of  excellence  while  in  a  low 
MJt  condition  of  life.  He  was  a  mestizo,  that  is, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  son  of  a  Spanish  father 
dian  woman  :  he  became  a  slave  of  the  celebrated 
3Z,  who  employed  him  to  grind  colours, 
ent  whole  nights  in  drawing,  and  almost  denied 
rest  and  sleep,  imitating,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
of  Velasquez.  He  was  however  under  perpetual 
eing  discovered  by  his  master ;  till  at  length  he  hit 
jcnious  mode  of  disclosing  his  secret.  Having  ob- 
lat  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  who  frequently  honoured 
ez  by  visiting  him,  always  ordered  any  paintings 
3re  placed  with  their  face' to  the  wall,  to  be  turned 


Pareja  placed  a  picture  of  his  own  in  that  position ;  the 
king,  as  he  expected,  ordered  it  to  be  turned.  He  expressed 
his  admiration  of  it  to  Velasquez,  who  however  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  On 
this  Pareja  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  the  king  to  obtain 
his  pardon  of  his  master  for  having  presumed  to  practise 
the  art  without  his  permission.  Philip,  being  much  pleased 
at  this  address  and  admiring  a  work  produced  under  such 
singular  circumstances,  told  Velasquez  that  a  man  who 
showed  so  fine  a  genius  and  possessed  such  talents  ought 
no  longer  to  be  a  slave.  Velasquez,  of  course,  immediately 
emancipated  him.  But  he  never  quitted  his  master,  and 
after  the  death  of  Velasquez  continued  to  servo  his  daugh- 
ter with  the  most  grateful  fidelity. 

He  was  especially  successful  in  painting  portraits,  which 
in  style,  colouring,  and  handling  so  exactly  resembled  the 
works  of  his  master,  that  we  are  assured  they  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  them. 

PARELLA  (sometimes  written  Perelle\  the  French 
name  of  a  crustaceous  Lichen,  Lecanora  Parella  of  botanists, 
but  which  is  applied  to  several  species  similar  to  it  in  habit, 
and  employed  for  the  same  pui-pose,  that  is,  for  yielding  a  rich 
dye  known  by  the  name  of  litmus.  The  mode  of  preparing 
this  is  not  well  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Orchil.  By  French 
authors  it  is  described  as  consisting  in  macerating  the 
lichen  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  urine,  with  the  addition  of 
lime-water,  when  it  acquires  a  violet  colour  and  is  changed 
into  a 'soft  pulp;  it  is  then  strained  in  a  coarse  cloth,  and 
moulded  into  pellets,  as  seen  in  commerce.  M.  Guibourt  is 
of  opinion  that  the  colouring  matter  is  given  by  Crozophora 
iinctoriay  or  turnsol ;  this  may  be  the  case  sometimes,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  only  the  parella  but  several 
other  species  of  lichen  are  collected,  and  if  not  for  this,  for 
what  other  purpose  do  they  form  articles  of  commerce  ?  In 
France  even,  several  other  species  are  employed,  as  well  as 
the  parella,  which  is  especially  called  parelle  d'Auvergne. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  province  scrape  the  rocks  for  this 
lichen,  which  is  said  to  be  often  intermixed  with  Lichen 
inow Isidium)  corallinum,  which  is  endowed  with  similar  pro- 
perties. De  CJandolle  indeed  states  that  most  of  the  lichens 
with  a  crustaceous  thallus  are  possessed  of  dyeing  proper- 
ties, and  therefore  it  is  probable,  as  stated  by  Guibourt,  on 
the  authority  of  Ramond,  that  with  the  above,  Variolaria 
orcina,  dealbata,  and  aspergilla,  with  Lichen  geographicus, 
scruposus,  and  sulphureus,  are  employed  in  preparing  lit- 
mus. We  know  indeed  that  in  Great  Britain  several  species 
have  been  used  for  yielding  colouring  matter.  Rtrella 
omphalodes  and  P,  saxatilis,  for  instance,  used  to  form 
articles  of  commerce  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  being  much 
used  by  the  peasants  for  dyeing  their  woollen  cloths  of  a  dull 
brown  colour.  P.  tartarea  has  been  long  employed,  both 
by  the  Scotch  and  Welsh,  also  for  dyemg  woollens.  It 
was  brought  into  extensive  employment  by  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Gordon,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  his  process,  converted 
his  Christian  name  into  Cudbear,  and  applied  it  to  the  dye- 
stuff  employed  to  produce  purple  for  dyeing  woollen  yarn. 
The  parella  and  its  best  substitutes  continue  in  great  re- 
quest, and  bring  higher  prices  than  ever,  from  their  in- 
creased scarcity. 

PARENCHY'MA  is  the  terra  which  was  applied  by  the 
old  anatomists  to  an  imaginary  substance,  through  which 
they  supposed  the  blood  at  the  ends  of  the  veins  to  be 
strained.  Even  after  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  the 
mode  in  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries  to  the  beginnings  of  the  veins  remained  for  some 
time  unknown.  Harvey  seems  to  have  hesitated  between 
the  hypothesis  of  the  writers  just  preceding  him,  who  be- 
lieved that  there  were  wide  passages  of  communication  be- 
tween arteries  and  veins,  and  tnat  of  the  more  antient 
authors,  who  spoke  of  a  parenchyma,  or  spongy  substance, 
a  concrete  blood  which  they  supposed  to  lie  between  the 
vessels,  and  to  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  from 
arteries  to  veins  through  the  minute  capillary  vessels  was 
made  by  Malpighi,  in  1661,  by  a  microscopic  examination  of 
the  circulation  of  a  frog ;  and  it  afforded  tne  only  proof  that 
was  needed  to  render  Harvey's  demonstration  of  the  circular 
motion  of  the  blood  perfect. 

In  the  present  day  the  terra  parenchyma  is  rarely  used. 
If  it  has  any  definite  meaning  at  all,  it  may  be  considered 
to  express  all  that  part  of  an  organ,  and  especially  of  a  gland, 
which  lies  in  the  interspaces  of  the  blood-vessels  and  be- 
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twccn  Uio  secreting  ducts,  that  is,  tlio  common  cellular 
tiMUc  by  whioh  tlic  more  essential  parts  of  organs  art)  con- 
ncrtiMl  toujethcr. 

PARKNT  AND  CHILD.  This  relation  arises  only  from 
a  lejjnl  marriage.  The  relation  between  parents  and  their 
iI1e(;itimate  children  is  considered  in  the  article  Bastarh. 

Parents  are  bound  to  maintain  their  legitimate  children 
who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  owing  to  infancy  or 
inability  to  work.  This  obligation  extends  to  father  and 
mother,  grandfather  and  grandmother,  if  they  are  able  to 
perform  it  (43  Eliz.,  c.  2).  But  such  persons  are  only  bound 
to  furnish  the  children  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  and 
the  ])enalty  incurred  in  case  of  refusal  is  only  20*.  ner 
mouth.  A  husband  is  now  (4  and  5  Wm.  IV..  c.  76)  liable 
to  maintain  the  children  of  his  wife,  born  before  marriaj^e, 
whether  they  are  legitimate  or  not,  until  they  are  of  the 
ajje  of  sixteen,  or  until  the  death  of  his  wife.  If  a  parent 
deserts  his  children,  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  may 
seize  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  receive  his  rents,  to  the 
amount  mentioned  in  the  justices'  warrant,  which  must  b« 
obtained  before  such  seizure  is  made. 

If  a  Popish  parent  refuse  to  allow  his  Protestant  child  a 
suitable  maintenance,  with  the  view  of  compelling  him  to 
come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  lord  chancellor 
is  empowered  to  order  the  parent  to  make  a  proper  allowance 
(11  and  12  Wm.  III.,  c.  4);  and  if  Jewish  parents  refuse 
to  allow  their  Protestant  children  a  maintenance  suitable  to 
the  parent's  fortune  and  the  age  and  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  lonl  chancellor,  on  complaint  being  made,  may 
make  such  order  as  ho  shall  think  proper  (1  Anne,  st.  i.,  c. 

30). 

Parents  are  not  bound  to  make  any  provision  for  their 
children  after  their  death.  Every  man,  and  every  woman 
who  is  capable  of  disposing  of  her  property  by  will,  may 
dispose  of  it  as  they  please ;  except  a  freeman  of  I^ndon, 
who  is  under  some  limitations  as  to  the  i)ower  of  disposing 
of  his  personalty  by  will,  which  limitations  are  in  favour  of 
liis  wife  and  children.  A  parent  or  child  may  aid  each 
other  in  a  law  suit  by  paying  fees,  without  being  guilty  of 
miiintenance,  if  they  have  no  expectation  of  repayment. 

Parents  are  not  legally  bound  to  give  any  education  to 
their  children,  nor  are  thev  under  any  restrictions  as  to  the 
kind  of  education  which  they  may  give.  Certain  |)enalties 
were  imposed  by  statute  (1  Jac.  I.,  c.  4  ;  3  Jac.  I.,  c.  5)  on  a 
person  who  sent  a  child  under  his  government  beyond  seas, 
cither  to  prevent  his  gootl  education  in  England  or  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  him  in  a  Popish  college  or  being  in- 
structed in  the  Popish  religion;  and  further  penalties  and 
disabilities  were  imi)08od  both  on  the  person  sending  and 
the  person  sent,  by  the  3  Car.  I.,  c.  *J.  It  seems  that  it  was 
intended  to  reiK^al  these  penal  and  disabling  statutes  by  the 
31  Geo.  III.,  c.  3i.  in  favour  of  any  Roman  Catholic  who 
took  the  oath  therein  prescribed ;  and  probably  these  statutes 
may  be  considered  as  repealed. 

The  power  of  a  parent  over  his  children  continues  until 
the  age  of  twenty-une,  when  they  are  emancipated ;  and  if 
a  parent  die  leaving  a  child  under  age,  he  may  appoint  a 
guardian  to  such  child  till  the  aire  of  twenty-one,  by  a  will 
executed  pursuant  to  1  Vif..  c.  'i«.  A  mother  has  no  power 
over  her  children.  A  person  under  age,  except  a  widower 
ur  widow,  cannot  marry  without  the  father's  consent,  ur 
such  consent  as  is  re([uired  by  the  Marriage  Act.  [Mar- 
KIAOK,  p.  441.] 

A  child  under  a;;c  mav  ac(iuire  property  by  (;ifi :  and  if  a 
father  is  the  trustee  of  his  child's  estate,  he  must  account 
to  the  child  when  he  comes  of  a^e,  like  any  other  trustee. 
So  long  as  a  child  who  is  inider  ago  lives  with  and  is  sup- 
ported by  tlio  father,  the  father  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
rewanl  of  the  rliibrh  liboiir.  When  a  child  has  a  fortune 
of  his  own,  and  tlu'  fither  i^  not  abU*  to  maintain  him  suit- 


hcr,  to  whom  iho  itood  in  the  relation  of  parent.  Thi 
foundation  of  the  right  to  maintain  such  an  action  ii  iht 
loss  of  the  sen'ices  to  which  tho  parent  is  entitled  It 
allowing  such  an  action  therefore  in  the  case  of  a  chJ4 
above  ago  or  a  married  woman,  the  courts  have  depvfal 
from  tlio  legal  principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  right 
of  action. 

A  father  it  legally  entitled  to  the  care  and  ruilody  of  I:ii 
children,  but  he  may  be  deprived  of  the  care  of  Iben  by  the 
court  of  chanccn',  if  his  conduct  is  such  as  in  the  oeui^on 
of  the  court,  endangers  the  morals  of  the  rhildrvn.  rcrry 
Bysshe  Shelley  was,  among  other  things,  restnintd  h\  n 
order  of  the  court  of  chancery  from  taking  potieMon  of  tbe 
persons  of  his  infant  children,  on  the  ground  of  hit  profeik* 
ine  irreligious  and  immoral  principles  and  acting  on  tbco. 
wT  P.  T.  L.  AVeilesIey  was  also  restrained  by  a  like  ankr 
from  removing  his  children  from  the  care  and  cuttodrsf 
their  aunts,  on  the  ground  of  his  immoral  oondart,  and 
directions  were  pivcn  by  the  court  for  the  cuttoily  and  eda- 
cation  of  the  children.  But,  except  in  auch  rasct  at  thne. 
the  children  cannot  be  taken  from  tho  care  of  the  hxhu 
and  given  into  the  custody  of  tho  mother  or  uy  othv 
person.- 

Under  a  recent  act  (2  and  3  Vic,  c.  I>4)  a  mother  who  ii 
living  apart  from  her  hu&band  may  obtain  by  paticioo  aa 
order  from  a  court  of  equity  for  access  to  hor  CBud  which  ■ 
in  the  sole  custody  of  the  father,  or  of  any  fcxtoa  h<f  his 
authority,  or  of  any  guardian  after  tho  death  of  the  fttha; 
subject  to  tuch  regulations  as  the  judge  majr  tluik  coo- 
venient  and  just ;  and  if  such  child  shall  be  wilhm  the  9p 
of  seven  years,  the  judge  mav  onler  the  child  to  be  ddiftwl 
into  the  custody  of  the  mother  until  the  child  itliiM  III 
ago  of  seven  years,  subject  to  such  rcguUtiont  u  afti^ 
taid.  But  no  mother  is  to  have  tho  Deoefit  of  the  kI 
against  whom  adultery  has  been  established  byja^pnl 
in  an  action  at  law,  or  by  the  sentence  of  an  iiil—liiil 
court. 

Tho  relations  between  narent  and  child  which  in  uC 
founded  upon  the  parental  power,  but  arise  in  rampart  d 
giAs  by  the  parent  to  the  ciiild  on  marriago  or  any  other 
occasion,  and  in  respect  of  purchases  by  the  puonf  in  tht 
name  of  the  child,  belong  to  various  hcadt  or  tftki  of  tbe 
law  of  property,  inasmuch  at  the  rightt  and  duBt  of  other 
pers(ms  besides  parent  and  child  are  iaTO&Ted  in  inch 
cases. 

A  child  who  is  under  the  parental  power  owei 
to  his  parent,  which  the  parent  may  enforce  by  hh 
strength.  nrovide<l  he  uses  it  with  modcmtMm.  Be 
beat  his  child  and  restrain  his  liberty,  hot  notinsKht 
way  as  to  injure  his  health.  A  child  it  legally  houd  Is 
maintain  his  indigent  father  and  grandfather,  moths  all 
grandmother,  i(  he  it  able ;  the  penalty  in  case  of  rcfad  ■ 
20s.  per  month. 

Tho  Paternal  Power  (patria  potcstas)  among  the  RoBm 
was  a  peculiar  feature  in  their  institutbnt.  It  wat  knaid 
on  a  legal  marriage,  or  on  a  legal  adoption :  the  childna  tf 
such  marriage  and  such  adopted  childfren  were  in  the  fovs 
of  the  father ;  the  mother  had  no  power  over  the  chiniiA 
It  followed  from  the  principle  of  the  patria  potcitt^  whiA 
involved  a  right  of  property,  that  the  children  of  a  ion,  wA 
emancipated,  were  also  in  the  power  of  their  graidfcihiC 
Hy  the  death  of  the  grandfather  the  ton  became  oa  jmm, 
and  his  children  and  grandchildren  fell  into  his  fcvci. 
The  patria  polestas  could  also  be  dissolved  bv  EMASCirs- 
TioN.  Originally  the  father's  power  wat  absolute  om  thf 
child,  who  hail  no  independent  political  c\ittence,  at  ' 
as  a  member  of  his  father's  family.  He  was  a 
citizen,  but  at  home  he  was  subject  to  the  domeatic 
Within  the  family  the  father  had  a  power  of  life  and  dcalk 
and  could  sell  tho  son  as  a  res  roanci pi,  either  bywajrf 


ably  to  such  furtunc,  a  court  ui'  etpnty  will  allow  tiie  father  j  fiunishment,  or  by  way  of  dissolvmg  tlic  family  conoeetuL 
a  competent  sum  fi»r  maintenance  out  of  the  child's  cbtaie :  '  [Emancii»ation.J    The  father  also  originailv  poascsscd  ihf 


but  a  tather  i»  not  ciititltMl  to  any  such  alIo>\ance  in  respect  ■  jus  noxae  dandi  with  respect  to  his  son  as  well  at  a  aUn^a 
o(  r  rot^  iiirurrrd  by  h;in  f<ir  his  child's  maintenance  bulore    powiT\ihich  wasaconacquenceof  tho  principle  of  the  ftthir 


he  olitauii  such  order  cf  court  for  maintenance. 

A  paicnt  may  maintain  an  actii»n  for  the  bcdudion  of  a 
dau»; liter  on  the  ground  of  loss  of  her  services  if  there  is 
evidence  ot  her  uciin^  in  the  capacity  of  >erYant,  or  living 
With  till'  parent  in  aucIi  a  manner  that  tho  parent  had  a 
rivilit  to  her  NcrMces.  'rhit  action  lia^^  been  niaintaincil  bv 
u  father  in  the  ca^e  of  his  <lau;;httr.  a  inarrie<l  woman  above 
a<(i>,  liMut;  separate  from  her  husband,  and  with  the  father: 
and,  by  an  aunt  for  the  seduction  of  a  niece  living  with 


being  answerable  for  the  delicts  of  his  son, and  rontinwd  %a 
loiii(  as  that  principle  was  in  full  vigour.    The  son  vha 
was  in  the  power  ui  his  father  could  aequirc  no  pivpeilr 
fur  himself;    all  his  acquisitions,  like  those  of  a  slave,  b^ 
longLHl  to  hi5  lather;    but  at  the  death  of  t lie  father ibcf 
migiit  become  his  i»wn  property,  a  clrcumitance  which  d»* 
tinguished  the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from  tliutc  of  as 
The  father  could  marry  his  children,  divorce  th 
them  in  adoption,  and  emancipate  them  at,  pi 
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Irict  notion  of  the  patria  potestas  lies  at  the  fbunda- 
he  Roman  polity.  Like  other  institutions  however, 
1  the  early  history  of  a  state  form  its  essential  ele- 
he  strict  character  of  the  patria  potestas  hecame 
y  relaxed  and  greatly  chanpred.  The  history  of  such 
is  a  part  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
atria  potestas  might  be  dissolved  in  other  ways  be- 
ose  mentioned.  If  a  father  or  son  lost  his  citizen- 
relation  between  them  ceased,  for  this  relationship 
ily  exist  between  Roman  citizens.  If  father  or  son 
e  a  prisoner  by  an  enemy,  the  relation  was  in  abey- 
suspenso),  but  was  not  extinct  If  the  son  attained 
ligh  otiices  in  the  state,  either  civil  or  religious,  the 
)te3tas  was  thereupon  dissolved. 
I,  L  55,  97,  127,  &c. ;  Marezoll,  Lehrbuch  der  In- 
Rom.  Rechies,  1839 ;  Savigny,  System  des  heutigen 
*chts,  1840.) 

!}A,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Albania  in  European 
on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite  to  the  Isle 
from  which  it  is  .12  miles  distant,  in  39^  1  f  N.  lat 
18' £.  long.  This  place  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
L  century,  when,  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  Eastern  em- 
inhabitants  of  Parga  sought  safety  in  the  protection 
;e,  and  became  voluntary  subjects  of  thatvrepublic.  A 
n  of  Corfu,  under  the  title  of  governor,  resided  at 
ibject  to  the  Venetian  governor-general  at  Corfu, 
Handed  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  a  company 
>nian  or  Italian  troops,  in  the  pay  of  Venice.  The 
>tes  however  had  their  own  municipal  council,  which 
i  the  magistrates,  and  they  enjoyed  several  other 
».  They  were  all  armed,  and  were  frequentiv  at 
their  neighbours.  This  state  of  things  lasted  till 
Df  Venice,  in  1797,  when,  in  the  partition  of  the 
I  territories  between  France  and  Austria,  France 
herself  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Venetian 
nts  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  These  settlements 
trinto,  Parga,  Prevesa,  and  Vonitza  in  the  Am- 
jrulf.  They  had  each  a  small  territory,  which  was 
ed  from  Turkish  intrusion  by  treaties  between 
le  and  Venice.  The  French,  having  taken  pos- 
f  the  Ionian  Islands,  sent  small  garrisons  to  each 
towns  to  replace  the  Venetian  garrisons.  But  the 
of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte,  in  time  of  profound  peace 
i  Porte,  threw  the  latter  into  the  coalition  then 
aj^ainst  France,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  De- 
1798,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  two 
igreed  to  join  their  forces  by  sea  and  by  land  against 
mon  enemy.  The  Turco-Russian  fleet  and  army 
^ly  attacked  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  took  them  from 
ich,  and  at  the  same  time  Ali  Pasha  of  Epirus  at- 
he  French  garrison  of  Prevesa,  and  massacred  it 
umstances  of  great  atrocity.  He  likewise  invaded 
and  Vonitza,  from  which  the  French  had  with- 
A  well  as  from  Parga.  Parga  however  was  strong 
"e,  and  the  inhabitants,  being  summoned  by  Ali 
t,  boldly  refused.  In  March,  1800,  a  convention 
sed  upon  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which 
.an  Islands  were  constituted  a  republic,  under  the 
>n  of  the  Porte  and  the  guarantee  of  Russia.  By 
vii.-x.  of  the  same  convention  it  was  stipu- 
at  *  the  former  Venetian  possessions  of  Butrinto, 
Parga,  and  Vonitza,  which  are  on  the  continent 
tiguous  to  Albania,  shall  belong  in  future  to  the 
id  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  be  governed  by  a 
commandant,  paying  however  no  more  tribute  than 
d  to  pay  to  Venice ;  the  inhabitants  shall  continue 
dministered  according  to  their  own  laws  and 
ihall  retain  the  free  e.\erciso  of  their  religion,  and 
sulman  shall  acquire  property  or  reside  amongst 
ith  the  exception  of  the  commandant.'  By  article 
9  same  convention  the  emperor  of  Russia  promiied 
is  endeavours,  in  the  event  of  a  general  peace,  to 
3  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  to  be  accepted 
her  powers.  (Martens,  Recueil  de  Traiies,  vol.  vii.) 
unfortunate  surviving  people  of  Butrinto,  Prevesa, 
litza,  who  were  already  in  the  grasp  of  Ali  Pasha, 
treated  them  with  great  cruelty,  this  convention 
on,  by  giving  them  a  claim  to  some  sort  of  protec- 
irjTa  however  was  still  free,  and  the  inhabitants  for 
refused  to  submit,  but  being  threatened  with  im- 
destruction  from  the  numerous  forces  of  Ali  Pasha, 
t  a  deputy  to  Constantinople  to  request  the  inter- 

of  the  Porte,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 


minister  of  the  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  iupported  by 
Russian  influence,  the  divan  sent  them  a  bey  to  reside 
among  them,  thus  fulfilling  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
and  at  the  same  time  protecting  them  against  any  encroach- 
ments from  Ali.  Parga  remained  in  this  state  of  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Porte  till  1806,  when  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte.  Ali  Pasha  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  military  possession  of  Prevesa,  Butrinto, 
and  Vonitza,  and  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  as  he  pleased, 
against  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  1800.  Those 
of  Parga,  fearing  the  same  fate,  applied  for  protection  to 
the  Russian  admiral  on  that  station,  who  sent  them  a  gar- 
rison. 

By  the  treaty  of  Tdsit,  in  1807,  the  Ionian  Islands  being 
fiveii  up  to  France,  the  Russian  troops  which  were  stationed 
m  them  withdrew,  including  the  detachment  at  Parga. 
Ali  Pasha  now  renewed  his  efforts  to  take  possession  of  Parga, 
and  applied  to  the  French  governor-general  at  Corfu  for 
the  formal  cession  of  that  place.  That  officer  however  re- 
fused, and  sent  a  garrison  to  Parga.  In  1814,  the  English, 
having  already  driven  the  French  out  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
with  the  exception  of  Corfu,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
island  of  Paxo,  which  lies  in  sight  of  Parga,  Ali  Pasha  sent 
a  considerable  force  against  Parga,  which  invaded  its  terri- 
tory, took  some  villages,  and  murdered  or  carried  away  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  Parguinotes  sallied  out  of  their  town, 
repulsed  the  Turks,  and  killed  the  bey,  who  was  a  nephew 
of  Ali.  The  French  garrison  remained  within  the  citadel, 
and  did  not  take  part  in  the  action.  The  Parguinotes, 
seeing  that  they  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  protection  of 
France,  applied  to  the  English  at  Paxo,  in  March,  1814,  and 
offered  to  hoist  the  English  flag,  and  master  the  Frendi  gar- 
rison, if  the  EngUsh  would  take  them  under  their  protection. 
General  Campbell,  who  commanded  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
sent  a  detachment  with  two  frigates,  and  the  Parguinotes 
having  surprised  the  citadel  and  hoisted  the  English  flag, 
the  detachment  was  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  for- 
tress on  the  22nd  of  March,  and  the  French  garrison  was 
sent  to  Corfu.  (Colonel  de  Bosset,  Proceedings  in  Parga^ 
with  a  Series  qf  Correspondence  and  other  Documents,) 

The  future  condition  of  the  Ionian  Islands  remained  to  be 
settled  by  the  great  power|i  assembled  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  A  convention,  agreed  upon  between  the  courts  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1815,  by  which  the  isles  of  Corfu, 
Zante,  Cefalonia,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  with 
their  dependencies, '  as  designated  in  the  treaty  between  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  concluded  on  the  21st  of  March,  1800,'  were  to  form 
an  independent  state  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  By  article  viii.  of  the  same  convention  the 
Ottoman  Porte  was  invited  to  accede  to  its  stipulations. 
The  Porte,  being  appUed  to,  demanded  at  a  preliminary 
step,  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  March,  1800,  by  tha 
formal  cession  of  Parga.  After  some  lapse  of  time,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  at  Constantinople  between  tlie 
English  minister  and  the  divan  early  in  1817,  for  the  de- 
livery of  Parga  to  the  Porte,  under  the  condition  that  those 
inhabitants  who  might  choose  to  emigrate  should  have  an 
asylum  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  their  immoveable  pro- 
perty be  valued  and  paid  for  by  the  Porte  previous  to  their 
embarkation.  Joint  commissioners  were  appointed,  one  by 
the  English  and  the  other  by  Ali  Pasha,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  valuation.  This  arrangement  was  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  Parguinotes  by  a  proclamation,  dated  28th 
May,  1817.  The  primates  and  other  inhabitants  declared 
that  all  would  leave  the  place  rather  than  trust  themselves 
to  the  Turks. 

The  population  of  Parga  at  the  time  was  stated  by  the 
English  commandant.  Colonel  de  Boi«set,  at  800  familes, 
making  3040  individuals  in  all.  The  olive-trees  belonging 
to  them  amounted  to  about  81,000.  The  landed  property 
and  houses  were  roughly  estimated  by  Col.  de  Bosset  at 
between  400,000/.  and  500,000/.  The  proceedings  for 
the  estimation  and  payment  of  the  property  were  protracted 
for  nearly  two  years  through  the  cavils  of  tlie  Turkish 
commissioner,  and  the  intrigues  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  wished 
to  obtain  Parga  without  paying  the  money.  Ali  tried 
all  means  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  Parga  to  acts  of 
violence,  by  which  they  might  forfeit  the  English  protec- 
tion, but  the  good  sense  of  the  Parguinotes  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  British  authorities  disappointed  his  cunning. 
At  iMty  in  Maji  1119,  the  whele  popiilMion  of  Parga  em* 
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barked  in  Enirlijih  vosscl:^,  having  received  the  valued 
annMini  of  thuir  property,  150,000/..  and  were  settled  at 
Paxo  and  Corfu.  The  Turks  then  occupied  Parga.  (L*'ttpr 
from  a  Grecian  Travfifcr  resitectinf^  the  inttudcd  Cesswn 
of  Parga,  I-iondon.  ISIU.) 

The  cession  of  Parj^a  has  been  treated  by  several  writers 
OS  a  question  of  feeling  rather  than  one  of  strict  diplomacy, 
and  has  been  made  on  the  Continent  the  topic  of  much 
declamation  against  England,  both  in  proso  and  in  verso. 
That  cession  however  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  treaty 
of  Miurch,  1800,  in  which  England  had  taken  no  part,whicli 
treaty  was  the  result  of  two  unprincipled  acts  of  aggression 
by  Bonaparte,  the  first  against  Venice,  and  the  second  upon 
Egypt.  In  politics,  as  in  private  morality,  one  act  of  in- 
justice is  often  the  leader  of  a  lon^  train  of  woful  results. 
A  liberal  Italian  writer.  Count  Pi'cchio,  in  his  'Life  of 
Foscolo,'  ch.  X.,  frankly  acknowledges  tliat  the  cession  of 
l*arga  was  obligatory  upon  the  English  in  fulfilment  of 
former  treaties,  and  that  they  did  everything  they  could  to 
mitigate  its  hardships  upon  the  inhabitants,  considering 
that  they  had  to  deal  witli  such  a  man  as  Ali  Pasha ;  and 
Foscolo.'by  birth  a  Greek,  after  writing  a  big  book  on  the 
subject,  perceived  his  mistake  just  in  time  to  stop  its  circu- 
lation. 

The  town  of  Parga  stands  on  a  rock  formnig  a  small  pe- 
ninsula. It  has  two  ports,  one  of  them  antiently  called 
y\vKt*i:  Xiftrjv,  '  the  port  of  sweet  waters,*  now  Port  Veliki. 
The  town  is  walled  and  has  narrow  streets.  The  citadel  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock  is  almost  impregnable.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fertile  territory,  and  the  townsmen  export  oil, 
tobacco,  fruit,  and  tolerably  good  wine. 

PARIIE'LION  iirapA,  by  the  side  of,  i/Xioc.  the  sun),  a 
name  given  to  the  mock  suns,  as  they  have  been  called, 
which  Sometimes  appear  near  the  sun ;  being,  as  is  sup- 
}>osed,  images  of  the  latter  formed  by  reflection  from  a 
cloud. 

PARI  A,  THE  GULF  OF,  extends  between  the  island 
of  Trinidad  and  the  continent  of  South  America,  and  has 
received  it*;  name  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  continent, 
which  was  once  called  Paria,  a  namo  afterwards  superseded 
by  that  of  Cumana.  The  gulf  extends  about  a  hundred 
miles,  from  Gl**  30'  to  63^  W.  long.  It  has  nearly  the  furm 
uf  a  quadrangle,  whose  longest  side  lies  east-north-east 
by  east  and  west-south-west  by  west,  and  is  about  30  miles 
across. 

A  hilly  promontory,  projecting  from  the  continent  of 
South  America  more  than  70  miles,  separates  the  gulf  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  terminates  on  th(;  east  with  Capo 
Punta  de  la  Pcna,  which  is  also  called  Cape  Paria.  Op|)o- 
site  this  cape  and  about  20  miles  from  it  is  the  most  north- 
western point  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  This  o^jening 
contains  four  straits  formed  by  three  rocky  inteneiiing 
islands.  The  most  western  of  these  straits,  culled  Boca  de 
Dragon  (Dragon's  Mouth),  is  the  widest,  and  about  G  miles 
across.  There  are  several  rocky  islands  in  it  towards  the 
Punta  de  la  Pena,  but  as  all  of  them  are  i^bove  the  water, 
tbcy  are  easily  avoided.  The  rocky  island  east  of  it  is 
called  Chacacliacares.  Between  it  and  the  Isla  de  Iluevos 
(Isle  of  E^gs)  is  the  second  strait,  called  Ship  Channel,  which 
is  unly  two  miles  wide.  This  channel,  wliich  bends  south- 
eastward, is  used  by  vessels  leaving  the  gulf,  but  not  gene- 
rally by  those  that  enter  it,  as  the  current  sets  outward  and 
is  strong.  Beiwcen  the  Isla  de  H uevos  and  the  Ula  de Monos 
(Isle  ol  Apes)  is  the  ILuevo  Channel,  which  is  somewhat 
wider  than  the  piecediiig.and  is  niuru  used  by  vessels  entering 
than  leaving  the  gulf.  The  Monos  Channel,  between  the 
Isla  de  Monos  and  the  north-western  point  of  Trinidad,  is 
the  narrowest,  ami  the  current  in  it  is  the  strongest.  It 
is  onlv  navigated  bv  siiiull  vessels.  As  the  current  runs 
through  all  these  straits  northward,  the  gulf  can  only  be 
cntcretl  with  a  strong  breeze. 

The  southern  entry  of  the  gulf  is  between  the  rocky  cape 
called  Punta  Icac^s,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  low 
alluvial  shores  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  two  most  western 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Oiinoco,  calle<l  Cano  de  Pedernales 
and  Cano  de  Mananio  Grande.  From  these  low  shores  a 
shoal  extends  nearly  across  the  strait,  which  is  calle<l  the 
Serpent's  Moutli.  Le:*s  tliuti  half  a  mile  IVuni  Trinidad  this 
shoal  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  called  the  lala  de  Soldado. 
Between  tliis  island  and  Trinidad  i^  the  narrow  entry  into 
the  gulf,  which  can  only  be  pasM:d  with  a  strong  bouth- 
west  wind. 

The  gulf  itself  may  be  coiuiidcrcd  a«  ouc  uf  tli9  most  ex- 


tensive and  best  harbours  in  the  globe.    It  offen  nc^rl? 
ever}'where  excellent  anchorage,  especially  alone  the  cuwiji 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad.     Its  depth,  except  near  the  ibort^ 
varies  between  8  and  30  fathoms  and  the  ground  i»  miy- 
where  free  of  rocks.    It  is  only  alont;  the  souih-vehtcm 
coast  that  there  are  sandy  slioals,  which  ha\e  from  3toS 
fathoms  water  on  them.    The  water  is  as  salt  u  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  though  it  receives  a  gre:it  %'oluae  of  fmk 
water  by  those  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  which  faUioio  it  ud 
by  the  river  Guarapiche,  which  enters  it  not  far  fr 
western  extremity.    It  is  supposed  that  the  currant  mutca 
sets  through  the  gulf  in  a  northern  direction  it  caowd  bf 
the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,    llie  tides  also,  ^hich  hiea} 
six  feet,  run  with  great  force. 

(Dcpons,  Voyage  a,  !a  Partie  Oncutale  de  h  TVrrr 
Ffinne,  ^*c.;  I^vaysse's  Description  of  I'enezwela^  7n«- 
dad,  Margarita,  and  Tobago.) 

PARIAN  CHRONICLE  is  the  name  gircn  to  •  blork 
of  marble  preserved  at  Oxfonl,  which  contained  in  itspcrlecC 
state  a  chronological  account  of  the  principal  events  in  Onei 
history  during  a  period  of  1 3 1 8  years,  beginning  vithCffrep*. 
B.C.  15d2,  and  ending  with  the  archonship  of  DiogMlQi,^ 
Athens,  b.c.  26-J.  The  chronicle  of  the  last  ninety  T«n*ii 
however  lost,  so  that  the  part  which  now  remninf  cndi  at 
the  archonship  of  Diotimus,  b.c.  354.  This  chnaade  wai 
purchased  at  Smvrna,  togt^ther  with  several  other  rriics  ol 
antiquity,  by  Mr.  William  Petty,  who  was  caplofed  bj 
earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  year  1624,  for  the  purpopn  of  ma) 
collections  for  him  of  antient  works  of  art  in  * 
Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  ( 
his '  Life  of  Peiresc*  (lib.  iv.,  ed.  of  1629),  wku  «wo 
in  the  parliament  of  Provence,  and  a  munificent  ] 
arts  and  learning,  that  the  Parian  Chronicle 
covered  by  means  of  Peiresc,  and  was  purchased  fin 
one  Sampson,  his  agent  at  Smvrna,  for  fifty  pie 
but  that  when  it  was  ready  to  W  sent  on  bonrku 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  the  Chronicle 
wards  purchased  for  Lord  Arundel,  by  Mr.  Petty,  h  i 
higher  price.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his 'Analysis  of  < 
(vol.  i.  p.  103,  8vo.  edition),  brings  forward  sere 
to  show  the  improbability  of  this  account ;  bat  hiniw* 
may  be,  the  Chronicle  reached  I^ndon  in  ICf7>  and  vts 
examined,  at  the  su^gcstiun  of  Sir  Robert  OMod.  vith 
great  care  by  the  learned  Selden,  in  conjiuietioin  vitk 
Patiick  Young,  librarian  to  .James  Land  Chuka  Ku4 
Richard  James,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Colleie.  < 
'  Many  of  the  character^,'  says  Selden,  *  wen  m 

litcratcd,  and    many  nearly  so;    nevertheless,  nj         * 
sistance  of  glasses,  und  the  critical  sagacity  of  my  vfav  mJi 
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friend  Patrick  Young,  afler  a  great  manyrepeatad 
have  restored  them  as  well  as  I  could.*    The  Ch 
published  by  Selden,  ton;cther  with  other  inicrip»       A 
were  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Petty  in  tbe  im 
year  (1G28).  under  the  title  of '  Marmora  Arundelliahi. 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L        1 
of  Arundel  removed  to  Antwerp,  and  many  of  tht 
wliirh  were  deposited  in  the  gardens  of  Arundn 
were  defaced  and  hroken,  or  used  to  repair  the  Kotue. 
latter  was  the  fate  of  the  Parian  Chronicle ;  the  i 
of  it,  containing  at  least  half  the  inscription,  is 
been  worked  up  in  repairing  a  ciiimncy  at  Arump  -loi 
but  fortunately  a  copy  of  it  was  preserved 
Work. 

In  IfiCrthe  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  grandson  of 
Arundel  who  obtained  the  chnmicle  from  Greeei 
it  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  wlierc  it  is  preserveu.  wm 
with  other  antiquities  collected  by  the  Earl  of  Amw 
a  room  adjuining  to  the  public  Nchools.  called  the  %. 
Arundelianum.    The  Chronicle  was  published  again  lu  i 
deaux*s  '  Marmora  Oxoniensia,'  fol.  1676.  which  was 
printed  in  1732.  under  the  care  of  Michael  Mail 
again  in  1791,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  W.  Rul 
Chandler's  '  Marmora  Oxoniensio,*  which  was  puui      tt 
17(i3,  great  pains  were  bestowed  upon  the  Parian  CLrwri 
and  many  parts  in  which  the  inscription  was  defkced 
supplied  by  conjectures,  which  are  frequently  very  inj 
and  probable.     It  has  also  been  published,  with  an  L 
translation,  in  the  works  of  Robertson,  Hewlett,  andU 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  this  Chronicle  was  i 
called  in  (question  till  the  latter  end  of  the  last  "-^^ 
which  a  work  was  published  by  the   Rev.  J.       ha 
undei:  the  title  of  'The  Parian  Chfonkicb  or       « 
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undelian  Marbles,  with  a  Dissertation  concerning 
nticity,'  London.  1788,  in  which  it  is  maintained 
brii-aiion  of  modern  times.  The  principal  objec- 
ght  forward  by  Robertson  are: — 1,  That  the  cha- 
ive  no  certain  or  unequivocal  marks  of  antiquity. 
I  probable  that  the  Chronicle  was  engraved  for 
e.  3,  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engraved 
authority.  4,  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  for 
18  after  the  date  of  this  Chronicle  complain  that 
no  chronological  account  of  the  affairs  of  anticnt 
5,  This  Chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by  any 
antiquity.  C,  Some  of  the  facts  seem  to  be  taken 
aors  of  a  later  date.  7,  Parachronisms  appear  in 
he  epochas,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  a  Greek 
er  in  the  129lh  Olympiad  would  be  likely  to  cora- 

jections  of  Robertson  were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Hew- 
work  entitled  *  A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity 
irian  Chronicle,'  London,  1789;  by  Mr.  Gough,  in 
.  volume  of  the  *  Archseoloi^ia  ;*  and  by  Person,  in 
ilbly  Review,' in  1789.  His  objections  hare  been 
ently  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  Hales's  *Chro- 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  with 
uracyby  Bockh,  in  ihesecond  volume  of  his  *  Corpus 
>num.'  The  authenticitv  of  the  Chronicle  has  been 
cated  by  Wagner,  GiUt!,  1790,  8vo.  The  result  of 
uiries  can  leave  little  doubt  respecting  the  aulhen- 

anliquity  of  the  Chron*cle  ;   and  the  subsequent 

'  classical  writers  respecting  it,  which  is  perhaps  the 

argument  against  its  antiquity,  may  be  accounted 

r.  Hales  has  remarked,  by  the  retired  and  insular 

of  Pares.  It  is  written  in  pure  and  classical  Greek ; 

ters  bear  several  marks  of  antiquity ;  and  none  of 
.ges  adduced  by  Robertson  to  prove  that  parts  of  it 
en  from  writers  of  a  later  date  are  sufficient  to  esta- 
fact.  Mr.  Robertson  supposes  *  that  it  must  have 
)urious  fabrication  of  some  learned  Greek  as  late  as 
enth  century,  executed  from  a  mercenary  motive  of 
order  that  it  might  be  sold  for  a  high  price  at 
a  commodious  emporium  for  such  rarities,  after  he 
dly  broken  the  block,  and  defaced  the  inscription  in 
laces,  in  order  to  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity.*  This 
on  however  is  very  improbable.  The  inscription 
)t  have  been  engraved  without  great  trouble  and 
;  and  ibe  events  it  relates  show  a  greater  acquaint- 
ihe  part  of  the  engraver,  or  the  person  under  whose 
1  it  was  engraved,  with  the  history  of  the  civilization 
ature  of  Greece,  than  we  can  suppose  to  have  been 
i  by  any  Greek  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
arble  on  which  the  Chronicle  was  enarraved  was  five 
lick,  and  measured,  when  Selden  viewed  it,  3  feet  7 
f  2  feet  7  inches ;  but  one  corner  had  been  broken 
jntained  at  that  time  93  lines,  reckoning  the  imper- 
j,  and  might  originally  perhaps  have  contained  a 
Upon  an  average  the  lines  consist  of  130  letters, 
lis,  in  close  continuation,  and  unbroken  into  words. 
nts  which  it  records  arc  not  so  much  those  which 
►  the  history  of  the  different  states  of  Greece,  but 
ich  as  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  civiliza- 
1  literature  of  Greece.  Thus  we  do  not  find  one 
the  PeloponncN  ian  war  cither  mentioned  or  alluded 
e  have  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
gious  festivals,  of  the  introduction  of  the  different 
music  into  those  festivals,  of  the  origin  of  tragedy 
edy,  and  of  the  time  in  which  the  most  eminent 
d  philosophers  lived.  But  as  a  few  extracts  from 
tnicle  will  give  a  better  idea  of  its  nature  and  con- 
in  any  description  could  impart,  we  subjoin  a  literal 
3n  of  two  different  parts,  the  former  taken  from  the 
g.  and  the  latter  from  the  middle  of  it.  The  words 
;rs  in  brackets  are  a  translation  of  those  Greek  words 
jrs' which  are  supplied  by  the  conjectures  of  Selden 
ndler,  but  are  effaced  in  the  original. 
;  have  described  pr[eceding]  time,  begin[n]ing  from 

the  first  who  reigned  at  Athens,  to  [Astjyanax, 
n  Pares,  and  Diognetos  at  Athens, 
ice  Cecrops  reighed  at  Athens,  and  the  country  was 
ecropia,  before  called  Actice,  from  Actaios,  a  native 
voc),  1318  years. 

nee  Deucalion  reigned  by  the  side  of  Parnassus 
)*'  napva(T(Tov)  in  Lycoreia,  Cecrops  [re]ign[ing]  at 

1310  years. 

nee  the  cause  was  tried  at  Athen[3  be]twecn  Ares 
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and  Poseidon  concerning  Halirrhothios  the  son  of  Po- 
seidon, and  the  place  was  called  Areiopagus  (Aptioc  nayos), 
1268  years,  Ci*[ana]os  reigning  at  Athens. 

4.  *  Since  the  deluge  happened  in  the  lime  of  Deucalion, 
and  Deucalion  escaped  the  rains,  [and  went]  from  Lycoreia 
to  Atliens,  to  [Crana]os,  and  bu[iU  the  lemp]le  of  Zeu[s 
Olympios  and]  offered  sacrifices  for  his  preservation,  1265 
years,  Cr[a]n[a]os  reigning  at  Athens. 

5.  *S[ince  Amph]icyton,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  reigned  in 
Thermopylae,  and  assembled  the  people  inhabiting  that  dis- 
trict, and  [call]ed  them  Araphiclyones,  and  [the  place  of 
meeting  PL>l8Ba],  wh[ere]  now  also  the  Amphicytones  still 
sacrifice,   1258  years,  Amphicyton  reigning  at  Athens. 

6.  *  Since  llellen,  the  son  of  Deuc[alion],  reigned  in 
[Phthi]olis.  and  they  were  [na]med  Hellenes,  who  before 
were  called  Graikoi,  and  [they  established]  the  Panathe- 
[nooan]  games  (aywv),  1257  years,  Amphictyon  reigning  at 
Athens.' 

52.  *  Since  Xerxes  formed  a  bridge  of  boats  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  dug  through  Athos,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
at  Thenno[py]l8b,  and  the  sea-fight  by  the  Greeks  at  Salamis 
against  the  Persians,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  victorious, 
217  years,  Calliades  being  archon  at  Athens. 

53.  *  Since  the  battle  at  [P]lala3a  was  fought  by  the  Athe- 
nians against  Mardonios,  the  general  of  Xerxes,  in  which 
the  Athenians  conquered,  and  Mardonios  died  in  the  battle, 
and  the  fire  liowed  [in  Sic]ily  around  JEtna  [2]  16  years, 
Xantippos  being  archon  at  Athens. 

54.  *  Since  [Ge]lon,  the  son  of  Deinomenes,  became 
tyrant  [of  Syracuse],  215  years,  Timosthen[es]  being  archon 
at  Athens. 

55.  *  Since  Simon  ides,  the  son  of  Leoprepres,  the  Cean, 
who  invented  the  art  of  memory,  got  the  prize  at  Athens 
teaching  [a  chorus],  and  the  statues  of  Harmodios  and 
Aristogeilon  were  erected,  2[14]  years,  [A]dimantos  being 
archon  at  Athens. 

56.  'Since  Hiero  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  20[9]  years, 
Ch[ar]es  being  archon  at  Athens.  Epicharraos,  the' poet, 
also  lived  at  this  time. 

57.  *  Since  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Sophillos,  who  was  of 
Colonos,  gained  the  victory  in  tragedy,  being  28  years  of 
age,  206  years.  Apsephion  being  archon  at  Athens. 

58.  '  Since  the  stone  fell  in  iEgos  Potami,  and  Simonides, 
the  poet,  died,  having  lived  90  years,  205  years,  Theagenidas 
being  arcHon  at  Athens. 

59.  *  Since  Alexander  died,  and  his  son  Pe[r]diccas reigned 
over  the  Macedonians,  19[8]  years,  Euthippas  being  archon 
at  Athens. 

60.  *  Since iEschylos,  the  poet,  having  lived  69  years,  died 
at  [Gel]a  in  [Si]cily,  193  years,  Call[i]as  the  First  being 
archon  at  Athens. 

61.  *  Since  Euripides,  being  43  years  of  age,  first  gained 
the  victory  in  tragedy,  17[9]  years.  Diphi[los]  being  archon 
at  Athens.  But  Socrates  and  [Ana]xagoras  lived  in  the 
time  of  Euripides.' 

The  preceding  extracts  are  sufficient  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  Chronicle.  For  an 
examination  of  the  dates  which  are  assigned  to  the  different 
events  it  records,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume 
of  Hales's  *  Analysis  of  Chronology.' 

PARIAS.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xii..  p.  232.] 

PARIETAL  BONES.     [Skeleton] 

PARIME  MOUNTAINS,  THE,  are  an  extensive 
system  of  mountains  in  South  America,  which  spread  over 
the  surface  of  English,  Dutch,  and  French  Guyana,  and 
also  over  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  republic 
of  Venezuela  and  the  north-east  districts  of  the  empire  of 
Brazil.  In  length  they  extend  nearly  1200  miles,  between 
51**  and  68°  30° W.  long.  Their  width  varies  between  140 
and  450  miles,  between  the  parallels  of  1°  and  8**  N.  lat 
According  to  a  rough  calculation,  this  mountain-system 
covers  a  surface  of  about  400,000  square  miles.  The  moun- 
tains are  separated  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  low 
and  flat  country  varying  in  width  between  30  and  70  miles. 
The  river  Orinoco  runs  along  the  western  and  partly  also 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  mountains. 

The  term  mountain-system  cannot  properly  be  applied  to 
this  region.  So  far  as  it  is  known,  it  is  only  a  huge  mass  of 
rocks,  which  gradually  rise  higher  as  they  advance  south- 
ward,  until  their  general  level  attains  an  elevation  of  from 
1500  to  2000  feet.  The  surface  of  this  rising  ground  ex 
tends  in  many  parts  in  level  or  in  nearly  level  plains  of  soma 
extent,  but  ii^  others  it  is  greatly  diversified  by  hills,  either 
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I«olnlc(1  or  fiirraini!  riclgcs  several  mile<>  Innt;.  nn<l  liy  ihort 
Tdllcyii  or  ik-prRihiucis.  Few  uf  ihu  liilU  utii)  riiliiun  riM 
mine  tlian  Mimu  liiiiidrvil  TvcT,  aii'l  a  wty  few  Niiiiimili 
altaiii  luiiro  lliaii  lutx)  fi-ut  above  ihvir  1  iim'.  Tliv  louiitr] 
nlimt!  ilio  wiiturcuurbvB  is  Uiii-kly  wikiiIucI,  a*  w-ll  a»  Hit 
erealcr  |>arl  of  ihv  rouiilry  butweuii  llK-n),  liut  iiuuy  of  llii 
level  Irui'ls  uru  Huvaiiualis  witlioul  Itl-cs,  ur  uiily  cuverud 
wilh  luw  Implies,  wliivli  li»wuvcr  disfluy  a  gruil  liixiii 
uf  vi'gu  till  ion.  Sucli  M  till-  tialurc  ullliU  rcgiun  ai  fur 
aii  -l"  N.  lat.  ca>t  nf  iM'  W.  liiiij;.,  but  only  u  far  south  u 
4"  N.  lat.  »e»l  of  5-)°  W.  iiiiij;. 

Wtsi  of  56"  \V.  long,  iiiiii  near  4°  N.  lat.  a  contlnuou* 
range  begin",  wliicli  runs  westward  to  64'  W.  lung,  nearly 
under  the  unine  |Hirallel,  and  wcit  of  G4°  W.  lonf.  inelineH 
more  to  Hid  suulb,  to  tliat  at  iU  turminaliou  near  66'  W. 
loii{!.  il  reaches  nearly  to  3°  N.  lat.  TliJH  rani^o  is  railed 
Sioira  PacarainiQ.  In  its  eastern  part 
2UUU  tix\  abovu  itH  base,  and  from  3UUU  tu  4D<IU  fL-ol  above 
th<!  sca-luvel.  Pnrtlicr  west  it  rises  teveral  thousand  feet 
■bovB  the  Koa.and  lerminaieawith  thvCtTroMaraguai-uiiiid 
CVrro  Uuida,  whuae  numuiil*  allain  an  eleialiun  of  ubuul 
10.00(1  feat.  Along  tbe  loulhcrn  base  of  lliu  Sierra  I>aca- 
rainiB  ihe  Rio  Pariuui  runs  eatiirard,  and  the  Rio  Tukoto 
westward,  and  by  tlieir  juiiolioii  near  60'  W.  long.,  thu  Rio 
BnintM,  an  ulUneiit  of  lite  Aniumnas,  i«  fntmed.  The  two 
branchtiiof  ihoRiu  Bmnco  dram  an  extensile  valley,  ubich 
it  eiii'lowd  '>n  till!  luiuili  by  nnolliiT  ridge  of  Icm  elevaliun. 
East  uf  as"  W.  b.UK..  ihu  hih-liest  iiarl  of  the  inouniatn- 
regMin,  nhieli  bi  callt^l  i>n  our  mans  Serrade  Araray,  seems 
to  lie  between  ("and  i"  N.  lat.  Bur  wo  are  entirely  unae- 
quainted  with  its  extent  atiil  elovmion.  At  lis  eastern  e\' 
trvinily  several  rid)>('->  biuiitrh  off  iiorlliward.  which  traver^ie 
the  French  ndmiv  ufCaveniie.  and  render  its  surface  more 
muuiilainou.  ihaii  the  lurrilories  of  Dutch  and  Brili!.b 
Guyana.    [Gi'yana.] 

Tlu:  Surra  Aearay  in  nut  ciinnerted  with  tbe  Sierra  Paea- 
raitua  by  a  ridi;e.  Thcrv  is  a  bntak  b^iwoen  lliein  in  the 
niuuiiiain-re|[iiiti,  which  is  iircniiied  bf  ibe  wide  valley  in 
wliieli  the  rivi-r  Rupuiioony  runs  enhlward  tu  the  Etsequiho 
and  the  RiuTukolu  westward  to  the  Rio  Brancii.  Wlii-re  the 
two  riven  aiiivoaeb  near  lit  oile  another  (near  3"*  10'  N.  lut.), 
thoy  lire  K(<|iaraiod  by  a  luw  level  irai'l.  This  tract  contains 
a  lake  called  Aniucu,  wbich  in  the  dry  season  is  small,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  rainy  M.'UMni  inundates  Iba  adjacent 
cm  ill  I  y  to  a  eon-idurable  extent.  A  jiurliun  of  the  aeeu- 
innlated  water  finds  its  nay  to  the  Rupunuony;  the  re- 
mainder is  Cdrriud  by  the  Rio  I'lrarara  to  llic  Tukuto.  At 
tbii  tunc  Kinalt  canoes  may  pass  frum  ifae  Rupunoonv  to 
the  Rio  Braiieo.  In  ibu  dry  neasoii  the  waters  of  the  lake 
■re  iiiily  di>ebari;e<l  into  the  Tokuto  by  (he  Rio  Pirarara. 

This  iiiounlaiii-ri'i;i»n  does  tint  euiiiain  wide  and  exien- 
live  valleys  in  whir li  rivers  flow  over  a  p-entlv  ineliliKil 
tlupe,  but  uidy  nieky  nuw>ei  through  which  Ihc  waters 
bavv  fiirreil  tlivir  way  iii  a  divply  cxeavalcd  bed  between 
rocky  banks  uT  scverkl  feet  clevaiiiin.  Accordingly  all  tlic 
riiei-s  (if  ibis  regii-n  aire  nearly  an  un interrupted  sucrcs- 
sion  iif  rapids  and  cataracts,  which  render  thi-ir  nnvigaiimi 
very  diQIrnlt.  and  the  Iranspurt  of  heavy  cihmIs  nearly  im|His- 
sible.     ll  is  only  in  llie  luwer  part  of  llieir  course,  where 


<lluinliuldl's  P.rtiiiiiil  iS'-irralire ;  Scbomhurgk,  in 
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PARING  AND  BURNING.  This  upcmiion  ci>n«isls 
in  culling  a  tbin  slice  from  the  surface  uf  laud  which  is 
ovi'rt;roun  wilh  grass,  Iientb,  fern,  ur  any  oilier  plants 
which  furni  a  hward  by  the  malting  together  of  iheir  roots. 
The  su'ls  arc  nlloweil  to  dry  in  tbe  sun  tu  a  certain  degree, 
after  ubich  ibey  are  arraiiiicd  in  heaps,  and  burnt  slowly, 
wilboul  llame  ur  violent  beat.  Tlie  result  is  a  mixture  of 
burnt  curili,  charred  vegelaldc  fibre,  and  the  aabes  of  lliut 
p>irt  wbich  is  entirely  consumed. 

Tht'objecl  of  Ibis  nperaliun  is  twofold :  first,  to  kill  inserts 
and  i|e>troy  useless  or  noxious  weeds  cuiiiplelclv;  and  second- 
ly, tu  obtain  a  puwerHil  manure,  impregiialeilwithalkabiie 
•alls  and  carbon aruu us  mailer,  whim  experience  IiusImwu 
lu  be  a  very  ponerlul  iii-uniuier  of  verieluliuii. 

Tl l^trnnleJll^  by   which  ihl>  is  elTccicd  are,  either  a 
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croisbsr  of  this  initrurnrtic  i.s  held  wlib  bolh  hondii  ul 
iho  upper  parts  uf  the  thighd,  bcini;  protected  by  two  nd 
■lips  uf  board,  purh  tlio  insirumcnt  into  thsgrouiiioH 
tocutaslice  of  the  reiiuireil  thickness,  which  is  ttaHtninel 
over  by  moviiii;  the  cross-handle.  Tile  I abonr  il  mer^ 
and  a  goud  workman  can  scarcely  pare  more  tbu  nw  liiih 
iif  an  acre  in  a  day.  The  piice  of  this  wuck  iafran  lit.u 
■lit.  per  acre,  aucurding  to  the  price  of  labour.  1^  brm^ 
burniiihr,  and  spreading  of  the  ashes  are  caotnelad  £v  at 
from  I0«.  tu  ISt.  more :  thus  the  whole  cost  ii  finiti  Ui.  Is 
■Jl.  per  acre.  In  Franco  it  is  done  by  a  eob,  which  ii  lika  i 
shipwright's  adic,  and  the  operation  is  called  ieab^r. 

faring  and  burning  the  surface  is  an  almoil  iiiiMiiMi 
preliminary  in  the  converting  of  uastc  lands  to  tilh|c;  ui 
where  these  lands  are  in  a  slate  of  nalure,  orermaik 
wild  plants  which  cannot  be  easily  brought  to  deny  byoflv 
burying  thum  in  the  erouud,  burning  iiihe  nadiotnil 
most  effectual  mode  of  dcKtroyinit  them.  In  tbit  cm*  ttl 
practice  is  uniTersully  recommended  and  approved  eC 

But  it  is  not  only  in  tlio  reclaiming  of  wa«ta  bn^  tak 
brin^ini:  them  into  cultivation,  that  pariii);  and  boniBf  iba 
surface  is  piacIiKed.  The  ferlilily  produced  ty  '^  olm* 
which  is  proved  by  the  luxuriance  of  ihc  vcpuiien  in  iha 
fl»l  crop,  has  induced  many  to  repeat  this  pimn  to  otle^ 
as  materially  to  exhaust  lliesod.  and  induce  partial  stcnhlr. 
Hence  the  iiracliee  has  been  recommended  on  lb*  one  haot 
and  strongly  reprobated  on  the  other. 

When  We  come  to  apply  to  the  subject  thelert  bT  etpMI- 
ence,  and  reason  corrcrily  on  the  facts  wbicb  are  ptesintedi* 
us  by  iIh)  abeltiirs  of  Ihc  practice  and   ila  advCfMn&M 
sliall  And  that  tlie  adi'aiitages  and  ilisadvaatagea  arise  el 
from   tlie  riiciim-lanrcs  under  which  Iheoperatioait 

uii.     But  il  may  be  necessary  to  an  imparlial  ex       ■■ 
lion  of  llio  Kuhjeei,  to  inquire  into  the  chsiigM  pn*— 
Lin  ibt' substances  suhjecteil  to  the  process  ot  bumin^i 
It  IS  done  with  due  precautions. 

In  buriiini;  vegelublc  mailer  in  an  open  flrw,  thai  whali 
therarbiinisri-iiviTtcd  iiiio  carbonic  arid  and  Iltet<      lea 
iiiily  some  light  a.<hcs  c<>ntuinm'.r  the  earthy  mallEi ,        « 
satis  wbich  the  (ire  could  not  disiiipate.     These  aiaouv 
iwwerful  ugeiils  in  pruniotini;  vegelalion,  i 
iVled  to  any  s-iil :  but  Ibey  are  obtained  al  a         j     k 
expense  of  ve^table  inatier,  which,  by  us  drnimiiiMiitj 
■he  earth,  miijTit  al>o  have  afforded  fund  for  veg«        i- 
tie  earth  which  is  burnt  with  the  suds  is  of  a  p>j 

laluru,  Ibe  lire  will  cbange  it  into  a  kind  ursakiii,  >4  •»>(& 
dust,  wbicb  is  tnsulublu  in  water,  and  correct*  tbe  t*o cr 

'nacilyuf  clavs,  by  cunveiling  tbem  mure  or  lev  inu 
This  issuwelf  kni'wn,  that  clay  is  often  dugoutafluc 
il  lo  be  partially  liiii  nt.     On  slifT  clay  soils  thcnfcre  b 
a  double  advuutiige  in  paring  and  burning,  that  of 
gctahli:  ashes  and  u]'  the  burnt  clay.    When  ibc  Bi«  ta 
nianaijed  that  the  veiiclablu  waiter  is  only  partially  bH>. 
Ibe  oi,y  and  inlbniinalde  portions  lieiiig  ronveited  iaia 
pour  bylherirewitliiiutbeint!destru)e<I.ondibirarbc(lb] 
earth,  tlw  elTeet  ptuJucud  is  only  tu  iinpreKnate  the  a 
with  minute  particles  uf  matter,  readily  ronverted  into 
ciiiMiiucnl  parts  of  vc|[elal<k>s.    Tbecanh  is  iheiiKranB- 
pieiit  urtlieH.'  panicles,  wbich  are  held  in  its  Mri-s,  a*  «al« 
i>  III  a  ^ihiiiKe,  le.idy  tu  U-  let  Iuom:  to  any  substanee  «hMk 
)i:is  iliu  iHi.iir  uf  at[rac(iu.{  lliem.    Tlie  m.jitlme,  aliKk 
tile  dr)  earth  will  al>i)  ubsuib  from  the  atmuapliec*  if  H 
r.iin  should  fall,  is  retained  and  increaaad  by  tba  Hact  af  lb 
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5  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  It  is  unifonnly  observed  j 
;  turnip-seed,  which  in  most  soils  will  not  vegetate  wilh- 
hcavy  dews  or  rains,  if  sown  in  dry  weather,  scarcely 
:  fails  to  spring  up  in  the  ashes  of  a  soil  that  has  been 
."d  and  burnt.  May  not  this  be  ascribed  to  these  particles, 
ch  have  been  taken  up  by  the  earth  in  the  operation  of 
r  combustion,  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  and  giving 
ut  to  the  seed  which  has  been  sown  ?  It  does  this  bettet 
1  a  heavy  shower  would :  a  heavy  shower  soaks  the 
jnd  for  a  short  time,  and  swells  the  seed ;  but,  if  it  be 
«eded  by  a  hot  sun,  the  water  evaporates  so  rapidly, 
.  the  seed  loses  its  moisture,  and  vegetation  stops.  The 
h,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  keeps  it,  its  ah- 
lent  nature  preventing  the  evaporation  ;  and  it  furnishes 
;radually  to  the  vegetating  seed  as  it  is  required.  The 
derful  effect  of  peat-ashes  on  young  clover  may  be 
lained  on  the  same  principle,  and  probably  also  that  of 
&am.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that  considerable 
intages  may  result  from  the  operation  of  paring  and 
ling  the  surface  of  clays.  But  what  is  lost  and  destroyed 
he  operation?  All  that  escapes  in  the  shape  of  gas  or 
our.  The  gas  will  probably  be  carbonic  acid ;  for  this  is 
ned  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal.  We  know  that  hot 
?  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for  this  substance,  which 
Kes  in  a  solid  state,  becoming  a  carbonate  of  lime :  and 
lave  no  reason  to  think  that  it  parts  with  it  to  the  roots 
lants.  But  other  earths  may  absorb  carbonic  acid,with- 
having  so  great  an  attraction  for  it,  and  let  it  loose  to 
jr,  with  which  it  is  known  to  combine  in  certain  propor- 
Sy  apd  to  be  thus  carried  into  the  vessels  of  growing 
its  by  the  attraction  of  the  roots.  If  this  should  prove 
e  the  case,  we  may  account  for  the  great  effect  of  burnt 

in  promoting  vegetation. 
ue  principal  objection  to  burning  is,  that  it  destroys  a 
it  portion  of  vegetable  matter.  But  this  is  a  fact  to  be 
red,  and  is  perhaps  rashly  taken  for  granted.  When 
stable  matter  decays  in  the  earth,  it  looses  much  of  its 
stance,  which  is  converted  into  volatile  matter,  and  flies 
into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  possible  that  thus  more  is  lost 
ing  the  time  that  the  slow  decay  goes  on,  than  even  in 
ning  with  due  precautions.  This  is  a  fact  which  it  may 
litficuU  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible;  and  there- 

the  assumption  of  the  contrary  requires  to  be  founded 
>ome  proof  or  experiment.     The  earthy  portion  of  the 

may  be  diminished,  by  driving  out  the  water  which  it 
d«  as  is  manifest  in  burning  clay,  and  it  shrinks  into  a 
iller  space;  but  there  is  as  much  earthy  substance  as  be- 
j,  and  this  substance  is  improved  by  the  burning.  It  a})- 
rs  then,  that  a  clay  soil  may  be  pared  and  burnt,  wilh- 
its  real  substance  being  diminished;  and  if  its  texture 
mproved,  it  becomes  more  fertile  by  the  operation, 
lurninff  clay  soils  is  in  fact  something  analogous  to 
ing.  Lime  dissolves  the  vegetable  matter,  and  enables 
elements  to  enter  into  new  combinations ;  but  if  no  new 
etable  matter  be  added  to  restore  what  is  exhausted  by 
etation.  liming,  as  well  as  paring  and  burning,  is  detri- 
dial  in  the  end.  Many  experienced  farmers  pare  and 
n  the  soil  on  the  edges  of  their  ditches  and  on  the  banks 
which  the  hedges  grow,  because  they  thereby  extermi- 
e  many  rank  w  ecds ;  and  the  burnt  earth  mixed  with 
njard  dung  makes  an  admirable  compost.  Here  the 
nt  earth  acts  as  an  absorbent,  and  no  doubt  attracts 
ly  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  manure,  which  are  produced 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  it. 
ring  and  burning  therefore  should  be  joined  to  manuring, 
L  powerful  and  immediate  effect  is  desired  without  ex- 
utins;  the  soil ;  and  in  this  case  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
ommend  it  on  all  cold  clay  soils  where  rank  weeds  are 

to  spring  up,  and  coarse  grasses  take  the  place  of  the 
XOT  sorts  which  have  been  sown.  The  proper  time  to 
re  and  burn  is  evidently  after  the  land  has  lain  in  grass 

several  years,  and  is  broken  up  for  tillage.  The  surface 
>uld  be  pared  thin  ;  about  two  inches  is  the  extreme 
ckness  allowable  for  the  sod  if  the  soil  is  very  stiff  and 
>r,  and  as  thin  as  possible  in  a  better  soil.  It  should  be 
ae  with  a  breast-plough  or  paring-iron  by  manual  labour. 
te  sods  should  be  moderately  dried,  and  then  arranged 
x>  small  heaps  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle  to  hold  heath 
bashes  to  kindle  the  fire.    When  it  has  fairly  established 

if.  all  the  apertures  should  be  carefully  closed.   Where- 

my  smoke  breaks  out,  a  fresh  sod  should  be  imme- 

«ieiv  nut  over  it ;  a  heap  containing  a  small  cart-load  of 

>uld  be  smouldering  for  several  days  without  going 


out,  even  if  it  rains  hard.  If  the  fire  is  too  brisk,  the  earth 
will  form  hard  lumps,  and  even  vitrify ;  but  otherwise  it 
comes  out  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  in  which  evident 
marks  of  charcoal  appear.  If  this  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  it 
is  a  good  sign ;  for  the  iron  in  the  earth  has  been  converted 
into  a  peroxide,  which  is  perfectly  innocent  in  its  effects  on 
vegetation,  whereas  all  the  saline  impregnations  of  iron  are 
more  or  less  hurtful.  It  is  better  to  burn  the  sods  in  large 
than  in  small  heaps ;  for  the  more  the  fire  is  smothered,  the 
better  the  ashes. 

So  great  a  quantity  of  ashes  is  sometimes  produced  as  to 
admit  of  a  portion  being  carried  oft*  on  grass-land,  or  used  to 
manure  another  field  for  turnips.  As  this  is  evidently  rob- 
bing the  field  where  the  operation  has  been  carried  on,  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  manure  should  be  brought  in  ex- 
change. Perhaps  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  using  the 
ashes  is  to  spread  them  in  the  drills  where  the  turnip-seed 
is  to  be  sown,  after  a  portion  of  dung  has  been  buried  under 
them.  In  this  manner  the  ashes  from  one  acre  of  lan^l 
pared  and  burnt,  together  with  ten  or  twelve  cart-loads  of 
good  yard  dung,  will  manure  two  acres,  and  all  the  manure 
of  one  acre,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  raising  turnips  on 
ridges,  will  be  saved.  If  the  ashes  will  produce  as  good 
turnips  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  dung,  the  expense 
of  paring  and  burning  is  amply  repaid.  But  experience 
proves  that  the  earth  and  ashes  almost  ensure  a  good  crop 
of  turnips  in  many  poor  stiff  soils  in  which  they  would  pro- 
bably not  have  succeeded  if  sown  in  the  common  course  of 
cultivation  without  bones  or  ashes. 

When  a  considerable  extent  of  poor  land  is  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  supply  of  manure  at 
hand,  paring  and  burning  a  portion  of  tne  land  every  year, 
by  which  a  crop  of  turnips  is  obtained,  is  a  most  effectual 
means  of  improvement  Lime  may  be  used  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ashes,  and  will  increase  their  effect,  provided 
some  vegretable  undecayed  matter  remains  in  the  soil  after 
paring;  but  lime  will  tend  to  exhaust  this;  and  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  liming,  a  few  good  crops  of  corn  are  obtained  at 
first,  the  soil  will  be  so  exhausted  as  to  be  of  little  value 
afterwards.  This  is  the  abuse  of  the  practice,  which  has 
caused  it  to  come  into  disrepute.  It  would  be  a  great  waste 
to  burn  the  surface  of  a  rich  piece  of  grass-land  where  the 
plants  growing  in  it  are  tender  and  succulent,  and  would 
readily  rot  on  being  ploughed  under;  in  such  case  a  mode- 
rate application  of  lime  would  have  a  much  better  effect. 
This  kind  of  land  will  produce  good  crops  without  any 
manure,  and  continue  fertile  for  many  years  if  judiciously 
cultivated.  To  pare  and  burn  rich  land  is  wasteful,  and 
can  never  be  recommended.  It  is  only  on  poor  land  which 
has  not  strength  to  produce  a  crop,  and  of  which  the  texture 
requires  to  be  improved  and  its  powers  stimulated,  that 
paring  and  burning  is  advantageous ;  on  poor  thin  chalky 
soils  which  have  been  laid  down  with  sainfoin,  of  which  the 
roots  and  stems  are  grown  coarse  and  hard,  so  as  not  readily 
to  rot  in  the  ground,  the  operation  is  proper  and  advan- 
tageous. The  turnips  produced  by  the  ashes,  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  dung,  must  be  fed  off  by  sheep  folded 
on  the  land,  whose  dung  and  urine  will  enrich  it,  and  their 
tread  consolidate  it.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding  great 
advantages  are  obtained  from  paring  and  burning,  and  the 
land,  so  far  from  being  deteriorated,  will  be  improved. 

Many  landlords  rigidly  forbid  their  tenants  to  pare  and 
burn  any  part  of  their  land,  from  an  idea  that  the  heart  of 
it  is  destroyed  by  the  burning.  If  they  would  only  insist 
on  a  certain  quantity  of  dung  being  put  on,  either  at  the 
same  time  that  the  land  is  thus  treated,  or  for  the  next 
crop,  and  prohibit  the  sowing  of  com  crops  except  after 
turnips,  clover,  or  some  other  green  crop  consumed  on  the 
farm,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  any  detriment  to  the 
land,  even  if  it  were  pared  and  burnt  once  in  every  ten  or 
twelve  years,  providea  it  were  judiciously  treated  in  the 
intervals.  The  farmer  would  be  benefited  in  many  situ- 
ations, and  the  practice  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  value  of 
the  fkrms. 

In  Devonshire,  where  the  land  has  been  pared  and  burnt 
from  time  immemorial,  even  where  the  soil  is  rich,  the 
practice  has  been  often  resorted  to  without  any  judgment. 
Provided  a  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes  was  obtained  at  little 
cost,  the  conseouences  to  the  future  state  of  the  land  were 
not  heeded;  ana  landlords,  seeing  their  farms  impoverished, 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  Thus  many  useful  moaes  of  culti- 
vation have  been  reprobated  from  the  abuse  of  them,  which, 
properly  applied,  would  have  been  advantageous  v.o  all  parties 
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There  is  no  maxim  more  true  than  this:  that  whatever  in- 1  the  soil  from  which  it  was  taken  may  he  safely  paretl  aM 
jures  l)ie  landlortl.  injures  the  farmer  who  is  not  (h!Mn)i]!»  uf  burnt,  cMi>eeially  if  it  furms  a  murl  wtth  water,  ami  (bt 
removing',  and  tire  rmd  ;  and  all  jiositivtr  re«ilrielit>n>  on     rarlh  is  mit  n-adily  depo>ilfd.     But  if  it  feel*  i5r;:iy.  Id,  tU 


cultivation,  howrvur  iiiTosary  when  t  lie  re  i-^  a  fear  uf  dis- 
honest coiiduet,  diniini&h  tiie  value  of  a  firm  and  leaden  the 
rent  which  can  l>e  fairly  afforded  for  it.  Ignorance  is  ofteii 
a  greater  destroyer  of  the  interest  of  holh  landlord  and 
tenant  than  wilful  dishonesty;  and  the  spreading  of  useful 
information  amongst  tenants,  so  that  they  may  >ee  their  own 
advanta<{0,  is  the  surest  means  of  improving  landed  pro- 
perty.    Many  tracts  of  waste  land  might  be  brou.;ht  into 


water  readily  through,  and  is  >i.o\\  dei-ii^ited  when  iniiri 
with  it,  burning  wdl  not  be  ndvan:a^e«iu->.  Tiiis  ii  ibt 
evident  result  of  the  principles  laid  down  before. 

On  the  uhole.  the  operation  of  paring  and  burning,  vLn 
judiciously  ap]>lied  and  properly  perfurnied,  is  a  mot  eia-l* 
lent  and  cheap  improvement  of  certain  :»fiiU,  and  it  «:]; 
never  diminihli  their  fertility,  if  they  are  properly  cult. \auf I 
and  manured,  airl  a  judicious  succession  uf  crop*  uadi<-^u.4: 


cultivation  by  means  of  paring  and  burning,  which  without  |  but  on  the  contrary  it  will  improve  their  quality  and  tex- 


it  would  never  repay  the  labour  required.  Where  the  .soil  is 
inclined  to  peat,  this  operation  and  abundant  liming  are 
the  indispeni;able  preliminaries  of  cultivation.  The  u^)hcs 
and  the  lime  will  profluce  vegetation  and  food  for  animals. 
These  will  produce  dung  to  supply  what  the  vegetation 
abstracts,  and  to  assist  also  in  the  further  decomposition  of 
the  peaty  matter,  converting  it  into  vegetable  mould. 

The  first  crop  after  parihp;  and  burning,  as  was  ob^ened 
before,  should,  if  possible,  be  turnips,  and  these  shouM  be 
consumed  on  the  spot;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
The  soil  may  be  a  stifl*  clay  of  a  con>iderable  degree  of 
natural  fertility,  only  encumbered  with  rank  weeds  and 
grasses.  In  this  ca^e  the  surface  is  burnt  to  destroy  these, 
and  a  crop  of  corn  may  safely  be  taken  after  the  paring  and 
burning,  the  land  coming  into  a  regular  alternate  rotation 
after  it.  For  example,  the  next  crop  may  be  beans  or  tares, 
with  a  good  proportion  of  iluni^ ;  or  clover  may  be  sown  with 
the  first  crop,  if  the  ground  apjiears  fit  for  it.  The  elVect  of 
the  adhes  will  be  readily  perceived  in  the  luxuriance  of  the 
clover.  Sucn  land  may  be  afterwards  cultivated,  according 
to  its  nature  and  quality,  wiih  the  rest  of  the  farm  :  or  laid 
down  to  gra^s  after  a  courhC  of  cleansing  and  ameliorating 
crops.     Thus  old  wet  meadows,   after   having  been   well 


ture.  and  make  them  more  produrtivc. 

I'AIirM,  GIl'SKPPK,  one  of  the  best  and  DMht  po. 
pular  Italian  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  Uvr  ib 
the  district  of  Ho^isio  near  the  lake  of  Pasiano,  in  tlw)|> 
lanese  territory.  May  22,  1729.  His  father,  though  )«or. 
was  anxious  to  bestow  upon  him  a  good  eilucatiiiii.  and  Sat 
that  inirpo.oc  removed  to  Milan.  Ho  wa^  huveivr 
obliged  to  seek  to  support  himself  ut  an  early  age,  by  r^^- 
in^,  and  it  v^as  only  in  the  inteivals  of  his  emplaiiL-.ri: 
that  he  could  study  the  best  writers,  Im^iIi  f^iin  aud  luljr. 
In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  pubh^boi  i 
Volume  of  poetry,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three:  vliich  |ir> 
cured  for  him  admission  into  the  Accadeiuia  dei  Tran^.'i.r- 
mati  at  Milan,  and  that  of  the  Arcadian*  at  Roflse.  Ilic^c 
distinctions  obtained  him  other  pair,  ns,  and  he  va»  tuc- 
ces.sively  engaged  as  tutor  in  the  Burromei  and  SerbcUuoi 
families,  which  o  I  lice  he  accepted  chiefly  in  older  thai  ht 
mi'^ht  be  able  to  supimrt  his  mother,  who  wa«  nov  hrroi 
infiini.  It  was  in  17G.)  that  he  published  the  *llaiiu%' 
the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  poem  *Il  Giomo;*  vhichht 
had  been  induced  to  do  by  Count  Kiriuian,  then  Auitnu 
minister  of  Lombardy,  ^\llJ  after  employing  him  tomttiai 
in   editin;j;  a  srazette,   ap)'ointed   him  professor  of  hnJcf- 


underdrained,  may  be  greatly  improved,  and  either  converted    lettres  in  the  Palatine  schools  (xrrio/^  palaiine)  atXiiui, 
into  arable  fields  or  laid  down  again  with  choice  grasses.  and,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  promoted  him  loiht 

Old  rough  pastures  may  often  be  greatly  improved  by  a  professorship  of  eloquence  at  the  college  of  Uie  Biera.  Ha 
very  thin  paring  and  burning,  so  as  nut  to  destrv>y  all  the  |  course  of  lectures  which  were  printed,  was  a*  faTuonbly 
roots  of  the  gras.s.  \Vhen  the  ashes  are  spread  over  the  ,  received  as  were  those  which  he  afterwards  ga%e  on  the  6iic 
pared  surface,  some  good  grasb-secds  are  sown  with  them,  arts;  and  Imth  of  them  contributed  matenally  to  dutfcmh 
The  whole  is  well  harrowed  or  scarified  and  rolled,  and  the  !  nate  an  improved  ta>te.  After  the  death  of  hii  pifnm Count 
glass  >\hich  will  spring  up  after  this  will  be  greatly  im-  i  Firmian.  cabals  were  excited  against  him,  and  he  «a» 
proved,  and  will  fully  repay  the  expense  of  this  simple  miide  '  one  time  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  hii  aDpointmcbi*. 
uf  reuoviitmg  ir.  This  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  improving  '  owing  to  his  reftising,  for  some  reason  or  otner,  to  &>» 
coarse  pastures,  that  we  know,  without  breaking  them  up.    |  pose,  as  he  had  been  commissioned  to  do,  an  tiogc  on 

The  partial  paring  and  burningof  the  headlands  of  fields,  !  emi^re^s  Maria  Theresa.  Nolwithstatidinir  thisy  LeopoU  u. 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the  ashes  and  burnt  earth  with  ]  promotcdhim  to  thcprefectureship  of  the  Brera,  vithani^ 
dung  in  a  Ci>mpjst,  is  a  most  excellent  practice,  and  often  |  creased  salary.    At  the  period  of  the  French  revolation  Dbb- 
snperior  to  that  of  u&ing  the  sods  only,  without  burning  !  tics  began  to  enga>re  his  attention;  he  espoused  docthnei 
-1  The^o  sods  contain  innumerable  seeds  of  weeds,  and  |  he  considered  favourable  to  the  interesis  of  society  get      -», 


th 


em. 


eggs  or  ma:_'gots  of  insects,  which  are  not  de!»iroyed  by  the  I  and  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  General  Bonaparte 
fermentation  of  the  heap,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  brought  '  ceti  caused  him  to  be  elected  one  of  the  magistrate*  i 
to  life.    Tile  loss  of  a  portion  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  |  but  being  di>appoiiited  in  his  expectations  of  being  aU 


burning  is  amply  compensated  by  the  destruction  of  these  .  serve  his  fellow-citizens,  he  requested  pcrmiisbn  to  few* 
enemies  of  the  future  crops.  from  oflice,  and  bestowed  on  the  poor  the  emoluments  he  hat 

It  now  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  soils  and  situ-    derived  from  it.     From  this  ])eriod  he  lived  in  retir 
ations  where  paring  and  burning  cannot  be  recommended.  ;  poor  but  respecter].     h\  addition  to  his  general  ill      i*  « 
\yherever  the  soil  is  very  loose  fiom  a  great  proportion  of    health,  he  was  obliged  in  his  seventieth  year  to  ui  a 

silicious  sand  in  its  com]»osition,  and  is  held  together  chiefly  \  operation.     He  died  August   Ij.  ir'JU,  and  the 
by  the  slender  roots*  which  run  through  it,  the  burning  would  \  Ordani  caused  a  monument  and  bust  of  him  to  be 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  matter ;  for  none  of  the 
volatile  parts  which  the  fire  dissipates  or  generates  would 
be  retained  or  absorbe<l,  but  ^\uuld  pass  through  the  loose 

sand  in  the  same  way  that  water  would.     Here  then  would  |  youth  in  the  various  duties  and  e<\)nomy  of 
be  actual  destruction;  and  the  residue  would  be  a  mere  bar-  '  day,  he  satirises  the  fiivolilies,  the  follies,  and  vices  of 


in  the  college  of  the  Hiera. 

His  principal  production,  'II  Giorno,*  may  beooMiiicred 
an  ironical  didactic  poem,  wherein,  pretending  toi 


ten  silicious  sand,  much  worse  and  more  porous  than  it 
vas  when  held  toijcther  by  the  roots.     The  only  way  to 


idlers  and  tritlers  who  constitute  what   is  called  the 
world.     Yet   although  it  is  relieved  by   many 


that  the  manure  may  not  be  washed  through  by  the  rains. 
Such  soils  may  bo  improved,  hut  they  are  the  most  ungrate« 
ful  of  any ;  and  it  is  only  necessity  and  indefatigable  liidus- 
try  which  can  make  them  produce  any  crtips. 

It  is  vi-ry  easy  to  ascertain  whelhcr  any  soil  will  be  improved, 
or  not.  by  pariin;  and  burning.     A  few  sods  may  be  taken 


pieces, 

rinif*  j.iarernii,  and  other  comp>sitionsof  that  class. 
PARIS,  the  metropolis  of  France,  situated  on  I 
Seine,  in  4^''  Ju'  N.  lat.  and  2"  2u'  £.  long.. about  2i< 
in  a  direct  line  south-south-east  of  London:   or  2^1  r 
by  the  usual  route,  viz.  72  miles  from  the  General  '. 
otlice,   lymdon,   to  Dover;  alh)ut   22  miles  (bv  sea)  ■■ 


and  exposed  to  heat  in  an  iron  ])ot  closely  covered  over,  or  in     Dover  to  Calais :  and  I  j7  miles  from  Calais,  by  AbberiU 
alar^e  crucilile:  the  heat  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  pro-  '  Heauvnis.  to  Pans.     It  is  in  the  department  of  Seibibv 


duce  iit^ht,  but  ^hould  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  tune, 
till  li:e  sods  aro  consumed.  If  the  ashes  are  red,  and  the 
whole  ift  iu  a  tiuc  powder,  with  particles  of  charcoal  in  it 


depart! 
whicii  It  it  the  chief  town. 

Paris  IS  mentioned  by  Ca'sar  under  the  na       of  Lu! 
{De  Ecu,  uuii.,  \i.  3;  vii.  57.  jb),  and  it 
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the  Parisii,  a  tribe  probably  of  the  Belgio  stock, 
part  of  the  Seine  Nvhich  now  traverses  Paris  were 
y  five  small  islands,  on  one  of  which,  now  the  island 
le,  Lutetia  .stood.  This  island  was  then  of  smaller  di- 
s  than  at  present,  two  smaller  islands  at  its  western 
y  having  been  incorporated  with  it.      Lutetia,  an- 
te the  Roman   conquest,  was  an  unwalled  place, 
nology  of  the  name  of  the  Parisii  has  been  much 
Dulaure  conjectures  that  it  meant  *  inhabitants 
Dntier.'     A  British  tribe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
of  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  had  the  same  designation. 
:.  54,   CiXJsar  convoked  at  Lutetia  an  assembly  of 
)ns  of  Giiul.     (Cxs.,De  Bell.  Gall.,  lib.  vi.  3.)     In 
eral  rebellion  of  the  Gallic  nations,  the  following 
telia  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls  to  prevent  its  falling 
hands  of  the  Romans;   but  it  subsequently  came 
rest  of  Gaul  into  iheir  power,  and  in  the  division 
untry  made  by  them  was  included  in  the  province 
inensis  Quanta,  or  Senonia. 

le  next  four  centuries  the  place  is  hardly  noticed, 
)y  the  geographers,  by  whom  the  name  is  variously 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  of  any  importance 
;  later  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  About  a.d. 
60  it  took  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged, 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  perhaps  as  early  as 
le  of  the  third  century.  Lutetia  was  the  favourite 
;  of  Julian  while  he  governed  the  provinces  of 
h  the  rank  of  Ccesar.  In  or  about  the  year  494  it 
11  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  Under  the  Romans 
ings  connected  with  the  town  extended  beyond  the 
both  banks  of  the  river. 

1  traces  of  Roman  possession  have  been  discovered 
and  some  still  remain.  In  the  isle  of  La  Cit^, 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  an  altar 
r  was  dug  up,  or  rather  a  number  of  stones  bearing 
IS  in  relief  and  inscriptions.  These  inscriptions, 
dong  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Coosar,  indicate  that 
1  the  gods  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Gauls 
lly  worshipped.  In  17S4,  during  the  erection  of 
is  do  Justice  (courts  of  law),  a  sculptured  stone 
n  six  feet  high,  with  Ggures  in  relief  on  its  four 
s  discovered.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Seine  the 
if  a  subterranean  aqueduct  were  discovered  in  form- 
place  or  square  of  Louis  XV.  (a.d.  1763);  and  a 
esumed  to  be  connected  with  this  aqueduct,  was 
id  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Remains  of 
id  other  sepulchral  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
ue  Vivienne.  near  the  Palais  Royal,  and  on  the 
nk  opposite  La  Cite.  Other  antiquities  were  found 
Uetle  in  digging  the  basin  of  the  canal  of  the 
nd  at  Montmartre.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
ire  are  some  remains,  opposite  the  isle  of  LaCit6, 
)nsist  of  a  large  vaulted  hall  or  apartment,  with 
parlment  opening  into  it,  or  rather  forming  a  recess 
J  masonry  of  these  consists  of  alternate  courses  of 
1  brick,  covered  in  some  parts  with  stucco.  Some 
of  a  subterranean  aqueduct  have  been  traced  in 
parts  of  its  course  from  the  village  of  Arcueil,  five 
uth  of  Paris,  to  Paris,  and  many  antiquities  were 
n  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  lower  part 
wer  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s  is  sup- 
be  a  remain  of  the  original  church  built  on  that 
le  Romans,  and  first  dedicated  to  Sainte-Croix  and 

some  years  after  the  ca])ture  of  Paris,  fixed  his  re- 
here  (ad.  oOB),  and  was  buried  there  (a.d.  511>. 
ame  to  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  the  do- 
of  the  Franks  were  divided,  and  was  afterwards 
;nded  in  the  kingdom  or  district  of  Neustria. 
►.  5G7  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
ks.  Several  of  the  churches  and  other  religious 
ments  of  Paris  were  founded  in  the  reigns  of  the 
^ian  princes. 

the  Northmen  or  Normans  pillaged  the  city,  which 
Mtants  had  deserted:  in  856-7  they  pillaged  it  a 
me,  and  burnt  some  churches :  in  86 1  they  pillaged 

time,  and  burnt  some  more  churches.  At  this 
y  broke  down  'Le  grand  Pont*  (the  great  bridge) 
wider  arm  of  the  Seine  on  the  north  side  of  La 
enable  their  barks  to  ascend  higher  up  the  river. 
eir  retreat,  the  bridge  was  repaired  by  Charles  le 
In  880  the  Normans  again  attacked  the  place. 
fied  part  of  Paris  was  still  limited  to  the  isluud  of 


La  Cit6,  which  was  walled.  The  assailants,  to  the  number 
of  33.000,  made  several  unsuccessful  attacks,  and  at  length 
retired  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Charles  le  Gros  (ad.  886).  In  a.d.  976  the  emperor  OlhoQ 
or  Otho  II..  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  advanced  to  Paris, 
burnt  a  suburb,  but  was  soon  after  attacked  and  put  to 
llight  by  Lothaire,  king  of  France.  Under  the  Carlovin- 
yingians,  Paris  was  the  capital  of  a  county  comprehended 
in  the  duchy  of  France.  Hugues  Capet  inherited  both  the 
county  and  the  duchy ;  and,'  upon  his  assumption  of  the 
crown  (a.d.  987),  they  became  part  of  the  royal  domains. 

Hugues  Capet,  now  king,  continued  to  reside  at  Paris, 
which  thus  again  became  the  capital  of  the  Prankish,  or,  as 
it  may  now  be  termed,  the  French  kingdom.  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  VI.  (A.D.  1108-1137),  it  is  probable  that  the  for- 
tresses of  Le  Grand  ChStelet  and  Le  Petit  Chatelet  on  the 
north  and  south  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
two  bridges  from  LaCit6  to  the  mainland,  were  built:  they 
were  demolished,  Le  Petit  ChStelet  in  1782,  and  Le  Grand 
ChStelet  in  1802.  By  the  same  king  or  his  successor  Louis 
VII.  the  suburbs  on  the  north  and  south  banks  were  in- 
closed by  walls,  and  thus  incorporated  with  the  insular  part 
of  the  city.  Under  Philippe  II.  Auguste,  a  new^wall  was 
built,  comprehending  a  much  larger  enclosure  than  those  of 
former  times,  both  on  the  north  and  south  bank,  and  some 
of  the  principal  streets  were  paved ;  but  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Louis  XllL  (A.D.  1610-1643)  half  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  still  destitute  of  pavement.  Two  national  colleges 
and  three  hospitals  were  founded,  two  market-places  were 
built,  two  aqueducts  formed  to  convey  water  to  the  northern 
part  of  Paris,  and  boveral  fountains  were  ei*ected.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  wall  of  Philippe  Auguste  was  in 
several  parts  unoccupied  or  was  devoted  to  culture ;  but  the 
vacancies  were  filled  up  partly  by  the  monasteries,  churches, 
and  colleges  founded  by  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  his  grand- 
son ;  and  entirely  by  the  buildings  erected  by  succeeding 
princes ;  so  that  in  the  reign  of  Jean  II.  (a.d.  1 350-1364),  the 
town  had  outgrown  its  limits,  and  many  edifices  had  been 
erected  without  the  walls.  In  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  the  English  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (a.d.  1356), 
new  walls  were  raised  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine,  com- 
prehending a  yet  larger  enclosure  than  those  of  Philippe 
Auguste  ;  and  on  the  south  side  the  old  walU  were  repaired 
and  the  ditches  deepened.  The  island  of  Notre  Dame  (now 
of  St.  Louis),  immediately  above  that  of  La  Cit6,  was  also 
fortified  by  a  ditch  dug  across  it. 

Le  prcvot  des  marchands  (the  provost  of  the  traders)  was 
at  this  time  a  person  of  considerable  importance.  Paris 
had  no  regular  municipality,  but  the  traders  or  merchants 
who  resided  there  had  formed  themselves  into  an  associated 
body  (con/rdrie),  on  which  (a.d.  1220)  Philippe  Auguste 
had  conferred  several  privileges  and  a  limited  judicial  au- 
thority. This  association,  which  was  sometimes  termed 
La  Hahse  Parisienne,  gradually  came  to  occupy  the  place 
of  a  municipal  body. 

The  treaty  of  Troyes  (a.d.  1420)  and  the  events  connected 
with  it  gave  Paris  into  the  power  of  the  English  party,  and 
the  city  remained  under  the  government  of  Henry  VI., 
king  of  England  and  claimant  of  the  throne  of  France;  or 
rather,  under  the  government  of  the  regent  duke  of  Bedford, 
from  a.d.  1421  to  1436.  In  1429  it  was  attacked  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  VII.  of  France  under  the  command  of 
Jeanne  d*Arc,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed.  In  143G 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  the  count  of  Richemont, 
constable  of  France,  and  the  count  Dunois,  with  the  aid  of 
the  townspeople.  The  English  garrison  was  surprised  and 
put  to  the  sword,  except  a  few  who  retired  to  the  fortress  of 
the  Bastille,  and  surrendered  upon  terms. 

During  the  troubled  period  of  the  dynasty  of  Valois,  the 
edifices,  public  and  private,  of  the  city  were  gradually  im- 
proving in  character.  The  population  of  Paris  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  supposed  by  Dulaure  to  have 
been  about  150,000.  The  police  of  the  place  was  wretched ; 
and  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  general  insecurity,  that  the 
environs  and  suburbs,  and  occasionally  Paris  itself,  were  in- 
fested with  wolves,  which  destroyed  a  considerable  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  state  of  morals  was  extremely  bad, 
and  the  clergy  and  monks  and  nuns  seem  to  have  shared  in 
the  general  corruption. 

In  the  reign  of  Fran9ois  I.  the  fortifications  of  Paris  were 
repaired  and  strengthened.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
A.D.  1566,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  partially  enlarged,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  then  in 
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course  of  erection,  by  Catherine  de*  Medici,  the  queen-  I  ness  and  security  from  rohbcry,  little  improvement  «eeiDf 
mother.  The  rt*sidcnco  of  the  king  was  at  that  time  at  the  '  to  have  taken  pfare.  In  the  rt'isn  of  I/jui*  XI 11.  an  19- 
Luuvre,  originally  a  fi>i-|re:«s  ofanlicnt  dato.  which  had  hei.'n  '  incuse  nuiuhcr  of  reliKious  c>iuhli>hmL'nts  werv  fuundH  ix 
made  a  roval  residencu,  and  enlarged  and  adorned  by  the  .  Paris.  Tne  palace  uf  the  Lnxcmbour:^  vai  built  by  Mara 
care  of  successive  bovcreigns.  Il  was  at  this  time  being  .  du*  Medici;  the  .lardin  deo  Plantes  wus  laid  out  chicfli  It 
gradually    rebudt.     The    rebuilding  of  the  suburb  of  St.  i  the  desire  and  under  the  direction  of  I^bro&se,  one  of  the 


Germain,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  had  been 
ruined  in  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  centur)*,  was  c^imincnced 
and  some  of  its  streets  paved  in  the  time  of  Francois  I. :  and 


king*s  physician^;  and  the  Palais  Ri^al  «a^  built  and  ibn 
Aradeniie  founded  b\  Cardinal  Kirhelieu.  New  vaiUvfff 
erected  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  city,  enclatinv  1  n'O- 


in  the  reign  (»f  Henri  III.  a  bridge  uas  erected  (near  where  .  siderable  space  north  of  the  Tuileries  and  cxtrmuDi^  rk- 
the  Pom  Ro\al  now  stands)  to  connect  the  quarter  of  the  circuit  of  the  enclosure  nearly  to  the  line  uf  the  )fk:ftir«t 
louvre  with  this  suburb.  Tliis  appears  to  have  been  the  '.  boulevards.  The  i-land  of  Notre  Dame,  or  St.  Louu.  «ii 
only  bridge  across  the  undivided  stre.-ini  ofthe  Seine.  There  j  entirely  rovcre>l  with  h>>u>es  and  joined  to  lb«  niiia  u 
were  five  other  bridges  which  connected  the  island  of  L:i  two  bridge^.  Tlie  Pont  uu  Change  was  rebuilt,  and  1 
Cite  with  the  main.  Two  of  these,  lon&(  known  as  L<*  (irtiml  ,  wixiden  hrid;^e  thrown  o\er  the  river  where  the  Pont  Ritil 
Pont  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Pufit  au  Chanpe.)  and  Lf  .  now  stands.  Tlie  police  of  the  city  underwent  little  chifiJBr. 
Petit  Pmt,  had  existed  (or  rather  bridj^es  at  those  parts  had  j  disorders  of  every  kind  were  of  fie(|uei.i  occurreTiCr.  h 
existed)  from  the  time  of  the  Rimians.  The  Pmt  d'S  ^  Ifi^l  the  nioh  made  »n  attack  on  the  Huguenots  who vcrr 
Mouiins  (mills'  bridge),  connected  I^  Cite  with  the  north  ;  returning  from  worship  at  Ch:irenton,  muldated  the  mini»- 
bank  of  the  river  a  little  below  the  Pont  au  Chansf**  ter.  and  murdered  several  of  the  hearers.     [ChaBe?(TOx  ] 


The  other  two  bridges  were   the  Pont  Notre  Dawf*  and 
the  Ihnt  St,  MichfJ,     Pnnt  Notre  Dame,  a  wooden  bridpre. 


The  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  troubled  peri'jil,aAl 
Paris  was  the  principal  scene  of  di'»onler.     The  eneniii:*  .f 


which  united  La  Cit^  with  the  north  hank,  was  budt  a.d.  Mazarin,  who  were  khown  by  the  designation  of  /H»i'«n 
1413,  in  the  place  of  a  former  private  bridge  communicating  I  (slingers),  or  c.tllectively  as  the  Frnmle^  were  supported  \n 
with  some  mills  on  the  river,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  (a. ».  I60U-  <  the  Parisians.  On  oci'a>ion  of  the  im pi istmmeni  of  Broui- 
1512):  it  is  at  present  the  olde>t  bridge  in  Paris.  Pont  St.  j  Mel.  one  of  the  members  of  the  parliament  of  Fui*  (a. a 
Michel,  of  antieut  but  unknown  origin,  was  rebudt  uf  stone  •  ]r>4S),  the  popidace  roso,  barricnded  the  stffftis,  repulnnl 
(a.d.  1378-1387).  damaged  and  repaired  re|)eatedly,  and  was  1  the  French  and  Swi>s  guards,  and  ul tim a telf  obtained  th« 
entirely  rebudt  in  the  se\entcenth  century.  In  the  reign  '  release  of  Broussel.  Next  year  new  troubles  broke  oct; 
of  Henri  II.,  successor  of  Francois  I.  (a.d.  1  J-l'J),  the  erec-  |  the  Frondeurs,  in  arms,  occupied  Paris  itself;  the  kioc'i 
tiun  of  the  |)resent  Hotel  de  Ville  was  commenced,  but  it  •  troops,  under  the  piince  of  Condc.  occupied  St.  Denis.  Sl 
was  not  finished  till  more  than  half  a  century  afterward.  Cloud,  and  Charenton,  in  the  vicinity.  Some  tkinnislMi 
The  police  of  the  city  continued  to  be  in  a  wretchedly  in-  \  took  place,  but  peace  was  soon  made.  In  IG52  the  pnact 
efficient  state.  The  number  of  robbers  and  others  engaged  \  of  Cond^,  who  had  joined  the  party  opposed  to  MaiaiM 
in  lawless  pursuits  was  estimated  by  a  contemporary  autho-  and  the  court,  was  with  his  at  my  attacked  in  the  suburb  of 
rity  at  600U  to  7000 :  the  paupers  were  estimated  by  another  St.  Antoine  by  the  royal  army  under  Turenne,  u-l  «m 
authority  at  hOUU  to  UOOO:  both  of  which  numbers  are  evi-  only  saved  from  destructii»n  by  being  admitied  into  Pim 
dent  exaggerations.  The  wiiole  population,  in  the  time  of  .  Tumults  and  intri^ue-^  s.ill  continued  until  Ibc  rotri  6f 
Henri  III.,  is  estimated  to  have  been  'Jot>,nOO  or  upwards.  ;  the  king  into  Paris  a  few  m'lmhs  afier.  The  riiy  siifrrrd 
In  the  religious  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Paris  so  mucli  from  this  unsettled  ^tate  of  affairs,  ibal  in  Uji< 
was  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  events.  [Hartho- ;  was  estimated  that  theie  were  in  Paris  4U.U00  piBpcr*. 
LOMKW,  Massacre  of  St.]  In  lJS^i  the  Parisians,  wlio  hud  I  In  the  long  reign  of  l^>uis  XIV.  (1^43-1713)  hrif  «if 
embraced  the  party  of  the  League,  barricaded  the  streets  '  greatly  extended  and  impioveil.  A  great  number  of  re* ijir 
with  chain.s,  with  the  paving-stones  torn  up  for  the  occasion,  ous  and  chaiitable  estiiblislinieiits  \\ii\c  founded,  Bn<l  if* 
and  with  casks  of  earth;  and  manning  the  barricades  with  churches  and  chapels  built.  Anionc:  the  more  remarU;&kie 
musqueteers,  defeated  the  troops  (to  the  numl>er  of  fiOUU)  of  the  cliaiitaUe  institutions  \\ere  the  immense  «orkhou4<. 
which  Henri  HI.  had  brought  into  the  city.  Henri  quitted  :  called  L^Hupital  G'^ncial  or  Ijol  Salpt^triere  ie»iaMi«b^ 
Paris  next  day,  and  the  city  came  entirely  into  the  power  of  a.d.  1656),  and  its  dependency,  the  Bit  Ttre  [BicrntE*.  kA 
the  League.   Tliis  revolt  is  known  in  history  as  'the  day  of    the  hospital  or  asylum  f.>r  old  soldiers,  know  11  ba  ilie  llij:*! 


the  barricades.* 

Upon  the  assassination  of  the  Guises  at  Blois  (December, 
15SS),  the  Parisians  broke  out  into  a  fresh  revolt :  the  duke 
of  Auinale  was  chosen  governor,  and  the  direction  of  affairs 


des  Invalides.  Louis  made  cuiiMderable  aIleraUiin«  in  ibt 
Louvre,  completed  the  building  of  the  TuiUffiesi.  Uid  »**i 
anew  the  gardens  of  that  palace,  and  formed  the  ^>«.kue 
walk  or  garden  of  the  Chain|  s  EljstVs  and  the  pliftt  -* 


was   assumed  by  a  committee  of  the  League,  designated  '  squares  of  Vendome,  of  I>es  Victoires,  and  of  Le  Cam;:ia. 
'the  Councd  of  Sixteen.*     Henri  HI.,  who  had  effected  a    The  triumph.d  arches  or  gates  of  St.  Denis  and  Sl  MiRii 


reconciliation  with  Henri  of  Navarre,  chief  of  the  Hugue- 


and  manv  fountains  were  aNo  eiecfe<l  at  \\\\^  time:  tl^f  vmi^ 


not  party,  advanced  to  besiege  Paris,  which  was  now  under  vatory  and  >everal  theatre^  were  built,  and  tlic  P«>ni  fU}ik 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Ma\enne,  brother  of  the  mur-  '  and  Pont  de  (Sramniont  (the  la>t  connecting  the  i>lc  !*«- 
dered  Guides:  but  the  assassination  of  Henri  HI.  at  St.  j  vier  with  the  northern  bank  (T  the  riveri  were  conslrw^ 
Cloud  (August '2U,  I5h9)  ari'esied  his  purpose.  The  siege  |  The  <dd  and  now  d.lapidaterl  fort tfira: ions  on  llie  noTsb  »<^ 
was  forme«l  on  the  31st  of  the  following  OctoWr,  by  his  sue-  i  of  the  Seine  ueie  demolished,  and  the  present  line  of  tbt 
cesser  Henri  of  Navarre,  now  Henri  IV.  The  suburb  of  boulevards  in  that  part  of  Paris  wa*  formed;  ntw  »:rrru 
St.  Germain  was  plundered,  but  the  siege  was  rai>ed  soon  weie  laid  out.  and  quays  made  alons;  the  banks  of  iLc 
afterwanls,  and  the  king  retired  with  hi^  army.  In  the  fol-  .  river:  the  p(dic-j  of  the  city  expesieneed  sc\enl  iinprvM- 
lowing  May(l.VJO)  the  siege  was  reiiewiHl,  the  suburbs  were  |  ments,  the  s'lvels  were  lighted,  though  in  a  mbcnbU  iv 
all  taken  in  one  night,  and  the  gates  were  strictly  blm*kaded.  |  ifllicient  manner,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  eiiy  «asi«»tLc 
The  effect  of  this  measure  on  a  population  so  vast  was  truly  '  what  attended  to.  The  i>upulalion  of  Paris,  at  the  clone  rf 
dreadful.     The  most  loathsome  articles  were  consumed  foi     the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  i':ist  approaching  Laif  a  bJ- 


foixl :  numbers  perished,  and  parts  of  the  city  were  almost 
reduced  to  solitude.  Henri,  moved  with  compassion,  allowed 
.1000  uf  the  poorer  class  to  pass  out  of  the  place,  aiid  ri'p.  at 


lion. 

'I  he  lonu  reii'u  (»f  Ix)uis  XV.  (a.d.   1716-1774)  and  ski 
earlier   p:irt  uf  that  of  Louis  XVI.  (a.d.    1774-179Ji  '^ 


ediy  admitied  supplies  of  provisi.ms  to  enter.    The  approach  |  ni^h  few  local  incidents.     The  disiros  caused  by  tlie  fioa^ 
of  a  Spanish  force  under  the  duke  of  Parma  obliged  him  to  j  cial  pr(»jects  of  I^iw  (a.d.  irju)  o^^casioned  Si>me  tLiiiul& 


raise  the  siege  (Auisu.st  :Ui);  and  he  did  not  (ditain  pusses- 
siou  of  his  (*apital  till  March,  \y)A,  and  then  only  b}  bribing 
the  governor  (the  duke  of  Biihsac)  and  other  influential 
persons. 

In  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  Paris  received  many  improve- 
ments. TIk'  Pont  Neuf,  vthich  had  been  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Henri  HI.,  was  completeil  by  llcnri  IV.,  and  tiie 
t%vo  westernnnut  of  the  islands  in  the  Seme  were  united  to 
tliat  of  La  Cite.  All  the  bridices,  except  the  Puiit  Neuf, 
were  at  this  time  Imed  with  houses     la  respect  of  cleaidi- 


The  vears  17-J7-:U  were  marked  by  the  e\traocd.ntfy 
scenes  of  fanat.c.sm  which  first  recurred  at  the  ttfOib  • 
Paris,  a  .Tan^enis:  clerg>man.  [Ja.nskmsts.]  In  I77JtbB 
bakers*  sliops  were  ]dundered  by  a  mub  excited  by  tbefa^ 
ness  of  4-orn. 

Fimn  the«cimimenceinent  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV 
the  pi  riod  of  the  Revolution,  Paris  received  ronsiJti 
acce^^iiins  both  to   ils  extent  anil  the  number  of  lU  |u 
build. ii^'s.     Kei  lesia^i  cal  establishments  continued  W  ^ 
cieaao'  the  church  of  Ste.  Gcucvicvc(lho  PautheiMiaf 
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ivolutionary  period),  the  H6tel  des  Monnoies  (or  Mint), 
id  the  Ecole  Militaire  (Miliiary  School)  were  built ;  mar- 
jl-places  ai\d  houses  in  considerable  number  were  formed  ; 
untains  and  theatres  eroded;  a  line  of  boulevards  formed 
1  the  soutii  side  of  ihe  river;  the  Petit  Pont,  which  united 
le  Cite  with  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  rebuilt;  the 
lace  Louis  X^^  laid  out;  and  the  erection  of  the  Pont 
ouis  XVI.  commenced.  Paris  was  also  surrounded  by  a 
all,  comprehending  a  much  larj^er  area  than  any  previous 
iclosure,  and  designed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
•mmodities  without  the  payment  of  the  octrois,  or  local 
xes. 

The  local  history  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution  is  in  fact 
le  history  of  the  Revolution  itself,  of  which  it  was  theprin- 
pal  scene.  In  1789  (July  14)  the  Bastille  was  taken  and 
rmohshed  by  the  Parisians.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
e  king  was  broui^ht  from  Versailles  to  Paris  by  the  Pa- 
rian mob,  who  had  gone  to  Versailles.  On  the  attempt  of 
e  king  to  quit  France  (21st  June,  1791)  some  rioting  took 
ace,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1792  fresh  commotions  oc- 
rrcd.  On  the  20th  June  the  Tuileries  were  attacked  by 
e  populace,  and  the  lives  of  the  royal  family  endangered ; 
I  the  loth  August  that  palace  was  again  attacked,  and 
e  king's  Swiss  guards  who  defended  it  were  slaughtered  ; 
d  on  the  2nd  of  September  the  mob  broke  into  the  vari- 
s  pri:^ns  and  mas>acred  those  confined  in  them.  The 
ng  was  depokcd,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  gave  place 
the  Convention,  in  which  the  more  violent  of  the  revolu- 
•nists  gradually  obtained  the  ascendency. 
The  guillotine  was  erected  in  the  Place  or  Square  of 
»ius  XV.,  between  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
tamps  Elys^es.  and  the  king  himself  was  one  of  the  earliest 
:tims  (21st  January,  1793).  In  Juno  the  Girondist  party 
the  Convention  was  overthrown,  and  the  faction  of  the 
ountain  became  supreme.  The  clubs,  especially  that  of 
e  Jacobins,  the  commune  of  Paris,  a  self-elected  munici- 
1  body,  and  the  committees  of  the  Convention,  were  the 
enes  in  which  the  violence  of  the  popular  party  was 
lown.  *  The  reign  of  terror' now  commenced  ;  executions 
ok  place  daily  in  the  Place  Louis  XV. :  Charlotte  Corday, 
e  assassin  of  Marat,  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  Brissot, 
ergniaud,  and  others,  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
irondibt  party  in  the  Convention,  Egalit6,  ex-dnke  of  Or- 
ms,  Danton  and  Caruille  Desmoulins,  Mountaineers 
lemselves,  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
imerous  others  perished.  Tlie  victims  at  one  time 
uounted  to  fifty  or  sixty  a-day,  and  occasionally  exceeded 
at  number.  The  ground  of  the  place  of  execution  was 
T  hours  after  the  executions  wet  with  blood.  The  guillo- 
ne  was  shifted  'rom  the  Place  Louis  XV.  to  the  Place  de 
I  Bastille,  and  from  thence  to  the  Place  du  Tr6ne,  at  the 
istern  extremity  of  the  city,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
ack  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  for  the  execution  of  Robes- 
ierreand  his  associates  (28th  July,  1794),  which  put  an 
nd  to  *  the  reign  of  terror.*  The  Convention,  freed  from 
he  tyranny  which  Robespierre  had  established,  restricted 
be  power  of  the  terrible  committees,  abolished  the  commune 
f  Paris,  and  reduced  the  clubs  to  subordination.  The  Poly- 
echnic  School,  the  Institute,  and  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes 
>we  their  establishment  to  the  Convention.  In  1 795  the  Pari- 
ian  rabble  rose  repeatedly  against  the  government,  but  were 
JUt  down  by  the  armed  force  of  the  forty-eight  *  sections,' 
»r  wards,  into  which  Paris  had  been  divided.  In  October, 
1796,  this  armed  force  itself  ro.^e  against  the  Convention, 
but  was  completely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  line  at 
Paris, commanded  nominally  by  Barras,  but  really  by  Bo- 
naparte. The  government  of  France  now  passed  into  the 
bands  of  the  two  legislative  councils  and  the  executive 
lirectory.  In  February,  1 796,  a  new  municipal  government 
•as  jriven  to  Paris,  or  rather  twelve  governments,  one  to 
each  of  twelve  districts  into  which  it  had  been  divided, 
rheyear  1799  was  marked  by  another  tumultuous  revolu- 
tion effected  by  Bonaparte,  with  the  aid  of  the  military  oflB- 
eewandof  a  party  both  in  the  executive  directory  and  the 
two  legislative  bodies.  Bonaparte,  successively  first  consul 
■Dd  emperor,  became  the  virtual  head  of  the  nation,  and 
ttader  his  vigorous  an<l  able  jiovernment  Paris  enjoyed 
•linost  uninterrupted  quiet  till  the  year  1814.  Under  the 
SOfernmenl  of  Buonaparte,  Paris  was  greatly  improved, 

Paris  was  taken  30th  of  March,  1814,  by  the  allied  forces 
•Wider  the  command  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  was 
'^mpanied  by  the  allied  sovereigns.  A  gallant  defence 
'as  made  by  the  troops  of  the  line  in  garrison,  supported 


I  by  the  national  guard,  and  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic 
and  Veterinary  Schools.  The  authorities  in  command  in 
the  city  capitulated,  and  on  the  31st  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  their  troops  entered,  amidst  every  mark  of  welcome  by 
the  people.  Napoleon  was  dethroned  and  the  Bourbons 
restored.  Next  year  Napoleon  returned  (20lh  March),  and 
was  received  by  the  military  at  Paris  with  general  joy,  but 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo  brought  the  allied  English  and 
Prussian  armies,  under  Wellington  and  Blucher,  before  the 
city.  The  troops  in  garrison  amounted  to  40,000  or  50,000, 
besides  national  guards  and  volunteers,  who  entered  into  a 
convention  (3rd  July)  to  quit  Paris  and  retire  behind  the 
Loire.  On  the  8th  of  July,  Louis  XVIII.  re-entered. Paris, 
and  the  Bourbon  government  was  restored.  A  long  in- 
terval of  tranquillity  followed,  but  in  November,  1827,  on  the 
election  of  liberal  deputies  at  Paris,  considerable  riots  took 
place ;  barricades  were  formed,  which  were  taken  and  over- 
thrown by  the  gendarmerie  and  tioops  of  the  line.  In  1830 
came  the'Revolution  of  the  three  days  (27th,  28th,  and  29th' 
of  July,  which  overthrew  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  esta- 
blished that  of  Orleans.  In  this  memorable  struggle  above 
four  thousand  barricades  were  formed,  and  the  relaying  of 
the  navement  torn  up  for  this  purpose  cost  250,000  francs, 
or  above  10,000/.  Of  the  Parisians,  788  were  killed  and 
about  4500  wounded.  The  troops  and  gendarmerie  appear 
:o  have  lost  about  75  killed  and  300  wounded  They  were 
commanded  by  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa. 

In  October,  1 830,  a  mob  arose  to  demand  the  death  of  the 
ex-ministers  (Polignac  and  his  associates)  then  on  their  trial, 
but  it  was  put  down  without  difficulty.  In  December,  fresh 
troubles  were  excited  by  the  sentence  on  the  ex-ministers 
not  being  capital,  but  these  also  were  easily  repressed. 
In  1832,  on  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque 
(5th  June),  the  republican  party  made  a  more  serious  at- 
tempt at  insurrection.  BaiTicades  were  raised,  and  the  in- 
surgents mastered  by  force  or  art  several  of  the  smaller  posts 
of  the  military,  but  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  national 
guard  were  too  strong  for  them,  especially  as  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  did  not  sympathise  with  the  rioters.  Since  that 
period  Paris  has  been  several  times  troubled  by  commotions, 
though  of  small  importance,  and  by  repeated  attempts  to  as- 
sassinate the  king. 

The  limits  of  Paris  are  defined  by  the  wall  erected  (for 
fiscal  purposes)  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. ;  the  outline 
thus  formed,  though  broken  by  many  irregularities,  approxi- 
mates to  an  oval,  having  its  longer  diameter,  from  west- 
north-west  to  east-south-east,  about  5  miles,  and  its  shorter 
diameter  3{  miles.  The  included  area  is  about  8500  acres, 
or  13^  square  miles.  The  number  of  barriers  or  entrances 
through  this  wall  was  60  in  1825,  but  several  have  been 
walled  up,  and  in  1830  they  were  reduced  to  50.  (Paris  atid 
its  Historical  Scenes,)  Most  of  these  *  barriers'  have  toll- 
houses attached  to  them,  at  which  the  octrois,  or  local  duties 
on  ^oods  entering  the  capital,  are  levied.  Round  the  wall 
of  Paris,  on  the  outer  side,  is  a  road,  planted  with  fine  rows 
of  trees,  forming  what  is  termed  the  *  boulevards  ext6rieurs,* 
or  outer  boulevards.  The  circuit  of  the  wall  and  of  its  ac- 
companying boulevards  is  rather  more  than  15  miles.  This 
circuit  is  skirted  nearly  on  all  sides  by  heights,  so  that  the 
site  of  the  city  is  a  natural  hollow. 

The  present  enclosure  of  the  city  walls  comprehends 
several  portions,  which,  as  being  without  the  walls  de- 
molished by  Louis  XIV.,  were  designated  faubourgs,  or 
suburbs,  and  which  still  retain  that  name.  Some  villages, 
formerly  distinct,  but  which  had  acquired,  by  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  city,  the  character  of  suburbs,  are  also  com- 
prehended within  the  present  boundary,  and  give  name  to 
particular  quarters.  Of  these  suburbs  and  quarters  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal:— On  the  west,  Cbaillot,  adjacent 
to  the  Champs  £lys6es;  on  the  north-west,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honor6  and  the  Faubourg  du  Route ;  on  the  north,  the 
Chauss6e  d'Antin  (one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  regu- 
larly built  quarters  in  Paris),  the  Faubourg  Montmartre, 
the  Faubourg  Poissonnidre,  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  and 
the  Faubourg  St.  Martin ;  on  the  north-east,  the  Faubourg 
du  Temple;  on  the  east,  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine:  au 
these  are  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Seine.  On 
the  opposite  bank,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  city,  is  the 
Faubourg  St.  Victor ;  on  the  south  part  are  the  Faubourgs 
St.  Marcel,  St.  Jacques,  and  St.  Micnel ;  and  in  the  south- 
west are  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  the  quarter  of  Gros 
Caillou.  The  character  of  suburbs  now  more  properly  be- 
longs to  the  villages  and  hamlets  which  surround  rails  on 
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tho  outside  of  the  wall,  such  as  Passv  (pop.  45C5\  on  the 
east ;  Monlmartrc  (pop.  4030)  and  La  Villcttc  (pop.  4999),  on 
the  north;  BcUoviUo  (pop.  8179),  Menilmontant,  and  Cha- 
ron nc,  on  the  east;  Montroupc  (pop.  3847),  on  the  bouth; 
Vauj^irard  (jwp.  6095)  and  Crenelle  (pop.  1647),  on  the 
south-west.  Tho  population  of  these  villages  is  iVum  tho 
census  of  1831. 

The  Seine  passes  through  Paris  in  its  course  from  the 
south-east  to  the  west  side  of  tlio  enclosure,  dividing  the 
city  into  two  unequul  parts,  that  on  the  north  si<le  of  tlie 
river  heing  hy  far  the  larger.  In  the  river  are  three 
islands;  there  were  originally  Hve,  but  the  two  westernmost 
have  been  united,  as  already  noticed,  to  the  adjacent  island 
of  JjBi  Cite.  The  island  of  La  Citt»,  and  that  of  Notre  Dame, 
now  St.  I^uis,  are  occupied  by  buildings;  the  remaining 
and  easternmost  iidand,  that  of  Louvier,  is  occupied  as  a 
depot  for  Are- wood.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the 
islands  of  La  Cit6  and  St.  Ijou'xh  are  (with  one  slight  in- 
terruption) occupied  by  stone  quays,  furnished  with  para- 
pets, and  forming  broad  and  continuous  lines  of  street,  with 
stone  stairs  at  dilferent  parts.  There  are  at  different  inter- 
vals wharfs  or  places  for  landing  goods,  termed  by  the 
French  'porta.*  The  river  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges, 
connecting  the  banks  with  each  other,  or  with  the  islands, 
or  the  islands'one  with  another.  These  bridges  are  of  vari- 
ous materials ;  one  is  of  wood ;  the  others  are  of  wood  and 
iron,  stone  and  iron,  or  stone,  or  they  are  chain  bridges. 

The  Pont  Neuf,  which  crosses  the  two  arms  of  the  Seine 
with  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  isle  of  i^  Cite,  scarcely 
exceeds  the  new  London  brid'^e  or  the  Southwark  bridge  in 
length,  and  falls  considerably  short  of  Waterloo  or  West- 
minster: the  other  bridges  are  scarcely  half  the  length  of 
the  Pont  Neuf. 

The  central  part  of  the  town,  which  is  by  far  the  oldest, 
has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  skirtefl  with  tall  gloomy- 
looking  houses,  chieily  built  of  stone.  The  outer  parts  of 
the  town  are  more  regularly  laid  out.  The  greater  part  of  the 
streets  have  no  foot-pavement ;  and  instead  of  a  kennel  on 
each  side,  with  a  laised  cuuscwny  between  them,  as  in  Lon- 
don, there  is  only  one  kennel,  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
In  lighting,  as  well  as  in  cleanlinnss,  the  streetsof  Paris  are 
far  behind  those  of  London.  Great  improvements  have 
however  been  made  of  late  years;  many  *i)as>ai;es'  have 
been  opened,  paved  with  tiag  stones,  for  pe<lestrians  only ; 
some  of  the  more  modern  streets  are  provided  with  'trot- 
foirs,'or  foot  pavements,  and  'trottoirs*  have  been  gradually 
extending  in  those  of  the  older  streets  which  are  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  them.  Some  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas ;  but  the  common  mode  of  lighting  is  by  lamps,  sup- 
ported on  ropes  swung  across  the  street,  between  the  op- 
posite houses.  The  boulevards  (sometimes  di>tinguished 
as  the  boulevards  int^rieurs)  are  a  line  of  streets,  forming  a 
circuit  of  smaller  extent  than  the  city  wall.  They  indieate. 
on  the  north  of  tho  river,  the  line  of  the  ramparts  and  ditches 
demolished  and  filled  up  by  Louis  XIV.;  on  the  south  side 
they  are  of  later  date,  and  fake  a  wider  circuit  than  the 
ant  lent  walls.  They  are  planted  throughout  with  alleys 
of  trees,  and  the  northern  boulevards  are  the  gayest  tho- 
roughfares in  Paris. 

The  largest  of  the  places  or  squares  is  that  of  I^uis 
XV.,  or  I-a  Concorde;  the  other  principal  places  are  the 
Place  Vendnnie,  the  Place  des  Victoircb  and  the  Place  du 
Trdne  (both  circular),  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the  Place 
Ko\ale.  Tliese  •places*  are  not  commonly  occupiL-d  by 
gardens,  like  the  squares  of  I^mdon :  but  some  of  them  are 
adorned  with  columns,  statues,  fountains,  or  other  decora- 
tions. There  are  several  public  gardens  and  walks,  as  the 
ganlens  of  the  Tuilerics,  the  Luxembourt;,  and  the  Palais* 
Roval;  the  Champs  Elysees  (El\sian  Fields),  the  Avenue 
de  Keuillv.  and  the  numerous  avenues  in  the  neii;hbourhood 
of  the  Kctde  Mihtaire,  which  are  streets  or  roads  lined  with 
alleys  of  trees,  like  the  boulevards.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is 
a  very  large  enclosure,  attached  to  the  Kciile  Mditaire,  and 
Used  for  reviews  ;  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  is  a  garden 
or  pleasure-ground  extending  from  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 
to  the  hank  of  the  ri\er. 

/I rr/ri7f'r///r^.— Philippe  Au^uste  during  his  long  reign 
(]18U-1  ::'.'■{)  did  much  for  impmvin;;  and  fortifying  Pans: 
he  enlarged  the  old  cl.ateau  of  the  Louvre,  iirsl  founded 
bv  I)a::ol»crt  ahuul  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centurv,  and 
rebuilt  l>>  L  tuis  le  Gjos  about  1 1 10.  \  el  excepting  Notre 
IXinie  (coniiuenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, vid  whobo  |)ortal  or  west  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 


completed  in  the  time  of  Philippe  AuguMe,  although  Q'.)ta 
portions  are  of  later  date),  and  one  or  v*o  uiher  ecc!e»a»- 
tical  structures,  there  is  little  even  iii  the  nlder  par's  •»(  t!j« 
city  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Frunci»  1.  (I^ij- 
1047). 

Of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  avht- 
tectural   physiognomy   is   gra|.hicallT   sketched   by  V:ri:f 
Hugo,  in  that  chapter  of  his  '  Notre  Uun.c*  whicb  is  enti- 
tled 'Paris  a  vol  d*oiscau.*     Francis  I.  cau<-ed  the  UiirM 
Louvre  to  be  deniohbhed  and  a  new  ]<aiai-K  )h.*il'ud  (rvu  tljc 
designs  of  Pierre  Ix.*scot,  of  whose  work  there  i!»  nov  rema.r;- 
ing  that  portion  of  the  interior  court  which  has  been  nanif^ 
the  Old  Louvre,  in  order  t«>  distlngui^h  it  from  ibevatt  ad- 
ditions made  by  L«>uis  XIV.     Still,  although  nanjof  tbt 
older  parts  of  the  city  date  from  the  middle  of  tlie  »i&:etfilk 
century,  it  is  hardly  before  the  beginning  of  the  eigfatcru'i 
that  Paris  generally  began  to  .«>how  itself  at  all  in  ittpmcfil 
state.    The  Revolution  caused  the  destruction  or  tupm- 
sion  of  many  church(*s  and  convents,  some  uf  which  uic 
since  been   converted  to   secular  u.>es.     Policy  u  veil  at 
ambition   prompted  Napoleon   to  endeavour   to  effire  ill 
traces  of  the  revolutionary  period  ;  and  most  certainly  Hl-s 
is  greatly  indebted  to  him   not  only  for  many  ci]ibcii.*li- 
ments  and  architectural  monuments,  but  more  etperu..; 
for  extensive  plans  of  general   improvement,  ana  miiiT 
works  of  public  utility.    The  erection  of  spacious  and  con- 
venient covered  markets,  of  public  abattoin^or  slaughter- 
houses, of  several  new  bridges  across  the  Seine,  and  fii'iwn 
additional  public  fountains,  besides  the  fonnalion  of 
Canal  de  TOurcq.  for  the  purpo:>e  of  supplyibg  the  rafnui 
more  abuiidantly  with  water,  are  among  the  useful  wori*rf 
his  reign.     Again,  the  clearing  the  quay*  along  both  ba 
I  of  the  river  from  many  erections  that  disfigured  and  vw 
structfd  them;  the  opening  the  noble  avenue  of  tbe  Ra 
Castiglionc  into  the  Pl.ice  Vendrime;  the  Rue  Rivuli,  &c 

-  together  with  the  introduction  of  trottoirs  or  foot-pavcnifntk 
were  of  very  great  public  utility.  The  architectural  pr»- 
jects  first  commenced  by  Napoleon  ha\c  been  since  earned 

I  on  with  more  or  less  vigour  and  spirit,  and  the  rei«n  of 
L)uis  Philippe  has  been  one  of  great  aetivitr  in  tkit 
respect.  The  completion  of  the  Madeleine  and  ilie  Arr  -'t 
TEtoile,  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  Hdlel  de  la 
Quai  d*Orsay,  the  ereciion  of  several  nevehuirbc».  si<d 
the  extensi\e  works  n(»w  in  pnigress  both  at  the  Pa\ais  de 
Justice  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  new  halls  and  nuicuisi 
of  the  Louvre,  and  many  other  public  works  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  encouragement  given  to  art  by  the  prtKVK 
king  of  the  French.  Piivate  enterprise  has  aUo  done  nod 
of  late  years  both  for  the  embellishment  and  impro%n 
of  the  capital ;  and  a  vast  number  of  bandsome  pn 
houM's  have  been  erected,  in  some  places  forming         » 

-  entirely  new  districts,   and  a  new  branch  of  arcbiWa 
and    decoration    has  been  displayed    in   cafSs   and  sb 

'  many   of   which    arc  fitted   up   in    the    most   sui      m 

manner.    In  some  of  them  not  only  gildinj^  but  eolc     f  ■ 

extensivelv  eniploved,  and  occasionallv  with  much  i^it; 

nor  arc  paintings  in  the  Pompeian  style,  vito  Bguni  tf 

allegorical  subjects,  by  any  means  uncommon.    Tbt  b» 

!  merous Passages  or  covered  avenues  of  shops,  similar  to 

Lowihcr  Arcade   in   London,   may  likirwi<^  be  red       > 

among  the  modern  improvements  of  the  French         >«• 

.  of  which  the  Passage  Colbert  and  one  or  two  otl      p^cs 

I  considerable  arc.hitectuial  beauty. 

i      Before  making  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  tbe princf al 
I  buildings  of  Paris  we  shall  brrtly  |Hjint  out  toMCof  ihi 
'  leading  characteristics  of  the  French  capital  as  comp'^ 
,  with    our  own.       The  Thames   at    I^ndon    is  a  Dobicr 
:  river  than  the  Seine  at  Pans,  and  its  bridges,  iboogh  vi 
;  so  numerous,  are  greatly  superior  to  those  acrov  the  Usttf 
river.     On   the  other  hand,  thg  quays  along  both  ba^ 
•  t)f  the   Seine,  lined    in   many  parts   by  stately   range*  d 
I  buildings,  give  Paris  in  that  res^^cct  a  decidefl  supernTi:*- 
the  Thames  being   quite  blocketl  with    warehouses,  cvrt- 
wli3rf>,  &e.,  in  surh  manner  that  the  view  from  any  of  w 
bridges   presents  only  a  confused  mass  of  mean  or  \ 
erection.s  and  even  the  terrace  and  river  front  of  S 
house  pro<luce  comparatively  little  effect.    FounlainK      "« 
It  must  l>eailiniited  that  moat  of  them  arc  too  |«oor  to  br  n 
cnil»e)lishnients,  are  features  unknown  to  l^ndon,  as  aiv  ..kr 
!  wive  tin?  Boulevards  and  the  Barriers  of  the  French  c-r.'J^ 
;  The>e  la-*!,  al><)ut  Mxtv  in  number,  were  erected  bt'Tiii*-.  :^ 
:  \rars  1  /bJ-U.  after  the  designs  of  Ix'doux.     Skvera!  vt  .if^ 
J  btruclurcs  exhibit  much  originality,  and  picturcKi-'*:^ 
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n  their  ensemble,  but  they  also  betray  great  want  of  study 
in  regard  to  tinish  and  detail.  One  of  the  most  striking 
)f  ih(Mii,  the  Barriere  St.  Martin  (now  converted  into  a 
}arrack  or  guard-house)  is  a  square  of  about  90  feet,  with 
in  octastyle  portico  of  square  columns  on  each  of  its  four 
fronts;  and  above  this  rises  a  large  circular  mass  75  feet  iu 
liameter,  surrounded  below  by  an  open  arcade  o/  twenty 
irches  (resting  upon  coupled  columns),  and  as  many  mez- 
;anine  windows  over  them.  Pleasing  as  this  architectural 
aass  is  on  ticcount  of  its  variety,  it  will  not  bear  critical 
txaminatioti.  This  and  one  or  two  other  barridres  are  given 
n  Legrand  and  Landon's  '  Description  de  Paris  et  de  ses 
Sdifioes,*  wiiich,  though  it  has  some  defects,  is  an  interest- 
Qg  and  convenient  architectural  manual. 

In  consequence  of  the  changes  they  have  undergone  at 
ifferent  times,  and  of  various  architects  having  been  em- 
loyed  upon  them,  the  history  of  some  of  the  buildings  of 
*aris  is  rendered  very  perplexed ;  nor  is  such  difllculty  less- 
ned  by  the  repeated  changes  of  names ;  for  instance,  what 

low  the  Pont  des  Invalides  was  at  first  called  the  Pont 
c  Jena,  &c  In  some  cases  too  political  changes  have  led 
}  more  than  the  mere  alteration  of  names.  The  costly 
lonumental  chapel  erected  in  honour  of  the  Due  de  Berri 
as  taken  down  again  after  the  July  revolution,  before  it 
as  actually  completed,  instead  of  being  converted  to  some 
;lR*r  purpose. 

Travellers  and  tourists  have  generally  despatched  the  ar- 
litectureof  Paris  very  summarily  in  a  few  random  remarks 
1  the  DMN-e  commonly  known  buildings.  The  older  parts  of 
le  capital  are  almost  unknown  to  the  generality  of  thoso 
bo  visit  it,  although  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  explored 
fthe  artist  and  antiquary;  for  if  there  be  a  great  amount  of 
etiness  and  deformity,  there  is  also  abundance  of  the  pic- 
ue,  together  with  no  little  variety.  In  this  latter 
»|iei:t  indeed  Paris  offers  many  singular  contrasts,  such  as 
le  Eglise  de  la  Visitation,  or'  the  Val  de  Grace,  and  the 
bapelle  Expiatoire ;  the  Tuileries,  and  the  portico  of  the  : 
bamber  of  Deputies ;  or  the  Neo- Grecian  structure  of  the 
ladeleine;  in  short,  extravagant  licentiousness  of  taste, 
mounting  almost  to  barbarism  in  some  buildings,  and 
r.erity  amounting  to  pedantic  affectation  in  others.  Their 
Imiration  of  the  classical  however  has  not  induced  modern 
reach  architects  to  adopt  the  Grecian  orders ;  the  small 
itrastyle  portico  in  the  cotirt  of  the  H6pital  de  la  Charit^, 
•cecuted  by  Antoine  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is 
[most  the  only  example  of  Grecian  Doric.  It  is  there- 
»re  the  Roman  style— for  the  Corinthian  can  hardly  be 
lid  to  be  Greek  at  all — that  prevails  in  the  modern 
iructures  of  Paris.  We  see  it  in  the  Pantheon,  the 
iourse,  and  the  Madeleine  ;  and  if  columns  alone  be  allowed 

M>nstitute  architecture,  the  second  of  those  buildings  may 
Aiik  much  higher  than  criticism  can  possibly  place  it; 
iuce,  with  the  exception  of  the  columns,  it  is  not  even 
toman  or  antique  at  all  in  character,  but  a  formal  affec- 
ition,  wherein,  instead  of  being  skilfully  blended  together 

is  to  produce  consistency  of  style,  very  opposite  elements 
«d  modes  of  architecture  are  allowed  to  show  themselves. 

To  proceed  to  particular  buildings,  we  begin  with  the 
Athedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  construction  of  which,  says 
lYoods,  in  his  '  Letters  of  an  Architect,'  *  may  be  consi- 
lercd  as  among  the  boldest  and  most  successful  existing 
n  Gothic  architecture.*  To  an  Englii^h  eye  however 
I  does  not  appear  the  most  pleasing  specimen  of  that 
•tyle;  the  western  front  indeed  is  even  disagreeably 
ampisb  and  heavy  in  its  general  form,  probably  in  coi^e- 
^uence  of  the  design  not  having  been  completed,  since  we 
may  presume  it  was  originally  intended  to  crown  the  two 
»wers  by  spires.  There  are  many  other  parts  too  which 
lave  evidently  never  been  finished,  the  consequence  of 
sfbicli  is,  that  there  is  a  di>agi*eeable  contrast  between  the 
elaborate  richness  of  some  features  in  the  building  and  the 
t>areness  of  the  rest.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the 
vhole  edifice  we  must  refer  to  that  given  by  Mr.  T.  Moule, 
n  Winkles'  *  Ck>ntincntal  Cathedrals,'  limiting  ourselves 
tere  to  a  few  particulars  of  its  plan  and  dimensions.  The 
ixtreme  length  externally  is  442  feet;  do.  breadth  162; 
ircadth  of  nave  42,  length  of  do.  to  transept  186,  transept 
155,  width  of  front  134,  and  height  of  towers  235  feet.  The 
)lan  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  four  aisles,  besides  a  range 
•f  seven  chapels  on  each  side  between  the  external  but- 
resses  ;  consequently  the  projection  of  the  transept,  or  form 
f  the  cross,  does  not  show  itself  at  all  in  the  lower  part  of 
he  building.  Still,  notwithstanding  its  greater  magnitude, 
P.  C,  No.  1071. 


the  interior  is  frequently  estimated  by  English  travellen  as 
being  much  less  than  that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is 
probably  because  they  judge  chiefly  from  the  effect  of  the 
naves  in  the  respective  buildings.*  In  the  richness  of  plati 
produced  by  the  additional  aisles  and  chapels  connected 
with  them,  the  interior  oi'  Notre  Dame  must  be  allowed  to 
surpass  the  Abbey,  but  the  latter  is  superior  in  point  of 
style,  while  Henry  VI^^.'s  chapel  has  no  parallel  in  the 
French  capital.  During  the  Revolution,  Notre  Dame 
suffered  considerable  injuries,  which  have  since  been  re* 
paired  under  the  direction  of  M.  Godde,  the  architect  now 
employed  on  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 

If  our  Westminster  Abbey  has  a  rival  in  Notre  Dame, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  our  St  Paulas,  since  Ste.  G^ne^ 
vidve,  or  the  Pantheon,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  latter, 
although  a  work  of  great  merit;  of  infinitely  more,  in  feet, 
than  a  modern  French  writer  (Victor  Huzo)  has  allowed. 
Very  different  is  the  opinion  of  an  able  architectural  writer 
(Woods),  who  says,  *  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  edifice,  the 
general  proportions  are  good,  and  there  is  much  grace  and 
elegance  in  the  outline,  but  there  are  also  many  defects.' 
Compared  with  the  church  of  the  Invalides  the  exterior  pre- 
sents a  totally  different  style  of  design,  and  one  marked  by 
grandeur  and  simplicity.  Instead  of  two  small  orders  so  dis- 
posed as  to  create  confusion,  a  single  large  one,  whose 
columns  are  sixty  feet  high,  forms  a  Corinthian  hexastyle 
crowned  by  a  pediment  filled  with  sculpture;  there  are  how- 
ever twelve  other  columns,  besides  four  attached  ones,  for 
the  arrangement  of  which,  as  it  is  not  very  easy  to  describe, 
we  refer  to  Portico.  The  entablature  is  continued  along 
the  whole  building,  of  which  it  constitutes  almost  the  sole 
decoration,  there  being  no  windows,  as  the  interior  is  lighted 
by  the  dome,  and  by  large  semicircular  windows  above  the 
internal  colonnades,  which  are  not  visible  externally.  Hence 
it  has  been  objected  that  the  sides  of  the  edifice  look  too 
plain  and  bare  in  comparison  with  the  portico  and  dome; 
yet  although  somewhat  more  of  embellishment  would  be  an 
improvement,  the  absence  of  windows  and  the  extent  of 
unbroken  surface  give  by  contrast  additional  value  and 
relief  to  the  two  principal  features.  The  lower  part  of  the 
dome  is  encircled  by  a  Corinthian  peristyle  of  thirty-two 
columns  36  feet  high,  on  an  unbroken  podium,  or  sfylobate. 
The  interior  is  a  Greek  cross  in  plan,  the  length  from  east 
to  west  being  295  feet,  that  of  the  transept  262,  and  the 
breadth  uniform,  namely,  104.  Instead  of  pier-arches,  the 
aisles  are  formed  by  insulated  Corinthian  columns  40  feet 
high,  thereby  producing  an  air  of  great  richness  and  light- 
ness. The  dome  having  been  described  elsewhere,  and  a 
section  of  it  given,  we  refer  for  an  account  of  it  to  Domb, 
pages  68  and  70,  where  will  also  be  found  a  notice  of  that 
of  the  Invalides.  The  total  length  of  the  Pantheon,  includ- 
ing the  portico,  is  352  feet. 

Hie  new  church  of  the  Madeleine,  if  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  first-mentioned  edifice,  in  others  falls  short 
of  it,  and  having  no  dome,  it  does  not,  like  that,  form  a  con- 
spicuous object  from  a  distance.  Externally,  it  is  merely 
the  model  of  a  Corinthian  peripteral  temple,  upon  a  noble 
scale,  and  so  far  a  very  fine  piece  of  classical  architecture^ 
perhaps  the  most  imposing  in  magnitude  and  the  most 
chaste  in  character  ever  produced  in  modern  times-t  The 
dimensions  are  328  feet  by  138  (those  of  the  Parthenon, 
only  228  by  100),  independently  of  the  projection  of  the 
flights  of  steps  at  each  end,  which  make  the  total  length  of 
the  base  or  substructure  418  feet ;  the  stylobate,  on  which  the 
columns  are  raised,  is  about  13  feet  high ;  the  height  of  the 
columns  62 ;  that  of  the  entablature  nearly  14,  and  the  entire 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  116  feet. 
There  are  in  all  fifiy-two  columns ;  therefore  as  the  port  icos  are 
octastyle,  there  are  eight  at  each  end,  and  twenty  along  each 
side,  those  at  the  angles  being  reckoned  again.  The  door 
of  the  south  or  principal  entrance  is  32  feet  high  by  16 
wide,  and  is  of  bronze,  with  ten  pannels  sculptured  in  relief 

*  In  the  RngUsli  one  the  width  of  that  part  is  38  feet,  and  ita  Irngtb  to  the 
transept  240;  whereas  in  the  other  they  are  42  and  186;  cousequeotly  in  th* 
first  the  proportional  lepgth  is  very  much  greater,  besides  which  that  effect  is 
iucreasrd  by  a  ereoter  number  of  dUisions  or  arches,  namely,  twelve  in  the  nai« 
of  the  Abbey,  while  there  are  only  ten  in  that  of  Notre  Dame.  To  facilitate  ccm 
parison  we  here  subjoin  some  other  measurements  of  the  Abbey :  extreni9 
lenjith.  inclodinx  Henry  VIl.'s  chapel.  630  feet ;  length  of  chapel  110,  width  o 
front  110,  height  of  towers,  induding  pinnacles,  230. 

t  The  Towtt'hall  at  Birmingham  may  be  quoted  as  an  instaooe  of  aa  oelft* 
style  Corinthian  peripteral,  at  least  as  nir  as  regards  the  front  and  sides,  fbr 
the  columns  are  not  conUnued  at  the  other  end ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  happj 
application  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  effect  of  the  colonnades  being  grraUy 
impaired  by  the  large  aud  numerous  windows  within  them.  Uesides  tUs,  th« 
order  is  rais^  not  on  a  solid  stylobate,  but  on  a  lofty  rusticated  basement  irit)t 
arched  dpon  and  windows. 
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by  Triquotii,  with  subjects  bearing  allusion  to  the  Ten  Cum- 1  between  them.  There  are  two  teiiei  of  wiuil.st  lo  tlv 
inandinents.  Tlie  interiur  measures  lo'J  feet  by  5-J,  and  height  of  the  ordur,  and  tweniy-seveu  un  a  li<for.  TU 
consists  of  three  compartments  in  length,  covered  by  as  whule  is  marked  by  (;roat  noblenca&  and  simpUeit},  a&d  j 
many  Hut  domes,  throut^h  which  thu  building  is  li^lited,    comparatively  pure  in  la^te. 

there  being  no  side  windows.     Tlie  roof  is  cnluely  of  iron  I      Although  without  much  architectural  lK.*auty,  the  HaU 
and  copper,  and  it  is  buid  thai  no  timber  has  been  used  m    aux  Bb'^s,  or  Corn-maiket,  merits  notice  fur  U»  i-u;;\c&iiUi 

and  agreeable  efl'ecl  of  plan.  It  is  a  nttunda  whuMc&icf* 
nal  diameter  is  'I'Zo  feet,  containing  xi.ihi.i  a  circular  arr^ 
of  twenty- fi\e  arche.-^,  lea\iiig  a  dear  central  ^pacc•  1J7  (nt 
in  diunieier,  AKhuh  \%as  originally  an  «>i..-n  luuri,  bui  •«! 
afteruurds  covered  in  b\  a  tiiuU'r  dome,  pivrctd  Wiih  rj^M^ 
ur  obluug  lights,  (oiTt'^ponding  in  number  WiiUtLeucLi 


coppei 
the  construction  of  any  part  of  the  building. 

The  Louvre,  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  royal  habitation, 
though  one  of  the  noblest  palatial  structures  in  Kurope.  is 
nearly  a  so uare,  of  576  feet  by  53r>,  enclusing  a  court  3U-4  feet 
square.  Uhe  celebrated  ea^t  front  or  colonnadu  is  in  a  style 
of  simple  grandeur  almost  unprecedented,  and  is  so  far  I  lie 


very  reverse  of  the  Tuileries.  The  fault  usually  allcued  beluw.  This  dome  having  been  deal  roved  by  tiie.  tb«pn> 
against  it  is  the  coupling  of  the  columns,  which  is  un-  sent  dome  \ias  at'ierv^ards  consiiructed  ut  iruu  and  cu|ppt( 
doubtedly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  iheantient>,  uiid  coUbo-  |  and  diflerent  uUu  in  design,  there  being  now  uidy  a  tiufii 
quentlyopen  to  the  censure  of  those  who  are  guidetr by  rules,  sk)  light  in  the  centre,  miiiilar  to  the  opuuiu^  m  tbcdnai 
Yet  the  effect  itself  is  by  no  means  uiiplea»ing.  or  rather  a    of  the  I'aiilheon  at  Rome.* 

peculiar  species  of  richness  is  thus  produced.  L  iifortunately  The  Boui&e  is  an  iii>ulaied  building  standing  in  thcrmm 
the  basement  is  not  only  too  high  uiid  too  plain  for  tlieoitler,  of  a  large  fripiare  or  p/urr.  The  form  is  a  paraUcLffa% 
wbichisexceedingly  ricl), but  the  bizuof  the  windows  detiacts  ineasuriiiu^  I04  feet  b)  -J.i4,  and  is  entirely  surrounJoii  bj « 
considerably  from  the  effect  of  the  columns,  whiletlieir  form,  Conniliiaii  peli^t^le  of  >i\t)-lour  rolunins,  of  vkicb  then 
which  is  segmental -headed,  produces  an  otVeii>ive  dihcord  as  are  fi>uriecii  at  each  end,  besides  which  there  an  t«a  olUni 
to  style.  Another  sinking  defect  is  occasioned  bv  ibe  bieak  ,  viz.  behind  the  rccoiid  one  from  each  angle  ef  ihe  »cat 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  centre  division,  and  the  lur^e  arch  '  front,  the  portico  bisng  theie  luo  inieictdumns  m  drpik 
being  carried  up  above  the  level  of  the  bu>eiiu'iii:  which  The  coluiniin  aie  -lo  i'cL-t  high  and  raised  u)H)U  a  solid  ft:}J«^ 
has  in  turn  occasioned  one  of  the  greatest  blemishes  as  bate  of  io  leei,  and  the  cxtreine  height  from  tht  pwind  la 
regards  the  order  itself,  namely,  the  excessive  widih  of  the  i  the  lop  of  the  aiiic,  or  pud.uiii  abu\e  the  entablaiuic,  u 
central  iniercolunin  beneaili  the  pedtnunt,  which  is  much  !  rather  mure  than  (•>  IV-et.  As  far  as  me le  effect  e(cu.UB- 
more  than  double  any  of  the  others— so  wide  aa  to  produce  I  niatioii  goes,  thi>  .stiucture  niu\  he  called  classical, but  U  a 
the  appearance  of  weaUiie>s  and  ptivcriy  of  coluinmalion  !  by  no  meuiis  entiiieil  to  the  praise  which  has  bean  indir 
where  they  ought  to  have  been  especially  avoided :  no  far  '  criniinaielv  lavi>hed  i.pun  ii.  As  fur  as  legardslhaj 
the  centre  compartment  of  the  bouth  front,  or  that  towards  •  form,  it  is  iha;  of  a  (iivck  tem|>ie  strippeil  uf  Us  peduacau, 
the  Seine,  is  in  iiifiiiilelv  belter  lasie.  The  gieat  gallery  j  consequently  not  unly  is  a  vii\  disagreeable  muUwtu&v  pi» 
extends  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Tuileries,  in  a  line  ol  more  .  ducvMl,  but.  cxcLpt  the  a^rf.ii  at  the  ends  lliete  i*  fii 
than  14U0  feet,  but  the  archiiectural  efVeci  i^  by  no  iiieaiib  '  marked  iiidi  a.U)n  of  front,  each  Mtle  being  perlecili  awke. 
commeiisurule  with  the  exient.  The  interior  of  iho  Louvre  and  it  further  appear^  a^t  if  it  hud  been  miuuded  thai  Il« 
has  undergone  lepeated  changes  and  mod.licuiions,  and  !  building  bhould  be  {'eifecilv  ^ql.a^e.  'i  here  u  no  ooratioa 
among  recent  ones  are  the  newlv  decoiated  looiiis,  ei;:hseeii  lo  ohjeci  to  the  window^  &c.  wuhin  the  colonnades  bci&| 
in  number,  appropriated  as  a  museum  of  liluxpLiaii  unii(|ui- 


ties,  aldO  the  new  museum  of  Spanibh  paiUterb,  which  con- 
taiiib  'iOj  pictures  in  five  rooms. 

The  J^uxembourg  Palace,  now  the  Chamber  of  Pccis, 
was  erected  by  Mary  de'  Medici,  ai.i  is  a  good  specimen  of  its 


arc.ho<i,  because  the  number  a'one  o(  thiiseop«.ning*d<stioit 
theieiose>o  c^i-eiitial  t<>  architectural  dignity.  Lika  tbt 
portico  of  Si.  Martinis  Church,  l^iiidnn,  when  iieaad  bj 
moonlight,  so  thai  the  colnmuf«  alone  aIiow  themiclTcs,  and 
all  thai  is  behind  thciu  is  veiled  bv  obscurilv.  the  Beuxsc  m 


particular  stvle  (the  Florentine),  where  three  ordeis  are  in-  '  seen  to  greatest  a-lvunta^e.  According  lo  the  firadb-^a, 
troduced  with  rusticated  columns  and  pilasters.  It  consists  [  ^^hieh  had  ih*;  same  number  of  columns,  the  order  vtoia 
of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  which  latter  are  connected  by  a  ,  have  been  Ionic:  anoilier  <iifference  is  that,  at  thave»l' 
screen  of  arcades,  in  continuation  of  the  lower  order,  de-  at  lea»;,  there  would  have  been  no  second  lauge  of  «ind««A 
corated  in  the  centre  with  a  lofty  pavilion  or  vestibule,  in  but  a  long  pannel  w'iih>culpture  and  circular  rel>e/a  eoc 
three  orders,  and  covered  by  a  dome,  and  thus  enclosing  |  side  of  it,  in  lieu  of  buch  windows.  The  interior  cifnU.i« 
the  court  (about  11)6  feet  by  230)  from  the  street.  One  of  !  seveial  oflices  and  other  apartments,  and  a  1  arise  central  Liil 
the  most  splendid  features  of  the  interior  is  the  ij;rand  siair-     for  the  Exchange — lua  feel  b)  6*J  (exclusive  of  the 


case  leading  to  the  hall  of  the  I'cers.  executed  by  Peic.er    or  galleries  by  which  it  is  sunounded  on  both  lloi>m,  sU 


and  Fontaine;  ilin  hall,  or  *chanibre,'  iiself  is  a  semicircle 
about  80  feet  in  diameter,  lighted  from  the  ivof,  and  de- 
corated with  Corinthian  columns. 


lighted  by  a  ccntial  sk>lii;ht  in  the  vaulted  ruwf. 

Pa^^ing  b\  several  other  buildings  some  uf  which  vaita 
found  meiitioned  in  the  annexed  table,  we  must  iio^icrtbn 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  formerly  the  Palais  l^ouibon,  ■  structures  of  a  moiiunieiital  class,  which  echpte  ev«.r>'.L:^ 
is  remarkable  for  the  modern  facade  towards  the  river  and  j  of  the  kin«l  in  our  own  metro|>olis — the  Culunne  VcikdeDS, 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  whole  extent  of  tluh  aide  of  the  '  the  Arc  dc  llCtoilc.  and  the  Colonne  de  Juillet.  The  L»:- 
building  is  'J3tj  feet,  13G  of  which  form  an  advancing  central  t  mentioned  of  the->e  lulls  far  .<>hort  of  the  munimicnt  of  Lu- 
mass  faced  by  a  Corinthian  poriico  of  twelve  columns,  |  d.  n  m  niagniiude.  its  cnine  height  being  only  13i  ktk 
leading  up  to  which  is  an  a&cent  of  stej  s,  about  1>  feet  while  that  of  i he  o: her  is  2U'J.  It  is  indeed  only' a  few  fi«l 
high.  Hanked  by  pede<itaU  and  statues.  NolwiihsLanding  ;  loftier  than  ihe  York  ccdumn.  and,  in  its  geaeral  dcsi^ii. 
that  it  is  only  a  hiimle  iniercolumn  in  depth,  this  {oriico  merely  a  copy  of  that  of  Trajan;  but  then  il  is  a  apy 
makes  an  exceedingly  majestic  api  earanco.  whieh  is  not  I  worthy  of  ti.e  oiiunnal,  the  shaft  biinjr  entirely  oterrd 
only  owing  to  its  unusual  extent,  and  the  lichness  of  its  I  wiih  bronze  reliefs.'ihe  work  of  thirty  different  artials»alvj 
entablature  and  sculptured  pediment,  but  to  the  absence  !  executed  tlieni  undi.-r  the  direction  of  Denou.  Tbev<^ci^ 
of  what  generally  mars  all  modern  p>eudo-Giecian  de.-i::ns.  '  is  likewise  highly  enriched,  and  it  is  this  asacmbUge  U 
No  pait  of  the  facade  is  cut  up  by  apertures,  but  c..iisi>ts  I  bculpture  wlncnonstiiutes  the  merit  and  elTect  of  the ahuic 
almo»t  entirely  of  lightly  rusticaled  surt'aco,  witii  no  other  as  a  work  of  art,  the  reliefs,  &:c.  being  not  so  much  icco- 
decoration  than  paniieU  tilled  with  bculpluie;  while  the  '  >»^i>  deci.rati.»ijs  to  the  column,  us  the  column  i-*  tin' f»-ia 
doors  wiihm  the  portico  o^'cupy  only  iho  alternate  inJtr-  ,  "di.i)letl  for  (lis).lavin;r  llie  hi>t,irical  sculpture.  Tlirfw.^*- 
columns.  The  •  chambre,' which  i-,  leliind  ti.o  p.)ri;c),  is  inji  aie  iho  rc-|\c:ive  duimeiers  of  the  Monumiut,  Yo:! 
similar  in  jdan  to  that  of  the  IV.  r^  he;n^'  a  .-eui.i-...;e  Column,  and  t.oliiiiiie  Ven<lomo— 1:>  feel,  llH.  J^n^^ 
lighted  froni  ab.ive,  and  suiroindttl  liy  an  lon.c  c  ohjimadj.      1-it.  U;iii.  In  1  M-l  ti.e  bronze  stalue  of  NapoUvn.  ;n  R.osa 

The  Hotel  des  Monnaie.-.,  or  Mint,  by  Anioiiie,  lii  il.«  o-iunie,  nit.dcilod  hy  Ciiai»det  aiid  cast  by  MvxniL  an 
Quai  Coiiii,  near  the  ^outh  end  of  the  Poiil  Neuf.  i>  a  n  hie  taU^n  down,  and  aftcrwartls  recast  to  form  tlie  hcrH?t.f  U* 
biruciuie  of  jalatial  aspect,  althougii  cenainly  witht"it  a:iv-  eqi.istrnn  -laiue  tf  Henri  IV.;  but  a  second  brx?it2c  fif 
thing  charac;eri>tic  of  Us  parlici.lar  |  ur|i^>e.  It  h;.>  two  »1  N^iolcn,  in  a  niilii.iry  die  s,  dtri';ned  hv  the  »C!..f-« 
fronts  of  ncaily  the  same  exent,  ;i;g  tr.!,  (mh-  ti-wri^U  S.  uire,  wa^  put  up  ,Itil\'*J.s,  l>.i.;-  u  ii  13  (^Kt  L:tb.»< 
the  Quai,  the  other  in  the  U«ie  (in-'ncgin.  1.  The  f  .in.er  i»i.^».;t  a  f.wt  a...l  »i  ii,.:f  m^ua  than  the  faat. 
isinlhiLC  divUion*.  the  ceiit.e  one  of  w  ..i-.h  h.i->  an  I.;.:.-.  •  Th..  ,..:... .  .  ■!  ...;.:....  ;...n  ^ ..»  .ir  p..rt..>^.-r.ur.:  «. -^ 
order  ot  ^.x  cduuiiis  above  the  basement,  <ro^vnvd  hv  an     '"'••'«•'••  ^' ■■«.■■  r  •     .*'"..    m  i:\.-:  ■•  ...h  Un^t-tiry  u.\ }.  :.-*■ 


PAR 


259 


PAR 


Arc  dc  TEtoile  is,  without  exception,  the  most  gi- 
rtork  of  its  kind  either  in  anlient  or  modern  times; 

we  perhaps  j;ive  a  heller  general  idea  of  its  colossal 
ons  than  by  ^^tating  th'at  eight  such  structures  as 
!  Har,  London,  wmild  stand  within  the  great  arch, 
four  in  depth  and  as  man^'  above  them,  the  arch  or" 
>ile  being  4711.  lUni.  wide,  96ft.  Gin,  high,  and  73ft. 
h.  Tins  structure  is  perfectly  insulated,  and  forms  a 
hose  ]ilan  is  147  feet  by  73,  and  its  height  162,  the 
f  which  extraordinary  dimensions  is  greatly  enhanced 
impliciiy  of  I'oiin  and  its  solidity;  the  outline  being 
in  by  columnsand  projecting  entablatures, and  there 
ily  a  single  opening;  on  each  side,  viz.  the  large  arch  in 
jction  of  east  and  west,  and  the  smaller  one  running 
rsely  through  the  plan  from  north  to  south:  the 
of  the  latter  is  GO  feet,  and  the  breadth  27J.  There 
columns  or  pilasters,  and  the  architectural  forms  are 
ngly  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  prodigiously  rich  : 
iblaturc  is  23  feet  deej),  and  the  frieze  is  entirely 

with  figures  in  relief,  best  !es  which  the  mouldings 
cornice  are  carved,  as  are  likewise  those  of  the  ar- 
i  and  imposts  of  the  arch.  An  unusual  degree  of  deco- 
is  also  bestowed  upon  parts  where  it  is  often  omitted 
lier.  namely,  in  the  passages  through  llie  structure, 
hesoffiisof  iheaichivoltsand  the  vault  are  richly  pan- 
nd  coffered,  and  the  pieis  formed  by  the  inieraecuon 
nailer  arch  are  covered  with  wreaths  and  inscriptions, 
ere  remarkable  for  nothing  else,  this  monument 
e  eminently  so  on  account  of  the  display  of  sculp- 
2ie  being  four  colossal  groups  of  sculpture,  one  on 
e  of  the  arch  in  the  east  and  west  fronts,  the  height 
1,  including  their  pedestals,  is  upwards  of  56  feet,  and 


that  of  the  figures  themselves  about  20.  Corresponding 
with  these,  and  above  the  cornice  forming  the  impost  to  the 
large  arch,  are  as  many  large  bas-reliefs.  The  attic  also 
has  a  great  deal  of  sculptured  ornament.  Within  the 
upper  part  and  attic  there  is,  besides  some  other  rooms,  a 
spacious  hall,  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  building. 

The  Colonne  de  J uillet,  erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille, in  commemoration  of  the  second  Revolution,  is  some- 
what loftier  than  that  of  the  Place  Vend8me,  but  similar 
in  ciiaracter,  yet  different  in  construction,  the  bronze  ex- 
terior of  the  shaft  consisting  of  twenty  cylindrical  bands 
or  rings,  not  altached  by  cramps,  but  fitted  into  each 
other  by  grooves.  The  capital  is  to  he  cast  in  one  mass,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  surmount  the  whole  by  a  bronze  statue. 
Since  Alavoine*s  death,  the  execution  has  been  entrusted  to 
Lenoir  and  Due. 

Under  Obelisk  there  is  an  account  of  the  Luxor  obelisk, 
now  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
Among  other  embellishments  and  architectural  works, 
cither  recently  completed  or  now  in  progress,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  on  the  quay  between  the 
Pont  du  Carrousel  and  the  Pont  des  Arts,  an  edifice  which 
partakes  of  the  Renaissance  style,  and  in  front  of  which 
havG  been  erected  the  portal  of  the  Chateau  d'Anet  and 
that  of  ChStcau  Gaillon.  There  are  also  sevoral  other 
buildings,  of  which  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to 
speak  at  present;  for  instance,  the  extensive  alterations  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Gothic  church 
by  Gau,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  &c.,  as  some  timet 
must  elapse  before  they  are  completed.  In  fact  every  year 
makes  some  addition  to  the  architecture  of  Paris. 
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A  striking  specimen  of  French   architecture  of  its  period. 

The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  by  Pierre  de  Montereau.   Length 

310  feet. 
Total  length  442  feet 
A  beautiful  Gothic  edifice,  divided  internally  into  two  stories. 

Gothic.    Length  250  feet.     Interior,  five  aisles  and  side 

chapels. 
A  fine  Gothic  specimen. 
Now  converted  into  a  museum. 
Gothic. 

Interior  Gothic. 

Two  loggie,  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  two  towers,  CorintluaiT. 
Now  insulated,  and  forming  an  upright  square  parilioiYy 

covered  by  a  dome,  and  having  a  large  open  arch  on  each 

side.     Remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  sculptures. 
Front  a  singular  and  un(*outh  architectural  mixture. 
Profusely  adorned  with  sculpture. 
Interior  Gothic. 

A  barbarous  medley,  though  rich  in  parts. 
Not  only  vicious,  but  positively  ugly  as  to  style,  neveftlielcst 

grand  and  imposing ;  garden  facade  nearly  1100  feet. 
Length  936  feet.    Twelve  semicircular  arches.     In  better 

style  than  any  of  the  later  bridges. 

A  lof  y  mass,  about  140  feet  high,  Doric  and  Ionic,  with  a 
third  order,  Corinthian,  over  centre. 

Three  orders  rusticated  ;  coupled  columns ;  stately  in  cha*- 
racter.  Interior  greatly  altered  by  Chalgrin,  &c.  The^ 
Chamber  of  Peers,  a  semicircle  80  feet  in  diameter. 

A  preposterous  com^^osition ;  facade  in  two  orders,  with; 
pediments  to  both.  Dome  of  enormously  lofty  propor- 
tions, the  height  being  177  feet,  and  diameter  only  66. 

Ilexastyle  Corinthian  portico;  octagonal  dome. 

Corinthian  portico;  four  columns,  those  at  the  angTev 
coupled  with  a  pilaster.  Dome  with  coupled  pilasters 
and  arched  windows  between  them. 

Length  576  feet;  facade  in  five  divisions,  centre  and  two 
pavilions  connected  by  Corinthian  colonnades  of  coupled 
columns,  forming  seven  intcrcolumns  each. 

A  rotunda  of  singular  proportions,  diameter  78  feet,  height 
to  top  of  dome  1 44  feet.  Low  fa9ade,  with  hexastyle  Co- 
rinthian portico. 

A  structure  marked  by  simplicity  and  grandeur.  Width 
82  feet,  depth  22  feet,  height  85  feet. 
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Ste.  O^nevidve  (Pantheon) 
Ecole  de  Chirurgie 

St.  Philippe  du  Roule  . 

Mint 

Palais  de  Justice 

La  Madeleine    . 

HOtel  Thelusson 

Palais  Royal,  street  fafade 

Lyc4e  Bourbon  . 

Th^dtre  de  I'Odeon     . 

Th6Atre  Italien  (Favart) 


Hdtel  de  Salm  (Palais  de  la 
Legion  d*Honncur) 

Pont  Louis  Seize 
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J.  n.  Mansard 
J.  U.  Mansard 
J.  H.  Mansaid 


A  simple  and  well  proportioned  mass,  rroirncu  b>  a 
fcomc  entablature,  and  an  atiic.  Width  .*6  feci,  be 

Slvle  exceedingly  heavy  and  bad.  Fa^udcC^U  kcU 
360  feet  by  230. 

Total  height  '192  foet.  dome  gildetl. 

Nearly  a  circle,  '2G0  feet  diameter. 

Uniform  elevations,  a  Corinthian  oitler  on  arcade^  A 
of  430  feet,  wiih  angles  cut  off. 
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Chalgrin 

Antoine 
Moreau,  &c. 
Conlant  dlvry 

Ledoux 

Moreau 

Brogniart 

Dew  a  illy  and 

Peyre 
Heurtier 


Rousseau 
P^rronet 


An  extensi^'o  pile  greatly  altered  and  extended  at  J 

tiroes.    Hall  of  Louis  Philippe  addi*d  by  Joley  abot 
Two  orders,  Doric  forming  a  loggia,  Ionic  on  lofty  pi 

with  arcades  between  the  columns.     Two  towers. 
Two  orders,  Doric  and  (}orinihiun. 
A  showy  architectural  facade. 
Facade  towards  the  Champ  de  Mars,  340  feet,  centp 

rinthian  tetrastyle. 
Two  duplicate  fa9adcs  towards  the  Place  de  la  Concc 
A  low  rotunda  228  feet  diameter.     What  was  origin 

inner  circular  court,  127  feet  diameter,  waseoierc 

timber  dome,  by  I^^and  and  Molinos,  1782»  vbii 

ing  burnt,  was  replaced  by  the  present  mtlalooe, 

by  Bellanger. 
Portico  18  Corinthian  columns  (62  feet  high),  dispi 

front  as  an  hexastyle. 
Greatly  praised,  but  in  many  rei^pects  venr  psor. 

the  only  good  feature  is  the  Connthian  uexastyto 

witnin  the  court. 
By  far  the  most  tasteful  specimen  of  churdi  archi 

of  its  period. 
Remarkable  for  its  simple  grandeur  uf  character. 
The  new  front  and  court. 
The  building  first  begun  at  this  period,  bat  qniUri 

succeeding  architects. 
Remarkable  fur  the  rusticated  mass  (forming  the 

pierced  by  a  single  low  arch  30  feet  wide. 
Insignificant  in  style.    The  ranges  of  buildii        loii 

towards  the  garden  were  erected  about  tbt;  m       i 
A  fu9ade  of  unusual  simplicity  and  elegance  ^ 

large  doors,  niches  and  baj»-reliefs ;  no  windowab 
The  facade  has  more  of  a  disagreeable  affectation  of  i 

than  of  either  beauty  or  propriety. 
At  one  time  greatly  admired  for  its  portico  or  be 

Ionic  colonnade,  though  poor  in  style  and  wiibi 

as  a  composition.  This  structure  was  burnt  down 
Its  chief  architectural  merit,  the  gateway  and  lonm 

of  two  rows  of  columns  on  each  side  of  it. 
A  stone  structure  of  five  flat  arches;  length  10€5  fie 
Front  two  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  with  9  areadei  m 


NiNBTESNTH  CeNTURY. 


Rue  RivoH         • 
La  Madeleine     . 

Pont  des  Arts     . 
Arch  of  the  Tuileries 


Vend6me  Column 
Arc  de  TBtoile 


Pont  des  Invalides 

(Font  de  Jena) 
Fontaine  du  Palmier 


Pbrtico,  Chamber  of  Deputies 

Bourse      •        •        .        . 

HOtet  dee  AfTairei  Etrang&rcs 
(Quai  d'Orsay) 


1802 
1804-36 

1S04 
1805-10 


1806 
1806r36 

1806 
1806-8 

1807 
1808  1S24 
1810-1837 


Percier 

Vignon,  Huve, 
&c. 

Cessart  &  Dillon 

Percier  &  Fon- 
taine 

Gondouin  &  Le- 

p6ro 
Chalgrin,    &c., 

finished  by 

Dc'bret 
Lamand6 

Bralle 


Poyet 

Brogniart  and 

Ijibarro 
BonnardandLe- 

cointe 


A  Corinthian  ]>eristyle  of  52  columns  (8  at  eadi 
feet  high,  raised  on  a  stylobate  13  feet  bigb. 

For  foot-passengers  only  :  arches  cast  iron,  piere  i 

Each  front  has  four  Corinthian  columns  (shaAa  k« 
and  bronze  capitals),  with  a  central  arch  and  te»  i 
ones. 

Stone  cased  with  bronze  reliefs;  total  height  141 

Width  147  feet,  height  I G2  feet,  depth  73  foeC  i 
feet  wide,  96  feet  high. 

Five  arches,  length  518  feet. 

A  column  on  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
on  a  globe.  Height  to  top  of  capital  49f(.  3ia 
height,  uith  statue,  56  feet. 

A  single  range  of  twelve  columns  (44  feet  high)  bei 
pediment. 

A  Corinthian  peristyle  of  64  columns  (40  feet  high 
each  end. 

An  extensive  pile,  of  which  the  projecting  portico  < 
the  facade  towards  the  quay  is  370  fcei,  ar.d  con 
two  oideis,  Duiic  and  Ionic,  surmounted  by  an  a 
each  containing  19  large  arcadei  of  windowi. 
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2G1 


^  A  R 


Vins  . 
nUiin 

Germain 

xpiatoiie 


leaux  Alts 


n 


rrouscl 


astice 

ille    . 

\i>k    . 
Corcoide  . 
e  de  Lorette 
de  Paul     . 

e  Nouvelle 

ubourg  St.  Gci- 


l)j.te. 


Archit(>ct. 


1«11-13  Gaucher 
1811       Girard 


1813 
1815  23 


Blondel,  M.  J.  B. 
Peicier  &  Fon- 
taine 


Remarks, 


1824-3 7  Duban  and  I^- 
brouste 


1833 
1834-6 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1825-36 

1837 
1839 


Alavoine 
Polenceau 


Godde  and  Le- 
sueur 

Hittorff 

I^bas 

Hittorff  and  Le- 

pere 
Froehlicber  and 

Grisart 
Gau 


A  large  circular  basin  90  feet  in  diameter,  with  other 
basins  or  terraces  rising  from  it. 

Tetrastyle  portico,  Roman  Doric  attached  to  a  square  mass, 
whose  three  other  sides  have  semicircular  projections 
crowned  by  semidomes  against  the  attic  of  the  squwe 
part 

Two  Corinthian  orders  (one  irt  columns,  the  other  in  pilas- 
ters), upon  a  basement.  The  gateway  or  screen  from 
Chateau  Gaillon,  erected  in  front  of  <he  building. 

Pedestal  stone,  column  bronze,  total  height  154  feet;  13 
feet  higher  than  the  VendOme  Column. 

Timber  and  iron,  with  stone  piers  and  abutments.  Three 
arches,  centre  one  187  feet  span,  and  161  rise.  Total 
length  558  feet. 

Interior  remodelled  and  rebuilt  chiefly  in  the  Renaissance 
style. 

Restorations,  &c.    Renaissance  style. 

Raised  by  Lebas,  October  25. 

Embellished  with  fountains  and  architectural  decorations. 

Portico,  tetrastyle  Corinthian. 


Gothic. 


ilation  of  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
)  has  been  estimated,  by  a  calculation  founded  on 
of  births,  at  upwards  of  610,000.  The  troubles  of 
ion,  and  the  emigrations  consequent  thereon, 
laterially  diminished  the  number ;  but  on  the  com- 
et which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre, 
)le  that  the  diminution  was  chucked.  The  cal- 
)rmed  in  the  years   1798-1806  exceed   that  of 

those  calculations  can  only  be  regarded  as  loose 
on>,  for  upon  the  institution  of  a  regular  census 
8,  the  population,  exclusive  of  the  military,  was 
i  only  5SU,G09.  The  next  census  appears  to  have 

7,  when  a  deficient  harvest  had  led  many  desti- 
5  to  resort  to  Paris.  There  were  then  ascertained 
I  houses,  and  22 4,922  families,  comprehending 
ividuals.  The  hospitals,  military  establishments, 
els,  and  other  places  for  individuals  not  domi- 
tained  57,424  persons;  making  a  total  of  714,596, 

less  than  105,000  (in  round  numbers)  were  pri- 
ates  of  hospitals,  or  persons  receiving  charitable 
laure,  Hist,  de  Pan's.)     In  1826  the  population 

;  in  1831,  774,338;  and  in  1836,909,126.  The 
ry  diminution  in  the  return  for  1831,  as  com- 
lIkj  preceding  return  for  1826  and  the  succeeding 
36,  was  probably  owing  to  some  unnoticed  varia- 
districVs  included  in  the  return.  A  remarkable 
le  return  for  1817,  and  which  may  be  considered 

to  the  subsequent  returns,  is  the  number  of 
?omparcd  with  that  of  houses.  Tlie  ineauality  is 
or  by  the  vast  height  of  the  houses,  which  are 
jf  eight  stories  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town, 
practice  ol  diHeient  families  occupying  suites  of 

in  tho  same  house,  a  practice  not  confined,  as 

to    the  humble  classes,    but  common,  a,s  in 

to  all  ranks. 

ents  of  various  classes  form  a  considerable  part 
ilation  of  Paris  ;  and  in  the  political  excitement 
eded  and  followed  the  Revolution  of  1830,  they 
•  conspicuous  part.  In  1828  the  Academic  Uni- 
r  University  of  Paris,  was  attended  by  from  7000 
dents  ;    it  is  the  most   frequented  university  in 

The  other  institutions  for  superior  education 
tlended  by  a  great  number  of  students,  swelling 
number  to  nearly  18,000.  There  is  also  a  con- 
lanufacluring  population;  for  in  the  variety  and 
its  productions  of  industry,  Paris  may  vie  with 

of  the  world.  The  carpets  of  the  manufactory 
)nnerie  and  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins  are  well 
The  two  establishments  are  now  united  at  the 
Cashemire,  silk,  and  woollen  shawls;  light  wool- 


lens, cotton  goods,  hosiery,  gloves,  hats,  embroidery,  lace, 
and  other  articles  of  fashionable  attire ;  jewellery,  gold  and 
silver  plate  and  trinkets,  clocks  and  watches,  bronzes^  and 
musical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  instruments; 
paper-hangings,  household  furniture,  carriages,  saddlery, 
leather,  glue,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  liqueurs,  and  confectionary 
are  made.  Dyeing,  printing,  engraving,  and  lithography; 
the  manufacture  of  salts,  acids,  oxides,  and  other  chemicals ; 
the  refining  of  sugar,  tallow-melting,  the  distillation  of 
brandy  from  potatoes,  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
potato-starch,  are  carried  on  with  considerable  activity.  The 
number  of  periodicals  published  is  estimated  at  300.  The 
trade  of  the  place  comprehends  the  above-mentioned  articles 
and  others  requisite  for  the  supply  both  of  the  town  itself 
and  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  emporium.  The  great 
manufacturers  of  Lyon,  Rouen,  and  the  other  chief  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  provinces,  have  their  agencies  and 
their  depots  at  Paris.  The  Seine  furnishes  the  principal 
means  of  w&ter-carriage :  it  is  navigable  for  barges  and  other 
small  craft.  The  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  which  opens  a  com- 
munication with  the  country  to  the  north-eastward,  termi- 
nates in  the  basin  of  La  Villette,  just  outside  the  w^ll  of 
Paris,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city;  and  the  canals  of 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis  open  a  communication  between 
the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  and  the  Seine.  The  canal  of  St. 
Martin  enters  the  Seine  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  opposite 
the  island  Louvier:  its  termination  toward  the  Seine  is 
formed  by  the  gare  (basin  or  dock)  of  the  Arsenal.  The 
canal  of  St.  Denis  opens  into  the  Seine  at  the  town  of  St. 
Denis,  a  short  distance  north  of  Paris  in  the  direct  line, 
but  a  much  greater  distance  following  the  winding  of  the 
river. 

In  1824  and  1825  about  15,000  or  16,000  barges  and  other 
craft  arrived  at  Paris,  besides  trains  of  fire-wood  or  timber 
floated  down  the  main  stream,  or  its  atfluents  the  Marno 
and  the  Oisc.  Wood  is  the  principal  fuel  consumed  at  pre- 
sent, but  the  consumption  of  coal  is  gaining  ground,  llie 
principal  articles  conveyed  by  the  river  in  boats  are  wine 
and  brandy ;  grain,  pulse,  and  flour ;  butter,  fish,  and  fruit ; 
groceries,  spices,  salt,  and  oil ;  hay  and'straw ;  bricks,  tiles, 
and  stone ;  cottons,  linens,  and  other  woven  goods ;  iron 
and  other  metals ;  earthenware  and  glass ;  soap,  tobacco 
and  snuff,  soda,  drugs,  paper,  &c.  For  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions there  are  numerous  markets,  covered  or  open.  Tlie 
corn-market  {Halle  auxBlcs)  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Louvre.  The  principal  granary,  known  as  the  Grlnier  de 
Reserve,  extendis  along  the  side  of  the  gare  (or  basin)  of  the 
Arsenal,  which  opens  into  the  Seine :  it  is  an  immense 
building,  commenced  by  Napoleon,  but  never  finished  to  the 
extent  at  first  proposed.    It  is  above  1700  feet  in  length. 
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and  al)oiit  7  J  fcM  lii^'li.     The  l>a:*enieiit  is  a  storehouco  for  '     ArmTi- 

'  I'lUl'll! 

IX.    De  la  Citr,  dc  rArbcnal,  dc   Tile  St.   L-u  *.  i. 


winv  iuA  o;l.     N.»i>ol.''oM  .kMtincd  lo  erccrl  a  large  coNered     '»'-••""■'»•  Qiunii^r. 


nieal-inarUoi  {llulh'  <i  ia  Viandi')  ikmf  the  Ilaih?  uuT  lilcx. 

The  spaci' cloaivd   f -r  the   jiurpo^e  (about  3(>U   feet   by  175 

feet)  has  b.-cii  tilled  up  wiih  wooden  btalU.  and  i«>  appropri- 

aiL'il  as  ii  iuarkt>i-])lu<'c  i'«ir  meat:    it  is  siipphed  witii  water 

hy  six   louMtains   fixed  a<;:iin^t  the  wall  {bunies-jfmtaiupxh 

TiiC  poultry  iiiarkt't  (Marr/tc  a  fa  I'ulaiUe)  is  on  the  south 

bank  ot  the  Suine,  opposite  I^  Ctte.    It  is  a  covere<l  market, 

ab  lUt  I'dU  f(*et  lon<;  and  160  \riilc.  divided  into  three  parts 

bv  rows  of  pillar^  and  iron  rails.     The  fish-maiket,  near  the  ,  -n. 

I'lalle  it  la  riande.  or  meat  market,  is  a  covered  budding.    P^^'^y?  ^''*^l  ^*"«^*»  a  »"*'»'»'*^  (mayor)  preMdes.     There  i^  i.- 

supported  by  a  jTrt-at  number  of  columns.    The  Marchc  d  v  I  ""Ji^^^  _"f  iJ^^'  I'^'^S**'  ^"  «?'**'  "/ A^**-'  ^''''^'^*  nrr-nd.,^!;. : .. 


rilotel  de  Villc. 

X.  Des  Invalided  de  la  Monnaie,   de    St.  Tlvm* 

d*A(|uin.  du  Fauboiiru:  St.  Germain.  ^ 

XI.  Du  LuNembouri;,  du  Palais  do  Justitv,  de  TEiVst 

de  MMicinc.  de  la  Surbonne. 

XII.  De  rOb^ervatoire,  de  St.  Jacques,  du  Jaril..i  ti-  < 

Plantes,  de  St.  Marcel. 

Each  arrondis>eme:it  ha'*  a  separate  iiiairio,  or  lu*:: ; 


Lu: 
mai 
by 

rX'rs/'"'nur/w'r;/Ar/'7^^^^^^^  ,  ^''^''^  consists  of  the  lown-sL-rjeants  and  a  niunir.pa:  rl.ti 


the  sal.'  oldhrv  art:.los  than  provisions,  as  the  wn..l  depnf,  '  r;"fpii'rsu  who  are  distributed  in  ih-ir  barracks  or  -lui.  -. 
theeloth-l:all.thclcathL.r-uallor>kin-market.&£c.  Theiean^  M'*"''"  ^^'"^  *^^'».  '^''^S"  fmrin^-pumps  called  /om;^*  .i  /  u 
fiveahattn.iNor  -en.Tal  ^lau-bier  hou>es.  in  the  outskirts  of  .  (hrt-;*!'"'"!*-).  with  immense  re<erv«.irs,  in  the  w«i«:i  y  t\ 
the  viu,  three  on  the  north  sidr  of  the  Seine,  and  two  cm  ''  "*^*  *'">'  *'"  *"^  opposite  banks  ot  the  Seme.  Tiu-;.  -•..  - 
the  so'ith  side,  fomni.'iuvd  bv  Napob'on.and  linished  under  '  Pjv  water  to  many  of  the  fountains,  and  are  worke<n.y  *irir.> 
thcB.uiboii.:  tluvaieof  t;*ieal  extent,  and  under  excel-  *»"- s'M»Ply  «d  water  is  generally  by  pubKC  f ^uniam*.  b  I 
lent  re"nlat.o.i.       '  ""^  comiiiunly,  as  with  us.  by  pipes  fu*-ni&hing  a  >uri=!y  t.* 

A  considerable  part  of  the  southern  quarter.4  of  Paris  (in- I  ^'*!:F-\."*'"'J**- „       ,     .        ..  «    .  «        «      i    • 

eluding  the  Luxembouij!  I'alaee.  the  churches  of  Sle.  (ie-  ■      »'-^>»"^'l'»^' Hcvohit ion  ot  17 s'.).  Paris  possessed  o^ 


preseni  bmial  places  are  without  the  enclosure  of  'the  city  f*>^l>-six  other  esiabli-hmeiils  for  women.  Arcordmg  lo  :uc 
walls:  that  of  Mont  Louis,  better  known  as  the  cenieterv  o'f  *""^  ed»:i.m  uf  Malte  HruiKParis,  1^32 »,  there  «eie  Joriyor? 
Pdre  La  Chaise,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  ci^v,  is  'the  ^''^^^""lic  places  cf  wor>lnp.  namely  two  baailic*.  or  pnn-.'  i. 
principal.  '  '  ehurches.  twelve  chui dies,  and  twenty-seven  chapels-ofiiaf- 

The  tillire*  of  the  ^reneral  irovernmont  and  the  buildings  I  There  were  very   few  ecelcsiasiical  cummuniiie*  for  men 


Which  the  Lhamher  of  I'eers  meeU  in   the  Luxembourg     oumi:  o.m-r  |n.M  w>  oi  v.i.rMiip  iia^e  siiire  wen  auucfi. 
palace,  and  the  niamber  of  Depusies  in  a  building  annexed         ^^'*-'  ^'**^*^  "^  **'^'"  >t'>]»ecling  the  in>tituliuiis  for  pruna:y  "r 
to  the  nourb..n  palare.     The  hotel  ,  or  the  otliecs  of  the    ^*l^*»"tMitary  instruction  appheable  to  thenrcseiil  liiuc    Vi 


exec 
the 

Palais 


•u:i\e  jiovernment.  are  ehicHv  in  the  neighbourhood  of    <'*»^^^*g^'*  ">'  public  schooU  „f  a  hij^her  grade  there  arc  sen  :. 

Tuilerie-i:    the  chief  cuurls  (,f  law  arc''  held    in    the     "a"»^'b'.  those  of  Loins  le  (Iiand,  of  Henri  IV.,  of  St.  La;'N 

lisdeJiistue.  in  the  island  of  La  Cite.     The  Cour  de    '>f  1^<J"»^"»».  «*'^  l«arlemi;:mM.f  Sie.  Barbe.  and  of  Stam-li- 


military  ilivisi.n.  whuh   includes  the  departments^  oV^S^^^^^^^  ^*^  rei;an]ed  as  eijuivalenl  to  a  univcrfriiy  ihoit;rh  Witb 

Seine  et  Oi.e,  Seine  el   Marne.  AiMie,  Oise,  I^uret,  and  «  **"■  "^»»^'.  *»»"*  nearly  Hmki  .studeiitN.-    and  the  lecture*  ^.n 

Eure  et  Loir,  are  aUo  at  Pans.  "  natural  philosophy  at   the  Janlin  des  Pjantes  are  alleu«Ud 

K'T  the  p'.:rpo-r>  of  mnnhij  al  irovernment,  Paris  [^  di-  *?   •^'**'**.  K'''*""'*-      The  Kojal  C'onserxaloiy  of  Arts  bkiS 

vided  into  i\\elvt>  p.irts.  eailed  *aiTondi«semeii*s,*  whi'-h  are  Trades  is  atteiidid  by  about    KU'ti  pupils.     To  theie  ciai 

ftubdivhledea<-h  into  l.iur  '<iiiar:jeiV  ((|narlersi,  as  fullowa: '''r'  ^'^'^-^  '''*^'  1  *••'>*« «  '•:  i'*   Sel.o  .1,  the  !»rh<)<ds  of  niedicn  -. 

of  asti.iiuii:iv  C'.t  tlio  C>ii-erva!iir\ ).  t»f  engineeiing.  of  luu- 

^■•'"■'  I  Hij!.  of  inu'ie  a:id  i>r;e  ;::;.!  tlranntie  eloeuli-  n,  vi  the  live 

**^'"  '*                                    cj...rt.:t.  '  :iri^;  jiiitl  a  iiumber  if  other-,  e-pi-nailv  the  normal  M-h  - 1 

I.       I)n  RMiile.  des  Tinlerie-.  des  Chaini:;  Elysi'v.*.   dr  for  the  m-tr'ution  .,f  Seoii-i^.     Tiie  Museum  ol  NatLrti 

1 1  1*1  lie  Vi»n'liin)e.  :  IIi»t(»ry.  a;il  t!  i'  Meiia  i-iie   aiil    Hiiiunic   (iaiden  i«i 

IL      iK*  la  (Ijmi-s/-.  <rA:itin.  de  FiMileau.  du   Palais  kimun  as  tiie  .Lird:n  de<>  i*iante-)  eo.ineete<l  with  it,  aier.ru 

Kov.il.  di|  r.MihiiiM\i  MoiitlU'irtre  a'ld  v.jluaM"  e  .l:ei'l;i.ins. 

III.     D'l   iMiibiur-    1*».-*  iinieie.   de    Montiuartre.  de  -      Tht  le  are  sexentren  iin)H>ii:iiii  bl.rarie*,  sixof  them  puM..' 

St.  Kustu-h.-.  d'l  M.iil.  nam  ly.   the  K.n^'s   Lioiar).  with  ahi  ve  ."itMMMtU  voiumt« 

I\.     I)'   S!     Il)ii..  •'.   des  .M  ii-eh/'s.  ciu   L-mire,  de  la  m».M"ii  .MsS.,  I.e:oii.ii(r,UMii:ra\»ii^;-.  an  Mou.Ut'O  nieiLiUanl 

IJ.nitjue  il.'  J-,.iii,v.            ^  cjuis;    the    Lihr.ii)  of  thi-   ,Vi  eiial,  >Mlh    iMi.Oi'O    voUltnci 

A  .      I)e  i;  ...iie^  N   iiv.  llo,.  d»i  Taiili  luri;  St.  Den  -.  du  |  and  ji  :  o  MSS. ;  ilie  L'hr.u\  of  Sir  C!«'ne\ieve,  «ith  I  li,«i'C 

r.in' i.ii'^:  St   Mjr  Ml.  de  M..i;t.»gneil.  \oluiiies  aiirl   Jmm»    MSS.  ;"   the    M.n/ann    Library   tal'the 

\  I.     D'.  T  iiij  le   .1.  s  L-nil  ard-.  ile  l.i  P..iie   .St.  Diins,  ■  Palais  «Us  Heaux  .Vri^' ;  the  Citv  Libvary :  and  that  of  the 

TMi     f>i  *^'  ^'"  ^^  '•'"'■''  "•<  ' -inip-.  Musentn  ..f  Najuial  ni»t..r>  nt  the  Jjidi'n  des  Piante«.    Uf 

>  II.    Iir-  .  .r.,    .1  •  S  I  nte  A^ujf,  .lit  .Montde-l'ir-ie,  du  |  the  libnr..^  .i<it  ..pen  tn  the  pul-he,  xhe  principal  is  that  of 


Map  I.  *  S:   .1.  .in. 
VIII.  Di".  <^u;:./.»-\.r^;j..  Me   Popiiieyurt,  du   raub-.nrg 
St.  Aiitume,  du  Mum  is. 


tlie    Ills!.: nte.  uiiii   7u.(:uw  \idiinies.     The  Palaro  of  the 
I>iuvru  i.s  devute<l  ti  collections  of  paiiitinga^  slalUMi| 
l«  connected  with  the  flno  urt& 
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Til*  r*'  :in»  huiuiT-Mift  Kjii:u1  »m'uHi-,  :ii  ti.o  Uiid  of  >  puMislictl. but  Mhich, bi-1;(i]i  Nirol-oii  tnys.cuntuiii!! ' MVeim. 
»^.  ..  i"  ti.  ■  Ii.i'i.iiit*  I //.A'f/  •  .V:/j  /M'"',  \kli:ru  t'>r  u  Itiiii;  !  |':ii'tiriilai>  of' n -ti' <'i»iMr  1  in  I'io Ia;::i'r  lli-ioiv  ;*  and  snme 
lii.i  -  •  ■:•  '■:.  :•  !i  I  I  iii  li'i  '.i.i;)«'.i  •«  (••r,  a^  :lu*\  aiu  ulhcr  um  k^,  wlin'ii  an*  imw  IhnI,  atf  atiritiwitftl  to  inin  uii 
ti  .!j|.'  i.  .1  •  ;.  II"  o.  'l.f  /  ;  if  •tti'  /'  /«/  //•»•.  tlu*  Af^iMnns  1  ilu*  duulitliil  nutltmity  »»!'  H.-K-  and  l*,!s,  iSonii.*  t  Id  luiliccft 
'i* »  >  I'  .  V  i- «  /'#»  /.f/i.'-.*  »/  h  I-  »  /.  /.'.'I"!.  ai;il  i/'«  I  lit*  lilt  IIi>tifr>  >|>t.':ik  •»!  It  an  htvitiniii<;  at  tl.v*  (Tuaimn  of 
/•  i  I  Ir  ^  \  [it. II  !■• . /.  -ii^'.  ii. .:  •!  I.  i>  i:i(i{  j1  ami  |»  .Iiii-  Itheworll:  and  mi  ihii  arcciini  it  lia<i  Im'oh  ronjectuied, 
t...  T  1  If  .  I.  .-ii.-.  :i  .id-li-'cl  liv  l.'iU.-  1*1.;.  jij.*,  liii.' {irc^ciil  j  thou^li  mtli  nu  iTultuinht).  that  ihr  lu^tuncal  rnnipiU* 
U      :      ,l'.«T:i.  I   N\i.i>N\i.  titin  aM-rilK*  I  t<i  liio  rirtiiiniis  p«•|^tilla.:l>  Maiii.fw  tif  Went- 

1  •••'  >:  ;.  I  .f  i;.^'i:h(:><U'>  :iit'  iiiit.:«niU«.  T}i4*ri*  air  '  nilii'»tL-i.  may  h  ail\  '.  a\i'  Item  the  r->ni{M-s;,i  ,n  «it' Matthew 
»  \>  ■•:•-  -I  .  ■  I  -  li^*-  ■*.  »'.«  :n  : -.  tluM:iiir.:wy.  'i'lio  iimHi  |  l'aii<«.  Hut  (■\i-ii  i»f  i1ii>  His:.<iv  wiiu'ii  li'riiH  his  n.iiiu*.  tlie 
Ml.  ■  t  ti.>  •  i  111  I-  ii  iuit.r..iv  .  xifiUl^i-  lilt*  lli'tii'l  Oii-u,  in  I  {)i>rtiiiii  t  vUndni;^  i.>  tlu'  vi-ar  I '_'.{->  is  vcvv  LliU*  in  *t\*  tlinii  a 
Hi-  .-  lii'i  .1  Lit  I.'  .  i>t  ;ii  rn:  .tiii  lifopiiaU.  ilie  llocl  de^  '  trati^Ciipl  fruui  tiii*  wurl;  nf  R«ui*r  di-  \Vi>nd<i\i'i-.  Windle* 
Iix  .  -l-  -.  irnii*  .1..-  .il-  '  liiiiiii-n  li'tipM'r*.  (»r  aovliiiiin.  sliur,  nr  WiinUir,  \ftliii  ii  >aid  U\  haveaUti  Ihimi  a  iiiuiik  uf 
).  I  ii  .111  .«!.««•  .( lit  It  i«  .:  w'l  lit'  .uii*'  Ch'tntt,  lor  rclu'vni^  I  he  iiin  nasi  cry  ui'  St.  AliiaiiV  Maliicw  I'ans  utitii  with 
till- -I  -(it  .ti*  .ti  liit-ir  irun  lialii(.iii<iii-» :  thi'^i?  bureaux  diiilii-  Cdiifeidentblu  s|*irit  and  rhriu.iral  il.«|dny  ;  nnd  Iiih  work, 
l.j.i  11. II. ..1. it  ..ii"-it  l.5U'<.Miti  tiahr^,  (ir  tiO.uiMi/ .  ami  re-  wliicli  i'^  cuntiiiiu-d  t«>  tin*  death  nf  lli-nry  111.  t.vik  \'17'2) 
lit-M-  t.  *.n  i.i'.iM  <i  I.I  ;(i,eii(i  |M*!<iun4.  i  lie  re  aiua\arieiy  •  bv  Willuni  Ki!>han/er.  aiinther  ni.iiik  of  tb«*  ^a1lle  ubliey, 
tf  i-i  .rr  i:.^'..i«i[:  •ii'^  t  ir  alliKdin;;  rtdicl*  tif  i;i\iii^  eiu-  hai  been  the  chief  aiilh-iiiiy  ei<niin.iii)\  relii'fl  lipttii  fur  the 
|i"Vi:ii-.il  III  III*  di^iiti:ti*,  iiiid  vant  kiinis  are  «h.^trib'ite4l  hi*>tory  nf  that  rei.;ii.  I';*  *>;>:r.t  ho\«e\er  i«  MHiiewhat 
txi'iv  \fii  (bi.M.i:h  thr  iih-diiiiii  uf  tiie  cleruy.  Neatly  •  liereely  and  narrouly  Kii;!h>li:  ami  rruiu  the  fiveduiii  with 
X\  I  iiiii'hr  I  l>  :ii-til  M  ^'il>l•ei  exi'-t  aiuJli^  the  Working  .  uhidi  be  ln^el•4Il•l  a^:ain«t  Mb:tl  be  re^ardN  a<>  tin*  li^urpa- 
..»«'«-.  '  tioiu  III'  :be  t>a|i:il  ^ee.  liiiiuaiiiit  uriUTs   }ii\e  ulvka\H  ex- 

I'l  iH  «'  .!i!.i.!i«  niMiieriu**  |  I:!*-!--*  i-f  aiiiUM*!neiif.  There  I  ]  res<»e(l  >tri!ig  di«'alt!*taeiiiiii  t -prnally  uuh  hi;*  aceoiuilH  of 
\i  ■  '^I'iii.il  i:.>>t:r«"«  uhIiM  lli«*  i-ir«'.>it  I'f  ibe  ti>\«ii  wall,  and  .  eri'leMaai;eal  all'airi.  Canl'nal  IVin  i-iu>.  while  ailniiltin^ 
u.iii  f«  I'cxuiid  li.i*  iiariM'io:  li.f  iiiii'>i  retii.it Ualde  r«.r  their  bi*«  tiieiils  iii  utlier  ri"«]eri**.  eh:ira<*Ti'ii-»e'«  biiii  a.<*  aniinatvtl 
ail  litt'i-riii..!  bcautv  aii'  I.l);ii''ri  i.  »iai<|iii'.  Ix>  (iraiid  by  a  nuM  deleriunieil  hustiuiiy  to  ibe  a|Mi<«luhe  see  t*  amnio 
i)|i<'i.i,  1.1)  )•' i.t.  ill  <l  I^' '1  111' i.ii'  l'.i\iiit.  l*ublii' balU  are  iiifen<*i!»Hiiiio  in  apohtnlieatii  ^edo1l^).  Or.  I.iii^iiid  i;ovs 
e  Miini-ii.,  .1.1  )  .iLf  li  MW'.r.d  h  ».!!  in  iuiiiui«T  and  \»iiitt>r;  '  iiiueli  fartbiT  :  'It  ui»\  ajipear  iliMdi(iU>.*  lieKa\fi,  *  to  K|K'ak 
and  tin'  I  iblM'  i.i. 'if  c.  f  tier  ilU  t.if  ^nnliii^  uf  the  hai->li)v  nf '.lii>  ra\<uii  He  lii-!i>i  laii :  b..l  llii<<  I  iiia\  >a\,that 
'J  iiili .  '  <«  a:.>l  I  t  1.  •  IVi.  I  1  U  \A\,  a. I'l  the  It  iii.ev.inU  ..le  ,  ubeii  I  etiuid  (iintnint  hi>  )•]:*'«  ^^.tb  au;hri:tie  iiVniiU  or 
ni.ii  ;i  Im  fill  ii!i- I.  (iiini:  '.  :.  •u>i"«\ii-i'i' iJi.iii-iiiii!*  ami  niiit  b  j  ei)nli-fn|>«'ra:y  \t  »iter«.  I  haxe  m  in  >t  iiisJai.eio  liiuiul  thu 
lit  i|iir.i  nl  :  ii  li.i^  )m-.-ii  (•.imt^id  ibat  1  I.mu.m  o  tr.tiir*'.  di<^eiepanev  bi'1\wen  them  >••  :;ii-al  a>  to  ^i\e  ti»  bit  iiarr*' 
i-r  .i'lit  it  :  lit.e- Ii.' .  wi'ii'  ai.iidaii.  ii-ki- 1  111  thi  te  |).ai-i  s.  The  t.\e  the  up)  earaiirc  iif  a  iiim.imi'  laider  than  a  biNtory.* 
e-l.toL-limi'iitt  u  -I  h' ■■n  --d  \>*  lli<' i:->\t-intnt  i.l,  and  )ahl  a  It  i«  .ii|in:tted  b'Ut\er  in  the  «tMilt-nee  ulnrb  lliitnedialvly 
bei^v  .iiii.mI  iiuta  t'<M  (iii-.r  r\iM.  .\e  |iii\iii-^e.  Hnl  H.iu't-  p  e('edf>»,  tlut  th.i  hi>'.ii\  iir  inin.inre  *  e-mlaiiis  many 
llir  i.«  iiin.:i^' III  I  "  '^  till' o)  •[- tn  I  t  li  en-iM4  1.3«  hei  It  tb>-  i  ui  ii* 'ul  and  «kiinii  \ali.jlili' il  ■  iiineni^  ;'  *  but  the  writer/ It 
riinl.niiC'l  -(ixM!*;'.  ]  t  a  ii.i.-i--»  o' « \i'i\  kiii  I,  pel-i  f  und  i*  a-ldrd,  '  ai'i*ii«l>-mi' i  !••  l.i-li  lie  ^ii'ut,  \i  bfll.er  elerjy  or 
|Ni\.iti'.  .Ill'  ,in:iiri.>i4i  ..I  l*,ii  :■«  Ntiily  niielbiiil  of  llh*  la.t%,  •!  fnt  !«•  h.i\e  r.-llritt  d  iiiid  ]>tesf*r\i-d  e\ei  \  liialii  U»U!( 
('!] 'i<!ren  li<>ri  m  l*.iiii  aii>  iL.'.'i'inM'e.  Tb**  iiuiiibiT  ••!  J.->l  ot-.iiui.ii.i  ..«  ,ii:i  i  .hti' that  r  itild  ^lahrV  hit  i-i  ii*M>ritiu«di»* 
iK-.-.in^  iiii;>i:Miiiit -1  III  tiii*  di  pai  .tiu  i!  of  Seine  iiuv  i.ti  a  ]'  «iti  •!;  *  Wili  I'l  •If-l.iiil  riilii*-.  uu  ibe  olher  hand,  Mat- 
\eail\  axei.i.:**  l»-  i-«'iii).i!i  d  .it  .•  .  •«  iK  ibi  «  I'aiit  |ia<<  1 1-.  n  a  t'.txuMite,  in  p:iij>(iiniin  !••  the  ditltke 

tlhitauie.  Ih\t'ti-'  i*'-i,»ffU''.  f*ui  >•.•!  M  jr  iff  V  /''.t  ■».  '  hi*  bai  iiirurii-d  I'l.-iii  I'le.r  ti|jiom*tiN.  Nii'«'hiiti  *a)«,  'The 
In  Inn  '<\>i.,  I'aii  .  1  <  ."• ;  M  .iifl'..;  . /'i  ii  ./.■  rn- <•;.'<;  ^i-  uhfle  bi-ik  um-iiU-'^:'*  a  hiva*  deal  nf  r.iiidoiir  ai.d  exart- 
Imr-fs  '  .  'ik\  i<l  .  IVt..'^.  i-i.\  I  >,'  :  l!.ii;<i.  .l/i«''v«'  >/#  nei»  in  lu  auth>ii,  wIm  ii.,  iii<»hf<>  un  Uiib  mi  faitu  iilar  a  re- 
f  »«•  .  .  Ill'  'i/f»,  I*. Ill-,  I  -.1  ;  ;  lu-ti  '•■.Hiiiti'  iix  :;itti  hit-ur  t '■  t-  laiimi  of  the  liraxe  repuNr*  vri\i'ii  b)  ni.niy  i»f  nur  fMinren  to 
t' I  «'■'..  l*aii«.  l-il  :  *l*aM  and  i-  lli^i<  i.i»l  Seeiien.'  in  liie  u«iitpin|;  iomit  of  the  li"iniiii  '«i  r,  ibat  it  ii  a  wonder 
th-    /i-.i/'V''  '  '*'  '.'i"'i»"r'  A      I./'  .'    '   »  '  b  iw  iiurb  an  lieri'tiral   bftiMV  laine  lusnr\i\f  lliiiA  lon^;.' 

r  \Ui^.    It  \^1N   i}\*.     ;  Si  iM  .  I  >,;>... 'nu-nl  ■  |  At  on«>  tune,  it  »eeinst.  ii   u-ed  to  bi-  alliiiiir  I  by  tlie  Uniuaii 

I'AKIS,   AliltK'      j.U\<»i  ^!M^  ;     *  '  Caibwbri   that    ibe    punted   Matthew   l*jr:t  \mi    m    many 

I'.VUls  M  MlllllW,  M.ti  h  111  ii'i  lilt  lit*  end  nf  the  liuniit  a  mere  iniHh*rii  fabriealioii  <*f  the  Rriorniei*;  but 
tui  tr.  h  I'l  .ill. r\.  li>ii.«  till'  1 1  ^1  I  ii'*  l:il<::  111  th.'  Helii-dirtiiie  Wattt.  bv  «'iilluliii^  all  the  liiallitM'iipt  i>i)ie^  be  enldii  flnd» 
iii<-i.  i-ti  :\  •  I  N'.  Ai'  iti*^  ill  IJir,  a.i'i  l.i  1  i:.f.e  ill  I'Jj'i.  ami  noiin^  the  varioiit  read.ii^>,  pio\ed  ibat  tbeie  was  iio 
Ai...  *''  ii.i'     Illy  ii.   id''  .1    -I   111-'  1..-  tii.ii  ill.   hci-ii   u-i'iirdi  d     f«iiiitdaliMii  fnv  tbi-«  ehui^**. 

It  a   ]  Miiii-\   l.i'  ii..t  !«■  ii  Nt'r.wn.  ht  «    ::.u.a.iil  xl' ili«  !»")•«*.  >       I*AIIIS,  aho  ijIKil   Al.UX  A  N  DKU,  m f  the  inont 

to  i.iii.il,,^  <»  iiiii  !•  '.-*  int  i..t<i  ihe  ni>-.i-t'>ii--  t  ^1  ilili«.iiiii-iili  I'idvbia'.eil  rbai..''ii'i<>'  of  ibe  iiiUh'.e  n^i*.  i->  o.n  I  Im  ha\e  been 
•  •II  ill  >u;)<i\.  %- lilt  h  II  i*o..ii«  hi-  h  I  •  lb>' I  :i  dil  if  biviiii;  Ui*' •'•ni  ul  I'naiu  and  lltruba  In  < 'idm 'lUi  ii<'i' .•!  an  alarin- 
I  .  •  r.  I  u  i:;i  '.I' tl  ih.i.i .  and  -Xt- •'^'*  lli-  i<«  «aid  In  ba\t'  :i  ^  «lreain  ui.irli  b;-*  iii>'tb«r  bad  ]  ;i'vi  .ii«  in  bii  Inrlh, 
«.|  •  I  I.  .  1  I  I  t;.i  1 IV  t.T  ill'  in  111  .  ii:  1  t  I  1.  i%i'  (ihi.uiu*  1  1*1  i.ilil  i;a\e  I. till  to  a  •i.i\i'  li>  be  e\;->i«i  d  u\  ••.!  Munlit  Ida. 
%  i:  I  I  ■  •  ,'.  iMt<  .:  ^  !    r  (  .  '  Ii    -M  I  «it\  I'l  t  Ki>.d    tiiitiU^li    bi^     'I  ii**  iiiilrt  u.it  ••!  t  '.i  ■!,  but  i  p-'ii  leUii  ..i:  ^  at  ili«*  et.d  of  fi\u 

ii.:ti.. -Ml --   .ulii    'i.i'.    Li    ,:        ll.'>a>   i..i;i  .:i<'iiU   «iiiln:iicd  all     d.ivs  l>i  the  'pot   uluii*  h<-  l..:d  v\\ I  !)•  '  liil.int.  he  fuUIld 

!j.'  h'lii...!,^  .I'll  -I  ..'1.1 .'  i-t  1..H  ..  .1-.  li--.!  «  llsi  111- f!)  and  ih.il  behadUe:i  iiiii*. -I  h\  a  IliI.  Tlu- ^'.a^e  t-Mik  the  vhlM 
b.'*:  ■•  ^.  «>i  i>  II.  p -etix .  p.iinli.. ;,  ar  !iiti  I  ..  :e,  ami  a  piae*  !•>  i.i<»  uwii  home  a:.il  bii>n.!il  h.iii  i.p  iii  «.;  r  ot  hi4  Millf, 
til  .4I  kii  iM.t  ]-^i-  I  r  ii.iina:  n  •«  aie  lei  l%o.-i' 1  aiimn::  btt  iie-  \  am.  ii'JT  the  «bi  )iit  .'U  ni  M  .nnt  Id  1.  W  iu'ii  I'liri-  (;'ew  up, 
I- •ni:  li<'h.iienl'»  l>\  \\\^  l...i^;.i;-h>  r^  i>i-  ]  a-.f^xriiU.  IIi<.  ,  hi*  I'lC.itiie  dik1iii,2n.«l!i-d  bv  Isit  I  eair.\  an  1 -'h  n.'t.i.  and  in 
M'  .11  nx  I*  i  •  •  pi--t-rvel  bv  iii<  bi^l-iiV  1  \  ICit^-ht.i  I.  er.iiileil  ('<nM-i|iie(iec  ^^f  hi^  <»m-i  r^ii  .n  lep-  hi. -^  ti  e  aia.  r.«  *'f  wild 
■  ll>t";.a  Mil  'I.'  whii-li  lu'iiMi  wiiii  Ii.i- Ni'.  .0.111  C  »ii')n^«t.  bia^Na'i'l  r  Idwr".  iv  1- -.ud  lu  ba\e  «ib:.i  h«  1  ihi*  luine  of 
.1  id  i-iiitir-  il.«»n  In  111.'  \t-.ti  tit  llu*  auliioi''*  tleilll.  (If  tins  '  Alexamler  (lriilil4iX*£M»«i.  lli*  \iu!i  al^iT-aau!"  i«ro^t;tM.>d  by 
\t  ik  til*  f  '.'luuiEi^  ari*  the  iinnttd  i-dili.ii'^  :  I.  Kuh.  I.<in.,  bin  part-nt*,  and  rere.\td  ut  (I  eennrt  id'  li.»  fatlif.  .  but  b«- 
I  I.*  l.el.'ii  1  In  Ai  h.'ii-lii  p  l*iihiv:  J  Till..  Ti^i.n  iZii:ii  bi.  i  fo.e  be  b'i'l  hi-  llufk.-  hi'  l*  >,\t'\  l.*  ba\ei:.\iii  Ihal  celeiiratiMl 
!•  ■  I.  a  ni.'n*  ii-|  i.ii*.  I  i  II. e  ]•  ■  r.-  l.n.;  ;  '••  Ki-h.  I>ii  ,  I«i-M  '  d«'i-t'»iuti  in  fa^mii  i»l  tni-  "niiimi  luaiil\  nf  Aphtudito 
I  ;-  I  I  %  .1.'  I  :  . -.  I  lit,  <  li  rd  \'\  !>.-.  W  i!'.ani  \V..ii*.  .  (Vi>nu«\ine  n<ieiiiiL-ii('e  1  f  wltii-Ji  be  nht.m.td  II4  ii-:.j.  but 
1  l«l.  1*...".  l-  !.  -Ml  ■.  l'»l  .  1.  i.l'.*!.  \'i  .il'-*.i  ii  .  «n.  al  li.e  >aiiie  time  Ir-ii  j:'.l  lij-ii  iiii.i*i  l"  .inl  ll  •■  v  hule 
'.\  .  ;i  .-i  •  .11.'. .,  I-  .  ■■•v .  1.  i  .M  .  lv\i»  \....;n!.  '  !•  <«  i»»\,i.i»ijs  'l'i";.iii  nui'  li.e  im^  hn-ahle  «  niili')  if  lle.'.i  iJur."  and 
:i  I  1.  >.;«  .i:il  1    ;•  .    ■•>  .ii  h  '.«--.  ii>;i!.iiii«  tv>->  <-lh   1'  xi-i.Uh  nf  I  AMiena  (Mim'i\ai. 

tlie  M.'.'.i  r  l.i  Nil  :.'..•  j  ;  mil  .1.  ll  .iii-i>.  lii"»  '  l>.ii«ri.iii  Dti.j-  ,  lie  it  ^aid  to  have  r.ir:ied  I'ft'  Ilflei-a  f.  n".!  t'.e  e.mrt  of 
iu:u  Mi'i- I  1  ii;ii  It  .'...I  <  S.  .\l..aiii  I'un-i.il'i.iiwH  Vr.»v,*  Me.iehi'.^,  w  hilf  tl.-.*  huUT  wa*  a*ii  i.l  at  C  n  »•• ;  ai.d  after 
a'll  '..'I  '  \ -.^.iiti  1 1 .  till  \M.  itiiiii  S.  Alli:;!.i  \  itii'.' t  ijeJlu-r  I  l«»'.»  bin  :  at  S:<Um  in  hi-.  wa>  i.nm'.  ^i  h.ix*  hi  ii'^!:l  luT  ni 
V  .4II  wiia'  i.e  .ill «  hi"  '  And  t.mu-nt.i'  I  1  tim-e  lirat  -»•  ^  ;  ami  |  «•.  l*-:\  ti»  'Vu\\.  lief.  1  ilr.*  h'i\\«  i,m'  ii.l.-i  .!:•>  i.-  ■ ;..  I  =  I- 1  Hi», 
Ih'.*-!*  III'.'.'  )  :..  :  ■■  -  -ll  -  ..'.^  1  1  iir:i  1:1  !l.  '  «  .h-i-iii.i-nt  | '■»  Ihi*  auth  -iilv  if  ihr  |'!/\;'iian  ;  :ti -N.  ■!.  .:  1*.iiir  hi 
l*..t.«  ..I  I.  ml -i'l  ..  ^.  I  I  :h'-  l'>  .4  \  ill' t '  r;  ll  (  im  ::  hit  \.-%  « 'i  l.L't.o'  u.it  dii^<-i  (•  I.  \.l  !■;  i.  .;.iwi-..iabltf 
C  l.»'^  '.  I  .»...hii.|  I',  t  I  11  .-.i.it;  . 'i:-.  hi  M  ill...  .v  I'aiit  u  ...'U,  iut  I  th.i1  llrleu  and  i  .1  hi  r  p  o;  .  '\  v.ti'  dellHWd 
l.i-.UM  .t,    1  mt  11 1«:  li.  -   1.     .1..^  i'!'.   I  I  t  I  bx  till'  ifinetitl  I  h\  l':<itt-i.t  with   ih^*   \um  hI   •,    t.-rn  :   i!.<-:.'    *       Mi-nelaili. 

llHi*iiotucuMu.  fi,\«  ill     t-a'Utti J,' wuiehhuii  iijwrbcta    li^iodtflua  ibiuLb  tliul  llvtiiL-;    v.j)  i<'r;'.a  .-3'.t.d  wiib 
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and  alioiil  TC)  fcf»t  liifili.  The  ba^onicnt  is  a  Morehouse  for  ' 
wiiio  ;in<l  oil.  N.ipoli'on  <k'sij»nt?ci  to  eivct  a  large  <'0\ei"ed 
inuai-nuirki'l  (///*///■  a  /a  I'laudr')  near  ihe  Ilaiiff  aux  lilcn. 
The  spacM' clcaivd  f.r  ihe  i)urpo>e  (about  .'{fiO  feet  by  \lb 
feel)  has  b.en  lilted  up  wiih  wooden  stalls,  and  ib  appropri- 
iiied  a.-i  a  uiarkei-pluce  f«»r  meat:  it  is  supplied  with  water 
by  six  fountains  fixed  »j;5iin>t  the  wall  {burnes-Jhritainpfi), 
Tlio  pouUry  market  (Marchc  a  la  VoUiUle)  is  on  the  south 
bank  ut  the  Seine,  opposite  I^  Cite.  It  is  a  coverefl  market, 
ab)Ut  JUU  feet  Ion<;  and  ITiU  wide,  divided  into  three  parts 
by  n)ws  of  ])illar-.  and  iron  rails.  The  fish-market,  near  tlic 
Ilalle  a  la  I'iande,  or  meat  market,  is  a  covered  building,  j 
snppjirted  by  a  jrreat  number  of  coIumDS.  The  Marchc  lics  \ 
Innorenn,  for  fVuit,  vei^etables,  and  flowers,  is  an  open  8(|uare  i 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  small  shops  for 
the  market-people,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by  a  liand- 
soine  fountain.  The  Marche  St.  Germain,  not  far  fiom  the 
Luxcmbourir  Palace,  is  the  largest  and  be^t  constructed 
market  in  Paris:  it  is  an  open  square  of  about  300  feet  lon^r 
by  'J^O  or  'JSO  feet  wide,  with  a  covered  arcade  or  piazza  all  1 
round,  and  having  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  There  are  vast  : 
cellars.  The  IlaHe  anx  J 'his,  or  wine  depot,  on  the  south  1 
bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the  islands  St.  J^uis  and  luouvicr.  I 
is  a  vast  enclosure,  coinpreh.iiding  extensive  covered  store-  j 
houses  for  wines  and  ranges  of  cellars.  Hesides  the  above  ! 
there  are  several  oiher  markets,  and  some  halls  designed  for  j 
the  sale  of  other  articles  than  provision.s,  as  the  wool  depot,  ' 
the  cloth-hall,  the  leather-hall  or  skin-market,  &c.  Theic  are  | 
five  abattoirs  or  fieneral  slaughter- houses,  in  the  outskirts  of  . 
the  city,  three  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine,  and  two  on  : 
the  south  side,  commenced  by  Napoh'on.aiid  finished  under  j 
the  B.)urlK)ns:  they  are  of  great  extent,  and  under  excel-  1 
lent  regulatio.i. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  southern  quarters  of  Paris  (in- 
cluding the  Luxembourg  Palace,  the  churches  of  Ste.  Gfc- 
nevicve  and  St.  Sulpire,   and  the  Ohscrvatorv)  stands  on 
excavations  from    which  the    stone  was   pnjciired  for  the  ' 
building  of  the  ciiy.     A  part  of  ihe>e  excavations  is  occupied  . 
by  the  catacombs,  or  depositories  of  the  bones  brought  fmm 
the  disused  cemeterio  in  the  heart  of  Paris.    Nearly  all  the 
present  buiialnlaces  are  without  the  enclosure  of  the  city  ■ 
walls;  that  of  ALuit  Louis,  belter  known  as  the  cemetery  of 
P^re  La  Chaise,  on  the  north-east  bide  of  the  ci:y,  is  the  ■ 
principal.  '  j 

The  olliees  of  tlie  general  trovcrnment  and  the  buildings  I 
connecleil  with  il  are  numerous.  Paris  is  the  residence  of 
the  king,  who  has  the  palaces  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  i 
and  the  Palais  lloyal  :  and  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  of  " 
which  the  Chamber  of  Peers  meeU  in  the  Luxembourg  ] 
palace,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  building  annexed  ■ 
to  the  Bourbon  palace.  The  hotels  or  the  oflices  of  the  ' 
executive  government,  are  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of' 
the  Tuileries;  the  chief  courts  of  law  are  held  in  the, 
Palais  de  Justice,  in  the  island  of  La  Cite.  The  Cour  de  ' 
Cassation  is  the  supreme  law  court  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Cour  Uoyale  of  Paris  has  jurisdiction  over  the  departments 
of  Seine,  Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et  Marne,  Aube,  Euro  et 
I-.oir,  Marne,  and  Yi»nne.  The  head-quarters  of  the  first 
military  division,  which  includes  the  departments  of  Seine. 
Seine  et  Oi<e,  Seine  et  Marne,  Aisne,  Oise,  Loiret,  and 
Eure  el  Loir,  are  al-o  at  Paris. 

For  the  purposes  of  municipal  government,  Pari^  is  di-  ' 
videii  into  iwelve  parts,  called  •  arroiidissemens,'  which  are 
8ub<livided  each  into  four  'quarliers'  (quarters),  as  follows  •—  i 


A:nm- 
I. 

IL 
IIL 
IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


Qn;;i:'i>i«. 


Du  Rnule,  des  Tuileries,  des  Champs-ElvstVs,  do  " 

la  Place  Yen  dome.  '  . 

De  la  CliaussA..  dWntin,  de  Fevdeau,  du  Palais  ' 

Koval.  <lu  F:nibt)ui,;  Monlmarire 
Du   Faiihtuir;:   P.ii-'^iinniero,  ile   Montraartre,  de 

St.  Kustache.  du  >L»il. 
De  St.   Ilonoiv,  des  M;irclies,  du  Iy)uvrc,  de  la 

Han(}ue  de  France. 
De  15  MincH  Nouvelles  du  Faubourrr  St.  Denis  du 

Faubourg  St.  Mar:in.  do  Moiitorgueil. 
Du  Temple,  des  Lunl.ards  de  la  Porte  St,  Denis, 

de  St.  Martin-des-Champs. 
De<  Air:,.  rU.  Sa:nle  Avo>e,du  Mont-de-Piete,  du 

Mardje  Si.  .lean. 
VIII.  Vc<  (^uiii/e-vm-ts.  de  Popincourt,  du  Faubourg 

St.  Antoine,  du  Marnis. 


Armn- 

IX.  De  la  Ciie.  do  lAibcnal.  dc   File  St.   Lju  «,  dt 

VUotii\  de  Vilie. 

X.  Des  luvalides  de   la  Monnaie,   de   St.  Tborau 

d*;\quin.  du  Faubouiir  St.  (iermain.  ^ 

XL     Du  Luxemhouri;,  du  Palais  de  J  attire,  do  I'E^jrf 

de  MHicinc.  du  la  Sorbor.nc. 
XII.    De  rOb-ervatoire,  de  St.  Jacques,  du  Jardia  d.-i 

Phintes,  de  St.  Marcel. 

Each  arrondis^emeut  has  a  separate  mairi«*.  or  mur.v 
pahty,  over  which  a  maire  (mayor)  presides.  Tliere  h  tin 
a  justice  of  the  peace  to  each  of  the  twehe  ammdi^wiHfni, 
who  sits  at  the  iMihlic  ofliee  of  the  arrondissement ;  sbl  i 
commissary  of  police  to  each  of  the  foflj-iMghl  qDirten. 
The  council  of  the  department  over  which  the  pretert  pre- 
sides [Dkp.viitment]  forms  a  municipal  council  f.r  Piri. 
The  municipal  pohce  has  charue  of  the  Mftty  of  \je 
public,  and  the  sanatojT  ivsjulaliiMis  of  the  city  are  fx«!<- 
flded  to  it.  It  is  under  the  directum  of  a  prefect  of  |ii>. 
lice,  whose  ollice  i!>  in  the  i>land  of  i-a  Ci:f.  The  p.lifc 
f.>rce  con.sists  of  the  town-.-ierjeants  and  a  municipal  (cird 
of  horse  and  foot.  The  naiimial  guard  of  Pans  afflu-:i.-« 
to  80,000  men,  wiih  24  cainion.  The  regulalioni  br  ytottr- 
turn  again.-^t  fire  and  for  the  exiiug':ishing  of  flra  are  ex- 
cellent. There  is  an  organised  body  of  flrencn  iM/t^vrr- 
pnmpierft),  who  are  diMnb-jtcd  in  ili'ir  barracks  or  flat  i'. .:«. 
There  are  two  lar;,^e  loiciu'.r-punips  called  ;:mii;-c«  li  /■■« 
(fire-pump>),  with  immense  reservuirs,  in  the  vctttrn  p.rt 
of  the  city,  on  the  oi)posite  bank>»  of  the  Seine.  Tbej  fup- 
ply  water  to  many  of  the  fountains  and  arc  worked  by  •team. 
The  supply  of  water  is  generall)  l.y  public  fjunlami.  ltd 
not  commonly,  as  with  us.  by  pi  pes' furnishing  a  supply  U 
every  hou^e. 

nefore  the  Revolution  of  1 7>\),  Paris  possessed  one  bndre4 
and  sixty  places  of  public  woiMnp  of  ihe  Catliolie  ckock: 
viz.  fifty  pari>h  churches  ten  others  with  the  frame  riffllli ai 
parish  chu relics,  tweiify  colle;fiate  churches,  and  c^ki; 
chapels-of  ea>e  :  be-ides'tlirce  abbeys,  and  fifiy-lbrae  Mbct 
monastic  esiablishments  for  men,  and  eipht  abbe}t  aid 
forty-six  oilier  e-iiabli^huunis  fur  women.  Accurdiig  l« llie 
last  eiliiion  of  Malte  Bruii  ( Paris,  1  ti32u  »bere  irere  fvty-ane 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  namely  two  baAilicn,  or  friaeiriS 
churches  twelve  churches,  and  t \\ en ty- seven  chapels^^tic 
There  were  very  few  ecclesiastical  couiui unities  for  mn 
(only  four),  but  several  for  women;  four  or  fiveieminirM 
for  the  priesthood,  two  Reformed  churches  and  one  Lutbena 
church,  one  Greek  church,  and  one  Jewish  ftTnaga(uc 
Some  oilier  places  of  worship  have  since  been  added. 

\Vc  have  no  data  respecting  the  instil ulions  for  primiiTor  , 
elementary  instruction  apjiheable  to  the  present  lime.  Of 
colleges  or  public  sehooK  .if  a  higher  grade  theraanKfr^ 
namely,  those  of  Louis  le  (hand,*  of  Ilenii  lV.,or  SL  Uax 
of  Bourbon,  of  Charlemajzne,  of  Ste.  Barbe,  and  of  Su&bl» 
Of  educational  e^tablixbinen^s  of  the  highest  cUm.  or  Ir 
hpecial  or  professional  instruction,  the  most  tmporianlMiU 
Academic  Univcrsitaire,  or  uiii\ersilv,  with  from  7o#»  ■ 
80U0  stuclent.s.  Tlie  Collt^e  Royal  de  France,  »bick  wf 
be  regarded  as  eipiivalent  to  a  iiniversitv  ihou|eh  witbiAt 
the  name,  has  nearly  looo  students:  and  the  iortBre»<e 
natural  philosophy  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  are  atie»M 
by  ,1000  persons.  The  Royal  Conservatorr  of  Artt  larf 
Trades  is  attended  by  alx.ut  lOoo  pupils.  'To  thc»  V** 
be  added  the  l*oI>l. clihic  Sclio,d,  the  schools  of  ncdinr.e. 
of  a>troinuuy  (at  t!ie  Ob>ervatory;.  of  engineering  of  m  n- 
iiig,  of  miiMc  and  l\rieand  dramatir  eloculicji,  uf  the  Cm 
arts:  und  a  number  t.f  others  espwiallv  ihc  normal  ►fb'W 
for  the  instruction  of  teaeheix.  The  Museum  of  Nttu^ 
History,  and  the  Meiiai^eiie  and  Botanic  Gaiden  f««" 
known  as  the  Jardin  des  Plantes)  connecti*d  with  il.aierrfl 
and  valuable  collections. 

There  are  Pe\  enteen  important  libraries  six  of  ihem  poMc 
namily,  the  King's   Libiary,  with  above  JUU.OOu  toI 
8i».(i00  MSS.,  1,000,000  engravings  and  lOu.uuu  medoia 
coins:  the   Library  of  the  Arsenal,  with    IbO.OL'U  roiai 
and  5U00  M  SS. ;  the  Library  of  Ste.  Gencviere.  with  I  lt»»» 
volumes  and  Jooo   MSS.:    the  Mazann  Lihrarr  (at  Ibi 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts);  the  Citv  Library:  and  that  of  ik 
Musi'um  of  Natural  History  at  the  Jardin  des  Fianfes.  Of 
llie  hbrarica  not  open  to  the  public,  the  principal  is  that  W 
the   liisiitute,  with  70,000  volumes.     The  Palace  of  iJ» 
I^)uvre  is  devoted  to  collections  of  paintings  sCatueib 
utlier  objectsi  connected  with  the  fine  arts. 
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There  aie  numerous  learncfl  socieiies,  at  the  head  of 
hich  is  the  Instiiulo  (Im^titut  Naiional)^  which  for  a  long 
lue  coinpreheinled  fjiir  depurtmeiiis  (or,  as  they  are 
iiuied.  academies),  the  Arndemie  Fran^aise^  the  Academies 
es  Sciences,  des  Inscrijitions  et  Btdli^s-Lettres,  and  des 
itaux  Arfs.  A  fifih  Acade/nie.  tliat  of  the  moral  and  polili- 
al  sciences,  has  heen  added  hy  Louis  Philippe,  the  present 
i\n^.    [Institit  National.] 

The  clKiriiuble  ihstilulions  are  numerous.  Tliere  are 
(.'venteen  lio>piia!s.  live  of  ihcm  fur  the  military.  The  most 
mi'oriant  of  the  non military  hospitals  is  the  U6tel  Dieu,  in 
he  island  of  LaCilu ;  of  the  military  hospitals,  the  Hdtel  des 
nvaiides.  There  are  al>)  thiiteen  hospices,  or  asylums, 
iacharrondissement  has  ils  Bureaude  Charitit  for  relieving 
he  destitute  at  their  own  habitations ;  these  bureaux  distri- 
lute  annually  about  1,500,000  francs,  or  60,000/.,  and  re- 
ieve  from  60,000  to  70,000  persons.  There  are  a  variety 
f  otlier  institutions  for  aftbiding  relief  or  giving  era- 
iloyment  to  the  destitute,  and  vast  sums  are  distributed 
very  year  through  the  medium  of  the  clergy.  Nearly 
wo  hundred  benetlt  societies  exist  among  the  working 
lasses. 

Paris  contains  numerous  places  of  amusement.  There 
re  sevenil  theatres  >vithiu  the  circuit  of  the  town  wall,  and 
iJiors  beyond  the  barriers ;  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
irchitectural  beauty  are  I/Op6ra  Comiquc,  Le  Grand 
)|)era,  L'Od«5on,  and  Le  Th6aUe  Favart.  Public  balls  are 
■ommon,  and  are  frequented  both  in  summer  and  winter ; 
ind  the  public  gardens,  especially  the  gardens  of  the 
fuileries  and  of  the  Palais  Ruyul,  and  the  Boulevards  are 
Duch  frequented.  Gaming-houses  were  numerous  and  much 
requented  :  it  has  been  ustinuited  that  11,000.000  francs, 
1  about  440,000/ .were  annually  risked  in  these  places.  The 
!stablishnients  were  licensed  by  the  government,  and  paid  a 
leavy  annual  sum  for  their  exclusive  privilege.  Hut  since 
Jie  beginning  of  iSJS  the  sy^tem  of  licensing  has  been  dis- 
continued. [Gaming.]  Carriages  of  every  kind,  public  and 
)rivate,  are  nunjerous  at  Paris,  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
ihddren  born  in  Paris  are  illegitimate.  The  number  of 
persons  imprisoned  in  the  department  of  Seine  may  on  a 
I  early  average  be  estimated  at  20,  jOO. 

(Dulaure,  Histoire  P/iysique,  Civile,  ei  Morale  de  PariSf 
10  torn.  8vo.,  Paris,  18J9  ;  Malte  Hruii,  Precis  de  Geographie 
CniverseUe,  3rd  ed.,  Paiis,  1832,  seq. ;  Balbi,  Abrcgc  de 
jeo^rajthie^  Paris,  1833  ;  Diclionjiaire  G^o^raphique  Uni- 
■ersef^  Paris,  1831;  'Paris  and  its  Historical  Sceaes,*  in 
be  Library  of  Enter tainin'jr  Knowleds;e.) 

PARIS.  BASIN  OF.     [Seine.  Department.] 

PARIS,  ABBE'.     [Jansemsts] 

PARIS,  MATTHEW,  was  born  about  the  end  of  the 
j^elfth  century,  took  the  reli<^ious  habit  in  the  Benedictine 
Jonastery  of  St.  Alban's  in  1217,  and  died  there  in  1259. 
daiost  the  only  incident  of  his  life  that  has  been  recorded 

a  journey  he  made  to  Norway,  by  command  of  the  pope, 
» introduce  some  reforms  into  the  monastic  establishments 
flhat  country,  which  mission  he  has  the  credit  of  having 
tecute^l  with  qieat  abdity  and  success.  He  is  said  to  have 
ood  high  in  the  favour  of  Henry  HI,  and  to  have  obtained 
irious  privileges  for  t  lie  university  of  Oxford  through  his 
ill ucnce  with  that  king.  His  acquirements  embraced  all 
le  learning  and  science  of  his  age:  besides  theology  and 
istory,  oratory,  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  and  a  prac- 
cal  knowledge  of.  inechaiiics  are  reckoned  among  bis  ac- 
)mplisbments  by  his  biographers  or  panegyrists.  His 
leraory  is  now  preserved  by  his  history  of  England,  entitled 
Hi.storia  Major,*  which  begins  with  the  Norman  Conquest, 
nd  comes  down  to  the  year  of  the  author's  death.  Of  this 
■ork  the  following  are  the  printed  editions :  1.  Fol.,  Lon., 
571, edited  by  Archbishop  Parker;  2.  Fol., Tiguri(Zuricb), 
BOG,  a  mere  reprint  of  the  preceding  ;  3.  Fol.,  Lon.,  1640 
or  la  some  copies  10  U),  edited  by  Dr.  William  Watts  ; 
.  Fol.  Paris,  10  14;  and  5.  Fol,  Lon.,  1G84.  Watts's edition, 
.  Iii.:b  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes,  besides  various 
eadings  and  copious  indexes,  contains  two  other  works  of' 
he  author  never  before  printed,  namely,  his  *  Duorum  Offa- 
um  Merciorum  Regum  ( S.  Albani  Fundatorum)  Vit®,* 
md  his  *  Viginti  Trium  Abbatum  S.  Albani  Vitas,'  together 
«ith  what  he  calls  his  *  Additamenta'  to  those  treatises  ;  and 
ho^e  minor  productions  are  also  given  in  the  subsequent 
L^aris  and  London  editions.  In  the  library  of  Corpus  Chrisli 
Cjlleze,  Cuiubvidge,  there  is  an  epitome,  by  Matthew  Paris 
I'iirnseif,  of  liis  History,  generally  referred  to  by  the  names  of 
llie '  Hibloria  Minor,'  or  the  *  Chronica,'  which  has  never  been 


published,  but  which,  bishop  Nicolson  says,  contains  *  several 
particulars  of  note  omitted  in  the  larger  History  ;*  and  some 
other  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attributed  to  him  on 
the  doubtful  autliority  of  Bale  and  Pits.  Some  old  notices 
of  his  History  speak  of  it  as  beginning  at  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  conjectured, 
though  with  no  probability,  that  the  historical  compila- 
tion ascribed  to  the  fictitious  personage  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, may  really  have  been  the  composition  of  Matthew 
Paris.  But  even  of  the  History  which  bears  his  name,  the 
portion  extending  to  the  year  1235  is  very  little  more  than  a 
transcript  from  the  work  of  R«ger  de  Wendover,  Windle- 
shore,  or  Windsor,  who  is  said  to  have  also  been  a  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's.  Mathew  Paris  writes  with 
considerable  spirit  and  rhetorical  display ;  and  his  work, 
which  is  continued  to  the  death  of  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1272) 
by  William  Rishanger.  another  monk  of  the  same  abbey, 
has  been  the  chief  authority  commonly  relied  upon  for  the 
history  of  that  reign.  Its  spirit  however  is  somewhat 
fiercely  and  narrowly  English ;  and  from  the  freedom  with 
which  he  inveighs  against  what  he  regards  as  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  papal  see,  Romanist  writers  have  always  ex- 
pressed  strong  disifatisfaction  especially  with  his  accounts  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Cardmal  Baronius,  while  admitting 
his  merits  in  other  respects,  characterises  him  as  animated 
by  a  most  determined  hostility  to  the  apostolic  see  ('animo 
infensissimo  in  apostolicam  sedem').  Dr.  Lingard  goes 
much  farther :  *  It  may  appear  invidious,'  he  says,  *  to  speak 
harshly  of  this  favourite  historian;  but  this  I  may  say,  that 
when  I  could  confront  his  pages  with  authentic  records  or 
contemporary  writers,  I  have  in  most  instances  found  the 
discrepancy  between  them  so  great  as  to  give  to  his  narra- 
tive the  appearance  of  a  romance  rather  than  a  history.* 
It  is  admitted  however  in  the  sentence  which  immediately 
precedes,  that  this  history  or  romance  '  contains  many 
original  and  some  valuable  documents ;'  *  but  the  writer,'  it 
is  added,  '  accustomed  to  lash  the  great,  whether  clergy  or 
laity,  seems  to  have  collected  and  preserved  every  malicious 
and  scandalous  anecdote  that  could  gratify  bis  censorious  dis* 
position.'  With  Protestant  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  Mat- 
thew Paris  has  been  a  favourite,  in  proportion  to  the  dislike 
he  has  incurred  from  their  opponents.  Nicolson  says,  'The 
whole  book  manifests  a  great  deal  of  candour  and  exact- 
ness in  its  author,  who  furnishes  us  with  so  particular  a  re- 
lation of  the  brave  repulses  given  by  many  of  our  princes  to 
the  usurping  power  of  the  Roman  see,  that  it  is  a  wonder 
how  such  an  tieretical  history  came  to  survive  thus  long.' 
At  one  time,  it  seems,  it  used  to  be  affirmed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  that  the  printed  Matthew  Paris  was  in  many 
things  a  mere  modern  fabrication  of  the  Reformers ;  but 
Watts,  by  collating  all  the  manuscript  copies  he  could  find, 
and  noting  the  various  readings,  proved  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  this  charge. 

PARIS,  also  called  ALEXANDER,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  characters  of  the  mythic  age,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  In  consequence  of  an  alarm- 
ing dream  which  his  mother  had  previous  to  his  birth, 
Priam  gave  him  to  a  slave  to  be  exjiosed  upon  Mount  Ida« 
The  order  was  obeyed,  but  upon  returning  at  the  end  of  five 
days  to  the  spot  where  he  had  exposed  the  infant,  he  found 
that  he  had  been  nursed  by  a  bear.  The  slave  took  the  child 
to  his  own  home  and  brought  him  up  as  one  of  his  sons, 
among  the  shepherds  of  Mount  Ida.  When  Paris  grew  up, 
he  became  distinguished  by  his  beauty  and  strength,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  success  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts  and  robbers,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Alexander  (from  dXiltiv).  He  was  afterwards  recognised  by 
his  parents,  and  received  at  the  court  of  his  father  ;  but  be- 
fore he  left  his  flocks  he  is  said  to  have  given  that  celebrated 
decision  in  favour  of  the  superior  beauty  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  Helena,  but 
at  the  same  time  brought  upon  himself  and  the  whole 
Trojan  race  the  implacable  enmity  of  Hera  (Juno)  and 
Athena  (Minerva). 

He  is  said  to  have  carried  off  Helena  from  the  court  of 
Menelaus,  while  the  latter  was  absent  at  Crete ;  and  after 
touching  at  Sidon  in  his  way  home,  to  have  brought  her  in 
safety  to  Troy.  Herodotus  however  informs  us  (ii.  1 13-1 16), 
on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  Paris  in 
his  voyage  home  was  driven  to  Egypt  by  unfavourable 
winds,  and  that  Helen  and  all  her  property  were  detained 
by  Proteus  with  the  view  of  restoring  them  to  Menelaus. 
Herodotus  thinks  that  Homer  was  acquainted  with  this 
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story,  and  quotes  some  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  confirmation  of  his  opinion. 

We  read  very  little  in  the  Iliad  of  the  exploits  of  Paris. 
In  the  third  book  he  engages  in  single  combat  with  Mene- 
lau^,  and  is  only  saved  from  death  uy  the  intervention  of 
Aphrodite.  He  wounds  with  his  arrows  Diomed  (xi.  369- 
38.3)  and  Machaon  (xi.  605);  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
twelfth  lx>ok  (1.  93)  as  a  commander  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Trojan  army.  According  to  later  poets,  he  killed 
Achilles  with  one  of  his  arrows.  The  manner  of  his  death 
is  variouslv  told ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  was 
killed  by  thiloctetcs  with  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
Later  writers  state  that  while  he  fed  his  flocl;s  uix>n  Mount 
Ida,  he  was  married  to  CBnone,  daughter  of  the  river 
Cebren,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting 
to  carry  off  Helen,  but,  unable  to  succeed  in  his  endeavours, 
she  told  him  to  return  to  her  if  he  was  ever  wounded,  as  she 
alone  could  save  him.  After  being  wounded  by  Philoc- 
tctes,  Paris  accordingly  desired  to  be  carried  to  (Enone ; 
but  offended  by  his  desertion,  she  refused  to  heal  him,  and 
left  him  to  his  fate. 

PARISH.  This  word  is  probably  derived  into  the 
English  language  from  the  French  paroitse,  and  the 
I^tin  pcuromia  or  paroecia,  and  ultimately  Arum  the 
Greek  paroikia  {vapoiKtd),  At  the  present  day  it  de- 
notes a  circumscribea  territory,  varying  in  extent  and  popu- 
lation, but  annexed  to  a  single  church,  whose  incumbent  or 
minister  is  entitled  by  law  to  the  tithes  and  spiritual  offer- 
ings within  the  territory.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
the  term  appears  to  have  been  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
to  signify  the  district  or  diocese  of  a  bishop,  as  distinguished 
from  the  '  provincia*  of  the  archbishop  or  metropolitan. 
(Du  Cange,  G7of«.,  ad  verb.  *  Parochia ;'  Selden*8  History  qf 
Tithes^  chap,  vi.,  sect.  3.)  These  large  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vinces were  gradually  broken  down  into  subdivisions,  for 
which  ministers  were  appointed,  either  permanently  or  occa- 
sionally, who  were  under  the  rule  of  the  bishop,  were  paid 
out  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  bishopric,  and  had  no 
particular  interest  in  the  oblations  or  profits  of  the  church 
to  which  their  ministry  applied.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  in  the  primitive  times,  which  probably  continued  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  AAer  that  period 
proprietors  of  lands  began,  with  the  licence  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  to  build  and  endow  churches  in 
their  own  possessions ;  and  in  such  cases  the  chaulain  or 
priest  was  not  paid  by  the  bishop,  but  was  peimitted  to  re- 
ceive for  his  maintenance  and  to  the  particular  use  of  his 
own  church  the  profits  or  the  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the 
lands  with  which  the  founder  had  endowed  it,  as  well  as  the 
offerings  of  such  as  repaired  thiiher  fur  divine  service.  This 
appears  to  be  a  probable  account  of  the  origin  and  gradual 
formation  of  parochial  divisions  in  almost  all  countries 
where  Christianity  prevailed  ;  and  Selden  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  history  of  parishes  in  England  has  followed 
the  same  course.  Soon  after  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  this  country,  the  heathen  temples  and 
other  buildings  were  converted  into  churches  or  places  of 
assembly,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounaing  dis- 
trict came  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  the  minister, 
and  to  exercise  the  rites  of  Christian  worship.  As  the 
members  of  the  new  religion  increased,  a  single  or  occasional 
minister  was  insutiicient  for  the  purpose ;  and  a  bishop, 
with  subordinate  priests,  began  to  reside  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  religious  houses,  having  the  charge  of 
districts  of  various  extent,  comprehending  several  towns 
and  villages,  and  assigned  principally  with  a  view  to  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  in  assembling  together  at  the 
church.  Within  these  districts,  or  circuits,  as  they  were 
called,  which  were  prcciiiely  analogous  to  the  diocesan 
parishes  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  ministering  priests 
itineratc<l  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  shriving,  but 
they  always  resided  with  the  bishop.  By  degrees  other 
churches  were  built  to  meet  the  demands  for  public  wor- 
ship, but  still  at  first  wholly  depending  upon  the  mother* 
church,  and  supplied  by  the  bishop  from  his  family 
of  clergy  resident  at  the  bishopric  with  ministers  or  curates, 
who  were  supported  by  the  common  stock  of  the  diocese. 
For  the  fund  or  endowment  in  each  of  these  districts  was 
common ;  and  whatsoever  was  received  from  tithes  or  the 
offerings  of  devotees  at  the  different  altars,  or  by  any  otlier 
means  given  for  religious  uses,  was  made  into  a  general 
treasure  or  stock  for  the  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  the  whole 
diocese;  and  was  applied  by  the  bishop  in  the  first  place  to  . 


the  maintenance  of  himself  and  the  coOmb  of  p 
dent  with  him  at  the  church,  and  anerwaros  ft>r  di 
in  alms  among  the  poor  and  for  the  reparation  of 

This  community  of  residence  and  intereaC  bet 
bishop  and  his  attending  clergy,  who  are  often 
the  chronicles  of  those  days  episoopi  eUrus^  c 
the  notion  of  cathedral  churches  and  mona 
their  simplest  form.  How  long  this  stale  of  thii 
nued  does  not  precisely  appear,  though  8( 
presses  an  opinion  that  it  was  in  existence  as 
eighth  centur}'.  {History  of  Tithes,  chap,  ix^  wo 
has  indeed  been  asserted  by  Camden  {Britammh 
and  was  formerly  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
norius.  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterborj  afker  . 
divided  his  province}  into  parishes  about  the  year 
Selden  proves  satisfactorily  that  Honoriut  could 
made  a  parochial  division  in  the  sense  in  which  w 
derstana  the  term ;  and  that,  if  made  at  alU  it 
been  such  a  distribution  into  districts,  then  ealhw 
as  is  above  described,  and  which  was  so  far  from  o 
with  Honorius,  that  it  must  hare  been  nearly  as  i 
bishoprics. 

It  seems  most  probable  that   the  c  si 

in  England  was  not  a  simultaneous  act,  bu»  - 
result  of  circumstances,  and  was  not  fulhr*  i 

the  time  of  the  Conquest.     (Halbim*s  Mic 
p.  205.)  As  Christianity  became  the  univen 

Sopulation  increased,  the  means  of  divine  • 

y  the    bishoprics  and    monasteries    b« 
to  the  wants    of   society,  and    lords    ok 
to  build  upon  their  own  demesnes  chorcbo*  wm 
for  the  religious  purposes  of  their  familiea  aa4 
Each  founder  assigned  a  definite  district,  within  > 
functions  of  the  minister  ofllciating  at  his  ehoreh 
exercised,  and  expressly  limited  the  burthen  aa  t 
advantages  of  his  ministry  to  the  inhabitants  ol 
As  these  acts  of  piety  tended  to  the  advance  ot  i 
were  in  aid  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  dioeese, 
encouraged  by  the  bishops,   who  readily  conaai 
places  of  worship  so  established,  and  consented 
minister  or  incumbent  should  be  resident  at  his 
receive  for  his  maintenance,  and  for  the  use  o« 
culor  church,  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  inha 
well  as  any  endowment  or  salary  which  the  foi 
to  it.    This  endowment  or  salary  usually  ti 
glebe,  or  a  portion  of  land  appropriated  to  «h«i 
which  \ias  indeed  the  only  means  of  proridi] 
maintenance  of   the  incumbent  at  a  time  wl 
all  the  wants  of  life  were  supplied  from  the  a 
produce  of  the  earth,   and,   together  with   thi 
receiving    the   other    ecclesiastical    profits    f 
within   the  territory  limited  by  the  founder.  %m 
settled    revenue    of   the   church,  and  ani        1 
perpetuity.    The  last  concession  made  to  Um 
was  probably  the  patronaffe  or  right  of  presentii 
to  the  church,  which,  by  the  primitive  constitu     ■* 
exclusively  to  the  bishop ;  and  when  this  was  o« 
limited  territorities  differed  in  no  material  ieafi«c« 
modern  parishes.    Indeed  it  can  scarcely  admit 
that  our  parochial  divisions  arose  chiefly  flnooi  t 
foundations,  the  differences  in  extent  being  aeeo 
by  the  varying  limits  appointed  for  them  at 
Their  names  were  derived  from  some  favourilo 
the  site,  or  the  lordship  to  which  they  belo 
the  mere  fancy  of  the  respective  founders.     w-J 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  lay  parishes;  i 
sonable  to  conclude  that  as  soon  as  this  practaw 
blishcd,  the  bishops  and  religious  houses,  m  the 
parishes  in  which  they  had  reserved  to  tbemselvta 
of  presentation,  followed  the  same  course  by  lin 
ecclesiastical  profits  of  each  church  to  the  particut^ 
bent,  and  restricting  the  devotions  as  well  as  the 
the  inhabitants  to  that  church  only. 

The  earliest  notice  of  these  lay  foundations  of  pi 
by  Bede,  about  the  year  700  {Hist,  EceL,  lib.  v.,  c 
By  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  they  bad  bc< 
quent,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  charters  of  con 
made  to  Croyland  Abbey,  by  Bertulph,  king  of  i\ 
which  several  churches  of  lay-foundation  are  oompi 
In  the  laws  of  king  Edgar  (a.d.  970)  there  is  an 
provision  that  every  man  shall  pay  bis  tithes  to 
antient  church  or  monastery  where  l»e  hears  God** 
'  Which  1  understand  not  otherwise/  says  Selden. ' 
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thiircli  or  monastery  whillier  usually,  in  respect  of  his 
comraorancy  or  liis  parish,  he  rt^paired ;  that  is,  his  parish 
church  or  monastery.'     {Histnry  of  Tithf^s,  chap,  ix.,  l-l.) 

Although  the  ori;^in  of  parishes  generally  in  England  is 
pretty  clearly  asceriuined,  ihe  history  of  ihe  formation  of 
particular  parishes  is  almost  wholly  unknown.  As  these 
divisions  originated  in  an  unlettered  period,  and  were  too 
local  and  obscure  to  be  recorded  in  the  chronicles  or  general 
histories  of  the  times,  and  for  the  most  part  too  antient 
to  be  preserved  in  any  episcopal  registers  now  existing, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  particular  origin  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  evi- 
dence whatever  can  be  produced  on  the  subject. 

However  satisfactory  this  account  of  the  origin  of  parishes 
may  be  wiih  reference  to  country  parishes,  it  furnishes  no 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  parishes  in  towns — a  subject 
which  is  involved  in  great  obscurity  ;  and  indeed  the 
changes  which  the  latter  may  be  shown  to  have  undergone 
within  time  of  memory  seem  to  point  to  a  different  prin- 
ciple of  formation. 

The  country  parishes  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same  in 
name  and  number  at  the  present  time  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  Pope  Nicholas's  'Taxation,'  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  (a*d.  1288);  but  in  some  of  the  large  towns  the 
number  of  parishes  has  very  considerably  decreased.  Thus, 
in  the  city  of  London  there  are  at  ])re.sent  1 08  parishes, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  '  Taxation'  the  number  was  140; 
in  like  manner  in  Norwich  the  number  has  been  reduced 
from  70  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  to  37  at  the  present  day. 
In  other  antient  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  York,  and  Exeter, 
the  number  does  not  appear  to  have  materially  changed, 
but  the  names  have  been  often  altered.  The  particular 
causes  of  these  variations  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  ;  but 
greater  changes  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  towns 
than  in  the  country  parishes,  in  consequence  of  more  fre- 
quent fluctuations  of  wealth  and  population  in  the  former. 
Where  a  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  town 
parishes  in  the  three  last  centuries,  it  is  prohably  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  reduction  since  the  Reformation 
in  the  amount  of  oblations  and  what  are  called  personal 
tithes,  which  in  cities  were  almost  the  only  provision  for 
the  parochial  clergy. 

The  size  of  English  parishes  varies  much  in  different  dis- 
tricts. In  the  northern  counties  they  are  extremely  large, 
^jrty  square  miles  being  no  unusual  area  for  a  parish  ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  parishes  in  the  north  are  said  to  average 
leven  or  eight  times  the  area  of  the  southern  counties.  (See 
Rickm an's /V^/oce  to  Population  Returns  of  1831.)  The 
boundaries  of  parishes  in  former  times  appear  to  have  been 
often  ill-defined  and  uncertain  ;  hut  since  the  establishment 
of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  by  means  of  assess- 
Bients  of  the  inhabitants  of  parishes,  the  limits  have  in 
general  been  ascertained  with  sufficient  precision. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  parishes 
in  England  and  Wales ;  for  although  they  have  been  enu- 
merated on  several  occasions,  the  number  ascertained  has 
usually  depended  upon  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  par- 
ticular enumeration.     Thus  in  the  returns  under  the  Poor- 
Law  Commission,  a  parish  is  generally  considered  as  a  place 
or  district  supporting  its  own  poor,  and  from  these  returns 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  such  places  is  14,490. 
But  ID  this   number   are   included  many   subdivisions  of 
parishes,  such   the   townships   in   the   northern   counties, 
which  by  stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  c.  12,  f.  21,  are  permitted 
to  maintain  their  own  poor,  and  also  other  places  which  by 
•ct  of  parliament,  though  not  parishes,  have  the  same  pri- 
vilege.    Another  difficulty,  which  has  probably  affected  all 
the  enumerations  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  is  the 
Urge  number  of  doubtful  parishes.     It  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain at  the  present   day  what  circumstances  constitute  a 
[>ahsh  cburcn.     In  the  Saxon  times,  and  for  some  centu- 
fiea  after  the  Canquest,  the  characteristics  which  distin- 
ruished  a  parish    church    from   what  were    called   field- 
'hurches,  oratories,  and  chapels,  were  the  rights  of  baptism 
lud  sepulture.     (Selden,  History  of  Tithes,  chap,  ix.,  4; 
ge*s   Parsons'  Counsellor,  part  i.,  chap,  xii.)     But  in 
Kiern  times  this  line  of  distinction  would  include  as  parish 
^aurches  almost  all  chapels-of-case,  and  also  the  churches 
U)d  parochial  chapels  erected  under  the  stat.  58  Geo.  III., 
i.  45,  'for  building  additional  churches  in  populous  places.* 
The  various  views  entertained  of  the  constituents  of  a  parish 
i^ill  in  a  great  measure  account  for  the  different  results  of 
he  several  enumerations  which  have  been  made ;  and  this 
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is  in  fact  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Camden  for  the 
diflFerenco  between  the  number  of  the  parish-churches  in 
England  and  Wales  stated  to  Henry  VIll.  in  1520,  by  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  and  that  stated  about  a  century  after  to 
James  I.,  the  former  being  9407,  and  the  latter  9284. 
(Camden's  Britan?iia,  161-2.)  The  sum  total  of  the  pa- 
rishes mentioned  in  Pope  Nicholas's  •  Taxation  *  above 
referred  to,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  appears  to  be 
between  these  two  accounts.  Blackstoue  says  that  the 
number  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  had  been  com- 
puted at  10,000,  but  gives  rather  a  questionable  authority 
for  his  statement.  (Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 11.)  In  the 
Preface  to  the  *  Population  Returns'  of  1831,  above  referred 
to,  the  number  of  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  said  to  be  10,700,  and  in  Scotland  948; 
but  in  the  next  page,  where  a  summary  of  the  number  of 
parishes  in  the  different  dioceses  is  given,  the  total  is  stated 
as  11,077.  Perhaps  the  number  of  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales  (meaning  by  the  term  simply  a  district  annexed 
to  a  church  whose  incumbent  is  by  law  entitled  to  the  per 
ception  of  tithes  in  that  district)  may  be  taken  to  be  abou 
11,000. 

(See  Holland's  *  Observations  on  the  Orif,in  of  Parishes, 
in  Hearne's  Discourses,  \o\.  i.,  p.  194;  and  Whilaker's  His* 
tory  of  JVhalley,  book  ii.,  chap.  1.) 

PARK.  This  term,  :n  its  legal  signification  as  a  privi- 
leged enclosure  for  beasts  of  the  forest  and  chace,  is  at  the 
present  day  nearly  obsolete.  Under  the  antient  forest-laws, 
the  franchise  of  the  highest  degree  was  that  of  a  forest 
which  was  nomen  generalissimum,  and  contained  within  it 
the  franchises  of  chace,  park,  and  warren.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  a  chace  and  a  park  was.  that  the  latter  was 
enclosed,  whereas  a  chace  was  always  open,  and  they  both 
differed  from  a  forest,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  peculiar  courts 
or  judicial  officers,  nor  any  particular  laws,  being  subject  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  forest;  or,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
maintains,  to  the  common  law  exclusively  of  the  forest-laws. 
(4  Inst.,  314.)  A  chace  and  a  park  differed  from  a  forest  also 
in  the  nature  of  the  wild  animals  to  the  protection  of  which 
each  was  applied.  The  beasts  of  the  fore;it,  or  beasts  of 
venery,  as  they  were  called,  were  tantum  silvestres,  that  is, 
as  Manwood  explains  the  phrase  {Forest  Laws,  chap,  iv., 
sec.  4),  animals  such  as  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  and  wolf, 
which  *  do  keep  the  coverts,  and  haunt  the  woods  more  than 
the  plains.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  beasts  of  chaco  or  park 
were  tantum  campestj-es,  that  is  to  say,  they  haunted  the 
plains  more  than  the  woods.  According  to  the  strict  legal 
meaning  of  the  term,  no  subject  can  set  up  a  park  without 
the  king's  grant,  or  immemorial  prescription,  which  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  such  a  grant.  In  modern  times  the 
term  is  little  known,  except  in  its  popular  acceptation  as 
an  ornamental  enclosure  for  the  real  or  ostensible  purpose 
of  keeping  fallow  deer,  interspersed  with  wood  and  pasture 
for  their  protection  and  support.  (Blackstone's  Comment 
taries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38) 

PARK,  MUNGO,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1771,  at  Fowlshiels,  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Selkirk.  His  father,  an  intelli- 
gent and  successful  farmer,  died  in  the  year  1792,  but  not 
until  Mungo  had  been  fairly  launched  into  professional  em- 
ployment; his  mother,  who  was  alive  in  1816,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Fowlshiels.  Mungo 
was  the  seventh  child  and  third  son  of  a  family  of  thirteen, 
eight  of  whom  attained  the  years  of  maturity. 

At  the  usual  age,  Mungo  was  sent  to  the  parochial  school 
at  Selkirk.  *  He  had,*  says  the  writer  of  the  biography  pre- 
fixed to  the  complete  edition  of  his  Travels,  *  shown  a  great 
love  of  reading  from  childhood,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
application  at  school,  where  he  was  much  distinguished  and 
always  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Even  at  that  early  age,  he 
was  remarked  for  being  silent,  studious,  and  thoughtful ; 
but  some  sparks  of  latent  ambition  occasionally  broke  forth, 
and  traces  might  be  discovered  of  that  ardent  and  adven- 
turous turn  of  mind  which  distinguished  him  in  after-life.* 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mungo  Park  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Anderson,  a  respectable  surgeon  in  the  town  of 
Selkirk,  with  whom  he  resided  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  improved  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  by  oc- 
casional attendance  at  the  grammar-school. 

In  1789  Park  removed  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  attended,  during  three  successive  sessions,  the 
course  of  lectures  prescribed  to  all  who  wish  to  graduate  as 
surgeons.    There  is  nothing  left  on  record  of  his  acadcmicul 
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lifc,oxcept  that  he  devoted  considcrahlo  attention  to  botany. 
Any  spontaneous  inrlination  heuii^ht  fctl  towards  hotaniiMl 
pursuits  must  have  horn  conrnmi'<i  and  iiUMiiuaj^i'd  hyas>o- 
ciatui^  wilh  his  hroihci-iii-law  Mr.  Juiiu-^  Di-  kbon.  win*, 
having  sellled  in  l-,'in(h>ii  as  a  uursir>ni;in  and  MvtNnian, 
and  having  atlraciod  ihenoiiccuf  Sir  .Kiscpn  Uaisks,  liad 
acquired  considerable  repuiation  as  a  >cit>nir.ic  botanist.  A 
tour  which  Park  made  ihrougli  the  llii^hhuids  wiili  this 
gentleman  during  one  of  the  summers  «)f  his  colh^^e  life 
contributed  much  to  his  proj;re?»s  in  the  scieiice  ofhouiny. 

On  the  completion  ot  his  studies  at  Kdtn1»ur.;h,  Park 
repaired  to  Lundon.  Mr.  Dickson  introduced  hiia  to  Sir  J. 
Banks,  through  \«ho^e  interest  he  ohiained  the  iippuiiitnu-nt 
of  ossistant-surgeon  to  the  Worcester,  Ka.st  Indiainan.  He 
sailed  in  that  vessel  m  tlie  month  of  Kehruary,  17'JJ.  on  a 
voyage  to  Sumatra,  ancl  nrturncd  to  Plnirhind  in  the  coiiisc 
of  the  foUowiiiL;  year.  He  avaih'd  hiniM-li  of  the  <^|ip«»rii;ni- 
ties  affuided  him  by  this  vo\a;ie  to  i  \ieiid  his  acfiiwinitiince 
with  natural  hisloiy.  The  tli  r^l  vjiume  of  the  *  J-iniiaran 
Transactions'  contains  a  lajcr  rearl  hy  Park  on  the  lih  of 
November,  1794,  coiit.;ininjj  dea'-ripiiuns  of  eii^ht  f]>hes, 
not  previously  described,  iVom  the  waji-is  of  Sumatra,  which 
he  represents  as  the  fruits  of  htb  lel^ale  liours  during  iiib 
stay  on  that  eoii>t. 

At  the  lime  of  RirkV  reluin,  the  c\irtioiis  of  the  African 
Association   lia<l  coiicriiiraied  a  i-iroiii;  iiiieie.^t   upon  tli:it 

auarter  of  liie  j;loi»o.  Uii'lcr  the  gui-hmce  of  M:ijor 
lennell,  the  A>s.  cmiitui  h:id  <';-llecit'd  uiid  )iubli>hed,  to  a 
systemulie  f«rm,  a  coiiMderabh;  aiuounl  of  inl'.innatioii  n-lii- 
tive  to  the  luteiiorof  Alricu.  The  proljkm  uiueli  at  ihiil 
moment  more  e^neiudlx  i.'n;iai*e<l  their  ai trillion  v. j>  ilie 
existence  and  cour>e  of  ihe  ri\er  iiie:ii:oned  l»\  >ome  untiL-nt 
geographers  by  the  name  of  Nif;er.  luielligeiue  hud  been 
recently  reecued  oi  tbedru.li  of  .M.ijor  ilou^ihtou,  wiio  had 
been  sent  out  by  llie  As^toi-iaiion  for  the  puip  •>e of  exploring 
thecoui>eof  the  Niger,  and  Uiurb  dilUruii)  was  e\|i'iieiu'ed 
in  flnding  a  sucee>Mir.  Park's  aiuiium  was  naiurally  at- 
tracted to  the  subjert  lhr«.u.i;li  U.s  coiu.eelii.n  wiiii  S.r 
Joseph  ]{anks,  one  of  ihe  iiio>t  aeiive  and  inlii.eiiiial  meiii- 
bers  of  llie  Associaiuni.  A  libera!  rewaid  had  bivn  olii'uvl 
to  any  per?o  .  Willing  lo  pruned  i-n  ilu*  a i do- mis  nn^^i-'ii  who 
should  be  t'ouiid  ipialiliirl  lor  it.  Pari;  nail  a  r.i'nfi.d  )-.i-^M>in 
ibr  liavelling;  he  wa>.  iu  the  full  \i:;onr  of  y  lUih:  he  had 
some  experience  <d  a  liot  elmiaie:  he  w\(>  i.ot  in^en-i  ije  to 
the  distnictiun  to  he  acfjuired  by  a  d.s  "jxerer  in  Af.icaii 
geogra])h\  :  he  ollered  his  si-rvices  to  the  A>>'Ci..iioii ;  and, 
ofter  mquiiy  into  hia  qualiticaii -ns,  the  i  fl'er  wms  acci'p.cd. 
Two  years  elapsed  however  between  his  return  from  Ind.a 
and  Ills  departure  on  his  African  expedition.  Wi-h  iiH>  ex- 
ception uf  the  t.me  occupied  by  a  short  visit  to  Scotland  in 
17114,  lie  seems  to  have  le^ided  diirin*;  the  whole  ot  this 
period  in  London  or  llie  neighbourhood,  ehiclly  ueeupied  in 
acquiring  the  knowledge  and  making  the  preparations  ne- 
cosjury  tor  his  underlakin>^'. 

He  saileil  Irom  England  on  the  -J'2nd  of  May,  171K%  and 
reaehcd  PisaiiKi,  a  Hritish  faetory  about  'Juo  miles  up  the 
Gambia,  on  the  6th  of  July.  Here  he  leniained  se\eral 
niontiis  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Laidlex,  learning  theM.uuhnvro 
language,  and  colleclinL;  information  eonieniin^  the  couii 
tries  he  was  to  vi>it.  Kor  two  of  the>e  mo:iihs  be  was  eon- 
fined  by  a  lever  eoutraeled  by  iniiiudeiil  ex|■o^ure  duiin^ 
the  rniny  season. 

He  left  Pi^.inia  on  the  2nd  of  Dcembcr,  17'.J.).  Afier 
passing  thruui;h  ihe  terriiories  of  a  number  of  petty  tie^ro 
chiefs,  he  was  induced,  iii  ordi  r  to  avo.d  ili.>  Mis;  iciou  ot  bein^ 
a  spy,  whieh  nr.glil  have  .itiai  i)i>.I  ti  hmi  h  .d  1k'  pas-i  d 
from  the  terriiories  of  the  chiet'  of  K  laita  into  ilu»<«e  ol  ihe 
chiefofHambaia,  those  son eieigiisb*  m-  then  at  war,  !•■»  :«.r,t 
a  more  iiortneily  route  ai-m'^s  the  itiriioiy  of  ijid.mnir. 
then  uovern(.d  by  the«'hief  iif  a  ]  irdaiorv  hoide  of  n-iiu.ide 
Moors.  He  reacluil  Van  a,  the  fiuiitier  tt)wn  of  this  siau, 
on  the  Ibth  of  Febiuaiy,  I7'.'fi.  All.  the  Mo  jr.Nh  rbiel". 
detained  him  a  e:i{j!i\e  tdl  the  It  of  July.  Winn  i\uk 
made  his  eseape  h-*  p-)S''es:ied  iio.hin^  more  tn.<n  a  li>-ise  Wiih 
its  accuutiemeiit^.  a  lew  ailicle>  of  r.oliiiiij;.  ;:»id  a  p  I'^rt- 
rompa">.  wha'ii  be  had  save<l  tVom  the  Mums  liy  i'miici- ;l.;i:i 
il  111  the  sand.  L-mli'maxed  b\  b:-  (!•-  .iM.ti-  :i:id  1 -l.i  .\ 
ronditioii.  he  p-.;.  ht;  t  0:1  l^»  t'li**  NiK  1  Ai<  *\.  01  .1  i  !m.  n. hn  !i 
he  reaehul  at  Sej  1,  ate;-  a  j-i.u  \  o:  iil:i'iM  iXj;  >. :  ex- 
plored liie  stieani  liow  .i-.iaro"*  1  •  Si. la  ;.:.■!  iiji'mm-I  \>-  11.:-:- 
makoe,  then  cro9>'i-d  a  m  •u:.Vti::  >. -^  f.-iiiii)  tit  K  t;!i..^..i.  a 
MandiiijL'o  town,  wh.di  h>'  ii.-ai-lied  on  the  i4th  of  Se[  tern* 
ber.    Here,  ^uu  mths  IVom  the  lu-aicsl  Kurupean  bculc- 


ment,  his  health  f  avc  way,  undermined  by  the  fever  vLjcI 

had  attacked  him  at  Pt>anin,  as>ailed  by  ihc  vcx^Ll-i.*  .r.i 
si.lleriiig^  to  whichhe  bad  liO.  oeXpoMcI,  nrsl  as  arj|  i;  1.  t^i 
afiei'waids  as  a  lu^:ti\c.  dr|fii  i-ut  t>>i  Mi;.;iii:  i-i.iii  i;^. 
curioi:>el.at  il\,ai:de\]>o>eM  lo  ll.e  \ii-isr  itudesi'i  ;!it:  ui  j:i.|> 
For  upv.aitU  of  a  mouth  h<-  v\as  rcndeivd  iicl|i.ck»  tt  1 
fever,  amoni;  a  race  whadi,  thou;:li  n!;\e  tu  Luuud  tyiw 
]  alhy,  co'.ild  neither  think  nor  feel  as  he  thuuiiht  and  :c.l 
He  was  deiained  in  the  ^aine  place  fi\e  in  ti  h«  a/icr  1..1 
recovery,  bif  re  he  could  obidiiiiho  nuans  (•!  jouniciUig  ir. 
the  Coast.  At  last,  on  the  l(>:b  of  Juni*.  17 'J 7.  !■«  rtlun.u'i 
to  Pisaii.a,  and  wa^  leci'ived  by  Dr.  ]..ai<iiey  *  sls  olc  Ktct 
liom  the  di-ad.*  His  lo..ely  and  {•>ilsoii:e  uaiidiirin^i  Lac 
orcupied  upwai<ls  ot  nine^ee!!  month). 

His  t;ni.\i  ected  lewiin,  the  rumours  which  went  a&rose 
rcjarilin*:  his  adventuies  uiid  tlie  sti-an;!o  count ries  be  Lai 
visited,  rXLited  1:1  ^ei*  curii  siiy  m  the  public  luind.  Anii^ 
stract  of  the  expedition,  ]>re)]aied  by  .Mr.  bryan  Ed«ipd% 
secretary  to  the  At'tican  As-miation,  from  in  ate  rial*  fwr- 
ni&hcd  by  the  triveiler  liiiiiself.  was  printed  and  dutnbb^ed 
amoiiLT  the  members.  T\)  this  abstract  a  uivmuir  b}  Hy^ut 
Kennel!  was  uiiiii:\ed.  Ci»iiM>tni^  of  ^^eographiril  iilia:n- 
tions  of  Pa:k*s  jouriiey.  It  was  at  the  same  limeanDOLiuvi 
that  a  Complete  nar.ative  would  be  prepared  and  pubi:s:ed 
by  Park  l.ini>eif.  Tl.e  com|io<«iiioii  uf  ihia  «ork  ucci.pk!<d 
him  till  the  sprin.;  of  ]7'J'.<,  when  it  wan  pubiisbed.  lIi* 
principal  (hue  of  r«  sideixv  wlide  engaged  iipoa  il  vai 
London:  antl  whih*  theiv  he  was  111  consiunt  C0Binuntrai«'.a 
with  Mijwr  Renuell  and  Mr.  Hryan  Edwanla,Ciperiaiiilbt 
latter,  'ihe  ^Miimrr  and  autumn  of  17'J9  he  spcttt  aiMac 
hio  relations  m  ScoiUind:  bis  head-qiiarters  bemg  Fuvt 
sheils,  at  tha!  tiu.e  eccupied  by  his  mother  and  one  of  bii 
brvitheis.  'ihe  iieroun'^s  sub<>e(|uently  collerltfd  CroB  btf 
lamily  rejire^eiit  him  as  leading  '.hen  the  hfe  of  a  kui 
stu'lent  empli»\ed  on  his  papers  durini;  the  ulxilc  1/ thf 
niiirniiig,  and  ullowing  hiin>elf  scarcely  any  rrrrraiwa 
bevond  a  ^olllarv  walk  on  the  hanks  of  theVanov:  Ht 
adopted  ihe  ahsiraet  of  ]]ryan  Kdwards  as  the  fraOMverk 
of  Ills  book  :  and  Maj  )r  Ueniieirs  Memoir  was  added  isaa 
a|  penilix.  'I'l.e  worn  was  w«:ll  leceiveil:  two  imprffninni 
weie  rapnll)  sold  ofl'.  The  )irofiis  of  publicatiun  and  th§ 
liberal  it  in u iteration  he  received  from  the  AMeoatiuB 
plaeed  him  I'm  the  m«(nient  in  easy  circumstances. 

In  17*)'.)  he  reined  lo  hi>  native  country,  and  in  tbe  Aa- 
gn>t  of  that  year  niairud  tbe  dau;!htcr  uf  Mr.  Aodiriva, 
wi:li  whom  he  ha<l    served    his  a|}prenticu^hlp.      He  cot- 
tinned  to  reside  for  upwaids  of  two  }ears  suli^equeni  take 
tnairia;;e  in  the  hou^e  of  hi«  mother,  unable  or  unvilhof  • 
^ettle  to  any  stiady  employment.     At  last  mfaTuunbkd^ 
poriutiiiy   fur    eommene:iig  the  practice  uf  his  profcttm 
occunm;;  in  Prcbles,  I.e  settled  with  his  famdy  in  ibatiovL 
in  Qetober.   l^ol.     The   practice  of  a  country  sui)c<eD 
Sei)tlai!d   IS  attended  with  much  toil  and  even  dancvr. kM 
the  remuneration   is  very  inadequate.     Park  soon  obtaiaiil 
a  ^ood  share  of  the  business  of  the   neighbourhood,  but  t» 
profits  Were  ineoiisiderable.     In  other  icspvcta  his  tiiiiair* 
was  a;;ieeab!e.     He  wa>  a  man  of  reiired  habits,  wbumexhi 
and  found  his  happiness  ni  the  family  circle.     There  *Wi 
however  III  the   ne.ghbourluKid  i^omc   mtiids  who  eood  if 
pieeiaie  the  inteiler:nal  and   moral  worth  that  lay  brtffs:^ 
his  V  >ld  e\ tenor.     Anion  1;  these  v\crv  Dr.  Adam  Fcf|ttiiBai 
at  one  iiTne  professor  ot  moi'id  plnlosoph)  in  the  unimsitv  rf 
Ktl.nbur.ii,  and  ninlior  of  the  *Hisiory  uf  Rome   aadifr. 
'afterwaicK  S.r  Walter)  Scott.      He  also  receivfd  BSibcd 
pci><.iial  ai:i'ii;ioi^s  fioin  Mr.  Du^ald  Stewart.    B'lttbepati- 
fK'aii  II  o|  bii..::  ai  ]  reeuiiedi)y  such  meii  and  eitjoui^(ibtir 
>oc;e:y  wa<<  no  si.tlicient  ei<uiiteipoisu  fit  the  iiaras^^ing  lefic^ 
I: m  tl-.tt  his  iin-  imc  was  ina!ir|uaie  and  his  'jmily  iDcrcai- 
in.'.    Hio  in:n(>  ttjo  had  lever  ceased  to  dwell  upon  feregi 
xeiiiUie.     An  overt  are  ma^le  to  him  on  the  part  of  Cu' 
iii'Mit.  in  I  7'.'s,  to  take  a  part   in  a  survey  'if  New  HjIub^ 
I  hen    III   coiitem])iai:on,   bad   been    renewed   in    1799.  bU 
with  .lit  any  otlsir  ri>ult  than  that  of  keipinj;  Park'i 
i:n^e:t'.'.  d.     In  !^«'|,  tlie  prospect  of  an  appointment  ou  *m 
si:ru;«al  -•all"  at  (ioree,  which   had   been   recently  raplLit^ 
l':oi,i  ihi'  V'.\  I'.r!;.  wi-.^ii;.;  to  bavo  cri.>>-e<*  Il  ^  miiiil.     In  Is*t 
i:f  haritil.   b\   ,'t   irt.er  troui   Sir  J«>»epli    Ranks,  t Lai  tkl 
.X^"*  r';.i!   :    w.'.Il  j.i..b.lii\,   i'l   the  i-vriii  i't'  |vjce.  !<»:»«•    | 
ti!i  r  «  !'-i  -  1:1  Af.  i.-  .M  il-..oM-rv.  a:id  that  Park  wouiJ  ctt 

t:iin;\  I.I- u''-    ...hi  ::s   tlic   nn  "1   eli^dile  person  tv.  V< 

(  :;  pliivtii.  hi  :i.eau;unin  of  l^v.i,  he  ri.*<-eived  a  letter  fr^ti 
t!ie  o!hi-o  of  the  cuhjn.al  sei-rctary  of  state,  rc<)uc!kiiRg  bs 
immediate  attendance  in  London.  '  The  result  of  hiaifl 
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ew  with  Lord  Hobart  was  his  acceptance  of  the  proposal 
om  governmtMit  iliat  he  should  command  an  oxpedilion  of 
^covc^>■  iuio  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  the  expedition 
lould  lea\e  England  in  tlie  end  of  February.  Some 
langes  in  the  cabinet  caused  a  postponement.  Doubts 
lat  began  to  be  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  the 
tlempt  occasioned  a  further  delay.  It  was  not  till  the  30lh 
f  January,  18(i5,  that  Paik  actually  sailed  from  Portsmouth. 
Tie  interval  he  had  employed,  at  the  sui^geslion  and  ex- 
ense  of  government,  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
mguat^e,  and  improving  hunself  in  the  practice  of  making 
stronomical  observations. 

Park  had  adopted  Mr.  Maxwell's  opinion,  that  the  Congo 
nd  the  Niger  were  one  stream  ;  and  his  plan  was,  with  a 
upply  of  merchandise  suflioient  to  defray  traveUing  ex- 
«n>es,  and  a  body  of  soldiers  sulhcient  to  ensure  immunity 
rem  hostile  attacks,  to  cross  from  the  Gambia  to  the 
Siiger,  and  then  sail  down  the  siieam  to  the  ocean.  The 
xpedilion,  as  it  started  from  Pisania,  consisted  of  himself, 
lis  brother-in-law  Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon,  and  Mr.  George 
Jcott,  draughtsman  to  the  expedition,  five  artificers  from 
he  royal  dock-yards,  Lieutenant  Martyn  and  35  privates 
)f  the  Koyal  African  corps  stationed  at  Goree,  and  Isaaco, 
i  Mandingo,  a  priest  and  trader,  the  guide.  Supplies  of 
isses  had  been  purchased  at  St.  Jago  and  Goree  to  carry 
he  merchandise.  The  expedition  left  Pisania  en  the  4lh 
>fMay,  1805. 

Park's  journal,  completed  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure 
romSansanding,and  some  letters  which  hedespaicliedaong 
rilh  it,  bring  the  narrative  of  his  adventures  down  to  that 
wriod.  To  Mrs.  Park  he  wrote,  on  the  I'Jth  of  November: — 
We  have  already  embarked  all  our  things,  and  shall  sail 
he  moment  I  have  finished  this  letter.'  In  his  letter  to 
Urd  Camden  (Lord  llobart's  successor  in  the  colonial 
e),  he  said: — '  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  of  forty-four  Eu- 
ropeans who  left  the  Gambia  in  perfect  health,  five  only  at 
present  are  alive,  viz.  three  soldiers  (one  deranged  in  his 
mind).  Lieutenant  Martyn,  and  myself.*  He  added: — 
'We  had  no  contest  whatever  with  the  natives,  nor  was  any 
one  of  us  killed  by  v.ild  animals  or  any  other  accidents:' 
and  again: — *  Your  lordship  will  recollect  that  I  always 
ipoke  of  the  rainy  season  with  horror,  as  being  extremely 
fatal  to  Europeans,  and  our  journey  will  furnish  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  it.*  Isaaco  slated  on  his  return  to  the  Gambia 
that  Mr.  Park,  arrived  at  Foulah  Dougou  with  thirty- three 
vhite  men;  and  from  Foulah  Dougou  to  Sego  (which  was 
eight  days*  march,  but  which  is  generally  performed  in 
three  days  by  a  negro),  they  lost  twenty-six  men  by  the  rains, 
damps,  &c. 

At  Sansanding,  Park  dismissed  Isaaco,  and  took,  upon  his 
recommendation,  a  man  named  Amadi  Fatouma  to  guide 
bim  to-Haoussa.  From  this  man  was  procured  the  only 
Urect  contemporary  evidence  regarding  the  fate  of  Park 
nd   his  companions  that  has  been  obtained.      His  accu- 

|r  however  is  established  by  a  strong  body  of  circum- 

nlial  evidence:  the  traditions  of  the  fate  of  some  white 
len,  coUecled  by  Clapperton  and  Lander,  on  the  spot  where 
^atoumastated  that  Park  and  his  companions  had  peribhed; 
juftkets  with  the  Tower  stamp,  seen  by  Lander  at  Wowow, 
nd  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  white  men  who 
erisbed  at  Boussa;  a  book  of  tables  seen  by  Lander  at 
dussa,  among  the  leaves  of  which  was  found  a  card  of  invi- 
uion  to  dinner,  addressed  to  Mr.  Park  by  a  Mr.  Watson, 
od  dated  *  Strand,  9ih  November,  1804.'  The  story  of 
Lmadi  Fatouma,  corroborated  in  its  essentials  by  these  cir- 
umstances,  is  brietiy  this: — that  in  sailing  down  the  Niger 
hey  had  repeated  engagements  with  the  natives;  that  on 
rrinng  at  Vaouri,  Faiouma's  engagement  having  termi- 
aled,  he  quitted  Mr.  Park  ;  that  after  Mr.  Park's  departure, 
tiechief  of  Yaouri  informed  the  king  (falselyj  that  the  white 
aen  had  departed  without  giving  the  customary  present; 
hat  the  king  in  rage  imprisoned  Fatouma,  and  sent  an 
rined  force  to  intercept  tlie  white  men  at  the  narrows  of 
be  river;  that  on  his  release  from  prison  Fatouma  learned 
roin  a  slave  (the  only  survivor  of  Park's  party)  that  during 
i  skirmish  which  ensued  the  boat  was  sucked  into  a  rapid, 
ind  that  the  white  men,  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape, 
»ere  drowned. 

Thus  perished  Mun^^o  Park,  towards  the  close  of  1805, 
U  the  ihirty-fifih  year  of  his  age.  In  person  ho  is  said  to 
lave  been  tall  and  athletic.  His  manner  was  cold  and  re- 
ier\ed,  attributable  in  part  to  that  awkwardness  which  men 
Conscious  of  their  own  powers  are  apt  to  feel  in  society  when 


the  circumstances  of  their  early  life  have  kept  them  fkx>m 
mingling  with  it.  His  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Park  (in  which 
he  affects  a  degree  of  confidence  and  hope  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  felt,  to  allay  her  apprehensions),  and  many  little 
incidents  in  his  brief  history,  show  the  warmth  and  strenf^th 
of  his  attachments.  His  judicious  conduct  while  detained 
by  the  Moorish  chief  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  establish 
his  reputation  for  the  control  of  his  passions;  and  what  be 
achieved  in  his  first  journey,  together  with  the  simple  striking 
language  of  his  last  letter  toi^rd  Chatham,  show  the  power 
of  his  determination  and  perseverance.  His  acquirements 
in  natural  hisitory  were  necessarily  limited ;  for  in  Scotland, 
where  he  laid  their  foundation,  that  branch  of  knowledge 
was  only  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  his  residences 
in  London  were  brief,  and  occupied  with  other  matters.  It 
was  not  till  the  eve  of  his  departure  on  his  second  journey 
that  he  acquired  the  Arabic  language,  not  only  the  best 
medium  of  communication  with  tiie  Moors  and  Arabs,  but 
the  only  key  to  the  civilization  of  Africa,  such  as  it  is.  His 
conversance  with  astronomy  does  not  seem,  even  at  the 
time  of  his  second  journey,  to  have  gone  bevond  the  power 
of  making  with  accuia<'y  the  necessary  observations  for  the 
ascertaining  of  latitudes  and  longitudes;  and  at  the  time 
of  his  first  journey,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  power 
of  observing  for  the  latitude  with  the  sextant.  On  his  first 
journey  he  lost  all  his  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pocket-compass,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors:  on  his 
second  journey  he  was  better  provided  ;  but  his  only  chro- 
nometer seems  to  have  been  very  defective.  These  de- 
ficiencies however  in  acquirements  and  apparatus  were  to  a 
great  extent  counterbalanced  by  a  calm  courageous  self- 
possession,  an  unwearied  power  of  observation,  and  a  modest 
scrupulous  veracity  that  enables  us  to  rely  upon  his  stale 
ments  as  in  no  instance  exaggerated. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  country  which  he  traversed 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  before  Inm  unvisited  by 
Europeans,  and  nothing  of  any  moment  has  been  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  it  since  his  death.  His  ignorance 
of  Arabic  on  his  first  journey  ex]  osed  him  to  misappreciate 
the  Arabs ;  but  his  detention  in  a  Mandingo  village  enabled 
him  to  master  the  domestic  life  of  the  negroes  and  their 
civil  and  economical  organization.  His  meteorological  and 
botanical  observations  are  valuable:  his  geological  are  less 
so.  Walcknaer  and  his  echo  Bowditch  have  impugned  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  observations  for  latitude  on  his  se- 
cond journey,  on  account  of  an  entry  in  his  journal,  *31st 
April,'  that  month  having  only  30  days.  But  Oltmanns 
has  satisfactorily  established,  in  an  elaborate  and  able  paper 
in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy,*  by  com- 
parison of  the  (/a/a  slated  in  Park's  journal  with  the  Epbe- 
merides  of  the  *  Nautical  Almanac'  for  1805,  that  by  what^ 
ever  oversight  he  may  have  written  *31st  April,'  he  was 
perfectly  correct  in  his  reckoning  when  he  made  his  obser- 
vations. On  the  other  hand  Oltmanns  has  pointed  out  a 
circumstance  which  vitiates  Park's  calculations  of  his 
observations  for  longitude:  the  confusion  arising  out  of  (he 
substitution,  without  sutficiently  explicit  warning,  in  1805, 
in  the  Ephemerides  of  the  *  Nautical  Almanac,'  of  mean 
time  for  apparent  time  in  the  tables  for  the  eclipses  of  Ju 
piter's  satellites.  Unluckily  Park  has  stated  only  in  one 
instance  (Bee-creek)  the  whole  of  the  data  upon  which  his 
longitudes  were  calculated;  and  consequently  in  that  one 
instance  alone  can  his  oversight  be  corrected.  Only  one 
opinion  can  be  entertained  of  the  sound  judgment  dis 
played  by  Park  in  his  conduct  during  his  first  journey  as  a 
solitary  traveller.  His  judgment  in  the  estimation  of  obsta- 
cles and  the  calculation  of  forces  by  which  they  might  be 
overcome  in  planning  the  expedition  in  which  he  perished, 
is  more  open  to  challenge :  but  he  did  not  seek  to  shun  the 
consequences.  A  question  regarding  the  degree  of  credit 
due  to  him  in  a  literary  point  of  view  for  the  narrative 
of  his  first  travels,  seems  really  of  little  consequence.  It 
is  clear  that,  unaccustomed  to  literary  composition,  he 
formed  his  book  upon  the  model  of  Bryan  Edwards's  abstract : 
but  that  it  was  his  own  composition  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  doubt.  Either  owing  to  natural  good  taste,  or  a 
lucky  want  of  facility  in  sentence-turning,  his  style  is  far 
less  turgid  than  that  of  his  model. 

Park  left  a  widow  and  three  children.     Mrs.  Park  died 
in  the  month  of  February  in  the  present   year:  it  is  be 
lieved  that  none  of  her  children  have  survived  her. 

(Travels  in  the  Interior  Districts  of  A^frica,  ^h;,,  by 
Mungo  Park,  surgeon,  2  vols.  8yo.,  London,  1816 ;   Narrck- 
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vff  of  Discoveries  in  Central  Africa,  <^*c.,  Deiiham  and 
Jiapperlon,  1  vul.  4to..  L<m«loii,  18.16;  Journal  nf  a  Second 
lij'pedition  tf»  Africa^  tj(c,  Clap|icrloii,  1  vol.  4to.,  London, 
18'i'J ;  Jottrnal  of  an  Expedition  to  crplore  the  Course 
ami  Termination  of  the  Nif^er,  by  Richard  and  Jolin 
Lander,  3  vols,  small  8vo.,  J^ndon  ;  Oilmanns,  Ucbcr  die 
Nichtij^keit  eini^t*r  Verbesserunfi^en  tcelche  mit  Mango 
ParlCs  letzten  Breitenbr&iimmwmcn  in  Africa  vorgenom- 
men  sind,  Abhandlungen  der  KonisUchen  AcaJtmie  dcr 
IP'issenschuften  zu  Berlin  au^  dcm  Jahre  1831.) 

PARK  OF  ARTILLERY,  an  uaseniblagc  of  the  heavy 
ordnance  belonging  to  an  urniy,  with  its  carriages,  ainmu- 
iiilion  waggons,  and  stores,  on  ground  contiL^uous  to  that 
"which  is  occupied  by  the  troops  when  encamped. 

The  park  is  formed  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  roads  by 
which  the  artillery  may  be  readily  moved  to  any  s|>ot  where 
its  service  may  he  required:  it  is  usually  in  rear  of  the 
troops,  the  guns  being  arranged  in  one  line  if  the  ground 
will  permit ;  and  if  the  army  is  to  remain  for  some  tunc  in 
its  position,  the  park  is,  for  preventing  the  intrusion  of  im- 
proper persons,  surrounded  bychc\aux-de-frise  or  other  ob- 
stacles. At  the  siege  of  a  fortress  tiie  ))ark  is  situated 
between  the  army  and  the  place,  and  it  should  be  beyond 
the  range  of  the  artillery  of  the  latter.  If  i>ossible,  it  may 
be  behind  some  rising  ground,  and  on  a  spot  from  whence 
ihe  artillery  may  be  speedily  brought  up  to  the  trenches  or 
batteries 

In  determining  the  extent  of  a  park,  10  feet  along  tho 
front  are  allowed  for  each  gun ;  and  since  the  limber  and 
the  ammunition  waggon  are  placed  in  rear  of  the  gun  in 
one  line,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  depth,  the  latter  must 
necessarily  be  sutlicient  for  the<9e,  as  well  as  to  permit  the 
horses  to  be  attache<l  to  the  carriages.  The  guns  of  each 
different  calibre  are  commonly  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
oark  which  is  nearest  to  the  point  of  ground  to  be  occupied 
by  them  when  in  position ;  but  the  artilleiy  is  sometimes 
arranged  in  the  park  according  to  its  calibre,  the  heaviest 
being  on  the  rii^ht  of  the  line.  The  muzzles  are  usually 
turned  towards  the  front  of  the  line ;  but  if  the  guns  are 
liable  to  be  suddenly  called  fur,  the  shafts  of  the  limbers 
and  the  trails  of  the  guns  are  then  placed  in  that  direction 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  speedy  removal. 

A  quarter-guard,  as  it  is  calle<l,  is  posted  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  and  opposite  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  park: 
the  gunners'  tents  are  arranged  along  the  two  Hunks ;  those 
of  the  commissioned  officers  are  in  the  rear ;  and  behind 
them,  generally,  the  horses  are  picketed  in  one  line  or 
more,  parallel  to  that  of  tiie  guns. 

At  the  siege  of  a  fortified  place,  tho  stores  of  gabions, 
fascines,  and  other  materials  used  in  the  operations  of  the 
attack,  as  well  as  the  spades,  azes,  and  other  tooU  fur  execut- 
ing the  trenches,  raising  batteries,  or  cutting  down  obstacles, 
are  deposited  in  a  particular  place,  for  the  purpo>e  of  kee)>ing 
them  in  security  and  near  at  hand  when  wanted :  this  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  engineers*  park.  Like  that  of 
the  artillery,  it  is  situated  where  it  may  be  concealed  from 
the  view  of  tho  enemy,  and  where  means  exist  for  a  ready 
communication,  at  all  times,  both  with  the  camp  in  the 
rear  and  with  the  trenches  in  fiont.  The  nece-^sity  of 
having  the  parks  as  far  as  possible  from  the  place  besieged, 
maybe  conceived  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  siege  of  Had.ijos, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  within  range  of  artillery,  the 
fchot  and  shells  from  the  town  often  fell  into  them;  and 
once  the  cavalry  of  the  garrison,  in  a  sortie,  actually  ro  !e 
through  the  engineers*  park,  on  which  ucrasion  the  whole 
store  of  materials  collected  by  the  besiegers  might  have  been 
destroy  cd. 

In  the  French  service  two  parks  were  sometimes  formed 
for  the  artiller>  ;  a  great  park  for  the  guns,  carriages,  &c., 
and  a  small  park  to  contain  the  working  places  for  tiie  car- 
penters and  aimourcrs,  \utli  the  materials  for  making  the 
repairs  which  an*  con>tanilv  rcduind  durinir  a  cainnai;;n. 

PARKKR.  MATTHEW,  born  lOol,  died  1576.  a  very 
eminent  name  in  the  cutulogue  of  ilhisiriuus  Eiigli<hnicn. 
That  he  attained  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English 
church  ia  not  the  sole  proof  of  his  claim  to  be  so  ^pokt■n  of; 
but  that  he  wa^  an  eminent  scholar  as  mcU  as  L'rcut  church 
man,  a  cultivator  of  historical  literature  as  well  iw  a  great 
pioficient  in  theoloL'ical  learning,  and  that  he  was  aichhishop 
«if  CinU'ihuiy  in  that  critical  period  whni  the  Engl  sh  I'ro- 
ti  slant  or  Rcf.)rnuMl  Chuirh  was  in  iIn  inf.mi'V.  and  ilial  he 
t'ui filled  the  pui puses  of  th>»>e  who  placc<l  him  in  tint  high 
digtiit)  by  the  »kdl  with  which  he  conducted  the  very  dilli- 


cuU  operations  necessary  at  that  time  for  its  formation  sn  s 
certain  order  and  its  perpetual  existence. 

Parker  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  ediicarr-i  a 
Corpus  Christi  CoUei^e,  Cambridge,  being  inteude«i  (\jf  1!m 
church,  and  was  so  diligent  in  his  studies  especially  of  tht 
Scriptures  and  the  fathers  that  before  he  was  thirty  be  vu 
fixeu  upon  by  Wolsey  to  be  one  of  his  professors  in  ikervi- 
legc  which  he  meant  to  found  at  Oxford.  This  iimiovr 
however  Parker  declined,  probably  in  consequence  of  ^un; 
attached  himself  to  the  reformins;  party  in  the  church.  «i  li 
some  of  the  more  eminent  of  whom  he  was  by  that  timr  be- 
come intimate.  At  this  early  period  of  his  life  he  hid  i 
licence  to  preach. 

We  must  pass  lii;htly  over  the  burceMion  of  his  prcfin- 
ments  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vltl.  and  Edvaid  VI. 
Reside  having  two  or  three  benefices  be  was  made  an  arch- 
deacon in  15JG;  dean  of  the  college  of  Sloke  Clini,  hii 
favourite  piece  of  preferment,  1 J35  ;  one  of  the  kinis*schs^ 
lains,  1537;  master  of  Corpus  (christi  Oillege,  Ii44;  drn 
of  Lincoln,  Ijai.  In  lj45  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  hii 
university. 

He  took  a  wife  in  1547.  One  of  the  ueaiorei  of  tbi 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  re-c»labiiik 
the  church  in  its  former  state  and  order,  wai  to  deprive  lbs 
married  clergy  of  all  their  benellces  and  prefemcnfiL  Th:f 
removed  from  the  church  at  one  stroke  no  sbmU  ouabrr  of 
the  more  zealous  reforming  d:vines.  It  is  marrelknis  I'mi 
Parker  fared  no  worM>  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  does  bM 
appear  that  he  even  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Enslia^ 
but  rather  that  he  continued  to  live  quietly  in  the  caska 
counties,  pursuing  his  theological  studies. 

Very  soon  after  the  death  of  Mary,  and  when  EliataA 
had  aiicended  the  throne,  he  was  bumraoned  from  ha  » 
tiremer.t,  and  induced  to  accept  at  once  the  high  dipi^ 
of  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  con&ecratioii  took  ptan 
on  December  17,  l')39. 

He  was  archbishop  more  than  fiflecn  yeari,  dariaf  vhich 
time  he  was  assiduously  employed  in   watching  over  tbt 
interests  of  the  new-formed  church,  and  in  giving  il  thai 
coUbidtency  and  onler  which  the  church  of  Engba^  ha 
since  maintained.    We  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  •fvkal 
ho  did,  but  we  must  not  foibear  to  mention  thai  the  pre- 
paration of  the  great  work  called  the  Bi^hopo' ftbU  was 
performed  under  his  auM]>ices,  and  that  the  work  vaseo^ 
pleted   in   16G8.      Whoever  wishes  for  more   infafvil 
rea)>ecting  the  labours  of  this  eminent  father  of  the  K 
Protestant  church,  and  the  minute  ]iarticulars  of  hu 
and  character,  may  be  abundantly  i&atisfled  by  eobaw 
the  folio  Life  of  hiiu  written  by  the  tndefatigabie  Stryv^ 

Parker  is  not  to  be  estimated  solely  bv  what  hedii 

m  m 

ecclesiastic.    He  collected  a  large  library  of  valuable  mv 
.^cnpt>,  which  he  gave  to  his  college  in  Cambridge;^ 
he  founded  also  divers  fellowships  and  scholanhips. 
manuscripts  still  remain,  having  been  very  carrfuUT  hw 
served.    There  is  a  minute  and  excellent  catalogue e 
in  piint  by  Nasmith,  who  made  aUo  a  catalogue 
manuscripts  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  wt     ■■ 
never  been  t^rintcd.     Parker  gave  encouragement  If 
literature  by  the  publication  of  a  Saxon  homily.        t 
to  be  i)rinte<l  also  the  Chronicles  of  Matthew  of  W  i 

and  Matthew  Pari.<>;  and  there  is  an  ori^nal  tre 
Anti<|uiiate  Briiannicip  E'Tlesis,*  which   is  \ 
buted  to  htn,  and  in  the  pre]Miration  of  whicu  m 
<lo'.ihl  iniu'li  concern. 

PARKKR,  SAMUEL,  born   1640.  died  1687.1  pttUti 
of  the  Kn^lish  church,  was  of  Puritan  extraction, and 
lemaiked   lor  certain  Puritan  extravagancies,  when,  to i 
young  iii:in,  lie  entered  Wadham  College,  OjLford.    BmI< 
Oxford  he  became  acquainted  with  scverjl  persons  0^^ 
I  diflerent   turn   of    mind,  and    particularly  with  Dr. 
,  l^ithurst,  who  is  >aid  h\  the  writers  uf  his  Life  tu  hatr  ■ 
I  <'hietly  in.strun:cnt:il    in  drawing   him  away  frotu  a 
I  >vliu*h  wa^  marked    for  persecution  and  cxtincii«>a- 
liad  an  af.ive  pen.  which  he  employed  about  the  t 
Restoration,  and  for  a  few  succce<ling  years,  ib  it 
attacks  on   the  Puritan,  or,  as   it   then  was  bee 
No n- conforming   party,    llie   controversy   is  alinvK  » 
i:«iite!),  and  we  think  it  needless  to  recount  the  titles  «l 
tr:ict>. 

He  wn-i  favoured  and  promoted  in  tho  church.    lo 
he  was  nKid*'  chaplain  to  Aichbi>hop  Sheldon,  and  in  i3« 
he  was  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  had  the  liur^» 
I'.-kham  and  Chartham. 
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mg  James  II.  contemplalecftlie  re-union  of  Enq- 
e  general  church,  with  its  head  in  the  Roman 

looked  among  the  English  divines  for  persons 

be  willing  to  assist  in  his  desij»ns,  and,  amongst 
)ns,  lie  fixed  upon  Parker,  who  was  made  by  hira 
3xford,  in  January,  168G  ;  and  when  Hough  was 
f  the  preside ntiship  of  Magdalen  College,  it  was 
arkcr.     It  is  said  that  he  was  strongly  inclined 

but  how  far  he  would  have  gone  with  the  king 
rection  cannot  well  be  fully  determined,  as  his 
it  short  soon  after  he  had  obtained  this  dignity. 

Magdalen  College,  on  May  20,  1087. 
y  wnliuL^  of  Bishop  Parker  of  any  permanent  re- 
s  a  treatise  entitled  '  De  Rebus  sui  Temporis 
irius.*  This  treatise  was  not  published  till  1726, 
s  given  to  the  world  by  his  son,  a  second  Samuel 
I  eminent  non-juring  divine. 
lURST,  JOHN,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
,  Esq.,  of  Catesby  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was 
ne,  1 7'28,  and  educated  at  Rugby  Grammar-school, 
vdYds  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  ho  took 
iofB.A.  in  1748,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1762.  He 
me  years  a  fellow  of  his  college.  He  took  orders 
irch  of  England,  but  never  obtained  any  prefer- 
ing  succeeded  to  a  considerable  estate,  which 
imi  independent.  He  acted,  without  receiving 
,  as  curate  of  the  church  at  Catesby,  the  prefer- 
liich  was  in  his  own  gift. 

he  married  Susanna  Myster,  daughter  of  John 
sq.,  ol  Epsom  in  Surrey.  She  died  in  1759, 
m  a  daughter  and  two  sons.  In  1761  he  married 
Northey,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
k'ho  became  eminent  for  her  learning:  she  wrote 
s  epitaph  in  Epsom  church. 
•St  died  at  Epsom,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1797. 
man  of  great  integrity  and  firmness  of  character. 

lived  in  retirement,  though  he  possessed  quali- 
fitted  him  to  shine  in  society.  In  spite  of  a  weak 
n,  he  was  a  most  laborious  student,  rising  for 
s  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
t  work  was  *  A  Serious  and  Friendly  Address  to 
ohn  Wesley,'  remonstrating  against  the  doctrine 
i\  of  assurance  as  held  by  that  divine ;  it  was  pub- 
,753.  In  1702  be  published  the  first  edition  of 
■ew  and  English  Lexicon,  without  Points,'  with  a 
rammar, which  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
is  •  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Tes- 
rith  a  Greek  grammar,  appeared  in  1769.  Of 
there  are  several  editions,  both  in  4to.  and  8vo. : 
^  the  octavo  editions  was  edited  by  his  daughter, 
nas.  A  new  edition,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James 
'.,  was  published  in  1829.  The  only  other  work 
by  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  '  The  Divinity  and  Pro- 
of our  I^rd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  deraon- 
n  Scripture,  in  answer  to  the  First  Section  of  Dr. 

Introduction   to  the  History  of  Early  Opinions 
5  Jesus  Christ,'  Lond.,  1787,  8vo.     Dr.  Priestley 
Ibis  work  in  *  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Home.* 
rst's  lexicons  huve  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputa- 

the   time  of  their  first   appearance.     They  are 
by  many  fanciful  and  ridiculous  etymologies,  and 

traces  of  the  Hulchinsonian  opinions  of  their 
They  are  now  suj)erseded  by  the  works  of  Gese- 
cr,  Wahl,  Bretschneider,  and  Robinson. 
Ms's  Biograpliical  Dictionary.) 
I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  or 
[imoscep,  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  chief  of  bo- 
i  honour  of  the  great  African  traveller  Mungo 
e  genus  conlains  only  a  few  unarmed  trees,  which 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  peninsula  of  India, 
id  in  the  islands  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of 
Parkia  is  dislinguished  among  the  Mimosa-like 
tsjo  by  the  tubular  j-cleft  calyx  and  the  corolla 
tinct  petals  having  a  more  or  less  imbricate  sesti- 
amens  10,  hypogynous,  monadelphous.  Legume 
led,  2  valved,  with  a  farinaceous  pulp  around  and 
the  seeds.  Intlorescence  an  axillary  peduncled 
ihaped  spike. 

:ana  is  the  Nitta  or  Doura  tree  of  Soudan.  The 
IS  matter  surrounding  the  seeds  is  eaten,  and  also 
)  a  pleasant  drink  when  steeped  in  water.     The 

roaSted  as  coft'ee  is  with  us,  then  bruised  and 

ferment  in  water.    When  they  begin  to  bocome 


putrid,  they  are  well  washed  and  pounded,  and  the  powder 
is  made  into  cakes  resembling  chocolate,  which  form  an  ex- 
cellent sauce  for  all  kinds  of  meat.  (Brown,  in  Donham.) 
A  species  of  this  genus,  the  Mimosa  pedunculata  of  Rox- 
burgh, is  said  by  him  to  be  similarly  valued  by  the  Malays, 
that  is,  they  eat  the  mealy  matter  which  surrounds  the 
seeds,  as  well  as  the  seeds  themselves,  which  ai-e  said  to 
taste  like  garlic. 

PARKiNSO'NIA  ACULEATA.  or  the  Barbadoes 
Flower- Fence,  is  a  well  known  West  Indian  shrub,  very 
generally  employed  in  such  climatfes  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  and  especially  for  the  conslruclion  of  hedges,  for 
which  iis  strong  spines  render  it  well  adapted.  It  has  long 
pinnated  leaves,  with  a  winged  petiole,  and  grows  as  much 
as  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.  Tlie  flowers  are  large,  yellow% 
very  numerous,  and  a  little  variegated  with  red  spots,  and 
are  succeeded  by  long  narrow  knotted  pods.  When  in 
flower  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  objects  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  this 
country,  but  it  seldom  flowers,  probably  fiom  not  having  room 
enough  given  it  to  grow  in.  The  seeds  are  said  to  possess 
febrifugal  qualities. 

PARLIAMENT,  IMPERIAL,  the  legislature  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consisting 
of  the  king  or  queen  [King],  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral [Lords,  House  of],  and  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  [Commons,  House  of]  in  parliament  assembled. 

The  word  is  generally  considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
French,  *  parler,'  to  speak.  *  It  was  first  applied,*  says 
Blackstone,  '  to  general  assemblies  of  the  states  under 
Louis  VII.  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.* The  earliest  mention  of  it  in  the  statutes  is  in  the 
preamble  to  the  statute  of  Westminster,  a.d.  1272. 

Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Parliament. 

The  origin  of  any  antient  institution  must  be  difficult  to 
trace,  when  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  undergone  great 
changes;  and  few  subjects  have  afforded  to  antiquaries  more 
cause  for  learned  research  and  ingenious  conjecture  than  the 
growth  of  our  parliament  into  the  form  which  it  had  assumed 
when  authentic  records  of  its  existence  and  constitution 
are  to  be  found.  Great  councils  of  the  nation  existed  in 
England  both  under  the  Saxons  and  Normani,  and  appear 
to  have  been  common  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  They  were  called  by  the  Saxons  michel-synoih^ 
or  great  council ;  mickel-gemoiey  or  great  meeting ;  and 
witiena-gemote^  meeting  of  wise  men — by  the  last  of  which 
they  are  now  most  familiarly  known. 

The  constitution  of  these  councils  cannot  be  known  with 
any  certainty,  and  there  has  been  much  controversy  on  the 
subject,  and  especially  as  to  the  share  of  authority  enjoyed 
by  the  people.  Different  periods  have  been  assigned  for 
their  admittance  into  the  legislature.  Coke,  Spelman, 
Camden,  and  Prynne  agree  that  the  commons  formed  part 
of  the  great  synods  or  councils  before  the  Conquest ;  but 
how  they  were  summoned,  and  what  degree  of  power  they 
possessed,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  obscurity.  *  The  main 
constitution  of  parliament,  as  it  now  stands,*  says  Black- 
stone,  '  was  marked  out  so  long  ago  as  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Kinj^  John,  ad.  1215,  in  the  great  charter  granted  by 
that  prince,  wherein  he  promises  to  summon  all  archbi- 
shops, bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons  [Barons] 
personally,  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  under  the  crown 
by  the  sheriff  and  bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  with 
forty  days'  notice,  to  assess  aids  aad  scutages  when  neces- 
sary ;  and  this  constitution  has  subsisted,  in  fact  at  least, 
from  the  year  1266,  49  Hen.  III.,  there  being  still  extant 
writs  of  that  date  to  summon  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses to  parliament.'  A  statute,  also,  passed  1 5  Edwd.  II. 
(1322),  declares  that  *  the  matters  to  be  established  for  the 
estate  of  the  king  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of 
the  realm  and  of  the  people,  should  be  treated,  accorded, 
and  establishod  in  parliament,  by  the  king  and  by  the 
assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the  common- 
alty of  the  realm,  according  as  had  been  be/ore  accustomed,* 
In  reference  to  this  statute  Mr.  Hallara  observes  *  that  it 
not  only  establishes  by  a  legislative  declaration  the  present 
constitution  of  parliament,  but  recognises  it  as  already 
standing  upon  a  custom  of  some  length  of  time.  (1  Const* 
Hist,,  5.) 

Constituent  Parts  of  Parliament. 

These  have  been  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  and 
nothing  more  will  be  attempted  in  this  place  than  a  brief 
analysis,  which  will  bring  the  whole  under  one  view.    Of 


Ilic  king  for  [{uccii).  the  Qnt  in  »nk,  noltiiiig  nee<l  be  ru- 
Tlic  lli)ii£c  uf  Lnnls  is  at  prcMnt  coinpoted  of — 

LOSDS  Sl'IKCTI-.tL. 

2  Hrililiishnps  (Yoik  an'l  Cuiitcrbur)) 
2'1  Kn^lisli  bisliups 
4  Irish  rvpicaciiialive  bishupi 

Total,  30 

1  iliiki's  uf  the  1)1<H)<1  rayal 

■JO  mnrquesEu* 


The  nutnbi>r  has  bcrn  greatly  oiiirmcnled  from  time  to 
limf.  anil  ihoro  is  no  limit alioii  of  ihc  power  uf  Ihc  rroirit 
to  luM  In  it  by  fiirllicr  cri'atiuiii<.  I'hu  iiitnului-lion  of  ihi: 
teprcwniativo  peer*  of  Sciilanil  onil  Ireland  nui  i-fri-cicil 
on  the  uniun  uf  those  kini;iliimt  ruKncrtivcly  uilh  Bii^^ind. 
Ttic  fiTKierareelcctMl  by  I  ho  h;n'ilitar>-  i>oors  iif  .Siiillanil 
ilcscciidurl  from  fieoltiKh  pvorsat  Iht- lima  uf  the  Union,  anil 
sil  fur  one  patliaint:nt  only ;  ihc  lallrr  arc  chiton  foi  life 
hv  tlieiicci-si<rli'ulan'l.  whclheT  hcredilarv  or  treated  >ince 
tfie  Union.  The  poworof  th«  rrown  to  m-atL-  lri>h  poMn  in 
limiltfil  liylheAcI  of  Uni<in,so  [hat  ono  only  can  becreatui 
when  thr«o  of  the  iieera^e*  of  Irel-iiid  h.ive  become  exlini-I. 

llii}  preient  composition  of  tlie  House  of  L'omiuuni  is 
•I  fulluwH  :— 

EsGLAVi)  AM>  Wales. 


1:^9  kni):lit 
341  dlizens 

uf  sliin^s 
and  Ijuig esses 

Total 

S<iO 

Scotland. 
30  knifjliliorsbircs 
23  titiieiia  and  liiiri^csses 

Total 

S3 

64kmi!h, 

of  shires 

IS  and  buijjesse 

Total.  lOS 

Tola!  of  the  United  Kingilom,  G5?. 

An  arcount  of  the  chanf>ci  efTertod  in  ibe  parliament asy 

constituencies  at  different  limiv,  more  parlieularlv  br  lb(> 

Rvf.iim  Act,  and  a  full  ricw  uf  ibu  pre>viil  >ysteiii  of  it- 

pirsentaiiun,  is  given  in  thi^  ariiele  Cdxmons,  IIia'SE  of. 

The  lord*  and  conimoiia  uriginaliy  ueie  une  u:'s('in1)lv.  but 
tho  d<te  uf  their  repnralion  i*  not  known.  Kir  Fdwaid 
Cuku  itiale*  Ibut  he  hail  neon  areroid.  ;tu  II>-n.  I.  Itl3ii|, 
of  their  de;.'re(;4  and  M-ats  as  onu  Iwdy,  and  nllinns  tliat  the 
•vparaiinii  luiik  plain  i>t  the  desire  of  the  (-ommuns.  (13 
S/al'  Tii.ilt,  1110.)  Kls>  nije  avew  that '  the  commonn  pTcr 
had  a  |>la>-e  fur  their  cuiinullatiiin  apntl  from  the  hmk 
IhuugU  they  did  oltirn  nieL-t  and  tit  to;^>iher  in  one  ru>m,' 
and  K"'cs  tieverul  prereilunls  in  siijipurt  uf  bis  posiijun. 
{Uttnnrr  '•/  H'Jiling  Rirlmuifnh,  pp.  lul-liil,  I  jj.) 

POWKR  *>II  JlRliniCIION  OK  PvHLIAMKVr. 
I.    I.i:ni1I.ATIVK    AlTllOHllT    n  M.KTIVKLY. — Th  •    nu- 

Ihunn    .f  v^'iiaoicm  .-siL-i.d,-.  .v.r  il»-  Uiiil.-I   KinB'Ioi" 
and  all  it^  e„l„n..-  and  fuiri^n  ,>..-,->..„<.     Theie  aiv  iw 

i-  thu;i  lb..^e«li<-liar.-<Miilin-.^rtoil  iind  toail  ulbiT 


P  A  K  I 

propoiinil  laws  liir  their  internal  (rorcrnmenl,  lubiect  It 
approval  of  the  i|uecn  in  roiiiiril ;  but  ilioe  lua*  alitr*. 
bo  repealed  or  amended  bv  direel  ■tatul"-(  ftino  th'-  rv  J 

ITuir  leglxUliires  and  iheir  laws  aie  both  ■.>ib.>r.i.ri:t  mw  | 
supreme  piincrol  the  inulhcr  I'ounlry.     Tlu"  iLiiMiiui^ierf 
Ijiucr  Canada  is  at  the  pro^-nt  moment  (.April,  I"4-ii  t» 
]vnded  ;    and   a  provisional   govern loi-nt,  *iili  le^u       i 
fiiiieiion')  and  Kreut  exci'ulive  pi«eM.  hnsbcvn  nliLua 
by  the  British  {uiilinmeiit.    S'avery  «as  aliolLrheil  bi  at 
of  pailiaiueiit  in  I  ^33  IhniiiKhMUl  allibe  I)nii>h  pui 
vhelher  governoi)  by  local  leei-liiturci  or  not ;  but  n 
nirasnrcs  for  carr}in'K  iiitoelTert  the  intention*  of  path 
were  left  fur  Kubsei|uenl  en..Hinent  by  the  lural  bud^s 
bv  ilto  queen  in  couneil.     Tlio  House  of  AsxmUi  4 
Jamaira,  the  raor<t  anlieiit  of  our  rolonial  lesixlatuitk  U 
neglec>e<l  to  pawi  an  cfTi-t'Dial  l:iw  fur  the  regnlikaa  i 
prisons,  which  bccatnu  iieces>ary  upon  the  eraanapaiibn  ri 
the  ne!;rucii,  und  parbninenl  iinmedialoly  inieipowk  s.-ti 
pjsseil '  a  statute  fui  that  purp■l^e.      The  AtaenbU  nn 
indiifiianl  at  the  inlerfercm-e  of  the  tiiutfaor  CMiain.  ud 
neijieeted  llioir  funetions.  until  a:i  a''t  «as  pasted  In  im 
iniiKrial  pari  lament  Misnending  the  coiistilulionof  Jtaui 
untoM  they  lesunied  ibi-m. 

The  )iower  of  iinposinii  taxes  upon  culonica  tat  th*  n,^ 
pari  uf  the  puri;iit  >tule  was  atiemgiiL-d  to  be  cieirii-d  br 
parliumoNt  upon  the  pniiiiK-esuf  North  Aneta;  but  ibii 
attempt  was  tliu  ininiudiale  ui-cu-iiin  of  the  tcnnitM  ottbit 
great  eonrilry  from  our  owti.    The  injustice  attd  \aAi. 
uf  colonial  taxation  must  l)e  ailmitivd  ;  hut  Ibale^  po< 
of  |iarlianieiii  to  im)H'se  such  taxes  can  onU  be  nittiu* 
by  lis unn  acts  conferriniiii.D-liluiions  mid  ptiTilegot 
Ihc  FolunioH,  which  aiv  all  sidji'rl  ti)  its  aulhority. 

Tlieru  are  suiue  KubjcetH  lodcuil  tijion  nhichparliu 
in  familiar  luni;uaff<-,  is  >aiil  to  have  no  ii;;ht  to  lajtitaai 
such  lor  inslaiice  a.t  tho  Clnireh:  but  no  on*  caaMlaJ 
inorc  by  that  expression  than  that  ii  is  inexpedient  t*  Bab 
laws  n»  lu  such  iiiallcrs.    llic  very  praters  and  stnies  rf 
iho  Chnreti  aru  pTeseriUnl    I  y  btaiut^.      Farliaaent 
ehangeil   the  |inilei>>ed   reli)-iuu   uf  the   countrr,  and 
alleicd  tlie   h.iedilary  sureessinn  to  the  ihiom?'.    To  >v 
olude,  in  thewunUot>j>rIM»aid(.^kc.  ihe  poncrrfpnli^ 
nieni'is<...iraiiM','n<1i>n1  and  ub>u|iiie.  ihni  il  canaMteceo* 
iibin  ant  boaab.' 
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iiiL-ni't.-   hive  usumI 
In  dill'ereiil  bia:iih-.-i  of  liu-   lo^i-hilure  (icruliir  pw 
TlicM!  are  sub.ieei   lo  luiv  hniiintinn  or  etcn   irubl      p> 
wbiih  pailiaineiit  may  tliink  fit.     The  kin  )j  swears.. 
curunaiiun  lo  govern  '  ac('>irdin<;  to  the  statutes  ina 
ineiit  atireed  iipoii,'  anil  llieso  uf  n>ur«e  mav  ba 
Frenipatives  of  the  crown  whirh  have  ever  i  bijj>« 

raiKbt  yet  lie  token  awav  b*  rbe  king,  with  »•■  tos 
uf  tho  llin-e  estates  ot*  the  rualta.  The  kiii(  t«Bdt 
receives  am  has  sailors,  enters  into  Inaiies  wuh  ta- 
IHiners.  and  de.-br 
of  loi  lis  and  coiiiuk 
out  liie  odvire  of  his  miniilern,  who  are  re*p(iniib)e  li 
liiinienl.  Wtiluml  enlerint;  into  a  view  of  bi«  ceoenl 
roi-alives,  uhii-h  are  treated  uf  elsewhere  [Kixn},  il'«>- 
iitiissjiy  tu  adveit  to  certain  parlianieiitiiry  funrtMM  ' 

dsed  by  hiui,  and  which  uro  most  iiiipor'tjnl  iDlbrtw 
duct  of  letiislaliun. 

Samm:n\.~l\  is  by  ihu  act  uf  the  king  atone  ibl  pK- 
liainent  can  be  artsembhil.  There  have  bevn  oih  m 
inslanecs  in  which  the  buds  ai.d  conim-iis  haic  mAi 
Ibcir  o»n  authnriiy.  nomelv,  previousiv  to  ijio  re>WauM*f 
King  Uharle.  II.  und  at  ib'e  Revolution  i:i  Ib^o. 

The  fLrst  act  of  L'barle*   ll.'s  reifU  di-rlarcl  the  I 
and  ciinini.ins  lu  be-  ihc  tuo  houses  of  parliameiil.  Prt»>*- 
-.t.indinH    Hie   iriv-ubr  manner   in    »bi,-h  ihev  I,4<1  biN 
ns-iniMcd,  a^,.l  ,-,il   ihcir  acN  H,-re  p„i.lirni.-.|  '\>\  lb*  W 
l.■l■l;;lil^' i-a,l.iui.c!il  snuniu.ncd  l>vibc  kiua:  uhiHi  h^w 
.,';^ilili.-d  iIk-  chilli. in.iuini   ,>r  ibcm  bv  declaring  thai 
'-•,  tururcnl  bv  the  ililticull:c« 
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n<^i  u 


lej^isiaiks  uiid  others  have 


-I*  manner  ibeBtttKt" 

n  uf  Wiiii.iin  and  Mary  declaml  the  rmvcntiM  ■( 
ill',  cuiurii..!!.  I<i  be  the  two  housosuffarhanwrl.a 
l::i']  I'.i'ii  siiiii:iiLi::i'il  ai'i-ordin-.;  to  tho  u*i^al  i*»t 
sucnilii.;;  parliinienl  reriignisi-d  the  tchi-i:*  * 
:■'.  Iliii  ul:liiiii;;h  the  king  may  iL-lctraiiiviur  t* 
■  ciil.iix  ]  iciii.Miienl*.  hf>  ['rcinyatiie  is  tcsttsi'M 
.-kitaiii  liiuit^;  At  hu  is  botind  by  statute  to  tttu 
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-its  within  three  years  after  the  determination  of  any  par- 
iment ;  while  the  practice  of  providing  money  for  the 
ibhc  service  by  annual  enactments  renders  it  compulsoi^ 
hj\\  him  to  meet  paiHament  every  year. 
There  is  one  contingency  upon  which  the  parliament  may 
eel  without  summons,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
LrAiament.  It  was  provided  by  the  6  Anne,  c.  7,  that  *in 
lae  there  should  be  no  parliament  in  being  at  the  time  of 
le  demi>e  of  the  crown,  then  the  last  precedinj^  parliament 
kould  immediately  convene  and  sit  at  Westminster,  as  if 
le  sa.d  parliament  had  never  been  dissolved.*  By  the 
7  Geo.  111.,  c.  127,  a  parliament  so  revived  would  only 
mtiuue  in  existence  for  six  months,  if  not  sooner  dis- 
lived. 

As  the  kmg  appomts  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  so 
Iso  at  the  commencement  of  every  session  he  declares  to 
oih  houses  the  cause  of  summons  by  a  speech  delivered  to 
31  in  the  house  of  lords  by  himself  in  person,  or  by 
uiiimisaioners  ap[  omted  by  him.  Until  he  has  done  this, 
cither  house  can  proceed  with  any  business. 

Tlie  causes  of  summons  declared  do  not  make  it  necessary 

jr  parliament  to  consider  them  only,  or  to  proceed  at  once 

0  the  consideration  of  any  of  them.     After   the   speech, 

ny   business  may  be  commenced;  and  the  commons,  in 

rJer  to  \>ro\Q  their  riyht  to  act  without  reference  to  any 

uihorily  but  their  own,  invariably  read  a  bill  a  first  time 

ro  forma  before  they  lake  the  speech  into  consideration. 

)ther  business  is  also  done  very  frequently  at  the  same 

ime.     New  writs  are  issued  for  places  which  have  become 

•cant  during  the  recess,  returns  are  ordered,  and  even  ad- 

[resses   are  presented  on    matters   unconnected    with  the 

jch.     In  the  present  session  (1840)  a  question  of  privi- 

arisiii^  out  of  the   action  of  Stockdale  against   the 

...Micrs  of  the  house,  was  entertained  before  any  notice  was 

of  her  Majesty's  speech. 

rrurogaiion  and  Adjournment. — Parliament,  it  has  been 
een,  can  only  commence  its  deliberations  at  the  time  ap- 
lomted  by  the  king;  neither  can  it  continue  them  any 
onger  than  he  pleases.  He  may  prorogue  parliament  by 
laving  his  command  signified  in  his  presence  by  the  lord- 
bancellor  or  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords  to  both  houses, 
ir  hy  writ  under  the  great  seal,  or  by  commission.  The 
t  of  a  prorogation  is  at  once  to  suspend  all  business 
iiiid  parliament  may  be  summoned  again.  Not  only  are 
be  sittings  of  parliament  at  an  end,  but  all  proceedings 
lending  at  the  time,  except  impeachments  by  the  commons, 
fe  quashed.  A  bill  must  be  renewed  after  a  prorogation, 
•  if  li  had  never  been  introduced,  though  the  prorogation 
or  no  more  than  a  day.  William  111.  prorogued  parlia- 
"cnt  from  the  21st  October,  1689,  to  the  23rd,  in  order  to 
»r»ew  the  Bill  of  Rights,  concerning  which  a  difference  had 
risen  between  the  two  houses  that  was  fatal  to  it.  It  being 
t\ile  that  a  bill  cannot  be  passed  in  either  house  twice  in 
le  samese>sion,  a  prorogation  has  been  resorted  to  in  other 
ses  to  enable  a  second  bill  to  be  brought  in. 
Adjournment  is  solely  in  the  power  of  each  house  respec- 
'ely.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  indeed  for  the  king's 
Misure  to  be  signified,  by  message  or  proclamation,  that 
th  houses  should  adjourn.  Either  of  them  however  may 
cline  complying  with  what  can  be  considered  as  no  more 
an  a  request,  Husincss  has  frequently  been  transacted 
;er   the   king's  desire  has  been  made   known,  and   the 

stion  for  adjournment  put  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Dissolution.— 'Y\\Q  king  may  also  put  an  end  to  the  exist- 
ce  of  parliament  by  a  dissolution.  He  is  not  however 
itirely  free  to  detinc  the  duration  of  a  parliament,  for  after 
ven  years  it  ceases  to  exist  under  the  statute  of  George  I., 
mmonly  known  as  the  Septennial  Act.  Before  the  Trien- 
il  Act,  6  \Vm.  and  Mary,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  con- 
luance  of  a  parliament,  except  the  will  of  the  king.  Par- 
iment  is  dissolved  by  ])roclamation,  after  havmg  been 
orojued  to  a  certain  day.  This  practice,  according  to 
aiiiell,  *  which  has  now  been  uniform  for  above  a  century, 
probably  arisen  from  those  motives  that  are  suggested 
'  Charles  1.,  in  hs  speech  in  1628,  "that  it  should  be  a 

eral  maxim  with  kings  themselves  only  to  execute  pleas- 
^  ih;n<^s  and  to  avoid  appearing  personally  in  matters  that 
ar  seem  harsh  and  disagreeable." ' 

In  addition  to  these  seveial  powers  of  calling  a  parlia- 
ent,  appointing  its  meeting,  directing  the  commencement 
^ its  proceedings,  determining  them  for  an  indefinite  time 
r  prorogation,  and  finally  of  dissolving  it  altogether,  the 
^wn  has  the  creation  of  one  entire  branch  of  Ui«  legisla- 


ture ;  together  with  other  parliamentary  powers,  which 
will  hereafter  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  functions  of  the 
two  houses. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  lords  and  their  right  to  pass 
bills  affecting  the  peerage  which  the  commons  may  not 
amend,  are  the  only  properties  peculiar  to  them,  apart  from 
their  personal  rights  and  privileges. 

Taxation. — The  chief  powers  vested  in  the  house  of 
commons  are  those  of  imposing  taxes  and  voting  money 
for  the  public  service.  Bills  for  these  purposes  can  only  ori- 
ginate in  that  house,  and  the  lords  may  not  make  any  altera 
tions  in  them,  except  for  the  correction  of  clerical  errors. 
On  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  king  directs  estimates  to 
be  laid  before  the  house,  but  the  amount  may  be  varied  by 
the  commons  at  pleasure.  Grants  distinct  from  those  pro- 
posed in  the  estimates  cannot  be  made  without  the  king's 
recommendation  being  signified.  The  commons  will  not 
allow  the  right  of  the  lords  to  insert  in  a  bill  any  pecuniary 
penalties  or  to  alter  the  amount  or  application  of  any  pe- 
nalty imposed  by  themselves ;  but  the  rigid  assertion  of 
this  rule  was  found  to  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience, 
and  a  standing  order  was  made  in  1831,  directing  the 
Speaker  in  each  case  to  report  whether  the  object  of  the 
lords  appears  to  be  *  to  impose,  vary,  or  take  away  any  pecu- 
niary charge  or  burthen  on  the  subject,*  or*  only  to  relate  to 
(he  punishment  of  offences,  and  the  house  shall  determine 
whether  it  may  be  expedient  in  such  particular  case  to  in- 
sist upon  the  exercise  of  their  privilege.* 

Right  of  determining  Elections,^ Another  important 
power  peculiar  to  the  commons  is  that  of  determining  all 
matters  touching  the  election  of  their  own  members,  and 
involving  therein  the  rights  of  rhe  electors.  Upon  the 
latter  portion  of  their  right  a  memorable  contest  arose  be- 
tween the  lords  and  commons  in  1704.  Ashby,  a  burgess 
of  Aylesbury,  brought  an  action  at  common  law  against  the 
return ing-officers  of  that  town  for  having  refused  to  permit 
him  to  give  his  vote  at  an  election.  A  verdict  was  obtained 
by  him,  but  a  judgment  was  given  against  him  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  which  was  reversed  by  the  house  of  lords 
upon  a  writ  of  error.  The  commons  declared  that  *  the  de- 
termination of  the  right  of  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament  is  the  proper  business  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, which  they  would  always  be  very  jealous  of,  and  this 
jurisdiction  of  tneu's  is  uncontested;  that  they  exercise  a 
great  power  in  that  matter,  for  they  oblige  the  officer  to 
alter  his  return  according  to  their  judgment;  and  that  they 
cannot  judge  of  the  right  of  election  without  determining 
the  right  of  the  electors,  and  if  electors  were  at  liberty  to 
prosecute  suits  touching  their  right  of  giving  voices  in 
other  courts,  there  might  be  different  voices  in  other  courts, 
which  would  make  confusion,  and  be  dishonourable  to  the 
house  of  commons ;  and  that  therefore  such  an  action  was 
a  breach  of  privilege.*  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  their  jurisdiction  as  regarded  the  right  of  elections,  the 
commons  relied  upon  an  act  of  the  7  Will.  111.,  c.  7,  by  which 
it  had  been  declared,  that  '  the  last  determination  of  the 
house  of  commons  concerning  the  right  of  elections  is  to 
be  pursued.'  On  the  other  iiand,  it  was  objected  that 
*  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  right  of  the 
electors  and  the  right  of  the  elected :  the  one  is  a  tem- 
porary right  to  a  place  in  parliament  pro  hCic  vice;  the 
other  is  a  freehold  or  a  franchise.  Who  has  a  right  to 
sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  may  be  properly  cogni- 
zable there ;  but  who  has  a  right  to  choose,  is  a  matter 
originally  established,  even  before  there  is  a  parliament.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  his  freehold  by  the  common  law,  and 
the  law  having  annexed  his  right  of  voting  to  his  freehold, 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  his  freehold,  and  must  depend  upon  it. 
The  same  law  that  gives  him  his  right  must  defend  it  for 
him,  and  any  other  power  that  will  pretend  to  take  away  bis 
right  of  voting,  may  as  well  pretend  to  take  away  the  free- 
hold upon  which  it  depends.'  These  extracts  from  the 
Report  of  a  Lords'  Committee,  27  March,  1704,  upon  the 
conferences  and  other  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Ashby 
and  White,  give  an  epitome  of  the  main  arguments  upon 
which  each  party  in  the  contest  relied.  The  whole  of  this 
Report,  together  with  another  of  the  13  March,  may  be 
read  with  great  interest. 

Encouraged  by  the  decision  of  the  house  of  lords,  five 
other  burgesses  of  Aylesbury,  now  familiarly  known  as  *the 
Aylesbury  men,'  commenced  actions  against  the  constables 
of  their  town,  and  were  committed  to  Newgate  by  the 
housQ  of  eommont  iint  a  contempt  of  their  jurisdictioiL 
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Thcv  endeavoured  to  ublain  thoir  discbarj^e  on  writs  of '  until  the  end  of  the  fesston,  and  on  ihe  n^xt  ir.cv'.  "i^  :/ 
hahf'iis  corf 'US,  but  did  notstircci'd.  The  <vniiinuns  declared  parliament  wan  again'ordered  to  be  coromittcil ;  bu:  ..c  :.A 
th.  ir  ('oiUi>ol,  agents,  and  ^<)hc'iiurs  uuiUy  of  a  breach  of  absconded  in  the  meanu  bile.  Cwnteiiipts»  ot  a  t*  :m'I  ].:• 
privilege*,  and  couiinitted  them  aNo.  Hesolulions  c  )udemii-  lianient  may  alM)  bo  pulll^hed.  The  loid&  itis\  i-jiiiiii.L  :.: 
ing  these  proceedings  were  p.is.^etl  by  the  lords;  conferences  a  dethnle  period  beyond  tlic  duration  of  the  -e-.^:!.'!:  «.r  ;  j- 
were  held,  and  addresses  presented  to  the  queen.  At  length  ;  liament;  but  a  comuiitnicnt  by  the  Cuiumuiis  boida  ^^A 
the  queen  came  down  and  proroi^ued  paihament,  and  thus    only  until  the  close  of  the  session. 

put  an  end  to  the  content  and  to  the  unprisomnenl  of  the  j  The  Imusc  of  lords,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  cjai:^.'- 
A)Iesbury  men  and  their  counsel.  {  ment,  may  impose  fines.     Thu  privilege  is  not  cxerttm^ln 

The  question  which  v.as  a;;itated  at  that  time  has  never  ,  the  commons,  although  there  is  a  rase  m  l)*£wt.Vs  *JviM::..i 
since  arisen.  The  commons  have  continued  to  exercise  the  ]  of  Queen  Elizabeth,*  in  which  Mr.  Hall,  a  lueEnbcr  ^'\.t 
sole  right  of  determining  whctherelcetors  have  had  the  right  j  had  incurred  their  displeasure,  by  pnbli^hinfj;  a  wurkMcr/ 
to  vote  uhile  inquiriu:;  into  the  conlhcting  claims  of  can*  '  slanderous  and  deroi;atory  to  the  general  auUiuniy.  po«ef. 
didates  for  seats  in  parliament,  an<l  specific  modes  for  trying    and  state  of  the  house,  and  prejudicial  to  the  validity  cf  .j 


the  right  of  election  by  the  house  have  been  prescribed  by 
statutes,  and  its  determination  declared  to  be  *  Anal  and 
ronelusive  in  all  subsequent  elections,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever.* 

Connected  with  the  right  of  the  commons  to  adjudicate 
upon  all  matters  relating  to  elections,  may  be  mentioned 
their  power  over  the  eli«;ibility  of  candidates.  John  Wilkes 
was  expelled,  in  17(i4,  for  being  the  author  of  a  seditious 
libel.  In  the  next  parliament  (Februarys,  17G9)  he  was 
again  expelled  for  another  libel ;  a  new  writ  was  ordered 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  he  represented,  and 
he  was  re-elected  without  a  contest :  upon  which  it  was  re- 
solved, on  the  17th  February,  *that  liaMiii^  been  in  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  expelled  this  house,  he  was  and  is  inca- 
pable of  bein^  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present 
parliament.'  The  election  was  declared  void,  but  Mr.XVilkes 
was  again  elected,  and  his  election  was  once  more  declared 
void,  and  another  writ  issued.  A  new  expedient  was  now 
tried.  Mr.  Luttrell,  then  a  member,  accepted  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  and  stood  against  Mr.  Wilkes  at  the  election, 
and.  bein^  del'ealeil.  petitioned  the  hoi:>e  au^ainst  the  return 
of  his  opponent.  The  hi:u>e  resolved  that  although  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  had  voted  Un-  Mr.  WiUes,  Mr. 
Luttrell  ought  to  have  been  returned,  and  they  amended 
the  return  a<Tordingly.  Ajr^inst  this  proceedini^  the  elec- 
tors of  Middlebex  pieitented  a  pi'tition,  \\i;huut  cflect,  as  the 
hou-e  declared  that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  duly  elected.  The 
whole  of  !hc>e  procec:lings  were  seveiely  condemned,  and 
on  tiie  3rd  ol  May,  178J,  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, I  7»!i,  was  4)rdered  to  be  ex]iun^ed  from  the  journals 
as  •&ub\eihive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors 
of  this  kingdom.'  A  resolution  ^ilnllar  to  that  expunged 
had  been  pa>sed  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  llall,  in 
16^(^  as  part  of  the  many  punishments  intlicted  upon  him, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention. 

Hj/.'/jv.  — Tiie  power  of  administerinij  oaths  exercised  by 
the  lords  is  not  claimed  by  the  house  of  co'.MUions.  They 
foriiKrly  endeavoured  to  attain  the  end  supposed  to  be 
secured  by  the  administration  of  an  oath,  by  resorting 
to  the  authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  who  happened  to 
be  members  of  their  own  body ;  but  all  such  expedients 
have  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  witnesses  Kuilly  of 
fiiisehood  are  punished  by  the  house  for  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, not  being  amenable  to  the  laws  regarding  perjury. 
Election  committees  have  power  by  statute  to  administer 
oaths,  and  witnes.*es  giving  false  evidence  arc  guilty  of 
perjury. 

3.  pKiviLKGEs. — Both  houses  of  parliament  possess  various 
rights  and  ])riviIeL;e»  for  the  maintenance  of  their  collec- 
tive authority,  and  for  the  protection,  convenience,  and 
dignity  of  individual  members.  At  the  commencement 
of  each  parliament,  the  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  commons, 
has  *  laid  claim  to  them  of  the  king'  ^incc  the  rei-in  of 
Henry  VUI.,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  always  enjoyed 
with  equal  certainty  before  that  time.  Some  of  then:  have 
been  sul)>e»|uently  conilrmed.  modified,  and  even  abolished 
by  acts  of  parliament,  b.it  the  petition  of  the  Speaker  remains 
unchanged,  and  prays  fir  ^ome  which  have  been  disallowed 
by  law  smce  ti;e  oiiginai  t\>rm  was  adopted. 

Cn/noiil//i'.'fit  ami  /*///'■*.  — The  power  of  commitment  for 
rontem]>t  has  always  been  exercised  by  both  hoU!>e?.  It 
has  been  iepe.Uedly  biwught  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
courts,  and  allowed  Wiihoi:t  (pie-tion.  Mr.  W\nn.  in  his 
•  Argument,'  states  that  there  are  upwar.ls  of  one  thousand 
rases  of  commitment  by  the  house  of  commons  to  be 
found  in  their  Journals  since  1J17.  HreaciH-s  of  privilege 
c  •mmitled  in  one  ses>i  >n  may  be  puni>hed  by  commit- 
ment '.n  another,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Murray, 
ui  i7C\''2,  who  1^0$  imprisoned   in  Newgate   for   u  libel 


proceedings  in  making  and  establiahing  law^/  was  ordcnd 
to  *  pay  a  fine  to  the  queen  of  five  hundred  marb^.'  Tut 
house  at  the  same  time  assumed  a  power  not  found  tu  Uti 
been  exercised  in  other  cases.  It  committed  Mr.  Hall  *.i 
the  Tower,  and  ordeivd  that  he  should  remain  ibeiv  fvc 
'six  month-s  and  until  he  should  uaJo  rctraclioa  of  toe 
book.'  This  punishment  was  commitment  for  a  tia«  r«r- 
tain  without  reference  to  the  continuance  of  tbe  mm  .&. 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  to  retract  the  book,  aiDuu::;c4 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  A  practicis  still  eijstsv:.  ra 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  fine.  There  are  rerun  fiei 
payable  by  persons  committed  to  the  custody  of  Ibe  wcz^ti..:- 
at-arnis,  and  it  is  usual  on  discharging  them  out  of  cu-t  .;> 
to  attacii  the  condition  of  the  *  payment  of  the  fec^*  TLtac 
fees  are  occasionally  remitted  under  parlicuUr  Circun- 
stances — in  one  case,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  Um 
prisoner. 

Freedom  nf  Speech. — Freedom  of  speech  is  one  cf  tbc 
privileges  claimed  by  the  Speaker  on  behalf  of  the  CbOiiBun^ 
but  it  has  long  since  been  confirmed  as  the  right  of  Mk 
houses  of  parliament  by  statutes.     It  was  acknoTlc<i|fd  by 
an  act  in  the  reign  ot  Henry  Vlll.,  by  which  tbepvcvri- 
ings  of  the  st.i unary  court  with  res})ect  to  Uichard  Sirj«ie, 
a  member,  who  was  fined  and  imprisoned  by  thai  ravrt  kt 
havuig  proposed  a  bill  to  ri'gulale  the  tiiinen  in  CcmmsU. 
were  declared    illegal,  and   the    repetition  of  nmdar  ca- 
croachments  upon   the   iirivilege  of   parliameni  proiiOc^ 
against.     The  language  iiowcver  iias  thought  ub^uibs 
and  it  was  by  limitim;  its  operation  to  the  caieof  S:r«Kir, 
that  a  judu^nient  was  obtained  in  the  King's  Bench  »{«;aM 
Sir  John  Klliot,  Denzil  Iloliis,  and  Valvnitne,  mtbcrc}^ 
of  Ciiarles  I.     A  true  inlerpietation  of    the  law  «as»uh«- 
quently  established  by  resolutions  of  liotli  houses  of  pf.4- 
inent,  and  by  a  formal  reversal  of  this  judgment  by  tLcb^jf  i 
of  lords.     The  mo^t  solemn  recognition  of  the  priTilr/e  r ' 
contained  in   the  Bill  of  lights,  which  dcrlarvs  *tbax  tk 
fieedom  of  speech  and   debates  and   proceedings  ia  H^  I 
liament  ought  not  to  be  im|)eaclied  or  qucationed  m 
court  or  place  out  of  parliament.' 

There  are  however  certain  legal  incidents  to  thk 
which  it  in  necoasary  to  notii*e.     The  law  p 
everylhin-^  said  in  parliament  is  with  the  view  tw  uw 
good  and  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  public  buunnfti 
should  the  member  publish  his  s{)ccrh,  he  is  viewed  « 
author  only,  and  if  it  contain  lil>ellous  natter,  be  vd 
be  protected  by  the  privilege  of  parliament.    In  irfc^a^ 
information  was  filed  against  I^rd  Abingdon  for  hbcL 
lordship  had  accused  his  attorney,  in  pariiaincnt,oi 
conduct  in  his  ]  rofe^^ion.     He  afterwards  puk       «  » 
speech  in  several  newspapers  at  his   own  c      hm.    Hi 
lordship  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  eontendeh  HAlhebi 
a  right  to  print  what  he  had,  by  the  law  of  pa  >^' 

right  to  speak;  but  Lord  Kenyon  said  'that  i       im««^  « 
parliament  had  certainly  a  light  to  publish  his  m^     '^ 
that  speech  should  not  be  made  a  vehicle  ofslanm 
any  ii. dividual ;  if  it  was.  it  was  a  libel.'     In  l»13,s  i 
stronger  case  of  the  same  kind  occurred.     Mr.  Cicc%o. 
member,  had  made  a  charge  against  an  individual 
house  of  commons,  and  incorrect    rcjHirts    of    bis 
having  appeared  in  several  newspapers,  Mr.  Crecvvi 
a  correct  report  to  an  editor,  rc(|ue)itin'r  him  to  pu 
in  his  newspaper.    A  jury  found  Mr.  CreeveyguiUym 
and  the  court  of  King's  Bench  refused  an  applicattto  m 
iiewtiial;  on   which  occasion  Lord   Ellenborouj:h 
member  of  that  house  has  spoken  what  he  though! 
and  what  he  w:.s  at  liberty  to  speak,  in  his  rharaovi  * 
member  of  that  house.      So  far  he  is  |:n\ile|gcd:  bol 
has  not  stopped  there:  but,  unauihoriscd  by  tbehou*';  ■■ 
chosen  to  publibh  an  account  of  that  speech  in  what  bi 
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leased  to  call  a  corrected  forni,  and  in  that  publication  has 
brown  out  reflections  injurious  to  the  character  of  an  indi- 
idual.' 

Freedom  from  Arrest, — The  Speaker's  petition  prays  on 
ehalf  of  llie  commons,  '  that  their  persons,  their  estates, 
nd  servants,  may  be  free  from  arrests  and  all  molesta- 
ions.*  These  words  are  not  more  extensive  than  tiie 
irivilege  as  formerly  enjoyed,  and  instances  in  which  it 
las  been  enforced  may  he  ft)und  m  nearly  every  page  of 
be  earlier  volumes  of  the  Journals.  This  privilege  has 
Qfvever  been  limited  by  statutes,  the  last  of  which  (10 
reo.lll.,  c.  50)  states  in  the  preamble  that  the  previous  laws 
rere  insufficient  to  ohviate  the  in<;onvenieuces  arising  from 
be  delay  of  suits  by  reason  of  privilege  of  parliament,  and 
Daets  that  *  any  person  may  at  any  time  commence  and 
rosecute  any  action  or  suit,  &c.,  agamst  any  peer  or  lord  of 
arliament,  or  against  any  of  the  knights,  citizens,  or  bur- 
esses  for  the  time  being,  or  against  any  of  their  menial  or 
ny  other  servants,  or  any  other  person  entitled  to  the  pri- 
ilege  of  parliament,  and  no  such  action  shall  be  impeached, 
tayed,  or  delayed  by  or  under  colour  or  pretence  of  any  pri- 
ilege  of  parliament/  Obedience  to  any  rule  of  the  courts 
t  Westminster  may  be  enft)rced  by  distress  infinite,  in  case 
ny  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  rule  shall  choose 
)  proceed  in  that  way. 

The  persons  of  meml)ers  are  still  free  from  arrest  or  im- 

risonment  in  civil  actions,  but  their  property  is  as  liable  to 

le  legal  claims  of  all  other  persons  as  that  of  any  private 

'idual.    Their  servants  do  not  enjoy  any  privilege  or 

1  unity  whatever. 

1  he  privilege  of  freedom   from  arrest  has  always  been 

ibject  to  the  exception  of  cases  of  *  treason,  felony,  and 

sty  of  the  peace;'  and  tiiough  in  other  criminal  charges 

b  house  may.  if  it  see  fit,  prevent  the  abstraction  of  a 

lember  from  his  parliainentaiy  duties,  the  case  of  Lord 

lochrane.  in  1S15,  will  show  how  little  protection  the  house 

f  commons  extends  to  its  members  in  such  cases.     Lord 

Cochrane,  having  been  indided  and  convicted  for  a  conspi- 

acy,  was  committed  to  the  Kini^'s  Bench  prison.    He  afier- 

rards  escaped,  and  was  arrested  by  the  marshal  while  sitting 

tn  the  privy  counsellor's  bench  in  the  house  of  commons, 

^i  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  at  which  time  there  was  no 

oember  present,  prayers  not  having  been  read.    The  cora- 

aittee  «)f  privileires  declared  liiat  by  this  proceeding  of  the 

larshal  of  the  Kind's  Bench  *lhe  privileges  of  parliament 

id  not  appear  to  have  been  violated  so  as  to  call  for  the 

Uerposition  of  the  house.* 

Courts  of  justice  have  committed  privileged  persons  for 
mtempt,   and   parliament   has  refused   to   protect  them. 
y  a  standing  order  of  the  house  of  lords.  8lh  June,   1757, 
was  declared  *  that  no  peer  or  lord  of  parliament  hath 
rivilege  of  peerage  or  of  parliament  against  being  corn- 
ed by  process  of  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall  to  pay 
»vdience  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  directed  to  him  ;'  and 
I  the  case  of  Earl  Ferrers,  it  was  decided  that  an  allach- 
enl  may  be  granted  if  a  peer  refuses  obedience  to  the  writ 
habeas  corpus.     There  have  been  two  recent  cases,  that 
'  Mr.  Loni;  Welleslev  in  1831,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lechmere 
harlton    in   1837,  in  which   members  committed   by  the 
rd-chancellor   for  contempt  have  laid  claims  to  privilege, 
hich  were  not  admitted  by  the  house  of  commons. 
Peers  are  always  free  from  arrest;  and  as  regards  the 
tromons,  their  privilege   is  supposed  to  exist  for  40  days 
ter  every  prorogation  and  40  days  before  the   next  ap- 
linted  meeting. 

Jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Law  in  Matters  of  Privilege. — 
I  connection  with  the  exercise  of  privdege,  an  important 
wnt  of  law  arises  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  justice, 
is  one  of  great  interest  and  still  greater  doubt  at  the  pre- 
:nt  moment,  and  has  at  various  times  been  the  occasion  of 
luch  dispute  and  ditliculty.  Each  house  of  parliament  is 
^knowledged  to  be  the  judge  of  its  own  privileges.  Sir 
dward  Coke  affirms,  *  whatever  matter  arises  concerning 
ther  house  of  parliament,  ought  to  be  examined,  discussed, 
ad  adjudged  in  that  house  to  which  it  relates,  and  notelse- 
bere.  (4  Inst.)  But  again,  in  the  disputes  in  the  case  of 
le  Aylesbury  men,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  the 
>rds  communicated  to  the  commons  at  a  conference  a  re- 
olution,  *  that  neither  house  of  parliament  have  power  by 
?  vote  or  declaration  to  create  to  themselves  new  privi- 
«  not  warranted  by  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  par- 
chment,' which  was  assented  to  by  the  commons.  (14  Com- 
^ons*^ Journals,  555,560.)  The  degree  of  jurisdiction  to 
P.  C  No.  1073. 


be  exercised  by  the  courts  and  the  proper  raodis  of  dealing 
with  actions  involving  matters  of  privilege,  it  would  indeed 
be  difficult  to  determine,  after  the  inconsistencies  which 
have  been  shown  in  practice  and  the  great  variety  of  opinions 
expressed  by  learned  men.  No  more  than  a  concise  state- 
ment of  a  few  cases  will  be  needed  to  show  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  question  is  involved. 

First,  as  to  the  right  of  courts  to  inquire  into  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  privileges  claimed  by  either  house  or 
parliament.     Coke  lays  it  down  that  'judges  ought  not  to 
give  any  opinion  of  a  matter  of  parliament,  because  it  is 
not  to  be  decided  by  the  common  laws,  but  secundum  leges 
et  consuetudinem  parliamenti ;  and  so  the  judges  in  divers 
parliaments   have  confessed.'     (4  Inst.,  15.)      When  Paty, 
one  of  the  Aylesbury  men,  was  brought  before  the  Queen's 
Bench  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Mr.  Justice  Powell  said 
•this  court  may  judge  of  privilege,  but  not  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  house  of  commons;'  and  again,  *this  court 
judges  of  privilege  only  incidentally ;   for  when  an  action 
is  brought   in   tliis  court,  it  must    be    given  one  way  or 
other.' (2  Lord  Raymond,  1 105.)  Theopinionsof  other  judges 
to  the  same  eff*ect,  expressed  at  different  limes,  might  also 
be  given.     The  words  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that 
the  'debates  and  proceedings  in  parliament  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  par- 
liament,' are  generally  relied  upon   in  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine.     If  this  view  were  always  taken  of  the  question, 
little  difference  between  parliament  and  the  courts  of  law 
would  arise.   The  course  would  be  simple.   Whatever  action 
might  be  brought  would  be  determined  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  the  house  whose  privileges  were  questioned  ;  and  if 
the  lords,  in  case  of  appeal,  were  to  abide  by  the  same  rule, 
there  would  be  no  dissensions.     But  as  such  unanimity  of 
opinion  has  not  always  existed,  there  has  been  a  clashing  of 
jurisdictions  which  nothing  probably  but  a  statute  can  pre- 
vent for  the  future. 

A  judgment  was  obtained  against  Sir  W.  Williams,  the 
Speaker  of  the  hou^e  ofcommons,  in  the  second  year  of  James 
IL,  for  having  caused  a  paper  entitled  *  Dangerfield's  Nar- 
rative' to  be  printed  by  order  of  the  house.  Ibis  the  house 
declared  to  be  *an  illegal  judgment,'  and  against  the  free- 
dom of  parliament.  A  bill  was  also  brought  in  to  reverse 
the  judgment,  but  it  miscarried  in  three  different  sessions. 
(10  Commons'  Journals,   177,  205.) 

The  denial  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the 
commons  in  1704,  in  respect  of  the  right  of  elections,  as 
stated  above,  is  another  important  occasion  in  which  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  commons  has  clashed  with  the  judgments  of 
legal  tribunals. 

The  only  other  case  which  need  be  mentioniul  in  this 
place  is  that  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard.  Messrs.  Hansard, 
the  printers  of  the  house  of  commons,  had  printed,  by 
order  of  that  house,  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons, 
in  which  a  book  published  by  Stockdale  was  described  in  a 
manner  which  he  conceived  to  be  libellous.  He  brought  an 
action  against  Messrs.  Hansard  during  a  recess,  but  had  a 
verdict  against  him  upon  a  plea  of  justification,  as  the  jury 
considered  the  description  of  the  work  in  question  to  be  accu- 
rate. On  that  occasion  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman,  who  tried 
the  cruse,  made  a  declaration  adverse  to  the  privileges  of  the 
house,  which  Me-srs.  Hansard  had  set  up  as  part  of  their 
defence.  In  his  direction  to  the  jury,  his  lordship  said 
*  that  the  fact  of  the  house  of  commons  having  directed 
Messrs.  Hansard  to  publish  all  their  parliamentary  reports 
is  no  justification  for  them,  or  for  any  bookseller  who  pub- 
lishes a  parliamentary  re]K)rt  containing  a  libel  against  any 
man  *  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  on  the  meeting  of  jmrliameni  in  1837,  to  ex- 
amine precedents  and  to  ascertain  the  law  and  practice  of 
parliament  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  pa|)ers  printed 
by  order  of  the  house.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  was 
the  passing  of  the  following  resolutions  by  the  house:  — 

•That  the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes, 
and  proceedings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  conducive  to 
the  public  interests  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitu- 
tional functions  of  parliament,  more  especially  of  this  house 
as  the  representative  portion  of  it. 

*  That  by  the  law  and  privilege  of  parliament,  this  bouse 
has  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon 
the  existence  and  extent  of  its  privileges,  and  that  the 
institution  or  prosecution  of  any  action,  suit,  or  other  pro- 
cecding,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  discussion  or 
decision  before  any  court  or  tribunal  elsewhere  than  in  par- 
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liamcnt,  in  n  1iiQ;h  breach  of  privilege,  and  renders  all  parties  '  payment  any  longer.  At  the  opening  of  the  ie«>ion  of  jptr 
concormtl  therein  aincnablo  to  its  jubt  displeasure,  and  to  liament  in  lb40,  the  money  was  Mill  in  their  hall•}^.  Ti.r 
the  puiusluneiit  eonscf|iient  thereon.  House  of  Commons  at  once  entered  un  ihe  r(»itsi*icrJ*ib:i  <./ 

* 'ihui  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  upon  these  proceedings,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  %\ii-.€u( 
matters  of  pri\ile^e  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of'  its  resolutions,  and  in  the  first  place  ci*nimiitcd  Sti^ckdak 
either  hou^e  of  parhumcnt  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  purlia-  i  to  the  cu>to<ly  of  the  serjeunt-at-arms.  The  bbeiiili  vcic 
meiit,  and  is  a  breach  and  contempt  of  the  privilege^  of  ,  desiicHl  to  refund  the  money,  and,  on  their  rvfu»at,  mere  iW 
|)arliament.*  -  committed.      Mr.  lIo\»ard,  the  solicitor  uf  Mr.  Stockdak^ 

Notwilhstaiidiiig    these    resolutions,    Stockdalo    imnie-  :  was  sufTered  to  esca])c  with  a  reprimand.     The  abenis  fv- 
diately  commenced  another  action.     The  Queen's  B^nch  !  tamed  j)ossession  of  the  money  uniil  an  atlachimt  «u 
decided  ajiainst  the  privilej;es  of  the  house.     A  third  action 
M'as  then  biought  by  Slockdulc,   and  not  being  defendtMl, 
judgment  went  l)y  default,  and  the  damages  wcte  assessed 
in  the  shcrilf  s  court. 

As  yet  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to  imjuire  into  the 
privileges  of  parliament  and  to  i^ive  judgments  inconsistent 
M'ith  its  determination  has  ah)ne  been  toucher!  upon ;  the 
next  question  is  as  to  the  mo<le  of  dealing  with  actions  in- 
volving privilege  when  brought  in  the  courts.  The  practice 
has  been  extremely  various  and  inconsistent,  ns  a  rapid  \iew 
of  it  will  siiow.  An  action  had  been  brought  at;ain>t  Top- 
ham,  the  serjeant-at-arms,  for  executing  the  orders  of  the 
house  of  conunons  in  arresting  certain  persons.  Topham 
pleaded  to  t/ir  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  his  plea  was 
overruled,  and  judgment  was  given  against  him.  The  house 
declared  the  ju<lgment  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  com- 
mitted Sir  F.  Pumberton  and  Sir  T.  Jones,  the  judges,  to 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant.  (10  Commons  JoumaU,  '117.) 
In  s})eaking  of  this  proceeding,  Lord  Kllenborough  ex- 
presses! hid  surprise  '  that  a  judge  should  have  been  ques- 
tioned for  having  given  a  judgment  which  no  other  judge 
who  6ver  sat  in  his  place  could  have  differed  from.* 

In  the  case  of  Ashby  and  White,  so  otUm  referred  to,  the 
commons  declared  *  that  whoever  shall  presume  to  com- 
mence any  action,  and  all  attorneys,  solicitors,  counsellors, 
and  serjeants-al-hiw  soliciting,  prosecuting,  or  pleading  in 
any  ca>e,  are  guilty  of  a  higli  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this 
hou^e.*  The  effect  of  this  resolution,  if  obe\ed,  would  be  to 
prevent  the  courts  from  coming  to  any  decision  at  all  upon 
matters  of  privdegc,  as  an  action  would  be  stopfHHl  at  its 
commencement ;  but  the  principle  has  not  been  adhered  to. 

When  Sir  Francis  Burdett  brought  actions  against  the 
SpCiker  and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  in  IMO,  i'or  lakintr  him  lo 
the  Tower  in  iibcdience  to  the  orders  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, they  wore  directed  to  plead,  and  the  attorney-general 
received  instructions  to  defend  them.  A  committee  at  the 
same  time  reioried  a  resolution  'that  the  bringing  these 
actions  for  acts  doiie  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
hour>e  is  a  bre  ich  of  pnvileg<»,'  but  it  was  not  adopted  by 
the  house.  The  actions  proceeded  in  the  rei^ular  course, 
and  the  court  of  King*s  Bench  sustained  and  vindu  ated  the 
autliDrity  ot'  the  hou^e. 

It  has  been  alreaily  said  that  Stockdale*s  first  action  was 


issued  from  the  Queen's  Bench,  when  they  paid  iC  OTcr  \ft 
Stock  dale.  Sloi-kdale,  while  in  prison,  eommeuccd  a  loiinh 
action  by  the  sayie  solicitor,  and  with  him  «ai  camiaitit^ 
to  Newgate  for  the  offence ;  and  Mcssra.  Hansard  men  afaia 
ordered  not  to  plead.  Once  more  judgment  vai  catetvA  uf 
against  them,  and  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  dainagw  uauad. 

Mr.  France,  the  undei-sheritT,  upon  whom  the  esccsiiia 
of  this  writ  devolved,  having  been  Msr\cd  «itli  \hm  moio- 
tions  of  the  commons,  expressed  by  petition  hia  aii\iMt  lo 
pay  obedience  to  them,  and  sought  the  prot«c:iiMi  of  ibc 
house.  He  then  obtained  leave  lo  show  cause  bafattht 
court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  the  fourth  day  of  EaUani  ttnu 
why  the  writ  of  inquiry  should  not  be  extwutod.  Ilcaa- 
while  the  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff  and  bit  Miiamtj 
did  not  prevent  tlie  prosecution  of  further  ictinBa  Mr, 
Howard's  son,  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Pearce,  haviof  bean  cun- 
cerned  in  conducting  such  actions,  were  "iramiitH  lor  the 
contempt,  and  Messrs.  Hansard,  as  before,  wtie  iiiiUucte4 
not  to  plead.  At  length  as  there  appealed  to  ba  no  piubir 
bilit)  of  these  vexatious  actions  bein;^  discontinned,  a  bU 
was  introduced  into  the  commons,  by  which  pnittcdiaipk 
criminal  or  civil,  against  peisons  for  publicalion  of  pspm 
printed  by  order  of  either  house  of  purliamentt  ars  to  m 
staved  by  the  courts,  upon  delivery  of  a  certificate  and  aft- 
davit  to  the  effect  that  such  publicalion  is  by  order  of  pl^ 
liament.  This  bill  passed  the  commons,  and  waa  lenlif  to 
the  lords,  by  whom  it  was  returned  with  certain 
nienis,  to  which  the  commons  agreed.  In  exeeu) 
Speaker*s  warrant  for  taking  Mr.  Howard  into  ci 
messenuers  had  remained  some  lime  in  bU 
which  he  brought  an  action  of  tre>pass  againat  »«■ 
it  was  possible  that  they  might  have  exceeded  I 
thority,  and  as  the  right  of  the  house  to  rummit  ^ 
directly  brought  into  question,  the  defendants  i 
case,  instructed  to  plead ;  although  a  clause  iw 
further  proceedings  in  the  action  was  oontained  in 
which  was  pending,  at  that  time,  in  the  houjie  of 
whom  however  it  was  afterwords  omitted. 

Forms  of  Pkocidurb. 

Meeting   of  Parliament:   Preliminary    Ptoctedi 
On  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament  it  is  the  pndki 
the  lord  chancellor,  with  other  peers  appointed  b) 
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brought   when  parliament   was   not  sitting.      Having   no  i  sion  under  the  great  seal  for  that  purpose,  to  open        ■>- 

specilic  directions  therefore  from  the  house,  Messi-s.  Hansard    liament  by  staliog  'that  her  Majesty  will,  aa  soub  n 

pleailed  to  the  action.     On  the  general  issue  they  proved    members  of  both  houses  shall  be  sworn,  declare  the  c 

the  ordeis  of  the  house,  which  were  held  to  be  no  protec- 

tittn,  but  hud  judgment   upon   a  plea  which  would  have 

avaded  them  rqually  had  theyprintol  the  reiKiit  complained 

of  on  their  own  account.     Noiwithstandiiit;  its  resolutions. 

the  house,  on  being  acquainted  wtth  this  action,  instead    men  t  of  some  proper  person  to  be  your  Speaker; 

of  acting  upon    them    when   a   second   was   Ciunmeiiced,     you  present  such  person  whom  yuu  shall  so  cb 

to-morrow  (at  an  hour  stated)  for  her  Majest)*a  n 
bation.*    The  commons  then  proceed  at  once  to 
of  their  Speaker.  If  any  debate  arises,  the  clerk  ai 


of  her  calling  this  parliament;    and    it  being 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  should  be  first 
that  you,  gentlemen  of  the  houso  of  commons,  repaa 
place  where  you  are  to  sit.  and  there  proceed  to  tbc 
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reverted  to  the  precedent  of  l>5lO,  and  directed  Mes-rs. 
H:in>ard  t^  plead,  and  the  attorney-general  to  defend  tliem. 
In  thi>  case   nothing  but    the   privilege.^  of   the  house  of 

eonrnons  were  relied  upon  in  defence  of  Messrs.  llansaid,  ;  acts  as  Speaker,  and  standing  np,  )>uinls  to  the 
and    tl.o   ci>urt  of  Queen's   Bencii    nnaniinously   decided  |  they  ri^e.     Ho  also  puts  the  question.     When  kuv 
against    ihe:u.      Still  the  h  'Ude  of  commons  was  reluctant  ,  is  chosen,  hi<>  pro)>oser  and  seconder  conduct  b 
toad  '.'.poll   its  own  resolut.ons,  and  instead  of  punishing    chair,  where,  standinir  on  the  upper  step,  Lo 
the  plri.iititf  au-1  hi>  legal  ad\i!>ers,  'under  the  siecial  cir-     house  and  take<»  his  seat.     It  is  usual  for  some  i 
cnni^Hini-*.-* «  f  the  case,*  it  ordered  the  damages  and  costs    congratulate  h.iii  when  he  has  taken  the  chair,     ab 
to  he  p.rfl       Tne  res  dutiijiis   however  were  not  rescinded,     is  only  Speaker  elect,  and  as  such  presents  hims 
and  it  wa»  iheii  determined  that  in  case  of  foture  actions,     following  day,   in  the   houso   of  lords,  and  aoquau 
Messrs.  Hansa;d   shjuld  not  pKad  at  all;    and   that  the    lords  commissioners  that  t ho  choice  of  the  eon 
parties  hhould  >un'er  for  their  contempt  of  the  ri>uli;tioiis  '  '  fallen  upon  him,'  that  he  feels  t lie  difficulties  ui 
and  aviilio;  :ty  of  the  hou-e.    Ano:her  actiou  was  brought  by    and  arduous  otlice.  and  that,  *  if  it  should  be  ber  ! 
the  .*^anK'  ]>er.Hon  and   f  >r  the  Aanie  publication.     Me>srs.  >  pleasure  to  disappro\e  of  this  clioice,  ber  majesty's 
Ha:i.-ar  I  «iid  not  ])iead.  the  judgment  went  against  them  by  ;  commons  wiil  ut  once  select  some  other  member 
default.  a:id  the  damages  were  asse^«e  I  by  a  jury  in  the     house  better  (lualilied  to  fill  the  btat;on  than   fa  » 

sh.'ritfV  ciiiirt  ai  (»\:\)/.    The  sjunils  of  MmMUmx  le\ied  >  i;*  >tated  b\  Hatred,  that  there  have  been  only  t«u  i:iMad» 
fir  thai  amount,  but  ha\ing  been  >er\ed  wiih  c.ipies  of  the  ,  *  in  which  neither  thi»  lurm,  of  havin|(  (be  loyal  permt»u«» 
re-rojuiion>  of  the  houM.*,  they  wtre  anxious  not  to  pay  the  :  to  proceed  lo  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  nor  tfate  uiher.  ofib 
luoii'-y  to  Stockdalo  until  thc^  were  unable  to  delay  the  ;  king's  approbation  of  the  person  elected,  have  ben  obtcrr.  J* 
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"he  first  IS  the  election  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  on  the 
5lh  of  April.  1660,  to  be  Speaker  of  the  Convention  Par- 
ament  which  met  at  the  Restoration ;  the  other,  is  the 
lection  of  Mr.  Powle,  22ndJanuary,  1688-9,  in  theConven- 
on  Parliament  at  the  Revolution.'  The  only  instance  of 
le  royal  approbation  being  refused  is  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Idward  Seymour  in  1678.  Sir  John  Topham  indeed  was 
hosen  Speaker  in  1450,  but  his  excuse  was  admitted  by  the 
ing,  ana  another  was  chosen  by  the  commons  in  his  place. 
1  order  to  avoid  a  similar  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
ing.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  knew  that  it  had  been  de- 
jrmined  to  accept  his  excuse,  omitted  the  usual  form. 
When  the  Speaker  has  been  approved,  he  lays  claim  on 
ebalf  of  the  commons,  •  by  humble  petition,  to  all  their 
Qtient  and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges,*  which  being 
)n(Irmed,  the  Speaker  with  the  commons  retires  from  the 
ir  of  the  house  of  lords. 

Both  houses  then  proceed  to  take  the  oaths  required  by 
AT.  In  the  commons  the  Speaker  takes  them  before  any 
her  member.  Three  or  four  days  are  usually  occupied 
I  this  duty  before  the  queen  declares  to  both  houses,  in 
jrson  or  by  commission,  the  causes  of  calling  the  parlia- 
lent.  From  this  lime  business  proceeds  regularly.  The 
rst  thing  usually  done  in  both  houses  is  to  vote  an  address 
I  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
Before  any  business  is  undertaken,  prayers  are  read;  in 
house  of  lords  by  a  bishop,  and  in  the  commons  by 
icir  chaplain.  The  former  usually  meet  at  five  o'clock  in 
le  afternoon,  the  latter  at  four. 

Conduct  of  Business,  Divisions,  ^c. — In  the  house  of 
rds  business  may  proceed  when  three  peers  are  present. 
It  forty  members  are  required  to  assist  in  the  deliberations 
the  lower  house.  If  that  number  be  not  present  at  four 
riock  in  the  afternoon,  or  if  notice  be  taken,  or  if  it  appear 
a  division,  that  less  than  that  number  are  present,  the 
leaker  adjourns  the  houie  until  the  next  sitting  day.  In 
th  houses  all  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority,  but  in 
B  lords  proxies  are  counted,  while  in  the  commons  none 
ty  vote  but  those  present  in  the  house  when  the  question  is 
it  by  the  Speaker  or  chairman.  When  any  question  arises 
oa  which  a  difference  of  opinion  is  expressed,  it  becomes 
cessary  to  ascertain  the  numbers  on  each  side.  In  the 
ds,  the  party  in  favour  of  the  question  are  called  'content,' 
i  that  opposed  to  it,  *  not-content.'  In  the  commons  these 
•ties  are  described  as  the  *  ayes'  and  *  noes.'  When  the 
eaker  cannot  decide  by  the  voices  which  party  has  the 
jority,  or  when  his  decision  is  disputed,  a  division  lakes 
ce.  This  is  effected  in  the  lords  by  sending  the  *  contents' 
•  non<*ontents,'  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
*,  and  leaving  one  party  in  the  ho\ise.  Each  party  is  thus 
mted  separately.  The  practice  in  the  other  house,  until 
J6,  was  to  send  one  party  forth  into  the  lobby,  the  other 
aainin<;  in  the  house.  Two  tellers  for  each  party  then 
mted  the  numbers,  and  reported  them.  In  1836  it  was 
>iight  advisable  to  adopt  some  mode  of  recording  the  names 
members  who  voted,  and  for  this  purpose  several  contri- 
ices  were  proposed.  The  one  adopted  and  now  in  operation 
his.  There  are  two  lobbies,  one  at  each  end  of  the  house ; 
a  division  the  house  is  entirely  cleared,  one  party  being  sent 
each  of  the  lobbies.  Two  clerks  are  stationed  at  each  of 
t  entrances  to  the  house,  holding  lists  of  the  members  in 
habetical  order  printed  upon  large  sheets  of  thick  paste- 
ird  so  as  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  delay  of  turning  over 
;es.  While  the  members  are  passing  into  the  house 
un,  the  clerks  place  a  mark  against  each  of  their  names, 
d  the  tellers  count  the  number.  These  sheets  of  paste- 
ird  are  sent  off  to  the  printer,  who  prints  the  marked 
mes  in  their  order;  and  the  division  lists  are  then  de- 
Bred  on  the  following  morning  together  with  the  votes 
d  proceedings  of  the  house.  This  plan  has  been  quite 
ccessful ;  the  names  are  taken  down  with  great  accuracy, 
d  very  little  delay  is  occasioned  by  the  process. 
fn  committees  of  the  whole  house,  divisions  are  taken  by 
5  members  of  each  party  crossing  over  to  the  opposite 
le  of  the  house,  unless  five  members  require  that  the 
mes  sliall  be  noted  \\\  the  usual  manner. 
In  addition  to  the  power  of  expressing  assent  or  dissent 
a  vote,  peers  may  record  their  opinion  and  the  grounds 
it  by  a*  protest,'  which  is  entered  in  the  Journals,  together 
ill  ilie  names  of  all  the  ])eers  who  concur  in  it. 
When  inatiers  of  great  interest  are  to  be  debated  in  the 
iper  house,  the  lords  are  '  i-ummoned ;'  and  in  the  house 
'  commons  an  ordev  is  occasionally  made  that  the  hotise 


be  called  over,  and  members  not  attending  when  their 
names  are  called,  are  reported  as  defaulters,  and  ordered  to 
attend  on  another  day,  when,  if  they  are  still  absent  and  no 
excuse  be  offered,  they  are  sometimes  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  serjeant-at-arms. 

The  business  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  attention 
of  both  houses  (if  we  except  the  hearing  of  appeals  by  the 
lords  and  the  trial  of  controverted  elections  by  the  commons) 
is  the  passing  of  bills ;  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  re- 
spect to  them  may  be  briefly  described  in  the  first  place. 

Bills,  Public  and  Private. 

Bills  are  divided  into  two  classes—such  as  are  of  a  public 
nature  affect'ing  the  general  interests  of  the  state,  and  such 
as  relate  only  to  local  or  private  matters.  The  former  are 
introduced  directly  by  the  motions  of  members ;  the  latter 
are  brought  in  upon  petitions  from  the  parties  interested, 
after  the  necessary  notices  have  been  given  and  all  forms 
required  by  the  standing  ordfers  have  been  complied  with. 

With  few  exceptions,  public  bills  may  originate  in  either 
house,  unless  they  be  for  granting  supplies  of  any  kind,  or 
involve  directly  or  indirectly  the  levying  or  appropriation  of 
any  tax  or  fine  upon  the  people.  The  exclusive  right  of  the 
commons  to  deal  with  all  legislation  of  this  nature  affects 
very  extensively  the  practice  of  introducing  private  bills 
into  either  house.  Thus,  all  those  which  authorise  the 
levying  of  local  tolls  or  rates  are  brought  in  upon  petition 
to  the  lower  house.  These  compose  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  private  bills.  All  measures  of  local  improvement, 
whether  for  enclosing  lands,  lighting,  watching,  and  im- 
proving towns,  establishing  police,  or  making  roads,  bridges, 
railways,  canals,  or  other  public  works,  originate  in  the 
commons.  On  the  other  hand,  many  bills  of  a  personal 
nature  are  always  sent  down  from  the  lords,  such  as  bills 
affecting  private  estates,  for  dissolving  marriages,  and  for 
the  naturalization  of  aliens.  As  a  question  of  principle  it 
is  perhaps  unavoidable  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  bills 
must  begin  in  one  house,  but  much  obstruction  to  business 
and  a  very  unequal  division  of  labour  are  the  results  of  the 
practice.  Bills  affecting  the  peerage  must  originate  in  the 
lords,  and  acts  of  grace  with  the  crown,  where  the  prero- 
gative of  mercy  is  vested. 

Progress  of  Bills :  Public  Bills, — Motions  for  leave  to 
bring  in  bills  of  a  public  nature  are  not  very  frequently 
refused.  The  more  usual  time  for  opposing  any  measure  in 
its  progress  is  on  the  second  reading,  when  all  the  provisions 
are  known,  and  the  general  principle  and  effect  of  them  may 
be  considered.  When  leave  is  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  cer- 
tain members  are  ordered  to  prepare  it,  being  the  proposer 
and  seconder  of  the  motion,  to  whom  others  are  sometimes 
added.  It  is  then  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  and  a 
day  is  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  which  generally  leaves 
a  sufficient  interval  for  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the 
bill. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  second  reading  is  the 
occasion  on  which  a  bill  is  more  particularly  canvassed. 
Its  principle  is  at  that  time  made  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  if  it  meet  with  approval,  the  bill  is  committed,  either  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house  or  to  a  select  committee, 
to  consider  its  several  provisions  in  detail.  A  committee  of 
the  whole  house  is  in  fact  the  house  itself,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker  from  the  chair;  but  the  rule  which  allows 
members  to  speak  as  often  as  they  think  fit,  instead  of 
restricting  them  to  a  single  speech,  as  at  other  times,  atfords 
great  facilities  for  the  careful  examination  and  full  discus- 
sion of  details.  The  practice  of  referring  bills  of  an  intricate 
and  technical  description  to  select  committees  has  become 
very  prevalent  of  late  years,  and  might  be  extended  with 
advantage.  Many  bills  are  understood  by  a  few  members 
only,  whose  observations  are  listened  to  with  impatience, 
and  thus  valuable  suggestions  are  often  withheld  in  the 
house,  which  in  a  committee  might  be  embodied  in  the  bill. 
By  leaving  such  bills  to  a  select  committee,  the  house  is 
enabled  to  attend  to  measures  more  generally  interesting, 
while  other  business,  of  perhaps  equal  importance,  is  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  time ;  and  it  has  always  the  opportunity 
of  revising  amendments  introduced  by  the  committee. 

Before  a  bill  goes  into  committee  there  are  certain  blanks 
for  dates,  amount  of  penalties,  &c.,  which  are  filled  up  in 
this  stage.  Bills  of  importance  are  often  recommitted,  or 
tn  other  words,  pass  twice,  and  even  in  some  instances  three 
or  four  times  through  the  committee.  When  the  proceed 
iiitfs  in  committee  are  terminated,  the  bill  is  reported  with 
*  2N2 
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the  aincmlmcnts  to  the  huusv,  on  which  occasion  they  are 
ugrcoil  to,  auioudcd,  or  (lisagrecd  to,  ub  thi.*  ca.>u  may  be.  If 
luuiiy  amcu'hneiits  have  been  inadi',  il  is  a  coiniiior.  and 
very  uselul  praciice  to  reprint  tin'  bill  bofor»j  llie  report  is 
taken  into  consideration.  After  the  rei>orl  has  been  a<;ieed 
to,  the  bill  with  the  amendments  is  ordered  to  be  eii'^ro.iSfd 
previous  to  the  third  reading.  A  pro]ioDition  was  made  not 
long  since,  but  without  success,  for  discontinuin:;  tliecu>t(>ni 
of  engrossment  upon  parchment,  and  tor  usin^  an  examined 
copy  of  the  printed  bill,  si'j:ncd  by  the  cl»;rk  of  the  hoube, 
for  all  the  purposes  for  wii;ch  the  engrossed  coj;y  ib  now 
required. 

The  third  reading  is  a  stage  of  great  importarj  '.on  which 
the  entiro  mea«ui-e  is  reviewed,  and  the  houhe  .luiermine'i 
whether,  after  the  umendmenis  thai  have  boon  made  on 
previous  stages,  it  is  fit  on  the  whole  to  pa-^s  and  become 
law.  The  question,  'that  this  bill  do  )  ass,*  N\hich  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  tliird  readin;^,  is  usually  no  more  than  a 
form,  but  tliere  have  been  ocoasi  iiis  on  which  that  question 
has  been  opposed,  and  even  negatived.  The  title  of  the 
bill  is  settled  last  of  all. 

An  interval  of  some  days  usually  elapses  between  each  of 
the  principal  sta^c^  of  a  bill;  but  when  tliere  is  any  parti- 
cular cause  for  haste,  and  there  is  no  opposition,  these  div 
la>s  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  bill  i>  allowed  to  pass 
through  several  stai^es,  and  occasionally  thiough  uU,  on 
the  same  day. 

This  statement  of  the  pro«rre»«  of  bills  applies  eijually  to 
both  houses  of  pailiament.  There  is  hov^ever  a  slight  dis- 
tinction m  the  title  of  a  bill  while  penrlim^  in  the  lords, 
which  is  always  *  inlitultid  an  act,*  whether  il  has  originated 
in  the  lords  or  has  been  brought  up  fumi  tlie  commons. 

When  the  commons  have  pas>edabill,  they  send  il  to  the 
lords  by  one  of  tlieir  own  uieml>ers,  who  ia  UdUally  accom- 
panied by  others.  The  lords  send  down  bills  by  two  masters 
in  chancery;  unlcbs  they  relate  to  the  ciown  or  the  royal 
family,  in  which  ca^e  they  are  j^enerally  sent  by  two 
judi^es. 

Private  Bills. — In  deliberating  upon  private  bills  parlia- 
ment may  be  considered  as  acting  judicially.  The  contl.ct- 
iiit;  interests  of  private  parties,  the  rights  of  individuals,  and 
the  protection  of  the  public  have  to  be  reconciled.  Care 
nuiAt  be  taken,  in  furthering  an  apparently  useful  object, 
that  injustice  be  not  done  to  individuals,  although  the 
pubhi'  may  derive  advantage  from  it.  Vigilance  and  caution 
should  be  exercised  le>t  parties  professing  to  have  the  public 
interests  in  view  ahould  be  establishing,  under  the  protection 
of  a  statute,  an  injurious  monopoly.  The  rights  of  land- 
owners amongst  themselves,  and  of  the  poor,  must  be  scru- 
tinised !n  passing  an  enclosure  bill.  Every  description  of 
intcre.st  is  atlected  by  the  making  of  a  railway.  Land,  houses, 
parks,  and  pleasure  grounds  are  saeriilced  to  the  superior 
claim  of  public  utility  over  private  rights.  The  repugnance 
of  some  proprietors  to  permit  the  line  to  approach  their 
estates — the  eagerness  of  others  to  share  m  the  bounty  of 
the  company  and  to  receive  treble  the  value  of  their  land, 
emtmrrass  the  decision  of  ])arliament  as  to  the  real  merits  of 
the  undertakini^  which  Would  be  sufliciently  ditlicult  with- 
out sueli  contentions.  If  a  company  receive  authority  to 
disturb  the  rights  of  per>ons  not  intereste<l  in  their  works, 
it  IS  indis]H>n!iable  that  ample  security  be  taken  that  they 
ure  able  to  complete  them  so  as  to  attain  that  public  utility 
which  alone  justified  the  i>owers  being  entrusted  to  them. 
The  imprudence  of  spei-ulators  is  to  he  re>t rained,  and  tin- 
priitltable  adventures  discountenanced,  or  directed  into 
channels  of  usefulness  and  profit.  In  short,  ]iarliament 
must  be  the  umpire  between  all  parties,  and  endeavour  to 
rectmcile  all  interests. 

The  in(]uiries  that  arc  necessary  to  be  conducted  in  order 
to  determine  upon  the  merits  of  private  bills  are  too  exten- 
sive f^>r  the  house  to  undertake,  an<l  it  has  tlu*rtfore  been 
usual  to  delegate  them  to  committees.  To  prevent  parlies 
irom  being  taken  by  surprise,  the  standing  orders  re(|uire 
certain  notices  to  be  ^iven  (to  the  public  by  advert i>ement, 
and  to  parties  interested  l)\  ]>er>onal  service)  of  the  inten- 
.ion  to  petiti-.iii  pail.ameiit.  The  first  thing  which  is  done 
o\  the  <'i*mni>»nh  on  receiving  the  petition  therefore  i^  to 
inquire  w  heilh  r  there  iitiiici's  have  been  ]iroperly  jjiveii,  and 
it  .ill  n:|.iT  fijrnis  prescribL-d  by  the  standing  orders  have 
.ee:'  ob-er\c'l.  'Jiii-  iMi|uiiy  i>  confide  1  to  a  committee, 
w.tii  icpoi  ilii-ir  ile-ciiniiiatiiiii  to  the  house.  It  wi^l  lie 
iit(v>»ar\  I. ere  lo  i  xplain  ilie  con>tit(iti'in  t.f  this  comniitiee. 
Untd  very  lecently  it  wa!»  the  practice  for  the  Speaker  to 


prepare  '  lists  *  of  members  who  were  to  form  comimttea 

on  bills  relatint^  to  particular  counties  in  such  m  msiUMi 
as  to  combine  a  fair  proportion  of  members  connectt-d  «iU 
the  locality,  with  the  repreacntatives  uf  plat  cm  removed  fiua 
any  local  influence  or  nrcjudice.  Each  of  lhe«e  lists  ctfr 
si»te<l  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  mcmberi>,  any  fi^e  of  «h;.a 
formed  the  committee.  This  s)»tem  was  LaUle  to  Bksaf 
objections.  The  number  of  the  committee  was  loo  ami 
to  allow  any  responsibility  to  attach  tu  the  members.  Tbcj 
were  canva>aed  to  vote  by  each  of  the  opposing  panicsvirtk* 
out  lia\  ing  heard  the  evidence  or  arguments  «>n  eitbcr  wie; 
and  were  somelinies  induced  to  crowd  into  the  eonmiltcr- 
rooin  and  reverse  deci.'^ions  which  had  bceu  arnfcd  at  after 
long  and  patient  incjuiry.  These  ovils  led  to  an  expchom 
which  has  not  long  been  trie<I,  but  which  is  undoubtcdliia 
improvement  ujion  the  former  system.  All  petitwos  far 
private  bills  are  referred  to  the  same  select  cummitlet«kic& 
ia  appointed  at  the  l>eginning  of  each  session,  and  it  cam 
po^ed  of  members  whose  habits  «»f  busfhcss  and  praclxil 
acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  legislation  constitute  tfacm 
a  tribunal  in  every  respect  superior  tu  the  old  list  email 
tees.  A  uniform  construction  of  the  standing  oidcn  ■ 
inme  likely  to  be  maintained  by  one  committee  ibsa  bt 
several;  and  partiality  in  any  one  case  is  scarcely  eoBoeii- 
able  in  a  body  which  has  to  decide  upon  all. 

The  reiKjrt  which  this  committee  makes  to  tJw  ho/Q§€  ii 
simply  wliether  the  standing  orders  have  been  coaipl<<d 
with  or  not.  If  it  be  favourable,  leave  is  atonctpTcn  to 
bring  in  the  bill;  if  not,  it  is  referred  to  anolbcr  eomm.ttM 
also  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seMiantand  caUcdtW 
'  committee  on  standing  orders,*  whose  provinee  ilisto»' 
quire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  caac,  and  report  Ikar 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  diispensin:;  with  the  sttaiiHE 
orders,  of  requiring  notiics,  or  imposing  new  oooditHBL  V 
this  com  mil  lee  decide  that  the  parties  are  not  ctttiUii  to 
indulgence,  it  is  still  competent  fur  the  bouse  to  idsi  M 
standing  orders,  as  it  does  not  by  any  means  ddifMi  its 
authority;  }et  in  practice  the  report  is  finaL  AtlcaflsBit 
sometimes  made  to  overrule  it,  but  never,  we  belitit.Ytfk 
success. 

When  nothing  has  occurred  to  obstruct  the  piiiy—  tf 
the  bill,  it  is  read  a  first  time ;  after  which  seven  cfav dijs 
must  elapse  before  the  second  reading,  the  bill  beincfhaiH 
and  delivered  to  members  in  the  interval.    The  pnacaisii 
now  considered  by  the  house,  as  in  the  case  of  public  vDi. 
and  if  the  question  for  reading  the  bill  be  carried,  it  at 
committed  to  a  select  com  mi  it  ec.     The  constitution  of 
mittees  on  petitions  has  already  been  explained.  Wbik 
list  committeca  were  resorted  to.  both  the  petition  aad  ■■ 
bill  itself  were  referred  to  the  same  committee,  but  st 
sent  a  new  mode  of  appointing  committees  is  in  o| 
It  has  been  tried  for  a  short  time  only,  and  mnsl  Irb  imm 
by  further  experience  before  any  decided  opinion  cu 
given  upon  its  merits.  The  li^ts  which  have  aire       fc 
scribed  are  much  re<luccd  in  number,  and  a  ci  v  ■ 

selection  is  appointed,  to  whom  members  upon  tac  ua 
signify  their  intention  to  attend  tlirouf^hout  the  wboM 
ceedings  before  they  are  permitted  to  vote.     The 
of  selection  have  power  also  to  add  to  the  Speaker  i 
meml)er  who  declares  that  his  constituents  are  kesui 
rested  in  the  bill,  provided  they  be  satisfied  as  to 
of   such  interest.     They  then  add  a  certain  i  « 

other  members  not  locally  interested,  in  such  a  f 
as  they  may  think  (It. 

In  committee,  the  bill,  if  opposed,  undergoes  a mhic  tv 
ainination.     Petitions  against  it  arc  presented  to  Iki  bout 
and  referred  to  the  committee,  who  hear  counsel  ani 
mine  witnesses.     The  principle  of  the  bill  hasbi       ^  * 
means  established  by  the  second  reading,  for  the  p       Mi 
is  discusscfl  in  the  committee,  and  if  it  be  detcnni 
them  that  it  has  not  been  proved,  there  is  an  end  ol 
Tlie  report  is  ordered  to  he  upon  the  table,  and  gen 
further  notice  is  taken  of  it.    Tlie  bouse  indeed 
delegate  its  authority  more  entirely  to  the  conimillcc  ■■  ■ 
bill  Uian  to  any  other  committee,  as  it  allows  then  tc 
against  a  principle  in  favour  of  which  it  has  already  den 
an  opinion :  however  it  has  sometimes  interfeied  in  i       » 
ner  which  wdl  be  best  explained  by  briefly  detailiu;;  »^ 
ca^es.     In  Ib3G    the   committee  on   the  Durham  (Suit*^ 
West)  Railway  Bill  rei>orte4l.  according  to  the  Uftiial  I  nw 
that  the  preamble  had  n(»t  been  proved  lo their  saiufjc-s^S' 
upon  which  they  were  ordere<l  to  re  assemble  fur  the  ri«^ 
pose  of  reporting  specially  the  preamble,  and  the  ci*< 
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ons  in  detail  on  which  they  had  come  to  their  reso- 
The  detailed  report  was  accordingly  made,  hut  the 
of  the  committee  was  not  further  questioned.  In 
bills  for  makinjj  four  distinct  lines  of  railway  to 
I  had  been  referred  to  one  committee.  An  unpre- 
.  contest  arose  between  the  promoters  of  the  Coni- 
nes ;  and  at  length  it  was  apprehended  that  all  the 
Id  be  lost  by  the  combination  of  three  of  the  par- 
nst  each  of  the  lines  on  wliich  the  committee  would 
lelermine  sepaiately.  This  consequence  was  pre- 
y  an  instruction  to  the  committee  lo  *  make  a  spe- 
rt  of  the  engineering  particulars  of  each  of  the  lines, 
e  the  house  to  determine  which  to  send  back  for 
ose  of  having  the  landowners  heard  and  the  clauses 

committee  allow  that  the  allegations  of  the  prcara- 
;  been  proved,  they  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
y  clause.  But  before  we  quit  the  subject  of  the 
;,  the  modern  practice  concerning  railway  bills  may 
led  to.  There  are  so  many  grounds  upon  which 
mble  may  fail  to  be  proved,  and  so  many  points  on 
\e  committee  should  be  informed  before  a  just  de- 
an be  given,  that  in  1836  a  rule  was  established 
l)liges  the  committee  to  report  in  detail.  On  re- 
the  report,  the  house  is  now  acquainted  with  the 
ticulars  from  which  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
collected.  The  length  of  the  line,— the  probable 
of  the  works,  and  the  sutliciency  of  the  estimates, — 
lue  expected  from  passengers  and  from  agricultural 
or  merchandise,  w«ih  the  grounds  of  the  calcula- 
te engineering  ditticulties — tlie  gradients  and  curves, 
iistinctly  stated.  This  system  might  be  extended, 
at  advantage,  to  other  classes  of  hills  ;  but  is  con- 
present  to  railway  bills  alone.  Much  attention  has 
d  of  late  to  the  improvement  of  the  modes  of  con- 
private  business,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  de- 
>orts  may  form  part  of  the  future  recommendations 
ittees,  on  whom  the  task  of  suggesting  further  im- 
its  may  be  imposed. 

landing  order,  Ijth  December,  1831,  parties  com- 
of  any  vote  of  a  committee  on  a  private  bill  are  at 
)  petition  against  that  particular  vote,  on  entering 
nd  with  two  surettes  for  payment  of  costs.  A  com- 
f  seven  may  then  be  appointed,  by  ballot,  out  of 
ibers  who  are  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
the  committee  of  appeal.'  This  power  of  objecting 
>te8  of  a  committee  however  is  very  rarely  resorted 
ippears  to  be  little  more  than  nominal.  There  have 
wn  by  the  house  some  reluctance  to  permit  any 
appeal,  and  a  desire  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
order. 

been  said  that  public  bills  are  occasionally  referred 
committees ;  these  however  must  also  pass  through 
ttee  of  the  whole  house.  Private  bills  are  com- 
j  select  committees  only.  Bills  for  divorces,  by  a 
order,  were  committed,  like  public  bills,  to  cora- 
•f  the  whole  house,  until  the  11th  February,  1840, 
order  was  made  for  referring  them  to  a  select  com- 
'  nine  members. 

not  be  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  progress 
e  bills,  which  differs  only  from  that  already  de- 
n  respect  of  bills  of  a  public  nature,  in  the  necessity 
in  specified  intervals  between  each  stage,  and  for 

I  the  private  bill  office. 

i  house  of  lords,  when  a  private  bill  is  unopposed, 
mittcd  to  the  permanent  chairman  of  committees, 
other  peers  may  attend;  but  when  a  bill  is  to  be 
the  committee  on  standing  orders  inquires  whether 
ling  orders  have  been  complied  with,  and  if  so,  the 
:ferred  to  a  committee  of  five  appointed  by  a  stand- 
railtee  of  five  peers,  to  whom  is  confided  the  duty 
ing  all  committees  on  opposed  bills,  according  to 
mslancos  of  each  case. 

ler  to  ensure  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
f  private  bills,  some  of  which  are  very  voluminous, 
e  of  commons  have  lately  adopted  a  rule  requiring 
i  of  the  bills  to  be  laid  before  them  six  days  before 
id  reading,  and  breviates  of  the  amendments  made 
romnuttee,    before  the  house  lake  the  report  into 

II  ion. 

rences  beticeeii  the  two  Houses. — The  progress  of 
jach  house  of  parliament  having  been  detailed,  it 
ains  to  describe  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  case 


of  difference  between  them.  When  a  bill  has  been  re- 
turned by  either  house  to  the  other,  with  amendments 
which  are  disagreed  to.  a  conference  is  desired  by  the  house 
which  disagrees  to  the  amendment,  to  acquaint  the  other 
with  the  reasons  for  such  disagreement ;  in  order,  to  use  the 
words  of  Hatsell,  •  that  after  considering  those  reasons,  the 
house  may  be  induced,  either  not  to  insist  upon  their  amend- 
ments, or  may,  in  their  turn,  assign  such  arguments  for 
having  made  them,  as  may  prevail  upon  the  other  house  to 
agree  to  them.  If  the  house  which  amend  the  bill  are  not 
satisfied  and  convinced  by  the  reasons  urged  for  disagreeing 
to  the  amendments,  but  persevere  in  insisting  upon  their 
amendments,  the  forna  is  lo  desire  another  conference  ;  at 
which,  in  their  turn,  they  stale  their  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  amendments,  and  the  reasons  why  they  cannot  de- 
part from  them ;  and  if  after  such  second  conference  the 
other  house  resolve  to  insist  upon  disagreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, they  ought  then  to  demand  a  **  free  conference,"  at 
which  the  arguments  on  both  sides  may  be  more  amply  and 
freely  discussed.  If  this  measure  should  prove  ineffectual, 
and  if,  after  several  free  conferences,  neither  house  can  be 
induced  to  depart  from  the  point  they  originally  insisted 
upon,  nothing  further  can  be  done,  and  the  bill  must  be 
lost.'  An  interesting  occasion  on  which  all  these  proceed- 
ings were  successively  adopted  has  recently  occurred ;  a  free 
conference  had  not  been  held  since  1702,  until  a  contest 
arose  in  1836  upon  amendments  made  by  t£je  lords  to  a  bill 
for  amending  the  Act  for  regulating  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions. 

Whether  the  conference  be  desired  by  the  lords  or  by  the 
commons,  the  former  have  the  sole  right  of  appointing  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting.  The  house  that  seeks  the  con- 
ference must  clearly  express  in  their  message  the  subject 
upon  which  it  is  desired,  and  it  is  not  granted  as  a  matter 
of  course.  There  are  many  instances  to  be  found  in  the 
Journals  in  which  a  conference  has  been  refused,  but  not  of 
late  years.  The  reasons  that  are  to  be  offered  to  the  other 
house  are  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, who  report  them  for  the  approval  of  the  house.  These 
reasons  are  generally  very  short,  but  in  some  cases  argu- 
ments have  been  entered  into  at  considerable  length.  The 
conference  is  conducted  by  'Managers*  for  both  houses^ 
who,  on  the  part  of  the  house  desiring  the  conference,  are 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  have  drawn  up  the  rea- 
sons, to  whom  others  are  occasionally  added.  Their  duty 
is  to  read  and  deliver  in  the  reasons  with  which  they  ai'e 
entrusted  to  the  managers  of  the  other  house,  who  report 
them  to  the  house  which  they  represent.  At  a  free  con- 
ference the  managers  on  either  side  have  more  discretion 
vested  in  them,  and  may  urge  whatever  arguments  they 
think  fit.  A  debate  arose  in  the  last  free  conference,  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  the  speeches  of  the  ma- 
nagers were  taken  in  short-hand  and  printed.  While  the 
conference  is  being  held,  the  business  of  both  houses  is  sus- 
pended until  the  return  of  the  managers. 

Amendments  made  to  bills  by  either  house  are  not  the 
only  occasions  upon  which  conferences  are  demanded.  Re- 
solutions of  importance,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  house  is  desired,  are  communicated  in  this  manner. 
Reports  of  committees  have  also  been  communicated  by 
means  of  a  conference.  In  1829  a  conference  was  demanded 
by  the  commons  to  request  an  explanation  of  the  circunr- 
stances  under  which  a  bill  that  had  been  amended  by  the 
lords  had  received  the  royal  assent  without  being  returned 
to  the  commons  for  their  concurrence.  The  lords  expressed 
their  regret  at  the  mistake,  and  staled  that  they  had  them- 
selves been  prepared  to  desire  a  conference  upon  the  sub- 
ject, when  they  received  the  message  from  the  commons. 

Conferences  were  formerly  held  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
but  since  the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  parliament  by 
fire  in  1834,  that  apartment  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
sittings  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  conferences  now  meet 
in  one  of  the  lords*  committee  rooms. 

Royal  Assent  to  Bills. — When  a  bill  has  passed  both 
houses,  it  remains  in  the  house  of  lords  until  the  royal 
assent  is  given,  unless  it  be  a  bill  of  supply,  in  which  case 
it  is  returned  to  the  commons.  The  royal  assent  may  be 
signified  by  the  king  either  in  person  or  by  commission. 
Several  bills  are  usually  allowed  to  accumulate  before  the 
royal  assent  is  given,  and  then,  if  it  be  during  a  session,  a 
commission  is  generally  issued  under  the  great  seal  for  that 
purpose.  Three  of  the  lords  commissioners,  seated  on  a 
form  between  the  throne  and  the  woolsack  in  the  house  of 
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lorfk,  command  their  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  signify  to 
the  commons  that  tlicir  attendance  is  desired,  upon  wliich 
the  commons  with  the  Speaker  come  to  the  bar.  The  titles 
of  the  bills  being  then  read,  the  royal  assent  to  each  is  sig- 
nifled  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  in  Novman  Frencii. 
For  a  public  bill  the  form  of  expression  is  *  Le  my  le  reult ;" 
for  a  private  bill.  *  Soit  fait  come  il  est  desirec  ;*  upon  a 
petition  demanding  a  right,  wlielher  public  or  private,  *  Soit 
droit  fait  come  il  o.H  dcJtircff*  [Pktition  of  Hi«ht.]  A  bill 
of  supply  is  carried  up  and  presented  by  the  Speaker,  and  the 
assent  is  ]>ronounced  in  the  words  *  Le  nty  rrmercie  sesbons 
sithjf'ctJtt  (jrcppte  leur  benevithnce^  ft  ainsi  le  vt'ult*  In  an 
actijf  grace  whicii  has  the  royal  assent  before  it  is  agreed 
to  by  the  two  houses,  the  clerk  says.  *  Lesprelats,  seii^ninrs, 
et  comnions  en  ce  prf*sefit  jmrliament  nss^mbhp.%^  au  wmi  de 
tont9  von  iiutrm  ftubjrcts  remerciont  tres  humbhment  vostre 
majestee  ft  primt  a  Dieu  vous  doner  en  santc  hone  vie  et 
tongue.*  The  form  of  words  used  to  express  a  denial  of  the 
royal  as^tent  was  *  Le  roy  s*aviserti.*  The  last  occasion  in 
which  this  power  was  exercised  was  in  1707.  when  Queen 
Anne  refused  her  assent  to  a  bill  for  settling  the  militia  in 
Scotland. 

The  royal  assent  is  rarely  given  in  i)eriwjn,  except  at  the 
close  of  u  session,  when  the  king  attends  to  prorogue  the 
parliament,  and  then  he  signifies  his  assent  to  such  bills  as 
may  have  passed  smce  the  last  commission  was  issued:  but 
bills  for  making  provision  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,  such  as  the  bills  for  settling  the  Civil  Lists,  have  ge- 
nerally been  assented  to  by  the  king  in  person  immediately 
after  they  have  passed  both  houses. 

Puring  the  Commonwealth  the  lord  protector  consented 
to  bills  in  English,  but  on  the  Restoration  the  old  form  of 
words  was  reverted  to.  and  only  one  attempt  has  been  made 
to  abolish  it.  In  1 706  the  lords  passed  a  bill  *  for  abolishing 
the  use  of  the  French  tongue  in  all  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment and  courts  of  justice.'  Tliis  bill  dropped  in  the  house 
of  commons.  An  act  passed  in  1731.  for  conducting  all  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  justice  in  English,  but  no  alteration 
was  made  in  the  old  forms  still  in  use  in  parliament. 

Committees. — Committees  are  either  *  of  the  whole  house' 
or  'select.*  The  former  are  in  fact  the  house  itself,  with 
a  chairman  instead  of  the  lord  chancellor  or  Speaker  presid- 
ing;. There  is  a  more  free  and  unlimited  power  of  debate 
when  the  house  is  in  committee,  as  members  may  speak  any 
number  of  times  upon  the  same  question,  from  which  they 
are  restrained  on  other  occasions.  Select  ommittees  are 
specially  appointed,  generally  for  inquiring  into  particular 
subjects  connecte<l  with  legislation.  It  is  usual  to  ^ive  them 
the  *  power  to  send  for  persons.  })apers.  and  recvmls ;'  but  in 
case  of  any  disobedience  to  their  orders,  they  have  no  direct 
moans  of  enforcing  compliance,  but  must  report  the  circum- 
stances to  the  house,  which  will  immediately  interfere. 

In  case  of  an  etiuality  of  voices,  the  chairman,  who  is 
chos(>n  by  the  committee  out  of  its  own  members,  gives  the 
castiiij;  vote.  Some  misconception  appears  to  have  existed 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  chairnian*s  right  of  voting. 
In  Is36,  the  house  of  commons  was  informed  that  the 
chairman  of  a  select  committee  had  first  claimed  the  pri- 
vilege to  vote  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  voices  were  equal,  of  givrng  a  casting  voi :  as 
chairman,  and  that  such  practice  had  of  late  years  prevailed 
in  some  select  committees;  when  it  was  declarea  by  the 
house  that,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  parliament, 
the  chiiirman  of  a  select  commit i(*c  can  only  vote  when  there 
is  a?i  equality  of  voices.  (9 1  Co'tunont'  Juurmih,  p.  2 1  -I.)  This 
error  was  very  probably  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  election 
committees,  which  i;\as  however  coiifined  to  them,  and  only 
existed  under  the  provisions  of  acts  of  parliament. 

In  l'<37.  some  regulations  were  made  by  the  liouse  of 
commons  for  rendering  select  committees  moreetilcient  and 
responsible.  The  number  of  members  on  a  committee  was 
limitetl  tu  flfieen.  Lists  of  their  names  are  to  be  afllxed  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  committee-clerk's  office  and 
the  lobby.  Members  movini^  tor  the  committee  arc  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  'gentlemen  ihey  propose  to  name  will 
attend.  To  every  ({uesiion  asked  of  a  witness,  the  name 
of  the  member  who  Msks  ;t  is  prefixe'l  m  the  minutes  of 
evidence  lai<l  before  the  hniise:  and  the  names  of  the 
meinheis  pieseiit  at  ea<'h  ••ittinL;,  and.  in  the  event  c)!'  any 
divi>i()n,  I  no  qneMiiKi  prttpo^ed,  the  name  of  the  pnnniser. 
aiid  the  voies  uf  e.»cli  lueinl'i-r.  are  eriteri»fl  en  the  minutes 
and  re]K>rled  to  the  house.     |0>mmitikes.] 

It  is  not  intended  to  touch  upon  the  elective  franchico. 


or  upon  the  proccedmgs  at  elections ;  but  the  mo<le  of  trriiif 
election  petitions  will  require  a  notice  in  this  place. 

Trial  of  Election  Bftitions.— Before  the  year  17ro,  ew- 
trovertcil  elections  were  tried  and  determined  by  the  vhuli 
house  of  commons,  as  mere  party  queatiuna,  upon  vhirh 
the  strength  of  contending  factions  might  be  tested.  In  1 741, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  after  repeated  attacks  upon  hit  fofcra- 
ment,  was  at  last  driven  from  office  by  a  vote  upoD  the  Cbi^ 
pen  ham  election  petition.  *  In^t(*ad  of  truslins;  to  (be  m  fi 
of  their  respective  causes,*  said  Mr.  Gren%*ille.  in  prapouagife 
measure  wliich  has  since  borne  his  name.  *  the  prmcipiA  de- 
pendence of  both  parties  is  their  private  interest  amnn^e^ 
and  it  is  scandalously  notorious  that  we  are  as  earnefllf  ei&- 
va.ssed  to  attend  in  favour  of  the  opposite  sides,  aa  if  «e  mtn 
wholly  self-elective  and  not  bound  to  art  by  the  prinrtplciof 
justice,  but  by  the  discretionary  impulse  of  our  own  inciaa- 
tions ;  nay,  it  is  well  known  that  in  every  contctted  dcebaB. 
many  members  of  this  house,  who  are  ultimately  to  jndit 
m  a  kind  of  judicial  capacity  between  the  competiMi^  ediil 
themselves  as  p.arties  in  the  contention,  and  take  ifon 
themselves  the  partial  management  of  the  very  bunBMiafm 
which  they  shouid  determine  with  the  strictest  impnitiifaiv' 
The  principle  of  the  Grenville  Act.  and  of  othera  vUeh  weit 
passed  at  different  times  since  1 770,  was  to  select  eoBHOm 
for  the  trial  of  election  petitions  by  lot.  By  the  htf  of 
these  (9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  22),  thirty-three  names  wrabiDilfd 
from  the  members  present  at  the  time,  and  eachoftbepalM 
to  the  election  was  entitled  to  strike  off  eleven  naaoLaal 
thus  reduce  the  number  of  the  committee  to  eleven.  Whic^ 
ever  party  attended  on  the  day  appointed  fur  n  ImBbI  il  Ai 
greatest  force,  was  likely  to  have  a  prepondeimnee  in  Ai 
committee;  and  the  expedient  of  chance  did  not  ' 
operate  as  a  sufficient  check  to  party  spirit  in  tlw 
ment  of  election  committees.  Partiality  or  ineoi.^. 
was  ver}*  generally  complained  of  in  the  decisions  sf 

mittees  appointed  in  this  manner,  and  in  1839  t " 

establishing  a  new  system, — upon  different  pri 
creasing  the  res])onsibility  of  individual  memb  — 
scarcely  anything  to  the  operation  of  chance. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  present  modi 
ing  members  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions^ 
beginning   of  a  session    the  Speaker   appoints  ■ 
committee  of  six  members,  to  any  or  all  of  wb 
may  object,  in  which  case  the  Speaker  is  bouim  u 
others.    If  by  irreconcileablc  disagreement  of  < 
by  the  continued  absence  of  more  than  two  i 
committee,  when  appointed,  should  be  unable  u       n 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  or  if  the  house  should  orici 
that  it  shall  be  dissolved,  its  functions  are  to       m 
this  general  committee  all  election  petitions  ) 
The  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  house  arb  p«i 
alphabetical  list  and  called  over,  when  ce     in 
allowed  to  be  made  ;  but  all  who  do  not  1         Ba«wm 
selves  from  serving  are  bound  to  act  as  mci  d 

committees  when  hereafter  chosen.    This  i»t 
the  general  committee,  from  which  are  selecteu  — 
ten,  or  twelve  members,  who,  on  signifying  their  i 
to  serve,  are  formed  into  '  the  chairman's  pan^* 
is  then  divided  into  five  panels  by  the  general  e 
exclusive  of  the  chairman,  the  order  of  which  is  d 
lot,  and  a  number  attached  to  each  in  the  ordei 
is  drawn.    These  panels  are  to  be  corrected  It 
time  by  the  general  committee,  accoidin^t  to  cire 
The  general  committee  gives  three  weeks*   not 
parties  before  it  procee<ls  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  an  election  petition.     At  the  expiration  of 
choofics,  from  the  panel  standing  first  in  order  ku  m 
members,  whobo  namet>  are  re^id  to  the  i 
power  t«)  object  to  any  of  them  on  groui 
cation  spetrified  in  the  act.     When  the  ki& 
finally  chosen,  the  chairman *9  panel  appoint  ob"—       ■ 
body  to  act  as  chairman,  who  is  added  tceo 
general  committee.    The  committee,  when  I 
is  sworn,  and  proceeds  to  business.     If  it  bo  ivuhovv 
tlian  six  by  the  non-attendance  of  memben.  eseepk 
already  sat  fourteen  days  or  more,  it  is  diasolvcd.    ii 
sit  with  four  members'  only,  if  it  has  met  far  tvnal 
days,  and  with  any  number,  without  reference  to  tb 
during  whi'.-h  it  has  met,  providc'I  all  the  parties  rtre 
con>ent.     All  miestions  are  decided  by  a  m^onty.  a 
ca^(>  of  an  equality  of  voices,  the  cbairmnn  gives  a  se 
ca>ting  vote. 

As  witnesses  giving  false  evidence  befm  i 
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aittee  are  guilty  of  perjury,  it  is  usual  for  the  house,  when 
acquainted  with  such  misconduct,  to  instruct  the  attorney- 
;enerai  to  prosecute  the  parties.  The  same  course  has  also 
leen  pursued  with  respect  to  persons  proved  to  have  heen 
ioncerned  in  bribery. 

The  determinations  of  election  committees  are  final,  and 
ire  immediately  carried  into  efiect  by  the  house.  If  an 
election  be  reported  void,  a  new  writ  is  issued  ;  if  it  be  de- 
cided that  a  member  has  not  been  duly  elected  and  that 
mother  candidate  should  have  been  returned,  the  deputy 
derk  of  the  crown  is  ordered  to  attend  and  amend  the  re- 
turn, after  which  the  new  member  is  sworn,  and  takes  his 
leat ;  and  if  a  petition  or  the  opposition  to  it  be  held  by 
ihe  committee  to  have  been  frivolous  or  vexatious,  the 
petitioner  or  sitting  member,  as  the  case  may  he,  is  liable 
to  the  payment  of  all  the  costs. 
The  last  proceeding  in  parliament  which  we  shall  describe 
bat  of 

Impeachment. — Impeachment  hy  the  commons  is  a  pro- 
ceeding of  great  importance,  involving  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  judicial  powers  by  parliament,  and  though 
in  modem  times  it  has  rarely  been  resorted  to,  in  former 
periods  of  our  history  it  was  of  frequent  occurrence. 
rhe  earliest  instance  of  impeachment  by  the  commons 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  was  in  the  reign  of 
iMiward  III.  ( 1376).  Before  that  time  the  lords  ap- 
pear to  have  tried  both  peers  and  commoners  for  great 
Dublic  offences,  but  not  upon  complaints  addressed  to  them 
the  commons.  During  the  next  four  reigns,  cases  of 
lar  impeachment  were  frequent,  but  no  instances  oc- 
Bsried  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  or  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
institution  '  had  fallen  into  disuse/  says  Mr.  Hallam,  '  partly 
from  the  loss  of  that  control  which  the  commons  had  ob- 
liiiied  under  Richard  II.  and  the  Lancastrian  kings,  and 
pirUy  from  the  preference  the  Tudor  princes  had  given  to 
bills  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  when  they  wished 
to  turn  the  arm  of  parliament  against  an  obnoxious  subject.* 
Prosecutions  also  in  the  Star-chamber  during  that  time 
were  perpetually  resorted  to  by  the  crown  for  the  punish- 
ment of  state  offenders.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
fnctice  of  impeachment  was  revived,  and  was  used  with 
great  energy  by  the  commons,  both  as  an  instrument  of 
iBpular  power  and  for  tlie  furtherance  of  public  justice. 
oetween  the  year  1620,  when  Sir  Giles  Montressor  and 
Lord  Bacon  were  impeached,  and  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
re  were  about  40  cases  of  impeachment.  In  the  reigns 
IViiliam  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.  there  were  15,  and  in 
aeorge  II.  only  one  (that  of  Lord  Lovat,  in  1746,  for  high 
Reason).  The  last  memorable  cases  arc  tbose  of  Warren 
ia^iogs,  in  1788,  and  Lord  Melville,  in  1805. 

An  outline  of  the  forms  observed  in  the  conduct  of  im- 
eachments  may  be  brieily  given.    A  member  of  the  house 
commons  charges  the  accused  of  certain  high  crimes  and 
<        anors,   and  moves  that  he  be  impeached.     If  the 
Mgree  to  it,  the  member  is  ordered  to  go  to  the  lords, 
Bu  alt   their  bar,  in  the  name  of  the  house  of  commons 
lid  of  all  the  commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  impeach 
mocused.     A  committee  is  then  ordered  to  draw  up  arti- 
of  impeachment,  which  are  reported  to  the  house,  and 
»«iogheen  discussed  and  ac(reed  upon,  are  engrossed  and 
sliTered  to  the  lords.     Further  articles  may  be  delivered 
time  to  time.     In  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings  the 
ds  had  been  prepared  before  his  impeachment  at  the 
■u  «>f  the  house  of  lords.     The  accused  sends  answers  to 
I        article,  which  are  communicated  to  the  commons  by 
1         ;  to  these,  replications  are  returned  if  necessary, 
fciiese  preliminaries,  the  lords  appoint  a  day  for  the 
Mu..     The  commons  desire  the  lords  to  summon  the  wit- 
sses  required  to  prove  their  charges  and  appoint  mana- 
%  Co  oonduct   the  proceedings.     Westminster  Hall  has 
n  usually  fitted  up  as  the  court,  which  is  presided  over  by 
lord  high  steward.    The  commons  attend  with  the  ma- 
rs as  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.    The  accused 
i       in  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  hlack  rod,  to 
.  tie  is  delivered,  if  a  commoner,  by  the  serjeant-at- 
»   attending  the  house  of  commons.      The  managers 
■■aMild  confine  themselves  to  charges  contained  in  the  arti- 
of  impeachment.     Mr.  Warren  Hastings  complained  of 
Uers  having  been  introduced  which  had  not  been  origin- 
if  laid  to  his  charge,  and  the  house  resolved  that  certain 
ought  not  to  have  been  spoken  by  Mr.  Burke.    Per- 


sons impeached  of  high  treason  are  entitled,  by  statute  20 
Geo.  IL,  c.  30,  to  make  their  full  defence  by  counsel,  a  pri- 
vilege which  is  not  denied  to  persons  charged  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

When  the  managers  have  made  their  charges  and  ad- 
duced evidence  in  support  of  them,  the  accu^  answers 
them,  and  the  managers  have  a  right  to  reply.  The  lords 
then  proceed  to  judgment  in  this  manner: —The  lord  high 
steward  puts  to  each  peer,  beginning  with  the  junior  baron, 
the  question  upon  the  first  article,  whether  the  accused  be 
guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  therein.  The  peers  in  succes- 
sion rise  in  their  places  when  the  question  is  put,  and 
standing  uncovered,  and  laying  their  right  hands  upon  their 
breast,  answer  '  guilty,'  or  '  not  guilty,*  as  the  case  may  be, 
*  upon  my  honour.*  Each  article  is  proceeded  with  sepa- 
rately in  the  same  manner,  the  lord  high  steward  giving  nis 
own  opinion  the  last.  The  numbers  are  then  cast  up,  and 
being  ascertained,  are  declared  by  the  lord  high  steward  to 
the  lords,  and  the  accused  is  acquainted  with  the  result. 

(Coke's  Fourth  Institute^  cap.  1 ;  The  Sovercagne  Power  of 
Parliaments t  by  W.  Prynne,  1643;  Parliamentary  Writs^ 
by  W.  Prynne,  in  four  parts,  1659-1664;  Privileges  qf  the 
Baronage  of  England  when  they  sit  in  Parliament^  by  John 
Selden,  12mo.,  1642;  Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum,  by 
W.  Hakewel,  1 660 ;  Lex  Parliamentarian  by  G.  P.,  Esq., 
I2mo.,  1690;  Constitution  of  Parliaments  in  England^  de- 
duced from  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Secmd,  by  Sir 
John  Pettus,  1680 ;  Original  Institution,  Power,  and  Juris- 
diction of  Parliaments,  by  Sir  M.  Hale,  1707;  republished 
by  Hargrave,  with  preface,  1776;  Antient  Right  qf  the 
Commons  of  England^  by  William  Petyt,  1680.;  PUrHa- 
mentary  and  Political  TVoc/*,  written  by  Sir  Robert  Atkins, 
2nd  edit.,  1741 ;  History  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament^ 
by  T.  Gordon,  1731 ;  Manner  of  holding  Parliaments  in 
England,  by  Henry  Elsynge,  Cler.  Pari..  1768 ;  Free  Parlia- 
ments, by  Roger  Acherley,  1731 ;  Blackstone's  Comm.,  book 
Ist ;  D'Ewess  Journal  \  Lords'  Journals ;  Commons^  Jour- 
nals ;  General  Indexes  and  Calendars  to  Lords*  Journals^ 
1509-1819;  General  Indexes  to  Commons^  Journals,  \  547- 
1 837 ;  Trial  of  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  published 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  fol.,  1806;  State  Trials; 
Rtrliamentary  History;  Wynn's  Argument  upon  the  Juris- 
diction of  tfus  Commons  to  commit,  1810;  Hatsell's /V^ce- 
dents,  new  edit.,  1818.) 

PARUAMENT  OF  IRELAND.  In  Ireland,  as  in 
England,  from  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Henry  II. 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  meetings  of  the 
barons  were  occasionally  summoned  to  consult  on  public 
affairs,  to  which  the  old  historians  sometimes  give  the  name 
of  parliaments.  But  parliaments,  in  the  modern  sense, 
cannot  be  traced  back  in  Ireland  farther  than  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  to  a  date  about  thirty 
years  subsequent  to  that  of  the  earliest  parliament  which  is 
ascertained  to  have  consisted  both  of  lords  and  commons  in 
England.  Simon  de  Montfort's  celebrated  parliament,  the 
first  for  which  writs  are  extant  summoning  representatives 
of  the  counties  and  boroughs,  met  at  Westminster  in  1265 
[Henry  III.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  124] ;  and  the  first  Irish  parliament 
to  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  sheriffs  were  directed  to 
return  two  representatives  for  each  county  was  held  in  1295. 
Representatives  of  boroughs  in  Ireland  cannot  be  traced 
much  higher  than  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  first  make  their  appearance  in  1341,  and  in  an  act  or 
ordinance  of  1359  they  are  spoken  of  as  forming  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  parliament. 

At  this  time  however  and  down  to  a  much  lower  date  it 
was  only  the  small  portion  of  Ireland  occupied  by  the  English 
settlers  that  was  represented  in  the  legislature.  Even  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  only  the  province  of  Munster  and  a 
part  of  Leinster  were  considered  as  shire-land :  they  were 
divided  into  twelve  counties.  But  in  the  course  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  much  the  greater  part  of  these  districts  had 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  independent  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  English 
dominion  and  the  parliamentary  representation  were  alike 
confined  to  the  counties  composing  what  was  called  the 
Pale,  that  is,  to  those  of  Dublin,  Louth,  Kildare,  and  Meath 
(then  comprehending  both  East  and  West  Meath),  with  a 
very  few  seaports  beyond  these  limits.  The  vigorous  mea- 
sures taken  under  Henry  VIII.  and  succeedinj?  kings 
however  gradually  extended  the  authority  of  the  English 
institutions  and  laws.    The  possessors  of  some  of  the  ori- 
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ginal  Irifth  peerages,  aAer  maintaining  for  centuries  an 
independence  as  complete  as  that  of  ihc  native  chieftains 
themselves,  were  induced  to  give  their  attendance  in  the 
house  of  lords,  oud  many  new  peerages  were  conferred, 
some  on  Englishmen  or  |>ersoiis  of  English  descent,  some 
on  the  heads  of  the  old  Irish  families.  The  iwelve  antient 
counties  were  all  reclaimed  in  the  reip;n  uf  Henry  VIIL, 
and  others  vere  added  hy  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James,  till, 
in  the  time  of  the  last-mentioned  king,  the  whole  island 
was  divided  into  thirty-two  counties,  as  at  present,  each 
returning  two  representatives.  Of  these  thirty-two  counties 
however  it  is  said  there  were  seventeen  in  which  there  was 
not  a  single  parliamentary  borough,  while  in  the  remaining 
fifteen  there  were  only  about  thirty.  But  either  this  ac- 
count must  be  wrong  or  the  common  statement  that  James 
added  only  forty  new  boroughs  must  be  an  under  state- 
ment, if.  as  appears,  the  entire  number  of  the  Irish  com- 
mons in  1613  was  2^*1.  In  this  number  however  would 
be  included  the  two  representatives  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Subsequent  new  charters  to  boroughs  augmented 
the  house  by  the  year  1G92  to  300,  at  which  number  it 
remained  stationary.  In  1634  the  number  of  peers  was 
122,  and  more  than  500  Irish  peerages  were  created  between 
that  date  and  the  Union.  Of  course  however  some  also 
became  extinct. 

It  was  only  for  a  verj-  short  period  of  its  existence  that 
the  Irish  parliament  was  held  to  be  a  supreme  legislature. 
Ireland  being  regarded  as  a  conquered  dependency,  it  was 
maintained  that  its  parliament  was  in  all  respects  8ul)ordi- 
nato  to  that  of  England,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  which  might  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  the 
one  country  as  well  as  of  the  other.  The  received  legal 
doctrine  used  to  be,  that  King  John,  in  the  twelfUi  year  of 
his  reign  (a.d.  1210),  ordained  by  letters-patent,  in  right  of 
the  dominion  of  conquest,  that  Ireland  sly)uld  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  England;  in  consequence  of  which  botli  the 
common  law  of  England  and  all  English  statutes  enacted 

frior  to  that  date  were  held  to  be  of  the  same  authority  in 
reland  as  in  England.  With  regard  to  English  acts  passed 
subsequentlv  to  that  date,  it  was  also  held,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Ireland  was  bound  by  all  of  them  in  which  it  was 
either  specially  named  or  included  under  general  words. 
But  further,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  Irish  acts  called  Poy- 
ning^s  Laws,  passe<l  in  the  tenth  year  of  Ilenr)-  VII.  (a.d. 
1495),  in  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Sir  Edward  Poynitig,  or 
Poynings,  declared  that  all  statutes  *  lately '  made  in  Eng- 
land bhould  l>e  deemed  also  good  and  effectual  in  Ireland, 
it  was  held  that  this  establish^  the  authority  in  Ireland  of 
all  preceding  English  statutes  whatsoever ;  makini^  those 
enacted  since  the  12th  of  John  of  the  same  force  with  those 
enacted  before  that  date.  This  however  was  admitted  to 
be  the  last  general  imposition  of  the  laws  of  England  upon 
Ireland.  Oif  the  English  statutes  passed  since  the  10th  of 
Henry  VII.,  it  was  allowed  that  those  only  were  binding 
upon  Ireland  in  which  that  country  was  specially  named  or 
included  under  general  words. 

But  the  above-mentioned  was  only  one  of  Poyning's 
laws.  Others  providefl,  as  their  substance  is  given  by 
Blackstone  (I  Com,,  102):  *  1.  That  before  any  (Irish)  par- 
liament be  summoned  or  holdcn,  the  chief  governor  and 
council  of  Ireland  shall  certify  to  the  king,  under  the  great 
seal  of  Ireland,  the  considerations  and  causes  thereof,  and 
the  articles  of  the  acts  proposed  to  be  passed  therein.  2, 
That  after  the  king,  in  his  council  of  England,  shall  have 
considered,  approved,  or  altered  the  said  acts,  or  any  of  them, 
and  certified  them  back  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
and  shall  have  given  licence  to  summon  and  hold  a  parlia- 
ment, then  the  same  shall  be  summoned  and  held;  and 
therein  the  said  acts  ho  certified,  and  no  other,  shall  be  pro- 
posed, received,  or  rejected.*  It  was  found  however,  in  the 
course  of  time,  that  many  inoonveniences  were  occasioned 
by  these  severely  restrictive  regulations,  which  prevented 
any  laws  from  being  proposed,  except  only  such  as  were 
drawn  up  before  the  parliament  which  should  pass  them 
was  in  beinij  ;  and  therefore,  hy  the  3  &  4  Ph.  and  M.,  c.  4, 
it  was  provided  that  any  new  propositions  might  be  certified 
to  England  for  approval,  even  after  the  summons  and  dur- 
ing the  session  of  parliament.  Still  this  lefi  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  nothing  more  than  merely  the  power  of 
rejecting  any  law  proposed  to  it ;  it  could  neither  initiate  a 
new  law  nor  repeal  an  old  one,  nor  even  amend  or  alter  that 
which  was  oflTered  for  its  acceptance.    In  practice  however 


Che  letter  of  the  statute  was  somewhat  relaxed.    BI 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  practice  in  his  day  (» 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  centur>')  was,  'that 
oAen   framed    in  either   house,  under    the  dene 
of  *'  heads  for   a   bill  or   bills,*'   and   in   that  tiu 
are  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  lord-lientei 
privy-council,  who,  upon  sudi  parliamentary  inti 
otherwise  upon  the  application  of  private  persons,  tx 
tiansmit  such  heads,  or  reject  them  without  any 
sion,  to  England.*    These  heads  of  bills  howe%*er  f 
fered  in  nothing  from  bills  or  acts  of  parlia 
that,  instead  of  the  wonls  '  Be  it  enactea,'  tlie  sun 
mencement  of  each  paragraph  or  clause  was»  * 
that  it  may  be  enacted ;'  and  the  motion   for  ' 
them  scarcely  differed,  except  in  fonn,  from  the 
the  English  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  « 
bdl,  a  motion  necess^ary  in  all  cases  to  be  a 
carried  in  the  affirmative  before  the  actual  \i 
any  bill.   And  as  for  the  consent  of  the  crown  ok^  %m 
mcnt,  which  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  before 
of  the  Irish  parliament  coufd  take  up  the  coi 
any  proposed  law,  with  a  view  to  its  enactmebs  »i 
in  practice  probably  be  found  to  operate  much  in 
way  with  the  assent  of  the  crown,  which  even  in 
was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  any  bill  after  it  li 
both  houses.     In  the  Irish  as  well  as  in  the  Engli 
ment  there  was  in  fact  an  opportunity  of  diseo 
proposition  without  the  permission  of  the  ciown. 
lish  as  well  a<«  an  Irish  bill  required  the  assent  of 
before  it  could  become  law.    This  view  of  the  n 
scarcely  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  oomparii 
cumstances  of  the  two  legislatures.    The  praetii 
senting  heads  of  bills  however  was  not  introduce 
Iri.sh  parliament  till  after  the  Revolution.     In  thi 
Charles  II.,  according  to  Lord  Mountroorri       * 
framed  bills  altogether;  a  negative  alone  on  %i 
several  provisos  was  left  to  parliament ;  only  k 
position  for  a  bill,  by  way  of  address  to  the  lo«« 
and  council,  came  from  parliament:*  that  is  to 
the  parliament  was  suffered  to  do  was  simply  i 
that  some  measure  might  be  brought  in  lor  c 
particular  object.     The  object  might  be  sp< 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained  oratti 
words,  the  details  and  whole  character  of  tho       ■ 
to  be  left  to  the  government,     ^j^ith   regan«  mt 
parliament  had  only  the  power  of  accepting  or 
them  in  the  mass. 

But  the  dependence  of  Ireland  upon  the  Sngii 
and  the  consequent  subordination  of  the  Irish  U 
were  held  to  go  still  farther  than  to  the  eatablii 
the  principle  that  laws  might  be  made  by  the  pari 
England  to  bind  Ireland.     The  Irish  House  of  1 
entertained  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  in  the 
common  law  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I ,  and  i 
equity  from   the  Restoration.     Nevertheless,  in 
1719,  a  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ha^ 
reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  question  i 
to  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain,  by  whicli 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  affirmed.    O 
Irish  House  of  Lords  resolved  that  no  appeal  lav 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  to  the  parliam 
Britain.     But  ttiis  resolution  was  immediatelj 
act  of  the  British  parliament,  the  5  Geo.  I.,  r.  i, 
that '  the  king*s  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
sent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  Or 
parliament  assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right  < 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  st«»w 
ficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  people  and  tht 
of  Ireland;  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  of  I 
not  nor  of  right  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction  ^v 
reverse,  or  aflirm  any  judgment,  sentence,  or  dem 
made  in  any  court  within  the  said  kingdom;  and  tfa 
cecdings  before  the  said  House  of  Loids  upon  any  s 
ment,  sentence,  or  decree  are  and  are  hereby  decli 
utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  wt 

In  this  state  the  law  remained  till  the  year  178i 
year  the  statute  6  Geo.  I.,  c.  1,  was  repealecl  b 
Geo.  III.,  c.  53 ;  and  the  followin|t  year  ttlie  23  d 
28,  declared  the  exclusive  right  and  authority  of 
parliament  and  courts  of  justice  iu  all  matters  of  I 
and  judicature  for  Ireland.  Finally,  in  1800^  by 
of  Union,  the  39  and  40  Geo.  IlL,  c  67»  the  Irii 
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nent  was  extinguished,  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  United 
kingdom  should  be  represented  in  one  and  the  same  par- 
iament,  to  be  called  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
if  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  earlie>t  Irish  statutes  on  record  are  of  the  year  1310; 
ml  from  that  dale  there  are  none  till  the  year  1429.  from 
vhich  time  there  is  a  reijular  series.  Tlie  whole  have  been 
MTinted,  and  there  are  also  abridgments  by  Bullingbroke 
ind  Belcher,  Hunt,  and  others. 

(Lord  Mountmorres's  History  of  the  Irish  Parliawnt ; 
)lackstone's  Corn  merit  ari  es ;  Old  field's  Representative  His- 
ory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Wakefield's  Account  of 
Ireland;  Hallam's  donstitutional  History  of  England.) 

PARMA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  sovereign   state  in  Northern 
Italy,  which  extends  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Po,  and 
brms  part  of  the  great  basin  of  that  river.   It  is  bounded  on 
he  north  by  Austrian  Lombardy,  from  which  it  is  divided 
)y  the  course  of  the  Po,  on  the  east  by  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
lena,   on  the  west  by  the  Sardinian  territory,  and  on  the 
outh  partly  by  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  partly  by  the  Tuscan 
erritory  of  Pontreraoli,  and  partly  by  the  Modenese  district 
tfLunigiana.    [Modena]     The  length  of  the  duchy  from 
iast  to  west  is  about  50  miles,  and  its  breadth  is  from  40  to 
15  miles;  the  area  is  reckoned  at  2280  square  miles.     The 
ilate   of  Parma  consists  of  three  territories,  which  were 
brmerly  separate  states,   namely   Parma,    Piacenza,   and 
}uastalla:  and  it  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
ire  districts,  namely— 1,  Parma,  which  contains  32  com- 
BBUDes   and    143,220    inhabitants  ;    2,  Piacenza,   31    com- 
Bones  and  133,140  inhabitants;  3,  Borgo  San  Donuino,  28 
nauncs  and  124,300  inhabitants;  4,  BorgoTaro,  11  com- 
es and  44,450  inhabitants;  5,  Guastalla,  3  communes 
20,540  inhabitants.    The  whole  population  of  the  state 
■  a65,650  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  290,000  live  in  the 
I   of   the  Po,  57,000  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  country 
w     \  the  lower  ofl'sets  of  the  Apennines,  and  1 18,600  in  the 
iands,  or  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  (Ser- 
.ri,  Statistica  d' Italia,  1836.)    The   mountain   region, 
uich  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  whole  country,  is 
ugged,  poor  in  produce,  and  bleak  \\\  winter ;  the  forests  of 
^esiiut-trees  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains  sup- 
•/  the  inhabitants  with  their  chief  article  of  food.     Thou- 
iod«  of  these  highlanders   quit   their  hemes  every  year, 
ny  to  seek  employment  in  other  and  often  distant  coun- 
n^,  whilst  others  migrate  with   their  flocks   to  pass  the 
inter  in  the  lowlands.     Many  of  the  Italian  boys  who  go 

ut    England  and  France  with   organs,   monkeys,   &c.,  [ 
ti       from  the  mountains  of  Parma.     The  lower  hills  and 
b&iis,  which  extend  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po, 
i    along  the   southern    bank    of   that    river,  are  very 
lie.   well    cultivated,   and    populous ;    the   lands   have 
7    advantage  of   a  regular    system  of   artificial    irriga- 
oo  by  means  of  canals  and  sluices,  as  in  Piedmont.    The 
are-lands  are  remarkably  rich.     The  principal  products 
i«3  corn  of  every  kind,  part  of  which  is  exported;  pulse, 
tv  vine. some  of  which  is  of  a  superior  kind;  silk*  wool, 
Le,  and  poult ly.  The  horned  cattle  of  the  state  of  Parma 
—  remarkably  fine,  and  considerable  numbers  are  exported, 
rich  cheese,  known  all  over  Europe  by  the  name  of  Par- 
•an,  is  not  made  in  the  state  of  Parma,  but  in  the  pro- 
e  of  I*odi,  in  the  Milanese  territory  ;  the  name  of  Par- 
has  been  given  to  it,  as  it  is  said,  because  at  one  time 
used  to  be  the  great  mart  for  its  sale.     Good  cheese 
ever  is  made  in   the  territory  of  Parma.    The  mineral 
ti  of  the  country  consists  of  iron  and  copper  mines  near  j 
>-  where  there  are  iron  furnaces ;  salt-springs  near 
SaUu        ^gior^,  from  which  12,000  cwt.  of  salt  are  made 
rcarly;  stones  for  lithography;  marble  and  alabaster.    The 
nufactures  are   few,  and   consist  of  paper,  gunpowder, 
irooUen  stuffs,  glass,  and  delft  ware. 
The  Ligurian  Apennines,  which  in  the  Eastern  Riviera 
e  grouped  m  large  masses,  covering  a  considerable  surface 
«  coufitry  between  the  sources  of  the  Scrivia,  the  Trebbia, 
Nura,  and  the  Taro,  enter  the  stale  of  Parma  from  the 
St :    the    central    ridge    runs  in   an   eastern    direction 
%  the  southern  boundary  of  the  duchy,  separating  the 
lers  of  the  Taro,  which  run  into  the  Po,  from  those  of 
Magra,  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  de- 
ling various  offsets  to  the  north-east  towards  the  Po. 
L«rcen  these  offsets  flow  numerous  sti'eams,  all  of  which 
atiluents  of  the  Po ;  and  though  nearly  dry  in  seasons  of 
fUght,  become  impetuous  torrents  during  the  rains.    The 
t  river,  on  entering  the  state  of  Parma  from  the  west  by 
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the  high  road  from  Alessandria  and  Voghera  to  Piacenza,  is 
the  Tidone,  which  has  a  short  course,  the  Apennines  here 
approaching  near  to  the  Po.  Farther  to  the  east  is  the 
Trebbia,  a  larger  stream,  which  has  its  sources  at  Monte- 
bruno,  in  the  Apennines  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  flows 
northwards  by  Bobbio,  a  small  town  and  a  bishop's  see  in 
the  Sardinian  territory.  Bobbio  was  once  celebrated  for  its 
monastery,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  now  suppressed,  and 
for  its  library,  among  the  MSS.  of  which,  transferred  to  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  have  been  found  several  pa- 
limpsests, deciphered  by  Mai.  The  Trebbia  then  enters  the 
state  of  Parma,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  50  miles,  joins 
thePo  above  Piacenza.  The  Trebbia  has  an  historical  name. 
On  the  banks  of  this  river  Hannibal  defeated  the  consul 
Sempronius;  and  here  also  Suwarrow  defeated  the  French 
under  Macdonald,  after  three  days*  desperate  fighting,  on 
the  17th,  18th,  and  19lh  of  June,  1799,  in  which  the  French- 
lost  6000  killed  or  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners,  whilst  the 
Austro-Russians  had  about  an  equal  number  of  killed  and 
wounded.  East  of  the  Trebbia  flows  the  Nura,  which  enters 
the  Po  below  Piacenza.  Farther  east  is  the  Taro,  the 
largest  river  of  the  state  of  Parma,  which  rises  in  the  Ligu- 
rian Apennines,  and  after  flowing  through  a  deep  and  lonjjj 
valley  called  by  its  name,  and  passing  by  Fornovo  (where 
Charles  Vlll.  of  France,  in  his  retreat,  defeated  the  Vene- 
tians and  their  allies,  in  July,  1495),  enters  the  plain  of 
Parma  near  Castel  Guelfo,  and  joins  thePo  after  a  winding 
course  of  about  60  miles.  A  road  leads  from  the  Val  di 
Taro  toPontremoli  and  Sarzana  in  the  valley  of  the  Magra. 
passing  over  the  Apennines  of  La  Cisa  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3000  feet.  The  other  rivers  of  the  duchy  are  the 
Parma,  which  flows  through  the  capital,  and  the  I^nza, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Parma  and  Modena. 

The  principal  towns  are:— 1,  Parma;  2,  Piacenza; 
3,  Borgo  San  Donnino,  a  bustling  town  in  a  fertile  plain,  with 
3000  inhabitants,  a  bishop's  see,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  clerical 
seminary ;  4,  Fiorenzuola,  with  3000  inhabitants  and  a  gym- 
nasium; 5,  BorgoTaro,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Apennines,  with  about  1000  inhabitants, 
two  elementary  schools,  and  an  old  castle.  The  fortress  of 
Compiano,  situated  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  was 
one  of  Napoleon's  state  prisons  for  political  offences. 
6.  Guastalla,  situated  on  the  river  Crostolo,  not  far  from 
the  Po,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  state :  its  small  terri- 
tory is  confined  between  the  Modenese  state  and  thePo ;  it 
is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  cathedral,  a  clerical  seminary,  a  public 
library  of  6000  volumes,  and  about  3000  inhabitants.  Guas- 
talla was  for  a  long  time  a  separate  duchy,  the  history  of 
which  has  been  written  by  Father  Aff6,  the  historian  of 
Parma.  A  very  good  map  of  the  state  of  Parma  was  pub- 
lished  at  Milan  in  1828. 

PARMA,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  plain  about  12  miles  south  of  the  Po,  is 
rather  more  than  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  ditches :  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has 
36,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  but 
appear  somewhat  dull  and  deserted.  Parma  has  a  *  scuola 
superiore,'  or  lyceum,  with  chairs  of  theology,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  attended  by  about  4  00  students;  a  secondary  or 
grammar  school,  two  colleges  for  boarders,  besides  a  military 
college,  a  school  for  the  arts,  a  house  of  education  for  young 
ladies,  seventeen  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  seven 
for  girls.  The  public  library,  which  was  opened  in  1770, 
contains  80,000  printed  volumes  and  4000  MSS.;  it  was  in- 
creased in  1816  by  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  the  He- 
braist De  Rossi,  consisting  of  3400  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  MSS.  (Manuscripti  Cod. 
Hebraici  Biblioth,  J,  Bapt.  Ds  /?om,  accurate  ai)  eodem 
descripti  et  illttstrati,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Parma.  1803-5.)  Among 
the  curiosities  in  the  Parma  library  is  a  Koran  which 
was  found  in  the  tent  of  the  grand-vizier  Kara  Mustapha 
when  he  Vas  defeated  by  Sobiesky  under  the  walls  of  Vi- 
enna, and  a  Hebrew  psalter  which  once  belonged  to  Luther, 
with  his  interlinear  and  marginal  annotations.  The  library 
of  Parma  has  had  m  succession  three  learned  librarians, 
well  known  for  their  literary  works,  Paciaudi,  Afio,  and 
Pezzana.  The  museum  has  20,000  medals,  and  many  in- 
scriptions, bronzes,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  dug  up 
at  Veleia  [Veleia],  an  antient  town  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  south  of  Piacenza,  near  the  village  of  Maci- 
nesso,  not  far  fix)m  the  river  Nura. 

The  Ducal  Gallery  has  many  valuable  paintings  by  Cor- 
reeeio.  Guercino.  the  Qaiacci,  Parmigiano,  and  other  great 
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masters:  among  the  rcAt  is  tbo  cclobratcd  St.  Jerome,  by 
Corrt>^'^io,  wliioh  was  sent  lo  Paris  by  Honafiurio,  but  was 
n.*bture<l  in  I»I  j;  and  the  beautiful  Madonna,  called  Delia 
Scodella,  another  mastcrpieeu  of  that  gieat  ai'ti>t.  Tbo 
dueal  palucu  has  nothini;  nnnurkable  in  lis  architeirturc. 

Moat  of  tbeebuicbes  of  Purma  are  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Correggio.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are : — the 
cathedral;  the  Baptistery,  which  is  built  of  marble  and 
adorned  with  numerous  statues  and  frescoes;  Si.  John  the 
Evangelist:  TAnnunziata;  and  la  Madonna  della  Stetrata, 
whicb  contains  the  tombs  of  tbe  dukes  of  Parma,  among 
otbers  that  of  Ale»bandro  rarne.-ie.  In  the  ronvent  of  Si. 
Paul  is  an  apartment  ex({ui^ilely  painted  by  Correi^i^io,  and 
the  Palazzo  del  Gianlino  is  adorned  with  frescoes  b)  A^Ontino 
Carracci  and  Cignani.  Tlie  great  theatre  Farnese,  the 
largest  in  Iialy,  lias  not  been  used  for  many  years,  and  is 
now  in  a  dilapidated  state.  A  new  theatre,  of  more  mode- 
rate dimensions,  and  belter  suited  to  a  town  of  the  &ize  of 
P.irma,  Mas  finished  in  Ib'JU.  The  printing  establishment 
of  the  late  Bodoni  dei»crves  to  be  visited ;  his  bplendid 
ediiions  have  however  mucb  fallen  in  price  of  late  years. 
Several  palaces  bulongini;  to  the  nubility  also  deserve  notice. 

Pain)a  has  a  Monte  di  Pieta,  founded  in  14f9S  by  Father 
Bernaidino  da  Feltre,  a  philanthropist  who  invented  this 
kind  of  institution  for  the  aeeommtidalion  and  relief  of  the 
lab.uuing  classes.  Ainontr  the  other  beneficent  institutions 
uf  Parma  are— an  bospiial  for  incurable  patients,  a  school 
of  mechanical  trades,  a  house  for  the  pi)or.  another  for  the 
insane,  and  a  school  for  midwives,  all  founded  by  the  pre* 
yent  duchess,  Maria  l^misa. 

The  country  reaidence  of  the  dukes  at  Colorno,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Parma,  consisiis  of  a  large  mansion 
Miih  extensive  gardens:  another  villa,  called  Ca^ino  dei 
Biischi,  near  Sala.  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  seeuis  to  be 
))referred  by  the  present  duchess  as  a  summer  residence. 
Selva  Plana,  a  woixl  16  miles  distant  from  Parma,  on  one  of 
the  lower  oifsels  of  the  Apennines,  with  a  ma-.rni:lcent  view, 
uas  a  favourite  residence  of  Petrarch;  but  the  hou>e  in 
ivhich  he  lived  no  lonuer  exists. 

Ilixton/. — Parma  was  once  a  town  of  the  Ktrnscans,  and 
afierwanlsof  iheBoii :  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony  at  the  name 
time  as  Mulina(Modena).  h.c.  183.  (Livy,  \x\i\.  5j  )  Mar- 
tial >peaks  in  several  places  of  the  abundance  of  its  (licks  and 
the  llneness  of  their  wool:  and  Pliny  extoU  the  suluhnty  of 
the  climate.  Of  the  antient  town  of  Parma  nothing  remains 
eX'-ept  two  miUiary  columns,  which  are  in  the  little  ^luare 
near  the  church  of  I^  Steccata,  a  sarcophagus,  and  a  ( ijipus, 
with  an  inscription,  in  ^\hicli  Paima  is  bt\led  *  Colonia 
Augusta'  (Valcry,  Vtiya^es  Littvraires,  b.  viii.,  c.  111.) 
These  two  la»t  monuments  >tand  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 

Afier  the  fall  ot  the  Western  Knipire,  Parma  was  sub- 
ject successively  to  the  Gtitlis,  tnu  Lun^ohards,  and  tiie 
Carlovinuians;  it  afterwards  (Governed  itselt',  for  a  time,  asa 
I'trpubiic,  like  its  neighbours  of  Piacenza,  Mndcna,  Re^Kitt, 
and  Bi»lo:>na,  and  it  generally  sided  with  theCiuelpli  par.y 
and  the  jifpes.  It  susiaini-d  a  lon>;  sii-ge  against  Frederic 
II.,  who  was  defeated  under  the  walU  \)\  an  allied  force  of 
Bdugna,  Modena,  and  other  (iuelpli  tow  11.4.  Parma  after- 
wards was  possessed  in  succession  by  the  Visconii  of  Milan, 
and  by  Can  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  after  wht>se  deaih 
the  citizens  ])lared  themselves  under  tlh'  allegiance  of  the 
pope:  but  in  i:t.ll  the  family  of  Corre^'g.o  dtote  away  the 
papal  governor,  and  took  posMssion  of  the  government.  It 
afterwards  returned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti,  and 
then  came  under  the  Sli>rza.  duke<  of  Milan.  Louis  Xll.  of 
Fiance,  having  conquered  the  duchy  of  Milan,  tv)ok  Parma 
bIso:  but  in  I5I'J,  Pope  .Julius  11.,  having  driven  an  ay  the 
French,  ti»ik  Parma  and  Piacenzn.  and  annexed  both  to  the 
papal  dominions.  Francis  I.  having  con(|uere(i  the  duchy 
uf  Milan,  Pope  Leo  X.  i^ave  up  to  him  Parma  and  Piacenza  : 
but  Ia'o  haMiit;  afterwards  joined  Charles  V.  auaiiibt  the 
Freuih,  the  I  liter  were  jignrn  driven  away  from  Italy,  and 
I'arninand  Puicenza  reUirin.'d  to  the  panal  allegiance.  Pupc 
Paul  III.,  in  I.) l.'», created  hi*,  son,  Pier  Luigi  Farnoe,  duke 
«f  Paimaand  Piacenza,  tributary  however  to  the  see  of 
U'Mue  :  but  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  wh«),  as  duke  of  Milan. 
n->e:-Ie  1  his  ciaim^  over  Parma  and  Piacenza.  rcfiised  lo 
f>:ant  liim  the  iiivestiiuie.  and  the  qiiciion  nt  the  siveieign 
do  iii:i.ou  over  Pai  ma  rnntiiiiiC'l  for  n  nturies  to  hi'  a  Mihifet 
ot' i'i.»ii'i'»\er-fcy  hetweeii  the  ll-.n^e  nl  .\u-tna  ai:d  llie  poj-.i'.?. 
T;.-.-  diii.r:,  l''aiiie>e  h»  n  fM.-n-l  ih  .t  ii  wa**  llieii-  I'lterc'-t 
to  be  oil  fT.'.'l  terni'*  Willi  their  pov.erful  nei^!:h'.»ur>  the 
Au»inan  sovereigns  of  Milan,  c^pecially  as  the  succeeding 


popes  had  no  lunger  any  tie  of  connection  or  inlcmt  miik 
the  Farnese  family.  Ddoardo  Faruc»e  had  even  m  wriMi 
(|uarrel  and  a  kind  of  war  with  Pu|>e  Urban  VIII.  uo  te- 
count  of  his  territories  of  Castro  and  Roiic^lione.     {Fa^ 

NKKE.] 

In  1 707,  the  duke  Francesco  Farncse  having  arknovled^ri 
himMflfa  feudatory  of  the  emperor,  and  a^  kuih  having  |wi 
him  tribute,  Po])e  Clement  XL  prutcT>te<Ia^ii.&t  thii  1 
and  even  issued  a  bull  of  cxcommunicatiunagaiu»l  the 
trian  truo])s  and  their  commanders,  wlio  were  at  thai 
quartered  in  the  statu  (<f  Parma,  which  Clement  qualiMii 
a  territory  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  beo  of  Roibc:  Th 
emperor  Joseph  I.  replied,  by  a  spirited  declaniion,  tbtf 
the  states  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  uld  dependenoM of 
the  crown  of  Italy,  and  that  the  dukes  Farnciio  kadrt- 
})eatcdly  acknowledged  this  b>  asking  and  ruceivi^f  Iba  ia- 
vesliture  from  the  empurors  his  predece9»uni.  (idoha  4d 
Dominii)  Tt^mpnrale  dflla  Snic  Apwstolica  nH  tktato  di 
Parma  e  Piact'NZ't,  hhi-i  iii.,  fol.,  Rome,  17*iil.)  T^bvImU 
history  of  the  eontroveibies  between  the  court  of  Biat,lba 
dukes  Farncfic,  and  the  IIou^e  uf  Au2»iria.  on  aeeam  of 
Parma  and  its  dependencies,  is  \ery  curiuus.  BoCIa,  n  hj 
*  Storia  dTialia,'  books  vii.,  \iii.,  ix.,  xxiii.,  ULXvi.,uim, 
and  xlvii.,  notices  these  transactiuns  at  aome  leucik 

The  dynasty  of  Farne^e  contniued  torei|;n  at  Fkrmiaai 
Piacenza  till  the  e.\tinction  of  the  male  hue  of  that  faaiif 
in  1731.     Khzaheth   Farnese  however,  wife  of  Pfadip  T.  rf 
Spain,  claimed  the  duchy  fur  her  son  the  infant  UoaCvlii 
tuwhom  the  last  duke  had  bequeathed  it.     The  pope  |i^ 
tested:  but  his  protcbt  was  di^reguidcd,  and  DMiCvIa 
took  ])Ob«iea.sion  uf  Parma  in  1 73J.     In  tlie  aub 
of  the  Au:itrian  succe!»>ion,  Parma  and  Piacenza 
by  the  Au^trian.s,  and  afieruards  retaken  by  tbo 
in  1 743.    By  the  peace  of  Ai\-la  Chapelle.  1746.  DmCbiw 
having  become  kini{  of  the  Two  Sicilius,  his  youi 
1  he  infante  Don  Philip  w  a.<  ar knowledgcd  as  duL««ri      m^ 
Piacenza.  and  Gua^ttalia.     Philip,  with  the  aaaiata       ika 
mui.ster  Dutillot.  administered  his  Malud  with  1 
lie  died  in   17iij,  and  was  succeeded  by  hU  aou  :«■«• 

iiand.  during  w  hohc  minority  the  minister  DuiilloiOTVBCe 
in  the  ^ame  svsiiem  of  gradual  refuruis,  and  I^ 
of  the  most  thriving  and  best  guvei  netl  htateaoi  aioiv. 

At  Ferdinand's  acceshion  a  repetition  of  theuaualc 
versy  took  jflace  w  iih  the  court  of  Rmne  enncerning  tbet 
which  the  hitter  demanded  as  anacknuulvdgineDt  of  %■■■- 
age.  but  Dulillot  resisted  the  claim.  Thvncatne  anotbac» 
tro versy  concerning  an  edict  uf  the  duke,  pruhibitini 
lo  the  irihunals  of  Rome,  aiid-li»rbidding  the  pul  *" 

papal  bulls  and  briefs  without  his  uwn  *  cxeqiiaiw. 
of  the  best  written  publication^ on  thia  occaaion  waabf 
fe»^or  Contini   m   delence   of    the    indepcndei 
duchy.     Ferd.naiid,  after  he  came  of  age,  dnnaiaami  a^ 
and  ga\e  himself  up  tu  the  guidance  of  tbo  flk 
occupied  liim  self  much  more  with  devotional  pn 
Willi  the  alVairs  of  the  adniiiiistralion.     Wlwn 
invaded  Italy  in  17<Jri,  the  Duke  of  Parma  protiiwi 
irality,  which  however  he  was  made  to  purcnaaa  bg 
up  twenty  of  hi^  most  valuable  paiiiiings,  btttdea  t«i 
lions  of  Itui.cs,  several  tlioU'^aitd  head  of  rattle,  a 
uiher  provisions  for  the  French  army.      Noiwill 
this  the  country  was  occupied  hy  French  troopa»aiM 
a  treaty  was  conclu<Ictl  between  Fruni*c  and  Spain,  bi 
the  state  of  Parma  was  to  be  yiven  up  tu  Franfli 
death  of  the  duke,  and  Ferdinaii<r»  son.  LMduvjea^^H 
(diiiined  kin*;  of  Rtruria,  that  .s,  Tufcany.  DukoFi 
diol  in  the  lull.iw  in:;  \ear,  upon  which  Honaparlao       p"^ 
a^ent  Mo.eau  de  St.  Meiy  tu  take  pos^^e^ftion  of 
and  adm.nister  it  for  the  time.     In  lbt>j  Hai        mm 
ceiixa  were  definitively   i.niled  with    the   Fivuvu  '^ 
uiiiler  the  name  of  the  department  uf  the  Taro.    ' 
king  of  Kiruria.  Liidovico.  hav:ng  died  in  1801, 
Maria  Luisa  of  Spain,  adminisleieil  the  kingdom  ■«■  i 
fant  Mm  C.irlo  Ludovico,  tdl  IbUS,  when  I  bey  wov  ^ 
ceiemoniously  remt>ved  from  TuMrany  by  Napolstai. 
sent  in  a  kind  of  banishment  tu  France.     After 
Na]u)leon  in  1>  I  -1.  the  Congress  uf  Vienna  decidea 
du<  h\  of  Parma  and  Piaceiiza  shuuld  be  iho  apam       « 
V. ile  .Mnri.i  ]A>u:oa  of  AuMria  durui;;  her  lifelioie; 
e\-<i'.ieeii  i»t   I  Jroria  and   her  siMi  »i.ou)d  have  the  1 
L'.MTii :   :i:i.I  that  at':er  the  death  uf  Maria  L^iuiaa  ut  ^ 

!,  :iic  |)uiv«'  if  LuciM  shitoU  be  ie>:ored  lo  bia  pau 
.staler  of  Parma,  and  Lucc.i  be  annexed  to  the  grand^ 
oi  Tuscan). 
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therefore  at  present  under  the  jB;overnment  of 
sa,  archduchess  of  Austria  and  former  empress 
The  government  of  this  prmcoss  is  generally 
ed  to  he  niiUl  and  adapted  to  secure  the  welfare 
le.  New  codes  have  been  compiled  and  pub- 
e  civil  code  is  liberal  in  its  spirit;  the  penal 
lier  severe,  especially  with  regard  to  political 
ials  are  public.  There  are  civil  and  criminal 
rma  and  Piacenza,  and  a  court  of  appeal  in  each 

MS. 

lue  amounts  to  about  seven  millions  of  livres, 
pounds   stcrlinjr;    there   is   a   funded  debt   of 
livres.     The  military  establishment  consists  of 
men. 

iber  of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy  is  2470, 
the  parishes  763  ;  the  number  of  monks  and 
.  and  that  of  nuns  245.  (Serristori,  Statifitica 
The  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the 
schools  is  about  0700.  Twenty-five  communes 
bout  schools. 

Neigcbaur:  A(r6.  Storia  dpi  I  a  Cittn  di  Parma, 
1 79  j  :  Alio.  Meinorie  degU  Sm'tiori  c  Letterati 
,  5  vols.  4to.,  continued  by  Pezzana ;  Donato, 
del  (/ran  Tcatrn  Farr?PSJrt?io  di  Parma,  4 to., 
e  del  la  Diicdle  GnUiiria   Piirmense,   published 

1  fol.  ;  Donate,  Nitnra  Descnzione  delta  Cittd 
vo.,  IS -2 4  ;  Cortesi,  S'lftsi  Geolocrici  degli  Slati 
Piacenza,  4t().,  1819,  Miih  plates.) 

,  DUKE  OF.  [Farnkse.] 
CELLA.  [LiMAX,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  487.] 
'NIDES  (Wapiihvici]r),  the  second  in  the  series 
ic  philo.sopheis,  was  a  native  of  Elea.  lie  was 
rom  a  noble  family,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
idy  philosophy  by  Ameinias.  (Diog.  I^ert.,  ix. 
also  stated  to  have  received  instruction  from  Dio- 
Pythagorean,  to  whom  he  erected  an  heroum. 
3  inform  us  that  he  heard  Xenophanes,  the 
the  Eleatic  school,  but  Aristotle  (Met.,  i.  5) 
t  with  some  doubt.  "We  read  that  Parmenides 
of  laws  to  his  native  city,  which  was  so  highly 
at  at  first  the  citizens  took  an  oath  every  year  to 
(Diog.  Laert.,  ix.  23;  Pint.,  Adv,  Colot.,  32; 
p.  252.  Casaub.) 

when  Parmenides  lived  has  been  much  disputed. 
Lo  Plato  {Parmcfiid.,\).  127),  Parmenides,  at  the 
'-five,  accompanied  by  Zeno,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
?ns  during  the  great  PanathenGca,  and  stopped  at 
'  Pythodorus.  As  this  visit  to  Athens  probably  oc- 
tB!c.  454  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  p.  364),  Parmeni- 
ive  been  born  about  b.c.  519.  But  to  this  date  two 
re  urged;  first,  that  Diogenes  Lnertius  (ix.  23) 
rmenides  flomished  {{jK-^a^O  in  the  69th  Olym- 
about  B.C.  503;  and  consequently  if  he  was  born 
would  only  have  been  about  sixteen  in  the  69th 
md  secondly,  that  Socrates  is  stated  by  Plato,  in 

2  entitled  Paimenidc^,  to  have  conversed  with 
and  Zeno  on  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  which  we  can 
ose  to  have  been  the  case,  as  Socrates  at  that 
dy  thirteen  or  f-urteen.  AthenoDUs  (xi.,  p.  505) 
has  censured  Plato  fur  saying  that  such  a  dia- 
ook  place.  But  in  reply  (o  those  objections  it 
larked,  firht,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
gue  statement  of  such  a  careless  writer  as  Dio- 

secondly,  that  tlioufrh  the  dialogue  which  Plato 
locrates  to  have  had  with  Parmenides  and  Zeno 
>  fictitious,  yet  it  was  for.nded  on  a  fact  that 
len  a  boy  had  heard  Parmenides  at  Athens. 
ions,  both  in  the  *  Thecotetus'  (p.  183)  and  the 
(p.  1-27)  that  Socrates  was  very  young  {ndrv  vios) 
[jrd  Parnienides. 

no  other  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Par- 
le taught  Empcdodes  and  Zeno,  and  with  the 
ed  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  (Plat.,  Parm., 
is  always  spoken  of  by  the  antient  writers  with 
respect.  In  the  *  ThecDletus'  (p.  183)  Plato  com- 
•  ith  Homer;  and  in  the  'Sophistes'  (p.  237)  he 
the  Great.'  (Compare  Aristot.,  Met.,  i.  5  ) 
les  wrote  a  poem,  which  is  usually  cited  by  the 
iture' — n-f^J  <;!;i'(Tftu<;fSext.  Kmpir., /i(//;.  J/aM^m., 
eophrastus,  Af>.  Diocr,  Laert.,  wii.  55),  but  which 
her  titles.  Suulas  (/*</; /^ew/t/.)  calls  it  tpvffioXoyia, 
>n  the  authority  of  Plato,  that  he  also  wrote 
[>3e.    The  passage  of  Plato  {Soph.,  p.  237)  how- 


ever, to  which  Suidas  refers,  perhaps  only  means  an  oral 
exposition  of  his  system,  which  interpretation  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  Sextiis  Empiricus  (Adv. 
Mathem.,\i\.  1 1  Dand  Diogenes  Lacrtius(i.  16) expressly  state 
that  Parmenides  only  wrote  one  work.  Several  fragments  of 
this  work,  *  On  Nature,'  have  come  down  to  us,  principally  in 
the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus  and  Simplicius.  They  were 
first  published  by  Stephanus  in  his  *  Poesis  Philosophica  * 
(Par.,  1 573),  and  next  by  Fiilleborn,  with  a  translation  in 
verse,  Ziillichau,  1795.  Brandis,  in  his  *  Commentationes 
Eleaticae,'  HafnisD,  1813,  also  published  the  fragments  of 
Parmenides,  together  with  those  of  Xenophanes  and  Me- 
lissos,  but  the  most  recent  and  most  complete  edition  is  by 
Karsten,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Philosophorum  Grco- 
coruni  vetcrum,  prsesertim  qui  ante  Platonem  florucrunt, 
Operum  Reliquia),'  Brux.,  1835. 

The  fragments  of  his  work  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  general  method 
and  subject.  It  opened  with  an  allegory,  which  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  soul's  longing  after  truth.  The  soul  is 
represented  as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an  untrodden  road  to 
the  residence  of  Justice  (Dik6),  who  promises  to  reveal 
everything  to  it.  After  this  introduction  the  work  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  the  first  part  treats  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  the  second  explains  the  physiological  system  of 
the  Eleatic  school,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
Eleatic  Philosophy. 

PARME'NIO,  a  Macedonian  general,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Illyrians,  about 
the  time  of  Alexander's  birth,  and  the  news  of  both  events 
reached  Philip,  who  was  then  absent  from  his  capita]  on  some 
expedition,  together  with  that  of  his  having  won  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games.  Philip,  while  preparing  to  invade  the 
Persian  empire,  sent  a  considerable  force  into  Asia  as  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  he  chose  Parmenio  and  At  talus  as  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition.  These  commanders  began  by  expel- 
ling the  Persian  garrisons  from  several  Greek  towns  of  Asia 
Minor.  Parmenio  took  Grynaeum  in  iEolis,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  having  sided  with  the  Persians,  and  fought 
against  the  Macedonians,  were  sold  as  slaves.  When  Alex- 
ander set  out  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  Parmenio  had  one  of 
the  chief  commands  in  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Thessa- 
lian  cavalry  he  contributed  materially  to  the  victory  of  the 
Granicus ;  and  at  Issus  he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry  on 
the  left  wing,  which  was  placed  near  the  sea-coast,  and  had  to 
sustain  for  a  time  the  principal  attack  of  the  Persians.  In  the 
field  of  Gaugamela.  he  advised  Alexander  not  to  give  battle 
until  he  had  well  reconnoitred  the  ground.  Being  in  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing,  he  was  attacked  in  flank  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  for  a  time  in  some  danger,  until  Ale.\ander, 
who  had  been  successful  in  another  part  of  the  field,  came  to 
his  assistance.  Parmenio  afterwards  pursued  the  fugitives, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Persian  camp,  with  the  elephants, 
camels,  and  all  the  baggage.  When  Alexander  marched 
beyond  the  Caspian  gates  in  pursuit  of  Darius  and  Bessus, 
he  left  Parmenio,  w  ho  was  now  advanced  in  years,  in  Media, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  Some  time  after,  whilst 
Alexander  was  encamped  at  Artacoana,  a  conspiracy  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  against  his  life.  The  informer  was  a 
boy  of  infamous  character,  and  the  persons  accused  were 
officers,  though  not  of  exalted  rank  Tlie  informer  said  that 
he  had  first  told  his  secret  to  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio, 
who  had  daily  access  to  Alexander,  hut  who  had  taken  no 
notice  of  it  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  through 
the  means  of  another  officer  near  Alexander's  person,  the 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  king.  This  threw  strong 
suspicion  upon  Philotas,  who  however  was  not  implicated 
by  either  the  informer  or  any  of  the  accused  in  their  con- 
fessions. But  Cratorus,  who  had  an  old  jealousy  against 
Philotas,  on  account  of  the  favour  the  latter  enjoyed  with 
the  king,  encouraged  the  suspicions  of  Alexander,  who  re- 
collected what  Philotas  had  said  at  the  time  when  he  claimed 
Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father — he  pitied  those  who  were 
doomed  to  serve  a  man  who  fancied  himself  a  god.  Craterus 
had  also  for  some  time  previous  bribed  a  courtezan  kept  by 
Philotas,  who  reported  to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  King, 
all  the  boastful  vapourings  and  expressions  of  discontent 
uttered  by  Philotas  in  his  unguarded  moments.  In  short, 
Alexander,  according  to  Curtius,  was  induced  to  order 
Philotas  to  be  tortured,  in  consequence  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  Craterus,  Hephsestion.  and  others  of  the  kine's 
companions.    Coeuus,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Phi- 
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lotas,  was  ono  of  the  most  violent  against  the  nccuscd.  for  j 
fi*ar.  it    was   suppo>e(l.  of  bein«»  thought  an  ahottor  of  liis 
IjroiluT-in-law.     Tliu  torture  was  adniinistiTC*!  liy  Cratenis  \ 
hiuiNC'lf,  and  Philotas  after  enduring  drea«ll*ul  ap;onios  <*«jn-  i 
fe!»sed,    thou«»h    in    vai^ue    terms,   that   he   had   conspired  ? 
njiaiuht  the  hfe  of  Alexander,  and  thai  his  father  Parmenio 
lias  cugnizant  of  it.     This  being  considered  sutlicienl  evi- 
dence, Philotas  was  stoned   to  death,  an<l  Alexander  de- 
spatched a  mes^.cnger  to  Me<lia  with  secret  orders  to  Cleander 
and  other  oHicers  who  were  servinu;  under  Parmenio,  ti*  put 
their  commander  to  death.     The  unsuspeetiui;  veterin,  while 
conversinjr  with  his  odieers,  was  run  through  th«?  hodv  hv 
Cleander.    This  is  the  substance  of  the  account  of  Curtius 
(vi.  and  vii.),  a  compiler  by  no  means  unfavourably   dis- 
posed towards  Alexander. 

Arrian,  after  stating  that  he  derived  his  knowledire  of 
these  occurrences  from  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  brieliy  says 
that  Phdotns  was  charged  by  Alexander,  bofi>re  the  as- 
Hembled  Macedonians,  with  havini;  consp.red  against  liim  : 
that  Phdotas  at  first  succeeded  m  justifying  hinihelf.  but 
that  afterwards  fresh  evidence  was]>rodurcd  to  criniinate  him, 
and  among  other  arguments  urged  against  him  on  his  trial, 
one  of  the  strongest  was,  that  having  recrived  iufoimation 
of  a  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  did  not  reveal  it,  although 
ho  liad  access  to  Alexander's  person  twice  a-day.  The  re- 
Kult  of  the  trial  was  that  Piiilotas  and  lus  accomplices 
were  run  through  with  spears  by  the  Ma<  ed  niians.  Alex- 
ander despatched  Polydamanthus  to  Media  wiili  letters  fur 
Cleaiider,  Silalces,  and  Menidc's,  three  ollicers  who  were 
serving  under  Parmenio.  ParmtMiio  was  put  to  death.  i)ur- 
suant  to  the  orders  of  Alexander :  *AV!ielher  it  was.'  Anian 
observes,  Mhat  Alexander  thought  it  unlikely  that  Par- 
menio should  bo  ignorant  of  the  treachery  of  his  son  Phi- 
lotas, or  that,  even  if  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  it  appeared  to 
Alexander  a  dangerous  thing  to  leave  him  alive  after  the 
execution  of  his  son.  especially  as  Parmenio's  autliority 
was  so  great  with  the  troops,  both  Macedonian  and  auxiliary.' 
(Arrian.  b.  lii.) 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Philotas.  and  it  appears  to  have  been  at  least  a  summary 
and  un  sal  is  lac  lory  ]>roceeiling,  the  murder  of  Parmenio  and 
the  manner  of  it  form  one  of  the  darkest  blots  in  Alexander's 
character.     Parmenio  was  evidently  sacrificed  in  cold  bloiKl 

m 

to  what  have  been  styled  in  after- ai:es  *  reastms  of  slate.*  He 
was  seventy  years  of  age;  he  had  lost  two  son*,  in  the  cam- 
)taigris  t)f  Alexander,  and  Philotas  was  the  last  remain- 
ing to  him.  Parmenio  appears  to  have  been  a  steady,  brave, 
and  prudent  commander. 

An  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  history  has 
been  ofien  commented  upon,  even  by  writers  of  eminence, 
appears  in  !M(»nteM|uieu  {E.s}irit  det  Lois\  x.  14),  where  he 
sums  up  the  character  of  Alexander  by  saying  that  *  he  com- 
mitted two  bad  actions,  burning  Persepolis  and  killing 
Cleitus,  but  he  expiated  both  by  his  repentance,  so  that  they 
raine  to  be  looked  uix)n  rather  as  misfortunes  than  as 
crimes.'  Montesquieu  says  nothing  of  the  murder  of  Par- 
menio, nor  of  that  of  Callisthenes.  deeds  of  darker  guilt  than 
those  which  he  mentions,  the  former  of  which  is  doubtful, 
and  the  >econd  lias  at  least  the  excuse  of  being  the  result 
of  a  drunken  brawl. 

PARMKil.VNO,  FRANXESCO  MAZZUOLl,  some- 
times called,  in  iho  diminutive  form,  Paumioianino.  Mas 
horn  at  Parma  in  150.t.  and  was  the  son  of  Fihppo  Maz- 
zuoli.  called  dell'  Krbelte.  He  studied  painting  under 
his  uncles  Michele  and  Filippo  and  his  counliyman  Mar- 
mi  tta.  In  his  sixtiH;nth  year  he  finished  a  picture  of  the 
Hap'.ism  of  Christ,  now  in  the  palace  of  Count  SSanvitati. 
Correggio's  visit  to  J*arma  in  IdJl  made  him  acquainted 
with  tlie  st\le  of  that  master.  In  16'J2  he  painted, 
among  other  works,  a  Madonna  with  the  Child,  and  St 
Jerome  and  St.  Bernardin  (in  the  convent  Delia  Nun- 
ziata).  hut  which  has  suffered  from  time  and  the  hands 
of  unskilful  restorers.  In  hopes  of  giving  Pope  Clement 
VII.  proofs  of  his  skill,  he  went  in  1  JJ.'l  to  Rome,  where 
the  sight  of  the  works  of  Raphael  made  a  deep  impre>- 
Kion  on  him.  In  his  subsetjuent  works  he  endeavoured  to 
combine  with  the  grace  of  Raphael  the  contrasts  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  the  grace  and  harmony  of  Correggio; 
whence  he  was  called  11  RafTaellino.  On  the  taking  of 
Rome,  1027.  when  he  sustained  considerable  lo^s,  he 
wi'ot  to  Bologna,  where  the  engraver  Fantuzzi.  commonly 
calle<l  Antonio  deTrcnt(>.  stole  several  of  his  drawings,  which 
Were  afterwaids  found  in  the  collection  of  the£arl  of  Arun- 


del, and  brought  hack  to  Italy  by  Count  Zanfftti,  vbopU 
li>hed  them  in  174'J,  admirably  cut  on  wou<l  axid  prmird  .n 
colours. 

Among  the  flncst  works  executed  by  Parmigiani*  a 
Uologna  were  St.  Ro<'hus.  painted  for  the  ehureo  if  Sl 
Pelronius,  the  Madonna  della  Ro>a,  uiiW  in  ilie  Drnica 
Gallery,  which  he  had  changed  from  a  Veiiu»  to  a  Mail^rioi. 
and  the  St.  Margaret.  He  afterwards  returiiofl  to  l.i>  ub?. 
country,  where  he  painted  the  Cupid  fa*«hiuniuz  hu  b-j*.  vuh 
two  infants  at  his  feet,  one  laughing,  and  (hv  other  crisi;, 
of  which  there  are  nuineruus  reputitium*;  and  began  u 
adorn  with  several  paintings  the  newly  k>u ill  church  Dda 
Steccata.  But  his  liealth  being  greatly  weakened,  he«ii 
unable  to  work,  and  the  directors  of  (he  buildmj;  Khxrv 
him  into  prison,  as  he  had  receivcfl  a  sum  of  nooft  = 
adv.". nee.  They  indeed  set  him  at  liberty  on  hit  pffOBi»c  u 
c  unplete  the  work :  but  indignant  at  'this  IrMttni,  U 
(led  to  Cisal  Maggiore,  where  he  died  in  1640.  Hm  vori^ 
especially  his  easel  pieces,  aru  very  scarce.  Thtfrcdooi.- 
nant  features  of  his  st\le  are  elegance  of  furiB,  pare  wf 
countenance,  contrast  in  the  attitudes,  perfect  kiMvkd^e 
of  the  chiaroscuro,  and  the  charm  of  colour.  Boi  Lt* 
fl Inures  are  often  character i*<ed  bv  execs%ive  »leiMicnii.ii 
ralher  than  real  elegance  of  form,  and  hit  g;rarc  tuue- 
times  degenerates  into  affeclatiuu  and  his  coulnuti  uu 
extravagance.  His  tasle  was  exquisite,  hul  it  led  uu 
to  imitate  the  effects  rather  than  the  principlef  uf  u 
masters.  Parmigiano  was  eelebiated  for  the  caie  tai 
freedom  with  which  he  de>igne<l,  and  for  those  bold 
of  the  ]  encil  which  Albano  calls  Jirinc.  There  kir  «« 
altar-pieces  by  him  :  the  most  valued  i^i  that  of  Sl  Mtf^ 
garet  in  Hologna,  a  composition  rich  in  flgurea,  vhica  ■» 
studied  by  the  Carracci,  and  which  Guido  even  prhfenadM 
the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael. 

The  etchings  of  Parmigiano  arc  universally  kaon  a 
models  of  taste,  delicacy,  and  freedom.  He  hai  Wca  ai9- 
neou sly  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  ckhiDi; 
which  was  practised  by  Albert  Diirer  before  !■■;  bat  ht 
was  the  first  who  introduced  it  into  Italv. 

PARMO'PHORUS.  L<-'K»ivicoiiRAXCHiATi,TiiLTl,|L 
444  el  .seq.] 

PARNASSOS  (Uapvaofft'ic),  the  name  of  a  moaata^ 
chain  in  Phocis.  which  extends  in  a  north-caslerlv  dJRCliA 
from  the  country  of  the  I»ci  i  OzoloD  to  Mount  cBt*.aDi 
a  southwesterly  direction  through  the  middle  of  1  « 

it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  k>onlers  of  B<BOtia.    oumm 
(ix.,  p.  310.  Casaub(m)  sa\s  that   Parnassus  divided  A 
into  two  parts  ;    but  the  name  was  more  usually  r       m 
to   the  lofty  mountain  upon  which   Delphi  wu        ■Jai 
According  to  Stephanus  of  R)zan(ium   it  was  kutm 
called  Larnassus.  because  the  ark  or  larnax  of  Dctie 
landed  here  atler  the  Hood.     < Compare  Ovid,  Mei^  l      i 
Pausanias  (x.G,  s.  1)  derives  the  name  from  Piama     • 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Cleodora.     It  is  called  at  th*  p 
day  Liakura. 

Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  in  central  Gn 
Strabo  says  (viii.,  p.  .17'j)  that  it  could  he  seen  Cr 
Acrooorinthus  in   Corintli,  and    also  states  (riil.  pi 
that  it  was  of  the  same  height  as  Mount  Heliooo; 
the  latter  point    he  was   mistaken,  according  to  C 
I..i^a k e.  w  ho  i n fo r m >  u s  ( Trareh  in  Sorth em  Greeoi*       '*m 
p.  6'27)  that  Liakura  is  some  hundreds  of  feet  I 
Paleoruna,  w  hich  is  the  highest  point  of  Ilelicoi*.         ■■*" 
sus  was  covered  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  t 
whence  the  epithet  of*  snowy,*  so  generally  a; 
the  poets.  (Soph.,  (Ed,  Tyr.^  473 :  Eurip.,  PAceii., .i-ij 
Hrennus  invaded  Greece,  we  learn  from  Pausai 
s.  3,  4)  (hat  it  was  covered  with  snow. 

Above  Delphi   there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  fromvU 
the  mountain  is  fretjuently  called  by  the  poets  ibe 
headed  (ciropv^oc),  one  of  which  Herodotus  (viii   ''f)! 
Hyampcia,   but   which   were  usually  called   J  » 

Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  Castaiiau 
How  s  from  the  ui>iK>r  part  of  tho  mountain,  which  al 
'  is  clear,  and   forms  an  excellent  beverage.    TTb* 
which  oozes  from  the  rock  was  in  anticnt  times  intr 
into  a  h«dlow  square,  where  it  was  retained  for  the 
the  Pythia  and  the  oracular  priests.    The  fountain  is 
mcnted  with  pendant  ivv,  and  overshadowed  by  a  Urg> 
tree.'      (DKlwell's   Travfis,  \o\.   i.,  p.    172.)     Above 
spring,  at  the  di&tance  of  CO  stadia  from  Mphi, 
Cor\cian  cave,  sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Corician  D 
which  Paiisanlis  (x.  32,  s.  2»5)speak8draasiip«Mr  to 
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wn  cavern.  (Compare  Strabo,  ix.,  p.  417.)  When 
ms  were  inarcliiiji,'  at^iinst  Delphi,  a  groat  part  of 
)ilants  took  rcfufje  in  this  cavern.  (Ilerod.,  viii. 
is   ilescnbod    by  a  modern    traveller  (llaikes,   in 

Collection,  Sic,  vol.  i.,  p.  312)  as  :^30  feet  long 
y  200  wide.  As  far  as  this  cave  the  road  from 
IS  accessible  by  horses  and  raules,  but  beyond  it 
it  was  difficult  even  for  an  active  man  {,a%'^pi 
Pans.,  X.  3  J,  s.  2,  .O).  Above  this  cave,  and  near 
it  of  Parnassus,  at  tlie  distance  of  SO  stadia  from 
aus.,  X.  3-2,  s.  G),  was  the  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon, 
of  which  are  near  ihe  modern  village  of  Velitza. 
^ount  of  the  towns  \\\  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
J,  see  Phocis. 

KLL.  THOMAS,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1679. 
d  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  13,  and 
aster  of  Arts  in  1700.     In  th'e  same  year,  though 

canonical  a^re,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  a  dis- 

having  been  granted  by  tiie  bishop  of  Derry. 
ee  years  afterwards  he  took  priest's  orders,  and 
Bceived  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher  from  Dr. 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
d  Mrs.  Anne  Minchin,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
Jghter.  Parnell  was  on  a  familiar  footing  with 
g  wits  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the  ejec- 
!  Whigs,  towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  he  aban- 
:  party,  to  which  he  had  been  previously  attached, 
n'dially  welcomed  as  an  adherent  by  the  Oxford 
ition.  His  hopes  of  preferment  from  this  quarter 
rere  disappointed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Tories 
e  on  the  death  of  the  queen.  Thereafter  lie  is 
id  to  have  fallen  into  intemperate  habits,  occa- 
s  said,  chiefly  by  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  his 
c  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1712.  On  the  re- 
ition  of  Swift,  he  obtained  a  prebend  from  Arch- 
ig  in  1713:  and  in  May,  1716,  was  presented  to 
;e  of  Finglass.  He  died  at  Chester,  on  his  way  to 
II  July,  1717,  in  the  3Sth  year  of  his  age.  A 
htion  of  his  poems  was  published  by  Pope  soon 
leath,  and  dedicated  to  the  carl  of  Oxford.  A 
aid  to  contain  his  ])o.>tluimous  works,  the  au- 
of  which  is  doubiful,  appeared  in  Dublin  in  1758. 

Parnell  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  smooth- 
ease  of  his  versification,  and  the  elegance  and 
his  sentiments.     The  pieces  on  which  his  fame 

are,  the  '  Rise  of  Woman,'  the  *  Fairy  Tale,'  the 
)  Contentment,'  ♦Health,'  the  *  Vigil  of  Venus' 
im  Veneris),  the  *  Nii^ht-Piece  on  Death,'  the 
on  Man,'  and  *The  Hermit.'  Parnell  was  the 
the 'Life  of  Homer' prefixed  to  Pope's  transla- 
n  papers  in  the  *  Spectator'  and  *  Guardian,*  and 
acknowledged  performances. 
{  Goldsmith  ;  Poetical  JForks,  Glasg.,  1786,  fol.) 
)Y  (from  the  Greek  vapujcia,  and  that  from  y^i), 
.\  parody  is  a  poetical  pleasantry,  which  consists 

what  is  intended  as  a  serious  composition  into 
y  adapting  it  to  some  new  purpose,  or  by  the 
nitation  of  its  peculiarities.  It  had  its  origin 
?  Greeks,  from  whose  language  the  name  is  de- 
eems  to  be  synonymous  with  the  French  travestie. 
)mmon  form  is  that  in  which  a  performance,  while 
al  features  are  retained,  is,  by  a  slight  change, 
ora  its  proper  design,  and  made  to  bear  a  ludi- 
lification.  Sometimes  the  alteration  of  a  single 
ven  a  single  letter,  is, sufficient  for  the  accom- 
of  this.  Another  form  of  parody  is  that  in  which, 
ly  change  in  the  original,  it  receives  a  ludicrous 
by  its  application  to  some  object  quite  foreign  to 
il  intention  of  the  author.  A  third  kind  consists 
I  a  mean  and  ridiculous  subject,  and  treating  it 
i  and  manner  of  approved  writers ;  and  a  fourth, 
fying,  in  the  illustration  of  any  subject,  the  de- 
ibsurdities  of  writers  held  in  little  esteem.  Of 
o  sorts  of  parody,  more  successful  specimens  will 
f  found  anywhere  than  those  which  occur  in  the 
led  *  Rejected  Addresses.'  The  rules  of  parody 
?ct  to  the  choice  of  the  subject  and  the  mode  of 
t.  It  is  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  cele- 
at  least  well  known,  and  that  in  treating  it  there 
no  departure  from    the   requirements  of  good 

n  parody  is  also  employed  in  music,  and  is  given 
inch  "writers  to  those  pieces  in  which  the  words 


have  been  composed  for  the  music  and  not  the  music  for 
the  words. 

{Mcjn.  de  VAcad.  des  Belles- Let tres,  torn.  8.) 

PAROL.  This  term,  which  signifies  *  a  word,'  has  been 
adopted  from  the  Norman-French  as  a  term  of  art  in  Eng- 
lish law,  to  denote  verbal  or  oral  proceedings,  as  distinguished 
from  matters  which  have  been  recorded  in  public  tribunals 
or  otherwise  reduced  to  writing.  Thus  a  parol  contract  is 
an  agreement  by  word  of  mouth,  as  opposed  to  a  contract 
by  deed.  Parol  evidence  is  the  testimony  of  witnes.ses  given 
orally,  as  opposed  to  records  or  written  instruments.  This 
is  the  popular  acceptation  of  parol ;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
everything,  even  in  writing,  is  parol  which  is  not  under 
seal. 

The  formal  allegations  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  in  the 
common  law  courts,  called  pleadings,  which  are  now  made 
in  writing,  were  formerly  conducted  orally  at  the  bar,  and 
in  the  year-books  are  commonly  denominated  the  paroL 
Hence  in  certain  actions  brought  by  or  against  an  infant, 
either  party  may  suggest  the  fact  of  the  infancy,  and  pray 
that  the  proceedings  may  be  stayed  ;  and  where  such  a  sug- 
gestion was  complied  with,  the  technical  phrase  was  that 
the  Parol  demurred  (demoratus),  that  is,  the  pleadings 
were  suspended  until  the  infant  had  attained  his  full  age. 

PAROS,  one  of  the  larger  Cyclades,  is  situated  west  of 
Naxos,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  Ave  or  six 
miles  wide.  Paros  is  estimated  to  be  about  one  half  the 
size  of  Naxos:  it  is  about  36  miles  in  circumference.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  not  so  high  as  those  of 
Naxos :  it  produces  corn,  abundance  of  fruit,  and  has  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  swine,  and  plenty  of  partridges  and 
other  game.  The  population,  according  to  Thiersch  (Etat 
de  la  Grcce),  is  about  4000.  It  was  hardly  2000  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  when  Olivier  visited  the  island.  But 
Paros  Vvas  then  suffering  under  the  infliction  of  a  yearly 
visit  from  the  captain-pasha's  fleet,  which  anchored  m  the 
port  for  several  weeks  in  the  summer,  in  order  to  collect 
the  capitation-tax  from  Paros  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
During  this  time  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  extortion  were, 
practised  by  the  Turks  upon  the  defenceless  and  dispirited 
inhabitants.  Tournefort,  a  century  earlier,  bore  witness  to 
the  same  kind  of  treatment.  The  head  town  of  Paros, 
called  Parichia,  is  on  the  site  of  the  antient  town,  in  the  inner 
recess  of  a  bay  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island.  The 
principal  harbour  is  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  is  the  finest 
in  the  archipelago.  The  mountain  Marpesus,  now  called  Ca- 
presso,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  abounds  with  white 
marble,  which  was  often  used  by  the  antient  sculptors.  On 
a  rock  above  the  entranceof  one  of  the  quarries  Tournefort 
saw  a  basso-rilievo  representing,  as  he  conjectured,  a  Bac- 
chanahan  feast,  some  of  the  figures  of  which  were  unfinished. 
There  are  four  or  five  villages  on  the  island,  besides  the 
capital,  and  several  Greek  monasteries  scattered  about. 

Paros  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Cretans,  and  to 
have  been  at  one  time  called  Minoa,  from  Minos,  king  of 
Creta.  It  attained  a  great  degree  of  prosperity  by  its  mari- 
time trade,  and  the  chief  town  was  wealthy  and  well  fortified. 
When  Darius  invaded  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  Paros  sub 
mitted  to  the  Persians,  and  furnished  sailors  for  the  Persian 
fleet,  in  consequence  of  which,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Miltiades  went  with  an  Athenian  squadron  to  attack  the 
island ;  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  received  the  wound 
of  which  he  shortly  after  died.  [Miltiades.]  After  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamis,  Themistocles  obliged  Paros  to 
pay  tribute  to  Athens.  The  island  afterwards  underwent 
the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  until  it 
fell  at  last  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Paros  is 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Adule  among  the  countries 
subject  at  one  time  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  "When  the 
Franks  took  possession  of  Constantinople,  Paros,  like  most 
of  the  Cyclades,  became  subject  to  the  Venetians.  It 
formed  for  a  time  part  of  the  dukedom  of  Naxos,  but 
afterwards  became  a  separate  principality  of  the  Venetian 
family  of  Veniero,  under  which  it  remained  till  Barbarossa 
took  it  in  the  sixteenth  ccntur}'.  During  the  war  of  Can- 
dia  in  the  following  century,  the  Venetians  landed  at  Paros; 
but  soon  after  abandoned  it,  after  destroying  the  olive  plant- 
ation, the  principal  wealth  of  the  island.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Russians  took  possession  of 
Paros,  and  made  it  for  a  time  the  station  of  their  fleet.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  Greek  inscription  called  the  *  Parian  Chronicle 
was  found  in  this  island. 
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West  of  P.ir«)s,  and  sepamttMl  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  ! 
IS  tho  "smaller  island  c.iUcd  Anliparos,  iormerly  OlouiO'*. 
The  ishind  piMduci*>  some  «'orn,  and  i'ontain«4  a  villa-jc 
which  is  inliuhiUMl  hy  a  tow  Itimdrcd  people.  Antiparuti  i:* 
noted  for  its  natuval  cave  or  urotto,  one  nf  the  hugesi  and 
finest  th:it  is  known.  It  is  descrihrd  by  Tuurncfort  in  liis 
'Travels/  who  gives  a  print  of  the  interior 


foil  I  ttl"  l*.»ru«i 
Itrittah  MuEO'ini.    Acf-ia!  Rise. 

PAROTIA.  [KiUD  OK  Par  AIM  SK,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4 -20.] 
PAROTID  GLAND  (from  r«{.,i.  •  near.*  and  oh.  *  the 
oar')  in  the  larj»e>t  of  the  thice  principal  t;lands  by  which  the 
Haliva  is  secreted  and  poured  into  the  nimith.  The  parotid 
{rlands  are  situated,  one  un  each  biile  of  the  face,  behind 
flie  asccndin;;  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  below  and  in  front 
of  the  ear.  The  n\ost  antorit)r  portion  of  each  lies  upon  a 
part  of  the  nias.'«eter  muscle,  immediately  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  face,  at  the  most  backward  part  of  the  cheek:  and 
hence  the  main  duct  passes  forwards,  penct rating  obliquely 
through  the  fat  of  tlie  eheek  and  throi:;{h  the  buccinator 
muscle,  to  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  niouih  nearly  opposite 
to  the  second  nndar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  more  pos- 
terior part  of  the  f^land  is  placed  in  an  intricate  manner 
umon;r  the  tissues  beliind  tlie  jaw  and  beneath  the  outer 
piirt  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  fitting  into  the  irre;:ularitics 
that  are  lelt  between  them,  and  in  some  par;s  pa>sing  very 
deeply  duwn  beneath  the  >kin. 

The  structure  of  the  parotid,  like  that  of  all  the  glands 
secreting  saliva,  is  lobulatel,  being  made  up  of  a  number 
of  minute  cells,  the  tcMuinations  of  the  branches  of  the 
maai  duct,  upon  whube  waVN  a  net-work  of  capillary  blood- 
ve>.'«els  is  arranged,  and  which  are  collected  togcti;er  in  un- 
certain numbers  to  form  the  several  lobules  of  which  the 
whole  gland  is  made  up.     [Digkstion.] 

The  prinripal  di-ea-e  to  which  the  parotid  gland  is  sub- 
ject is  the  mumps.  [Mimps.]  It  i-*  of;en  altiicked  with 
inllammation  and  suppuration  in  ther.iurseof  severe  fevers, 
and  is  liable  to  be  altecled  by  the  din'erent  kinds  of  malig- 
nant growths,  as  cancer,  fuiigus  haMuatodes,  &c.  In  thc-e 
cases  the  whole  or  the  aflected  put  of  the  ghiud  has  some- 
times been  removed  with  siicces-;,  but  the  opcratii»n  must 
be  oiisidercd  <  nc  of  the  nio^^t  dangeri)us  ancl  uncertain  in 
surj^ery.  Wounds  of  the  parotid  duel,  which,  from  its  ex- 
posed situation,  are  not  rare,  often  lead  to  (be  formation  of 
salivary  fibtuhv,  the  on-taut  flowing  of  hal;\a  thiou;;h  the 
aperture  pie\enliiig  the  complete  healing  of  the  skin,  and 
thus  establishing  a  permanent  (»pening  on  the  exterior  of 
the  cheek,  through  which  thesaliva  tl'<ws.  To  prevent  this 
evil,  the  sides  uf  any  wttuiid  in  which  it  is  su?pected  that 
the  parotid  duct  i«.  divided,  >hould  !>e  brought  together  with 
peculiar  cave,  and  held  in  exaei  ap|:o>iti(in  by  gentle  Com- 
pression: for  its  cure,  when  the  fi.stulous  opening  is  formed, 
an  operation  is  generally  necessary,  which  con-i>ls  in  i»er- 
foratint;  the  interior  of  the  cheek  liom  the  outer  (»peniii;f, 
and  then  en  havourii.g.  hy  eompres^itin  of  the  latter,  to 
turn  thee mihcof  ihoaliva  in\\ard>, and  re.-.ti.iv  the  natural 
passage  into  the  mouth. 
PAUR,  CATHERINE.  [IIiinuy  VIII  ] 
PARR,  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Harrow  on-the-I! ill, 
1747,  wliere  hi«i  father  was  a  surireon  and  apethecary.  He 
\\:\A  early  di>tMiguislK'd  for  his  love  tif  books  and  his  apti- 
tude at  lerirning.  He  re- eived  his  education  at  the  L'lam- 
mar-s(diool  of  Harrow,  and  yavc  the  hiiihe^t  sali>factioii  to 
the  maj>ter>  under  whom  he  was  pla'-ed.  and  wlio  pivdiettil 
his  future  enr.nencr.  In  his  fiHeenJIi  year  he  was  removed 
from  school  and  put  to  the  businc-.s  of  his  father.  Ihit  the 
progress  he  had  made  in  cla>s.cal  literature,  and  the  intel- 
lectual habits  he  had  formeil,  en:t)ded  him  to  continue  his 
jjtndies  with  tlie  greatest  advanta;:e  and  mh-ciss.  lieing 
di>g>isted  with  the  einplo\iiicnt  selerteil  for  hiin,  an  1  h:iMng 
early  displaved  a  g:'a\e  and  serious  di>i*)^iii  n,  a  preddec- 
tion  for  the  elemil  profesMon,  and  an  aliachnieiit  to  eccle- 
siastical p.imp  and  eiicum.stance,  it  was  at  len;.;lh  deter- 
mined to  send  him  to  the  uinveiMty.  Acctudiiigly,  in  17CJ, 
in  hij  nineteenth  year,  he  was  entered  at  Eiuanuel  College, 


Cambridge,  where  he  applieil  hiintvlf  with  creat  dilifCBet 
to  classical  and  tdidological  pursuits.  But  bi*  fa'her  d>n| 
soon  after,  he  was  compelled,  before  he  bad  taken  i 
degree,  to  relii:qui>h  his  ac:idemic  career,  «b«;e  to  br;(hl 
a  prospect  was  opening  upon  him,  and  in  1767  bccaat 
one  of  the  assistants  in  Harr.>w  Sehool.  In  Ihii  MtnalMi 
he  remained  ii\e  years,  with  the  greatest  credit  to  himicif: 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner,  offered  himself  ai  a  eudh 
date  for  the  \aeaiit  mastership,  but  uiiliout  ftureeca.  Ha 
youth  was  tl:e  o«ten>il>!e,  while  in  all  probability  bk  poLiin 
were  the  real  objection  against  h.ni  ni  the  raind  of  the 
governors.  AVith  bitteiite-s  of  spirit  be  now  left  the  piaei 
of  his  birth  and  the  scenes  of  his  1)o>houd,  and  koi  i 
schoui  successive!)  at  St  an  more,  at  Colchv<*1cr,  and  at  fict- 
wich.  In  I7^r,  he  settled  at  Hatton.  in  WarvieUn,  ij 
the  small  li\in'^  (<f  which  place  Ke  had  b«*cn  yrwMf«d:ird 
here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  litt.%  in  Jitdli|tBf  tLc 
duties  of  his  ]»ariNh,  in  the  instruction  of'  yonlh,iBliiiam:- 
mulating  those  siores  of  ]dn1o1'i<;ieal  learning  forvbichhe 
became  so  eminently  d.>(!ngui>hed.  The  highfftt  fnfcr- 
ment  he  obtained  in  the  church  va<%  a  prebendal  mX  tt 
St.  PauPs  The  Whigs,  to  whom  he  had  atf arbcd  biBHl^ 
had  few  opportuniiiea  of  disposini;  (if  (be  paironaga  utilt 
state;  and  when  the  occasion  oflered,  l^oid  Grvnvi  i 
a  base  and  cool  ini^ratitude,  ur;:ed  airaiti.st  bim,  i  ^  — 
long  and  so  faithfully  serxed  his  part\,his  unnopi  it 
tbe  members  of  his  profession.  In  fact,  while  be 
party,  he  did  not  attach  or  fix  himself  upon  the  i 
of  his  party. 

Parr  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  of  very  ex 
ing,  and  of  pre-eminent  c<mversatiunal  p4jverte^  mr 
viiin,   arrogant,  and  oveibeinng.      His  friends  n 
represent  him  as  po<^es>.ing  much  iMiievolcnee 
ness  of  feelin;; :  but  he  required  the  iimstabji 
and  exacted  tl:e  most  slavish  attention  fr'ka 
proached  him,  or  he  ne\er  hesitated  about  r— 
making  himself  exquisitely  offensive  tti  them. 
some  of  his  acts  be  altogether  reconciliMl  with 
(d'  generosity  iiscrn)ed  to  him.     He  printed  hia  cbtixi  it 
He'.lendeiius  [15ki.lkm)KM's],  with  a  prvfare,  in^     rh 
eulogized  the  cio(|ueii<-e  and  ability  of  tlie  trial 
frinrunu  Ln:d  N«  rih.  Fox.  and  Hurkc ;  but  be  le 
undertaken   the  ta.ik  rather  for  the  sake  of  b 
political  fi:es  than  pa<>sing  an  encomium  upon  lus 
friends.      He  republished   'Tracts   by  AVarburtoO  » 

I  Warburtonian.*  to  annoy  Hishop  Hurd,  the  ediicrof  ^m- 
burton:  and  felt  no  compunction  abjut  injuring  the  I       ' 
the  latter,  whom  he  pretended  to  admire  and  rasp      k 
could  only  quarrel  with  the  former,  who  had  siTcB  ■ 

'  oflence  save  what  an  inordinate   and   morbid        -xiamA 
'  niii^ht   imagine.     In  his  literary  and  political  Ua^la 
,  argued  and  declaimed  with  the  fierceness  of  pariT-l 
I  and  the  petulance  (.f  self-Iove,  and  forgot  abke  {wk»  w 
!  erpiities  and  the  d.ecencies  of  C(Mitro\cr»y.     llioiigh  fli 
,  questioned  ability,  he  spoke  and  wrote  with  the  fluri     ■ 

ready  knowled^:e,  rather  than  with  the  profoundness 
,  ginal  thought  or  the  rompass  of  a  philosophic  sritii. 
,  was  a  detei mined  aiid  violent  Whig,  but  lie  hao  us 
,  views,  no  ju>t  sentinienls.  with  respect  to  freed<        ai 
;  opinion.^  on  the  slave  trade  and  Te^^t  A<*t  quesliom         io- 
:  til'y.     It  must  he  stated  however  that  on  these  si       --^ 
I  mind  underwent  a  change  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  ■»& 
,  his  notions  about  eivil  and  religiou»  liberty  wefcl 
j  clearest  or  the  most  comprehen.-^ixe,  for  while  fas  »«- 

!  c(»mniend  conciliation  to  the  Catholics  and  the  !# B'tMUi* 
I  he  did  not  hesitate  to  suggest  persct*ution  againitlhcU^ 
■  thodisls. 

He  left  a  vast  mass  of  papcis  behind  him,  com  ' 

his  corre«]v.inden(e,  and  of  historical,  critical,  and 
sieal  dis<{uisi!i()n.  His  nuhlishcd  writings,  by  Dr.  Jui.isy 
i  fill  v\^\n  thek  hvi».  volumes.    Tliey  arc  distingui^dwa 
I  copiou.>>  erudition,  a  read\  Ct-neeptmn,  and  a  vigorous 
I  ample  s:\le      Hut  lie  has  left  no  :;reat  work:  r.iT  «iil 
;  name  go  down  to  posttrity  aa»o<'iated  tilth  an%        k 

principle  or  exten'ii\e  1iteiai\  undertaking.    Hi»  n 
.  upon  a  learning  vhich,  \\hate\er  may  hare  been  !•»*«» 
laey  and  its  exit  nt,  has  bequeailie<1  to  the  world  no  dm 
ral-le  results,  and  upon  a  colU^quial  power  which,  vnbiw 
exception  (d'Dr  Ji.hn>oi'., left  him  unhoulariva!.  HedifJ' 
;  ISlV'>.  :n  the  7":li  vear  of  hi^  age,  and  Was  burteUai  iistioBi 
I      PARRA.     [Rm.mI'.*.:.] 
j      PARRAT.  ■  [Mi.xicanStatks] 

PARRIKVSICS,  sun  and  pupil  of  Eft  nor.  was  a  oitn* 
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\f  Ephesus,  but  became  a  citizen  of  Atbens.  lie  raised  the 
:rl  of  painting  to  peifeclion  in  all  that  is  exalted  and  essen- 
ial.  He  com;  ared  his  three  great  predecessors  with  one 
ipother.  rejected  iliut  which  was  exceptionable,  and  adopted 
hat  which  was  admirable  in  each.  The  classic  invention 
»f  Polygnotus,  the  magic  tone  of  ApoUodorus,  and  llie  ex- 
quisite design  of  Zeuxis,  were  all  united  in  the  works  of  Parr- 
tiasius ;  what  they  had  produced  in  practice  he  reduced  to 
iheory.  He  so  circumscribed  and  defined,  says  Quintilian 
Insi.  Or.,  xii.  10),  all  the  powers  and  objects  of  art,  that  he 
»as  termed  the  Legislator;  and  all  contemporary  and  sub^o- 
jueiit  artists  adopted  his  standard  of  divine  and  heroic 
proportions. 

Parrhasius  himself  was  aware  of  his  ability:  he  assumed 
ihc  epithet  of  the  Elegant  ('A/3po^(airoc),  «nd  styled  himself 
Prince  of  Painters  ;  he  wrote  an  epigram  upon  himself 
Athenaeus,  xii.,  p.  ;')-i3.  Ca>aub.).  in  which  he  proclaimed 
^is  birth-place,  celebrated  his  father,  and  pretended  thai  in 
limself  the  art  of  painting  had  attained  perfection.  He  also 
let'lared  himself  to  be  descended  from  Apollo,  and  carried 
lis  arrogance  so  far  as  to  dedicaie  his  own  portrait  in  a  templo 
s  Mercury,  and  thus  receive  the  adoration  of  the  multitude. 
Themist,  xiv.)  He  wore  a  purple  robe  and  a  golden  gar- 
md  ;  he  carried  a  statf  wound  round  with  tendrils  of  gold, 
[I'J  his  sandals  were  bjund  with  golden  straps.  (.Elian,  J'ar. 
?!>/.,  ix.  11.)  It  appears  then  that  Pliny  justly  terras  him 
le  most  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists.  (Hist.  NaL, 
cxv.  10,  30.) 

The  branch  of  art  ia  which  Parrhasius  eminently  ex- 
iled was  a  beautiful  outline  as  well  in  form  as  execution, 
ifticularly  in  the  extremities,  for,  says  Phny,  when  com- 
xed  with  himself,  the  intermediate  parts  were  inferior. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Parrhasius  was  his 
legorical  figure  of  the  Athenian  people,  or  Demos.  Pliny 
ysthat  it  represented,  and  expressed  equally,  all  the  good 
id  bad  qualities  of  the  Athenians  at  the  same  time;  one 
igh(  trace  the  changeable,  the  irritable,  the  kind,  the  un- 
St,  the  forgiving,  the  vain-glorious,  the  proud,  the  humble, 
le  fierce,  and  the  timid.  How  all  these  contrasting  and  coun- 
!racting  qualities  could  have  been  lepresented  at  the  same 
me,  it  U  ditficult  to conec ive  ;  if  we  are  to  suppose  it  to  have 
«ii  a  single  figure,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  could  not  Iiave 
mn  such  as  Phiiy  has  described  it  (xxxv.  10-36),  for,  except 
:  symbols,  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  means  of  art. 
Parrhasius  painted  a  Theseus,  which,  after  the  general 
»oViation  of  Greece,  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  It 
IS  probably  for  this  piciure  that  he  was  made  a  citizen  of 
theus.  When  Euphranor  remarked  that  the  Theseus  of 
irrhasius  had  fed  upon  roses,  and  his  own  upon  beef,  he 
eras  to  have  alluded  particularly  to  the  style  of  design,  and 
if,  as  one  might  suppose,  to  the  colour:  fur,  as  Winckelmann 
13  observed,  the  word  u>ed  by  Plutarch  (yXa^upuii:,  *ele- 
intly')  relates  expressly  to  form.  (De  Glnr.  Aih.,  2.)  Accord- 
ig  to  the  taste  of  Euphranor,  the  figure  of  Parrhasius  was 
»  elegant,  too  dulicate,  too  elTeiuinate  fur  heroic  beauty. 

Pliny  enumerates  many  other  works  by  Parrhasius ;  a 
aval  commander  in  his  arm  )ur;  a  Melcairer,  Hercules,  and 
^erseus,  uj)()n  the  same  tai)lct ;  Ulys>es  feigning  insanity  ; 
^stor  and  Pollux  ;  Bacchus  and  Vntue;  a  Cretan  nurse 
ilh  an  infant  in  her  arms  :  a  priest  officiating,  with  an 
ttendant  youth  bearing  incense ;  twt)  youthful  boys,  in 
hich  tvere  admirably  depicted  the  innocent  simplicity  of 
le  age,  and  its  happy  security  from  all  care;  aPhdiscus; 

Telephus;  an  Achilles;  an  A'^amemnon;  an  ^Eneas; 
nd  two  famous  pictures  of  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  war- 
iors,  one  in  action,  the  other  in  repose,  admirably  i)ainted. 

Parrba>ius  amu-ed  him^clf  also  with  painting  small  libi- 
inous  pieces.  The  Archiuallus  mentioned  by  Pliny  was 
at  probably  of  this  de-iciipiion,  both  from  the  particular 
i&>our  of  Tiberius  with  which  it  was  honoured,  and  the  pe- 
uliar  nalvue  of  the  rites  of  Cybele,  whose  chief  priest  was 
he  Archigallus.  To  this  class  we  may  add  the  picture  of 
*«'Ieagcrand  A'alanta.  ine:itionedby  Suetonius(!rt^., c.  44). 
s  picture  was  be(iueathed  to  Tiherius  on  the  conditions 

It  if  he  should  be  offended  with  the  subject,  he  should  re- 
«ire  in  its  stead  1,000,000  seslerces  (*  decies  H-S,*  about 
\%\}\il.).  The  cmperjr  not  only  pielcrred  the  picture  to  the 
ney,  but  hud  ii  fixed  up  in  his  own  chamber,  where  the 
archi^'allus  was  also  preser\ed,  and  wh.ch  was  ^alued  at 
HS.LX.  or  60,0n0  sesterces  (abnut  .')0l/.).  Thcve  productions 
•ntitle  Parrhasius  to  iho  epithet  of  Pornograph,  and  prove 
'liat  this  st>le  of  painting  was  in  fashion  lonjj  before  the 
^cUue  of  Grecian  art. 


Plutarch  instances  Parrhasius*s  picture  of  Ulysses  feign- 
ing insanity  as  an  improper  subject  for  the  pencil,  yet 
reconciled  to  our  taste  through  the  spirit  of  the  conception 
and  the  truth  of  the  execution.     {De  And.  Fbet.) 

Parrhasius  painted  a  Hercules,  which  he  affirmed  was  a 
facsimile  of  the  god  as  he  had  frequently  appeared  to  him 
in  his  dreams.  (Athenaeus,  xii.  544. »  He  painted  also  a 
Philocteles.  {Anthol.  Gr.^  iv.  8,  26.)  Piiny  mentions  a  con- 
test between  Parrhasius  andTimanthes  of  Cvthnos,  in  which 
the  former  was  beaten :  the  subject  of  the*  picture  was  the 
contest  of  Ulysses  andAjax.  The  proud  pamter,  indignant 
at  the  decision  of  the  judges,  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
that  the  unfortunate  son  of  Telaraon  was  for  a  second 
time,  in  the  same  cau.se,  defeated  by  an  unworthy  rival. 
(Athen.,  xii.  543.) 

Pliny  records  also  a  trial  of  skill  between  Parrhasius  and 
Zeuxis,  in  which  the  latter  allowed  his  grapes  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  drapery  of  the  former :  this  contest,  says 
Fusel i,  *  if  not  a  frolic,  was  an  effort  of  puerile  dexterity.' 

The  story  told  by  Seneca  of  Parrhasius  having  crucified 
an  old  Olynthian  captive  when  about  to  paint  a  Prometheus 
chained,  that  he  inij^hl  seize  from  nature  the  true  expression 
of  bodily  agony,  cannot  relate  to  thijjParrhasius,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  fiction  :  it  is  nowhere  to  befound  but  in  the  *  Con- 
troversies '  (v.  1 0)  of  the  preceptor  of  Nero.  Olynthus  was 
taken  by  Philip  in  the  second  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  or 
B.C.  3  47,  which  is  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  the  latest 
accounts  we  have  of  Parrhasius.  Socrates  died  in  the  ysth 
Olympiad,  and  Parrhasius  must  therefore  have  been  already 
celebrated  before  that  time,  from  his  dialogue  with  that 
philosopher  upon  the  principles  of  art  as  preserved  by  Xe- 
nophon.  (Mem.,  iii.  10.)  He  is  even  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(x.  28)  in  the  84th  Olympiad,  when  he  is  said  to  have 
painted  a  battle  of  the  Lapithoo  and  Centaurs  on  the  shield 
of  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  at  Athens:  supposing  such  to 
be  the  case  (for  although  imrpobable,  it  is  still  not  impossi- 
ble), Parrhasius,  if  living,  must  have  been  at  least  120  years 
of  age  when  Phdip  took  Olynthus.  A  similar  story  is  told 
of  Giotto,  with  probably  as  much  truth;  and  some  have 
also  said  the  same  of  Michael  Angclo  Buonarotti. 

PARROT.      [PSITTACID^.] 

PARSERS.    [Persia.] 

PARSLEY.  The  garden  parsley  (Petroselinum  sativum) 
is  a  hardy  biennial,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  introduced  into 
this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  are  three  varieties,  two  of  which  are  well  known,  and 
commonly  used  as  pot-herbs,  and  for  garnishing,  namely  : 
Xhc commo?iuv plain- leaved ;  the  curled;  and  ihQ  Hamburg, 
/ar^e  or  carro/- roo/^i/,  which  last  is  cultivated  only  for  its 
roots,  occasionally  used  as  young  carrots.  The  curled  va- 
riety is  by  far  the  most  useful,  and  from  its  beautiful  curled 
foliage  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  i\i& Mthusa  Cynapium,  or 
fool's  parsley,  a  poisonous  plant  somewhat  resembling  the 
plain-leaved  parsley.     [JEthusa.] 

The  cultivation  is  simply  that  of  sowing,  usually  in  spring, 
in  shallow  drills  about  a  n>ot  apart ;  or  in  single  rows  along 
the  borders  of  a  kitchen-garden.  The  Hamburg  requires 
to  be  sown  in  bibulous  light  soil,  such  as  would  suit  the 
carrot,  like  which  it  requires  in  all  respects  to  be  treated. 

PARSNIP.  The  cultivated  parsiiip  (Bistinaca  saliva)  is 
a  native  of  England,  and  tanks  amongst  the  hardiest  of 
kitchen- garden  productions,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its 
having  withstood  the  intense  frost  of  1838,  in  the  open 
ground.  There  are  four  varieties,  namely,  the  Common, 
Guernsey^  Hollow-crowned,  and  Round  or  Turniv-rooM. 
llie  Hoi  low- crowned  has  been  found  the  best.  The  mode 
of  culture  is  very  simple.  The  soil  ought  to  be  deep  and 
rather  light,  but  by  no  means  adhesive ;  and  it  should  be 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet.  In  order  that 
the  roots  may  be  clean  and  sound,  fresh  manure  should  not 
be  applied;  indeed  if  the  soil  be  in  tolerably  good  condition, 
no  manure  is  required;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  poor,  a 
more  liberal  supply  should  be  given  in  the  previous  season, 
so  that  any  immediate  application  along  with  the  parsnip 
crop  is  not  requisite. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  and  as  early  in  that 
month  as  the  weather  and  stale  of  the  soil  will  permit,  in 
shallow  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  after 
wards  ihiniied  to  about  a  foot  asunder  in  the  rows.  The 
roots  are  not  in  perfection  for  cuhnary  purposes  till  their 
first  season's  growth  is  completed,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
decay  of  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves. 

Some  may  be  then  taken  up,  their  tops  cut  off,  but  not  too 
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cliiM-1y,  and  the  nwti  ttoretl  in  t&ci^  in  a  cool  place,  iq  as  to 
lEUKrd  asaintt  the  Ktimuli  ufli^lit  and  liuut  as  mnch  as  pot- 
■iblc.  This  procautiuii  ursliirint;  in  ihu  tarlr  pari  uf  winter 
U  ooly  ncpcuary  in  msu  uf  Trust  bucimiing  ^i  seven:  ns  to 
render  the  operoliim  of  ri-niovul  ilinicult :  bill  the  whulc  or 
llw  crop  should  be  taki-ii  out  uf  ihv  ground  bururu  vegetation 
reMmmenrcH  in  the  )>iirin|;,  ami  trualud  as  above. 

Besides  ike  luc  of  Ihu  roots  for  tliu  kitchen,  a.  nine  is 
tumelinies  prepared  from  tbein.  Abouiidiii);  in  sacchorine 
matter,  they  ftffiird  by  dislilliitiun  an  ardent  spirit,  iho  pro- 
ccM  of  fermentation' beiiiH  fudlilated  by  the  addition  uf  a 
■mall  porliiin  of  mall  li<(niir. 

PARSON     [Bkn-bvick,  p.  il'J.J 

PARTHKNAY.    [Skvkks] 

PARI'IIK'NIUS,  the  aniient  name  of  the  Bartan  or 
Bartin.  This  livcr  riaos  in  Mount  Olgassys,  which  is  a 
contintialiiinoftbu  mountain-chain  wliieh  runs  IVi>m  Mysia 
toiTuriU  Armenia,  and  is  known  hylbe  names  of  Ida,  Olynt' 
pus.  &c.  It  Hows  in  a  imrlh- westerly  direction  inlo  the 
Euxino,  ami  separates  Bithynia  ond  Ptphlagunia.  The 
country  tbroud'h  wliii-h  il  Hows  is  verv  fenilc  and  lieantifnl. 
(Strabu,  sii.  Hi:  Tourne furl,  vol.  ii.,  p.  dfl.l  Ovid  (Kr 
I\inln,  iv.  10.  1.  4D)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (\xii.  b) 
•poakof  thuPanbeniiisusarapId  stream -,  and  Xenuphon 
{Amb ,  V.  n,  a.  1>)  ^ays  ikat  it  is  impassable.  It  is  inenlioiied 
itiihe  lliailtii.  Bj-I). 

The  etymology  of  iho  name  is  dilTerenlly  explained.  The 
Greek  writers  coniiert  it  witli  iho  Greek  word  jvirlhmnt, 
'  a  vir-jin,'  and  fur  llie  niiK-t  purl  supiHne  llial  it  derived  its 
name  from  Arlumi.s  heini;  aeeusiunied  tu  batbo  in  its 
waters.  (Apotl.,  Argon.,  iL  HiH.)  Slialio  (xij.,  p.  S43)  sup- 
poses that  il  was  su  ealled  OD  ureuunl  uf  the  fertile  country 
Ihruugb  irhidi  it  Hows:  but  lliu  name  wns  probably  a 
native  word,  and  Iiinl  no  connection  wiili  the  Greek  ;irir- 
lAett'iii,  except  an  ui-cidental  similarity  uf  sound.  Sumo 
modern  writers  iniii^iue  that  it  may  be  eunnueteil  with  the 
Hebrcw-Pliuinieian  jihtirath,  wlijc'h  mi-ans  fruilful.  The 
anlii-nl  name  is  still  pr,'>iervi'd  bv  tbu  Greeks,  who  call  it 
liiinlu.  ur  KmUm.  1>uI  il  i^  cjlled'l>ulap  by  the  Turks. 

PAIITIIKNUN  (IIu|i3ti'i''i-),  tbu  temple  of  the  virgin 
Kwldcss  Atlietie,  ur  Minerva,  the  i>r>iei'tress  of  Athens,  is 
Miualudon  ibe  .\cru^MlisuI  tbaleity.  TliinediflcuwHserccted 
in  llw  time  of  Perii-les  lub-iut  h.C.  44H).  Tlie  architects 
were  Callierates  and  leiinus.  and  the  sculptures  were  exe- 
cuted by  Phidias  and  his  nssisiunts.  This  temple  has  al  trays 
been  cunstilered  the  must  reliucd  example  of  the  Grecian 


this  temple  vrat  periplcrul  oclasiyle.  that  is,  it  had  rdamM 
alung  its  sides  and  at  both  ctuls,  vii.  eight  bennlh  nch 
pediment,  making  in  all  id  ruhinins,  (here  being,  mrlud.if 
lliusuat  the  an{;lc4,  17  un  each  si<le,  or  16  inlerc.duBBt. 
Besides  these  external  euluiiins.  there  was  likcwue  a  ncp 
of  inner  columns  at  each  end,  furmlnt;  tbu  prunaot  im 
opislbodumus.  namely  six,  nut  however  plaetfl  in  u/ii,  u 
usually,  but  the  extreme  columns  in  front  uf  llir  anla  n- 
tending  from  the  walls  uf  the  cella.  Tlie  cell*  hwlf  ■■• 
hypvthral,  that  is.  the  I'enlml  s|>aro  between  the  rolunoi 
along  each  side  was  open  lu  the  >ky.  Tins  portiun  of  lb; 
structure  lii)wuver  uas  su  shattered  by  an  explf>.ion  io  It*:, 
when  It  was  used  as  u  powder-magazine  bv  the  Turk^  it  ibc 
lime  of  the  city  beiii|{  bL'siegc^)  by  the  Venetians  thai  t» 
original  design  is  now  alliigetlier  matter  <>f  cunjeetarc;  k- 
»idesnhieh,  Ihu  inleriur  ufthc  temjile  had  been  ■oKcrtiw 
injured  bj  having  been  cuiiverled  Hist  into  •  CbrMu 
ehureli,  and  afteruards  into  aTurkish  ni<>M|UC.  SdlLfifn 
in  its  preseni  shattered  and  manttled  stale,  it  is  Ifat  ifan- 
tiun  of  all  Iravelleis  ami  artists  who  liavo  beheU  iLul 
soma  uf  whom  have  spukcn  uf  it  in  lemi*  uf  oBIbuafli 
Ihat  appear  quite  BXujigeraled.  It  is  said  that  whii  m* 
remains  uf  it  fur  excceiL  aiiy  idea  thai  can  be  derwd  h>a 
descriptions  ur  ilrauings,  and  that  il  appeaia  la  he  up»  i 
much  larger  scale  than  it  really  is.  In  its  orijinal  slsttia- 
ileed  the  effect  inu>t  hovo  l>ecii  exceedingly  impnssintti 
fine;  taking'  ihc  buildini;  by  itself,  without  Rtumc*!**!- 
vantai;es  of  site,  locality,  dim,ile,&c.,  it  was  dtfttnguisbritT 
bcauiy  uf  material,  exijuisheness  uf  excciiltun,  ana  grsafcar 
uf  style:  while  to  these  architectural  mcrila  miut  be  a 
iheextraordinarilyrichdispbyuf  sculpture  In  the BfdiHn* 
the  mclnpes,  and  the  fneiu  alonij  the  eslerior  of  iKtciOt 
and  also  the  decoration  of  pinting  [PoLvcHmovTliairf 
bronze  ornaments.  The  chief  portion  of  iheseulptmofihs 
edifii'ewasivmiivedl>yI..firdE1uin.  [Eluim  Mabblm.^  Tka 
ri^cum^tance  called  lurih  at  the  lime  severe  an 
lhouL(h  It  Is  now  well  known  that  tlieru  i  imHiiia 
dun;.'er  of  tho^e  relics  of  art  bulii^  utterly  «  id  bi 
the  wanton  hnrbarl-in  of  the  Turks  am)  other*.  lAjfrt 

of  art  that  orit;iiially  decorated  the  interior  or  mhm  ■•• 
tiie  chryselephantine  statue  of  Minerva,  3U  feel  higk*hik 
was  the  work  uf  Phidias.     This  figure  was  ornamcUrimk 

Euld,totlie  amount  ufJU  lulenis  according  luTI       blik    : 
ut  acrarding  tc>  Philochiirus,  44  talents,  or  about  i^i 
slerliiij;;  uf  which  however  it  was  itrippad  bj  Ixn 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  .  I 

death  uf  Pericles. 
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Sin<'u  the   eslabl.sliment   uf  Kini^  Olhu's  )(gv 
ISIil,  cxcnvHlions  have  been  made  un   Ihu  Aetop 
aroiinil  the  Parthenuu.  and  a  great  number  offiactkBMia 
M'ul]iiure   and  uri'hiteelure   have   been   brongbl   to 
Sinueiif  iliu  fallen  culumn<  ha\e  also  been  replant 
iiii-;iMiies  tuUn  lu  rcsKiru  the  structure  as  far  as  ratt-r 
riunces  will  pt-iniil.     For  pjriieulurs  as  Io  the  order  snia 
diTiiL-ri>ii>n-,  -ee  Cia.iMN.  |ia:.;e  .l.-j.  and  table.  x*Zf  3»'- 

In  l-'j:t.;ini:lili<'^  wiiib.gun  un  ihe  Callun  IIi'L  U> 
hin');b.  whii'li  nit^i'MiTiialiv  at  hiul,  lu  have  been  sntu^ 
miHlel  of  ihe  I'.t.ibenun,  liut  ul'ier  t'ourlccn  culutBiisaM 
put  up.  It  was  disi'onlinued,  uur  is  Uien  any  p(wpMt«( 
being  ever  cuinplcled. 


le  EilwanU,  currcapoiids  nearly  lo  llie 
as  cilablialiud  by  Fabricius,  but  ihe  species  ate 
•  M.  Edwurils  inio  llio  genera  Ewnedfinus,  Eu- 
inbrus,  Partheiiojie.  and  Cryjitopodia,  forminE  o 
i\i  which,  ill  the  opinion  of  the  laat-nanied  zuo- 
\\>.hK&  Uiu  pussage between  tlic^/iii'iint[MAiiD£] 
•Inmetiipi'x, 

■i  It/  the  Tribe. — Carapace  ordinarily  triangular 
longer  than  it  n  uidu;  its  latcro -posterior  boi^ 
leriil  nearly  uansvetso,  and  tlie  lalero-anlerior 
onin);  the  same  direction  as  the  edges  of  the 
at  the  laleial  parts  of  the  carapace  are  soroe- 
Icd,  aiid  lis  surraix-  is  nearly  always  bossy  and 
.  RustTum  in  (;'-'iii:ral  small  and  entite,  or  only 
the  ond;  llii:  eyes  arc  nearly  always  perfectly 
:he  basilary  joint  of  lheej:ternalanteniiecti<iTa<i- 
\\%  the  same  disposilion  as  in  the  Mmims,  but  in 
ujoi'ity  of  case*  ills  [[uitc  otherwise;  it  is  short, 
>incd  to  ibe  neighbouring  parts  of  the  shell ;  its 
rdur  does  not  concur  tu  form  the  lower  orliilal 
ts  eMlremity  duea  not  reach  lo  the  front;  the 
lem  of  these  aiiiennio  is  short,  and  lakes  iu 
;ap  of  the  internal  orb>l:il  angle.  The  epiitome 
Icr  than  il  is  long,  am)  ihu  form  of  the  external 
icaily  the  same  as  in  the  Maians.  The  anterior 
ry  much  developod,  und  widen  so  as  nearly  to 
lit  angle  with  (he  body;  in  the  male  they  ore 
J  than  twice  as  long  as  the  post-fronlal  portion 
l>ncc,  and  suntelimvs  four  times  as  long;  the 
arly  aluuys  trianguhir,  and  Ihe  claw  suddenly 
nivards,  so  thai  ils  axis  forms  a  very  marked 
Hint  of  tha  hand.  The  succeeding  feet  are,  on 
,  short ;  the  second  pair  in  general  are  less  than 
half  of  llic  leiigdi  of  liiG  post-frontal  portion  of 
e,  and  (he  others  progressively  diminish.  Tito 
Ihe  male  presents  einisiderable  dilTerences  in  ' 
of  diiiUnct  joints,  whilst  in  the  female  there  are  ! 

Sical  Dislribuli-iii.— The  tribe  is  widely  distri- 
i\>c&\ci  nro  fuiiml  in  Ihe  En';lish  Channel,  the 
tan  Sea.  and  llio  Iiidiiin  Ocean, 
ffte  Sf/slem.—Thv   Pavlliunopiaiis  are  placed  by 
Edwards  between  liie  Maians  and   tlie  Cyclo- 

Eumcdonus.  (Edwards.) 
lUS,  in   ihe  opinion   of  the   last-named  author, 

in  some  sort  the  passage  between  the  Steno- 
i  Ihe  Acheaiis  on  one  side,  and  Eunjnome,  Lam- 
'itrlheniipe,  on  the  other. 

Character. ^CaiiifMce  nearly  pentagonal,  as  in 
,  but  it  scarcely  ever  goes  beyond  the  level 
1  pair  of  feel.  Jlndff  depressed ;  rostrum  very 
icry  much  advanced,  and  divided  at  ils  ex- 
r  [  et/es  very  shorl,  their  peduncle  entirely  Qlling 

which  are  circular,  a  character  which  again 
es  this  genua  to  the  Slcnorhyncha ;  internal 
:nt  back  very  obliquely  outwards;  exiernal  an- 
liillo  developed;  their  first  joint  does  not  dis- 
;ur  in  llio  Ibrmatioii  of  the  lower  wall  of  the 
'  moveable  stem  arises  in  the  slit  which  the  two 
■les  of  Ihal  cavily  leave  between  ihera  nearly  as 
henopes,  and  their  icrrainal  joml  is  very  short. 
lie  is  shorler  Ihan  in  most  of  the  Oxyrkynehs. 
al  jaw-J'eel  present  nothing  remarkable.  In  the 
lr=t  pair  of  ihoracie  ieet  are  stout  and  much 
1  the  succeeding  ones;  all  these  last  are  a  little 

;  and  their  Ihird  joint  is  surmounted  by  a  cresl 
ot  disliiielly  visible  on  their  other  joints.  Tb« 
:  of  feet  ai'e  rather  shorler  than  the  ihir^  and 
I  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  fjurth :  instead  of 
■A  on  iho  same  level,  Ihey  are  inserted  above  so 

to  cover  iheln.     The  abdntnim  of  Ihe  male  is 
jf  seven  joints,  the  two  first  of  which  are  visible 
,ul  surface  of  the  body.     Abdomen  of  the  female 
o  M.  Edwards. 
;,  Eumednnus  ni^er, 

(OK.— This  small  and  only  known  species  is  re- 
fur  the  great  prolon^alion  on  each  side  of  the 
these  points  arc  direcied  outwards,  and  their  base 
le  Hhoie  of  the  hepatic  region.  There  ore  some 
J  on  Ihe  upper  stiiface  of  the  carapace,  which  a, 
:..  No.  Iti;.^. 


tike  all  the  r< 
fiulalions.    T 

at  (he  end,  and  about  one'third  of  the  lcnt;lh  of  the  entire 
carapace.  The  anterior  feet  are  armed  wilh  a  strong  spine 
which  occupies  llio  lower  borderuf  the  carpus,  and  iwosmall 
points  placed  on  the  upper  border  of  tho  band,  which  is 
slightly  tumid.  The  pincers  arc  armed  wilh  some  rounded 
leetfa,  and  nro  not  sensibly  curved  inwards.  The  other  feet 
are  slightly  hairy.  Colour  bronzed  block. 
Localily.-Caaata  of  China. 


This  genus,  in  the  opinion  ofM.  Edwards,  cslablishes tho 
passage  between  llio  Lambri  and  the  other  Oxyrhynchs. 
The  general  form  of  the  body  and  ils  aspect  apptoximalei 
ihese  crustaceans  (o  Porlhcnope.  whilst  (he  disposilion  «f 
their   external    autcnnte   is  simitar    to   what   is   Ecen   in 

Generic  Character. —  Carapace  nearly  triangular,  with  a 
rounded  base,  very  much  embossed  and  covered  with  aspe- 
rities. Rnstrum  horizontal  and  divided  into  two  triangular 
horns.    Eyet  small ;  orbiis  deep,  their  upper  border  very 

Kijecting  and  separated  from  (he  external  angle  by  a  sllL 
e  internal  antenncB  bent  back  longitudinally ;  Ihe  first 
joint  of  ihe  external  ones  terminating  at  the  internal  angle 
jf  the  orbit  and  supporting  the  succeeding  joint  at  the 
upper  edge  of  its  extremity,  so  that  the  moveable  slem  of 
these  anlennffi.  irhich  is  prolonged  under  the  rostrum,  ap- 
pears to  spring  from  the  internal  cantbus  of  the  eyes. 
Epistome  nearly  square,  and  third  joint  of  the  external 
jaw-feet  much  dilated  outwards.  Sternal  plattron  acexiy 
oval,  and  its  median  suture  occupying  the  two  last  thoracic 

„i.  First  pair  of  feet  hardly  larger  (ban  the  succeeding 
ones,  rather  long  in  the  male,  whilst  in  the  female  they  are 
very  shorl,  but  leas  notwithstanding  (ban  the  second  pair : 
the  succeeding  feel  progressively  diminish  in  length.  Ab- 
domen in  both  sexes  consisting  of  seven  joints. 

Example.  Eurynome  atpera. 

Description.— Carapace  with  the  regions  ¥ery  distinct, 
rugose,  wilh  a  great  triangular  tooth  at  (he  external  angle 
of  the  orbit,  and  three  or  four  smaller  ones  along  the  lateral 
border  on  tho  branchial  region ;  moveable  stem  of  the  ex- 
ternal anlenniD  very  short,  and  its  two  first  Joints  verv 
small.  Anterior  feet  tubercular  and  slightly  compressed, 
nearly  straight  in  the  female  and  wilh  the  pincer  curved 
inwards  in  the  male ;  succeeding  feet  rugose,  and  furnished 
with  a  crest,  which  is  most  marked  on  the  third  joint. 
Length  about  half  an  inch.      Colour  rosy,  with  bluish 

Locality. — The  coasts  of  Noirmoutier  and  of  the  British 
Channel,  at  rather  considerable  depths. 


Eurjaon*  Ufcn. 

M,  Milne  Edwards  refers  to  the  Euronyme  eeiusonifteu- 
tata  f)  of  M.  Rjsso,  from  the  Mediterranean,  as  having 

much  in  common  with  the  species  above  noticed ;  but  Ibe 
details  are  not,  in  his  opinion,  sufiicient  lo  enable  us  either 
to  refer  it  with  certainly  to  this  genus  or  lo  ihstinguish  it 
from  Eurynome  rugosa. 

Lambrus.    (Leacii.) 

Carapace  nearly  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  rounded  on  the 

sides  and  narrowed  forwards:  branchial  regions  very  much 

developed,  tumid,  and  separated  &ara  the  median  portion  of 

the  carapace  by  a  deep  furrow;  stomachal  region,  on  tho 
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(wntrary.  very  nairow:  upper  surraee  of  (ho  edge  of  lh« 
iihrll  alwayH  more  nr  \vi»  tubcrculouB  or  «piny.  Boslrum 
imall  but  rallicr  advaiu-cil.  Eijes  pcrfot^lly  retractile  and 
orbitB  iitarly  circuiur,  the  walli  of  these  cavilies  iircscntin^ 
a  Dssuitf  abiivo  and  a  wide  and  docp  gii|i  bi-luw  Ibc  internal 
canliiu!!  of  tli«  eye.  Tlio  inlrnial  anieniue  bend  back  ob- 
liiiuely,  and  the  fuitjelii  wbicli  Mffi  Ihetii  arc  in  general 
cimlinuoui  with  the  orbitfi,  for  the  Hpai:c  which  separatei, 
the  internal  an^lo  of  iho  luiver  orbital  Iwrdor  from  Ibc  frunl 
Is  far  fruD)  beiiii;  fllleil  by  tbo  puduiii'lu  of  the  ertmialan- 
lennie,  vhuw  fflnil  joint  it  c\lrcmoly  small  and  searrcty 
longer  than  it  b  wiile ;  thu  secund  is  more  elmii^jlcd,  bnt 
never  ruai'la-i  le  the  fKitit,  and  a'lvanru^  K'twuen  the  ba.'-i- 
laryjuiiituf  the  internal  antennm  and  the  iiilernal  buidcv 
of  lite  lower  U'all  of  the  orbit ;  Iho  third  joint  has  its  orii,'in 
ill  the  gap  nhirh  orcupiea  the  internal  angle  of  this  cavity ; 
and  the  fourth  or  terminal  filament  in  very  sliorl.  Tht 
fpiit'mie  is  but  lilllo  developed  and  much  wiiicr  than  it  '\& 
lou);:  tho  piorygoslomian  regions  are  email  and  nearly  tii- 
angular.  The  external  jiuD-fecl  present  nothing  remark- 
able. The  Klernal  pfaatron  u  tutich  lunger  than  it  is  wiile. 
The  first  pair  of  feet  are  at  Icaxt  twice  and  a  half  as  h>ng 
as  tho  post-frontal  portion  of  ibe  carapace,  and  often  arc- 
twice  that  length;  they  extend  to  the  right  angle  of  cncli 
aide  of  the  iHidy,  do  not  differ  sensibly  from  each  other,  and 
are  always  more  or  less  triuni^nlar;  the  cluw  which  termi- 
liatos  them  is  small  and  suddenly  curved  iluwnivardd  un<! 
inwards,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  hand. 
The  succeeding  fcot  are  short  anil  slender;  their  length  di- 
minishes progressively,  and  the  second  pair  aic  never  more 
than  halfas  lung  us  the  Hist  The  aMnmen  of  the  female 
presents  nothing  remarkable,  but  sometimes  there  are  six 
instead  of  seven  joints;  In  the  male,  tho  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  rinK^  are  more  or  loss  intimately  blended,  so  that  this 
part  of  the  body  is  only  composed  of  Qvo  distinct  joints,  and 
•oniulimcs  there  are  but  fliur. 

Giv>!;rai'hieal  Di'thbulion  of  the  GfHuv.— Tho  ^reditcr- 
ranvan  Sea  and  Indisn  Ocean,  where  the  s]>ecius  live  among 
the  ro<-ks  at  considerable  depths. 

}  A.   Carapace  nearly  as  Ions  as  it  is  wide, 

a.  Carupsce  rugoso,  covereu  aboie  with  spines  or  tu- 

a.*  Four  first  poir  of  feet  having  the  third  joint 
armed  with  spines. 
Example,  Lumbnu  longimaiius. 
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with  lai^c  pointed  teeth,  and  dentililed  edgM  oa  ll 
nal  harder.     'Iliere  arc  some  very  short  apinaa  do  t 
and  lower  borders  of  the  Chinl  joint  of  the  tiuc  hi 
feet.     Length  about  ouc  inch, 
Xom/ify.— Poll  die  herry.  Amboyna.  &c 

11,"   Four  last  pair  of  feel  wilhuut  spinet. 

Example,  LambruM  aneulifruiu.    Length  iicarif 

Locality- — UuU'  of  Naples  and  coasts  at  Smly. 

u.ii.  Carapace  nearly  ijuile  kinoolb  abirte. 

Example,  Lambm*  Mcssana.       Lcuglb  about 

Colour  red-broan. 

Locality. — The  volcanic  rocks  of  ihecoaslsof  8« 
^  B.  Carapaco  much  wider  than  it  is  luiiji. 
b.  Upper  surface  of  the  hands  iou(ilt«ill 
nliich  are  mure  or  less  ramose,  mnd  hm 
upper  and  internal  borders  armed  i         ■ 
each olher.atid  neither  compressed  t 
a  cre>t. 
Example,  Lambnufchinntu*.  Bodycovcied  «ilk 
down.     Length  about  IH  lines. 

Lucatity. — The  coast  of  X^ondichcrry. 

b.b.  U]ii)er  surface  of  the  hands  mora  or  I 


with  r; 


external    borders  armed  with    taou,  v] 
cuiupres»ed,  and  so  dis|MMied  as  to  fura  a 
Example,  Lambrux  terratus.     Lengib  anuij  u 
Locuiity. — Indian  Ocean. 
j  Part  ben  ope. 

,  This  genus,  as  limited  by  mudem  nulhona  eon 
,  of  one  species,  distinguished  principally  1^  tb«  dup 
I  tile  external  anlenme,  whose  basilary  joint  is  not 
I  to  the  neiEhboiiring  parts,  but  nearly  reaches  the  £ 
I  whose  second  joint,  more  than  half  as  short  as  i 
lud|>ed  in  the  gap  of  the  lower  orbital  angle; 
of  this  gap,  which  makes  the  orbit  commiiBicBtn 
anlunnaryfbssct;  the  regularly  triangular  fom  of  i 
jfjee;  and  tho  existence  of  seven  distinct  joiBli 
abdomen  of  both  «excs. 

Example,  flir(A''«'i;icAurn'(Ai,  Carapace  pen tsgm 
than  it  is  lung,  lioiizuntal,  strongly  cmbosaed.  ui 
culous  above;   rostrum  short,  triangular,  and 
n'iih  a  strong  interaniciinary  tooth;  orbits  cuiuib 
fissure  on  the  upper  border;  laiero-anicrior  bordtr 
carapjct;  very  ubiique. and  armeil  with  spines;  anio 
very  large,  of  unequal  size,  and   covered  vjib  hi* 
ferous  tubercles ;    claws  less  compressed  and  Icm 
ihaii  ia  Lainbritf.     Tho  four  succeeding  pur  ol 
In  the  origin  of  the  tarsus  with  sharp  and  verr 
forming  one  row  above  and  two  beloir. 
L'icalitij. — Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans. 


Ifcwnp/i  on  .—Rostrum  eMrcmelvsmall, scarcely  projVi- 
ing,  horiziinlal,  and  formed  of  three  ictlh.  Carujuice  iiiirly 
circuhir,  furnislied  above  with  simpio  spines  and  tubercles; 
lateral  edges  armed  wiih  very  loin;  and  slighllv  ramose 
•pine.4;  hands  triangular,  nearly  siiiooih  on  tbo  upper  sur- 
bce,  rough  with  brauehed  spines  en  the  upper  border,  uid 


Cr\-plopodia.    (Edward*.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  Is  of  opinion  that  ihii  nnnilir 

eMabl.,li™  in  s..me  re. peels  the  pawpi  fn™  'L^ 

(i.thnt  [(Ktilk.vI  :    and,  iii  fact,  be  obserres.  the  U 

feet  IS  the  sami- as  in  the  first;  vbile  tbecw^K 

ts,  as  in  the  last,  lateral  osputtiou  which  TiMg^ 


:i/tra 


nnd  hule  lliem.  Fubncilun  Ihcrefoie  placed 
cans  aiiiuii:;  hj^Parlhenopcs,  Lamarck  among- 
and    Uuso    bath  atnan:;    Ihe    Calapp^c   aad 


tri:  CAarnrler. — Carapace  slijlilly  liimid,  and  in  the 
'a  Iriaiiglc,  Q'liicii  is  very  wide,  very  f!iort,  and  rounded 
lase ;  ii  is  nearly  twice  as  wide  ai  it  is  long,  but  this 
ridih  docs  not  depend  on  that  of  the  body  itself,  but 
to  the  extslenc'o  of  the  lamellar  prolongation  which 
\Ai  ihe  tliree  ]ioaleriQr  fourllisof  Ihe  dorsal  buckler: 
,  lliis  prolongation  extends  very  far  beyond  the  ioser- 
ihe  abdiiiiien ;  but  it  is  especially  considerable  on  the 
parts,  for  there  it  forms  un  enormous  vault  on  enob 
liicli  coniplclely  hides  ibo  four  last  pairs  of  feet. 
m  triangular,  borijontal.  and  rallicr  advanced.  Eyet 
nail  and  comiilclely  retractile.  Internal  antennee 
ose  of  USIhra  ;  their  first  joint  quadrilateral  and 
e  second  rutlier  longer,  and  rearhiiig  to  the  front; 
td  lodged  nearly  entirety  in  the  slit  which  exists 
:i  the  front  and  the  internal  angle  of  the  lower  orbital 
;  the  terminal  stem  which  thus  springs  from  the 
\  canthus  of  tlie  eyes  is  very  short.  Ejiislome  rathar 
ban  it  is  lung;  the  second  joint  of  Ihe  external  jau>- 
minating  anteriorly  by  a  nearly  straight  border ;  and 
rd.  which  is  square,  presenting  forwards  a  notch 
iccupies  its  internal  border  rather  than  its  internal 
teriur  angle,  and  which  gives  inserlion  to  ibe  suc- 
juint.  Sternal  plastron  much  longer  than  it  is 
First  pair  of  feet  very  large  and  nearly  prismatic  ; 
clion  and  fuini  nearly  the  same  as  in  Latntirus. 
St  pairs  very  small,  and  nearly  of  the  same  length ; 
ircelv  rtach  beyond  the  vault  which  covers  them. 
lomffn  in  the  female  consists  of  seven  joints, 
iplu,  CTyptofxidia  furnicata, 

■iption. — Carapace  smooth  above  and  denlilaled  on 
ers ;  rostrum  entire,  as  long  as  it  is  wide;  anterior 
int  once  and  a  half  as  lung  as  the  carapace ;  their 
lint  very  much  dilated  posteriorly,  and  armed  with 
m  ihe  anterior  herder.  Four  last  pairs  of  feet 
■A  above  and  below  nitli  a  denliiated  crest  for  nearly 
le  length  of  Ihcir  third  joint, 
i/i;.— Indian  Oiean. 
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ITHl  A,  called  by  Slrabo  and  Arrian,  Parthytea  (IIop- 
This  term  originally  comprised  a  small  and  raoun- 
conntry  (Slrabo,  xi.,  p.  SI4)  south-east  of  Ihe  Cas- 
a  between  Hyrcania  and  Aria ;  but  the  name  was 
acs  applied  lo  the  I'uuntrics  included  in  ihe  later 
n  empire.  It  is  diilicult  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
I  Proper,  as  Iliey  differed  at  various  times.  In  the 
■  Slrabo  (xi.  314)  Parlhia  extended  on  the  west  as 
Ihagw  and  the  Xapuri  to  the  Caspian  passes,  and  in- 


n  p  A  K 

eluded  tlie  districts  of  Komiaene  (Kumis)  and  Choarena 
(Khuar).  Pliny  (vi.  29)  says  ihal  it  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Ihe  Arit,  on  Ihe  south  by  ihe  Carmanii  and  Ariani,  on 
the  west  by  the  Pratiite  Medi,  and  on  the  norih  by  the 
Hyrcani. 

The  chief  town  of  Parthia,  and  the  only  one  in  Ihe  coun- 
try of  any  importance,  was  Heratom pylon,  which,  according 
to  Straba(Ki.  514),  was  126<l  stadia  from  the  Caspian  gales. 
QuinluB  Curlius  (vi.  2)  says  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks;  but  Ibe  name,  which  is  evidently  Greek,  is  proba- 
bly only  a  translation  of  a  native  word.  The  bite  of  il  is 
doubtful.  Some  writers  identify  it  with  the  modern  Dam- 
ghan. 

The  Parihians  were  apparently  of  Scythian  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  Justin  (xli.  I)  Iheir  name  signiSed  in  the  Scythian 
language  '  banished  '  or  '  exiles.'  The  Parthians  were 
subject  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  formed  a  satrapy 
together  with  the  Chorasmil,  Sogdi,  and  Arii.  (Herod.,  iii.  93.) 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes  they  maridicd  together  with  the 
Chorasmii,  Sogdi,  Gandarii,  and  Dadicte  (Herod.,  vii.  67), 
and  in  that  of  the  last  Darius  they  were  united  with  tha 
Hyrcanii  and  Tapuri  under  one  commander.  (Arrian,  iii.S.t 
Under  Alexander,  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  together  formed  a 
aalrapy  (iii.  'ii),  which  also  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
under  the  Syrian  kings. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Parthians  espoused  the 
side  of  Eumenes,  and  afterwards  became  subject  succes- 
sively to  Anligonus  and  the  Scteucidffi,  till  about  b.c.  236. 
when  ibey  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  Syrian  kings  and 
were  formed  inlo  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  rule 
of  Arsace*  1.  [Arsaces],  from  whom  the  succeeding  kings 
received  Ihe  title  of  Arsacidte.  His  reign  was  the  beginning  . 
of  Ihe  greatParlhian  empire,  which  was  gradually  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  west  and  Ihe 
Bactrian  in  the  east;  and  at  length  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  Ihe  Oius  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (vi.  29)  it  was  divided  into 
18  satrapies.  The  government  was  nioruirchical.  but  tho 
kings  were  elected  from  the  house  of  the  Arsacidie.  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  succeetlcd  to  the  throne  according  lo  any 
acknowledged  principle,  and  we  thus  constantly  read  of 
pretenders  to  the  throne.  Slrabo  says  (xi.  S15)  that  there 
were  two  supreme  councils,  one  consisting  of  kindred,  by 
which  be  probably  means  the  family  of  ihe  Arsacidce ;  and 
the  other  of  wise  men  and  magi,  from  both  of  which  tho 
kings  were  chosen.  ' 

The  Parthian  empire  lasted  from  B.C.  2S6  to  a.d.  226, 
Its  history  may  be  divided  into  three  periods: — 

Flml  Period,  from  b.c.  256  to  B.C.  I3lt.— During  lhi» 
period  the  Parihians  wore  engaged  in  almost  continual 
struggles  with  the  Syrian  kings.  Under Milhridales  I.,  the 
fifth  or  sixth  in  succession  from  Arsaces  I.,  the  dominions 
of  ihe  Parthian  kings  were  extended  asfar  aa  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Indus;  and  Dumelrius  11,,  king  of  Syria,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  about  b.c.  140.  Mithridales 
was  BucceeilBd  by  Phraates  II.,  whose  dominions  were  in- 
vaded by  Antiochus  Sidelcs,  Iha  brother  and  successor  of 
Demetrius.  Antiochus  met  with  considerable  success  at 
Qrst,  and  defeated  several  EU'mies  of  Phraates;  but  he  was 
afterwards  cut  off  with  his  whole  army,  about  B.C.  130,  ana 
Parthia  was  from  this  time  entirely  delivered  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  kings.  (Joseph.,  xiii.  8  i  Appian,  Si/r , 
L-.  68.) 

Second  Period,  from  b.c.  130-53. — During  the  early  part 
of  this  period  the  Parthians  were  constantly  engaged  in 
wars  nilh  the  nomade  tribes  of  central  Asia,  who,  afler  Ihe 
destruction  of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  Bactria,  attempted  to 
obtain  possession  of  tlic  western  parts  of  Asia.  Phraates  II. 
and  his  successor  Artabanus  fell  in  bailie  against  tiiese  in- 
vaders; but  their  farther  pr<^ress  was  effectually  slopped 
by  Mitbridates  II.  (B.C.  124-S7),  who  met  however  with  a 
powerful  rival  in  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Tlgranei  ob- 
tained possession  of  some  of  the  western  provinces  bf  the 
Parthian  empire;  but  after  his  conqnest  by  Ihe  Romans,  at 
the  end  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  Parihians  again  acquired 
their  former  power,  and  were  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  Romans. 

Third  Period,  from  B.C.  S3  to  a.d.  226,  comprising  the 
wars  with  the  Romans.  The  invasion  of  Crassus  during  the 
reign  of  Orodes  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  Roman  ge- 
neral and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  B.C.  53.  [CkassU3.] 
In  consequanco  of  this  victory  the  Parthians  oblained  a 
ereat  inaeue  of  power.  Xhey  iayoded  Syria  in  the  follov- 
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in{(  yonr,  but  were  diiveii  back  by  Casriius,  llio  proconsul  of 
the  province,  much  to  the  relief  of  Cicero,  who  was  at  that 
lime  governor  of  the  neigh bourin<i  province  of  Cilicia,  and 
who  upi^ear.s  from  his  letters  to  Atticus  to  have  been  very 
unea<iy  at  the  approach  of  the  Parthians.  In  the  war  be- 
tween CoDsar  and  Pompey,  they  took  the  side  of  Ponipey ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Caosar,  they  sided  with  Brutus  and 
CassiuR.  Orodes,  at  the  insti;;ation  of  Labienus,  the  son  of 
the  Labicnus  who  was  Ctcsar's  lieutenant-general  in  Gaul, 
sent  an  army  into  Syria  (B.C.  49),  commanded  by  Pacorus 
and  L-ibienus  (Dion  Cass.,  xlviii.  24;  Veil.,  ii.  78);  but 
they  were  defeated  in  the  following  year  by  Ventidius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Antony  (Dion  Cass.,  xlviii.  39-41  ;  Liv.,  Ep., 
127;  Plut.,  Ant.n  c.  33),  and  agaih  in  ».c.  38  (Dion  Cfss., 
xlix.  19,  -20;    Pint.,  AnL,  34;  Liv.,  Ep.,  138). 

In  n.c.37,  Orodes  was  murdered  by  his  son  Phraatcs  IV., 
an  ambitious  and  energetic  prince,  who,  as  soon  as  he  ol>- 
tained  the  throne,  made  great  preparations  for  renewing  the 
war  with  the  Romans.  To  prevent  the  invasion  of  iSvria 
again,  Antony  marched  into  Media  against  him,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss,  n.c.  36  (Dion  Ociss.,  xlix. 
25-31  ;  Plut.,  Ani.,  37-31).  Phraates  however  was  unable 
to  follow  up  his  victory  in  consequence  of  having  to  contend 
with  Tiridates,  a  formidable  competitor  for  the  Parthian 
tlirone.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  Tiridates  was  defeated, 
B.C.  20 :  but  he  contrived  to  get  into  his  power  the  youngest 
son  of  Phrjiates,  with  whom  he  lied  to  Rome,  and  besought 
the  assistance  of  Augustus.  Menaced  by  a  Roman  inva- 
sion, and  in  danger  from  a  large  party  of  his  own  subjects, 
Phraates  willingly  made  great  concessions  to  Augustus. 
He  sont  four  of  his  sons  to  Rome  as  hostages  (Strabo.  vi., 
p.  !288 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  1),  and  restored  to  Au;;ustus  (b  c.  29) 
the  Roman  standards  which  had  been  taken  on  the  defeat 
of  Cras'ius  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.  8;  SueU,  Aug.,  22),  an  c\iii\t 
which  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  pv)els  of  the  Augustan 
age.  A  dispute  subsequently  arose  (a.d.  2)  between  Au- 
gustus and  Phraates  respecting  the  kin*;dom  of  Armenia, 
on  which  account  Caius  Ca'sar,  the  son  of  Agrippa,  was  sent 
nito  Asia  with  an  army ;  but  no  hostilities  ensued,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  submission  of  the  Parthian  king. 

Phraates  was  assassinated  a.d.  4,  but  his  successor  was 
also  put  to  death  afier  a  reign  of  two  years ;  and  for  several 
sul»se(iuent  years  Parthia  was  distracted  by  civil  wars.  In 
A.D.  10,  Vonones,  the  eldest  son  of  Phraates,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Rome,  was  invited  by  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion to  occupy  the  throne  ;  but  his  foreign  education  and 
R;.m:;n  hahits  soon  rendered  him  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
jects (Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  2),  and  he  was  driven  from  the  throne 
by  Ariabanus,  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacido) 
(Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  3).  In  consequence  of  these  troubles,  Ger- 
manicus.wus  scmu  into  Asia,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
Artahanus.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Artabanus 
was  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  and  in  contests 
with  different  competitors  for  the  throne  (Tac,  Ann.,  vi.  31- 
37).  On  the  death  of  Artabanus,  a  civil  war  was  again 
waged  between  his  two  sons  for  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
which  ended  in  the  victory  of  Bardanes  (Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  9). 
0:\  hisde:ith,  a.d.  47,  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  elder  brother 
(n)tarzes,  to  whom  Claudius  unsuccessfully  opposed  Meher- 
datcs,  who  had  been  educated  at  Rome  (Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  10- 
14). 

The  numerous  civil  wars  and  the  frequent  revolt  of  the 
salrapi  had  greatly  weakened  the  power  of  the  Parthians. 
The  succession  to  the  throne  being  uncertain,  it  was  the 
great  object  of  the  Roman  policy  to  support  as  much  as  pos- 
sible pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  thereby  to  weaken  the 
kintrdom  by  civil  wars  and  to  prevent  all  offensive  opera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Parthians.  The  great  subject  of 
contention  lictween  the  Romans  and  Parthians  was  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia,  which  had  kings  of  its  own,  and  was  nomi- 
nally indejHindent,  but  its  rulers  were  always  apjwinted 
either  by  the  Parthians  or  the  Romans,  and  the  attempts  of 
each  nation  to  place  its  own  dependents  on  the  throne  led 
to  almost  incessant  wars  between  them.  Thus  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  the  Parthians  appointed  Tiridates  king  of  Armenia, 
and  the  Romans  Tigranes,  a  descendant  of  Ilerod  the  Great ; 
which  dispute  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  in 
which  Corbulo  invadiKl  Armenia  and  obtained  great  success 
(Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  24,  2J).  A  similar  dispute  in  the  reiu:n  of 
Trajan  occasioned  a  war  between  the  Rt)mans  and  Parthians, 
in  which  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  converted  into 
Roman  provinces,  and  a  new  king  of  the  Parthians  appointed 
by  Trajan  (ajx  1 14-1 IG).  During  the  reign  of  Hadrian  how- 


t  ever  the  conquered  territory  was  given  q|i,  ind 
I  phrates  again  became  the  boundary  of  Pirihia. 
:  nations  remained  at  peace  with  one  another  till  tbc 
i  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.     Cassius,  the  geiiersl  i 
\  met  with  great  succe^is  in  the  war,  and  at  length  \ 
almost  destroyed  the  powerful  city  of  Seleiicia  uu  i 
A.D.  1G5.     Under  the  reign  of  Vologcscs  1V.«  the 
dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimus  Scvcrus,  i 
Ctesiphon  and  several  other  important  townii,  ▲.!>. 
annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  tlie  important  pr 
Osrhoene.  (Bayer,  Historia  Otrhoene  et  luiessana, 
calla  followed  up  the  successes  of  his  father  a.d.  21 
calla]:  and  though  his  successor  Marrinus  ma 
graceful  peace  with  the  Parthians,  their  ix>wer  hai 
greatly  weakened  by  the  conquests  of  Verus,  Sevi 
Caracalla.    Artaxerxes,  who  had  ser\'cd  with  pt«< 
tion  in  the  army  of  Artabanus,  the  last  king  of  J 
advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  monar 
new  dynasty.     He  represented  himself  as  a  tmmx 
the  antient  kings  of  Persia,  and  called  upon  flie  Pi 
recover  their  independence.  This  call  was  readily 
to ;  a  large  Persian  army  was  collected ;  the  Pftrtl 
defeated  in  three  great  battles,  and  Artaxerxes  sua 
all  the  dominions  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  bc4 
founder  of  the  new  Persian  empire,  which  is  usual) 
by  that  of  the  SassanidsB. 

PARTICIPLE  (in  Grammar),  the  name  of  oi 
parts  of  speech  into  which  grammarians  have  di 
the  words  of  a  language.    The  word  '  participle*  o 
the  Latin  word  '  participium,'  which  is  formed  ob 
analogy  as  'mancipium'  and  'principiuai,'  and  Uk 
rally  *  part-taking.'    It  is  said,  according  to  the  o 
marians,  to  have  obtained  this  name  in  couscau 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  the  verb  and  u 
Home  Tooke  defines  a  participle  to  be  a 'verb  i 
which  is  perhaps  as  good  a  definition  as  can  be  giti 
The  English  language  has  only  two  participial^ « 
usually  called   present  and  past.    The  present  p 
ends  in  t'n^,  but  it  onginally  ended  in  anel^  vfaiel 
same  termination  as  occurs  in  the  cognate  languages, 
ant  in  the  Sanskrit ;  ont  in  the  Greek,  as  rvwr-^vr 
in  the  Latin,  as  reg-eniis;   and  end  in   the  G 
lieb  end.    The  term  present  participle  is  howe 
correct,  as  it  often  denotes  the  continuation  of  ho  i 
a  state  of  being  independent  of  the  notion  of  tin 
participle  is  called  by  some  grammarians  the  aetin 
pie,  but  it  is  also  passive ;  thus  in  the  expression 
building  the  house,'  the  participle  is  active;  but  i 
.say  '  the  house  was  building,'  it  must  be  regarded  ai 
In  such  sentences  as  the  preceding  there  is  no 
but  when  we  say  *the  man  was  killing,'  the  kmni 
the  subject  can  alone  enable  us  to  determine  vbei 
man  was  active  or  passive.    This  ambiguity  in  the  a 
participle  in  ing  has  led  to  the  modem  practice;  ^ 
gaining  ground,  of  expressing  the  notion  of  a  past 
tic'iple  by  means  of  the  present  participle  of  the  ver 
and  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  which  is  to  be  empl 
•  being  loved,*  *  being  praised,*  &c,  which  expre»i 
certainly  very  awkward  and  unwarranted  bj  the  \ 
our  best  writers,  if  they  arc  not  absolutely  wronc. 
The  other  participle  in  English  is  used  to  £n 
time,  and  is  generally  formed  by  adding  eis  oritf 
brok'en,prai$t>'d,  &c. 

PARTICLE,  which  is  derived  from  a  Latin  « 
rula)  meaning  a  small  part,  is  a  term  emplojed 
but  with  rather  an  uncertain  signification.     S       w 
grammarians   included  under  this  name  alt  uae 
speech  except  the  verb  and  the  noun,  namely,  pref 
adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  interjections.      uocds 
class  are   included  under  the  term  of  '  particles 
Arabic  grammarians.    According  to  this  definitic 
words  as  '  vehementer,'  •  unexpectedly,'  &c.  would 
sidered  particles ;  which  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  < 
notion  which  we  attach  to  a  particle.     In  fact  we 
regard  as  particles  all  those  small  words  which  i 
make  the  sense  of  a  ])roposition   more  clear  and 
though  they  might  sometimes  be  omitted  without  it 
the  meaning  unintelligible.      To  this  class  of  wonL 
the  Greek  yk,  a^a,  to\,  ci),  visv,  &c,  the  Kngltth  /rwi 
now,  &c 

PARTITION.    [Parceners,] 
PARTITION  TREATIES  were  two  treaties  coi 
in  the  reign  of  William  HI.  of  Englaud  Ibr  itgulat 
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1  to  the  dominions  of  iho  cvown  of  Spain,  to  each 
that  kini^  was  a  principal  party.  The  war  with 
rhich  had  lasted  since  May,  1689,  having  been  put 
by  the  several  treaties  of  peace  signed  at  Ryswick 
e,  Enj^land.  Spain,  and  Holland,  on  the  20th  of 
)r,  1697,  and  by  Germany  on  the  30th  of  October 
,  the  apparently  fast  approaching  death  of 
I.,  king  of  Spam,  threatened  to  give  rise  to  a  new 
ar  if  the  succession  to  his  dominions  should  not  be 
r  settled  by  agreement  among  the  lately  belli- 
wers.  Cliarles  had  no  issue  either  by  his  first  wife, 
uisa  of  France,  who  had  died  in  1690,  or  by  bis 
vho  still  survived,  the  palatine  princess  Marianne 
irg,  and  no  prospect  of  having  any.  Nor  had  he 
ler.     Of  two  sisters,   the  elder,   Maria  Theresa, 

0  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  had  died  in  1683,  leaving 
uis,  styled  the  Dauphin  ;  the  younger,  Margarita 
who   died  in  1673,   had  left  by  her  husband,  the 

Leopold  L,  a  daughter  Maria  Antonietta,  married 
iilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and,  she  having 
in  1692,  her  heir  was  her  son,  the  electoral  prince 
''erdinand.  Maria  Theresa  however  had  on  her 
expressly  renounced  for  herself  and  her  posterity 
of  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown;  and  no  doubt 
been  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  that  renuncia- 
t?r  in  France  or  in  Spain.  Maria  Antonietta  had 
er  marriage  made  a  similar  renunciation  ;  but  her 
ever  been  confirmed  by  the  king  or  cortes  of  Spain, 
at  country  it  was  generally  regarded  as  of  no  force. 
,  the  electoral  prince,  therefore  was  commonly 
pon  in  Spain  as  the  rightful  heir  of  his  grand- 
nd   this  was  also  the  view  taken  by  Charles  II. 

It  was  not  that  however  of  the  prince's  grand- 
le  emperor  Leopold ;  it  was  he  who,  having  pre- 
)f  his  own  to  the  Spanish  succession,  had  compelled 
liter  to  renounce  her  maternal  inheritance;  and 
;ensions  he  now  brought  forward  in  opposition  to 
lis  grandson.  He  claimed  both  as  the  true  heir 
'erdinand  and  Isabella,  the  foundersof  the  Spanish 
r,  through  a  genealo;jy  which  we  need  not  stop  to 
id  more  especially  as  the  nearest  male  heir  of 
I.  of  Spain,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  II.,  through 
»r  Maria,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Philip  III.  This 
on  will  make  sutliciently  intelligible  the  aiTange- 

the  two  Treaties  of  Partition, 
ret  was  signed  at  the  Hague,  by  the  plenipoten- 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  on  the  ]  1th  of 
169S.  It  provided,  in  substance,  that  in  the  event 
;alh  of  Charles  II.,  the  reigning  king  of  Spain, 
ssue,  the  dauphin  of  France  should  have,  in  full 
)n  and  extinction  of  his  claims  upon  the  Spanish 
n,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Sancto 
,nd  the  five  other  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
en  held  by  Spain,  the  town  and  marquisate  of 
d  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa  (with  the  exception  of 
s  therein  which  might  be  found  to  lie  beyond  the 
) ;  that  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  emperor,  the 
Milan  should  be  made  over  to  his  second  son,  the 

Charles;  and  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
Spain,  and  all  the  kingdoms,  islands,  states,  coun- 

1  places  then  depending  thereon,  should  be  given 
ned  to  the  prince,  eldest  son  of  the  elector  of  Ba- 
[n  this  way  the  share  of  the  electoral  prince,  and 
e  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  was  limited  to 
le  Netherlands,  and  America.  It  was  intended 
arrani2:cment,  which  was  made  with  the  greatest 
should  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  court  of  Madrid; 

court  early  obtained  information  of  it  (probably 
the  French  king);  the  consequence  of  which  was 
rles,  in  the  indignation  and  unwonted  vigour  to 
e  was  roused,  made   a  will,  naming  the  electoral 

Bavaria  his  universal  heir.  Only  a  few  weeks 
,  in  February,  1G99,  the  electoral  prince  died,  in 
h  year — poisoned,  as  his  father  did  not  hesitate  to 
y  the  contrivance  of  his  own  grandfather,  the  em- 
3n  this  was  arranged    and  concluded  the  Second 

Treat)^  between  the  same  three,   or  rather  two, 

hioh  had  been  parties  to  the  first,  for  William  re- 
1  both  England  and  the  States-General  of  Holland, 
oinpact,  which  was  signed  at  London,  on  the  3rd  of 

700,  the  crown  of  Spain,  with  the  territories  for- 
lotted  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  was  as- 
•  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria ;  and  the  dauphin 


was  to  have  the  same  share  as  before,  with  the  addition  of 
the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  which  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine was  to  be  obliged  to  quit  and  exchange  for  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  In  his  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Madrid  however 
Louis  XIV.  had  consented  to  substitute  for  the  dauphin  and 
his  heirs,  the  second  son  of  that  prince,  Philip,  duke  of 
Anjou,  if  he  could  secure  for  hira  and  his  descendants  the 
entire  Spanish  succession.  At  last,  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
this  same  year,  the  feeble  and  long-waverinjj  Charles  was 
prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  will  to  that  effect.  He  died  on  the 
3rd  of  November  following.  The  duke  of  Anjou  was  im- 
mediately declared  by  his  grandfather  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  by  the  name  of  Philip  V.;  and  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Charles  of  Austria,  or,  as  he  called  himself, 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  occasioned  the  general  war  which 
was  only  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

PARTNERSHIP  may  be  defined  to  be  a  contract  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  for  joining  together  their 
money,  goods,  labour,  and  skill,  or  any  or  all  of  them,  upon 
an  agreement  that  the  gain  or  loss  shall  be  divided  between 
them  :  and  its  object  must  be  some  legal  trade  or  transaction. 
The  English  law  of  partnership  is  founded  on  the  com- 
mon law,  the  so-called  law  of  merchants,  and  the  Roman 
law.  By  the  common  law  a  partner  has  no  power  to  bind 
his  co-partner  by  deed.  By  the  law  of  merchants  he  has 
power  to  bind  his  co-partner  by  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
there  is  no  survivorship  in  the  partnership  stock.  From 
the  Roman  law  is  derived  the  principle  that  a  pai-tnership  is 
terminated  by  the  death  of  a  partner.     (Gains,  iii.  155.) 

If  the  judges  have  any  doubt  about  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, they  may  send  to  them  to  know  their  custom,  as 
they  may  send  for  the  civilians  to  know  their  law:  but  the 
judges  only  recognise  those  customs  of  merchants  that  are 
general,  not  those  that  are  particular  usages. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  private  unincorporated  partner- 
ships, to  constitute  which  no  writing  is  necessary.  The 
acts  of  the  parties,  when  there  is  no  partnership  contract  in 
writing,  are  the  evidence  of  the  contract.  Partners  may  be 
either  ostensible,  nominal,  or  dormant.  He  whose  name 
appears  to  the  world  as  a  partner  is  an  ostensible  partner. 
An  ostensible  partner  may  or  may  not  have  an  interest  in 
the  concern  ;  if  he  has  no  interest  in  the  concern,  but  allows 
his  name  to  appear  as  one  of  the  firm,  he  is  a  nominal 
partner;  if  his  name  and  transactions  as  a  partner  are 
purposely  concealed  from  the  world,  he  is  a  dormant  partner. 
But  if  his  name  and  transactions  are  actually  unknown  to 
the  world,  he  is  more  properly  termed  a  secret  partner. 
Generally  speaking,  any  number  of  persons  may  be  part- 
ners, but  there  are  some  exceptions,  which  arc  noticed  under 
the  head  of '  Particular  Partnerships.' 

Any  person  of  sound  mind  and  not  under  any  legal  dis- 
ability may  be  a  partner.  An  infant  may  enter  into  this,  as 
into  any  other  trading  contract  which  may  possibly  turn  out 
to  his  advantage.  It  may  however  be  avoided  by  him  on 
coming  of  age,  though  the  person  with  whom  he  contracts 
will  be  bound.  An  alien  friend  may  be  a  trader  and  sue  in 
personal  actions,  and  may  therefore  be  a  partner.  But  an  Eng- 
lishman domiciled  in  a  foreign  country  at  war  with  England, 
or  an  alien  enemy,  cannot  be  a  partner  with  a  person  in  this 
country  ;  at  least  be  cannot  sue  in  this  country  for  a  debt  due 
to  the  firm.  Married  women  are  legally  incapacitated  f'-om 
entering  into  the  contract  of  partnership ;  and  although  they 
are  sometimes,  under  positive  covenants,  entitled  to  shares  in 
banking-houses  and  other  mercantile  concerns,  yet  in  these 
cases  their  husbands  are  entitled  to  such  shares,  and  become 
partners.  If  parties  share  in  the  profit  and  loss,  they  are  part- 
ners, although  one  may  bring  into  the  trade  money,  another 
goods,  and  a  third  labour  and  skill,  which  was  also  the  rule 
of  the  Roman  law  (Gaius,  iii.  149);  and  where  one  party  is 
sole  owner  of  goods  and  another  sole  disposer  or  manager 
of  them,  if  they  share  the  profits,  they  are  partners  in  those 
profits.  Every  man  who  has  a  share  of  the  profits  of  a  trade 
must  also  bear  his  share  of  the  loss ;  for  a  right  to  a  share 
of  the  profit  legally  implies  a  liability  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
loss.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  partnership  contract 
that  every  party  should  undertake  to  share  the  loss,  for  one 
may  stipulate  to  bo  free  from  all  liability  to  loss,  and  such 
stipulation  will  hold  good  as  between  himself  and  his  co- 
contractors,  which  was  also  the  rule  of  the  Roman  law, 
though  he  will  still  be  habVi  to  all  those  who  have  dealt  with 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Persons  who  jointly 
purchase  goods  are  not  partners,  unless  they  are  jointly  con- 
cerned in  the  profit  or  the  produce  arising  from  the  sale  of 
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tliem.  It  If  not  necessary  that  the  division  of  profit  and 
loss  omont;  ])artnurs  shuuld  be  coual :  il  is  sullicicnt  tliat 
tilt'  parties  share  the  profits,  in  oraor  to  ren  ler  ihein  ]>art- 
nor!».  If  they  bhare  the  prulUs.  they  are  by  consequuiice 
bound  to  share  the  losses.  But  to  constitute  a  man  a 
partner  on  tbe  {ground  of  Bharini^  profits,  he  must  have 
an  interest  in  the  profits,  as  a  principal  in  tiio  firm ; 
if  he  only  receive  a  ])ortion  of  the  profits,  by  way  of  ])ay- 
incnt  for  his  lubour,  trouble,  or  skill  as  a  servant  or 
Q{;ent  of  the  concern,  he  is  not  a  partner.  Factors  and 
brokers  who  receive  a  commission  out  of  the  profits  of 
{^onds  sold  by  them  are  not  on  that  account  partners  with 
their  principal^! ;  nor  are  persons  who  receive  a  certain  share 
of  tl\e  profits  of  an  aflvciiture,  as  payment  in  lieu  of  wages 
for  acting;  as  i^ervants.  partners  in  the  adventure;  nor  even 
are  persons  who  receive  wa^es  in  proportion  to  the  profits 
of  the  undertaking  eonsiderc<l  as  partners.  If  a  person 
lend  money  to  a  firm,  and  receives  an  annuity  or  intere>t, 
certain  as  to  amount  and  duration,  he  is  not  a  partner:  but 
if  he  Were  to  receive  an  annuity  in  lieu  of  the  profits  of 
the  trade,  and  determinable  on  the  event  of  the  trade  ceas- 
8tng,  it  seems  that  he  would  be  considered  as  a  partner 
with  the  grantor  of  the  annuity ;  or  if  he  receive<l  an  an- 
nuity varying  in  amount  with  the  profits,  he  would  be 
clearly  a  partner  in  the  concern. 

The  contract  of  partnership  must  be  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  simie  lawful  trade,  business,  or  adventure.  If  the 
subject  of  the  contract  be  illegal,  there  can  be  no  partner- 
ship founded  upim  it,  so  as  to  give  the  contractors  a  remedy 
against  each  other,  or  against  third  persons,  at  law  or  in 
equity ;  and  if  there  Ik)  an  illei^al  contract  of  partnership 
which  is  not  executed,  but  executory  only,  none  who  are 
parties  to  it  can  by  action  or  suit  recover  the  money  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  estabhshing  the  partnership.  A  contract 
orii;inallv  entered  into  for  the  pur])oso  of  evading  the  usur\' 
laws,  an(i  not  bona  fide  with  the  view  of  partnership,  cannot 
be  supper te<l  as  a  legal  contract:  nor  can  a  partnership 
between  attorneys,  where  one  of  them  is  not  duly  qualifiift, 
be  sustained.  A  partnership  for  importing  prohibited 
g«-ods.  or  making  time  bargains  in  the  funds,  would  be  held 
illegal  and  invalid,  not  less  than  a  partnership  for  keeping 
a  disonlerly  house,  or  robbing  on  the  highway,  or  for  acting 
plays  within  such  distance  from  London  as  is  forbidden  by 
■tatute. 

A  person  may  stipulate  not  to  bo  a  partner,  but  if  he 
shares  the  profit  with  those  with  whom  he  stipulates,  he 
becomes  a  partner  so  far  as  relates  to  his  liability  to  a  third 
party.  And  if  persons  be  known  to  share  the  profits  of  a  trade, 
It  in  presumed  that  they  are  partners,  and  as  such,  liable  to 
all  who  deal  with  the  firm,  whatever  be  the  private  agreement 
among  themselves.  But  they  may  repel  the  presumption  of 
partnership  by  showing  that  the  legal  relation  of  partnership 
among  themselves  does  not  exist.  If  a  person  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  in  a  business,  or  in  any  other  way  consent 
to  appear  as  a  ]^artner,  he  will  be  so  considered  with  respect 
to  other  jx^rsons,  whatever  may  Xm  his  agreement  with 
the  firm:  and  he  will  be  equally  res]>onsible  to  third 
parlies  with  the  other  partners,  although  he  may  not  receive 
or  be  entitled  to  receive  any  of  the  profits.  The  ground  of 
this  rule  of  law  is  clear  and  reasonable:  a  person  must  be 
considered  bound  by  a  contract,  if  he  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  other  contracting  parties  belie\e  that  he  is  a  ])arty 
to  the  contract ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  a  man  who  allows 
his  name  to  appear  as  a  member  of  a  firm,  as  to  all  contracts 
and  dealings  \\\\w\\  arc  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm. 

A  partnership  at  will  is  one  which  continues  ns  lon:^  as 
the  parties  live  and  are  able  and  wiUinu  to  continue  it:  a 
partnership  fur  a  fixed  term  continues  for  the  term  if  the 
parties  live  and  are  of  lej;al  capacity  to  continue  it.  A  part- 
nership at  will  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  expressed 
wdl  of  any  member  of  it,  a  rule  \Uiirh  is  derived  from  the 
Roman  law,  and  which  is  a  neres.sary  conse(}Uenco  of  the 
nature  of  the  partnership  contract.  In  such  case  the 
partnership  \^  dissolved  immediately  upon  notice  {^iven 
i)\  any  of  the  partners.  The  effect  of  such  dissolution 
is  to  stop  all  new  partnership  dealings  or  contracts;  but 
the  partnership  still  continues  ft»r  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting all  contracts  already  made,  and  all  dealings  or 
undertakings  already  commenced.  On  such  dissolution, 
ail)  partner  is  entitled  to  have  the  whole  partnership 
a!oi'k,  and  the  interest  in  the  premises  on  whieli  the  busi- 
ness i«   carried  on,  coQV«rtcd  into  money,  and   to  re- 
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ceive  his  share    of   the  produce.     In  all  ra««».  It  i\^ 
natural  death  of  a  partner,  the  partnenilup  i^  di««.i\ri 
a  rule  also  derived  from  the  Roman  lav,  a»  alrvofit  tuuij: 
it  is  also  dissolved  by  a  partner's  civil  death,  as  bi»  ou:li«ri. 
or  attainder  for  treason  or  felony ;  fur  an  outlaw.  be:ng  ieii 
in  law,  incapable  of  entering  into  any  contract,  briuf  inc  ut 
suit,  or  holding  any  property,  a  portnenhip  in  ubicfa  h*» 
engaged  is  therefore  dissolved ;    and,  strict!)  spcttku^  lb 
whole   property  is  forfeited  to  the  crown;    fur  as  the  k«^ 
never  becomes  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in  oommuo  «i;b  las 
other  partner,  the  crown  takes  the  whole ;    but  ihit  nfic 
is  seldom  enforced  against  creditors  or  innueent  FortiBt. 
A  marriage  of  a  feme-sole  trader  is  also  a  disnuluiMa  d  t 
partnership  at  will.    A  partnership  for  a  term  naf  be4*- 
solved  before  its  expiration  by  the  mutual  cobmM  c/  \im 
parties,  by  the  decree  of  a  court  of  equity,  or  bf  Ife  fauk- 
ruptcy,  outlawry,  or  fidony  of  any  of  the  parti  A  cout 

of  equity  will   in  some  cases  dissolve  a  nartifev        «a  lir 
ground  of  incurable  insanity  in  one  of  tlie  pa 
partner  may  agree  that  u|K)n  his  death  the  bu 
carried  on  beyond  the  legal  period  of  diaaoiui 
hands  of  his  children  or  other  third  parties,  but 
t^erly  an  agreement  for  a  new  fiartnership.     1 
be  relieved  from  future  liabilities  to  third  p 
notice  to  them  and  to  the  world  in  general  tua»  u 
iiership  has  ceased ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  dormant  p 
none  of  the  creditors  know  that  he  is  a  partner,  no  i 
his  retirement  from  the  firm  is  necessary ;  and  if  it  b 
to  some,  notice  to  such  only  will  be  sufficienl. 
death  of  a  partner,  notice  of  the  diMoluUon  to  tbiidp 
is  unnecessary. 

Partners  are  joint  tenants  in  the  stock  and  all 
yet  there  is  no  survivorship  in  equity,  or,  as  it  bmbtca 
at  law,  in  such  part  of  the  stock  as  is  moveable.    L'dob  ■■ 
decease  of  a  partner,  his  personal  rcpresentatif^  ' 
entitled  to  bis  share  of  the  moveable  slock  and         a 
they  thereupon  become  in  equity,  and,  as  il  has  wni  m^ 
at  law,  tenants  in  common  with  the  surri        ■        i 
If,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  purcbi  us 

the  purposes  of  a  {artnership,  they  a^  omvcfiA  ■ 
the  partners  as  tenants  in  common,  and  one  of  ihf  fv^ 
ncrs  should  die  intestate,  the  legal  estate  in  Ui  uara 
will  descend  to  his  heir,  who  will  be  tenant  in 
with  the  other  partners.  If  the  lands  ven. 
to  them  as  joint  tenants  there  will  be  no  snmT 
in  equity ;  and  it  becomes  then  a  ciuestion  «1  ■ 

the  death  of  a  joint  trader,  who,  witli  his  pari         wm-' 
purchased  lands  for  the  purpose  of  the  trade,  b»  MBit' 
descend  for  the  benefit  of  his  heir  or  bis  next  of  kin; 
better  opinion  seems  to  be,  although  the  v         ba»  *<■ 
been  decided,  that  although  the  legal  es      r  i 

property  purcha>ed  by  partners  for  the  purpura  •■ 
trade  will   go  in  the  ordinary  course  of  deioeal, 
etiuitable  interest  will  bo  held  to  be  part  of  the 
ship  stock,  and  distributable  as  personal  estate. 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  upon  tbe  por^ 
lands,  they  may  be  expressly  conveyed  so  as  to  bi 
held  as  real  estate,  and  descend  to  the  hein 
partners. 

It  sometimes  hap{)ens  that  one  person  snppUtt 
for  un  adventure,  and  another  only  his  ti 
and  credit;  yet  if  in  the  agreement  between  tht  pvo» 
there  are  words  which  imply  a  joint  undertakifi  tteie 
wonls  are  evidence  of  an  intention  to  shm  JHtflj  tka 
goods  and  also  the  profits  of  them. 

There  is  un  implied  obligation,  in  the  absence  ef  ayns 
stipulation,  among  partners  to  use  the  ptopertj  Ibr  At 
benefit  of  all  of  them :  and  any  fraud  on  the  psil  4 
one  ])artner,  either  by  misapplication  of  the  partambf 
fund  or  in  any  other  way,  is  a  matter  of  vbicn  acvisrtd 
i>quiiy  will  take  cognizance.     No  ))artner  bas  a  < 

engage  in  any  business  or  speculation  which  must 
sarily  deprive  the  partnership  of  bis  time,  skilU  and  i 
because  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to  devote  bimsdf  to  \m 
terest  of  the  firm.    It  is  the  duty  of  eacb  partner  to 
precise  aicounts,  and  to  have  them  always  ready  for        >- 
spection  of  his  co-partner.    Each  partner  is  lial      ■ 
performance  of  all  contracts  of  his  co-partners,  in  ■■■ 
manner  as  if  entered  into  personally  by  h irately        »■ 
they  relate  to  matters  which  are  within  tbe  objcm 
purposes  of  the  partnership.     If  the  parties  to  tbe  ea      • 
of  partnership  do  not  regulate  it  br  esnress  slii 
amongst  themselves,  the  coulraety  i 
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Rations,  will  be  implied  and  enforced  by  the  rules  of  law 
ipplicablc  to  persons  in  such  relative  situations ;  and  where 
he  contract  does  not  reach  all  the  duties  and  obligations, 
rach  omissions  will  be  supplied  by  the  same  rules  of  law. 
rhough  partners  may  have  entered  into  a  written  agreement 
which  specifies  the  terms  on  which  the  joint  concern  is  to 
be  «irried  on,  yet,  if  there  be  such  a  course  of  dealing  as 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  agreed  to  change  the 
terras  of  tljc  original  written  agreement,  they  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  done  so.  For  instance,  if  the  agreement 
be  that  no  partner  shall  draw  or  accept  a  bill  of  exchani^e 
in  his  own  name,  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  others, 
yet,  if  they  afterwards  adopt  a  practice  of  permitting  one 
of  them  to  draw  or  accept  bills  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  others,  it  will  be  held  that  they  have  so  far 
'aried  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement.  The  transac- 
ions  of  partners  are  always  to  be  looked  to  in  order  to  de- 
ermine  between  them,  even  against  the  written  articles, 
hat  clauses  in  tliose  articles  will  not  bind  them.  It  is  im- 
o?«ible  to  stale  all  the  varieties  of  stipulation  which  are 
itruduced  into  partnership  articles ;  it  will  be  sutiicient  to 
jpeat  that  within  the  limits  before  laid  down,  the  parties 
»«iy  enter  into  such  stipulations  as  they  please. 

One  partner  may  maintain  an  action  of  covenant  against 
s  co-partner,  whether  the  covenant  be  for  the  payment  of 
oney  or  the  performance  of  any  act  for  commencing  or 
tablishing  the  partnership,  or  for  the  performance  of  any 
the  articles  after  the  partnership  has  commenced;  and 
arlequate  compensation  for  the  breach  cannot  be  had  at 
w,  a  court  of  equity  will  enforce  a  specific  performance  of 
e  covenant  itself.  Courts  of  law  do  not  allow  actions  of 
bt  by  one  partner  against  another  for  money  due  upon 

pie  contract,  as  for  money  laid  out  by  one  partner  for 
>«     purpo>es  of    the   partnership.      The   partner  who  is 

rieved  must  therefore  enforce  his  remedy  by  action  of 
p^^unt,  or  by  an  application  to  a  court  of  equity,  by  filing 
bill  ibr  an  account  and  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership. 

partner  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  debt  against  bis 

►-partner  for  work  and  labour  performed,  or  money  ex- 

3Dded  on  account  of  the  partnership;  if  therefore  he  has 

claim   upon    his  co-partner  for  a  sum  of  money  due  on 

ount  of  the  partnership,  but  not  constituting  the  balance 
1  A  separate  account,  or  a  general  balance  of  all  accounts, 
is  only  mode  of  recovering  the  amount  is  by  an  action  of 
3Count,  or  by  a  bill  in  a  court  of  equity  praying  for  an  ac- 
>unt,  and  usually  also  for  a  dissolution.  If  it  turn  out 
lat  an  undertaking  is  impracticable,  as  if  a  machine,  for 
le  working  of  which  the  partnership  was  entered  into,  will 
ot  answer  the  purposes  intended,  and  so  the  object  of  the 
arties  is  frustrated,  or  if  either  party  commit  fraud,  or  gross 
sts  of  carelessness  or  waste  in  the  administration  of  the 
trlnership,  the  party  aggrieved  has  a  right  to  a  dissolution, 
nd  the  same  will  be  decreed  in  equity.  A  partner  is  also 
cititled  to  an  account  of  the  partnership  assets  against  his 
>-partner,  but  it  was  formerly  held  that  he  could  not  have 
;  pending  the  partnership.  If  therefore  he  filed  his  bill 
HT  an  account,  it  was  also  necessary  to  pray  for  a  dis- 
ilution.  It  is  now  considered  that  a  partner  may  have 
ich  an  account  on  stating  a  proper  case,  without  asking 
►r  a  dissolution  ;  but,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
'hich  a  partner  files  a  bill  for  an  account  of  partnership 
ealings.  It  will  seldom  happen  that  it  will  be  his  interest 
ot  to  pray  fur  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership.  Where 
ne  partner  has  committed  such  breaches  of  duty  as 
•onld  warrant  a  decree  for  a  dissolution,  a  court  of  equity 
nil  interfere  summarily  by  injunction  :  as  where  one  part- 
ler  has  involved  the  partnership  in  debt,  or  has  himself  be- 
ome  insolvent,  the  court  will  restrain  him  from  drawing, 
ccepting,  or  indorsing  bills  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  from 
eceiving  the  partnership  debts,  and  from  continuing  to 
arry  on  the  business  by  entering  into  new  contracts.  It 
fdl  also  restrain  an  action  brought  by  one  partner  against 
lis  co-partner  on  a  separate  and  private  account,  upon  pay- 
ment by  the  latter  of  the  money  into  court.  So  it  will  re- 
strain the  application  of  the  partnership  property  to  a  use 
ftot  wan  anted  by  the  articles;  or  an  execution  against  the 
partnership  property  for  the  separate  debt  of  one  partner. 
A  court  of  equity  will  appoint  a  receiver  where  one  partner 
excludes  another  from  taking  such  part  in  tho  concern  as  he 
•  entitled  to  lake,  an<l  will  do  this  even  with  a  view  to  the 
continual  ion  of  the  co-partnership,  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
<omplainmc;  partner,  although  such  a  step  is  usually  taken 
'^ith  a  view  to  a  dissolution  and  winding  up  of  the  partner- 


ship affairs.  Whether  the  party  applying  for  a  receiver 
wish  a  continuance  or  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  be 
must  make  out  such  a  case  to  induce  the  court  to  interfere, 
as  would  authorise  a  decree  for  a  dissolution. 

Generally  speaking,  one  partner  has  an  implied  authority 
to  bind  the  firm  by  contracts  relating  to  the  partnership, 
and  ho  can  do  this  by  mere  verbal  or  written  agreements, 
or  by  negotiable  securities,  such  as  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes.  One  partner  may  pledge  the  credit  of  the 
firm  to  any  amount ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  A  dormant  partner  is  in  all  cases  liable  for  the  con- 
tracts of  the  firm  during  the  time  that  he  is  actually  a  part- 
ner; and  a  nominal  partner  is  in  the  same  manner  liable 
during  the  time  that  he  holds  himself  out  to  the  world  as 
a  partner.  Partners  can  make  no  arrangements  among 
themselves  which  will  limit  or  prevent  their  ordinary  re- 
sponsibilities to  third  parties.  The  power  of  one  partner, 
above  alluded  to,  to  bind  his  co-partner,  is  implied  in  law, 
no  express  authority  from  the  latter  being  necessary  for 
that  purpose;  and  in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange,  it  exists 
by  custom  which  has  been  judicially  recognised.  One 
partner  may  give  a  guarantee  for  himself  ana  his  partners, 
and  the  firm  will  be  bound  by  it,  if  it  be  made  in  a  matter 
relating  to  the  partnership.  The  act  and  assurance  of  one 
partner,  made  with  reference  to  business  transacted  by  the 
firm,  will  bind  all  the  partners.  A  partner  will  also  be 
liable  in  respect  of  a  fraud  committed  by  his  co-partner,  if 
committed  in  the  capacity  of  partner,  in  contracts  relating  to 
the  co-partnership,  made  with  innocent  third  persons. 
Thus,  if  a  partner  purchase  goods  such  as  are  usea  in  the 
business,  and  fraudulently  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  the 
innocent  partner,  provided  there  be  no  collusion  between  the 
seller  and  the  buyer,  is  liable  for  the  price  of  the  articles. 
But  partners  are  not  liable  for  the  wrongs  of  each  other, 
excepting  where  one  partner  acts  as  the  servant  of  the  rest, 
in  which  case  the  whole  of  the  partners  are  liable  to  the  con- 
sequences of  any  wrong  he  may  do ;  and  they  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  altogether,  or  one  may  be  sued  alone  for  the 
whole  of  the  damage  done.  One  partner  has  no  implied 
authority  to  bind  his  co-partner  by  deed,  yet  if  he  execute 
a  deed  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  in  the  presence  of  and  with 
the  consent  of  his  co-partners,  it  will  bind  the  firm.  It  seems 
that  a  release  by  one  of  several  partners  to  a  debtor  of  the 
firm  binds  the  firm  ;  but  if  such  release  be  fraudulent,  it  will 
be  set  aside  by  a  court  of  equity ;  and  even  a  court  of  law  will 
interfere  to  prevent  a  fraudulent  release  from  being  pleaded. 

Where  no  time  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  partnership 
for  its  commencement,  the  liabilities  of  the  firm  will  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  the  deed ;  but  in  adventures,  unless 
the  parties  have  previously  held  themselves  out  as  partners, 
the  liabdities  commence  from  the  time  fixed  by  the  contract. 
An  in-coming  partner  is  not  liable  for  debts  contracted  before 
he  joined  the  firm,  but  if  he  pay  any  of  the  old  debts  or  interest 
upon  them,  or  does  other  special  acts,  he  may  render  him- 
self liable  in  equity.  In  an  adventure  an  in-coming  part- 
ner is  not  liable  for  the  price  of  the  goods.  When  an  in- 
fant partner  comes  of  age,  and  does  not  disaffirm  the  part- 
nership, if  he  wish  to  avoid  being  liable  for  the  future 
debts,  he  must  give  the  creditors  notice  of  his  disaffirm- 
ance :  but  for  the  past  contracts  he  cannot  be  sued  unless 
ho  promise  to  pay,  or  his  ratification  of  the  debts  contracted 
in  infancy  be  made  in  writing.  On  the  retirement  of  an 
ostensible  partner,  notice  of  his  retirement  must  be  given, 
or  he  will  be  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  continuing  firm 
for  subsequent  contracts  made  by  them,  and  such  notice  is 
usually  given  in  the  Gazette;  but  notice  in  the  Gazette 
will  not  bind  creditors  who  are  not  shown  to  have  seen  the 
notice.  Third  persons  have  a  claim  against  a  dormant 
partner  for  contracts  entered  into  by  the  firm  while  he 
was  a  partner.  This  claim  is  founded  on  such  dormant 
partner  being  actually  a  partner;  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
necessary, on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  between 
an  ostensible  and  a  dormant  partner,  to  give  notice  of  the 
dissolution  to  the  creditors,  in  order  to  protect  the  latter  from 
subsequent  contracts ;  for  when  the  dormant  partner  has 
ceased  to  be  a  partner,  he  is  relieved  from  all  future  liability. 

It  is  collected  from  the  majority  of  cases  that  a  partner- 
ship contract  is  joint  (not  joint  and  several)  both  at  law  and 
in  equity.  Upon  the  death  of  a  partner  therefore  the  legal 
remedy  against  him  in  respect  to  the  joint  contract  is  extin- 
guished, and  the  creditor  can  maintain  an  action  against 
the  surviving  partners  only.  But  the  rule  of  equity  as  ap- 
plicable to  partners  with  respect  to  third  parties  was  consi- 
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(loivit  i<)  1)0  tti:it  the  joint  dchts  shi}uld  ho  satisfied  out  of  ruptcy.  Separate  estate  is  that  in  uhicb  the  partneri  on 
tjic  j>)iiit  estate;  if  that  were  insuflicieiit,  then  stihject  ea('h>oi)nrately  ititcrenteil  at  thattiiiic.  Juiiitdebtaare  t!k9M 
to  the  ela.ins  uf  their  >eparatc  crediii  rs  out  of  their  so-  .  for  wliich  an  aeiiuii,  if  bruu;{ht,  inu^t  be  brought  a;ratii»t  «U 
parato  estates  proportionally;  and  if  any  of  thoni  weru  '  the  partners  constituting  the  lirm ;  in  all  ca^a  tbe;«&at 
insolvunt.  then  out  uf  the  remaining  separaio  e>tatcs  propor-  '.  when  a  partner  biH;omu:>  liable  for  a  debt  cuntiactcd  by  hm 
tionally.  But  the  ease  of  Devcttftieft  v.  Sohi»»  (1  Mer.,  J2'J),  copartners,  a  joint  debt  is  created,  and  the  crtditor  Uajoctf 
sinee  afiirmed  on  appeal  by  I^inl  HruUf^ham  (iR.iiCiM.i'Jo),  ■  creditor  of  the  lirm.  Separate  debts  are  thoMs  fur  a  hid 
has  established  the  principle  that  a  partnership  contract  is  |  the  ci'editor  can  have  his  remedy  at  law  against  tbat|)ailD« 
several  as  well  as  joint ;  and  thit  a  partnership  ere.li'.or  may    only  who  contracted  them. 


have  recroursc  for  full  pa\nient  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  i 
partner.  And  the  same  judi^e  fSirW.  (irant)  who  decided 
that  case,  declared  that  a  partnerNhip  debt  has  been  treated 
in  equity  as  the  several  debt  of  each  partner,  thou'^h  at  law 
it  is  only  the  joint  debt  of  all.  My  this  decision  it  appears  ' 
that  a  joint  creditor  on  the  death  of  one  partner  obtains  a 
more  advantageous  remc<ly  against  his  estate  than  he  would 
have  had  against  his  separate  estate  if  livin<j^.     But  it  >eems 


Particular  ParinerxMps,  Joint-Stock  Compatiies,  Banh, 

Minos  f  and  Shijs, 


Joint-stock  companies  are  such  companies  ac 
corporated,  and  which  trade  upon  a  joint  ^tock.  All  tradisr 
associations,  however  numerous,  and  although  unsapponiA 
by  charter  or  act  of  parliament,  are  legal,  pruvidcd  UHrpor- 
poses  be  legal,  and  provided  they  do  nui  alUsart  It  nei^ 


doubtful  M  bother  this  point  can   be  considered  as  finally  ,  cise  the  privileges  of  a  corporation,  such  as  lbs  power  of 
settled.  makint^  their  shares  transferrable  at  the  will  of  llKkUcr. 

It  has  been  before  said  that  notice  of  the  decease  of  a  If  a  man  execate  the  deed  of  settlement  of  a  eQBfwi  gr 
partner  to  the  creditors  of  the  firm  is  not  necessary  to  free  association  of  individuals,  or  if  by  his  letters  or  adaauuM 
his  estate  from  future  liability  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  one  of  it  can  be  proved  that  ho  was  really  a  partner  aeogrdm;  It 
the  surviving  partners  be  executor  of  the  decca>ed.     A  de-    the  terms  of  that  deed  ;  or  if  he  be  proved  to  have  doM 


ceased  partner  sometimes  directs  his  executors  to  continue  '  of  managomenl ;  or  if  he  become  a  director,  or  othcrviw  kU 
tiie  trade ;  in  that  case  his  estate  Will  be  liable  to  the  extent    himself  out  to  the  world  as  a  partner,  he  is  legally  a  partwr 
to  which   he  directs   his  assets  to  be   employed.     If  the    in  the  company.     The  most  coiicluAive  cvideuce  of  partacr* 
executor  exceed  that  limit,  he  becomes  per^oually  respon-    sliip  is  the  signing  of  the  deed  of  settlemeot.     Bui 
bible.  signing  of  a  prospectus  of  an  intended  coiDpaoyd 

In   actions  by  partners,  all    th.c    partners  may,  and   all  i  make  a  man  liable  to  third  |>ersons. 
ustensiblo  partners  must,  join  as  pluintiiVs,  unless  the  con-  |      The  partners  in  joint-stock  companies  are  of  twoi 
tract  upon  which  the  action  is  brought  be  in  writing  under  I  ono  consists   of   directors,  trustees,   and  othcn  y 
seal,  when  only  those  partners  who  are  included  can  sue  |  actively  employed  in  conducting  the  runcerii ;  the 
thereon.      But  if  a  contract  not   under  seal   be  made  by  •  a  number  of  persons  who  take  little  or  no  part  in  sti 
some,   for  the    benetil   of    themselves   and   others,    those    nagemcnt,  and  many  of  whom  become  shareholilos  fu: 
for   whose   benefit   it    is   made,   as   well    as  those   whose    sake  only  of  a  profitable  investment  of  liicir  bomj. 
names   api;.ear  on   the  contract,  may  sue.      Parties   to  a  ■  general  conduct  of  the  trade  falls  upon  the  dirccldn^ 
legal  partnership  cannot  recover  upon  an  illegal  contract,  •  the  more  particular  tran»actions  arc   usually  naoaccd  faf 
although    its   illegality,  at   the   time    it  was    made,  were  j  paid  agents  who  are  not  shareholders.   The  funds  and  ot*^ 
only  known  to  one  of  tl;e  members  of  the  firm.     Persons  \  properly  of  the  company  are  vested  in  the  trustees    ' 
who  may  lei^ally  be  partneis  in  foreign  countries,  as  bus-  !  deed  of  settlement  is  a  covenant  made  between  a  few  of  loi 
hand  and  wife.  <-annot  sue  herj  a^^  pariner>,  tor  by  the  law  of    shareholders  chosen  as  trustees  for  that  purpose  aoi  1^ 
Kngland  husband   and  wife  are  not   permitted   to  sue  as    others;  by   which  each  of  the  latter  covenants 
partners.     On  the  other  hand,  partners  trading  abroad  in    trustees,  and  each  of  the  trustees  covenantH  with        icmm 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  partnership  here,  may  sue  as  .  the  shareholders,  for  thu  due  performance  uf  •  KDa  ol 
partners  for  consignments  sent  to  this  country,  though  they  .  articles  which   are  specifically  set  fortli,  and  vhich  p 
cannot  sue  as  partners  at  the  place  of  trading  by  reason  of    out  the  duties  of  the  trustees,  directors,  and  auditan: 
the  ))articular  law  of  that  place.    The  construction  of  con-  i  fine  their  powers,  and  all  other  necessary*  matten.    Ik  m 
tracts  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  j  matters  which  might  have  been  provide<l  by  the  deelUl 
are  made ;    but  remedies  must  be  pursued  by  the  means  '  are  not,  the  general  law  of  partnership  prevails^    U 
pointed  out  by  the  law  of  the  country  \ihosc  tribunals  are    therefore  there  be  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary*,  e 
appealed   to.     The  laws  of  the  country  where  the  contract  ;  prietor  has  a  right  to  have  free  access  at  all  «  m> 

was  made  can  only  have  a  reference  to  the  nature  of  the    books  of  the  company, 

contract,  not  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  it.  If  partners  have  |  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  partnerships  that  a  p 
occasion  to  prefer  an  indictment  relating  to  the  partner- '  cannot  assign  his  interest  so  as  to  make  a  stra  rap 
ship  property,  such  property  may  be  stated  in  the  indietnuJit  :  In  order  therefore  that  the  shareholders  of  l  •  i^ 

ns   belonging  to  one  of  them   by  niime.  and  to   another    pany  may  heabletodothis,  there  must  bea  proviMUM  msi 
or  others,  as   the  case  may   be.     But   though   it   is   not    elFect  in'tlie  deed.     But  as  these  shares  cannot  be  I 
ncrcssary  to  iianio  all  the  partners,  yet  \\here  there  are  :  transferred  at  the  sole  will  of  the  holder,  prxirifioiu 
other  partners,  that  fa<:t  should  appear  in  the  indictment,    inserted  in  the  deed  for  giving  due  notice  to  thei      bm 
or  the  prisoner  must  b^*  ac(iiiitted.  the   intendwl  tran^fer  or  assignment.     If  a  pai »; 

A  whole  firm  may  become  bankrupt,  or  some  or  one  only    signed  the  deed  wi>hes  to  retire  from  the  i*oncerD.hi 
of  the  partners  may  become  s«»,  whiUt  the  remaining  mem-  j  conform  to  the  stipulations  of  the  deed,  vshvch  \  m^ 

hers  may  be  solvent ;  but  those  only  of  the  partners  who  have  !  vides  that  any  proprietor  shall  be  permitted  loraMn  a 
committed  acts  of  bankruptcy  are  to  be  deemed  bankrupts;  ,  payment  of  a  certain  sum  in  res|>ect  of  his  ahaic  i»r«a 
and  to  constitute  two  or  more  bankrupts  under  a  single  fiit,  j  giving  notice  to  the  directors.     The  legatees  oi  oC  La 

lliero  must  be  evidence  of  joint  trading.     Upon  the  bank-  j  of  a  shareholder  become  beneficially  entitled  Um 
ruptcy.  the  whole  of  the  bankrupt's  property  veMs  absolutely  ;  in  the  company  upon  his  decease,  but  neithvi 
in  the  assignees,  who  have  the  same  remedy  by  action  for  the  |  executors  or  administrators  will  be  entitled  to 
recovery  of  the  debts  due  to  the  bankrupt,  and  f..r  the  redress  '  situation  as  a  partner,  unless  permitted  to  do  ao  by       wd 
of  all  civil  injuries  with  respect  to  the  pro|)erty  passing  to  them    of  settlement. 

under  the  fiat,  as  ihe  bankrupt  would  have  liad  if  no  fiat  had  j      The  private  property,  to  its  full  extent,  of  e*WT  I 
u»sued.     Accordnii:ly,  when  the  bankruptcy  is  separate,  the  !  of  an  unincorporated  trading  company  is  liable  forltbew 
solvent  partner.-*  join  with  the  a^-i^nee-*  in  an  action  for  tlie  :  debts  of  the  company.     Tlie  most  important  object  I 
rec«i\ery  of  the  joint  di»ht.s.     On   the  b.inkruptry  of  one  '  irainetl  bv  an  act  of  parliament  for  a  joint-slock  coma      i 
part ntr,  the  soUent  pailners  becume  tenants  in  foinmon    hv  the  cfansc  which  enables  it  to  sue  and  be  sued 
with  the  assignees  of  all  the  parinership  otfecis.     Upon  tlie    ti'ie  medium  of  one  of  its  officers;  vitlwul  which  i 
haiikru|)tcy  of  one  partner,  under  a  st'pnrate  fiat    issued    the  dilliculties  attendant  upon  suits  bv  or  against  s«« 
against  h.iu,  his  a'.siL.'Ui'cs  take  all  hi-*  separate  property  and    panics  are  beyond  calculation.      The  Court  of  Ch      « 
all  hi-,  interest  in  the  j.MUt  i»r..perty:  and  if  ajo.nt  fiai'issuo    hmever  seems  inclined  to  diminish  the  difficnlties.  lu 
ugain>t  all.  the  a>signees  take  all  the  joint  propiMty.aiwl  all    'i'.iylor  r.  Salm.ni,  l  M.  &  C.  i:U)  it  was  held  thai  iBi 
the   se]Miate   proj  eriy  <if  each   individual   partiuT.     Joint     by  tlie  dirertors  of  a  joint-stock  companv  on  behalf  of  JU- 
estate  i-  :h:it  in  which  the  i»artners  are  jointly  inlerr>ted  for    selves  and  all  other  >hareholder»  to  have  the  benefit  c/^ 
the  pur|Hj.^us  of  the  pui-lncr»Iiip  at  the  time  of  the  bank,  j  agreement  entered  into  by  an  agent  ojf  the  coDfany.  ^  ■ 


r  uod9<n3(I  n  .(a^^jnx  "I  'tuon^  t|iiM  Suoi^  jjo  Xjjtso  XijSBa 
I  JO  sposiii  jdiljHi  ii.)inAv  jnq  Vl^nuo  djo  sa||;  ipiqMUi 
^i(«>ii  8Ji»puls  o)  pnjvduioo  uaaq  sTjq  ^i  'snoiqnp  Xja.v  jseaj 
)i  dJc  II  U10.IJ  ^iiiFOj  oj  pof  oddns  sdScjUBApB  oqi  aiiq^  'oiuii 
jos«oi  pun  oiqnoj)  qanui  i^osnBO  %\  moqAV  o;  'sja^dABJ)  uodn 
ipaqo  B  SI  II  -oiusnil  piiu  iCToqijii  qioq  8|  'aoBdd  punojojd 
jo  omii  III  wiBjs  iiBado.ir.a  XuBoi  iii  pdojojiia  sb  'sjJodsfiBd 
jo  majsXs  snoijBXOA  luosojd  oq)  ^nq  f  X.nuno3  aq;  jo  X^ajBS 
aqi  joj  po.iinboj  aq  Xcui  iioipU)sa.i  jo  vios  aiuos  'X^iBiaadsa 
MA  JO  soaiii  III  piiB  f  pauojjsanb  aq  puuua  *jg  STjuiqt  }i 
R  *8jaii3ia.ioj  0)  aouBUjuipB  asnjaj  jo  ^impB  Xboi  a^B^s  AjaAd 
liqX  'suonouisoa  qons  opBAa  ubo  *Bpuauj  puB  Xauom  aABq 
iqA  *snoixouqo  jaAOA\oq  'suosjad^Bq)  pdAOJd  aABq  saauB)Sui 
noiaunu  mq  i  saA|asajoqi  ^uqBaauoa  jo  SuianpoJ^iii  xuojj 
aosjad  snojaiirrp  puB  Jadojdaii  s^uaAajd  )i  )Bq)  Bajd  aq; 

10  papuajap  uaaq  suq  ooipBJd  aqj^  •aracs^iji  jaqiBJ  aq  o\ 
dodi\^  jo^uanijuoo  aq)  uo  pAB-n  Xoq^  naqAi  s^aodssBd  oj  sb 
aofiBinSoj  oqj  pug  'uoi)oaioooi  papn j)sqoun  jo  oiopaajj  aq^ 
J  paaioisno3B  'sai-nunoo  oav)  asoqj  jo  saAiiBU  aqi  puB  i  bou 
luiy  UlJO^j  JO  sa]Bjs  paiuiQ  aq]  puBspUBisj  qspug  oqi  ajB 
ujinboj  loa  a.iB  sjjodssBd  q3iqA\  ui  sauiunoo  pasi|iAio  A\uo 
ilX  *Xjn]uaD  j[Bq  ]«bi  aqi  SuiJnp  snoijBxaA  puB  piSiJ  ajoui 
anni  amooaq  snq  ii  ]nq  'pio  si  siJodssBd  jo  ma^sig  oqx 
jodsfscd  B  q^iw  paqsiujnj  3uioq  ^noq^iAV  Xj)iinoa  uao  Jiaqi 
Snojqi  sa|iin  X^uaM)  ^aABj]  ^ouubo  sa)Bis  UBadojng  isoiu  jo 
lAUBU  9m  uaAg  -puoj  aip  uo  sassBd  aq  qoiqAv  uavo]  uosij 
:bS  AJdAajB  paiuadaj  saoipauios  si  Xuouiajoj  siqx  'Xaujnor 
q  uo  paaaojd  O]  paAvoi[B  si  aij  ajojaq  soiiuoqinB  jadojd  oqi 
[|  paumiBxa  si  qoiqAV  *4JodssBd  siq  Avoqs  o]  pa!()qqo  si  ja|iaA 
m  XjaAd  'aiBjs  uSiojoj  v.  jo  sua\oi  ja^uoaj  jo  S)jodino  aqj 
I  SuiAijjB  UQ  -UAvo  siq  qjiAv  aoBdd  ^b  aJB  ipiqA\  puB  'ssBd 
Pca  oq  qoiqA  qSnojq)  sai.nunoo  jaqjo  jo  sai^iJoq^nB  aq] 
»  aoiiaa]ojd  aqj  o]  unq  sapijuo  puB  'uoijbu  puB  jaioBJBqa 
it^  JO  jaqonOA  b  sb  sa.uas  pun  'jajcaq  aq]  jo  uoissajojd  puB 

B  'atUBUjns  'aoiBu  aq]  sa]Bjs  ]uaiunJop  b  qang  *d]Bis 
AG  siq  JO  |nsuoa  JO  ]uaSB  jo  jd]8iuuu  aq]  oioJj  )jodssBd 
iq  8uiB]qo  XiiBjauaS  'Suipisaj  uaaq  SBq  aq  ajaqM  Xj]unoa 

9ABa\  0]  saqsiAv  oqA\  jan3iajoj  y  'paoaojd  o;  spaa]ui 
q  qaiq.vk  o]  a)B]s  aq]  jo  ]uaSB  jo  ja]siuiui  aq]Xq  pauSis  ]Jod 
WBd  siq  OABq  ]snui  jaJBaq  aq]  'siqi  pauiB]qo  SBq  aq  uaq^ 
pBOjqB  o2  puB  ]i  aABa^  oj  Xj]unoa  ]Bq]  jo  pafqns  b  smoi^b 
piq.H  •AJ]unoo  B  JO  ]uaai]JBdap  aiuoq  aq]  jo'a]B]S  jo  Xjb] 
aiDa«  aq]  Xq  pau3is  uoissinijod  pa]uud  b  'XHOdSSVd 

Col     3  '9Dia.tffg  9J(iui9J,   8,]OOJ]q8l'3 

ivqosBj  ,  japun   'yonqjafjoatpan  99ipsijgiff   s^jaui^) 

•(/  A  'JOJ  I)  a|doad  siq  jo  uoi]baib8 
iqi  JOJ  ^siJqf)  JO  T|]Bap  aq]  jo  ^BoidX]  SB/uk  uoi]n]i]Bui  siqx 

•jias]i  qaiB|  fBqosBd  aq]  joj  Xip9]Badaj 
•HB  jnq  *]8caj  aq]  joj  X[uo  ]ou  pasn  si  jaAossBd  pjOM  aqx 

•(9  '01  -ni 
fuy  **qdasof  f  oi  Hl^^  7/'^^7)  P^OT[  9^^  ajojaq  ji  baba  o% 
•a  )saud  oq]  puB  'jsaAJrq  aq]  jo  s]injj-]8jg  aq]  sb  'tqSnojq 
«l  o]  SBM  ujoojo  jBoqs  B  ]SBaj  oq]  JO  XBp  puoaas  aqi  uq 
i^Z'll  'IlfAXX  qwn^)  sXBp  uaAas  aq]  jo  qoBO  uo  paJdj|o 
•q  0]  pa]uioddB  oiom  faDijiJOB^^  *aidoad  aqj  raojj  j|o  ]no 
iaioq  JO  X]{cuad  uo  'ua)ca  oq  O]  sb^  pBOjq  pduaABa\un  ]nq 
Qoa  pajsBi  isBaj  aq]  qaiqw  joj  sXbp  uaAas  aq]  Suijuq 

•SuuiJoui  aq]  \\\\  sjoop  jo  ]no  o2  O]  sbal  auo  ou 
wn  5  PURijdXSjj  oq]  jo  asoq]  oiojj  sa]qaBJSi  aq]  jo  sasnoq 
<p  qs^nSui]sip  o]  uSis  v.  sb  *]SBaj  aq]  jo  uoi]n]i]sui  ibuiSuo 
oi  ni  'papuajui  sbav  qoiq.tv  *sasnoq  aqi  jo  8]sod-joop  puB 
iq  aq]  uo  dossXq  jo  qounq  b  q]iA\  pai^juuds  sbai  poo^q  s]i 
f^\\\^  SBA\  qiuBi  oq]  iiaqAV  *osnoq  araBs  oq;  ui  na]Ba  aq 
]  fBA  ]i  JO  \\\i  piiB  'uoj^ciq  oq  o]  SBM  quiBi  iBqasBd  oqi  jo 
acq  B  ^ojsj  'posiotunojio  uoaq  pBq  Xaq]  ssapin  ;i  jo  aii«]JBd 
}  aia.id  *sja8uBJ)s  jo  sa]qaBjs£  jaqjaqA  *auo^  'Xaujnof 
JOJ  pajBdaJd  osoq]  sb  'spuBq  Jiaq]  ui  saAB]s  jiaq]  puB  'jaaj 
ipqj  uo  sooqs  Jioq]  *]Ji2  suio|  jiaq]  q]iA  •3uipuB]8  *a]SBq 

11  ]i  jBa  o]  ajaw  Xoqx  *]u.inq  aq  O]  sbm  ua]Ba  %ovl  sba  jBq] 
[B  :  XBp  ;xau  aq]  \\\y  ]ja|  oq  o]  sbai  ]T  jo  auoj^^  'sqjaq  Ja]]iq 
lUB  pBajq  panaABO|un  qiiAv  ua]B0  puB  *pa]SBOJ  puB  '(pa^ajd 
Ja]ui  X{snoijBA  si  qoiqAi  uoissajdxa  ub  /sSuiuaAa  oji)  aq] 
ia9ii]aq ,  'XiiBja]q)  i^niuaAa  aq]  ui  pa|iiTi  sbav  ]i  iiaqii  'qiuom 
iq]  JO  Xbp  qiM  aq]  \\\\  ^daif  sba\  ]i  puB  *q]Uoni  aq]  jo 
^*P  HIOI  ^^^  uo  (Xpuiofuoa  OM]  Xq  *i|bui8  aJOAk  sp|oqo8noq 
Up  ji  JO)  pioqasnoq  q»BO  Xq  pa]aoia8  sbai  *qsiuja[q  inoq]iA 
*9»i  ;sji|  oq]  JO  o]Bai  b  'piij  jo  •quiBf  y — :  uoi]Bjqoida  8]i 
01  poAJasqo  saiuouiajoo  aq]  ajoAV  Suimohoj  ot^x  'JS^^J  siq] 
feij  o]  aidiuox®M1  o]dn  o2  o]  so|Bai  Jiaq]  i^b  uo  ]uaquinauT 
iiA  ]i  •aui]saiBji  ui  sajiioB.isi  oq]  jo  ]uaaia|]]d6  aq]  Jaijy 
'^tq8joA\  JOJ  a^doad  aq)  jo  uoi]B30auoo  b  Xq  puB  'jnoqBi  \x& 
^ojj  eauauusqn  Xq  X[oq  XnBioadsa  sb  poAjasqo  ojaja  qaiqai 


'  JO  )s«|  pm  )tig  eqi  ^sXsp  uaAds  p9)69i  pint  <iBdX  psjovt  oqt 
JO  q]uom  )sjg  aq]  8I!a\  qaiqM  *ub8i^  jo  'qiqy  xiiuooi  aq]  jo 
Xbp  q](^i  aq]  jayB  3uiuaAa  aq]  uo  UB3aq  ]x  'snpoxg  aq) 
ajojaq  iqSiu  an]  uo  )dX3^  w\  pa.uasqo  ]sjy  SBi^  ]X  '{LZ  *?}X 
'poX3)  suBi]dXS;2  ^^^i^  UJoq-)sjy  aqt  Avais  aq  uaqAV  ]dXS2 
UI  6a]i|aBJSi  aqi  jo  sasnoq  aq]  joao  SuissbcI  s^pof)  a]BJouiau] 
-oioa  o]  paqsi^qB^sa  8B.ia  *sjiaf  eq]  jo  8[BAi]saj  [bhuub  ]BajS 
aajq]  aq]  jo  auo  'pBajq  pauaABajun  jo  ]SBaj  aq]  pa[iBO  os^b 


A  - 


*{vXj>vx  *Suuvd9  JO  'MOO  Sutssvd  v  *C5flU)  "HSAOSSVcI 

[aoioA  aiaaijv]     aOlOA  aAISSVJ 
(7,9ZI  'auio-^  \i9uomvj  pmip.fvj 

f9pVft^  t>fppVUOfS   Vjp  9UUU9S  U9d  dU0Ut3j\[   *I])Ol[Bf)) 

*Xjn]uaa  ]Sbi  aq]  ui  aoio*^  jo  qoanqo 
aq]  JO  sd]Biajd  p9qsin3ui]6ip  )soai  aq]  jo  auo  puB  '3uiujBai 
JO  ja]oaiojd  ]Baj3  b  8ba\  oji  'auaSn^  oouij^  uo  aijX3auBd 
IBjaunj  B  UBiiB]x  ni  d]OJM  puB  'sT^JOi^  jaq]o  ^BjoAas  po]ipd 
/ninaiji]uo^  snujniQ  Joqi'7,  aq]  'iuiub]uoj  q]iA\  jaq)a3o] 
'pasiAaj  lauoissB^  *anio'^  ]b  sauBjqii  aiiqnd  |Bdiauijd 
aq)  JO  auo  si  puB  /coiiaSuy,  aq]  paiX]8  si  qaiqAV  'XjBjqfi 
auy  Jiaq]  o]  pappB  puB  'XjajsBuom  m]sn3ny  aq]  Xq  q]Bap 
siq  ja\|B  pasBqaJud  aJdAk  si^ooq  si^x  *XjB.iqii  siq  0]ui  s^^JOAk 
Jiaq]  JO  XuB  ]ia]pB  o)  )ou  pjajBo  XjaA  sBi^  puB  '8]insaf 
aq]  0]  aipsoq  XiJBinai]jBd  sbm  oh  'pasodsip  Xpjnoo  \\xi 
]B  ]ou  puB  suoiuido  siq  JO  snoioBua]  XjaA  Suiaq  'suoi]Ba.ia][B 
]Udnbajj  pBq  aq  JdAa^oq  uioqAi  q]iAi  *'AIX  I^IP^uag  adoj 
q]iM  a]ijnoABj  )Baj3  b  SBAk  an  *^!JM  ^^  « suoi]diJ3Sui  oq] , 
JO  ]Bq]  JO  os|B  puB  saioiopBaB  UBqB]j  )soai  jo  jaquiaui  n 
SBM  lauoissBj  'lOZl  ui  •i]B0SBJj  ]B  poip  ajj  'UBOijBj^^  oq] 
JO  UBUBjqii  apBUi  sbm  lauoissej  iBuipjBQ  ggi\  uj  '99Z( 
'Boon'Tf  *'\^J  ,*iuoiZB]ouuy  iioo  oqai]uy  iuoizijosj,  <uoi]aai 
-foa  siq]  UI  8U0i]dijasui  aq]  paqsqqnd  'lauoissBj  0]]apauag 
'Moqdau  si|{  'mnasntu  Bpaoijoj  aq  ajaqM  ^ijbosbjj  )b  asnoq 
•Xj]unoa  B  psq  on  *6aiJBJodtna)Uoo  paujsai  jaq]o  puB  'miqa 
-UBig  *BniAoaojf)  *)jBUin^  'ipJBiias  'sin]jadnB^  qiiM  aoua 
-puodsdjjoo  OAiBuajxa  ub  dn  daa^  o]  puB  saipn]8  a]ijnoABj 
siq  ansjud  o)  ami]  punoj  aq  'sannp  asaq]  ^b  3uipuB)sq)iM 
-)0|^  Mdpi J  BpaB3Bdoj J  ap  uoi]BSaj3uoQ  oq]  jo  jaqaiaoi  b 
pa]UioddB  os^B  sbm  ajj  ^snsaqdg  jo  doqsiqqojB  jo  ai]i]  aqi 
q]iM  'iBUipjBa  B  puB  (Bjoijq  oq]  joj  XiBiajaas  ,  apBcn  sbm 
puB  *s£ii  UI  Buuai^  mojj  'paujn]aj  ajj  'SZil  'q^HDZ  *'^^^ 
/BuaAian  uj  si«opB3aT[  flBoqojsody  B]oy ,  papijua  'uoissiui 
ssiMg  siq  JO  iBUjnofB  a]OjM  lauotssBj  Msuuai^  o]  oiaunu 
SB  papaaoojd  aq  uaqM  'QZll  lUI  uiazni  jb  X]ioBdBO  ]Bq]  ui 
papisaj  aq  :  uopBjapajuoQ  0!]0AiaH  »qi  oj  oiounu  sb  mx 
]uaoouui Xq ]ua8  sbm  izi I  «!  inq 'saipnis a]ijnoABj  siq  pauins 
-aj  oil  •suoissiui  asoq] raojj amo'^  o)  ujn]aj  siq  uq  'Vlll^] 
uapBQ  JO  ssajduof)  aq]  o]  spjBMjoyB  puB  *ZILI  ^]  ]qooJ]fl 
JO  ssaj3uo3  aq]  o]  otaunu  \BdBd  pa]uioddB  sbm  on  -auii) 
araos  papisaj  aq  ojaqM  *puBH0H  o]  papaaaojd  oq  oouaq] 
mojj puB  'aauBJj{  o]  adod  aq]  Xq  luas  sbm  aq  soil  ^l  '^^ 
siq  JO  uam  pdUJBd[  Jdq]o  puB  uoonBjiuoj^  jo  )uapuodsajJoa 
b'  sbm  an  *SSW  PU^  8?|J0M  aajBOS  jo  AJBjqq  aiqBn\BA  b 
pa)adi|oo  puB  *8di]inbi]UB  jo  XpQ]S  aq]  puB  3uiujBai  \BaiBSBp 
ui  Jiasmiq  paqsiii3ui]sip  osib  ajj  'janoo  ]BdBd  aq]  japun 
saaigo  iBjdAas  ui  paXqdnia  8BA\  puB  'sjapjo  Xpq  poAiaaaJ  aq 
qoiqM  ja^B  'arao^  )b  paipn]8  *ouiqjQ  jo  Xqonp  aq]  ui  auojq 

-mossoj  jB  *ZHn  UI  ujoiq  'OOIN/aWOa  'liaMOISSVd 

/  *ai)ooJBU  aq  o]  punoj  ajv 

Xaq]  *8jaq]0  moj  b  puB  •Bpi]a)j  'j  /ranuBptiBi  s,UBiuqo]na  > 
pailBO  •Bjqni  BJoyissBj  ui  sb  •pa]BJ]uaouoa  uaqM  ]nq 
:  a[qBiaajddB  oq  o)  qqaaj  oo]  XuBnsn  ajB  japjo  aq)  jo  sai] 
-jadoid  oiqisuas  aqx  '^pJi  'luainoona  )ou  *Xjp  b  aABq  puB 
•sjaqraip  ]ou  ajB  8)UB|d  moj  b  sasBO  qioq  ui  'stijbiu  joqjo  \\b 
JO  OAisiipxa  'Xjbao  jouadns  8)i  Xq  puB  *UM0ja  sno)uaaiBi0 
JBifnoad  8)1  Xq  aiqBq8in3ui]Sip  si  )nq  'japjo  snodOB)iqjnan<3 
aq*]  o]  p©ui«  Xiasop  XiaA  s'l  BJauaS  jo  uoi)oauoo  siqx  'UBd 
IBdiouud  aq) sa)n]i)8U00 ]i  paapui qoiqM jo 'aaDVHOiiissvj 
jopjo  iBjn)BU  aq)  jo  adX)  aq]  sb  saAjas  jaMoy-uoissB j  aqx 

*pi)flDj  XiiBtiioB  aJB  auios  pUB  ']inJj  Jiaq) 
Joj  oniBA  ou  JO  ojB  jaAaMoq  XuBp|  *saoi  jo  SuunoABy  aq) 
JOJ  xBija]Bai  0]Baii8p  )60iu  aq)  q]iM  jauoi]oajuoa  aq)  saqsiu 
-jnj  sqnpa  'j  i®  ^V^^  )UB8Baid  aq]  puB  I  qsBqBpsa  )aaM8  aq) 
pa|[Ba'  81  )BqM  sjBaq  sinuojqBni  'j  t  BqojiJUBi  'j  jo  aanpojd 
aq)  81  saipux  %S9/^  oq]  jo  uomai-jft)BM  aq]  i  pBaq  s.pnqo  b 
SB  a3jrB|  SB  si  )injj  8]i  ojaqM  'H'^S  ^\  umoui|  \\&a  si  6iJB\nS 
-UBjpBtib  'cL  oq)  BiiJpBUBJO  jd  auiBu  aq)  *aopufx  -ianbuoq 
)ubj3bjj  b  jo  Suiqiamos  q]iA\  'Suiqsajjai  bub  poo  Suiaq 
spaas  aq)  sadopAiia  qaiqM  dind  aq)  jo  oauanbasuoo  ui  'p^iM 
moj3  Xaq)  ojaqM  8au)unoa  oq]  ui  paniBA  ojb  Xaq]  iBq]  )tnJj 
Jiaq)  JOJ  Xyaiqo  JOAaMoq  si  ]i  amospuBq  Xi^SuiiiiJ]?  ojb 
qaiqM  ^b  'BsoiaaoiBiy  puB  'BiBUiiBd  MounpXuo  'luopnoq  *Bsoai 
-©OBJ  'BOinjQOd  *8iinpa  •tiJBinSuBjpBnb  m^jbib  -j  oq]  Xijb| 
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III  [>[ia  'i(|Slui>)  oiqiuniiiiiiins  n  oi  tjnji  jsao  Siiiiqiriiuaii  iioyo  uayo  iiiin  paJtinitinii-iiooS  a  ui  ijaiac*  jo  «Mt  pui  u:|iif 
■ijuiriil^lDiiiiui  i[viuii  Jai|x  ']iinuttii<>3imj]jnB|j«l  iB.iid(ui  snfuaainu  aiii  toMuiloj  jo  Minaipu  lutuannj  luonnmb^ 
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'a|qiSi|p)U!  .{[JROio  an  lUDjnajSip  ijuomt^  inq  /ifKim 
ai*J|f  t^x  •  ■,'>"'i''>is  <')  I'uiimu  ui  nijiui*  SuiqiamiN  turn 
-najStji  JO  )|nj  tt  1[  BOinca  |ot  Ui^'auoiaJiQH,  paififrnW 
]vtoxu  j[iii{  'onbuaiinq  j|Bq  •  «!  iiioibhvj  jo  ^joa  pfa 
•iiijd  si]j.  -a[A)«  u«o  «|ii  JO  uoiiBQijqi  .-)t|i  pajati  oq  a(dBiu 
pun  nidaiaid  Rtii  oi  i«i(i  paniuips  vpiGAJdija  loouw^  ^u> 
itino.t  ttq  UI  'oqa  'iQlJnj     'oSt  iiq  jounua 


■II  Pi|i  JO  aitni  ai{i  Sutuunjaj  ui  041 
'.QlHod  jn  iCjiBiandsa  pus  'ipnii  jo  (i 


'iiliinA  siq  DAai|aj  o|  spuauj  etauaiijf  ■iuu.->[nnit  n^  p  wfa 
aqi  ]>a«iij.u  X|iu*]<ur:3  puG  'uoiiipuoa  nq  moij  WHmt 
-lioaui  ou  unj  aq  wiji  'Dlllll  IH*  lualnoa  aq  oj  p»m  n  ■> 
nq  iii([  -uojinilirap  uodii  Suijapjoq  uaijo  iijaiod  jei|i» 
o  UI  ojq  S|q  JO  t«aj  aqi  jiiaiii  aq  oiaqn  'u>rif  ■>■  pHJn 
-aj  sguajnJOijB  pun 'oi.iunii  ]Bdad  aqi  qiinatim)!  in  nw 
"II  'll'^IJd  fl  n  (japio  )[n3i  ii)iji:niaui>  piia  'alianoa  ,frwf 
ai|)  UI  unjij)  ID  paipnis  'mxiiij  jo  Xinuoa   aqi  m  'tum^ 


'iiaadiMjo  inua3  v  irijai 
if  i  'EC  '!!!  '-"lUO 


■aiajjafijii  n 

i.xcio'jn  'vx.i«'"« 

■rem;//  D//M#f  n^  "»  * 

cauaiuv      aniwjl"* 
Atp  inpuiq  !  pSAina  .tiiilil>I!>  inq  pua  'japuai*  "iaai 
■jf/nt)  31/1  iini/i  j»ijM/i  yjaiii  tti)  j$Hut  :  tna. 
mXuo)  ^>;  »/}>i'iif     'iiiioJis  'iiSjE]  ftifj     -aa.w  *       ■ 
'pno.iq  'aimapuui  fwx     'iiaSunj  ai||  an  qaiqa  '      m*  am 
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B  Xjuo  oq  0)  sjBaddB  ;i  ;nq  *bjo5[  mniBd^^  paifBO  snauui'j 
qoiqAv  *soi3od8  Joq;ouB  siq;  aiojj  6aqsin3ui;sip  ajj  'aau 
SB  oiqB)BiBd  SB  Si  niBj3  pd^toq  oq)  ;Bq;  sd)B)6  qSanqxa*^  'JQ 
qBiogauoq  ajoni  oJb  qaupv^  8Uibj3  osoq;  jo  uoi)BAi)ina  aq; 
o;  po)ins(in  puB  nojJBq  si  |i08  aq;  ajoqAV  jo  'Xj;uno3  aq;  jo 
s)]Bd  ujaq)jou  ;soui  oq;  ui  8b  ||oal  sb  'B|nBuiuad  aq;  jp  s)JBd 
snouiBiunoui  aq;  ;iqBqni  oqAV  asoq;  q)iAv  XiJBin3i;j«d  'srip 
-U|ii  oq)  q)i.w  ;aip  jo  opi)jB  ub  si  paas  aqx  *ouo  uajJBq 
X.iaA  B  ill  avojS  l\\i^  ;nq  *po8  asooj  'Xjp  *;q3q  b  ui  S)q3qdp 
;X  *Xj)iino3  ofoqM  aq;  joao  ajn)BJadaio;  jo  X;q6nba  ;Baj^  si 
ojaq;  uaqAv  'uosbos  Xuibj  aq;  ut  po)BAi;in3  sdojo  aq;  jo  auo 
SI  ;i  SB  •Bipuj  JO  s).iBd  ipi  ;sotniB  joao  uioq;  Xq  pa;BAi)|no  «i 
puB  *«lpui  JO  saAi)BU  aq)  jo  Dpojy  aq;  si  tunfvjnoiqojos  'j 

*aaa[Bd  aq; 
o)  SuiJoqpB  paag  '(saiBd  as-ioAUOo  auB|d  om;  aq;  o)  passajd 
Xjasoio  *pa.WAvoy.[  'paAiBA-?  si  aratqS  aqx  'poqoB);B  ajB 
S)dias|id8  oq)  uoiqAV  jo  apis  ouo  uo  *siqaBJ  pa^ids  snonui; 
-uoo  B  SuiABq  Xq  ;i|qBq  ui  poi?iJa;oBJBqo  si  snuo3  aqx  *X)ia 
-umtuoo  aq;  jo  sassBp  jojood  aq;  joj  pooj  sb  8aiJ)iinoa  ^Boid 
-oj)  Ul  pa;BAi)|no  suibj3  {{bois  aq;  jo  auo  suijoj  *uino]UBj 
JO  saiaaas  aoios  o^jq  'qoiqai  'sassB-iS  jo  snuaS  b  si  ')9Il!K  ^91 
sauiBU  iloajQ  aq)  jo  alio  uiojj  panBo  os  'WfnVdS/Vd 

[•siHOix]    -SIHO/IIISVd 

(•lAXX 

qoA  *'tuno£  'uis)  'Xujoq  njn|nojodo  'puBisj  opoq*^  jo 
sajoqs  aq;  raojj  saioods  ;uo3aj  b  paquasap  sBq  Ud;)oj^  -jpi 

(•SCSI  *fi9ojo90 
0;  suoi^nqujuoQ)  'xijba  b  o)Ui  paua^oiq;  ;ou  puB'aAoqB 
jBinSuB  Xia)n3B  q)noui  oq)  SniABq  ui  vossj^  niojj  sjajgiQ 

•pauo^oiq;  *q)oom8  Bnaunqoo  \  areq 
aq;  ;b  osn^o  ;BqA\omos  'OAaqB  jBin3uB  *oji)ua  q;noai  ia;Ba 
-ipqinn  soaii)oiuos  *po)ijjn;  naqg — -jafODuvf/j  oij9U9Q 

(*auiJBX5[)  'BUiBqBiv  'aujoqiq^ 
;b  spaq  XjBpja;  aq)  ui  |i8soj  punoj  ^uvwnjB^  XpuiBj  aq; 
UT  miq  Xq  pooB^d  puB  'viuvjaj^f  0;  paqpj  sipR®  iBpiuiBjXd 
aoios  JOJ  Bo^  Mi\[  Xq  paqsqqB;«a  snuaS  b  *vaHl/lSVcI 

*uoi)ipo  '0]f  *AT  -[OA  'JOioqaajXtQ  oj  uotftmmfuoj)  'aoBjd 
siq  Ul  piiB)«  pUB  u3i3j0A0s  aq)  jo  8do;8  oq)  ui  pBOJ)  sjooido 
asoq;  asuBoaq  ^^Sin^i  aq)  jo  ;ooj  aqi ,  *q«qs  Pd  w«!«J»J 
aq;  mojj  BqsBj  aAiJop  omog  i-ajv^upUQ  ^^^W^^WH 
•;oiaqjojx)  •sa)B)ua)od  uja;8B3  ;boj8  j"aq;o  puB  *|n3oi^ 
oq;  "Bisjaj  jo  Suiii  oq;  'un)|ug  ubuio))0  o^I  ^q  pomnssB 
01)1)  aq)  si  qoiqAv  puB  .'Sui^ ,  *qBqg  puB  /UBipjBuS  b  ,  *p«j; 
JO  punoduioo  B  SI  qoiqA  'qBqsipBj  \iXOK\  uBisja^  aq)  jo  uoi; 
-dnjjoo  JO  uoi]OBj)uo3  b  ajaAV  ;i  ji  sb  *pua  aq;  ;b  q  ub  q;iA 
qBqsB J  pJOAv  oi|;  a)iJAV  uayo  syjin'x  ^qj,  ***^!FMsb j  p^jiw 
ajB  sBqsBj  Xq  pojo;siuiuipB  saouiAoad  oqx  "tJusB  j  UBpndBQ 
po||Bo  SI  oq.vk  qBiimpB  q3iq  oq)  puB  'saouiAOja  jo  sjoujaAo8 
aq;  *a)joj  oq;  j6  sjooiyo  ;boj9  aq;  sb  qoris  'puBiuuioo  q3iii 
Ul  UBUi  B  joj  uoi;BUoddB  qsi^ijnx  «  'VHS Vfl  ^^  VHSyVJ 

[7.8  -d  <6NVIH 

-oxsiH    HKUKvzAg]      MOOIM/OHHO  aiiVIIOSVJ 

[ill  HHaKYxaiy]  '8911  '^'^  'J^U'^  Xi;joqs  paip 
aq  ;nq  *o)uaA0ua2  0;  adBosa  o)  paSqqo  Suiaq  japuBxaiy 
*ami;  ;joqs  b  joj  auio^  jo  uoissossod  !^oo;  axx  '^Oll  '<!'▼ 
*'in  japuBxaiy  0;  uoiiisoddo  lii  •'xouapajj  jojadnia  aq;  jo 
aouanijui  aq;  Xq  paioop  sbav  •adodi)uy  ''XIX  IVHDSVcT 

•Xjn)ua3  B  jiBq  Joj  paqspooiq  puB  aauapiA 
qanni  os  pouoiSBOOO  pBq  qoiqAv  pjjBnb  «  pa;Buinua;  snqx 
•Xiuo  oj;da3S  aq;  ;uq  *X)u6q)nB  iBn)uids  jo  BiuSisui  aq; 
*jaisojD  puB  9uu  aq;  asn  jaauoi  ou  pinoqs  jojadma  oil)  Xuonx 
-ajao  sjq;  ui  ;Bq;  ;nq  *raaq;  joj  aSBUioq  op  puB  jojadoia  oq; 
I  JO  puBii  oq;  ;b  BiiBSaj  jiaq;  OAiaaaj  pinoqs  'souoj  iboiuoubo 


S  V  J 


zoe 


s  V  J 


tqi  0)  Saipjooae  pa^oai^  Suioq  <tdoi|ttq  dqi  )«qi  pdaiSv 
miM  If      '8nis«ia{)  jo  jossooans  oqi   *'XX  snixqs^  japun 
'Zol\   <M  'osiuioiduiod  n  Xq  |)diuo8  vba  djnjiiBdAUt  aqi  jo 
aoi>s«)nb  oqx    'I  I  sni8B|aQ  Xq  papaaoans  ntiik  8{{     'SiBa.C 
uaaiqSia  jo  a)vayi)uod  Xuijo)s  isoiu  «  ja)jB  *8ni  'Ainnuof 
ui  poip  puB  'XiaixuQ  puB  anJi^uiBj  jo  \\\  \\9j  uoos  )nq  *aiuo^ 
oi    paujnjaj    \Bq38«^   *ajntjvdap   siq    iouV      'oiuaAauag 
JO  doqsiq  oqi  Xq  uibSb  pauMOja  aq  0}  jfasuiiq  pa«nBa  'aaio^ 
oi  ocuoo  .SuiABq  *XjuaH  puB  'o^uaAauag  o}  padBasa  'jani^l 
aq}  Xq  ami)  aoiBS  aqi  )b  pauaiBaaqi  pus  *Xjua|{  spjBAiO) 
aaua^inpui  siq  ,|0  asnBaaq   subuo'^  aqi  Xq  pa)[nBui   Xijb 
•uoBjad  uaAd  puB  patuBiq  *iBqascj      *auio>{  jo  aav  9\\\  q^iM 
uoi)Banb  aqi  ajQutuijai  o)  Xioix  O)  uibSb  paqajrain  'siaafqns 
pai|OAaj  Biq  paiBajap  SuiABq  'puu  'pi90  aq)  ida]|  jdAaAoq 
jojadiua  aq^    'Xjuoh  IsuiBiiJB  pa^fOAaj  B8U0)Bpnaj  UBouaf) 
inapiqjn)  aq)  jo  {BjaAOs  puB  'i(ouno3  UBaa^Bq  oq)  jo  b9ui 
•paaaojd  aqi  jo  paAoaddB  'XuBUUdQ  jo  osoq)  joauioi  uaAa 
puB  'X(B}i  puB  aouBj  J  JO  Ba)B|ajd  aqx     'Xsaiaq  b  sbal  BpuBq 
AB[  Xq  uauiqojnqa   lo  ajniijsaAUi  aq)  )Bq)  pajBjaap  smja 
)i  pue  'pauoiapuoo  A|uuiaiofi  6B.vv  ajn}i)saAUi  jo  %\\^u  aq) 
JO   uoiBsaa  BjBqasBj  *uoiiBjiaqqap  qanm  Ja^y     'Uiiq  Sui 
-isaioui  Jo3uT)Baiuniuaiooxa  Xq  jaq)ia  'jojaduia  aq)  O)  pjoii 
Biq  i|Bajq  UBqi  e)BoipqB  jaqiuj  p^noAk  aq  )Bq)  ami)  aniBB 
oq)  )B  uiaq)  o)  pajB^aap  on     'qajnq3  aq)  jo  )uauiSpnf  aq) 
o)  )onpuoa  Biq  )iuiqn8  o)  UBja)B'][  aq)  ui  jiaunoa  b  oiqaiassB 
oi  XJBBBaaaa  )i  )qdnoq)  [Bqaficj  puB  'XuBoijaf)  o)  paujniaj 
Xjuaxi  *AUocuajaa  aq)  Jaijy     'jojadoaa  aq)  oj  oamiifiaAui 
JO  )qSu  aq)  \\n({  b  Xq  dn  SuiaiS  *X|\BUOT)ipuoaun  Xiua}{ 
a)BJaaBuoa  o)  paiuaBUoa  pUB  'si3t)Bai)ua  jiaq)  o)*  papfaiX 
oq  %vi\  )B  ii)uu  *daiBo  UBOiJaf)  oq)  ui  uiiq  \\\m  sjaiiOB 
-ud  ajaA  moqA  jo  XuBoa  'Xdjap  Biq  jo  saauBJiBUomaj  aq) 
Xq  pafiBBSB  BBAk  aq  qaiq.^  A^uunp  *)Udiaauyuoa  jo  a)B)8  b  ui 
sqiuooi  OA)  X^jBdu  joj  pauiBOidJ  psqosBj     'spjoa  q)iA\  punoq 
puB  s)uauiBUJ0  iBoypuod  Biq  jo  paddu)8  'aiiq  jaijB  paSdBjp 
aq  uioqAk  'adod  aq)  jo  uoBjad  aq)  jo  uoissasBod  )da3|  jaAO 
-Moq  Xjua{|     niAVO)  aq)  jo  apis)no  dcuBO  Jiaq)  o)  ja)qSnBi6 
aiqBJapiBuoa  qiiAk  i^oBq  uaqt  aAOJp  pUB  *8JBipi08  UBUuaf) 
aq)  uo  iiaj  'jauosud  J0i)uod  Jiaq)  Sutaas  )b  pa)B)UJi  *atuo|i 
JO  a^doad  aqj  puB  *panBua  a({)na8  y     *adod  aq)  uo  Bpunq 
AB|  o)  Bjaip(08  UBGUjaf)  Biq  paj.ipjo  aq  'ziua^  jo  doqsiqqajB 
oq)  BBAV  uioq^i  jo  ouo  *6a)Biajd  uBoijac)  oxi\  jo  *piB3  si  )i 
*uoi)sd9dn8  aq)   )y      *aauBqdaioa  o)ui    adod  oq)  naiq^uj 
o)  pauiaua)ap  's)uaAa  ^b  )B  paujiojj  aq  o)  paqsiM  oqAi 
'ja))Bi  aq)  *jojadcaa  aq)  puB  adod  aq)  uaaAk)aq  BaSBSBam 
pa)Badoj  Jaijy    *X)iu9ip  {Buaduii  aq)  jo  jnopuaids  aq)  jo  poB 
BaAi)Bdojdjd  [BuadcDi  aq)  jo  )JBd  iBi)uassa  ub  bb  pa)ua$8jd8J 
Xaq)  )Bqii  aaunouaj  o)  )0U  uiiq  papBiiBjad  *8anuaAaj  puB 
BUiBOiop  Jiaq)  :i|sii  o)  duqiiALUn  *uoBjad  Biq  )noqB  aia;^  oqii 
sdoqsiq  uBoiJia^)  {BjaAas  )Baj  aq)  duomB  puB  Sijoiiiaunoa  Biq 
OBnBjaq  'ajn)i)saAui  jo  )qdu  aq)  dn  aAis  )ou  pinoAk  Xjuaji 
)Bq)  Xbb  sjaq)o   isdoqBiq  aq)  jo  uoi)i8oddo  oq)  O)  JSuimo 
*qojnq3  aq)  jo  6ai)iiBJodaia)  aq)  jo  uoi)Biounuaj  pasodojd 
*!H  lUny  10U  pinoa  {BqaBB([  )Bq)  Xcb  auiog     *Bja)UM  Bnoij 
-BA  aq)  Xq  pa)Biaj  X[)ua4ajgip  uaaq  aABq  BaB^napiBd  aqj. 
'jcuadma  aq)  a)BJoaBuoa  o)  pasnjoj  [BqasBj  puB  *j[)o  uai^ojq 
sBik  X)Baj)  aq)  )Bq)  SBAk  qaiqM  jo  )insaj  aq)  'aBiaioidcDoa  aq) 
Suiujaauoo  aaB^d  ^oo)  uoi)BUBidxa  ub  ajaq  )hg    *uBat)B^ 
oq)  JO  qajnqa  aq)  0)U!  uiiq  q)iAi  puBq  ui  puBq  p8ja)ua  puB 
'iuo)8na  o)  duipjoaaB  )aaj  s^adod  aq)  pasBiii  a^     '01 11  '^'^ 
'pauAOia  aq  o)  aoiou  )b  poALUB  Xjuan  aoi))  UBaoi  aq)  u| 
*)i  )sU!odB  pa)8a)0Jd  Aiiiuoj)B  '9jag  adjBi  jo  paBBdBBod  ojaAi 
oq.i\  *sdoti8iq  UBOuar)  aq)  XnBiaadsa  puB  'sdoqBiq  aq)  )nq 
*  *!  2ui5|Bui  ui  ojaauis  XiqBqojd  bbm  (BqasBj  pUB  'ifAa  aq)  jo 
100J  oq)  o)  )uaAk  iBsodojd  Biqj,    (-99  ^s^jjd^  •;«//  'Xjnaij 
.*•//  »tjvi/j9vj  viii    'l^M)     ,ou2uuiaiJBq3   jd  am!)  oq) 
00UI8  B.)ouud  jBinaaB  uio^i  paAiaaaj  sBq  \i  \\^  ajO)Baj  ^Bqs 
^JhiI3  aq)  *0in)!)BaAui  jo  )q8u  aq)   Baaunouaa  Xjua{|  jj 
*i)unoq  a)UAud  mojj  poAiaaaj  sBq  )t  qoiqjii  BuopBuop  aq) 
puB  Boqji)  B)i  Xiuo  uiB)ai  qoJtiqQ  aq)  )a'i     'qaJinqo  aq)  uo 
pa.i%0)fu)q  OABq  sjossaaapajd  siq  qatq.«i  *8J0UBm  puB  Sumo) 
'8dtq?)unoa  *Ba)BiABJdjBui  'Baiqanp  aq)  'papunoj  aJB  siqSu 
OBoq)  qoiqM  uo  suopBUop  aqi  auinsaj  wiq  )ai  'B)qSii  pSaa 
Biq  joj  spua)Uoa ,  *au  piBs  /aojadma  aq)  jj ,     •a)nd8ip   ui 
Ja))i!iu  aq)  jo  asiniojdwoo  a^qBuosBai  b  aq  o)  pajBdddB  )i:q.ii 
paBodojd  iBqasBj  •BiopcBsoqujB  s^adod  aqj  puB  miq  uaaii) 
-aq  ^oouajdjuoD  oiuos  jajjy     *jaqiBj  siq  bb  uioqqn)6  btj  sba 
oq  «?J4n)i)S0AUi  aq)  jo  uoi)<:anb  oq)  uq     'iojadoia  pauAOja 
JlOBLuiq  )a3  o)  aapjo  ui  *AuiiB  ub  q)iAi  Xibij  o)  papaaoojd 
aaqi  j»ij     -^Y  <JuaH  jo"  api)  aqj  Xq  BUBmjaf)  aq)  jo  Sui^i 
«B  po8i).»|nou3iDB  SBA  *ujiq  pdsodop  JSuTABq  'pUB  'Jaq)Bj  Biq 
)«u:c2u  pa)ioA3j  ^Biq)  jo  jiascuiq  KuqiBAB  *a!(BsauiBU  puB  uob 
B^.Ciaajj     *uoi)Batuiiuiuioaxa  jo  uriq  qsojj  b  paqaunB[  oq 
niocjtt  )8uib9b  *'\i  Xiua|£  iojadma  aq)  q)iA  '\ix  XjoSajQ  ^q 


unSaq  '88in)it«dAUi  oq)  )iloqt  |Miibo»  i«uS  M|i  ! 
9H  '6601  *<x*v  *jiBqa  \BdBd  aq)  idaaoB  0|  Qodn  po) 
)B  BBii  )nq  ^{asuiiq  pa|Bdauoa  uaAa  puB  'X)ia9ip  « 
an  -adod  paioa^a  bba  iBqo^Bd  "n  inM|i£\  jo  aimagi 
aq)  puB  q)uap  B,.CjoSajJ3  iayy  ^BUipiva  «  niq 
'*IIA  ^^^^O  ^^d  ^q  l>Odi)OU  BBiioq*ija|tf«iioaiB! 
aq)  )noqB  auio^  o)  )uaB  uaaq  2duiABH     iun|3  jo  j 

i|uou  B  BCii  *XuBDsnx  UI  «P«ia  J**  P^f^^^H  '11  TV] 
*XI  BniuaSn^X  Xq  p^paajauB  BBji  ajl     'am^. 

aq)  paip  pUB  'Co8  ^^^^  oqi  "!  ^^^^t^!*!  ^q)  *!<^<^  J 
-Bqio'-f  jojadoua  bb  paumato  ax{  [*xxvxc  i>dv 
uaaq  aABq  o)  dibs  bi  buoi^  aq)  «ino^  ioiddma  dq 
-op  papuaiaid  aq)  iuiu  ox  718  'O'V  *'\  uaqdai 
aq)  ja^B  auio^  jo  aoqsiq  pa)aa)a  suk  *|  qy 
['jaAi^  'i<uississixi\[j    'JdAi'^  *V1QQ0 

-aiABg  JO  iJBi 
ut  dpi)JB  Sui)Baja)ui  puB  aiqB  ub  jqy  s(eiia)Biii  a 
suq  pUB  \  jauaj  auiBpBp^  ja)BiB  biu  Xq  Xiaivioq' 
BBii  ojiq  SI XX  'BjBoX  au!u-X)Ji!q)  jo  aSB  oq)  )b  *z^\ 
m  paip  aq  puB   f8audi)Bd  XjB(duaxa  i))ia  »io 
)nq  *6)!qBq  at)aasB  siq  Xq  pd)BABiSSB  aiaji  a^i 
-jyui  Xq  difB  pio  ajn)BUxajd  o)  paanpaj  ««a  fiM 
Xi^BaM  oqx    '3uojM  aq  aq  jt  X|)BUja)9  ox^*'^-' 
Bjapuaj  puo')q3!JjiSuiq)OU  buibb  )Biaq)«oqi 
ji  liuiqiou  Basoi  puB  *\v(Au  aq  aq  ji  X||BUja)o  ■> 
aaua)8i\d  aq)  ut  saAai[aq  oqAk  aq  )Bq)  'Bjaq)Bj  ik* 
auo  JO  Bapt  UB  jo  jiasuiiq  pa[iBAB  XnqjiinBaq 
ui  puB  t  qiBap  Biq  ja)jB  paq8i[qnd  puB  |>o)ao||Ow 
/sa9suoj ,  Biq  pauiBu  aq  ob^b  ABm  BdBiaaaxa  x^not] 
simjj  aq)  Ji^uoaiy  *Xj)unoa  puB  oSb  Biq  10  bo)ImIs 
aq)  UI  miq  paAiOAUi  qaiqAk  puB  'pasnodta  Xiuum 
*S)8iuasuBf  aq)  jo  suoiuulo  oq)  jo  uoi)dopi  «iq  i\ 
9\\i!A.  0)  paanpui  sBii  axx     'uaumaB  8At)«)uaaiiiJ 
IBiiba  q)iAk  8)in6af  aq)  jo  X)qBJOu  aq)  x>on**'*  ^ 
ap  Bino^x  JO  auiBU  aq)  japun  *q3iqji  ui  ,'tJiO))a^  ] 
snouiBj  Biq   paqBi^qud  aq  'saouBAjaBqo  8noi|i)«j 
ui  x>asjaiuuii  bbm  (bobcj  aiiqA\   *)Bq)  *puiai  v 
6UO!)ipuoa  snopsuiouB  aq)  jo  uoi)Bjgqdiuaxa  tnoui 
'qtnj)  )9BJ)BqB  JO  XjOAOaBip  aq)  o)  miq  x>a): 
qotqii)Bq)  O)  6noSo[BUB  B^aaojdBXq  *ooi)B joAat  ji 
aq)  aoBjqma  o)  ibosbj  jo  )Bq)  a]|t[  uosvaj  papi 
ajnd  B  pai  pBq  qaiqAV  uoi)BSi)BaAUi  joua)u«oqt  jo 
aif)  mojj  Suiqiou  )aBJ)ap  Xaq)  )nq  \  q)liaq  Xpp 
JBinoi)JBd  B  uodn  )UBpua))B  BuoiBn^ap  OAi)«ui9tiD 
'uoi)tsodsip  UBOinq  jo  saaudca  .CiBUipjo  aq)  jo  am 
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osaqi  iZ9  '^'^)  yuo)aSuiaja^  Japan  )i0Aai  iniiS  aq)  uj 

(•9Z  W^ 
*'tPO  'tt^H  ^G  ''8^)  'snimmoQ  jo  )uamujaAoS  aq)  japiin 
paoB^d  ajaiiv  oo)  Xaqx  *(99  'S'fl)  U!B)ug  o)ui  uoi)ipadxa)8jy  8iq 
JOJ  duiJBddjd  Xj)unoa  Jtaq)  ui  sbal  jbssbq  uaqa  pd))imqn8 
)jBd  )soui  aq)  joj  '(99  *3*fl)  suboio^  oq)  q)iM  oiSSnjis  ibabu 
jieqi  ui  paua^^  aqi  Sai)si8SB  ja)jB  'luijof^  aq)  puB  \  jbssb^ 
JO  puaiJj  B  puB  UBi)Bqaj)y  ub  'enimaioQ  jo  uoiuiniop  aq) 
japun  paaB^d  aja^tk  puB  *ptoiX  o)  paojoj  ajaM  'luiaf^  aq)  i\\ 
pauiB)sn8  |«ejap  )Bai3  aqi  ui  pajBqs  duiABq  '8a)BqdJ)y  eq) 
)nq  i  ami) «  ioj  )no  pioqsaaqio  eq)  t  po))iinqn8  lUBiqoiy  eqi 
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'fidiiuopajiKwoq)  JO  )Bdj3p  aq)  uodQ  *(/9  *3*a)  in«{)  ui  puncn  pno  JVflttQ  }0  tnyoj  sniii  aqi  i|i|«qoia  W9m  ^a««^j|  m 
-inn.)  siq  JO  jna.{  puooas  aq)  ui  'jcseB^  jsuivdu  Xaejapojuoa  *)uvstij^\  *(S89I  '^'^)  puiiSaguiay  iqXinffq  ai  pa^j»4«i 
ai5?iog  inajii  aqi  pauiof  <iuoui}ii  asaq)  wy  'pu^iui  sa^uqajiy  -sip  *jf  sauiBf  aiaqM  a;)i![d  aqi  sba  *pn«B  i^ia  dn  p»^n;i 
aqi  pu«  ')snoo-va8  aq)  no  iuuop\[  aqi  'aqaiic^  aqi  jo  qijou  '  ijod  v  qiiA  *u.iio)  \\iim%  «  *asnaia|qiDy  *iuaiii.-Miipc<ixii 
viJcd  aq)  paidnoao  soqu)  jaqio  aqi  laqniiB^  aqi  pticaiqinv  I  ^^l  Jo  l^^^l  puviui  aqi  ui  tanboiq  pm  *inj||^  sr|  *i9ar.« 
oqi  uaa.viiaq  ucd  luaqmos  aqi  paidnaao  tuniquiy  aqj[  i -uioa  apq^i  i^gg  *u.«koi  zi^i*  uoii«indod)  taJA^>af|  :airar| 
'siioiiuti  :yi^[;i{{  ooaqj  'saivqajiy  oqi  dub  'jiiuop^  aqi  MuBiq  aqi  uo  'jacuBS  t  siBiBf)  jnau  (aunmcuoj  ofoqa  f.r^c  *aA0t 
•my  oqijo  Kaijoiujni  9qi  ni  popuoqojumo.')  KBM  luaiuiJBdap  :  fiir-c  uoijBindod)  sauinQ  isas  aqi  uo 'isiviv;^]  ijcm 
siqi  ?uimjoj  Moii  Xjiunoo  aqj  pouod  iuoiiub  isoui  aqi  uj        uniirjndod)    Kiuirf)    puB    'lUBm;i^\\    *a8nai.i;qinv  ^^ssarn 

•6C  "«qj  ajoni  omq  j  -aofll  (r.(:Z*<?r,  '9L'8l  ui  igcS'OS  MESI  ui  uitiir.ind'^i  j^g 
Siiraq  aourjji  jo  aSrjoAU  oqi'ajUMpUB  puaj  pinoo  OOI  Xjo.va  j  -jn8-auif()ino(j  — aau  au^ioinog  jo  luaaiassipuiajB  aqi  bi 
"!  CI'  *6-8r8 1  JO  snsiin;)  ^jBiqiuii  aqi  in  ponojua  uaiu  SunoX  i  [-niaoDKioy]     'luauanipuojJB  tiqi  ui  fi  UMunrf 

aqi  JO  *8iuaini4B(Iop  qoiid.ijf  atji  jo  aifcjaAB  aqi  a.ioqB  jo  unoouizy  jo  aiiBmA  aiu,  *pajniaiynuBin  ixw  oaqta  poi 
Xiqiuapisuoa  si  ii  uoiiBonpa  jo  laausoj  uj  'saiitidad  jo  jaq  ,  ujbX  uoiioa  Au£iqny  iy  *ujbX  uonoa  oidob  wnp^B 
-lurqQ  aqi  01  sjoquioai  iqdia  fiiuniai  ij  '0\\ri  ya  ajB  qoiqM 
JO  fuaijvnbpnaq  aqi  MioisiAip  XjBiqiui  qiuaaixis  aqi  in  si  %i 
Xiia  iBqi  JO  aJiuiisjaAiufi  atm^pBay  aqi  jo  imajM  aqi  ui 
pUB  'Xbroq  JO  oibXo*^  JnoQ  aqi  jo  uoiiaipsunfaqi  ui  si  ^ 
'siJB^  JO  doqsiqqojB  aqi  jo  ubSb^hs  b  si  qoiq^i  jo  doqsiq 
aqi    *sBJjy  jo   asaaoip  aqi  saininsuoa  iiianiiJB<bp  aqj, 

*i9ui(isu  UI  pai)B!3(ia  ajB  isBoa  aqi 
JO  siuBiiqBqui  aqi  :  uo  pauJBo  aJB  jBdns  looj-iaaq  jo  ajni 
•acjnuBoi  aqi  pus  'itiniiBai  api  pUB  ^auq  *SuiiiUPi  iiJidt? 
-ujoa  9utili1"!P  'dni.iiajq 'ito  joj  Suiqsnjo-paas  '3uiiii|aj-iiBs 
!  pajniaBjnuBOi  ajn  ajBAkuaquB.)  jaqio  pUB  'sadid-Xcia 
'dBos  'qajBis  'japModuniJ  ^ssbjS  'jadBd  *Xjatsoq  *90Xi\  *f:j|nis 
puB  sqiop  ua|ioo.ii  'spooj^  piiB  ujbX  uonoo  piiB  uauq  :  a^q 
-Bjapisuoa  XjaA  ajo  luaoiiJBdap  aqi  jo  sajnpBjniiBui  aqx 

'SJiBj-asjoq 
0M1  ii?q  fiiai|anbanix  'M]^J  Xi4BaX  oai  ojb  ajoqx  'saoqs 
pUB  jaqiBa(  ui  uo  paiJjiB.)  si  apBJi  puB  *.  pajnianjnuBiu 
ajB  sSui^aoiB  paisjo.u  piiB  uonoa  puB  sqiop  iiohooav  XjBUip 
-JO  *sa9njj  iy  *uo  paijjBO  XtaAipB  ojb  soijaqsg  loja^anui 
puB  duijjaq  aqi  puB  'paijodxa  ajB  iiBS  pUBjjnug  'jiJids  ujoa 
jo  saijainisip  puB  sauaAiajq  ouios  puB  'osnoq  Suiiigaj-i|Bs 
B  Mou  SBq  i|  'sinnj  ui  mou  'o^ibbo  v  Xq  pnpuajap  'inJ^uojis 
JO  adB^d  B  Xijaoijoj  sB.fi  *isboo  oqi  aui|  qoiq.^i  suAvop  XpuBs  jo 
jspim  aifi  ui*saidB}3  -gcqi  '«  v  'saauaj.t^i  aqijoXiBaji  aqi 
Xq  qauaj j  aqi  01  papaa  sbai  uipsaij  umoi  aqj  jbou  5inp 
SI  iBad  pooQ  *aoni)ojd  iBJniinaiJSB  puB  'aiUBo  'sasjoq  joj 
iqiliuijoj  B  jt>j  piaq  ano  'sjibj  aajqi  a.iB  aiaqj,  'jio  ssajdxa 
pUB  *ajB.ikuaqiJBa  puB  ^safii  's^^auq  Mbos  'joqivai  'sSui^^aois 
ejniOBjnuBiu  uaiusuAvoi  aqx  'iioiiaajjoo  jo  9^-noq  b  pUB 
qojnqo  b  qiiM  'aaBpl  iBau  b  si  uipsaji  'umoi  aqi  q8nojqi 
lunj  qoiqii  'aqauBQ  aqi  Xq  ipj  idj3|  sXb.wib  ajB  saqaiip 
oqx  'tilJOAino  ap^Bjapisuoa  puu  suoiisBq  Xq  pauaqiSuajis 
'llBiA  B  Xq  papuajt-tp  si  ij  *pa.(ojisap  pBq  oq  qoiqAi  'uiiwau 
1!®?A  JO  aaB|d  ui  *\  f'a(jBqf)  jojadiua  aqi  Xq  ifinq  sb.h  ij 
*qi3uajis  aiuos  JO  ajBfd  B  SI  *uoiiBniisXqiiBaqun  pUB  XqsjBiu 
B  UI  'utpsaii  -Bas  aqi  uiojj  sajiiu  g  Jo  i  Xipij  «i  mq  'jojv 
-jns-iinajiuoi^  panBosi  ]inajiuoi^  -jibj  XpBdX  aii'osi  ajaiu^ 
'XpuBjq  puB  'auiii  •sauaaoja  ui  nopaiJjBasiapBJi  piiB'apcui 
si  qiop  uaun  *s^joa  ajBj&uaquBa  jaqio  jo  a|ii  puB  'sif|B.«i 
-adoj  *saijauuB|  'vaiiOAkajq 'sasnoq-dBOs  'sasnoq  i<inuuai-nBs 
ajB  ejaqx  -sSuiipunoj  joj  uiaqi  jo  0110  SiBiiilsoq  oa\ 
pUB  *XiaiJOB  iBjuiinauSB  ub  *AJBjqq  oiiqnd  B  'looqos  i|i^iq  b 
Saoigo  jBosg  luamuiaAotf  aoioii  'aoiisnl jo  ijnoa  aiBuipjoqn«i 
B  ajB  ajaqx  'n^HQ  JO  0J«  sasnoq  aqi  ub  i  apiM  XiqB.ia|oi 
mq  paj|oojo  SI  umoi  aqi  jo  laajis  ladiouud  aqx  -qiSuajis 
iBaj  XuB  sassassod  qaiqAk  iJBd  Xjuo  aqi  si  'aououima  ub  uo 
ipiiq  '[apciia  aqi  inq  *  payiuoj  mis  si  n  '>*ioijy  pas^as^od 
uaqi  oqAi  «BpjBiUBdsi  ®MJ  IsuiBSBifjBMinq  b'h  a^iBui  01  Sui 


siuBiiqBqui  aqi  :  uoiiBitiit  XquBm  b  ui  n  nvaif  q^  a|  Uvy 
'\  sa{jBq3  jojadiua  aqi  Xq  paXoiitap  nm  }nq  *»tMb 
-asuoa  djooi  jo  aouo  sBii  *a-)Bid  |{Bais  «  mou  "Qipnn  p>.\ 
-apBJi  (ooM  aqi  u:  pa9B4)ua  Xuaiqa  ojb  uamniAOi  aq^  -umU 
qsiiuou  B  a^iii  *uA0i  iBau  inq  HBOit  m  si  inaA^i^  -najp 
|BOsg  luauiujaAoS  o.tti  jo  auo  pUB  *|ooq9s  q^iq  b  "ntaf  jo 
IJnoa  aiBiiipjoqns  b  ajB  ajaqx  'pooqjnoqqSiaiiaqiai  baoJ 
ajB  qaiqAi  'oaaBqoi  aiuos  pUB  'XBq  ^iBO  *]UqA  ui  ifui  uo 
AJjBo  puB  *uaasiuBu  pUB  Xiimip  ajniaBjnuvm  *iio  irrrin  tiTi 
-liqBqiii  aqx  'lo^^  -ig  josi'unoa  oqi  jo  n||fB3  oai  jo  psi 
'suonBagiiJoj  iuai)iiB  aqi  jo  siiiBoxaj  aoiot  tiq  11  insu'q 
onbBajnioid  b  ui  paiBniis  X|iUBt6a|d  Bi  umoi  aqx  l(r«i 
•a  V)  saauajA  J  aqi  jo  Xisaji  aqi  Xq  aauiuj  01  papn  iQ 
pUB  *'\  sa{jBq3  jruaduia  aqi  puB  aamuj  jo  j  *o6bhj 
uaaikiaq  sjba  aqi  ui  uai|Biaj  pus  uaqv)  bba  if  '/ibmbiji 
liUtdBO  aqi  sadBaippicu  aqi  ui  sba  (o^  -)g  'AQwi^ijmwaam 
oi{i  IB  'dimoQ-ai-ausaAV  puB  t  aaiB^s  ®V  ^**  ' 
i  aaiiajBiQ  ^M)  "^  'soujnj  iaiqmy  aq)  uq*(^Z£Z 
nB<)ivqo-ai-i\'ny  jo  Xxny  SaqauBQ  aq)  jbmi  jo 
(PIO  J<^)  U^'A  V^^  (TZ9?  uoiiB|ndod)  luai^jj  ! 
jo  iiianiijo  "« 'asioujaxaqi  uo  *iz^f£  'OESI  «!  *ft 
uoiiBindod)  loj  'ig— ajB  {oj  *ig  jo  luamatsipua 

'saiAi»j^  JO  « 
spjBMJdijBSJBaXoMi  pajo)saj)nq'95?i  *a*v  fp. 
qauoi i{  aqi  uiojj  ua!(Bi  sbm  i|    'HBtQB  XjaA  n  )iiq 
-JOJ  B  SI  sajpjy     *UAOi  aqi  jo  uoiioiuisap  obi  iq 
aqi  joaauBisisaj  aABjq  aqi  joj  a9uaAaj  qooi  •        * 
jojaduia aqi  Xq  '£gq\  'av  'uasfBi  uivSv  nuB  'i(     1 
-aj  mq  *eiGi  av  •piiBiSug  Jo  'JUA  AJuaH  — 
oiojj  iia^Bi  SB.^  IJ    *Xiunoa  b  jo  \BiidBa  aqi  b 
UI  sB.m  'suBuio^  aqi  jo  BuuanjBX  aqi  'auuani 
apiva  puB  ujoa  aiqBjaptsuoa  b  BBq  '0001  inoqv,. 
B  qii.A  'AijaqutanbnBj     uamo  'Ig  01  siBft^  1009  Ww 
(Dior.  uoiiBindod)saip4y  puB  iBy  aqi jojapa^  ||i 
aqi  jBau  jo  uo  *(ISZZ  uoiiBindod)  qainjpay  paB 
![uviV]  SA*^  aqt  uo  *(aunmiuoa  aioqji  fs/9 
uoiir-iudod)  ajiy  puB  auuanojaqx  *  vy  aq)  uo  *lii 

puE  rxg  'hikq]  (reo'cT  *9C8i  ui  irr-csi  'icii.  »  ■ 

-ndod)  jauio'lS""^^^  janiQ  'IS  }^  loama 

'(Blldsoq  UB  BBq  «u«ima 

XijnaX  auo  si  ajaqx  'Sumajq  puti  *8oicuB)  '(fo 
pa^B^iia  ajB  siuBiiqBqui'aqx    01/ 1  Qi  daadJn'a  pb*  ■ 
-|JB|^  japun  saiiiB  aqi  Xq  uaqBi  BBa')|     'o 
pUB  A\o|  B  in  u.i^oi  pauilJ^i  ^  ^!  '000 1  inoqv  jw 
ifli  \i  *iuBuay^  -ig  'suauii  pUB  uj'bX  uaui|  ai  uo  pi  1 

auios  piiB  'sauaiiod  pUB  *s|{icn  |io  "Bauakajq   ««■■; 
ajaqx  't^^^iuiajd  aqi  uo6uiBiunq|snoidoaXqja)«Ai 
-dns  \\9<A  iJBd  isoui  aqi  joj  ajB  satnou  aur    imft  •■ 


paiBniis  XiqBaajdB  si  if  y^xu 
\\  )nq  'qiSuaJis  JO  ajB|a«  9, 
'sajBMpjBq  puB  a|iiBa  joj  sjibj  oai  aJB  ajao^f     p^i 
-nuBui  UMB[  piiB  passdjdxa  st  jio  piBiyrr-uii         V    1 
IB  iBiidsoq  UB  SI  aj.^qx    'UAkO)  aqi  ntau  Snp 
puBJoqiBdi  ajnioBjnuBOi  pUB  'iiJids  oibio.I  |i 

oi|x    'spJBiuBdg  aqi  jaAO  '^puo^  jo ooaiJd  aqi «•■  •■ 

aqi  Xq  (sr9I  '^'V)  ajaq  pauiBiqo  XjoiaiA  )ca28 


Mi3isap  *snoiiBogiiJoj  aqi  paiuauiSoB  -^i  iJU.-^jj     'pajiaisaq  j  XjJBaX  omi  sii  qaiq^i  ui  'ajBnbi  jo  aattjii  \ 

Xiiuanbajj  rba\  puB  'saSiB  a|ppiui  oqi  ui  qiSuojis  jn  o.)B|d  j  'uiBjd  qau  b  iii  paiBniis  XiqBaajdB  si  if  ym 
vsBii  iinajiuo}^     -By  aqi  jo  pBoq  aqi  jBaii 'sjaqanbanff  j  suoiiBoguJoj  aqi  )nq  'qiSuaJis  jo  ajB|a  «  Owtw  a 
puB  JsXt  aqi  jo  pBaq  aqi  jbou  •(skoc  uoiiqndod)  saiiuj^^ 
:aqauB3  ^41  "«  \Y9L\  uoiiBindod)  saidBig  puB  UcrrC  uou 
-Bindod)  uipsajj  t(/uj}G'9K8t  ui    ic«orMf>I   ui  iioiiB|nd 
-od)  iinajiuoj5[— aju  iinajiuo}^  jo  luamassipuojjB  oqi"  uj 

•SJIBJ  X(JBaA  OA\i  aJB  ajaqx     •pajniOBjniiciu 

ejB  jaqiBai  piiB 'ajcMuaquBd  *qiop  uo{|ooa\  asJBOf)     'ooBid  .     .       .    _...  .,      ...         

-lasfjBiu  piH)S<  B  Bi  ojoqi  puB  'ounis  jo  jpnq  a.iB  6«>snoq  oqi  \  -siq  ui  ua\ouii  )saq  si  11  tiBas  aqi  ajam  BJapo«U|  |ra«Hi 

_  ...  q.)!qA\  10  SJBii  aqi  ui  uaqBi  XipaiBadai  bva  pat 

jo  03Bia  B  aano  sbm  sua^     aiBj^  aqi  nau  jo  uo  *] 
puB  *(a(iniuuioa  afoqM  \i^\  *umoi  ^.TCS  uoiib|imI 
"'^Wn  V^ic  ^w^i  uaoMiaq  '(aunmotoa  aioq«  c^Mr 
^9^^  uoiiBiudod)  AOuida-uiAJBQ  \  Xbhoq  pnv  1 
'(9!)nt;  uouBindod)  lUBi^trj-tiiu^H  •  s^qanog  aqi  4«m 
uoiiBind(Kl)  siia^i    :  aMB^i  aqi  jaau  jo  uo  "agoaj^  *j 
'uiispnoH  '[aKnuxaa]  (9089  'gesi  ai  2  6999  MCSi  « 
-Bind(Hl)  aunqi^g— ajB  aunqi^  jo  luaoiaifipuoijB 

'0001  inoqB  ti  uoi)Bindod  aqx    'J»'< 
Bjiisj  aAiaiii  ajB  aJaqx  'uo  paiiiBa  aiv  )aA|aLk  uodo9  ]      1 


l|iq  B  JO  adojs  aqi  no  si  sajAS.>^  -ono?  JnoqB  si  iioiiBindod 
•qX  JBinSojji  mq  oSjiq  si  qoiq^  'oDBid-i.^^iJBiuoqi  111  looni 
BiaaJis  jncj  t  ipq  u  uo  pommls  XiiuB-.Baid  si  jouicg  omBiJ 
pUB  *.ui|nod  *a|iiBa  'uJoa  ui  apBjj  uamsu.woi  aqx  'siuiiiuo 
-U!1J0j  moqii.^i  Muu  si  'Sop  si  icad  aiaqu  'pqi  Xq«JBiu  moi  b 
uiRi  qaiq«k*ci«oi  ai|j^  •(or.ci'a  v)a.MiBjj  jo  j  siooimq  pnw 
puB|8ua  JO  njA  Ajuaji  iiaaAVinq  a.»B(d  ^001  j)|o8j(Mj|,.p 
aqi  j<i  p|.ig  oifi ,  JO  MoiAjaiui  p.iiBjqaioa  aqi  iBqi  sajpjy 
pUB  sanini)  uaa.i&|oq  sb«  ij  -Xiuno,)  b  jo  ]Biidco  aqi  puB 
'qiduajiri  iBdJS'jo  ojcpl  B  B.«5B  ajppiui  aqi  ui  s«.tt  sauin*) 
liUBi  quii  pqoqjMOU  sj  )Jod  oqi    :sJ0iu.vk  iuaijuB  joqiv 
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GC^ 
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)noo  JO  sdjntovjnuvoi  omo«  f  epi«^-n«t  puts  «os89jd-|io  sBq 
J  •XsiQ  JO  pooqjnoqqSiau  aq^  ui  Snp  si  iBoj  'ajqtny 
[I  JO  aojnos  aq4  jBau  *sb<j  puB  *a|\apuojiH  oqi  J«»" 
lanmiuoo  aioqA\  sp  { z  *u.\io^  9  n  5  uoi^Bindod)  XsiQ  •  [awnvd 
g]  opeuas  oqi  JO  aomos  aqi  JBau  '(aunninioa  apqA\  5616 
^o\  \io£  uoijBindod)  eainBd^g  Saditjog  aqi  uo  *(aunai 
►  aioqA\oiC5  *UMot  gizz  uoijBindod)  Xjii^  pUB  [svhhv] 
.»7'£o  *9C8l  ui  i6lt-*es  MeSl  "!  uoi^Bindodj^uoiniJEdopoqj 
)  iB)idBa  aqi  "SBajy — ajB  SBJjy  jo  luainassipuojaB  aqi  u j 

•l^l  linai 
inopi  JO  puB  *66  au3oinog  jo  'gei  \od  'JS  JO  'Zll  J^raQ 
IS  JO  *Zt'T  ^unqi^a  JO  Ml^  SBJjy  jo  juaaiasBipuo.UB  aqi 
I  tiA  *£0(i  Baunuioioo  JO  .laqiunii  oi\\  t£p  si  'aoBad  aqi  jo 
if]snf  B  aapun  q.oBa  'spuisip  jo  suo)UBa  jo  joqmnu  aqx 


F-^O'I-GQ       CIS*559 


8CC5 


8C9*9i  9I8'Z^ 

S9^*90l  GGO'Sf) 

909*()S  9Z9'09 

o?,()*coi  exo'eoi 

Z£0't9\  Z19*£9[ 


9£f  'AY'S  l]naj]uoj^ 

^9e  •A\'M  au2oino{[ 

l£P  'S  Fd  '^S 

GI^  'M  aarao'lS 

5R9       as        ^-^-^v 

— rs^ttonqj 
'suacaassipuo.iJB  xis  o)ui  papiAip  si  tuam^aBdap  aqj^ 

•s)UB]iqBqui  aqi 

^SnjdAdq  uomiaoo  oq;  aaB  *jaaq  pUB  'sjuainiJBdap  aaq^o 

nio-ij  pai-ioduii  *out^     'aaiA  aqi  jo  q)Aioj3  aqi  )iuipB 

saop  ajBtuqo  oqj;^     'sajou  000*09  o^  000*Ct^  ttiojj  Xdnooo 

t  *l«jdfi9A  hox  ajB  sp.TBqoJO     'CuniSiag  luojj  pUB  p40|^ 

)uaiuiJiBdap    aqi    uio.ij   pa).iodiui    si    {boo   jo    Xti^UBob 

BJDpisuooy    'lonj  qjiAv  luaoijJBdap  ai|i  Xjddns  o;  ^uaiag 

{  IOU  ojn  %r\([  *so40B  000*001  inoqB  Xdnaoo  spuBipooA  aq j^ 

ipunqB  aJB  Xjj|nod  puc  auiAVg      spaa-iq  qsqSug  pa^ooAi 

o|  aqi  JO  40  *80uuaui  ojb  Xublu  qoiqAV  jo  'daaqs  qiiM  asBo 

«T  aoics  aq)  puB  t  ^uaiuiJBdap  aqi  jo  aSB.iaAB  aq)  aAoqB 

uapisuoo  si  a|u^  pau.Toq  jo  jaqnina  aq;  'apqAL  oqi  uq 

»qs  XjaAS||Bj  ^i  uaxo  piiB  s^nq  jo  Jiaqmnu  aqi  ut  )nq  'aauBU 

opajd  ^Bajji  B  osiB  sBq  !)uaui)JBdap  siq)  sjajiaq  puB  smoo 

iaqmnu  dip  uj     ajniinauSc  jo  sjnoqBf  oq^ui  ivnsn  UBqi 

&tsu9)xa  ajooi  paXoidma  Suiaq  Jiaqi  o)  Suiavo  si  ssaaxa  aq^ 

aacn^jredap  qauajj  aqi  ui  .laqoinu  ai^jaAB  aqt  saini)  aajq) 

Bdu  SI  sasioq  JO  aaqoinu  aqx  'punojS-ainisBd  uado  Jaq^o 

atcaq  jo  saj^B  OOO'OT^  OJ^  aaaifl  puB  'saaaB  000*001  UBq^ 

«pu3qaidiuoa  puB^  MopBara  aqx     'JBSns  aq;  SufinpBj 

:aX  JO  jnoqB|  JO  ^JBd  a9.TB|  B   JOJ  ABd  0%  SB  OiqBn^BA  08  SI 

w  'paaj  daaqs  joj  pasn  si  *aB3ns  aq)  jo  uoipB.nxa  aq^  jaijB 
\9i  aqx  UB^ns  JO  a.!npBjnnBUi  aq)  joj  ^ooj-^aaq  os^b  sb 
rmOjS  qanox  ojb  sjuB^d  snouiSca^o  jaqio  puB  'adBJ  'BZ^oa 
to  ji{  JO  )aaui).TBdap  aqi  jo  ;Bqi  o)  pa|BiiuiissB  si  XjpuBqsnq 
I  aiaqM ')uaui)jBuap  aqi  jo].iBd  ujaqijou  aq)  ui  pus  i)ua} 
»  aiqBJdpisuoa  b  o)  pa^BAmna  d.iB  sao)B]oj  'S^uaiu^jBdap 
mo  aqi  JO  aSBJOAB  aqi  aiqnop  Xj-iBaii  *a|oqA\  b  sb  *jaAaA\oq 
)BdAJBq  aiBj^  aq.i  'do.ia  ^Baq.w  aq)  jo  ajuBjapuodajd  )Baja 
I  mo  J  J  'aSBjaAB  aqi  jo  p.nq;-auo  UBqj  ajoui  9[\}i[  s^bo  ui 
m  *aSe.iaAB  aq)  A\opq  X^qB-iapisuoo  f.i  aanpoad  oqi  'Xa^JBq 

VB  iiaA  SB  *ui»sBai  piiB  aXj  in  :  s^uaoi^JBdap  qauajj 
1  JO  oonpcid  aScjaAB  aqi  sb  ^Ba.i9  sb  sacui'j  aajqi  uuqi 
Dm  «  qoiq,^  JO  aonpo.id  aqi  *iBaq.w  si  pa^BAiiino  XnBdiauiid 
■iS  aq  I  q/Jnoid  oq;  .lapiin  a4B  %i  jo  sqijg-jnoj  X^jBaa 
m  'sajOB  000*009*1  uBip  a4ora  ^b  pa^Bmusa  si  ^namv^dap 
}  JO  «oJB  oqx  'oouB.i^^j  III  |Rnsn  si  UBqj  a^Bos  4adjB{  B  no  uo 
itiJBO  aJB  sucjiBjado  [BjnjinouSB  oqi  puB  :)ua)xa  ja^BajS 

aju  smjpj  oqx  'paiBAi^ino  na.v^  puB  'aji^jaj  X|iBjauaS 
pos  aqi  i oiqtJOiJUBqa  «^m  iuonij4Bdap  aqi  jo  ajBoiip  aqx 

•aiuuBdBji  q«no.iq)  ?ossBd  XB4qmB3  O)  suaimy  Xq 
mj  uiojj  PT204  y  'ouiAaqqy  puB  sua^noQ  o^  puB  '(pao^^) 
tnoQ  o^  *suari  01  *aunqi3g  oj  SB44y  ui04j  spB04  a4B  ajaq^ 
IB   '.  anbaa^^unQ   o)  souqoAB40  Xq  sibibq    ujo4J   ^Xbuoq 

Bua^I  pUB  *ounqing  *84aiin  '^•'IV  '•^oiuo  *?S  ^^  auSojnog 
loaj  t  XtuqaiB^  o)  sBJ4y  puc  'lo  j  'ig  *u?psan  Xq  iinaajuoj^ 
lojj  spcoj-ssojo  a4B  a.iaqx  'luamviBdap  aqi  jo  X)ima4ixa 
lajSBa  aq>  sossojo  asnC  qoiqAV  *XB4qiuBQ  Xq  auo  |Bdiouud 
u«  p4iq)  aqi  puB  i  siia^  puB  SB4jy  Xq  puooas  aqj  ta^ssiig 
1  puB  *ounqjog  'joj  jg  Xq  auo  'ann  0%  spBOJ  oajqi  ajB 
»qX  *pcoj  .laqjo  aq*  suiof  ^i  ajaqAi  *S4ain'l  puti  'aunqi^g 
mjy  •auinudrg  Xq  jaqiouB  puB  f  a4iy  puB  *S4am'^  'saU4aj 
i?d  *'S  ^  sosscd  anb4ai|unQ  o\  pB04  auQ  'sa4p4y  puB 
»ino  IS  •i34a(|uianbnBj  'sa^'iuj  Hnpsajj  Xq  sassBd  sibjbq 
y\  ptio4  puBjui  9.I01U  puB  4oqiouy  -auioinog  puB  'jaoiBS 
iwoi^uoj^  Xq  sassBd  puB  'juodiUB^  %n  aiq;ny  aq;  jaAO 
■2p!jq  B  Xq  ;uonn.iBdap  aq>  sjajua  sibibq  0|  subj  moaj  pBOJ 


ui«ra  aqx  "^im  puB  'anbjoiianQ  '«rei«Q  01  «ii«j  raojj 
osoqi  aiB  SDBOJi  i«diaaud  oqx  'paqsiagun  99  pu«  'JiBdaj  jo 
;no  S9  '4iBda4  pooS  ui*  10 1  'zia  •saiini  ^13  jo  qiSuai  ajBSaiS 
-3b  ub  SuiABq  *is9ptuauifut}dj(j  99tno^)  sai^uoqinB  iBjuaoi 
-IJBdap  aq)  jo  uoipajip  aq)  iapun  spBOj  inoj-Xiioj  Xq  pun 
'  jiBdaj  JO  inosaifoi  lei  puQ  JiBdaj  pooS  ui  saiioi  Z2Z  'ZfA 
'sa|iai  £ZV  }o  qtSua^  a^BSaodSB  ub  3uiABq  ^iafvAo}!  »9$no^) 
spBOJ  )uau]UjaAo3  uaaiJiq}  Xq  pasjOABi)  bi  |Udai;4^op  aqx 
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— :  (aouvj^  vj  9p  9nbi$ 
-stfVfs)  B^uaniaiBis  iBpigo  aq;  U!  uaAiS  snqj  si  ?uaaij4Bdap 
aqi  JO  uoiibSiabu  pUBJui  aq^  jo  apqAV  aqx  'sua^  jo  isBa 
juaunjBdap  siqi  qSn04qi  sassBd  (p40|sl)  ®lin  P"^  Xbooq 
uaaM^aq  uoiibSiabu  a^naQ  ainB^  oqi  jo  jjbj  *p40|^j  jo 
1uam)4Bdap  aqi  uiqiiA  isnf  'a^ssBg  b-j  o;  ^bubo  aaqiouB  Xq 
a4iy  U104J  puB  ia4iy  o\  ibubo  gssoj-jna^  9i\\  Xq  panuiiuoo 
81  uoi^bSiabu  puBfui  JO  ouq  aq;  jaoiQ  'Ig  uiojj  •sa4p4y  jo 
puB  sauinf)  JO  s^bubo  aq)  'saqauBjq  )4oqs  om)  SBq  )i  :  jauiQ 
•Ig  qijAV  sajBoiunuiinoa  ^i  qoiqA  jo  uoi]bSiabu  aqi  Xq  *By 
aq;  o^  SIBIBQ  uiojj  spua)xa  ^bubo  jamo  'IS  P"^  sibibq  aqx 

'aiqB^tABU  SI  )i 
JO  )jBd  oa  )nq  'sapni  09  dAoqB  si  asjnoa  a|oqAi  sq  -bos  aqi 
0)Ui  isaAi-qiJOU  8mo||  puB  'uibSb  .tap4oq  aq)  saqono;  uaqi  ij 
'aoiniog  JO  )Bq)  ui  asjnoa  s)i  jo  sapui  Maj  ^sjij  aqi  SBq  put 
'luaniM^dap  aqi  jo  jap4oq  aqj  uo  isnf  sasu  aiq^ny  aqx  qoj 
*)g  JO  pooqjnoiqqdiau  aqi  ni04j  (aqouBQ  paj^Ba  ob^b  si  sdBOX 
amos  ui  qOtqM)  asiouaax  aqi  saAiaaaj  ij  'saiiui  g  inaqv 
'Bas  aqi  01  |ind4iuop^  mo4j  a^qBduBU  si  %i  :sa[dBi3  P^^ 
'Iina4iuo|i^  '^MP^^H  l^d'saiim  fp  inoqBjo  asjnoa  p48Misejii 
-qijou  B  SBq  pUB  *ad4Bag  aqi  jo  p?aq  aqi  mojj  jbj  iou  sasit 
aqaUBQ  aqx  'auSoinog  jo  inoq4Bq  aqi  oiui  8a\o|1  *|[Bm8 
XiaA  SI  qaiqAA  'auBi'7  oqx  'amoiog  jo  iBqi  ui04j  luamiJBdap 
siqi  eaiBJBdas  qaiq.w  jo  ibb^  aqi  'aiqiny  aqi  puB  'aqauBQ 
aqi  'auBi*^  aqi  ajB  ado^s  u4aqinos    aqi  uo  64aAiJ  aqx 

uaujo  *1g  wojj 
aiqBdiABU  81  ij  :sapni  og  inoqB  si  as4noa  afoqAi  sij  'sauq 
-aAB49  )^  ^  ^^^  o)"!  XjBpunoq  aqi  Suoib  uaqi  puB  'luacn 
-IJBdap  aqi  jo  XjBpunoq  aqi  01  JatuQ  'IS  ^^^^  ka\o|i  '4aaio 
'Ig  puB  pnajiuojy  uaayvkiaq  sasu  By  aqx  *P^^N  J^  inaui 
-14Bdap  aqi  01  Suiduopq  'sXq  aqi  jo  X4Binqi4i  b  'ainaQ  aqi 
oiui  6A\oii  zaqonog  aqx  '4aAU  aoiBS  aqi  oiui  s^bj  'aunqi8{[ 
IB  aiqB^iABu  samoaaq  i\oi\\i\  'aMB'7  aqi  puB  *  sX'][  aqi  oint 
M0||  puB  aiiun  aaua4B|3  aqi  pUB  aAB|^  aqx  *siuaa]iJBdap 
OMi  aqi  JO  XjBpunoq  aqi  aouBisip  ijoqs  b  joj  S)4i^8  spJBAi 
-jaijB  IX  'p40[^  JO  luauiiJBdap  aqi  o)ui  pjBMisBO  sao\^  puB 
'aiqBdiABTi  apBtn  st  11  ajaq/iA  'aaiy  01  auuanojaqx  I^Bd  isBd 
•qi40u  SAiOfi  puB  'sadn4  J  jiBau  sasu  sX^  aqx  'aiqBSiABU  st  11 
qaiqAV  jo  j^Bq  UBqi  ajoui  40j  'saiitu  g^  ib  paiBOiiisa  aq  Xbui 
^!^l^  ^P  ^d  J^  luamiJBdap  aqi  ui  as4noa  apq^  sij  *p4o^ 
JO  iuanJi4Bdap  aqi  ui  Xbooq  01  Xjii^  iSBd  piBMisBa  ipis 
SAkOd  puB  ^aiqB^TABU  samoaaq  it  6B4jy  iy  *Aq  aqi  saAiaoai 
11  qaiqAv  aAoqB  isnf  *sBJjy  01  isbo  s.woy  puB  *sB44y  puB  [oj 
•ig  uaaMiaq  sasu  adjBag  aqx  'oiiopuoayu  aqi  puB  imafo;;) 
aqi  saAiaoaj  ix  'a40ai  saiim  xis  inoqB  4oj  japjoq  aqi  jiuo\n 
pjBiVkiSBa  uaqi  puB  'p40^  jo  luatuuBdap  aqi  jo  jap4oq  aqi 
uo  *asnpa,T  01  saiiiu  91  iSBa-qiJOU  SA\op  puB  'auinB^Bjj 
4Bau  sasu  a9suas  aqX  '^Pl^^^S  ^^  'inBasg  aip  jo  sjopaai 
aJB  8X7  aqi  puB  'ad4Bag  aqj  'a^suag  aqx  'luamiJBd 
-ap  aqi  sasjdABJi  qaiqM  puBi  qSiq  jo  oSpu  iBqi  jo  odoig 
ujaisBa-qiiou  aqi  uo  Xgaiqa  asij  suiBdJis  puB  84aAU  oqx 

*paXo{d 
-nia  pnj  aqi  ajaM  ai^oo  pUB  |Boa  !\ioji-iqSno4M  Suii^Boa  joj 
sadjoj  uaAas  SuiuiBiuoa  ^i^aoiii-uojt  auo  *p£9\  ui  'sbm  ajaqr 
'SU01  9e2C  SBiKk  eonpo4d  aqi  9^8 1  ui  tsuoi  \9fP  sb^^  jBai 
IBqi  paanpojd  iBoa  jo  XiiiuBnb  aqx  'lid  aqi  ut  paifJOAk  811 
moqAk  JO  *B4dJnoqBi  991  01  luamXoidmo  aAuS  f£S\  ui  qoiqM 
'lid-iBoa  auo  Xjuo  st  ojaqx  'l^ad  puB  '{Boa  'aiqjBUi  jo  saiiau 
-BA  amos  *qiJBa-,8Jdiiod  'auoispUBs  'auoisamq  puaqajdmoa 
luamiJBdap  aqi  jo  8a4nsBa4i  ^Bjautm  oqx  qBdiouud  aqi 
aiB  SIBIBQ  pUB  8u8o|uog  '^JSIP  oqi  JO  suq^p  aqi  jo  puvs 
qiiA  pajaqmuaua  Suiaq 'pooSi  maqi  jo  auou  puB  *moj  oib 
sjnoqjBq  oqx    'SUAkOp  XpuBs  jo  jaijJBq  jBaniBU  B  Xq  laiBAi 
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.       5  8— ITAX-^OA 
i|9iq  in  v»  9\\\  uojj  papadjap  pav  'MOf  n  )t«03  oi|t  tixed 

jaqm  aniM  ui  !  pnuipeaq  oqi  jo  opifl  qaiid  uo  ffa|iin  mlqj  «  joj 

pii9)xa  sj|ip  o*aqx    'J^aoq  jo  osoijj  oj  ojuviqmasoji  o«op 

n  jKi-Mi  *^ivq3  JO  pa«xlai03  ojc  qoiq.ii  *20>^-siJf)  jo  sjgip 

of{i  puQ  *iii«iiq  ffUQfj  oqi  spiinojjins  qaiq.iv  pu)sip  T\\ni\:*  o\\% 

111  papuoqojdiiioo  si  lUdoiiJiidap  aqx    'ouSoinog  pii«  cicinf) 

iiOtiAiiaq  *zA|^-8ur)  odv;3  JO  8j||i|.)  q^iq  aqi  ui  so^isutaija)  puts 

*)^o.H-qijo(i  ai|)  o)  ajonx  sujni  uoqi  it  !  jopioq  ujaqinos  aq) 

jvoa  f?n|da;)!|  'pjUMisai^  suna  a3ii«)sip  amos  Joj  pne  'Xiiuiaj) 

•xa  uJO)Sua-qino<«  9]\  jcau  luounjndap  aq)  sjajua  vaj;  qiJO^ 

oqt  o)(iT  \\T.}  ip\i\jiii  asoqi  nioji  |auu«qn  q^ll^ug  oqi  oiui 

MO^  ipiq.w  cnmoJis  aq)  ]^uiiiuiidas  punojS  q<liq  jo  aSpiJ  y 

•aninwdwji  puw 

'ouiioja^]  *a.{ou  'siiiiofj  qSnoiqi  saiiin  got  Jo  *auii  laajip 

«  lit  Funj  JO  ^cTia  Xq  tiuou  ftafitu  OOI  Itioqv  si  'umo)  jaiqa 

nqi  'srjjy     '.)jiqsfioAaQ  o)  jouadns  j«j  si  )t  *  8)iiatn)JV(iap 

ilduaj^.f  nqi  jo  moj  .(joa  Xq  jaadsaj  jdq)ia  tit  papaanxa  si  ptie 

*aotit!jj|joadtua\Baqi  aAoqe jbj .CidA «i  i\  iiopBindodjoXiisiiap 

pun  lunotuo  HI     'opui  ajiBtibs  b  o)  s)iiciiqcqiii  Z97f  XiJvan 

liiiiAiS  pIIt!'GC^6  JO  sjtsaXaAi|  ui  astsajaui  tic  JSuiAvoqs  t|-r9*f>99 

RKM  11   *9£fi\  UI    fCir.'CCD   siiA\   MeSl   til   'uoiiqndod    aqj, 

*(sa[itu  ajBTil>s  '9Qcr>)  uoaoq  jo  X)unoa  qsqSiig  aq)  jo  vajv 

am  iioq)  s«a[  jatptu  puB  *s)uatuiJBdap  qauajj{  aqi  jo  bojb 

oSBjaAB  aqi   OAoqB  X^qBaapisuoa  JSuiaq  'sa^i ui  ajBtibs   s?.^Z 

It  pa)Btni)sa  si  bojb  aqx    *saittu  09  X[JBau  'atqiny  atji  jo 

IBif)  o)  By  aqi  jo  tpnotu  aqi  tuojj  qipBOjq  iso}Baji{  sit  puB 

'sa|ini  ^9  *Xiuuaiixa  ujaisBa-t|)nos  sit  ib  *a(unBdt!([  jo  pooq 

-jnoqq9iau  aip  oi  *XiiiuaJixa  luaisdM-qiJou  sii  ib  'zaf^-suQ 

adi!^  tuoij  tii9(ia{  isnjBOJ^  sit  SuiABq  •jBinSajii  si  lujoj  aqx 

*atuuiog|  JO  luaniiJBd.^p  aqi  Xq  qinos  aqi  uo  puB  i  (aqouBi5[ 

Bq  JO)  iduiiBqf)t{siiSu3  aqi  puB  '(auiBU  sii  sas^Bi  iii.-iiui jBdap 

oqi  t(aiqM  uiojj  'sibii:^  np  sbj  qauajj{  aqi  Xq  pajlBJ))  joaoq 

JO  itPJis  aqi  Xq  isoai  pUB  iSdM-qiJou  aqi  tto  ipjo^^  jo  luaui 

-UBdop  aqi  Xq  isBa  ptiB  isBd-tiuou  aqi  uo  papiinoq  'aouBJ^»{ 

joijrod  ujaqijou  aqi  ut  luaiuiJBdap  B*siViyO  HQ  SVcI  "^ 

•P69I  u?  •aoiuaj\  ib  paip  aaijB 

X{lJOip<   pUB  '^.TBI^  'IJ^j  JO   O-IOIBJl^aOid   p».iB  iq/^iuif  b   OpBlU 

BBA  *otuo^[  IB  Xv:sBqtua  siq  luojj  4?uiujniaj  joijb  'BiniBj 

•lUBinjo^)  'siiJOM  siq  jo  iioiiivodiuoa  aqi  ui  ,sasjno.)s!Q , 
SjBinjBj  JO  Jiastuit{  paiiBAB  OABq  oi  piBs  SI  nainbsaiuo]^ 
•XArj  no  sasjno.)siQ  ,  sj]iaABiqoBi\[  jo  apis  aqi  Xq  ind  aq  oi 
*uni)iu)anad  a^nuDaisaivjs  puB  XjiiBiiJBtliiii  jioqi  joj  Siajos 
-ap  puB  vOoisiq  ujapoin  jo  saSBssBd  snoijBA  uoda  sb  \\n,\\ 
BB  *atuo^  puB  a.'wajQ  jo  Xjojsiq  aqi  uodn  suoiii^nibsip  jo 
sauas  B  njB  's^iooq  oa\i  ui  /sasjtioasiQ  l««^!ltp>cl.  s^bjujbj 

•1?  01  J  [as 
-iniq  pai|ddB  X[4Ba  pBq  BinjBj  piiB  *aiBis  tuapom  joqjo  Xub 
ui  UBqi  jaiioos  qamu  aaiua^/^  ib  oi  paptiaiiB  sba  'soiisiibib 
JO  atUBU  aqi  Xq  umou:^  mou  aifpaiAvou^  IBanqod  jo  iiauBjq 
'^MX  '^^^^  **M^.|o  suoiindo  puB  'sjauuBiu 'sitioisna  aqi  puB 
*aidoad  aqi  jo  Xjoisiq  [lAia  aqi  duuuaauoa  suoiiaayaj  puB 
uoiiBni.iojui  qiiM  paxittuaiut  o.ib  Xaqi  I  siuaAa  Xjb)I[iiii  jo 
lBaiii|od  JO  saATiB4JBu  Xjp  ojam  lou  aiB  Binarj  jo  sauo) 
'^V\  ^m  'sn**^*!  «'>'^"n  "?  T^-OZCT  «!  snjdXf)  JO  puB[st'aqi 
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PASTES.    [Glass,  p.  256.] 

PASTO.    [Granada.  New] 

PASTO  R  ( Ornithology).    [Sturnid;b.] 

PA'STORAL  (from  the  Latin  pastor,  a  shepherd  or 
herdsman),  is  the  name  given  to  poems  which  are  descriptive 
of  the  pursuits  of  country  life,  or  to  dramas  in  which  the 
characters  represent  shepherds  or  other  country- people. 
[Bucolics;  Idyll.] 

P&>toral  letters  are  circulars  addressed  hy  a  hishop  to  his 
diocesans  for  purposes  of  religious  instruction  or  admoni- 
tion in  matters  of  disciplme.  This  name  also  is  derived  from 
'  pastor/  the  bishop  being  styled  the  shepherd  of  his  spi- 
ritual flock. 

PASTURE  LAND.  There  are  tribes  which  have  no  other 
occupation  than  that  of  pasturing  domestic  animals,  and 
immense  tracts  of  fertile  soil  are  still  unappropriated  to  any 
definite  owner.  Where  the  climate  is  genial,  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown,  cattle  are  fed  all  the 
year  round  by  moving  from  one  place  to  another.  In  such 
a  state  are  some  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Asia,  who  have 
no  fixed  habitations,  but  pitch  their  tents  wherever  pasture 
is  abundant,  and  move  them  to  another  spot  as  soon  as  it  is 
consumed  where  they  are.  In  civilised  countcies,  where  the 
land  is  divided  and  appropriated,  such  a  system  cannot  exist ; 
though  there  are  still  traces  of  it  in  this  country,  as  we  see 
in  the  few  remaining  waste  lands,  on  which  there  is  a  right 
of  common. 

The  pasturage  of  cattle  is  now  a  part  of  regular  husbandry ; 
the  land  which  affords  the  herbage  for  cattle  forms  part  of 
private  possessions,  and  a  rent  is  paid  for  its  use.  This  has 
introduced  a  new  system.  Pastures  are  now  fenced  and 
protected,  and  pains  are  taken  to  improve  them,  so  as  to 
maintain  many  more  cattle  or  sheep  than  they  would  in 
their  natural  state.  We  shall  not  here  speak  of  rich  grass 
lands,  in  which  bullocks  and  sheep  are  fatted,  and  which 
are  commonly  called  grazing  land ;  nor  of  artificial  pastures, 
which  form  portions  of  arable  farms,  and  have  been  depas- 
tured only  to  enrich  them  and  make  them  more  fit  to  pro- 
duce corn  when  again  submitted  to  the  plough.  But  we  shall 
consider  those  tracts  of  land  which,  from  situation,  climate, 
or  other  causes,  although  they  are  portions  of  certain  estates 
and  the  property  of  individuals,  lie  nearly  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, and  produce  a  revenue  or  profit  only  according  to  the 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  can  be  reared  or  main- 
tained in  them.  Such  are  the  rich  pastures  on  the  Jura, 
the  Alps,  and  Pyrenees,  too  high  and  exposed  to  allow  of 
cultivation  or  permanent  habitation,  but  producing  abun- 
dant food  for  cattle  in  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
Jura  and  the  Alps,  which  are  best  known  to  English  tra- 
vellers, contain  very  rich  pastures  for  cows,  and  give  a  con- 
siderable return  in  butter  and  cheese.  The  snow  which 
covers  these  mountains  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year, 
protects  the  herbage;  and  the  moisture  which  prevails  in 
the  summer  by  the  continued  passage  of  clouds,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  heavy  fogs  to  those  who  are  enveloped 
m  them,  keeps  up  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  small  Alpine 
plants  which  form  the  richest  pasture. 

Whenever  pastures  are  hired,  the  rent  is  always  reck- 
oned, not  by  the  extent  of  surface,  but  by  the  stock  which 
can  be  maintained  upon  it.  Thus,  in  SwiCzerland,  the 
mountain  pastures  are  divided  into  portions  of  20,  40,  or 
more  cows.  In  Scotland  they  reckon  sometimes  by  the 
number  of  bullocks  which  can  be  reared,  and  sometimes  by 
the  number  of  sheep  which  can  be  kept.  This  mode  of 
reckoning  is  much  fairer  than  by  mere  extent  of  surface. 
In  many  places  pasturing  has  been  found  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  cultivation ;  and  some  large  proprietors  have 
converted  great  tracts  of  land  from  arable  into  pasture 
farm.  But  this  can  only  be  done  where  the  population  is 
?ery  scanty,  and  where  the  soil  and  climate  do  not  tempt 
men  of  capital  to  settle. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  natural 
pastures,  not  only  by  the  raising  of  banks  and  stone  walls 
as  shelter  against  the  winter's  storms,  but  also  by  extensive 
draining  and  clearing  the  surface  of  wild  plants  and  shrubs, 
which  prevent  the  herbage  from  springing  up,  and  greatly 
diminish  the  feed.    On  the  sides  of  steep   hills,  where 

3>nngs  are  apt  to  break  out  and  produce  bogs  and  awamps, 
rains  judiciously  made  have  carried  off  the  water  and  laid 
dry  the  pastures  below  ihem ;  while  reservoirs  have  been 
constructed  in  many  places  to  receive  the  water  and  to  supply 
the  stock  in  dry  weather.  On  peaty  moors  the  application 
of  lime  to  the  surface  has  often  produced  wonderful  effects* 
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and  made  various  kinds  of  clover  and  grasses  spring  up 
which  were  never  seen  on  the  spot  before. 

Those  who  are  possessed  of  extensive  pastures  often  look 
upon  them  as  of  too  little  value  to  lay  out  any  money  in  their 
improvement ;  and  unless  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
them  into  regular  cultivation,  which  often  fails  after  a  great 
outlay  of  money,  they  are  not  thpught  worth  any  attention. 
Yet  many  rough  hilly  pastures  might  he  doubled  and  tripled 
in  value  merely  by  clearing  the  surface,  burning  coarse 
grasses,  rushes,  ferns,  and  furze ;  and  sowing  a  ^w  seeds 
where  the  ashes  have  been  spread.  The  additional  num- 
ber of  cattle  or  sheep  which  can  be  maintained  by  this 
means,  would  surprise  any  one  who  had  not  had  experience 
of  such  improvements.  The  forming  of  convenient  chan- 
nels for  the  water  to  run  off  is  another  important  object* 
which  can  oflen  be  effected  at  a  trifling  expense ;  and  a 
loose  surface  laid  dry  by  this  means  may  be  much  improved, 
by  merely  burning  the  heath  which  grows  upon  it.  After 
the  fire  has  scorched  the  ground,  grasses  will  spring  up 
spontaneously ;  and,  at  a  very  small  expense,  a  considerable 
tract  of  mountain  pasture  may  be  converted  from  the  state 
of  a  brown  heath  or  moor  to  that  of  a  fine  green  sward. 

Wherever  there  are  large  pastures,  proper  and  suitable 
buildings  made  of  substantial  materials  should  be  erected. 
The  cattle  should  have  numerous  sheds  for  refuge  in 
bad  weather,  and  sheep  especially  should  have  protec* 
tion  and  shelter.  Warmth  is  in  some  cases  of  more  im- 
portance than  food;  and  an  animal  exposed  to  all  the 
severities  of  a  northern  climate  requires  more  food  to  keep 
him  alive,  than  when  he  is  kept  warm  and  protected  firom 
the  immediate  influence  of  cutting  winds. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pasture  in  England  on  the 
chalky  hills  which  are  callea  downs,  where  useful  and 
hardy  sheep  are  reared.  Here  the  exposure  is  less,  and 
the  proximity  to  the  plains  gives  frequent  opportunity  of 
driving  the  sheep  to  sheltered  situations.  The  grass  on  the 
chalk  hills  is  in  general  very  fine  and  short,  and  the  quality 
is  very  good.  The  soil  is  only  a  few  inches  deep,  hut  it 
has  been  enriched  by  the  dung  and  urine  of  sheep  from 
time  immemorial.  Attempts  are  made  occasionally  to  con- 
vert some  portions  of  these  pastures  to  tillage :  but  it  is  not 
often  an  advantageous  speculation.  A  few  crops  mav  be 
obtained  at  first ;  but  the  thin  layer  of  rich  earth,  which 
is  at  the  surface,  is  soon  exhausted,  and  nothing  remains 
but  barren  chalk.  No  art  can  restore  the  fine  turf  which 
had  been  produced  by  ages  of  pasturage. 

To  those  who  have  extensive  pastures  it  is  of  great  conse- 
Queuce  to  ascertain  whether  oxen,  heifers,  cows,  or  sheep  are 
tne  most  profitable,  and  of  these,  what  breeds  suit  the  situa- 
tions ;  and,  when  this  has  been  determined  by  experience, 
to  know  what  quantity  may  safely  be  kept,  without  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  sufficient  food,  or  allowing  any  portion  of 
the  pasture  to  wither  or  become  coarse  from  not  being 
duly  fed  off.  Whatever  be  the  stock  depastured,  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  them  by  a  herdsman  or  shepherd 
of  experience,  who  should  have  a  certain  number  only 
under  his  care.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  him  some  share 
or  interest  in  the  produce  as  part  of  his  wages.  When  any 
part  of  the  stock  is  sold  off  to  drovers  or  butchers,  he  should 
have  a  per  centage  on  the  sale.  This  will  give  him  the  ac- 
tivity of  an  owner,  and  he  is  not  so  likely  to  he  negligent 
and  allow  the  stock  to  suffer  from  a  want  of  sufficient  food, 
or  from  accidents  which  can  be  prevented  by  proper  atten- 
tion. 

Very  poor  pasture  on  sandy  or  gravelly  loams  is  of  very 
little  value  to  the  proprietory  where  the  situation  allows 
of  such  land  being  converted  into  plantations,  it  will  ge- 
nerally be  found  most  advantageous  to  do  so,  but  if  there  are 
means  of  improving  them  by  ploughing,  liming,  and  manur- 
ing, they  may  often  be  converted  into  good  arable  farms. 
A  great  part  of  Norfolk,  which  now  bears  excellent  crops  of 
barley,  wheat,  and  clover,  was  once  only  poor  sandy  pas- 
ture, where  the  chief  income  to  the  proprietor  arose  from 
rabbit  warrens.  We  must  not  always  judge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  soil  by  the  natural  grasses  which  grow  upon 
it,  before  it  has  ever  been  stirred  and  cultivated.  When 
loamy  sand  or  gravel  is  left  in  a  hard  condensed  state,  it 
will  bear  very  little,  but  when  it  has  been  broken  up  deepw 
and  trenched  and  improved  by  lime  and  manure,  it  becomea 
very  useful  land.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cold  wet  pas- 
tures on  a  stiff  clay.  The  water  checks  the  roots  of  the 
better  sort  of  grasses,  and  nothing  thrives  in  such  pastures 
except  rushes  and  very  coarse  aquatic  plants ;  but  when  they 
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havo  been  carefully  d rained — when  the  surface  has  been 
pared  aii'l  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread  over  the  land — a  very 
material  iinpruvement  takes  place,  whether  it  bo  left  un- 
broken, to  produce  herbage,  or  be  iniprove<l  by  a  course  of 
judicious  cultivation,  and  laid  down  a^ain  to  grass  in  a 
clean  and  fertile  state ;  in  either  case,  the  pasture,  from 
being  of  little  ukc*  and  perhaps  dangerous  for  sheep,  which 
are  apt  to  rot  there,  becomes  sound  and  good,  producing 
excellent  nutritious  herbage,  and  will  continue  so  ever 
after. 

When  the  soil  is  naturally  deep  and  of  a  good  quality. 
but  the  situation  renders  it  not  advisable  to  convert  the 
pastures  into  permanent  arable  land,  and  the  herbage  has 
been  deteriorated  and  overrun  with  moss  or  weeds,  it  is  a 
very  eflfeelive  mo<le  of  improving  the  pasture  to  plough  up 
the  swanl  us  thin  as  possible,  and  then,  having  removed 
the  sods  into  heaps  or  rows,  to  plough  and  scarify  the  bared 
surface  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  fallow  field.  When  it  is  well  pulverised 
and  harrowed  level,  tlio  sod,  which  had  been  taken  off,  is 
chop))ed  into  small  nieces  by  the  spade,  and  scattered  over  it ; 
an<l  uHer  a  shower  has  somewhat  moistened  the  surface,  it  is 
well  roiled  with  a  heavy  roller.  Thus  the  moss  is  cfii*ctually 
destroyed :  the  root- weeds  have  been  eradicated,  and  the  fine 
gra!»»e!s,  the  roots  of  which  are  short  and  fibrous,  are  pre- 
serveil.  They  will  soon  strike  into  the  loosened  soil,  and  a 
fine  close  sward  will  be  the  result.  The  improvement  is 
still  fireaier  if  lime  is  put  on  the  land  before  tlie  spreading 
of  the  sods,  and  if  at  Clio  same  time  some  of  the  best  grass 
seeds  are  sown  over  it.  The  proper  season  for  this  operation 
is  after  harvest,  and  no  cattle  should  be  admitted  till  the 
next  spring. 

Pastures  are  seldom  improved  with  manure,  which  is 
generally  reserved  for  arable  land,  or  grass  land  intended 
to  bo  iii«>wn  for  hay :  but  if  richness  is  valuable  in  a  pas- 
ture, it  will  well  repay  the  expense  of  manuring,  especially 
with  liquid  muiiurc,  the  drainings  of  dunghills  and  the 
urine  of  cows  and  horses,  which  is  collected  in  a  tank  when 
they  are  kept  in  stulU.  Peat  ashes  are  also  very  useful, 
and  have  a  powerful  effect  in  stimulating  the  vegetation  of 
all  the  grasses.  Saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  said  to 
have  the  same  efi'cct.  When  it  is  intended  to  convert  land 
which  has  been  in  a  state  of  heath  or  waste,  covered  with  fern, 
brambles,  ling,  and  other  coarse  plants,  into  good  pasture,  it 
is  indispensable  to  begin  by  a  course  of  arable  cultivation ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  soil  has  been  brought  into  an  im- 
proved state  by  tillage  and  manuring,  and  all  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  noxious  plants  have  been  eradicated,  that  grass 
seeds  may  be  sown  with  any  prospect  of  obtaining  a  good 
sward.  Most  of  these  soils  are  {xx)r  and  sandy,  and  not 
very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  good  grass.  In  this  case 
the  safest  mode  of  converting  the  land  into  pasture  is  by 
inoculating  it  with  pieces  of  sods  taken  from  a  good  rich 
pasture.  [Grass  Land.]  By  this  means,  and  subsequent 
depasturing  with  sheep  only,  very  good  pastures  have  been 
produced  on  very  poor  soils  ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the\  shouid  degenerate,  they  may  be  profitably  broken 
up  and  cultivated  on  the  convertible  system  of  husbandry, 
after  whii-h  they  may  again  be  laid  down  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  Wherever  the  sod  consists  of  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  loam,  this  system  is  the  most  advantageous. 

In  the  richest  pastures,  such  as  those  of  Lincolnshire 
and  other  grazing  counties,  an  acre  will  maintain  and 
fatten  an  o\  of  M)  or  90  stone,  and  sometimes  keep  several 
sheep  in  store  order  besides.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  land  that  will  fatK'n  an  ox,  and  that  which  will 
only  rear  him.  This  can  scarcely  be  discovered  by  sim- 
ple examination  of  the  land;  but  is  found  by  experience. 
The  same  appearance  of  grass  has  more  proofs  as  it  is 
called,  in  one  place  than  another.  The  bite  may  be  very 
short  and  the  pasture  ap}>ear  bare,  and  yet  the  value  of  it 
may  be  seen  on  the  ribs  of  the  cattle.  Much  of  the  skill  of 
a  grazier  ccmsists  in  stocking  his  pastures  to  advantage. 
lie  should  know  the  power  of  every  portion  of  it,  and  stock 
it  so  that  the  grass  may  not  grow  faster  than  it  can  be 
cropped  by  the  cattle  or  sheep,  and  that  the  animals  may 
always  have  the  full  quantity  re((uired.  Every  animal 
wants  a  certain  quaiiiily  of  food  to  repair  the  daily  waste 
occasioned  by  the  animal  function %.  If  he  has  no  more, 
ho  makes  no  proirress :  the  m^re  he  can  convert  into  flesh 
and  fat  bexond  (his  quantity  in  a  ^ivcn  tinu*,  the  mnrc 
profitable  lie  will  be.  Hence  the  superior  ({ualiiies  «;f  ^ome 
animals  with  respect  to  this  point  indicate  thu  superiority 
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of  their  breed,  and  afford  the  grtfttMt  nil  froil  to  At  pv 
zier.  In  the  same  pasture  one  bcMl  or  tbeep  vOl  give  a 
reasonable  profit,  wnile  another  nay  oeeaaion  an  artad 
loss.  The  adaptation  of  the  stock  to  the  naUno  of  tki 
pasture  is  consequently  an  object  of  the  groatcrt 
and  requires  much  iudgment  and  ezpenence. 

PAS  YTHEA,  the  name  given  by  Lamouious  to  a  ^ 
of  Linnean  Sertularidse.     [Polypiaria  MsMoaAsraciA.] 

PATAGONIA,  a  country  in  South  Amcriea. 
bending  the  roost  southern  portion  of  that  con 
includes  all  those  parts  in  which  the  Europoan* 
formed  settlements,  or  to  which  they  do  not  lay  • 
few  years  ago  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  cztci 
tlements  to  the  Bahia  Blanca  (.39*  S.'lat.),  and  mi 
government  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  Ims 
southern  boundary  of  the  federal  republic  on  tbo  1 
Cusu  Leubu.or  Rio  Negro.    This  river  ther*^-*« 
be  considered  as  the  dividing  hne  between 
the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  though  a  great  o] 
nortti  of  that  river  is  still  the  undisputed 
ing  aboriginal  tribes.      From   this  new  Ir*"*' 
northern  point  of  which  is  near  38°  SO'       lat. 
extends  southwaid  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhai 
is  divided  from  thu  Antarctic  Archipelago 
Tierra  del  Fuego.    The  most  tmuthem  point  of 
American  continent  and  of  Patagonia  is  Capo 
near  o3''  55' S.  lat.  and  71^  25' W.  long.     On  tboo 
gonia  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  tlio  ^ 
Pacific  Ocean.     The  line  which  divides  it  fb 
quite  determined,  but  it  is  supposed  that  ■•  m 
Reloncavi  Sound   and  Reloncavi  Inlet         ti 
and  42'  S.  lat.),  which  constitute  the  ini 
the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  which  separates  the 
from  the  continent     Farther  north  the  Andea  t 
the  boundary  up  to  40^  S.  lat.      According  to  a  : 
mate,  the  area  of  Patagonia  exceeds  '276.000  H|i 
or  is  about  72,00U  square  miles  more  than  that  e-  - 

Patagonia  comprehends  two  regions^  w     :h 
one  another  in  nearly  every  respect— the 
and  the  plains.     The  mountain- region  ObwupiM 
tries  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Par       and 
em  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaent.    %,      a 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  stretchi       ■ 
Atlantic  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  StraiL «.. 

The  mountain-region  comprehends  the  aoi 
of  the  Andes.    This  extensive  mountain        iu 
52*  10'  S.  lat.,  on  the  northern  shores  ui 
Ancon  sin  Salida,  or  Sound  without  Outlet,      i 
of  the  mountain-region  which  is  south  of  that  i 
considered  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  chain*  I  i 

stituting  a  portion  of  it,  for  it  is  divided  hokm  ■»  «w  ■ 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  also  intersected  by 
It  is  a  remarkable  and  characteristie  (eatuiv 
part  of  the  mountain-region  of  Patagonia       m 
through  by  two  long  but  comparatively  narioir 
extend  to  the  plains  east  of  the  mountaina, 
pand  into  lar^e  salt-waier  lakes.    The  lotk  ■ 

lakes  or  inland  seas  may  be  compared  to  th« 
as  it  consists  of  two  basins  united  by  a  n;      bw 
moderate  extent,  and  connected  with  the 
haons  by  a  strait  of  lar((er  dimensions.    Thv  %mm 
strait,  called  Jerome  Channel,  branches  off  f^ 
of  Magalhaens  near  53**  35'  S.  lat.  and  72"  30* 
extends  northward  with  a  slight  bend  to  the  wi 
where  it  turns  north-east,  and  gradually  widoni 
Water.     It  is  upwards  of  30  miles  long,  i 
miles  wide.    Otway  AVater,  the  southerb  «» 
sea-basins,  extends  towards  east-north-«       aik 
width  as  it  proceeds  eastward.     Near  «  i 

hardly  six  miles  wide,  but  towards  Im  e— 
above  twenty.     Its  length  is  probably  50  m     - 
extremity  however  has  not  been  explored,     j 
of  this  inland  sea  is  dangerous,  even  for  laiac  i 
count  of  the  strong  tide-currents  and  gales.  Not 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Otway  Water,  anarr^ 
channel  runs  north  by  west  to  another  ii 
rhaiinel  is  called  Fitzroy  Passage,  ana  »h«  hs 
Water.   Fitsroy  Passage  is  about  eighl       les  loi      mmh 
anywhere  above  half  a  mile  wide,  but  n        <1 
the  large*«t  vessels.      It  enters  Skyriii^        i«i   «i  ». 
c:is*ein  eMi'cniity.    Tlie  last- mentioned  inland  aaa-b 
tends  from  the  northern  entrance  of  Fitiroj  I 
ward  about  bO  miles  in  length,  jurying  in  wi 
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and  15  miles.  It  contains  a  number  of  rocky  islands, 
mong  which  that  called  Dynevor  Castle  rises  to  a  consi- 
erable  elevation. 

The   northern    inland   sea  in  form  bears  some  resem- 

lance  to  the  Baltic.    The  main  body  is  of  comparatively 

mall   extent,  but  it  sends  out  several  branches,  which 

dvance  to  a  considerable  distance  inland.    This  sea  has 

lOt  yet  received  a  general  denomination,  and  we  shall  name 

i  Kirke  Water,  to  commemorate  the  exertions  of  a  seaman 

n  the  exploration  of  this  basin.  From  Smyth  Channel,  which 

ivides  Queen  Adelaide's  Archipelago  from  the  continent 

South  America,  near  52**  10'  S.  lat.,  a  long  and  crooked 

I      I  branches  off  to  the  cast,which  is  called  Ancon  sin  Salida, 

iiu  extends  between  high  mountains  about  30  miles  from 

shore  in  a  straight  line,  when  it  opens  into  Kirke  Water,  a 

about  30  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  eight  wide. 

J  in  extends  first  north-north-east,  but  afterwards  it 

iiua  tu  the  east.     From  this  main  body  of  the  basin  two 

Mp  inlets  branch  off,  one  towards  the  south  and  the  other 

orthward.     Each  of  them  is  above  30  miles  long,  and  they 

y  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width.  The  nortliem,  called 

•Mt  Hope  Inlet,  turns  to  the  west-north-west,  and  termi- 

lies  about  six  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;   the 

uthem,  called  Obstruction  Sound,  which  at  its  extremity 

M  to  the  south-west,  is  there  only  about  six  miles  dis- 

from  Skyring  Water,  but  separated  from  it  by  high 

uefes  of  hills.     A  deep  and  narrow  inlet  runs  northward 

>in  the  strait  which  unites  this  basin  to  the  ocean,  inter- 

cting  the  country  between  the  ocean  and  Last  Hope  Inlet 

nearly  30  miles  from  the  Ancon  sin  Salida.    It  is  called 

B  Canal  of  the  Mountains. 

rhese  three  inland  seas,  Otway  Water,  Skyring  Water, 
d  Kirke  Water,  lie  properly  within  the  mountain-region 
Patagonia,  but  their  eastern  extremities  border  on  the 
Brn    plains,  being  bounded  only  by  ranges  of  flat  low 
lAii.     Thus  the  southern  portion  of  the  mountain-region 
ts  of  two  isolated  districts.    The  more  southern  of 
u  districts,  which  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  Strait 
Ihaens,  and  on  the  north  by  Otway  Water,  is  called 
»ick  Peninsula,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  body 
jr«iagonia  only  by  the  isthmus  which  extends  from  the 
Item  shores  of  Otway  Water  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens, 
Dosite  Elizabeth  Island.     This  isthmus  is  from  seven  to 
ies  wide,  and,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  low,  and 
Aj  occupied  by  lakes.    The  shores  of  Brunswick  Pen- 
»»Ja    bave   been    examined   with    unusual   care   along 
e  three  sides  where  it  is  washed  by  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
,  and  laid  down  with  great  accuracy.     Still  it  does 
>b  appear  that  a  stream  above  the  size  of  a  mountain- 
rrent  finds  its  way  to  the  strait  itself.     This  seems  rather 
mnge,  when  we  consider  that  the  area  of  the  peninsula  pro- 
bly  exceeds  3000  square  miles.    The  whole  drayiage  there- 
must  run  off  northward  to  Otway  Water,  which  is  owing 
hte  singular  disposition  of  the  highest  ground  of  this  tract 
niih  of  the  isthmus  which  divides  Otway  Water  from 
Strait  of  Magalhaens,  a  range  of  hills,  called  Breck- 
p       Hills,  rises  to  from   1000   to  1200  feet,  and  is  only 
low  miles  from   the  strait,  und  parallel  to  it      In  pro- 
•I  southward  in  that  direction  it  rises  into  moun- 

vered  with  snow,  and  consequently  more  than  3000 

n  «bove  the  sea-level.     Where  the  mountains  approach 

Froward  they  sink  under  the  line  of  perpetual  con- 

iion,  but  Mount  Tarn  is  2600  feet  high,  and  the  moun- 

■ufl  at  the  back  of  the  Cape  are  estimated  at  2500  feet 

appears  that  the  mountains  continue  close  to  the  shore  of 

m  strait  farther  west-north-west  to  the  entrance  of  Jerome 

bamiel,  and  then  north -north-west  and  northward  along 

li     mentioned  channel  to  the  place  where  Otway  Water 

>       tu  view.  This  latter  range  seems  less  elevated,  as  the 

icat   summit,   Mont   Cruz,  near  Port  Gallant,  is  only 

.*J  feet  high.     What  is  the  character  of  the  country  en- 

oted  by  this  nearly  semicircular  range,  we  do  not  yet  know. 

idoes  not  appear  to  contain  high  mountains,  for  if  such 

dy  they  would  have  been  seen  when  Captain  Fitzroy 

A  view  of  the  country  from  some  hills  near  Fitsroy 

koge.   There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  country 

urn  out  to  be  fit  for  cultivation.   Captain  King  observes 

southern  shores  of  this  peninsula,  though  extremely 

,  are  distinguished  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  that  the 

a  attain  there  a  full  growth,  while  farther  west  they  are 

ted.    The  climate,  though  colder  than  in  Europe  at  an 

distance  from  the  pole,  is  not  subject  to  extreme  eold. 

greatest  disadvantage  is  the  moisture  of  tht  atmoapkiero 


and  the  frequent  rain,  which  is  owing  to  the  peninsala 
being  open  to  the  winds  from  three  quarters  of  the  compass. 
But  as  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  is  sheltered  from  these 
winds  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  it  probably  partakes 
much  less  of  this  continual  moisture  than  the  shores  of  the 
strait 

The  tract  of  country,  or  rather  penmsula,  which  is  enclosed 
by  Otway  Water,  Fitzroy  Passage,  Skyring  Water,  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  is  called  Pun- 
sonby  Land.  The  eastern  part  of  it  contains  low  wooded 
tracts  of  considerable  extent  along  the  shores  of  both  waters, 
but  the  interior  is  occupied  by  hills,  rising  to  about  1500 
feetp  with  the  exception  of  one  summit,  Mount  Misery,  which 
is  near  72^  W.  long,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  about  3000 
feet  It  rises  above  the  line  of  trees,  but  does  not  attain 
tho  snow-line.  The  western  portion  of  Ponsonby  Land  is 
covered  with  rocky  mountains.  On  Croker  Peninsula  and 
the  adjacent  district  they  do  not  appear  to  attain  a  great 
elevation.  But  on  the  shores  of  Skyring  Water,  west  of 
72®  30',  several  of  them  rise  above  the  snow-line  and  send 
down  extensive  glaciers  on  their  slopes  towards  the  sea. 
These  high  snow-capped  mountains  continue  across  the 
Tuurrow  isthmus  which  divides  Skyring  Water  from  Beaufort 
Bay,  and  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Bumey, 
which  is  situated  not  far  from  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Ancon  sin  Salida,  and  is  5800  feet  high.  Thus  we  find  that 
between  52""  and  53**  30'  S.  lat  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain-region is  nowhere  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  frequently  much  nearer.  Farther 
eastward  the  mountains  decline  in  height,  and  are  inter- 
sected By  level  tracts  of  some  extent,  until  they  disappear 
in  the  plains  of  eastern  Patagonia,  about  40  or  50  miles  from 
the  Pacific.  This  is  especially  observable  on  Kirke  Water, 
the  eastern  shores  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Obstruction 
Sound  and  Last  Hope  Inlet,  are  low,  and  at  some  distance 
onlv  exhibit  some  broad-backed  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
and  extent  A  tract  of  similar  character  was  observed  along 
the  eastern  part  of  the  northern  shores  of  Skyring  Water. 

The  Andes,  that  elevated  chain  which  traverses  South 
America  in  its  whole  length,  begin  on  the  south,  on  the  very 
shores  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida  (52**  10'  S.  lat).  The  nar- 
row inlet  called  the  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  which  runs 
nearly  30  miles,  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  a  range 
of  steep  mountains,  broken  here  and  there  by  deep  ra- 
vines filled  with  frozen  snow,  and  surmounted  by  exten- 
sive glaciers,  from  which  huge  avalanches  frequently 
descend.  These  two  ridges  unite  on  the  isthmus  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  north-western  extremity  of  Last  Hope 
Inlet,  and  at  this  point  the  mountain-mass  of  the  Andes 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  ten  miles  wide.  As  the 
summits  are  always  covered  with  snow,  they  probably 
exceed  4000  feet  in  elevation.  The  mountains  continue 
northward  close  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  no 
level  ground  along  the  beach.  It  seems  that  the  higher 
part  of  this  range  is  always  covered  with  snow,  at  least  the 
inlets  of  St  Andrew's  Sound  (50''  30'  S.  lat)  are  closed  at 
their  extremity  by  immense  glaciers.  In  this  part  the  range 
seems  to  be  about  40  miles  wide,  and  on  its  eastern  edge  is 
situated  Mount  Stokes,  6400  feet  above  the  sea-level.  North 
of  50**  S.  lat  the  mountain-range  seems  to  preserve  a  gene- 
ral width  of  forty  miles,  and  the  whole  of  this  space  seems 
to  be  occupied  by  mountains  rising  above  the  snow-line,  or 
approaching  it.  They  terminate  on  Mesier  Channel,  which 
separates  Wellington  Island  from  the  continent,  in  very 
high  and  precipitous  rocks,  which  extend  as  far  as  48*  50' 
8.  lat.,  and  are  frequently  dotted  with  glaciers  at  the 
extremities  of  the  inlets  which  penetrate  the  rocky  masses. 
Between  48*^  50'  and  47*^  S.  lat  no  snow-capped  mountains 
are  discovered  near  the  coast,  and  it  is  not  known,  though 
it  is  probable,  that  they  occur  ikrtber  inland.  The  coast  is 
hilly,  but  neither  precipitous  nor  very  high,  and  in  many 
places  there  is  much  low  and  thickly  wooded  land.  North 
of  47*^  S.  lat  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes  some 
snow-covered  mountains  and  glaciers  again  approach  the 
sea.  The  peninsula  itself  consists  of  high  rocky  masses^ 
connected  by  other  rocks,  which  constitute  the  isthmus  of 
Ofqui,  with  the  snow-capped  mountains  lying  farther  east 
Between  47**  and  46**  6.  lat  is  the  volcano  of  S.  Clemente^ 
the  most  southern  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes.  North 
of  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes,  the  highest  portion  of  the 
Andes  again  ooroes  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  most  elevated  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
which  an  thii  liititud«  in  iummer  seems  to  descend  to  69W 
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feet  aboTO  the  sfta-level.  Mount  Meli-moya,  near  44^  it  I 
about  8000  feet  high.  Three  volcanoes  in  this  ran(^e  are 
visible  from  the  island  of  Chiloc,  the  Yntales,  6725  feet 
high,  the  Corcovado  (hump-backed)  7510,  and  the  Mtnchin- 
roadiva,  7046  feet.  All  these  high  summits  are  situated  in 
the  range  which  rises  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ancud.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  width  of  the 
Andes  in  this  part  From  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  to  41** 
48'  S.  lat.  the  Andes  constitute  the  very  shores  of  the 
PaciAc,  and  the  watershed  between  the  two  oceans  is  so 
near  the  western  coast,  that  the  largest  river  which  flows 
into  the  Pacific  has  its  origin  only  13  miles  from  the  beach. 
This  is  the  Rio  S.  Tadeo.  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  little 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes.  The  shores  along 
this  extensive  coast-line  are  rocky  and  high,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  places  of  very  moderate  extent.  But  there  is 
a  difference  between  those  which  are  north  of  the  peninsula 
of  Tres  Montes  and  those  which  are  south  of  it.  The  former 
run  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  both  the  projecting  rocks  and 
the  recesses  between  them  hardly  anywhere  exceeding  one 
mile  in  extent.  But  south  of  the  peninsula  the  inlets  pene- 
trate many  miles  into  the  mountain-masses,  and  thus  form 
huge  promontories.  The  farther  we  advance  to  the  south, 
the  more  the  inlets  increase  in  depth,  until  we  reach  the 
Ancon  sin  Salida  and  the  Jerome  Channel,  which  extend 
across  the  whole  mountain-region. 

But  the  open  sea  of  the  Pacific  does  not  wash  this  rocky 
coast.  A  series  of  high  and  rocky  islands  lie  like  a  barrier 
in  front  of  it,  so  that  no  part  of  the  continent,  except  the 
peninsula  of  Tres  Montes,  is  exposed  to  the  ocean's  swell. 
Some  of  these  islands  are  of  great  extent ;  others  are  only 
separated  from  one  another  by  narrow  straits,  which  are  not 
visible  at  some  distance  from  the  open  ocean,  and  the  islands 
accordingly  appear  to  be  a  continuous  high  rocky  shore.  The 
most  northern  is  the  island  of  Chiloe  [Chilox],  between 
which  and  the  continent  is  the  Gulf  of  Ancud.  This  island 
is  separated  from  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  which  lies  farther 
south,  by  a  channel  nearly  20  miles  wide.  The  Chonos 
Archipelago  occupies  the  space  between  44**  and  46*  S.lat., 
and  consists  of  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  extent :  they  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
narrow  straits,  and  the  sea  between  them  and  the  continent 
is  full  of  cliffs  and  rocks.  Then  follows  the  peninsula  of 
Tres  Montes,  which  is  nearly  isolated  by  a  deep  bay  that 
enters  the  continent  from  the  north,  and  extends  about  30 
miles  southward.  South  of  the  peninsula  is  the  Gulf  of 
Penas,  which  contains  only  scattered  islands ;  but  near  47* 
30' S.lat.  is  the  small  group  of  the  Guaianeco  Islands,  followed 
by  Wellington  Island,  which  extends  from  47*  50'  to  50* 
8.  lat.,  and  in  some  parts  is  60  or  70  miles  wide.  It  is  how- 
ever conjectured  that  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  this 
extensive  island  are  divided  into  several  smaller  islands  by 
narrow  channels.  The  long  strait  which  separates  Wel- 
lington Island  from  the  continent,  and  is  called  Mesier 
Channel,  is  on  an  average  two  miles  wide  towards  each 
extremity ;  but  in  the  middle,  and  for  a  length  of  about  40 
miles,  it  is  hardly  a  mile  wide,  and  in  three  particular  places 
not  more  than  400  yards  wide.  A  broad  channel,  called 
the  Gulf  of  Trinidad,  separates  Wellington  Island  from  the 
Archipelago  of  Madre  de  Dies.  This  archipelago,  which  is 
little  known,  is  separated  from  the  continent  and  Hanover 
Island  by  Concepcion  Strait.  Hanover  Island  extends 
nearly  a  degree  north  and  south,  but  it  is  not  ascertained 
whether  or  not  it  consists  of  several  islands.  The  strait 
south  of  this  isUnd,  called  Lord  Nelson's  Strait,  separates 
it  from  the  archipelago  of  Queen  Adelaide,  an  assemblage 
of  islands  which  run  more  than  80  miles  north*west  and 
south-east :  only  a  small  number  of  them  have  been  sur- 
Teyed,  namely,  those  which  lie  contiguous  to  Smyth  Channel, 
which  separates  the  archipelago  from  the  continent,  and 
those  which  constitute  the  northern  shores  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens,  which  strait  lies  between  them  and  South 
Desolation  Island.  [Magalhaens,  Strait  of.]  These 
islands  are,  without  exception,  high  and  rugged,  and  have 
a  rocky  shore ;  but  the  mountains  in  none  of  them  rise  to 
the  snow-lin^  except  on  South  Desolation. 

The  interior  of  this  region  is  almost  entirely  unknown, 
bat  we  have  some  information  respecting  the  climate  of  the 
eoast  and  the  islands.  The  difference  of  geographical  po- 
aition  between  the  two  extremes  being  fourteen  degrees, 
one  would  expect  to  find  a  greater  difference  in  the  tempe- 
rature than  really  exists.  On  the  island  of  Chiloe  the 
aiean  temperature  of  the  winter  teems  to  be  45^  and  that 


of  the  spring  50^  or  somewhat  more.  It  la  pnMbI 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  as  high  as  that  of  L 
for  though  the  summer- heat  is  less,  the  cold  is  not  « 
in  winter,  and  ice  is  never  formed  in  the  low  country 
Darwin  has  compared  the  temperature  of  Port  Fami 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  at  the  other  extremity 
mountain-region  of  Patagonia,  with  that  of  Dublm. 
following  table : — 

Lat  fkimntr      Wlatar     HHMef 

temper.      tMBpar.     aaer. 

Dublin      .      .     53*2l'N.     59*.54     39*.«     20*JM 
Port  Famine.     53  38  S.      50  33'.08   16*.92 


Diff.        0   17 


9*.54       6M3     3*.4S 
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It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  differonee  in 
annual  temperature  between  8.  Carloa  in  Chi 
Famine  does  not  exceed  ten  degrees  of  Fahrti 
do  not  think  that  a  country  of  similar  <       h 
pointed  out  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  where 
difference   in  temperature  occurs.     Thia  pk 
due  to  the  great  dampness  of  the  atmoapkiera. 
prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  west,  thejr  bi 
the  moisture  which  they  collect  in  passing  «v«r 
expanse  of  the  Pacific ;   and  this  moisture  bi 
condensed  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  tlib 
tains  along  the  shores,  descends  in  abundaiu 
continual  rain.     In  Chiloe  fine  weather  a     &■ 
heavy  rain  from  September  to  March ;  but  in 
months  a  day  seldom  passes  without  abun       % 
the  peninsula  of  Tres  Montes  only  two  or 
November  are  without  rain,  and  farthor 
hardly  a  day  without  either  rain  or  snow  t 
ing  to  the  seasons.    North-west  winds  p. 
clouds  and  rain  in  abundance :  strong  aouth-i 
them,  and  partially  clear  the  sky :  the  wind  t] 
and  hauls  into  the  south-east  quarter,  whoi^ 
interval  of  fine  weather,  it  dies  away.    Light  In 
up  from  the  north-east,  freshening  as  thejr  i 
north,  and  augment  the  store  of  moisture  wbieiu 
bring.     From  the  north  they  soon  shift  to  the  \ 
ter,  north-west,  and  between  that  point  and 
they  shift  and  back  sometimes  for  weeka  1       m 
another  turn  round.    It  never  blowa  hard  ■■ 
rarely  with  any  strength  fVom  north-eaat,  bu* 
from  south -cast,  especially  about  the  middle  of  i 
June  to  August).    The  north-western  sralea  aiv  - 
so  furious  that  the  houses  are  not  ae      a.  and 
trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roota.    In  \ 
winds  last   longer   and   blow  mora    frv^tw     f 
winter. 

The  constant  dampness  of  the  air,  though  i 
to  m;iny  Eigropean  plants,  especially  to  frnit-tivw 
a  visroroiis  vegetation.    The  forests,  which  eovei 
of  the  mountains  for  two-thirds  of  their  height 
S.  lat.,  rival  in  luxuriance  those  of  Uio  tnp 
Stately  trees,  with  smooth  and  highW  eolonnM  m 
covered  with  parasitical  plants ;  large  t 
numerous,  and  arborescent  grasses  twi      tm, 
the  height  of  30  or  40  feet.     South  of  w°  S. 
is  less  vigorous ;  but  even  at  the  most  soi     e 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  the  country  and  ui 
of  2000  feet  above  the  sea  to  the  very  ve 
mark,  are  covered  with  trees,  mostly  e      , 
large  enough  to  be  used  as  limber,  as  tu«  v 
(Fagus  betuloides),  and  two  other  apeciea  ol 
King  saw  large  and  woody-stemmed  treea  of  1 
Veronica,  in  England  considered  aa  tender  | 
flower  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  bum  w« 
covered  two-thirds  down  with  snow,  and  tl 
perature  of  36^ 

Where  the  mountains  border  on  the 
kind  of  deer,  with  short  straight  horns*  ia  abuDdantl 
are  also  pumas  as  fkr  south  aa  53*  8.  lat^ 
nutrias;   seals,  otters,  fur-seals,  and  aen-elepl        ^ 
is  very  plentifiil,  especially  several  smaller  kiMWh 
live  in  the  subaquatic  forests  formed  by  the  | 
weed  (Fucus  giganteus  of  Solander),  which  eu«vn 
rocks  near  the  open  coast  and  in  the  numeroys 
Land-birds  are  not  numerous,  but  water-fowl  abound 
which  there  is  the  black-nccked  awan  <Anaer  i 
and  several  kinds  of  geese  and  ducks.    Shell         ^ 
kinds  occur  in  the  recesses  of  the  inhMi,  and  m«c^  coi 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitanta  diiring  a  part 
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year.  On  the  Guaianeco  Islands  and  the  Chonos  Archi- 
pelago the  potato  grows  wild.  The  largest  dug  up  on  an 
island  of  the  last-mentioned  archipelago  measured  two 
inches  in  length  and  an  inch  in  thickness:  they  were  quite 
tasteless. 

The  plains  of  Patagonia,  which  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  country,  extend  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
line  which  separates  them  from  the  mountain-region  is  only 
known  south  of  49''  S.  lat. :  it  begins  on  the  shores  of  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens  at  Cape  Negro  (53°  S.  lat.  and  75**  50' 
W.  long.),  and  thence  runs  west-north-west  to  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Otway  Water,  follows  the  channels  of 
Fitzroy  Passage  and  the  northern  shores  of  Skyring 
Water  to  72^  W.  long.,  and  then  extends  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  Obstruction  Sound,  Kirke  Water,  and  Last  Hope 
Inlet.  It  leaves  the  last-mentioned  inlet  near  71**  W.  long., 
and  runs  due  northward  to  Mount  Stockes  and  Lake  Viedma 
(49**  S.  long.).  Farther  north  the  boundary-line  is  not  yet 
known. 

These  plains,  though  similar  in  aspect,  seem  nevertheless 
to  differ  in  their  natural  capacities.  Between  47^  and  48** 
8.  lat.,  the  coast  forms  a  wide  promontory,  projecting  near 
100  miles  from  the  body  of  the  mainland.  On  this  promon- 
tory, or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  at  the  back  of  Cape  Blanco, 
are  the  high  lands  of  Espinosa,  which  are  visible  (torn  the 
Mm.  They  rise  at  least  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  form  a 
range  of  an  irregular  form  with  several  peaked  summits. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  range  extends  westward  until 
it  joins  the  Ande.s.  On  this  promontory  and  the  contiguous 
eoast,  as  far  north  as  45°  S.  lat.  and  southward  to  49**  S.  lat., 
the  rocks  are  porphyritic,  but  they  seldom  rise  more  than 
MO  or  400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  when  they  stretch  west- 
vmrd  in  nn  undulating  plain,  which  is  covered  with  a  light 
■ndy  soil,  through  which  tlie  rock  protrudes  in  many  places. 
This  tract  is  dry  and  parched,  and  nas  no  vegetation  except 
ft  few  tufts  of  grass  and  here  and  there  a  straggling  bush  of 
bcrberis  or  of  a  dwarf  woody  shrub  which  supplies  good 
fee-wood.  There  is  no  water.  This  tract  is  frequently  tra* 
vtned  by  the  native  tribes,  but  they  never  seem  to  stay  there 
fer  any  length  of  time. 

South  of  49''  S.  lat.  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens,  the  coast  presents  an  aspect  similar  to  that 
of  the  county  of  Kent  in  England,  but  instead  of  chalk,  the 
oWb  are  composed  of  soft  marly  clay,  without  any  gravel  or 
inpresaion  of  organic  remains.    Between  the  high  and  low 
tide  mark,  there  is  a  smooth  beach  of  green  clay  hardened 
hf  the  action  of  the  surf  to  the  consistence  of  stone,  which 
•itends  about  a  hundred  yards  into  the  sea,  and  is  sucx^eeded 
\if  a  soft  green  mud,  over  which  the  water  gradually 
fwenens.    The  outer  edge  of  the  clay  forms  a  ledge  parallel 
Id  the  coast,  upon  the  whole  length  of  which  the  sea  breaks 
ivith  violence.  The  sea-beach  between  the  high-water  mark 
Ittd  the  cliffs  is  narrow,  and  consists  of  shingle  with  scat- 
teed  masses  of  green  indurated  clay.   The  cliffs  themselves 
li» rather  abruptly  to  the  height  of  200  or  300  feet.    They 
the  descent  of  an  elevated  plain,  which  extends  several 
westward,  and  is  then  followed  by  an  escarpment  of 
100  to  150  feet  elevation,  which  constitutes  the  slope 
^  another  and  more  elevated  plain.     Thus  the  country  ex- 
a  from  east  to  west  in  wide  plains,  which  rise  one  above 
like  terraces.    About  100  miles  from  the  shores, 
yam       Bccm  to  attain  an  elevation  of  near  1000  feet. 
i      ir  SuxittCe  is  not  quite  level,  but  rises  a  little  between  the 
<         >f  one  line  of  cliffs  and  the  base  of  the  next  above  it. 
*      .  plains  are  traversed  by  some  broad  and  Hat-bottomed 
essions.     The  soil  consists  of  well-rounded   shingle 
d  with  a  whitish  earth.    It  is  in  most  places  without 
option.      Here  and  there  are  scattered  tufts  of  brown 
grass,  and  still  more  rarely  some  low  thorny  bushes, 
uie  depressions  the  bushes  are  more  abundant,  and  in 
» places  they  grow  up  to  stunted  trees.     Fresh  water  is 
m  found,  but  salinas,  or  salt-pools,  are  numerous.  Ma- 
lls are  frequently  scattered  over  the  plains,  but  they 
u  Bt  on  the  plains  nearest  to  the  sea. 

hv  pituijs  are  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
whose  mouth  is  near  50°  S.  lat.    It  was  ascended  by 
Lain  Fitzroy  to  a  distance  of  140  miles  from  the  sea  in 
ight  line,  and  245  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
runs  in  a  vast  excavation  below  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
j  plains.    East  of  70°  W.  long.,  this  valley  varies  be- 
}ne  and  five  miles  in  width,  and  is  bounaed  on  both 
jf  step-like  terraces,  which  near  the  sea  attain  an  ele- 
)f  only  300  feet,  but  gradually  rise  higher:  west  of 
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70°  W.  long.,  they  are  about  1 000  feet  above  the  valley.  The 
valley  is  hardly  more  fertile  than  the  plains  which  surround 
it,  and  no  bushes  grow  in  the  upper  part ;  even  the  wiry 
half-withered  grass  is  scanty.  West  of  70^  the  valley  con- 
tracts in  some  parts  to  one  mile  in  width,  and  here  the  upper 
part  of  the  adjacent  plains  is  capped  with  a  layer  of  lava« 
which,  where  it  begins,  is  only  120  feet  thick,  but  farther 
west  increases,  so  that  at  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  it  is 
.320  feet  thick.  Tliis  part  of  the  plain  is  1400  feet  above  the 
valley,  which  is  400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lava  seems  to 
extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  where  the  platform  of  the 
plains  probably  attains  an  elevation  of  2000  or  3000  feet. 
The  width  of  the  lava  seem  to  he  about  100  miles.  The  layer 
of  earth  on  which  it  rests  does  not  differ  from  the  materials 
of  which  the  plains  near  the  Atlantic  are  composed.  Within 
the  lava  district,  between  71®  and  72**  W.long.,  the  valley  is 
from  5  to  15  miles  wide,  and  there  is  here  a  flat  tract  of  ap- 
parently good  land,  exhibiting  many  swampy  places  covered 
with  rich  herbage ;  and  higher  up  there  is  a  large  plain,  on 
which  shrubs,  small  trees,  and  bushes  are  sparingly  scat- 
tered; yet  parts  of  this  plain  may  be  cadled  fertile  and 
woody  by  comparison  with  the  tracts  farther  east. 

Though  Captain  Fitzroy  ascended  the  Santa  Cniz  river 
within  30  miles  from  the  Andes,  and  abou^  60  miles  from 
the  Pacific,  he  found  that  the  volume  of  water  did  not  di- 
minish, whence  he  infers  that  its  upper  course  must  be 
along  the  base  of  the  Andes  from  north  to  south,  and  that 
it  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  near  45^  S.  lat  It  is  supposed  to  traverse, 
in  this  upper  course,  several  lakes,  among  which  is  Viedma 
or  Capar  Lake,  which  lies  between  48''  and  49®  S.  lat.,  and 
is  about  30  miles  long,  and  from  1 0  to  1 2  wide.  On  its  west- 
em  side  the  Andes  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Santa 
Cruz  river  runs  on  an  average  from  6  to  7  knots  an  hour, 
and  in  the  course  of  200  miles  falls  400  feet.  At  its  mouth 
it  forms  an  eestuary,  in  which  the  neap-tides  rise  18' feet, 
and  the  spring-tides  from  38  to  42.  The  extensive  shoals 
which  lie  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  are  ascribed  to  the 
meeting  of  the  rapid  stream  with  an  extraordinary  tide. 

The  country  north  of  45**  S.  lat.  differs  from  the  southern 
plains.  The  shores  are  fronted  by  rocky  reefs  extending 
from  2  to  3  miles  from  high-water  mark,  which  are  dry  at 
low  tides,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  seals.  The 
beach  is  rather  steep,  and  consists  of  shingle.  Above  it  ex- 
tends an  undulating  country,  which  at  some  distance  rises 
into  hills.  The  summits  of  the  hills  nearest  to  the  coast 
are  generally  of  a  rounded  form,  and  as  it  were  paved  with 
rounded  silicious  pebbles,  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  in  no 
instance  lying  loose  or  in  heaps.  But  the  hills  of  the  inte- 
rior are  flat-topped  and  uniform  in  height  for  many  miles 
inland.  Thougn  the  soil  here  also  is  gravelly  and  parched, 
and  in  most  places  exhibits  a  very  scanty  vegetation,  the 
valleys  and  lower  elevations  are  mostly  covered  with  grass 
and  shrubby  plants.  In  several  places  there  are  tracts  co- 
vered with  good  grass  and  stunted  trees,  especially  at  Came- 
rones  Bay  and  north  of  it.  On  the  banks  of  the  Chupat 
river  and  the  western  shores  of  New  Bay  (Bahia  Nueva), 
there  are  extensive  tracts  covered  with  a  fine  dark  soil,  and 
producing  abundance  of  fire-wood  and  excellent  pasturage. 
Wild  cattle  abound,  and  are  very  numerous  on  the  natural 
meadows  which  extend  far  inland  on  both  sides  of  the 
Chupat  river.  The  river  Chupat,  at  the  distance  of  20 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  only  100  yards  wide,  and  six  feet 
deep  at  low- water,  so  that  only  vessels  drawing  7  feet  water 
can  enter  its  mouth  at  high-water.  This  river  runs  with  a 
winding  course  through  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  over  which 
an  immense  quantity  of  drift  timber  is  scattered,,  and  large 
trees  are  found  several  hundred  yards  from  its  banks.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  volcanic  scoria  found  on  its  banks, 
support  the  hypothesis  that  the  river  rises  in  the  Andes, 
and  inundates  its  valley  to  a  great  extent  when  the  moun- 
tain snow  is  dissolved  by  the  summer  heat 

The  climate  of  the  plains  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the 
mountain-region.  Their  sterility  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  rain. 
Westerly  winds  are  prevalent  during  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  though  they  drench  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Andes  with  rain,  not  a  drop  falls  on  the  plains  while  they 
blow.  Even  during  the  three  winter  months  (from  June  to 
August)  little  rain  falls  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  it 
comes  down  heavily  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession. 
Sea-winds  sometimes  bring  small  fine  rain  for  a  few  hours, 
all  through  the  year,  but  not  enough  for  the  support  of  ve- 
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getable  productions.  But  it  appears  that  rain  is  more  ] 
abundant  in  the  interior  of  the  plains  north  of  45'^  S.  lat. 
The  Rio  Negro  covers  the  adjacent  country  with  water  to  a 
great  extent  in  autumn  (May  and  Juno,  when  no  snow  on 
the  Andes  is  dissolved.  These  inundations  art*  produced  by 
the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Otherwise  the  climate  is  healthy  and  pleasant  Generally 
a  bright  sunny  day  is  succeeded  by  a  cloudless  and  ex- 
tremely clear  ntght.  In  summer  the  heat  is  scorching, 
but  not  sultry ;  and  in  winter,  though  the  weather 
is  sometimes  very  cold,  especially  during  southerly  winds 
the  air  is  always  elastic  and  wholesome.  Changes  of  wind 
are  sudden,  and  cause  rapid  thoueh  not  very  great  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  Sometimes  the  sky  is  slightly  or  par- 
tially overcast,  and  occasionally  clouded  heavily,  but  on 
most  days  there  is  a  bright  sunshine  and  a  fresh  or  strong 
westerly  wind. 

The  plains  differ  from  the  mountain-region  both  in  vege- 
tation and  in  animals.  The  natives  have  dogs  and  herds 
of  horses,  and  there  are  wild  cattle,  as  already  mentioned, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Chupat.  Guanacocs  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  more  so  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
plains.  Pumas  are  found  everywhere,  and  wolves  on  the  north- 
em  plains.  There  are  several  species  of  foxes,  as  well  as  cavias, 
armadillos,  and  tucu-tucu,  a  little  animal  like  a  rabbit.  On 
the  coast  there  are  common  seals,  fur-seals,  and  sea-lions. 
Land-birfls  are  not  numerous,  except  emus,  condors,  and 
carrion-hawks.  Teals,  partridges,  doves,  snipes,  and  rails 
however  are  frequently  met  with,  which  pass  southward  or 
northward  according  to  the  season.  The  sea-birds  consist 
of  gulls,  grebes,  and  penguins.  There  is  no  fish  in  the 
Santa  Crux  river  owing  to  its  great  rapidity,  but  on  the  coast 
they  are  rather  plentiful,  the  larger  species  resembling  cod, 
ling,  and  salmon.  Insects  are  rare,  except  scorpions.  Be- 
tween Cape  Blanco  and  Port  Desire  there  are  numerous 
talinas,  or  extensive  hollows  filled  with  salt,  in  which 
the  solid  mass  is  several  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  very 
white  and  good  salt.  Near  Port  S.  Julian  there  are  salt 
lakes,  in  which  the  salt  crystallizes  in  great  cubes. 

Inhabitanis.—Tho  inhabitants  of  the  mountain-region 
are  diflferent  from  those  of  the  plains.  The  natives  of  tlie 
plains  are  called  Patagonians,  or  Horse-Indians,  as  they 
wander  about  in  the  interior  on  horseback,  and  do  not  live 
on  the  shores.  The  natives  of  the  mountain- region  are 
called  Canoe-Indians,  because  they  live  only  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  frequently  remove  from  one  inlet  to  another  in 
canoes.  The  latter  are  at  present  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Fuegians,  it  being  certain  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

The  Patagonians  were  so  called  by  Magalhaens  when  he 
saw  them  at  Port  S.  Julian  in  15*20.  He  found  them  to  be 
of  a  gigantic  stature,  seven  French  feet  in  height,  and  their 
feet  being  wrapped  up  in  rough  guanaco  skins  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards.  Probably  their 
footsteps  in  the  sand  were  noticed,  and  excited  some  such 
exclamations  as  '  que  patagones!'  (what  large  feet !).  His 
account  of  the  gigantic  stature  of  these  people  was  partly 
confirine<l  and  partly  contradicted  by  later  navigators. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Captain  Byron  met 
with  a  number  of  Patagonians,  of  whom  the  men  were  not 
less  than  eight  feet,  and  some  even  exceeded  nine  in  height ; 
the  women  wore  from  seven  feet  and  a  half  to  eight  feet. 
This  account  was  contradicted  by  Wallis  and  Bougainville. 
It  seems  that  there  has  been  some  exaggeration  in  the 
accounts  of  the  great  stature  of  the  Patagonians ;  but  even 
the  skilful  officers  who  conducted  the  last  survey  of  these 
coasts  admit  that  the  Patagonians  are  distinguished  by  their 
sixe.  Captain  Fitzroy  observes  that  among  two  or  three 
hundred  of  these  people  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  are  seen 
whose  height  is  under  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches,  though 
none  have  reconlly  been  measured  who  excctnled  six  fi-et 
and  some  inches.  Their  head,  according  to  Captain  Fitzroy,  is 
rather  broad,  but  not  high,  and  except  in  a  few  instances  the 
forehead  is  smnll  an<l  low.  Their  hair,  which  hanps  loosely, 
is  blark,  ci»arse,  and  vor>*  diriy.  Their  brow  is  prominent, 
and  the  eyes  rather  small,  hlnck,  and  over  restless.  Dofici- 
ency  of  oyibrow  heightens  the  pet-uliar  expression  of  the 
eyes,  nnd  imparts  in  their  physiognomy  a  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and  shrewdness,  daring  and  timidity,  together  with 
that  smnular  wild  look  which  is  never  seen  in  civil)<:ed  man. 
Their  faces  arc  roundish,  and  the  projection  of  the  cheek 
boa«f  makes  them  look  unusually  wide.    Tho  nose  is  a  little 


depressed,  narrow  between  the  cyca,  but  broftd  ind  fl«bf 
between  the  nostrils,  which  are  rather  large.    The  moutka 
large  and  coarsely  formed,  with  thick  lips.    Their  toctk  ait 
often  very  good,  though  rather  large.    The  chin  h  veaiU? 
broad  and  prominent.    All  the  features  are  large  execpi  ihii 
eyes.     They  have  little  hair  either  on  the  face  or  the  be^, 
and  they  attempt  to  eradicate  it.    Their  hands  and  fesi  m 
comparatively  small.    Their  limbs  are  not  so  muscalsr  n 
their  height  and  apparent  bulk  would  induce  ona  la  n^ 
pose ;  they  are  aUo  rounder  and  smoother   than  lh«c  d 
white  men.    Their  colour  is  a  rich  reddish  brown,  belwcea 
that  of  rusty  iron  and  clean  copper,  rather  darker  tkn 
copper,  yet  not  so  dark  as  good  old  mahoganT.    A  hv|e 
mantle  made  of  skins  sew^  together,    loosely  galhsni 
about  their  bodies  and  banging  from  the  shoiildan  is  ikt 
ankles,  adds  so  much  to  their  apparent  ma^ituda^ 
can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  they  are  only  »  A 
above  six  feet,  till  they  are  actually  measured.    Tkt 
gonians  wander  about  in  the  extensive  plains  ioalh  tf  ike 
Rio  Negro,  and  traverse  that  immense  distance  (MlBilBii 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.    The  same 
seen  at  Gregory  Bay  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaena*  m  hi 
her,  1831 ;  at  the  Rio  Negro,  in  September,  iUS; 
again  at  Gregory  Bay.  in  March,  1833.    Tbeir 
subsistence  is  the  flesh  of  mares,  emus,  caTii 
coes.    They  broil  their  meat  and  eat  it  with  a  Ivap  tf  te 
and  salt.    There  are  two  wild  roots  which  they  eat,  tm 
called  tu9f  and  the  other  chdllis.  The  tuM  is  a  baiboM  ns^ 
which,  when  cleaned  and  baked,  becomea  nearly  bit  a 
yam.    The  chalat  is  a  long  white  root  about  the  Mi  rfs 
goose-quill,  and  is  eaten  roasted  or  put  in  brolk  *W 
they  make  for  women  and  sick  people.  Dogs  are  BOC 
nor  are  horses,  unless  disabled  by  accidenL  Their 
in  shape  not  unlike  gipsy-tents.  They  consist  of  poles 
in  the  ground,  to  which  others  are  fostened ;  tne  whsb  k 
covered  with  skins  sewn  together,  except  towards  IhsM^ 
where  they  are  open. 

That  tribe  of  Patagonians  which  principally  vial  At 
southern  plains  is  called  Te-huel-het,  or  Souihm  IWIa 
In  the  stony  district  between  49°  and  45*  none  of  the  feW 
seem  to  make  a  long  stay.  North  of  45*  tfaers  aie  Mrf  % 
be  three  other  tribes:  the  Pe-huel-che,  or  Eatlani  VM^ 
who  move  about  in  the  country  along  the  coasi;  Iks  tas- 
lian  Indians,  who  ramble  over  the  districts  adjacanl  isiki 
Andes  south  of  42^ ;  and  the  Molu-che,  or  Warrior  ladaa^ 
who  occupy  the  interior  of  the  country  sovtk  of  Iks  lii 
Negro  to  about  4'i^  S.  lat. 

The  mountain  region  is  inhabited  by  two  triba  rffc 
Fuegians.  Near  Utway  and  Skyring  Watcn  is  a  ftibt 
which  Captain  Fitzroy  calls  Huemul,  beeanse  tbey  bPt 
many  skins  of  a  kind  of  roebuck,  which  ia  eaUad  bf  Me- 
lina,  in  his  '  History  of  Chili,'  huemul.  Aiiutbar  irika 
which  inhabits  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  bctvasa  ili 
Strait  of  Magalhaens  and  the  promontory  of  IVas  Moaim 
he  calls  Chonos,  founding  the  name  on  the  supposiliBB  ikii 
this  tribe  once  advanced  as  far  north  as  Chim^  and  spnl 
over  the  Chonos  Archipelago^  which  at  present  ia^aiie  w- 
inhabited.  The  Fuegians  are  rather  short,  varyinf  "^  ^ 
from  4  feet  10  inches  to  5  feet  6  inches,  yet  tlieir 
as  bulky  as  those  of  a  man  of  six  feel.  Their 
joints  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  trunk, 
them  a  clumsy  appearance.  Passing  so  much 
huts  (wigwams),  or  cramped  in  small  canoes,  the 
size  of  their  legs  are  injured,  and  they  mo 
stooping  posture,  with  the  knees  much  bent. 
is  that  of  old  mahoganv,  or  rather  between  dark  mmt  sai 
bronze.  The  average  neight  of  the  women  is  Ibw  Ml  sal 
some  inches.  The  most  remarkable  traits  in 
tenancc  are,  an  extremely  small  low  forehead,  a 
brow,  small  eyes,  wide  cheek-bones,  wide  and 
a  large  mouth,  and  thick  lips.  Their  eyes  are  blark.  Bakf& 
and  as  restless  as  those  of  savages  in  general.  Tbe 
always  narrow  between  the  eyes,  and  almost  flat. 
hair  is  black,  coarse,  and  lank.  Their  shoulders  are 
but  high,  and  the  chest  and  body  Yery  laigw.  Th 
and  legs  are  rounder  and  less  muscular  than  tko«  if 
Europeans.  The  muscles  of  the  thighs  are  larger  W 
those  of  the  legs  small.  It  is  remarkable  that,  tl 
living  in  a  very  cold  climate,  they  have  seldom  any 
for  a  scrap  of  hide,  which  is  tied  to  the  side  or  liack  of 
body  by  a  string  round  the  waist,  serves  only  as  a 
The  women  have  generally  a  seal  skin  wrapped  about  ifesa 
and  a  diminutive  apron.    Their  canoaa  art  mads  of 
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pieces  of  bark  sewed  together,  from  12  to  20  feet  long,  and 
from  I  to  2  feet  wide  in  the  middle,  the  extremities  being 
drawn  together.  Their  wigwams  or  huts  are  shaped  like 
bee-hives,  about  5  feet  high  and  from  4  to  8  yards  in  dia- 
meter. They  are  made  of  branches  of  trees,  stuck  into  the 
ground  and  bent  together  towards  the  top,  on  the  outside  of 
which  skins,  pieces  of  bark,  and  bunches  of  coarse  grass  are 
roughly  fastened.  The  Chonos  Indians  have  canoes,  or 
rather  boats,  made  of  planks  sewn  together  with  strips  of 
twisted  bark  and  rushes.  These  boats  are  nearly  30  feet 
long  and  7  feet  broad,  and  are  pulled  with  oars.  The  tribes 
are  dispersed  aniont^  the  islands  in  small  families,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  food.  They  live  only  on  seals,  birds,  fish, 
and  particularly  shell-fish,  and  they  are  consequently  always 
moving  from  one  place  to  another.  During  the  summer  they 
prefer  the  coast,  where  they  obtain  a  great  quantity  of  eggs 
and  young  birds,  besides  seals,  which  come  to  shore  to  breed 
at  that  season.  In  winter  they  retire  more  to  the  interior 
waters  in  search  of  shell-fish,  and  the  small  but  numerous 
and  excellent  fish  which  they  catch  among  the  sea-weed 
i^cus  gifranteus),  Tlie  Fuegians,  like  all  savages  living 
on  the  produce  of  fishing,  seem  much  more  inclined  to  im- 
prove their  condition  by  adopting  the  habits  of  foreigners 
than  the  Patagonians  or  other  American  tribes  who  subsist 
by  the  chase. 

{Surveying   Voyages  of  the   Adventure  and  Beagle; 
Parish's  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Provinces  qf  La  Plata.) 

PATAN.    [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  215.] 

PATAPSCO.    [Maryland] 

PATEAN.    [SuLO  Archipelago.] 

PATEL.  This  painter  was  a  native  of  France,  but  neither 
ilia  u'^e  nor  the  master  under  whom  he  studied  is  known, 
vbich  is  not  a  little  surprising,  considering  the  high  and 
ieserved  admiration  in  which  his  works  are  held.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  Claude  Lorraine  for  his  model,  and  in 
[lis  own  country  he  is  called  the  French  Claude.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  said  that  he  equalled  that  great  artist,  yet  it  is  no 
Dean  honour  to  have  imitated  him  successfully.  His  works 
ihow  that  he  diligently  studied  nature.  His  Bubjecta  were 
always  well  chosen  ;  his  foregrounds  are  judiciously  broken, 
his  distances  admirable ;  the  scenery,  rocks,  and  the  forms 
of  his  trees  remarkably  elegant  and  airy^  The  antique 
buildings,  ruins  of  aqueducts,  vases,  and  other  ornaments 
five  great  variety  and  richness  to  his  pictures.  His  touch 
IS  light  and  firm,  and  his  colouring  clear  and  natural.  His 
Sgures  are  superior  to  those  of  Qaude,  being  generally 
slegant  and  correctly  drawn. 

PATELLA.    [Skeleton.] 

PATELLA.      [CERVICOnRANCHIATA.] 

PATENT.  Before  applying  for  a  patent  for  an  invention, 
two  considerations  are  necessary  :  first,  what  is  entitled  to  a 
[Mitent ;  and  next,  whether  the  invention  has  the  requisite 
x>nditions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  machine,  operation,  or  substance 
[produced,  for  which  a  patent  is  solicited,  must  be  new  to 
public  use,  either  the  original  invention  of  the  patentee,  or 
imported  by  him  and  first  made  public  here.  A  patent 
y  be  obtained  for  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  although 
me  subject  of  it  may  have  been  publicly  known  and  in  use 
Id  either  or  in  both  of  the  other  two  countries. 

In  the  second  place,  the  subject  of  the  invention  must  be 
ful  to  the  public,  something  applicable  to  the  production 
n  a  vendible  article,  this  being  the  construction  put  upon 
ihe  words  *  new  manufacture'  in  the  statute  of  James  I. 
Fhe  discovery  of  a  philosophical  principle  is  not  considered 
mtitled  to  such  protection :  such  principle  must  be  applied, 
md  the  manner  of  such  application  is  a  fit  subject  for  a 
>atent 

Inventions  entitled  to  patent  may  be  briefly  enumerated 
IS  follows : — 

1.  •  A  new  combination  of  mechanical  parts,  whereby  a 
lew  machine  is  produced,  although  each  of  the  parts  sepa- 
rately be  old  and  well  known. 

2.  *  An  improvement  on  any  machine  whereby  such 
nachine  is  rendered  capable  of  performing  better  or  more 
beneficially. 

3.  *  When  the  vendible  substance  is  the  thing  nroduced 
nther  by  chemical  or  other  processes,  such  as  medicines  or 
[abrics. 

4.  •  Where  an  old  substance  is  improved  by  some  new 
Working,  the  means  of  producing  the  improvement  is  in 
zuost  cases  patentable.' 

If  the  inventor  think  that  the  machine,  operation,  or  sub- 
stance produced  comes  under  any  of  these  enumerations. 


and  that  it  is  new,  and  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  psblie,  hf 
may  enter  a  caveat  at  the  Patent-Ofiice,  and  at  the  offices  of 
the  attorney-general  and  the  solicitor-general,  in  the  follow* 
ing  form : — 

*  Caveat  against  granting  letters-patent  to  any  person  or 
persons  for  (here  describe  the  invention  in  the  most  general 
terms),  without  giving  notice  to  A.B.,  of  ,  in 

the  county  of 
(Date). 
These  caveats  stand  good  for  twelve  months,  and  may  be 
renewed  from  year  to  year :  the  fee  for  entering  such  caveat 
is  5s.  at  each  office. 

As  soon  as  the  caveat  is  entered,  the  inventor  may  find  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  workmen  or  others,  in 
order  to  carry  his  invention  into  effect ;  and  if  in  doing  this  he 
should  make  known  to  them  his  invention,  he  will  not  thereby 
lose  his  right  to  a  patent.    Any  communicjition  which  is 
necessary  for  carrying  his  ideas  into  effect  is  not  considered 
as  a  legal  publication,  which  would  of  course  vitiate  bis 
right,  as  the  invention  could  no  longer  be  called  new.    Buc 
though  the  inventor  is  thus  protected  in  his  experiments, 
and  is  safe  while  dealing  with   honest  people,  he  is  not 
protected  against  fraud.     If  a  person  in  the  secret  should 
make  such  invention  public,  or  cause  it  to  be  used  by  seve- 
ral persons  between  the  time  of  enterhig  the  caveat  and  the 
next  stage  of  proceeding,  that  of  sending  in  the  petition,  no 
patent  could  be  obtained,  as  the  declaration  that  accompanies 
the  petition  could  not  be  made,  or,  if  made,  would  be  un- 
true.   Again,  if  such  workman,  instead  of  making  it  public, 
were  to  give  to  some  other  person  the  necessary  information, 
the  latter  might  apply  for  a  patent  for  such  invention  as  his 
own ;  and  if  he  coula  succeed  in  concealing  the  source  of 
his  information  by  a  false  declaration,  he  might  foroe  the  real 
inventor  to  allow  him  to  participate  in  such  patent,  or  to 
forego  it  altogether.    The  caveat  can  do  no  more  than  pre- 
vent any  one  stealing  the  ideas  of  an  inventor  and  appro- 
priating them  to  his  own  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  in- 
ventor; and  it  will  also  ensure  notice  of  any  application  for 
a  patent  for  a  similar  invention,  and,  in  some  cases,  prevent 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  upon  a  subject  for 
which  no  patent  could  be  obtained.    This  is  all   that  a 
caveat  can  do :    its  effect  is  frequently  much  overrated.    If 
any  one  apply  for  a  patent,  the  title  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  contamed  in  the  caveat,  the  attorney  or  solicitor  general 
will  send  a  notice  of  such  application  to  the  enterer  of  the 
caveat,  who,  if  he  should  think  such  application  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  invention,  must,  within  seven  days  from 
the  receipt  of  the  notice,  state  in  answer  his  intention  of  op- 
posing such  patent. 

The  attorney  or  solicitor  general  then  summons  the  ap- 
plicants to  appear  scpamtely  before  him ;  and  if  he  should 
oe  of  opinion  that  the  two  patents  will  interfere  with  each 
other,  or  are  virtually  the  same,  Ihe  usual  course  is  not  to 
grant  any  patent  except  to  the  two  claimants  conjointly, 
though  if  priority  of  invention  can  be  proved  by  either,  lie 
has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  statute. 

If  the  invention  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  at  once  be 
produced  or  put  into  operation,  no  caveat  is  needed ;  and 
mdeed  a  caveat  Tnay  be  the  means  of  exciting  the  very  atten- 
tion and  opposition  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  Where 
some  experiments  or  operations  which  require  assistance 
must  be  performed  before  a  definite  title  can  be  given  to  the 
invention,  as  must  be  done  in  the  declaration  and  petition, 
it  is  much  better  to  avoid  the  caveat ;  and  by  getting  the 
different  parts  of  the  machinery  or  operations  performed  by 
different  persons,  if  possible,  keep  the  invention  a  secret 
until  the  patent  right  be  secured. 

The  next  step  is  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  crown,  before 
doinff  which  however  the  title  of^  the  patent  must  be  settled. 
To  those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject,  this  may  not 
seem  a  very  difficult  matter,  but  in  foct  it  requires  the 
greatest  care ;  for  the  least  discrepancy  between  the  title  and 
the  description  contained  in  the  specification  will  endanger 
the  patent.  (See  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Farey  and  others  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  subject, 
1829.) 

The  title  should  set  forth  the  subject  of  the  patent  in 
such  terms  that  any  one  may  see  if  a  patent  has  been  taken 
out  or  applied  for  in  the  case  of  any  similar  invention. 

The  titles  of  patents  collectively 'should  form  an  index  of 
the  inventions  thus  protected.  It  is  a  common  practice 
however  to  make  the  title  as  obscure  as  it  can  be  made 
without  endangering  the  patent,  in  order  that  the  real 
object  of  it  may  be  kept  secret.    But  this  is  a  matter  of 
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f;reat  difficulty,  and  has  often  justly  vitiated  a  patent  The 
aw  requires  all  patented  inventions  to  bo  open  to  public 
inspection,  and  the  enterer  of  a  caveat  may  be  cheated  by  a 
title,  for  alihough  the  subjects  may  be  the  same,  a  title 
nay  express  the  invention  lo  faintly,  or  indeed  so  falsely, 
that  the  similarity  of  two  inventions  may  escape  the  notice 
of  the  attorney-general,  and  injustice  may  be  done  by 
granting  a  patent  to  one  party  while  priority  of  invention 
belongs  to  another.  By  the  5  &  6  W  ill.  IV.,  c.  83,  a  pa- 
tentee is  allowed  to  enter  a  disclaimer  of  any  part  of  the 
title  or  specification  with  the  consent  of  the  attorney-geneial 
or  solicitor-general,  who  may  order  such  disclaimant  to  pub- 
lish his  disclaimer.  This  act  supplies  a  remedy  for  unin- 
tentional errors  but  is  ineffectual  where  the  title  is  pur- 
posely made  obscure.  Besides  this,  the  disclaimer  does  not 
operate  retrospectively,  so  that  if  an  action  be  commenced 
before  the  entry  of  Uie  disclaimer,  the  title  and  specification 
must  be  adduced  on  the  trial  as  they  ori^jinally  stood.  A 
caveat  may  be  entered  against  the  grantmg  of  such  dis- 
claimer. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  patents  being  lost 
through  defective  titles : — 

In  the  case  of  King  v.  Metcalfe  (2  Starkie.  N.  P.  C,  249), 
the  subject  of  the  patent  was  a  hair-brush,  in  which  the 
hairs  were  of  unequal  length  :  in  the  title  it  was  described 
as  a  'Tapering  Brush,'  whicli  was  considere<l  as  intended  to 
mislead  the  public,  as  not  being  a  (description  of  the  subject 
of  the  patent,  and  it  was  annulled  accordingly.  In  Coch- 
rane r.  Smethurst  (K.  B.,  1  Starkie.  2U6),  the  patent  was 
for  a  certain  lamp,  but  the  title  called  it  an  *  Improved  Me- 
thod of  lighting  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages.'  The  patent 
in  this  case  was  held  to  be  void,  as  the  specification  only 
described  a  new  lamp,  and  not  an  'improved  method  of 
lighting '  at  all ;  and  it  was  also  objected,  that  as  it  was 
equally  applicable  to  lighthouses,  harbours,  shipping.  &Cn 
the  title  was  otherwise  imperfect.  If  the  title  hud  been  for 
an  'Improved  Lamp'  or  an  'Improvement  on  Lamps.'  the 
patent  would  have  been  valid.  In  theca^e  of  King  r.  Whee- 
ler, the  patent  set  forth  in  its  tiile  a  'New  and  Improved 
Mode  of  Dry  ins  and  Preparing  Malt,*  whereas  the  specifi- 
cation described  a  method  of  reburning  malt  which  had 
already  been  made,  so  as  to  produce  a  colouring  matter  for 
beer  and  other  liquors.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  any  one 
had  intended  to  take  out  a  patent  for  producinj^  colouring 
matter,  he  would  never  have  collected  from  this  title  that 
the  patent  was  likely  to  interfere  with  his  invention.  In 
the  case  of  Bloxam  v,  Elsee  (6  Barn,  and  Cress..  169  & 
178),  the  title  of  a  patent  which  came  in  question  was  '  A 
Machine  for  making  Paper  in  Single  Sheets,  without  Seam 
or  Joining,  from  1  to  12  feet  and  upwards  in  width,  and 
from  1  to  45  feet  and  upwards  in  length.'  The  specification 
however  described  a  machine  only  capable  of  producing 
paper  of  one  width  or  to  a  certain  width.  Now  if  an  in- 
ventor who  thought  of  taking  a  patent  for  a  machine  to 
make  paper  of  a  greater  width  than  12  feet  had  looked  at 
the  title  only  of  this  patent,  he  would  have  supposed  that 
such  a  patent  already  existed  ;  but  if  he  had  inspected  the 
specification,  he  would  have  found  that  it  did  not  bear  out 
the  title,  as  the  machine  therein  described  was  not  capable 
of  making  paper  of  a  width  greater  than  12  feet.  The  pa- 
tent then  was  invalid,  as  the  title  comprised  more  than  the 
specification.  This  is  the  most  common  error  tiiat  patentees 
fall  into.  Jessop*s  case,  citul  during  the  trial  of  Boulton 
and  Watt  against  Bull,  in  1795.  by  Mr.  Justice  BuUer,  is 
another  instance.  A  patent  was  taken  out  for  a  *New 
Watch,'  whereas  the  specification  only  described  a  particu- 
lar movement  in  a  watch,  which  was  the  real  invention, 
and  the  patent  was  therefore  void. 

An  honest  and  valid  title  may  be  stated,  in  a  few  words, 
to  be,  a  description  of  the  precise  object  of  the  invention  in 
the  most  simple  lan^:uage. 

The  title  being  settled,  the  petition  must  be  drawn  in  the 
folio wmg  form :  — 

'The  humble  petition  of  A.  B.,  of  ,  in  the 

county  of  , 

•  Showcth, 

'That  \our  petitioner  hath  invcntinl  (here  insert  the  title 
which  you  intend  the  patent  to  bear),  that  he  is  the  first 
and  true  inventor  thereof,  and  that  it  has  not  been  practised 
by  any  oiher  pcr^in  or  persons  whomsoever,  to  his  know- 
ledge and  belief 

*  Your  p4Mitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays  that  your 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  unto  him,  his 
executorSi  admioiK^ators,  and  asbigus,  your  royal  letters- 


patent  under  tbe  great  seal  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sole  we, 

benefit,  and  advantage  of  his  said  invention  within  EndiDd 
and  Wales  and  the  town  of  Berwick -upon-T weed,  amd  dm 
in  ail  your  Miijesty^s  coloniet  and  piantation*  abroad,  Ibr 
the  term  of  1 4  years,  pursuant  to  tne  statute  in  thai  tarn 
made  and  provided.* 

The  passage  in  Italics  must  be  omitted  if  the  hivmitordoa 
not  intend  to  obtain  patent  for  the  colonies.  This  petiuoi^ 
with  a  declaration  annexed,  must  be  left  at  the  oficvef  hv 
Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  the  liomc  dcpartmenL  TW 
declaration  is  in  lieu  of  the  affidavit  which  was  iwpini 
until  the  passing  of  the  Art  6  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  e.  63. 

A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  petition,  the 
may  be  receive<l ;  which  contains  a  reference  to  the 
or  solicitor  general  to  report  if  the  invention  is 
of  letters-patent.    If  such  report  be  &vourable^  ilMMl  le 
taken  and  left  at  the  Home-oflice  for  the  queen's  viirur. 
which  is  addressed  to  the  attorney  or  solicitor^onenL  and 
directs  the  bill  to  be  prepared.  The  bill  is  in  encllbednlt 
of  the  patent,  and  contains  the  grant  with  an  aUaBMi  te  lbs 
clauses  and  provisos  in  the  letters-patent.     It  is  aped  bf 
the  secretary  of  state  for  tbe  home  department,  aBil^  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  general.  If  at  this  si  _         ' 
any  person  should  wibh  to  oppose  the  patent, 
entered  in  the  manner  already  described,  but  tbe  < 
quired  to  deposit  30/.  at  the  office  of  the  attorney ' 
general  to  cover  the  patentee's  expenses  if  he  shouMi 
in  establishing  his  right  to  patent.  The  bill,  whoa 
must  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  te 
department  for  the  queen's  sisu  manual.     It  BBrt  tkm  It 
passed  at  the  signet-office,  where  letters  of  wamntliAi 
lord-keeiMsr  of  the  privy  seal  will  be  made  out  by  one  if  Ik 
clerks  of^  the  signet ;  and  lastly,  the  clerk  of  the  ymj  md 
will  make  out  other  letters  of  warrant  to  the  lord  *K«ii*«n» 
in  whose  office  the  patent  will  be  prepared, 
great  seal,  and  delivered  to  the  patentee, 
number  of  offices  through  which  a  patent  nassea,  it 
be  supposed  that  the  inouiry  into  toe  valiaity  of  ibei 
is  very  rigid,  and  that,  when  once  the  patent  is  smiai  t 
is  safe  from  opposition.      But  in  reality  the  lei 
through  whose  offices  it  is  carried  exercise  no  opii 
the  validity  of  the  patentee's  claim ;  the  whole 
rests  upon  himself,  as  will  be  seen  byperuainf  Ihe  §dkm^ 
abstract  of  the  form  of  letters-patent :— • 

The  first  part  of  the  patent  recites  the  petition  and  d^ 
claration.  and  sets  forth  the  title  which  has  besB  ^iw  li 
the  invention  by  the  inventor. 

The  2nd  relates  to  the  mntin^  the  sole  um  ef  the  » 
vention  to  the  inventor  for  the  space  of  fourteen  ycuihWha^ 
by  all  other  persons  are  restrained  from  using  the  invMMi 
without  a  licence  in  writing  first  had  and  obtained  Inaikt 
patentee,  and  persons  are  restricted  from  couni 
nnitating  the  invention,  or  making  any  addilioa 
or  subtraction  therefrom,  with  intent  to  mako 
appi'ar  the  inventors  thereof  This  clause  aln 
justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officers  not  to  ij 
the  inventor  in  the  performance  of  his  mvention. 

The  3rd  part   declares  that   the  patent  shall  bt 
if  contrary  to  law  or  prejudicial  and  inconvenicat  li  Ai 
public  in  general,  or  not  the  invention  of  the 
not  firat  introduced  by  him  into  this  country. 

llie  4th  declares  that  letters-patent  shall  not  _ 
lege  to  the  patentee  to  use  an  invention^  for  which  falsa! 
haK  been  obtained  by  another. 

Tlie  5th  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  lettMafalcnl 
become  void,  if  divided  into  more  than  a  ceriaia  aaiAicr  sf 
shares.  The  number  of  such  shares  used  to  be  Ave,  kel 
all  patents  sealed  since  May,  1832,  allow  the  intenit  li  k 
divide<l  between  twelve  persons  or  their  iiiinwKiai 
This  |tart  aUo  relates  to  the  granting  of  lioencea. 

The  6th  contains  a  proviso  that  a  full  aad  a 
description  or  specification  shall  be  enrolled  by  Um 
in  a  specified  time. 

Tlie  7tli  directs  the  patent  to  be  construed 
favourable  manner  for  the  inventor,  and  pro«««M» 
inadvertency  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  of  the  erova  !■ 
ling  the  privy-seal  bilL 

lA'tters-patent  then  only  grant  the  sole  use  of  an 
tie II  for  a  certain  time,  provided  that   the  alai' 
the  declaraiioii  be  true,  that  the  title  give  a  dialinv»  > 

the  invention,  and  that  the  specification  be  enralM  ■ 
a  certain  time  mentioned  in   the  polent,  gem 
months  for  England,  four  for  England  and  6o 
six  for  the  three  couutrioa  together.    Tl 
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the  attorney  or  solicitor  general,  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
being  granted  according  to  the  extent  or  difficulty  of  the 
nvention  ;  in  some  instances  two  years  have  been  allowed 
for  specifying. 

The  object  of  the  speciScation  is  twofold: — 

First,  it  must  show  exactly  in  what  the  invention  consists 
for  which  a  patent  has  been  granted,  and  it  must  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  manner  of  effecting  the  object  set  forth 
in  the  title.  It  must  describe  exactly  what  is  new  and  what 
is  old,  and  must  claim  exclusive  right  to  the  former:  the 
introduction  of  any  part  that  is  old,  or  the  omission  of  any 
part  that  is  new,  equally  vitiates  the  patent. 

In  the  second  place,  a  patent  is  granted  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  on  the  condition  that  such  full  and  accurate 
information  shall  be  given  in  the  specification  as  will  enable 
any  workman  or  other  qualified  person  to  make  or  produce 
the  object  of  the  patent  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  with- 
ont  any  further  instructions.  A  specification  is  bad,  if  it 
does  not  describe  the  means  of  doing  all  that  the  title  sets 
forth,  it  is  equally  bad  if  it  describes  the  means  of 
effecting  some  object  not  stated  in  the  title:  it  is  in- 
eomplete  if  it  mentions  tlie  use  of  one  substance  or  process 
only,  and  it  can  be  proved  that  the  inventor  made  use  of 
another,  or  that  another  known  substance  or  process  will 
answer  the  purpose  as  well ;  and  it  is  false  if  more  than  one 
•ubstance  or  process  are  described  as  producing  a  certain 
effect,  and  it  be  found  that  any  one  of  these  is  incompetent 
to  the  purpose.  Patentees  frequently  render  their  patents 
invalid  by  claiming  too  much ;  thus,  after  describing  one 
•nbstance  or  process  which  will  answer  a  certain  purpose, 
thriv  often  conclude  by  some  such  expression  as,  '  or  any 
other  fit  and  proper  means.'  The  following  is  an  instance 
in  which  a  patent  was  set  aside  by  such  an  expression.  In 
specifying  a  machine  for  drying  paper  by  passing  it  against 
heated  rollers  by  means  of  an  endless  fabric,  the  inventor, 
after  describing  one  sort  of  fabric,  the  only  one  in  fact  which 
he  used,  went  on  to  say  that  any  other  fit  and  proper  material 
night  be  used.  Now  if  he  used  any  other  means  of  effect- 
ing his  object,  such  means  should  have  been  distinctly  de- 
seribed.  This  alone  rendered  his  specification  incomplete; 
but,  besides  this,  it  was  proved  that  no  other  fabric  would 
answer  tlie  purpose,  or  rather  that  no  other  was  known,  and 
the  patent  was  annulled  accordingly.  The  cases  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  as  instances  of  bad  titles  will,  by 
supposing  the  title  to  be  good,  be  converted  into  instances  of 
bad  specifications,  as  the  invalidity  arises  from  the  title  and 
specification  not  agreeing  with  each  other.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  anything  further  on  the  necessity  of  the  greatest 
care  in  drawing  up  the  specification. 

The  patentee  may  describe  his  invention  just  as  he 
pleases,  and  he  may  illustrate  such  description  by  drawings 
or  not ;  but  he  should  be  careful  to  use  words  in  their  most 
eommon  acceptation,  or  if  some  technical  use  should  have  per- 
verted their  meaning,  he  should  make  it  appear  distinctly 
that  he  intends  them  to  be  taken  in  such  perverted  sense. 
Subjoined  is  the  form  of  the  other  part  of  the  specification. 

*To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  greeting,  I 
itke  said  (patentee's  name  and  residence)  send  greeting. 
Whereas  her  most  excellent  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  by 
her  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain, 
bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  day  of  , 

in  the  year  of  her  reign,  did  give  and  grant  unto  me 

the  said  A.  B.,  my  executors,  admini-strators,  and  assigns, 
her  special  licence,  full  power,  sole  privilege  and  authority, 
that  I  the  said  A.  B.,  my  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, and  such  others  as  I  the  said  A.  &.,  my  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns,  should  at  any  time  agree  with,  and 
no  others,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  during 
the  term  of  years  therein  mentioned,  should  and  lawfully 
might  make,  use,  exercise,  and  vend  within  England,  Wales, 
and  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  also  in  all  her  said 
Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  abroad  (if  such  be  the  case), 
my  invention  of  (here  insert  the  title  set  forth  in  the  letters 
patent  verbatim) ;  in  such  letters  patent  there  is*  contained 
a  proviso  that  I  the  said  A.  B.  shall  cause  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what 
manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  by  an  instrument  in 
writing  under  my  hand  and  seal,  to  be  enrolled  in  her  said 
Majesty's  His<h  Court  of  Chancery  within  calendar 

months  next,  immediately  after  the  date  of  the  said  in  part 
recited  letters  patent,  reference  being  thereunto  had  may 
more  fully  and  at  large  appear.  Now  know  ye,  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  said  proviso,  I  the  said  A*  fi.  do  hereby  de- 
P.  C,  No.  1078. 


clare  the  nature  of  my  invention  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  same  is  to  be  performed  are  particularly  described  and 
ascertained  in  and  by  the  following  descripiion  thereof,  re- 
ference being  had  to  the  drawings  hereunto  annexed,  and 
the  figures  and  letters  marked  thereon,  that  is  to  «y,  my 
invention  consists  (here  insert  the  description  of  the  inven- 
tion). In  witness  whereof  I  the  said  A.  B.  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this        day  of  ,  1840.* 

(Name  and  seal.) 
•  Taken  and  acknowledged 

by  A.  B.,  party  hereto, 

the      day  of  1840, 

at 

'Before  me, 

•B C 

•  A  master  (or  master  extraordinary) 
in  Chancery.' 

The  specification  being  completed,  it  only  remains  to 
enrol  it  before  12  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  expiration  of 
the  time  allowed  in  the  letters  patent.  All  specifications 
are  open  to  public  inspection  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
and  books  are  kept  at  the  Patent-office,  Lincoln's  Inn,  which 
contain  a  list  of  all  patents  in  force.  These  books  may  be 
inspected,  by  permission  of  the  clerk,  without  any  charge 
whatever. 

Exiension  of  Term  of  Letters  Patent.— If  a  patentee 
finds  that  the  time  allowed  him  by  the  patent  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  remunerate  him  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  his 
invention  and  patent,  he  may  apply  for  an  extension  of  the 
term.  This  used  to  require  a  petition  to  parliament,  but  by 
the  before-mentioned  Act  of  William  IV.,  the  patentee,  after 
advertising  his  intention  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  his 
patent  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Act,  may  petition  the 
king  in  council  to  that  effect.  Any  person  wishing 
to  oppose  the  extension  must  enter  a  caveat  at  the  Privy 
Council-office,  and  the  petitioner  and  enterer  of  the  caveat 
or  caveats  are  heard  by  their  counsel  before  the  Judicial 
Committee,  which  reports  to  the  king ;  and  the  king  is  au- 
thorised, if  he  shall  think  fit,  to  grant  new  letters-patent  for 
the  same  invention  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  term.  There  were  four  or 
more  such  grants  in  the  year  1837.  The  application  must 
be  made  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  grant  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  original  term,  according  to  5  &  6  Wro.  IV., 
c.  83 ;  but  this  condition  is  somewhat  modified  by  2  &  3 
Vic,  c.  67. 

Scotch  and  Irish  patents  are  obtained  by  process  similar  to 
that  described  for  England;  the  applications  however  are 
made  to  the  respective  law  officers  of  each  country. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  proceedings  in  obtaining  a 
patent  has  led  to  the  establishmeutof  a  class  of  persons  who 
make  it  their  business  to  obtain  patents  for  inventors ; 
and  in  case  of  an  intricate  invention,  it  is  far  better  for  an 
inventor  to  employ  one  of  these  *  patent  agents'  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  errors  and  loss  of  time  which  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  his  inexperience.  The  fee  charged  by  the  clerks 
of  the  Patent-office,  who  act  also  as  agents,  is  ten  guineas, 
exclusive  of  the  drawins^s  and  descriptions,  which  of  course 
vary  according  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject;  a  small 
sum  comparatively,  when  the  loss  of  time  and  risk  of  a 
faulty  title  or  specification  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  time  necessary  for  obtaining  a  patent  is  seldom  less 
than  two  months,  and  frequently  much  longer.  This  is 
justly  considered  a  great  grievance,  as  the  inventor  is  not 
secure  until  the  great  seal  is  attached,  and  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  this  delay,  except  that  the  patent  passes  un- 
necessarily through  a  great  number  of  offices.  The  expense 
also  is  very  heavy,  and  may  be  stated  on  an  average  at 
120/.  for  England,  with  5/.  additional  for  the  colonies, 
100/.  for  Scotland,  and  125/.  for  Ireland. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  inventions  which  will 
not  bear  this  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  number  of  patents  is  much  smaller  than  it  would  be 
under  a  more  moderate  arrangement.  This  may  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  inventor,  if  he  procure  a  patent,  will  take  care 
that  although  he  may  be  the  party  inconvenienced  at  first  by^ 
the  outlay,  the  public  shall  pay  for  it  eventually ;  and,  if  he  do 
not  take  out  a  patent,  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  h  is  in- 
vention secret  for  a  longer  time  than  the  patent  would  have 
allowed.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  much  of  that 
jealousy  which  is  so  apparent  among  manufacturers ;  it  has 
materially  retarded  the  study  of  the  arts,  which  aie^  now 
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fonccdrituiiil  u  iili  Mwivia  aiKldilliculties,  and  has  been  mainly 
iiiiiiriJiiii^iitii'i  111  cuisiiii;  iliu  ^reat  want  which  con fcsM^dly 
i-\rM>,  I'l'  iiu'U  coll vi'i taut  at  once  with  tlio  thiMry  and  the  I 
piUi  iico  of  incchuMical  opciutijii^i.  I 

The  t:uth  of  ihcsu  ubsiTvations  will   he  aduiilled  hy  ail  j 
who  iiave  hocti  iii  uiiv  wuv  CMiiiected  wiih  i.iuniil:icliiie'» : 
km  it'  anv  cviflence  he  wuntiii '  lo  convince  tho  e  who  are  i 
nut.  the  >\\\\\\\  number  of  ):atents  taken  out  in  Kn;^land  is  • 
(|uite  cosuluaive.     In   WM  the  number  of  KnLrll^'h  lattuts  j 
was  .!:>  1,  ainl  that  of  Scotch    \'M.\    tiie  numhets  in  Kratico  j 
and  Prus>ia  were  much  l.ir^vr.  Much  has  been  sa.d  a^ani.-tl  ! 
the  lu-i'-sLMit    hiw  uf  patent,  which   in  our  opinion   is    un- 
fniiniled  ill  truth.    Tiide  arc  dtllici.liiesonnected  with  the 
tr.hf  and  specillcation  which  cannot  perhaps  be  sm  >oihed 
by  any  h?:ri>hiiive  enactments:  but  the  obstacles  which  the 
law  has  placed  in  the  way  of  inventors  can  be  easily  re- 
moved.    Tliere  is  nothing;  to  prevent  patents  being  granted 
in  u  ({Uarter  of  the  present  time,  and  at  a  tenth  part  of 
the  ))re.-ent  ex|)ense.    When  this  is  dmie,  the  number  of 
patents  will  rapidly  increase;  talent,  which  is  inert  for  want 
of  motive,  will  be  called  into  action,  and  the  workshop  will 
no  loii:;er  be  clo-^ed  ai;ainst  the  philosophic  inquirer. 

PATENT.     [Pattlrns.] 

PATENTS.  (Law.)  The  law  relating  to  patents  for  in- 
ventions is  founded  on  the  '21  James  I.,  c.  3,  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  in  the  article  Monopolies,  and  on  the 
casL's  decided  under  that  statute.  It  is  also  somewhat  mo* 
dilh«:l  by  the  5  &i  G  Win.  IV.,  c.  %\  and  2  &  3  Vie.,  c.  G7. 

The  grant  of  a  patent  is  not  a  thing  which  the  subject 
can  claim  as  a  matter  of  right;  it  '\n  the  free  gift  of  the 
crown.  Tlic  form  \.^i  tho  grant  is  by  letters-natent,  which, 
beini;  the  deed  of  the  crown,  are  considered  as  of  public 
reci.rd.  The  property  acquired  by  the  grant  of  a  pati:nt 
consists  in  the  sole  riv;ht  of  making  a  certain  matevial 
thing,  or  of  ]uitiing  to;;ether  material  things  in  certain  spe- 
cilie:!  proporti(»n^  or  f)rms,  in  order  to  produce  some  definite 
re>ult  :  and  il  also  onsists  in  the  sole  ri'^ht  of  selling  or 
allowiui^  t4)  others  the  use  of  such  material  thing  or  the 
means  of  i.roducing  such  definite  result.  The  grant  of  a 
patent  endures  for  fourteen  )cais  from  the  date  of  the  first 
letters  patent,  or  for  such  other  time  under  fourtei'ii  veais 
us  the  giiint  ma)  contain.  A  patent  cannot  beheld  in  ar.y 
way  so  that  nn)re  than  twelve  persons  shall  be  lnl^•l■e^led  in 
it.  With  the  exceptiiJiis  above  mentioned,  a  ])atent  is  in  all 
other  respects  like  personal  pruperty,  and  of  course  m  iv  be 
sold  ordi>|K)..ed  of  b>  will.  The  patentee  may  al.M>  grant 
licences  to  other  persons  to  use  his  patent. 

Jf  the  patent  is  infringed,  the  patentee  or  his  assignee 
may  bring  his  action  for  damages  against  the  olTender.  The 
patentee  or  his  assignee  may  also  tile  a  bill  inetjuity  against 
the  infringers  of  the  patent,  and  this  is  generally  the  best 
method  of  proceeding.  On  a  bill  being  tiled,  immediately 
on  the  di>c.)very  of  tlie  infringement,  wliich  slates  a  proper 
case  and  is  suppoited  by  aflidavits,  an  injunctiim  maybe 
obtained  restraining  the  defendant  from  violating  the  pa- 
tent until  he  puts  in  his  answer  or  until  further  onKr  of 
the  court.  The  defendant  may  move  to  dissolve  such  in- 
junction upon  filin<;  his  allidavits,  or  he  may  make  such 
motion  on  puttini:  in  his  answer.  When  an  injunction 
cannot  be  olitained  either  before  the  answer  or  upon  the 
answer,  and  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  patent 
ri;;ht  or  the  iiifr.ngem'.  nt  of  it,  the  court  will  generally 
diriit  th."  defendant  to  keip  an  account  of  the  pioeeeils  of 


MoNOPOLiK9,  but  it  is  a  ground  for  cmnoellin^  a  |«tcr; 
wliich  can  now  hardly  occur.  The  other  ground,  thai  of  \ 
patent  beini^  mi-'hievous  to  the  state,  \^  aUu  u  »!  \\\\\  -. 
lie  of  co;iimon  oicurrenc«» ;  but  if  nn  i-t^ut*  were  ji.iifi  t 
facts  which  showed  that  a  patent  wa^  nii»ch:e\oij»  t-i  \\^ 
stale,  >uch  iNsue  miL'ht  be  tried,  and  thu*  pa't'iii  mi^ht  . 
that  ground  be  declared  void.  The  patent  is  ••f  cmutic  aU. 
Void.  un>l  may  be  canci'lled  if  it  is  proycfl  tlul  the  {.aU;.>c 
is  not  the  true  and  flr>t  inventur,  that  tho  obiert  ^^\^\ 
>ome  'new  manufacture.'  in  the  .sen^c  which  judical  der.- 
sioiis  have  L'iNen  ti)  those  words  in  the  >;atutc  of  JaLir«.tf 
that  the  specification  is  not  correct  uiiuu^h.  ur  that  thr  ^ j 
tent  has  not  been  pntiH^ilv  obtained. 
PATENT.  J.E  ITERS.  [Letters  Patext.] 
PATENT  YELLOW,  a  pigment  eompusc'l  uf  oiide  ai><l 
chloride  of  lead,  or  oxichloriue  of  lead,  fur  the  prepuibMi  A 
which  several  processes  have  been  propuftcd,  Bi  brdtMD 
ixjsin'.^  common  halt  with  hiharge,  or  oxi^e  of  MtdL  in^ 
heating  the  residue,  after  separating  the  soda  by  VHhinj. 
It  is  bomctimcs  formed  by  heating  together  OM  |ut  uf 
chloride  wiih  4  or  5  parts  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  bj  hcttiai  U 
parts  of  oxide  of  lead  with  one  part  of  b}drochl«tiic  «i 
ammonia  (sal  ammoniac).  It  ui  of  course  constitoicd  of  di- 
ferenl  proportions  of  the  compounds  which  form  it.  aeeurd- 
ing  to  the  method  in  which  it  is  preparef].  Since  the  iiir.* 
duciion  of  chromate  of  lead,  it  is  lauch  less  used  tbuilwii 
formerly. 

PATERA,  an  open  vessel  approaching  to  the  form  of  i 
cu]).  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  sacrifices,  in  vhirfc  ii«f 
received  the  blood  of  the  victims,  and  with  which  thc^oaK 
libations.  The  word  contains  the  &ame  root  mspateo:  *fh- 
tela  ut  ct  ipsum  nomcn  iiidicio  est,  poculum  phnna  ac 
patens  est'  (Macrobius,  Saturn,  v.  *1\).  Virgil,  in  Kf«n! 
passages  of  the  *  ifineid,*  alludes  to  the  uses  of  the  pski^ 
as — 


itiiii  I  III.-  oLii-noani  lo  Kci-p  an  account  oi  lue  pioeeeiis  ol 
hiH  iiiaiuif.i.-tun'.  and  will  aN  >  either  direct  an  issue  lo  try 
the  f.::is  i»f  valilit)  nr  infringement,  or  leave  the  patentee  to 
brill,'  his  action.  If  the  patentee  can  establish  the  validity 
of  his  patent  in  a  court  of  law,  the  court  of  ecjuity  will  then 
grant  an  injunction  again^t  its  infringement. 

Tlif.e  Is  a  tarther  advantage  in  applyin;.;  to  a  court  of  ' 
0|!iity  in  the  ra-e  of  an  infringement  of  a  patent:  the' 
rttiirt  can  ihiect  the  trial  at  law  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  ' 
j'.ist,  atid  can  oider  parties  to  be  examined  on  the  trial  who  ! 
would  not  oilurwi>c  be  oniijeleiil  witnesses;  and  when  the  i 
nUf^'e-i  fact  of  infringement  is  d.)ne  >ecretly,  it  can  «»rder  \ 
the  manufactoiy  or  ivurk^hop  t«»  be  iri>pe'.'ted'.  i 

LvWi  is-patent  may  1  e  invalid  <»nvariiiUs grounds,  altb')ugh  ' 
t.ii*  in\i  MTion  IS  acliial.}  a  »tew  dik-.  Tiiese  i:roiind.%  a:;  ap- 
piMis  1:  .:u  tlie  statute  of  Jamc-  (-.  U\,  in  i\  be.  that  thev 
a  rv  *  contrary  to  tijo  law,'  or  '  miscbiev.ius  Ui  tlu  .'talc-  b\ 
r.ti-.iii;  j1k>  pi.t'.s  ..f  (•.••uiiMilitic- at  ht»me,%ir  *  hint  of  trade 
or  g-.'iicrail)  iric  •:ivi-i!i.-ni.'  Tiie  j)rocvediiig  by  which  a 
pati  :it  is  ruiici'lbd  is  a  writ  «'f  ^cil■e  facias.  The  nature  of 
the  former  of  thcae  two  objections  is  bhowii  in  the  article  ' 


Lib.  \L  2-43.    Siipponiint  alii  mlfrn*.  t4>piduniqiM  ci 

t»u>ci)iutut  iali>rii. 
Lib.  iv.  60.      I|>>a  i-.'iicu«  \  .ii>-ii  (Icxtr.im  fi-ilrhrrrima  Pifa, 

Cmiiit'iiti'i  Tari-F  niiHiia  ibIt  cjrbiu  ttiaAt. 
Lib.vli  I'Xi,    Nunc  puliia^  lib^te  Juvi. 

On  medals  the  patera  is  roprcscuted  in  the  handi  of  ii^ 
veral  of  the  deities  (Rasche,  Lexicon  l'w'ver*alt4  Ket  Sk- 
marifc,  tom.  iii,  part  ii.,  j.p.  6^0,027),  and  frei|ucnl!}  iniht 
bands  of  piinces,  to  mark  the  sacerdotal  authonCy  asjuuicd 
wiih  rei^al  pjwer.  The  patera  was  of  gold,  sdvcr,  bn4iie, 
marble,  gla:i>,  or  earth.  ^Such  as  had  served  for  hbathaosof 
wine  or  any  other  li(|Uorat  a  funeral  were  usually  dcpta<ic«2 
wiih  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  Patella  (that  iSypaitnili) 
\A  the  diminutive  of  Patera. 

i'ATE'KCULUS,  VELLF/IUS,  was  born  about  19 ar. 
He  served  in  the  army  under  Augustus,  wax  made  niliur) 
tribur.c,  and  accompanied  Tiberius  in  hisOerman  andllli- 
rian  campaigns.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  vas  appoiaM 
successively  ({UEPstor,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  hillj 
prietor,  which  otiiee  he  tilled  in  the  year  of  the  dailk  J 
Augustus.  lie  wrote  his  abridgment  of  Roman  biilafi. 
which  he  addresses  to  the  consul  Vinicius  or  Vinaiai 
Quartinus,  a.d.  3U,  the  year  before  the  prosciiptioii  iif  S^ 
janns.  Pate  rent  us  is  supposed  lo  have  lost  his  life  al  Ifci 
time  when  Sejanus  suffered,  as  he  was  a  friend  of  Ual 
favourite,  whom  he  praises  in  a  rather  fiiUome  straio  anr 
the  end  of  his  work.  '1  he  *  Historiin  Ronaans '  of  IWf* 
cuius  consist  of  two  books.  The  first  begins  vith  a  bntf 
notice  of  the  early  history  of  Greece  after  the  Trc^aa  var.ii'i 
of  the  Greek  cwlonies  in  Italy;  it  then  mentions  ifctbaatii- 
tion  of  Rome  and  the  establishment  of  asenatebyEomaluN 
after  whi<h  there  is  an  hiatus  of  COO  year^,  oeeaswQcd  b« 
the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  MS.  The  work,  as  we  bate  JL  a 
resumed  at  the  time  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  and  bri<jf 
relates  its  iv^uli,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  both  Ciruie 
an(lCartha4;o.  The  second  book  is ruinpletc, and  writiennjn 
at  length.  It  treats  of  the  disturbances  of  the  limAuf  iJt 
Giacchi,  of  the  ci\il  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla, of  tbM 
between  C'cpsar  and  Pompey,  of  the  bccond  triumvirate.  ia4 
lastly  of  the  iei.{n  of  Aiigu.stus,  concluding  with  a  f-aa--- 
gyric  on  Til:cr:K!»  and  Sejanus.  It  serves  in  some  m«»-K 
as  a  Mibst  ti.ic  f  !r  tin*  l»j.i  books  of  Livy.  The  «ii:cr  n- 
pit  >-es  li.:n-clf  \Mih  tolerible  fairne.«s  concerning  the  ""iJ 
wais.  uii:il  he  comes  to  hi>  own  times,  when  be  adop;*  t 
laiid.itny  y\\\M  t*)V.ards  the  existing  powers.  IIu  diciifl  J 
elegant  and  linen t.  The  work  of  Paterculuft  has  been  UUs 
pnnttsi.  The  Biiont  edition,  KbO,  with  DudwcU's  'Ai- 
nales  Velleiani/  is  a  useful  edition. 
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PATERNO.    [Catania] 

PATHOLOGY  (from  7rd9oc,  'disease,'  and  \6yoi:,  'a  di&- 
3iirsG ')  is  the  science  of  diseases,  and  especially  of  those 
hich  afft-'ct  men  and  animals  which  are  the  subjects  of 
icdical  treatment. 

For  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  disease,  the 
rst  circumstance  to  be  determined  is  its  cause;  and  this  is 
jmnaonly  regarded  as  twofold.    The  predisposing  cause  or 
>ndition  (for  the  term  cause  cannot  fairly  be  used  in  this 
mse)  is  that  state  of  any  individual  which   renders  him 
Bculiarly  liable  to  the  attack  of  any  or  of  some  particular 
isease,  of  which  another  person  or  he  himself  at  another 
me  might  be  in  little  danger.   Of  these  predisposing  con- 
itions   the  most  important   is  hereditary  disposition,  by 
hich  an  individual  being  constructed  with  the  same  pecu- 
aritics  of  internal  and  of  external  form  and  composition, 
hich  one  or  both  of  his  parents  possessed,  is  liable  to  the 
ime  diseases  as  they  were.     Such  are  the  peculiarities  of 
tmperament  or  constitution  with  which  each  individual  is 
Drn,  and  by  which  he  is  through  life  disposed  to  a  peculiar 
laracter  of  disease;  and  such  also  are  the  special  heredi- 
iry  dispositions  to  scrofula,  gout,  insanity,  some  forms  of 
sthraa,  and  probably  many  more  diseases.     Other  predis- 
)sing  conditions  are  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  which 
e  acquired  in  the  course  of  life  by  particular  modes  of 
ring.     Each  individual  is  adapted  by  habit  and  other  cir- 
imstances    to  the  conditions   of  climate,    &c.    in  which 
i  is  placed,  and   is    peculiarly  liable  to   be   affected  by 
langes  of  these  external  conditions.     A  person  of  efferai- 
ite   habits  living  carefully  secluded  from  all  excitants  of 
seases,  is  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  exposure  to 
ly  of  them   than  one  whose   frame  by  a  hardy  course  of 
fe  is  rendered    comparatively    invulnerable   to  all.     Any 
cans  by  which  the  strength  of  the  body  is  reduced  render 
more  liable  to  diseases  of  all  kinds  and  hence  our  idea  of 
3(lily  strength  is  drawn  not  more  from  the  muscular  power 
f  the  individual  than  from  his  immunity  from  the  effects 
f  those  circumstances  which  in  others  excite  disease.  There 
re  also  local  peculiarities  of  individual  organs  of  the  body 
bich  render  them  especially  liable  to  disease ;  such  are  the 
ate  bordering  upon  disease  which  is  brought  on  by  con- 
ant  over-excitement  of  any  organ ;  the  condition  of  an 
rgan  which  has  once  been  affected  with  a   disease,  and 
hich   is  commonly  thenceforward  particularly  liable  to  a 
(petition  of  it;  the  state  of  the  orj^ans  which  at  different 
Jfiods  of  life  renders  one  more  than  another  liable  to  dis- 
ise,  so  that  the  same  excitant  will  be  most  likely  to  pro- 
tee  in  the  child  an  affection  of  the  head,  in  the  youth  a 
»ase  of  the  chcNt,  and  in  the  adult  or  old  person  some 

rder  of  the  abdominal  or<rans. 
Any  of  these  predisposit  ions  however  may  exist  throughout 
i  without  the  o<  currence  of  actual  disease  ;  in  order  to  pro- 
ce  disease,  some  more  immediate  or  exciting  cause  is  ne- 
y.  This  excitant  must  be  the  more  powerful  the  less  the 
niisposilion  :  but  under  whatever  circumstances  disease  is 
iduced,  the  predisposing  condition  of  the  patient  may  be 
)ected  to  confer  upon  it  a  corresponding  peculiarity  of 
iracter.  The  exciting  causes  of  diseases  are  any  changes 
I  certain  extent  in  the  conditions  of  the  external  circum- 
ices  in  which  man  is  placed.  For  example,  a  certain 
ge  of  external  temperature,  a  certain  constitution  of  the 
losphere,  a  certain  supply  of  ])ure  food  and  drink,  a  cer- 
i  amount  of  mental  and  bodily  exertion,  are  circum- 
ices  essential  to  health,  and  alterations  in  any  of  them 
y  produce  disease,  of  which  the  nature  and  the  seat  will 
determined  in  part  by  the  predisposition  of  each  indivi- 
il,  and  in  part  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  action  of  the  ex- 
mt.  Thus,  after  the  same  exciting  cause  (for  example, 
K)9urc  to  cold  and  damp),  one  person  may  have  rheuma- 
a,  another  pleuri^y,  a  third  ophthalmia,  and  a  fourth  may 
ape  altogether  unharmed.  Hut  there  are  other  excitants 
lisease  which  prevail  over  all  predisposition,  and  produce 
?rtain  character  of  disease,  which  the  constitution  of  the 
lent  can  only  slightly  modify;  such  are  the  materials  of 

contagious  and  epidemic  disorders,  as  influenza,  sraall- 
i,  measles,  &c.,  which  produce  in  all  whom  they  attack  a 
lilar  affection.  Many  persons  however  escape  from  the 
ects  of  these  excitants,  and  by  long  exposure  become  in- 
i;d  to  them  :  hence  the  diseases  of  peculiar  climates  (ende- 
cs)  affect  foreigners  much  more  than  natives ;  but  even 
those  persons  in  whom  they  do  not  produce  disease,  these 
ndiiions,  which  are  excitants  of  disease  in  others,  modify 
e  characters  of  diseases  that  occur  from  any  other  source^ 


and  hence  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic  all  diseases  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  some  of  the  characters  of  that  which  ig 
prevalent.  Other  excitants  of  disease,  still  more  universal  in 
their  influence  and  more  constant  in  their  consequences,  are 
all  things  which  act  immediately  on  the  composition  or  con- 
struction of  the  body  or  of  the  blood,  such  as  mechanical 
and  chemical  injuries,  including  poisons  of  all  kinds. 

The  nature  of  a  disease  being  determined  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  individual  and  the  exciting  cause  to  which  he  is 
exposed,  the  next  division  of  pathology  is  the  study  of  the 
symptoms  or  signs  by  which  the  progi-ess  of  a  disease  is 
marked,  and  by  which  in  practice  its  nature  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. Of  these  signs  of  disease,  many  are  expressive  of 
the  altered  condition  of  the  part  chiefly  affected,  as  pain  in 
a  wound,  or  a  local  inflammation,  coughing  in  a  disease  of 
the  lungs,  sickness  in  a  disorder  of  the  stomach:  but  a 
greater  number  are  the  expressions  of  an  affection  of  other 
organs,  which  suffer  in  association  with  those  primarily 
diseased ;  such  are  pain  in  the  head  when  the  digestion  is 
disordered,  coughing  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  sickness  after 
violent  blows  on  the  head.  Sometimes  these  secondary 
symptoms  completely  mask  those  immediately  resulting 
from  the  primary  disease;  as  when  in  a  disease  of  the  hip 
the  chief  pain  is  felt  in  the  knee,  or  in  hysteria  any  organ 
may  appear  disordered  except  that  which  actually  is.  Those 
secondary  symptoms  are  ascribed  to  what  is  called  sympathy, 
an  unsatisfactory  expression  indicating  only  the  coincidence 
and  probable  connection  of  symptoms  of  disease  in  two  or- 
gans, of  which  one  only  is  supposed  to  be  materially  affected. 
Entire  ignorance  must  be  confessed  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  many  of  these  sympathetic  or  indirect  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  fever  consequent  on  local  in- 
juries or  acute  local  diseases,  and  of  the  hectic  fever  of 
many  chronic  affections;  but  it  is  probable  that  all  sympa- 
thies will  in  time  be  found  to  depend  either  on  some  com- 
munication of  excitement  from  one  nerve  to  another  through 
the  medium  of  the  spinal  chord  or  brain,  as  in  the  reflex 
actions  [Nerve],  or  on  some  change  in  the  blood  which 
affects  both  organs  at  once,  or  which,  ori^mating  in  the  dis- 
ease of  one  disturbs  the  functions  of  the  other  or  of  the 
whole  body. 

Whether  directly  or  indirectly  produced,  all  the  symp-s 
toms  of  disease  are  only  the  perversions  of  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  part  affected,  or  appreciable  changes  in  its 
structure;  their  value  and  meaning  therefore  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  comparison  with  the  same  functions  and 
structure  in  health ;  in  other  words,  this,  like  all  other  parts 
of  pathology,  cannot  be  rightly  studied  without  a  constant 
reference  to  physiology.  It  is  believed  that  an  organ  may 
be  only  functionally  deranged;  that  is,  that  its  several  func- 
tions may  be  performed  in  a  very  unhealthy  manner,  with- 
out the  existence  of  any  material  change  in  its  structure 
and  composition.  These  are  called  functional  symptoms, 
but  their  number  is  probably  much  less  than  is  generally 
believed,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  tiiey  are  limited  to  the 
variations  to  which  the  organs  are  subject  by  the  changes 
in  the  mode  and  measure  of  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon 
them.  For  all  other  symptoms  we  must  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  a  substantial  change  in  the  part  affected,  or  in 
the  materials  on  which  it  has  to  act,  although  in  man)[ 
cases  these  changes  are  fugacious  or  inappreciable  by  our 
senses. 

For  a  due  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  organic  life 
[Life],  a  healthy  structure  of  each  organ,  and  a  healthy 
composition  of  the  blood,  on  which  they  all  act  and  all  de- 
pend for  their  own  maintenance,  are  alike  necessary  ;  a  de- 
viation from  health  in  either  will  therefore  produce  the 
symptoms  of  disease ;  a  conclusion  in  which  the  long  con- 
tinued disputes  of  the  humoral  pathologists,  who  ascribed 
all  disease  to  the  blood,  and  the  soUdists,  who  held  all  to 
depend  on  changes  of  structure,  have  at  length  merged.  To 
these  two  kinds  of  alterations,  and  to  perturbations'  in  the 
distribution  of  the  nervous  influence,  it  is  probable  that  the 
signs  of  all  diseases  may  be  referred;  but  from  the  peculiar 
and  complicated  nature  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  univer- 
sal connection  between  all  its  organs,  no  one  of  these 
changes  can  long  continue  without  producing  the  others ; 
and  hence  in  diseases  of  any  degree  of  severity  the  symp- 
toms are  commonly  a  mixture  of  the  disorders  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  and  the  disorder  of  each  is  modified 
by  the  changes  in  all  those  circumstances  on  which  its 
healthy  state  depended,  as  the  condition  of  the  blood,  of  the 
nervous  influence,  &c    Neither  are  the  symptoms  in  any 
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oa5o  constant  phenomena ;  fur  the  influences  of  all  external 
cirrinnstancL'4  upon  a  diseased  body  arc  very  different  from 
thosu  wliich  tluy  uxcrt  upon  the  healthy  body,  and  many 
things  which  were  necessary  to  health  are  supporters  of  di^ 
ease,  as  the  usual  amount  of  food,  of  bodily  and  mental 
exertion,  &c. ;  so  that  exclusion  from  them  becomes  neces- 
sary, and  tiiis  again  further  modifies  the  performance  of  the 
diMirdered  functions. 

The  history  of  a  disease  is  completed  by  the  process  of 
natural  recovery  or  by  the  observatiun  of  the  chau^es  in  the 
structure  uf  the  body  ^hich  it  produces.  The  inliuence  of 
remedies  cannot  justly  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  palho- 
loi^y;  though  must  important  for  their  utility,  still,  in 
their  relatiuns  to  the  natuial  histury  of  a  disease,  medicines 
can  only  be  re;{urded  as  interferint;  circumstances,  or  as  the 
means  of  experiments  fur  the  determinatiun  of  the  rehition 
of  the  disea>ed  body  to  particular  agents,  by  winch  the  nature 
of  the  disorder  affecting  it  may  be  sometimes  ascertained. 

The  recovery  from  disease  is  an  example  of  the  exercise 
of  that  power  by  which  the  body  can  make  unusual  efforts 
to  prevent  its  own  destruction :  this  has  been  called  the  vis 
medicatrix  natunv,  or  curative  force  of  nature.  It  is  ex- 
erted in  many  cases  in  which  disease  cannot  be  said  to 
exist,  but  where  rather  there  is  an  exa^^^eratiun  of  health ; 
a»,  for  example,  when  a  muscle  subjected  to  unusual  exer- 
tion and  an  unusually  great  amount  of  waste  not  only 
repairs  its  loss,  but  actually  becomes  larger  and  stron;;er,  so 
that  it  can  bear  the  same  amount  of  constant  waate  better 
thin  at  first ;  or  as  when  a  person  is  exposed  for  a  time  to 
cold  in  bathing,  the  speedy  consequence  is  an  increased 
warmth  of  the  surface.  The  term  reaction  is  applied  to 
phenomena  of  this  kind,  and  it  may  be  said  that  reaction 
takes  place  whenever  any  injurious  influence  is  applied  to 
the  body.  In  simple  cases  the  reaction  effects  at  once  a 
restoration  to  health,  as  in  the  instances  above  mentioned; 
in  others  the  reaction  is  itself  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  disease,  as  in  fever  and  inflammation. 

The  recovery  from  disease  is  rarely  perfect.  Although 
no  visible  change  may  be  left  behind,  yet  the  part  diseased 
is  commonly  for  ever  after  weak,  that  is,  more  than  usually 
liable  to  the  same  or  to  some  other  disease.  It  is  probable 
this  liability  is  owing  to  some  morbid  chango  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  part  inappreciable  by  our  present  means  of  ex- 
amination ;  in  more  distinct  ca^es,  when  any  part  has  been 
severely  diseased,  wo  never  see  a  perfect  restoration  of  its 
healthy  structure  and  form.  Even  in  those  tissues  that 
are  most  easily  repaired,  there  is  not  au  actual  reproduction 
of  the  injured  structure. 

The  period  occupied  in  the  progress  of  a  disease  to  reco- 
very or  death  is  the  basis  of  the  chief  division  of  acute  and 
chronic  diseases.  Tlie  severity  of  the  symptoms  may  in 
both  cases  be  the  same ;  but  in  general  those  of  chronic 
cases  are  less  prominent  than  those  of  acuto  case.<<. 

When  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  or  when  death  takes 
place  from  any  other  cause  at  a  distant  period  from  its  oc- 
currence, we  obtain  perhaps  the  most  valuable  because  the 
most  certain  part  of  pathological  knowledge,  that  of  tlie 
material  effects  which  the  morbid  process  has  produced, 
lliis,  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  is  often  specially  called 
pathology.  By  the  examination  of  the  altered  parts  and  a 
comparison  of  the  changes  of  structure  which  they  present 
with  those  which  are  known  by  observation  of  external  disr 
eases  or  by  experiment  to  result  from  certain  leading  morbid 
processes,  as  inflammation,  &c.,  we  are  enabled  to  determine 
the  nature  of  that  which  had  exiated  be)ond  the  limit  of 
our  senses,  and  thus  to  appreciate  correctly  the  meaning  of 
the  several  s)mptoms  which  had  marked  its  progress  during 
life,  and  the  powers  and  modes  of  action  of  the  circum- 
stances to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  The  practical  value  of 
surh  knowledge  is  the  power  which  it  affords  of  determining 
during  life  the  nature  of  each  disease,  and  the  appropriate 
reme<lv  for  each. 

P.V^riNA,  a  name  given  to  the  rust  or  serugo  of  coins 
and  medals.  Pinkerton  iEnsay  on  Meda/s,  edit.  1 78y,  vol.  i., 
p.  163)  .says,  *  nothim;  contributes  so  much  to  the  conser- 
7ation  of  bra^s  or  cop^nir  coins  as  that  fine  rust,  appearing 
like  varn.bh,  which  their  lying  in  a  paiticular  soil  occasions. 
Uold  admits  no  rust  but  iron  mould,  when  lying  in  a  soil 
.mpregiiated  \iith  iron.  Silver  takes  many  kinds,  but 
chiully  grcfn  and  red,  which  yield  to  vinegar.  For  in  gold 
and  silver  the  rust  is  prejudicial,  and  to  be  removed ;  whereas 
ji  brass  and  copper  it  is  preservative  and  ornamental :  a 
tircumstaacc  rcaiarked  by  thu  antieutSi  us  the  '  pocula  ado* 


randsD  rubiginis'  of  Juvenal  may  proTe,  and  that  e&quiKis 
Greek  phrase  which  terms  patina  xaiXxov  av3oc.  *  the  Ikmn 
of  brass.'    This  fine  rust,  which  is  indeed  a  iiaiural  tanudi. 
not  iniitable  by  any  power  of  humuo  arl,  is  buiueiiocs  a 
delicate  blue,  like  that  of  a  tuiquoise,  sometimes  of  a  Uu&it 
brown, equal  to  that  observable  in  antient  statues  uf  htuua^ 
and  so  highly  prized ;  and  sometimes  of  an  exquimile  grct^ 
a  little  on  the  azure  hue,  which  last  is  the  most  beauufalrf 
all.  It  is  also  found  of  a  fine  purple,  uf  olive,  and  of  a  cma 
colour,  or  pale  yellow :  which  last  is  exquisite,  and  sboii  ih 
impre85ion  to  as  much  advantage  as  fMipcr  ofcreaia  calov, 
u>ed  in  all  great   foreign  presses,  docs  copper-pUlcs  sad 
printing.    TliO  Neapolitan  patina  is  of  a  light  green;  aa^ 
when  ^ee  from  excrescence  or  blemish,  is  very  tMaaldbL 
Sometimes  the  purple  patina  gleams  through  an  nncreoat 
of  another  colour,  with  as  ftuo  effect  as  a  \arifgataasilfc  or 
gem.    In  a  few  instances  a  rust  uf  deeper  KreM  as  Ibuad; 
and  it  is  sometimes  spotted  with  the  red  ur  bfOBM  ihsd^ 
which  gives  it  quite  the  appearance  uf  the  Eaallalaaiajaa 
called  blood-stone.    These  rusts  are  alt,  when  tharalpm- 
duction  of  time,  as  hard  as  the  metal  itself  and  pi«cn«  a 
luuch  better  than  any  artificial  varnish  could  have  te^ 
concealing  at  the  same  time  not  the  moat  minute  paitickrf 
the  impression  of  the  coin.' 

PATKUL.    [Charlkji  XII.] 

PATMOS,  a  small  island,  one  of  the  Sporai 
south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  about  3tr  uu 
of  Samos.    It  is  now  called  Patino.     Patmos  L  < 
known  as  having  been,  accenting  to  the  earlr 
of   tho   Christian    r.hurch,     the     place    of   ei 
upostlo  St.  John,  who  is  said  to  liavo  written  mm 
latiotis  there.    The  island  is  a  continuous  rock  al 
miles  in  circumference,  rugged  and  barren,  eaeeai  i 
fertile  spots ;  the  coast  is  high,  and  forms  many  ci 
several  good  harbours,  of  which  the  most  frequenlau  ■■ 
the  north-east  side.    The  only  town  is  situated  on  a  1 
rocky  eminence  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea ;  it  i 
aljout  400  houses,  which,  with  about  50  nx>re  at  m^  • 
or  the  landing-place,  are  the  only  habitations  in  tba  imm^ 
In  the  middle  of  tho  town,  and  in  the  highest  part  af  &  ii 
the  monastery  of  St.  John,  which  was  built  hv  1 
Comnenus.    It  is  a  massive  building  flanked  i       v 
and  looks  liko  a  fortress.    About  half  way  up 
tain,  between  La  Scala  and  the  town,  is  a  natf>'^' 
which  the  natives  say  that  St«  John  wrote  his       m 
and  they  have  built  a  small  church  over  iL    |i  , 

Hilaire,  Voyage  dans  la  Grece.) 

PATN A,  tlio  modern  capital  of  Bahar,  ii  I 

south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  in  25*  36'  N.       .  i 
E.  long.     The  city,  within  the  wails,  is  about  •  wamm 

half  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  nhoui  threoHiu  i 

mile  broad  from  north  to  south.    This  part  of  tn 
closely  built,  but  the  suburbs  are  of  far  greater  ^a        ^ 
the  buildings  altogether  extend  for  nine  nilea  k 
Ganges,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  milea;  but  thi 
in^s  outside  the  Malls  are  irregularly  placed,  and  i 
siderable  spaces  between  them.    The  greater  |       m 
houses  are  of  mud,  the  rest  are  built  with  Lhekp  «■«  i 
all  the  root's  are  tiled,  a  few  only  being  Ihatcbc^ 
number  of  houses,  according  to  Ur.  Bucnanan 
was  62.000,  in  181 1,  and  the  total  population  311 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and  the  i 
hammedans;  the  number  of  Europeans  is  Ten 

The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  baul         m^ 
1811   there  were  24  bankers  established,  ae  ^ 

had  agents  at  the  principal  commercial  cities       e 
A  consideruble  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  i 
saltpetre,  as  well  as  in  cotton  cloths  and  ailk  xuimb^ 

Patna  is  distant  155  miles  from  Benarea,  fcMn  I^ 
316  miles,  from  Agra  544,  and  bom  Delhi  MI  m 
travellmtr  distances. 

PAT K AS,  the  antient  PATR.£.a  townon  the 
of  the  Morea,  about  six  miles  south-west  of  tho  vat. 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.    It  stands  on  a  ridge  about  mm 
long,  of  which  the  acropolis,  or  citadel,  crowna  thi 
and  commands  the  >iew  of  a  fine  and  fertile  p] 
stretches  along  the  sca-cuast.    Mount  Voidhia.  Oih  ■- 
high  summits  of  the  Morea,  rises  above  the  ri 
the  town  is  built.    The  plain  of  Patraa  pnu^       ■ 
quantity  of  currants,  which  form  an  article  of  mxmm*, 
hills  are  planted  with  vines,  from  which  a  good        * 
made.     Many  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  hw  i 
with  orange,  fii;,  pomegranaiet  and  otbar  fri 
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the  houses  Ihemselvea  are  ill  built  and  mostly  of  wood. 
:Leake*s  Morea.)  Previous  to  the  Greek  revolution,  Palras 
k¥as  the  most  thriving  town  of  the  Morea,  being  the  ein- 
xjrium  of  the  trade  of  that  peninsula  as  well  as  of  western 
Srcece.  It  contained  about  10,000  inhabitant?,  mostly 
[greeks,  and  had  consuls  of  most  European  nations.  The 
war  of  the  Greek  revolution  ruined  the  town;  the  citadel, 
Mrbich  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  was  repeateidly  attacked, 
iut  aever  taken  by  the  Greeks,  and  it  capitulated  at  last,  in 
1828,  to  the  French  auxiliary  force.  Since  that  time 
Patras  has  somewhat  recovered;  and  it  is  said  to  contain  at 
preiient  about  8U00  inhabitants.  The  eparchy  or  district 
)f  Patras  contains  112  villages  besides  the  town. 

Patrao  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  iEgialeian  Ionia,  or 
Achaea,  and  is  the  only  one  that  still  exists  as  a  town. 
[AcH.EA.]  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  iVugustus  sent  a 
colony  to  Patraj.  The  present  town  occupies  the  same  site 
IS  the  old  one,  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  are  visible, 
except  some  statues  in  the  acropolis,  which  are  noticed  by 
Leake. 

PATRIARCH  {TtaTpi&QxnQ.  the  head  of  a  family),  a  title 
given  to  the  heads  of  families  in  the  early  history  of  the 
fiuman  race,  and  more  particularly  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
people  of  Israel  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  especially 
applied  to  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

There  is  a  book  in  existence  entitled  'The  Testaments  of 
tbe  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Sons  of  Jacob,'  containing  what 
profess  to  be  the  dying  admonitions  of  the  patriarchs  to 
their  children,  and  their  predictions  of  the  future  fortunes 
of  their  descendants.    This  work  has  been  published  in  Greek 
by  Grabe,  from  MSS.  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ( Spicileg.  Pair.,  tom.  i.,  p.  129),  and  again  by  Fabricius 
{Cod.  Pseudepi^r.  Vet.  Test.,  1713,  p.  496);  it  was  trans- 
Imted  into  Latin  by  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (8vo.,  Ha- 
sanoe,    1532),   into   French   by   Francis    Mace,  and   into 
English  by  Whiston,  in  *  A  Collection  of  Records  belonging 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testament.' London.  1727-8.     Whiston 
bas  a  dissertation  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  but 
bis  arguments  are  neither  worth  repeating  nor  refuting.    It 
is  undoubtedly  spurious.     There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  ever  existed  in  Hebrew,  and  the  earliest  reference  to 
it  by  any  antient  writer  is  one  by  Origen,  who  expressly 
asserts  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  canon.    It  contains 
allusions  to  and  quotations  from  passages  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  the  writer  evinces  an  amount  of 
knowledge  of  Christianity  which  was  not  possessed  even  by 
Christians  till  some  time  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  much 
less  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.     Lardner,  who  has  a  very 
good  notice  of  the  work  {Credibility,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xxix.,  s.  3), 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  allusions  to  Christianity 
eontained  in  this  work: — *Thus  this  author,  in  an  indirect 
manner  and  in  a  pretended  prophetical  style,  bears  a  large 
testimony  to  the  Christian  religion,  to  the  facts,  principles. 
and    books  of  the   New  Testament.      He  speaks  of  the 
nativity  of  Christ,  the  meekness  and  unblameableness  of 
bis  life,   his  crucifixion  at  the   instigation  of  the  Jewish 
priests,  the  wonderful  concomitants  of  his  death,  his  resur- 
rection, and  ascension.     He  represents  the  character  of  the 
Messiah  as  God  and  man.  the  Most  High  God  with  men, 
eating  and  drinkin^^  with  them,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Israel,  as  eternal  high 
priest  and  king.     He  likewise  speaks  of  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Messiah,  attended  with  a  voice  from 
heaven;  his  unrighteous  treatment  by  the  Jews,  and  their 
desolations  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  upon  that  ac- 
count;   the  call  of  the  Gentiles;    the  illuminating  them 
generally  with  new  light;  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon 
believers,  but  especially,  and  in  a  more  abundant  measure, 
upon    the    Gentiles.     Here   is  little   notice  taken  of  our 
Lord's  miracles :  however,  he  speaks  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
•*  man  who  renews  the  law  in  the  power  of  the  Most  High," 
in  which  expressions  the  working  of  miracles  seems  to  be 
implied.     Here  are  also  passa<;es  which  seem  to  contain 
allusions  to  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians;    first   to  the  Tliessalonians.  first  to  Timothy,   the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and 
the  book  of  the  Revelation  ;  and,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
With  his  assumed  character,  the  author  declares  the  canoni- 
cal authority  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of 
St  Paul.    Lastly,  he  recommends  the  reading  of  the  Holy 


Scriptures.'  (Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363,  ed.  of  183L) 
In  a  passage  in  the  Testament  of  Benjamin  (sec.  2),  the 
prediction  in  Gen.,  xlix.  27,  seems  to  be  applied  to  the 
apostle  Paul.  Others  of  the  early  Christian  writers  also 
apply  that  text  to  Paul.  In  these  Testaments  the  canonical 
SJcriptures  are  never  quoted  by  name.  The  only  books 
which  are  so  quoted  are  the  *  Scripture  of  Enoch,  the 
Tables  of  Heaven'  [Enoch],  and  the  'Scripture  of  our 
Fathers.' 

The  author  of  this  book  was  probably  a  converted  Jew, 
though  not.  as  Cave  supposed,  a  Judaizing  Christian. 
It  seiems  to  have  been  written  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century. 

PATRIARCH,  in  Church  History,  was  the  ecclesiastical 
chief  of  a  diocese,  which  included  several  provinces.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  time  this  title  was  introduced  into  the 
church ;  but  before  the  fourth  century  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  had  obtained  a  degree  of  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  other  bishops.  In  the  lime  of  Constantine 
the  Great  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  made  to  mnk 
with  the  three  just  mentioned;  and  either  then  or  not  long 
after,  the  title  of  patriarch  was  given  to  these  four  prelates. 
The  number  of  these  dignitaries  was  increased  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  reduced  under 
his  jurisdiction  those  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  ob- 
tained the  title  of  *  Universal  Patriarch.*  The  bishop  of 
Rome  was  called  '  Prince  jf  the  Patriarchs.'  The  struggles 
of  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  for  supremacy 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  separation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches. 

The  powers  of  the  patriarchs  are  thus  described  by  Mo- 
sheim : — '  They  alone  consecrated  the  bishops  who  lived  in 
the  provinces  that  belonged  to  their  jurisdiction.  They 
assembled  yearly  in  council  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
districts,  in  order  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The 
cognizance  of  all  important  causes,  and  the  determination 
of  the  more  weighty  controversies,  were  referred  to  the 
patriarch  of  the  province  where  they  arose.  They  also  pro^ 
nounced  a  decisive  judgment  in  those  cases  where  accusa- 
tions were  brought  against  bishops.  And  lastly,  they  ap- 
pointed vicars,  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their  authority,  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter 
provinces.*  (Mosheim,  Ecc,  Hist,,  Cent,  v.,  pt.  ii.,  chap.  2.) 
There  were  however  provinces  of  the  empire  which  were 
exempt  from  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Greek  church  is  at  present  governed  by  four  patri- 
archs, namely,  those  of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Autiocbp 
and  Alexandria. 

PATRICIANS  iPatres,  Patricii,  in  Latin)  was  the  appel- 
lation of  the  members  of  the  original  houses  or  gentes,  of 
which  the  Roman  populus,  the  ruling  power  in  the  com- 
munity, was  at  first  composed,  and  of  their  descendants, 
either  by  blood  or  adoption.  The  houses  are  said  to  have 
l^n  three  hundred.  Each  bouse  became  subdivided  into 
several  familise,  which  were  distinguished  by  a  surname, 
in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  gens,  which  was  common 
to  all,  like  that  of  a  Scottish  clan.  Thus  the  gens  Cor- 
nelia comprised  the  families  of  the  Scipiones,  tbe  Lentuli, 
the  Sulla),  &c.  The  famdies  composing  a  gens  were  not 
necessarily  related  by  consanguinity,  for  individuals  might 
be  adopted  into  a  gens.  The  definition  of  a  gens  by  Scaevola 
(Cic,  Top.,  c.  6)  is,  that  the  members  bore  a  common  name, 
were  descended  from  freemen,  without  any  stain  of  slavery 
among  their  ancestors,  and  had  never  incurred  any  legal  dis- 
ability; they  had  common  sacred  rites,  or  sacrifices  ap- 
pointed for  stated  days  and  places.  When  a  family  became 
extinct  by  default  of  heirs  in  the  male  hne,  its  property 
reverted  to  the  gens  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  Gentile  and 
patrician  were  therefore  synonymous.  Freedmen  and  their 
descendants  belonged  to  the  gens  of  which  they  bore  the 
name,  but  they  had  not  the  rights  of  the  gens,  that  is  to 
say.  the  gentile  rights.  Natives  of  the  confederate  towns  of 
Latium  coming  to  settle  at  Rome  attached  themselves  to 
some  gentile  family,  the  head  of  which  was  styled  their 
patron,  and  they  were  styled  his  clients.    [Client.] 

The  members  of  the  senate,  the  consuls,  and  the  ponti- 
fices  were,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  chosen  exclu- 
sively from  among  the  patricians,  until  the  year  365  B.C., 
when  Licinius  carried  his  rogations,  by  which  the  ple- 
beians were  admitted  to  the  consulship,  as  well  as  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sibylline  or  sacred  books.  [Licinius 
I  Stolo.] 
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AVhcn  tlu'  plebeians  bccamo  eligible  to  all  tbc  ofldccs  of  the 
itatc,  a  new  nobilify  was  fortned,  consisting  of  those  who 
bad  filled  the  oH'mts  of  rjn>ul,  pui?tor.  or  rurule  ocdilo, 
and  this  noSility  \vas  l^llll^^litled  to  their  po.sierity  with 
the  'Jus  itiiaginiiin.*  or  the  right  of  setting  up  in  their 
houses  the  ima^os  of  their  aiiee*itors.  Still  a  distinction  in 
opinion  Ct>ntinucd  to  prevail  in  favour  of  the  patricians 
or  older  nobility,  as  distingui.-bed  the  ]debciun  from  fa- 
milies. 

When  Con«*tantin(;  tninsforrcd  the  sent  of  the  ompirc  to 
his  new  civ.  he  e^tabli^hcd  there  a  new  senate  and  a  new 
patrician  «rder,  the  nii'mhiMvi  of  which  were  a])|)ointcd  hy 
the  euipoi'o'.-.  Afti.r  the  fall  of  the  Western  Kiu|)ire,  the 
otUcers  sent  hy  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  administer  the 
pn»vinc»»sor  Italy  suhjcct  to  them,  were  chi  «eM  I'l-niu  anmn^ 
the  patiiciuii«i  orC«»:is;antinople.  Thus  we  read  in  th<.'  his- 
tory of  the  dark  ages,  of  th.e  'patricinn  of  Rome/  meaniiii; 
the  qovi'iii'.ir  or  representative  of  the  Kastern  emperor  in 
Chat  city,  ai)d  the  title  was  alterwards  assumed  by  Charlc- 
nia^iie  and  his  successors. 

At  Venice  the  name  of  patrician  was  pivcn  to  the  mom- 
bers  of  the  pjreat  council,  or  supi-ome  h'gislature,  and  their 
diw'wendants,  and  their  names  were  registered  in  thegohlen 
bonk.  After  thedtH»ree  of  February,  1-2M7,  caUed  *  La  serrala 
del  mnggior  consiglio,'  no  new  member  was  introduced  into 
the  council,  but  all  descendants  of  tbttse  who  had  once  >at 
in  the  u;reat  ''ouncil,  on  arriving  at  twenly-llve  years  of  age, 
were  bv  ri'dit  members  of  the  sovereign  assembly,  and  !»a- 
triciaus  of  Venice.  *  Patrizio  Vencto*  was  a  tiileof  nohihty, 
Considered  etjual  to  that  of  any  feudal  noble  not  of  a  sove- 
reign house. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  such  as  Genoa  and  Rome,  the 
word  patrician  was  and  is  still  used  in  common  hmtinn^'C  to 
denote  a  member  of  the  hereditary  nobdity,  independently 
of  any  feudal  title. 

PATRICK.  SIMON,  bnm  1626,  died  17U7,  a  prelate  of 
the  English  church,  distinguished  as  the  author  of  many 
excellent  works  in  pradical  divinity  and  expository  theolopy. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Gainsborough,  educated  in 
Queen's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  the  chief  scene  of  his 
public  labours  as  a  cleriryman  was  the  parish  of  Saint  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  of  which  he  was  rector,  till  higher  prefer- 
ment was  bestowed  upon  him :  he  became  dean  of  Peter- 
borough in  IG'U,  bishop  of  Chichester  in  inso,  and  bishop 
of  Ely  in  lO'Jl. 

The  titles  of  his  writinp^s  will  show  at  once  their  nature 
and  tendency  to  have  been  to  promote  Christian  piety  and 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  devotion.     In  their  day  tliey  were 
much  esteemed,  and  ihev  are  still  valued  as  anions:  the  best  I 
helps  to  devotion  by  {rood  and  pious  Christians:  *  Heart's  j 
Ease,*  •  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,    *  Exposition  of  the  Ten  | 
Commandments,*  *The  Friendly  Debate,'  'The  Christian  j 
Sacrifice,'  *  The  Devout  Christian,*  'Advice  to  a  Friend,' 

•  Jesus  and  the  Rcsurreftion  justilled,'  'The  Glorious  E|<l- 
phany.'  Heside  these,  there  are  his  Paraphrase  and  Com- 
iDcnts  on  the  bjoks  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been 
several  times  reprinted. 

The««e  writings  are  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Patrick's 
reputation,      lie  also  comjdeted  and  pubhsho  1   Gunton's 

•  History  of  the  Church  of  Peterborough.' 

P.Vl'RlCK,  ST..  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  wasbnrn.  arcord- 
ing  to  Usher  and  Tillemont,  in  tho  year  o7'J.     The  former 

K*aces  his  death  in  I'.K'^  Imt  Tillomont  about  the  year  -IJ^. 
ennius,  published  by  CJale,  says  he  d.eil  lifiy-'<e\en  years 
before  the  birili  of  St.  Cohiml)a,  « ,)n.-e(ii;enily  in  jr.  I. 

The  two  principal  anlieiil  l^ives  of  St.  Patrick  are,  that 
compiled  by  Jitiidin,  a  Cistercian  monk,  in  the  twclfih  cn- 
tury,  who  (juntes  t'our  lives  written  by  disciples  of  the  saint ; 
and  that  liy  Pruhus,  who,  acrordins;  to  the  Hollandists,  lived 
in  the  seviMith  century.  In  both,  legendary  tales  are  inter- 
mixed. The  chief  aulht.niic  in  forma!  ii»n  we  pos-e-^-^  vow-  \ 
cerning  thi^  ;-aint  i**  i»h.. lined  fr« m  hi^  (>\mi  wiitip;:s   his 

•  i'oiiffssion,'  aiid  a  K':ier  wliirh  hv  addrc-rd  tn  Coriiti<'.  n 
prince  in  some  ]»art  of  Wales,  allrr  the  Ihi  ■  ns  liad  \nr\\ 
ahnndiinc'l  by  th<'  R'»r.ians,  who  nudi-  a  fle-eiiit  upon  |jr- 
:a:.d  durin/  St.  Patrii-K's  ^ni^-lon  to  that  e  runtry.  Tn  n\ 
:':■*  *  C 'Tj^C'-i  n'  Nvi;  li'iirn  that  h*  wn  .  i.tiii  in  a  vilhiL'^' I 
<'.«'hd  llin  iv.'ii  Ti'.])erni;e,  sii',:pi-(  d  t-t  hi-  ;he  tt»\vn  ifKd-  ' 

•  t:r:c'k  at  ill.-  i:i"  .ih  »if  tin;  Civ'.*  if.  Si''«'.]and,  1>  tw-.-'ii  | 
I)  :.:h:ir^):i  and  (ihi^.^nw.  Jlc  va\\>  1.;!  !--lf  boiii  a  IJiitnn  1 
:  ■  I  a  K  man.  nieanin,^  ol"  i:j  \<-d  r\;i.i  :.  :i :  and  *a\s  h:>  ; 
tais.r  wa-  of  a  ^oj;1  I'.imily,  iii'.med  Call  liurnius.     His  mo-  i 


ther  was  Concha,  or  Conchessa,  who^  iceoHing  to  %am 
writers,  was  niece  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Arn^nl.::^  Vi 
Neiiniua  (abbot  of  Bangor,  a.d.  C*20),  St.  Pair.i'k\  •.'^i^i.-^i 
name  was  Maur;  that  of  Patricias  wa>  given  to  h.!i;  i,} 
Pope  Celestine  when  be  consecrated  him  a  buhop,  khl  *ck: 
him  as  a  missionary  into  Ireland,  a.o.  4.M. 

Jones,  in  his  *  Historical  Account  of  the  \Vv1»h  Bark' 
fob,  Lond.,  1794,  p.  13.  says  St.  Patrick  was  bom  ia  iki 
vale  of  Rhos  in  Penibi  okeMiirc. 

His  festival  is  marked  on  tho  ITth  of  March  in  the  Hsr- 
tjndogy  of  He<le. 

(See  the  Jr/n  Sanrtorum  of  the  Bull  a  ndUti, 'Month  ef 
March,' vol.  it.,  p.  617-j'J*2;  Duller**  Lir*'4  r/ Mf  SjMfi. 
Svn..  i):jbhn,  177U,  vol.  iii.,  p.  I7R-IS';.) 

PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER.     [ViTEmua] 

PATRi'NlA,  a  g.nus  of  plants  of  the  nmtnral  lkai:i  rf 
Valerianea^,  consisting  of  a  few  s]  et  ie»  found  n  SiUn.v 
China,  and  Japan,  and  to  which  the  long-famcdifikrnirJ 
of  the  Ea^t  was  referied  by  Mr.  I)i>ra,  but  uhirhuaUtii 
loinied  into  a   new   genus,   S.r  i  .^tiwhj/H.     [Sna&s&iti. 

Sw'lihT    CVNK.I 

PATRISTIC  lliKOl-OCiY.    [Thkolocy.] 

P.VTRt'N.     -niiNLnc;  PuMsn.] 

PATRO'NUS,  »!e.  ived  from  ;  .•/<•/•.  a  *  father.' as  Mfrm 
is  formed  fr(»m  tiM!")\  a  *  niother.*  The  lelatioii  of  PUiM 
and  Client  (cHrm)  in  antiint  Rtinc  is  cliBcus«ei  m  ik 
article  Clikns:  but  the  relation  between  a  frecdinil  Ui- 
fif'rtus)  and  his  patp  uus  ret^uircs  a  few  wonb  of  cq^ 
n'i!ion. 

In  the  Rinnan  polity  persons  were  divided,  wilh  r 
status  or  condition,  into  freenuii  Ui/j^ri}  an4ft]aTe*i 
rreemen  were  aL'ain  divided  into  persons  who  % 
a  state  of  freedom  {in^rfiui),  and  ihosa  who  had  iicv«       ^ 
mitted  Uiht*rtini),   A  manumitted  slave  was  called  L 
that  is,  lihrrattis,  *  freed,*  and  his  master  who 
Iiim  became  hi^  jyatronus.    The  slave  who  was 
rectuved  the  gentile  name  of  his  patmnus  (Laci       ,n 
and  accordingly  we  read  of  a  freed  man  of  Poiu|ic| 
Pompeius  I..en(cus  (Plin.,  Ili^t.  AVi/.,   xxt.  3j,   ana       i 
freedman  of  Cicero  called  LaurcaTulliusfPliu.,  J     '. 
xxxi.  3),  and  of  another  called  Tullius  Tiro,  i       s  mt 
quently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters.  The  relatioH  wc^vta 
patronus  and  libertus  resembled  in  many  respects  Ibal  W- 
twcen  patronus  andcliens;  but  it  appears  that  their  BktMl 
riplits  and  obligations  were  rather  regulated  \i9  ybhr 
opinion  than  fixed  by  any  positive  enictmenL    TBe|BXi»> 
nus  on  the  one  hand  was  bonnd  to  take  the  lib«1ttt  luAr 
his  protection ;  and  the  libertus  on  his  part  was  bouaA  ii 
assist  his  patnmus  by  every  mffnns  in  lus  power,  baltbt 
only  case  in  which  he  was  compelled  by  the  law  to  dtsi. 
was  when  the  patronus  or  his  children  bad  become  too  futf 
to  support  themselves.     In  such  a  ca!?e,  if  the  (•atruoiatf 
his  childi-en  ])rovcd  to  the  satislaetion  of  the  guTcrnor  of  sac 
province  {j rrrsrtt)  their  necessitous  condition,  bt  orlkf 
received  from  their  libertus  a  sum  of  money  every  MBit 
for  bis  or  their  support.    (jy;>.  xxv.,  tit.  3,  s.  9.) 

The  most  important  part  however  of  tLe  cunncrtioi  W> 
tween  tlie  pntifnus  and  the  liliertus  was  the  rishivhsi 
the  fornn-r  had  in  certain  cases  to  the  proper!}  orsitf- 
tion  of  the  pioperly  of  the  latter  upon  bis  dealk  lk« 
right  wa>  fou::ded  upon  tlio  fact,  that  the  law  rcgHMF** 
troni  as  the  adgnaii  of  their  liberti,  and  ceMeneotlt 
they  sneeeidr.l  to  the  property  like  any  other  K^i^ 
Hy  a  law-  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  ih'u  lilcrtas  ^jbL 
i:it(.'state  r.nd  h-ft  no  heir  (sttus  hfr9s\  the  Bitiuimtic- 
ceed^'d  to  his  pioperSy.  (Gains,  iii.  40:  Ju>tinuui, /NAfr^ 
iii.,  tit.  7,  >.  I.)  If  the  he.r  was  a  son  bum  of  his  ovbI 
itmiuraUs),  no  one  had  a  li^ht  to  complain  :  but  it  ait 
to  the  Romans  a  fricat  injustice  that  aiiadi»ptcdM>n  of 
ter,  or  a  wife  (//I ///<>;^//),  >bi'Uld  depiive  the  patxub  - 
rii^ht  to  the  properly.  This  injustice  was  n?mcdicd 
p;»'tor*s  edict,  by  whirh  it  was  regulated  that  natufw 
whither  in  the  power  of  their  father  at  the  tiineefhisi 
or  whether  they  had  been  emancipated  or  adof 
au'ither  person,  provided  they  had  not  been  dfsui! 
should  alone  be  a  bar  to  the  ]v;itnin*s  right  to  ihe  p 
nnd  that  if  a  lihr.tns  who  bail  no  natural  tons  madca^ 
h'.'  was  ohhgi  •!  to  leave  haif  ol  hi:i  properly  to  hi*  p 
and  if  he  KTl  in-'te  of  1.:?,  prt^perty,  or  le*?*  than  i 
boll  irwin  pi>v.-t'.<^.o  of  half  w.'i»  ^iveii  to  the  patronb^  « 
a^a.ii^t  tile  w.ids  ,.f  the  will:  if  the  libertu»  died  inl 
lea\ iiig  an  adopted  aon,  a  wife  (in  manuU  or  a  dai  •- 
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iw  (in  maiui  fiUi  rjus\  half  of  tbo  property  was  also  given 
D  the  patioiiKs.      (Gains,  iii.  40.41;    Insiitut,  iii.,  tit.  7, 

1  ;    Ulp.,  7 v.  xxvii.  i  ;  Dion  Cass.,  \'\.  15.) 

By  tlic  Lex  l*a])ia  ihe  x'vj^iU  of  palrons  to  the  property  of 
icir  rich  ficothncn  wero  still  further  increased.  By  this 
iw  it  was  eiiiicic'l,  Ihat  if  a  hbcrtus  died  Icavinj^  property 
)  the  value  of  100,000  scstcfccs,  a  portion  of*  his  pro- 
erty  (virifis  ]ars)  went  to  his  patronus,  whether  he  had 
lado  a  will  or  died  intestate,  provided  he  had  fewer  than 
irec  children.  If  he  Ijft  only  one  son  or  one  daughter, 
alfof  his  j)U)perty  went  to  his  patronus,  as  if  he  had  died 
iving  no  son  or  daughter;  if  he  left  two  children,  a  third 
ent  to  the  patronus,  but  if  three,  the  patronus  had  no 
laim    to  any  portion.     (Gaius,  iii.  42;  Institute  iii-t  tit.  7, 

2.) 

With  regard  however  to  the  property  of  a  liberta,  the  an- 
ent  law  suflicienily  protected  the  rights  of  the  patronus, 
nd  lie  therefore  liad  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  the 
lict  of  tbe  praetor.  For  since  the  patronus  was  the  tutor 
r  the  liberta.  she  could  not  make  a  will  without  his  con- 
•nt,  and  consequently  could  not  leave  her  property  to  any 
nc  else.  (Gaius,  iii.  43  ;  Ulp.,  Fr.  xxix.  2.)  The  T^x  Papia 
owevcr  set  free  a  liberta  who  had  brought  forth  four  child- 
?n  from  the  tutela  of  her  patronus.  (Gaius,  iii.  44; 
Hp.,  Fr.  xxix.  3.) 

The  patrona,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Papia, 
ily  had  tbe  same  right  to  the  property  of  the  libertus  as 
as  granted  to  the  patronus  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
mid  not,  like  the  patronus,  obtain  by  the  praetor's  edict 
le  half  of  the  property  of  a  libertus  who  had  left  only  an 
(opted  son  or  a  wife  or  daughter-in-law.  By  the  Lex  Pa- 
a  however,  an  ingenua  patrona,  who  had  brought  forth 
ro  children,  and  a  libertina  patrona,  who   had  brought 

th  three,  obtained  almost  the  same  rights  as  the  patronus 
resessed  by  the  pra)tor*s  edict;  and  an  ingenua  patrona 
ho  had  brought  forth  three  children  obtained  the  same 
rivilcgcs  as  w  ere  given  to  the  patronus  by  that  law  ;  but  a 
bertina  patrona  in  no  case  obtained  the  rights  granted  to 
le  patronus  by  the  same  law.  (Gaius,  iii'.  49,  50;  Ulp., 
Kxxix.  5,  G.) 
The  rights  of  a  patronus  to  the  property  of  a  libertus  only 

jnded  to  his  direct  heredes,  sons,  grandsons,  great-grand- 
lus,  &c.,  and  never  belonged  to  his  collateral  heirs  {extra- 
n  heredes),  (Gaius,  iii.  58.)  A  patronus  was  able  to  assign 
libertus  {adsignare  Ubertum)  to  one  of  his  sons  to  the  ex- 
usion  of  his  other  children,  so  that  on  the  death  of  a 
bertus,  the  son  to  whom  the  libertus  had  been  assigned 
as  alone  entitled  to  the  property,  which  was  due  to  the 
atronus  by  the  jus  patronatus.  {Institut.,  iii.,  tit.  8;  Dig., 
0,  tit.  16,  s.  107.) 

All  the  preceding  remarks  respecting  the  succession  of 
ie  patronus  to  the  property  of  the  libertus,  only  apply  to 
18  property  of  those  liberti  who  were  Roman  citizens, 
liose  hberti  who  were  Latini  [Latinum  Jus],  or  Dediticii, 
id  in  fact  no  power  over  the  disposal  of  their  property. 
he  Latini  liberti  had  the  privileges  of  freemen  while  alive, 
it  *  they  lost  their  life  and  their  liberty  at  the  same  time,' 
id  their  property,  like  the  pccuUa  of  slaves,  came  by  the 
JX  Juuiato  the  persons  who  had  manumitted  them  (Gaius., 
.,  56  ;  Instiiu/.,  iii.,  tit.  7,  a.  4.)  The  succesion  to  the 
[)perty  of  the  liberti  Latini  differed  also  in  many  other  ira- 
rtant  particulars,  whicli  Gaius  has  pointed  out  (iii.  57-62), 
m  the  succession  to  the  property  of  those  liberti  who  were 
►man  citizens.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate  passed  in  the 
gn  of  Claudius  during  the  consulship  of  Lupus  and  Lar- 
s,  it  was  enacted  that  the  property  of  the  Latini  should 
iS  first  to  those  who  had  manumitted  them  and  their 
Idren  not  disinherited  by  name,  and  afterwards  to  their 
ler  heirs.  (Gaius,  iii.  03;  Institut.,  i'\i.y  tit.  7,  s.  4.)  By  a 
istitutio  of  Trajai^it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Latin  libertus 
ained  from  the  emperor  the  jus  Quiritium  without  the 
jwledge  or  against  the  will  of  his  patronus,  he  should 
oy  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  while  he  lived,  but 
fultl  be  regarded  as  a  Latinus  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
I  should  have  no  power  of  leaving  his  children  as  his 
edes;  and  that  he  should  only  be  allowed  to  make  a  will 
far  as  to  leave  his  patronus  his  heir,  or  if  the  latter  were 
willing  to  become  his  heir,  of  substituting  another  in  his 
ce.  (Gaius,  iii.  72.)  This  constitutio  however  was  a  little 
2rcd  by  one  of  Hadrian,  who  gave  with  certain  conditions 
}  same  privileges  to  those  Latini  who  had  obtained  the 
;  Quiritium  from  the  emperor,  as  if  they  had  obtained  it 


by  a  decree  of  the  senate  or  the  Lex  iEUa  Sentia.  (Gaius, 
iii.  73.) 

These  laws  were  however  very  much  altered  by  Justi- 
nian. He  gave  to  the  liberti  Latini  and  Dediticii  the  same 
privileges  as  those  liberti  possessed  who  were  Roman  citi- 
zens. He  also  enacted,  that  if  a  libertus  or  liberta  left  less 
property  than  amounted  to  the  value  of  100  au^rei,  the  pap 
tronus  had  no  claim  to  any  portion  of  the  property,  provided 
they  made  a  will ;  but  if  they  died  intestate,  leaving  no 
children,  then  the  patronus  succeeded  to  the  property  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  the  properly  of  the  libertus 
or  liberta  was  of  more  value  than  100  aurei,  and  they  left 
children,  the  patronus  had  also  no  claim  to  any  part  of  the 
property;  but  if  those  liberti  or  libertae  who  left  no  children 
diea  intestate,  the  patronus  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  the 
property,  and  if  they  made  a  will  without  leaving  any  part 
of  their  property  to  the  patronus,  then  he  had  a  right  to  a 
third  of  the  property,  and  not  to  a  half,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.     (Institut.f  iii.,  tit.  7,  s.  3.) 

(Gaius,  iii.  39-76;  Ulpian,  F^agm,,xxYil  1-5;  xxviii.  7; 
xxix.  1-7 ;  Instittiiiones,  iii.,  tit.  7,  De  Successione  Liber- 
forum  \  tit.  8, /)e  Adsignatione  Libertorum;  Digest.  ZT, 
tit.  I'l,  De  Jure  Bxtronatus\  38,  tit.  2,  De  Bonis  Liberto- 
rum; 38,  tit.  4,  De  Adsignandis  Libertis  ;  Collatio  Legum 
Mosaic,  et  Roman.,  xvi,  8,  9 ;  Unterholiner,  Ueber  das  pa- 
tronatische  Erbrecht,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Geschichtliche 
Rechtswissenschaft,  5th  vol.,  1st  part,  Berlin,  1823 ;  and  the 
articles  Cliens,  Latinuu  Jus,  and  Libbrtinus,  in  this 
work.) 

PATRO'NYMIC  iTrarpotvvfiixhQ)  is  a  name  given  "by 
grammarians  to  those  words  which  express  the  name  of  a 
person's  father  or  ancestor.  Thus  Achilles  is  called  Pelides 
(the  son  of  Peleus),  Agamemnon  is  styled  Atrides  (the  son 
of  Atreus),  &c.  In  the  English  language  we  have  no  words 
of  this  description,  but  in  Sancrit  and  Greek  they  are  very 
common,  especially  in  Sanscrit,  which  has  as  many  as  thirteen 
different  terminations  to  form  such  words,  namely,  a,  aki,  (iy- 
ana,  dyani,  dyanya,  incya,  irya,  iya,  era,  aira,  kdyani,  hi, 
ya.  In  Greek  the  most  common  masculine  termination  is 
ides,  as  Cecrop-ides,  a  descendant  of  CJecrops ;  some  patrony- 
mics are  formed  by  adding  ion,  as  Kron-ion,  the  son  of 
Kr'onos,  &c.  Feminine  patronymics  in  Greek  are  com- 
monly formed  by  adding  id  (in  the  nominative  is),  as 
Tantal'is,  gen.  Tantal-id  os,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus.  In 
Lithuanian  some  patronymics  are  formed  by  adding  na,  as 
Janow-7ia,  the  son  of  Janow  or  John  (Pott's  Etymologische 
Forschnngen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  579);  which  termination  may  per- 
haps be  connected  with  the  Latin  an-us,  which  forms  such 
patronymics  as  Octavi-anus,  one  of  the  family  of  Octavius, 
yEmili-anus,  one  of  the  family  of-^Emilius,  &c. 

PATTERNS.  Connected  with  the  subject  of  patents  is 
the  copyright  of  designs.  By  a  recent  Act  of  parliament 
(2  Vic,  c.  17),  the  inventor  or  purchaser  or  proprietor  of 
any  design,  *  for  a  pattern  or  print  to  be  either  worked  into, 
or  worked  on,  or  printed  on,  or  painted  on,  any  article  of 
manufacture  being  a  tissue  or  textile  fabric;  or  for  the  mo- 
delling, or  the  casting,  or  the  embossing,  or  the  chasing,  or 
the  engraving,  or  for  any  other  kind  of  impression  or  orna- 
ment on  any  article  of  manufacture ;  or  for  the  shape  or 
configuration  of  any  article  of  manufacture,'  may  secure  tbe 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  such  design  to  himself  for  twelve 
months,  and  if  it  be  applied  to  metal  work,  for  three  years. 
He  must  take  or  send  to  the  office  of  the  Registry  of 
Designs,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand,  three  copies  or 
drawings  of  his  design  ;  one  of  which  will  be  flle<l  *  by  the 
registrar,  a  second  lefi  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  third  returned  to  the  party  registering,  with  a  cer- 
tificate, which  certificate  is  by  the  Act  held  to  be  evidence 
of  registration.         ' 

Every  article  manufactured  according  to  such  design 
must  have  thereon  the  name  of  the  first  registered  pro- 
prietor, the  number  of  the  design  in  the  register,  and  the 
date  of  the  registration. 

Any  person  pirating  a  design  thus  protected  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  from  5/.  to  30/.  for  each  offence,  which  may  be 
recovered  by  an  action  at  law,  or  by  summary  proceeding 
before  two  magistrates. 

Registered  designs  may  be  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another,  in  which  case  the  latter  is  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered as  the  proprietor.     Printed  forms  of  such  transfers  are 
supplied  at  the  office. 
The  following  are  the  fees  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  trea- 
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gury:— For  rcpfistcrincj  each  design,  including  certificate, 
1/.  U.;  if  inelallic  substances.  3/.  3.v,;  for  each  folio  pajjje 
of  the  cerlificate  after  the  first,  5*.;  in  case  of  lass  of  cerli- 
ficale,  transfer  of  desijjn,  demand  for  search,  &c.,  search 
for  desij^n,  6j?.  ;  registering  transfer  of  design,  either  total 
or  partial,  \L  U. ;  certifying  design  subsequent  to  registra- 
tion, ]/.  U. 

This  Act  applies  to  designs  for  all  sorts  of  fabrics  and 
manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  lace  and  those  provide<l 
for  under  the  calico  printers'  Acts,  27  Geo.  III.,  c.  38  ;  29 
Geo.  III.,  c.  19;  34  Geo.  III.,  c.  23;  2  Vic,  c.  13.  By 
these  Act!  the  inventor  of  a  new  pattern  may  restrain  any 
one  from  copying  his  design  for  three  months,  by  printing  or 
stamping  his  name  upon  the  end  of  each  piece  of  the 
fabric. 

All  communications  with  the  Oflicc  for  Registration  of 
Designs  including  the  designs  themselves,  pass  free  through 
the  General  Post,  whatever  may  he  their  weight.  The  fees 
or  a  money-order  may  be  sent  and  the  certificate  received 
in  the  same  manner  free  of  all  expense. 

PATll.    [Messina.] 

PATUXENT.    [Maryland.] 

PATZCUARO.    [Mexican  States.] 

PAU.  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Basses  Pyr^n6es :  it  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Gave  de  Pan,  above  400  miles  in  a  direct  line  west- 
touth-west  of  Paris,  or  497  miles  by  the  road  through 
Orl6ans,  Limoges,  Bordeaux,  Roquefort,  and  Aire ;  in  43**  lb' 
N.  lat.  and  O**  23'  W.  long, 

Pau  owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  erected  here  by  the  princes 
of  B^arn,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  as  a  pjaco  of  secu- 
rity from  the  hostilities  of  the  Saracens.  The  intended 
site  of  the  castle  was  marked  out  with  stakes,  and  from  the 
B6arnais  word  pa^u  (in  French  pieu),  a  stake,  the  town 
takes  its  name.  It  sprung  up  and  increased  gradually 
under  the  shelter  of  tne  castle,  which  continued  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  princes  of  B^arn  until  the  accession  of 
Henri  IV.  to  the  throne  of  France,  l^uis  XIII.  estab- 
lished a  parliament  in  the  town,  and  I^uis  XIV.  founded  a 
university,  but  it  never  attained  any  degree  of  celebrity. 
The  town  is  situated  on  a  height,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  deep  ravine  crossed  by  a  bridge:  the  principal 
part  of  the  town  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  ravine.  There 
is  a  suburb,  called  *tho  Lower  Town,'  on  the  bank  of  the 
Gave  de  Pau,  at  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  the  town 
stands.  Pau  is  well  laid  out ;  the  houses  are  tolerably  well 
built,  and  arc  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  mortar  or 
cement.  The  poorer  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  chiefly  of 
pebbles  laid  in  very  hard  mortar.  The  principal  object  of 
interest  is  the  castle,  the  birthplace  of  Henri  IV.,  on  the 
west  tide  of  the  town.  This  building,  which  was  erected 
in  place  of  the  original  castle  of  the  Bearnais  princes,  is  an 
irregular  Gothic,  structure,  striking  from  its  vastness  and 
interesting  from  its  historical  associations.  It  is  kept  in 
repair  by  the  government.  The  room  in  which  Henri  was 
born  and  the  tortoise-shell  which  serveil  for  his  cradle  are 
still  shown.  The  castle  commands  a  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive prospect,  and  has  a  fine  park  attached  to  it.  There  are 
two  places  or  squares  in  Pau,  that  of  La  Comcdie,  the 
larger  and  finer  of  the  two,  and  the  Place  Royale,  planted 
with  trees  and  adorned  with  a  fine  pe<lestrian  statue  of 
Henri  IV.  in  bronze.*  There  are  also  several  prome- 
nades. 

There  is  a  good  bridge  over  the  Gave  de  Pau,  communi- 
cating between  the  suburb  of  *the  Lower  Town*  and  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Juran9on,  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
There  are  a  court-house,  a  market-house,  with  a  fountain 
in  front  of  it,  and  several  promenades.  The  population  of 
Pau  in  1831  was  10.597  for  the  town,  or  11,285  for  the 
whole  commune ;  in  1830,  1*2,607  for  the  whole  commune. 
The  principal  branches  of  indu>try  are  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  of  linens,  especially  table-linen  and  Bearnais 
handkerchiefs,  dyeing,  and  tanning.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  hams,  salted  legs  of  geese,  and  other  provisions,  wines, 
cotton  yarn,  cotton  goods,  and  coarse  woollens.  There  are 
two  good  weekly  markets  and  three  yearly  fairs. 

•  ThiB  Ktatue  rrpUc^f  one  of  \ytn\\%  XIV.  erwted  hr  the  ministf'n  of  tliat 
piicop.  The  tuvrustni*u  wi*li»Ml  for  the  ntntuv  of  llciin- 1 V..  hut  not  heinK  nble 
to  obtaio  their  ui-h,  t«iuk  tlicir  rrTfU^t*  by  tii«rribiiit;'.  in  tin*  liram.-iis  dialrct. 
oo  the  pedi'tt.il  of  the  »t.<iiie  of  i  oui^  *  l'hi«  u  the  fn^nfl«on  of  our  fKJftiK 
Ileari.*  'Ilili  statue  »m  He -.tm^fHl  at  the  Re\o!iition.  The  made  was  much 
daaiuired  at  that  period,  awl  iiub«ef(ueuUy  uccuiiivU  as  a  bairack  and  a  phaoo. 
until  th«  rcf  tuntkn  of  the  i)o<trt>uu». 


Pau  has  several  fiscal  goremment  offices,  a  Coar ! 
eourt  of  justice,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  Ihn 
ments  of  Basses  Pyr^ii^-es,  liautos  Pyrfenfc*.  and 
an  Academic  UniversiUire,  whose  circuit  iscoezte 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale;  a  royal  coU 
museum  and  a  collection  of  philosophical  init. 
public  library  of  14,000  volumes  a  collection  of  ] 
drawing-school,  an  agricultural  society,  a  theatre, 
lie  baths. 

Pau  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Jesuit  Pardies,  a 
metrician  and  astronomer ;  and  of  Bernadotte,  tl 
king  of  Sweden. 

The  arrondisscmcut  of  Pau  comprehends  an  ai 
square  miles:  it  is  divided  into  eleven  cantons 
each   under  a  justice  of   the    peace ;   and  tw 
204  communes,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1. 
1836.  122,404. 

PAUU  ST.,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gen 
called  Saul,  was  born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.     ao 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  a  Pharisee  of  the  i 
sect,  he  was  by  birth  a  Roman  citixen,  a  privilcgf 
from  his  ancestors,  upon  some  of  whom  it  had  been 
for  services  rendered  to  the  state.   (Lardner.)    T 
his  nativity  is  not  known.   He  was  present  at  thet 
of  Stephen,  a.d.  34,  on  which  occasion  he  ia  first  ml 
our  notice,  and  is  called  a  young  man.    He  learnei 
tent- making,  not  with  the  intention  of  making  it  t 
tion  of  his  life,  but  because  it  was  a  custom  amo 
to  instruct  their  youth,  even  of  the  highest  reap 
some  mechanical  art.     Having  been  educated  in 
ing  of  the  times,  for  which  Tarsus  was  then  big hlv 
(Strabo,  p.  673.  Casaub.),  and  in  which  he  undooM 
great  proficiency,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  stud; 
and  traditions  of  his  people  under  Gunaliet,  a  dis 
Rabbi.    Being  a  man  of  great  talent,  ardent  mil 
flexible  resolution,  and  being  devotedly  attach 
institutions  of  his  country,  whose  origin  aind  antiq 
impressed  and  fascinated  his  imagination,  be  roi 
with  alarm  and  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  ne 
Accordingly  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  pa 
the  Christians,  and  pursued  them  with  such  sol 
lent  ing  fury,  that  his  conduct  towards  tbem  is  dc 
*  breathing  out  threatenihgs  and  slaughter.*    He 
letters  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  syn:  le  of 

at  Damascus,  and  also  to  the  governor,  •»•«. 
apprehend  and  bring  to  Jerusalem  whomsoever  « 
ciplcs  he  might  find  there.  While  on  bia  j« 
this  purpose  his  miraculous  conversion  took  ] 
particulars  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  ninth  c 
the  *  Acts  of  the  Apostles.*  This  event,  so 
in  its  results  upon  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Cli 
occurred  a.d.  35,  two  years  after  the  cmcifizK 
Lord. 

After  his  baptism  at  Damascus  he  went  into  A 
A.D.  38  we  find  him  again  at  Damascus;    and 
place,  as  likewise  from  Jerusalem  shortly  aAer,  bt 
polled  to  escape  secretly  and  by  night,  in  oonaei 
the  perseverance  with  which  the  Jewa  sought  hi 
preaching  with  so  much  boldness  and  sucoesa 
which  he  once  laboured  to  destrov.     From  Jtiv 
retired  to  Tarsus,  his  native  city,  and  wasemplovcc 
years  in  propagating  the  faith  through  the 
regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.     Up  to  this  til 
of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  other  apostles  had  Wvs  f> 
the  Jews ;   but  the  conversion  of  Conieliui*  a 
very  significant  indication  that  Christianity  i 
not  for  one  country  or  one  people,  but    for  mm 
without  distinction  of  race  or  nation.    This  was 
aion  inferred  both  by  the  apostles  and  the  Jewvi 
at  Jerusalem.     Immediately  therefore  tlie  object 
mission  was  extended;  and  instead  w  betm(  les' 
the  children  of  Abraham,  now  comprebemled  all ; 
Into  this  great  idea,  that  of  founding  a  relinai 
entire  human  race,  St.  Paul  entered  with  all        \ 
devotion  which  characterised  his  mind.     He «» 
Tarsus  ad. 4*2 ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Bamaim^ 
been  sent  from  Jerusalem  for  the  purpoae*  preark 
gentiles  at  Antioch  with  the  greatest  sued 
views  he  had  formed  of  Cliristianity  as  a  unj%v 
suggested  to  him  the  propriety 'Of  enlarging  ta** 
his  labours,  and  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  moro  r 
vinces.    To  this  work  he  and  Bamabaa  were 
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id  (AciSt  xiii.) ;  and  he  commenced  his  first  apostolic 
ey  A.D.  45,  ten  years  after  his  conversion.  In  company 
Barnabas  and  Mark  the  evangelist,  he  sailed  from 
cia,  and  successively  visited  Salamis  and  Paphos  in 
ile  of  Cyprus;  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and  Antioch  in 
a;    Ironium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  in  Lycaonia;  and 

converts  and  founded  churches  in  these  places.  At 
id  of  two  years  he  returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria.  While 
tioch  he  was  engaged  in  a  most  important  controversy 
;ome  Jewish  Christians,  who  asserted  that  circumcision 
ecessary  to  be  observed  by  converts  to  the  new  faith, 
lul,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  Christianity 
ly  superseded  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  required  conformity 
le  of  Its  rites.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  council 
:)stles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  who,  after  much  deli- 
on,  decided  in  favour  of  the  view  which  St.  Paul  had 
Tlic  decision  was  declared  to  have  received  the 
on  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  was  communicated  to 
entile  converts  at  Antioch  and  other  places, 
the  year  50,  St.  Paul  commenced  his  second  apostolic 
3y.  Leaving  Antioch,  and  passing  through  Syria  and 
1,  he  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  Minor,  and 

to  Troas.  From  Troas,  in  obedience  to  the  direction 
Lsion,  he  sailed  over  into  Europe  ;  and  after  preaching 
ospcl  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  BercBa,  and  Athens, 
d  at  Corinth,  where  he  abode  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
3minenily  successful  in  establishing  an  important 
Lian  community  in  that  learned,  wealthy,  and  volup- 

city.  From  Corinth  he  sailed  to  Ephesus,  and  thence 
»sarea;  and  taking  Jerusalem  in  his  way,  returned  to 
►ch,  A.D.  53.  During  this  journey  he  wrote  his  two 
les  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
;  the  two  former,  and  probably  the  latter,  from  Corinth. 
ving  remained  a  short  time  at  Antioch,  he  set  out 

his  third  and  last  apostolic  journey,  aj>.  54.  He 
i   the  churches  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  thence 

to  Ephesus,  where  he  lived  about  two  years.  Here 
n  the  neighbouring  district  of  Asia  Minor  he  preached 
)spel  with  so  much  success,  that  not  only  were  great 
»ers  converted  to  Christianity,  but  those  who  practised 
tations  and  magical  arts  and  other  gross  superstitions, 
lich  Ephesus  was  notorious,  renounced  their  practices, 

their  books  and  divining  instruments,  and  professed 
faith  in  the  new  religion.  After  the  disturbance  raised 
3metrius  the  silversmith,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
e  19th  chapter  of  the  '  Acts,*  the  Apostle  deemed  it 
nt  to  leave  Ephesus.  He  went  to  Troas,  and  thence 
1  over  into  Europe,  visiting  the  churches  which  he  had 
jd  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  From  Corinth,  where 
aained  about  three  months,  he  returned  by  Macedonia 
a ;  and  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  elders  of 
phesian  church  at  Miletus,  embarked  for  Csesarea,  and 
nated  his  journey  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  58.  On  this 
ey  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  from 
3US  ;  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  one  to  Titus  and 
!Cond  to  the  Corinthians,  from  Macedonia;  and  his 
le  to  the  Romans,  from  Corinth.  These  journeys  oo- 
i  him  about  thirteen  years. 

lile  St.  Paul  was  at  Jerusalem,  some  Asiatic  Jews, 
I  him  in  the  Temple,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  popu- 
gamst  him  by  denouncing  him  as  a  dangerous  and  de- 
ive  agitator,  who  was  aiming  to  abolish  all  distinction 
en  Jew  and  gentile,  teaching  things  contrary  to  the 
'  Moses,  and  polluting  the  holy  Temple  by  introducing 
icircumcised  heathen  within  its  precincts.  The  mob, 
I  by  this  appeal  to  their  passions  and  their  prejudices, 
.  undoubtedly  have  murdered  the  Apostle,  had  he  not 
rescued  by  the  officer  of  the  Temple  guard.  The  sub- 
nt  events — his  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  his 
:e  before  Felix  and  Agrippa,  his  long  confinement  at 
-ea,  his  appealing  to  the  emperor,  and  his  arrival  at 
,  A.D.  61,  after  a  most  tempestuous  passage,  are  eir- 
antially  related  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  AcU,  He 
ned  in  Rome,  in  his  own  hired  house,  under  the  cus- 
>f  a  soldier,  for  two  years ;  and  wrote  his  Epistles  to 
Iphcsians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Hebrews,  and  to 
mon.  The  Scripture  history  here  leaves  him;  but  it 
bable  that  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  which 
nated  a.d.  63.  he  visited  Judaea,  Asia  Minor,  and 
ift,  and  returned  to  Rome  a.d.  65,  where  he  was  im- 
led  a  second  time.  '  Knowing  his  departure  to  be  at 
.'  he  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy;  and  it  is 
)sed  he  suffered  martyrdom,  a.d.  66. 
P.  C,  No.  1079. 


St.  Paul  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  peculiarly  tittei 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  mission  to  which 
he  was  called.  He  was  accomplished  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  age ;  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  most 
skilful  jurists  of  the  East;  possessed  a  powerful  intellect, 
which  was  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care ;  was  strong  ia 
feeling,  firm  in  resolution,  quick  in  perception,  and  sound 
in  the  decisions  of  his  judgment.  He  had  too  much  pene- 
tration to  be  himself  easily  deceived,  and  too  much  honesty 
to  attempt  to  deceive  others.  His  devoted  attachment  to 
the  old  and  time-honoured  institutions  of  his  nation,  and 
the  zeal  and  ability  he  displayed  in  their  defence;  his  am- 
bition, mental  ]tower,  and  restless  activity ;  and  the  well- 
grounded  apprehensions  with  which  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  had  filled  the  imaginations  of  many,  and 
which  he  alone  seemed  competent  to  dissipate,  combined 
to  make  him  an  object  of  general  attention  to  his  country- 
men, and  prepare  for  him  a  career  of  distinction  and  emolu- 
ment. His  conversion  therefore,  which  involved  the  loss 
of  all  his  brilliant  prospects,  has,  next  to  the  miracles  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  been  justly  contemplated  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  memorable  events  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Christianity.  So  deeply  impressed  was 
Lord  Lyttleton  with  its  importance,  that  he  considered  it  a 
sufficient  demonstration  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  re- 
ligion to  which  the  Apostle  was  a  convert;  and  with  this 
view  he  wrote  his  '  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul.' 

From  being  a  furious  zealot,  a  fierce  and  unrelenting 
persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Paul  be- 
came a  disciple  himself,  and  a  most  energetic  advocate  of 
the  faith  which  he  had  once  attempted  to  destroy.  After 
his  conversion  St  Paul  was  indefatigable  in  preaching 
the  gospel.  His  perseverance  never  tired,  his  courage 
was  never  daunted.  He  was  the  main  instrument  of 
carrying  the  Christian  religian  among  the  Gentiles ;  and 
in  this  mission  his  labours  were  continued  through  a  period 
of  many  years,  and  spread  over  a  territory  of  vast  extent. 
Judsea,  Syria,  and  especially  Asia  Minor  were  filled  with 
monuments  of  his  zeal.  He  also  passed  over  into  Europe, 
where  he  made  converts  and  planted  churches.  In  this 
righteous  cause  he  was  deterred  by  no  difficulties  and  no 
persecutions.  He  groups  together  in  one  passage  the  dan- 
gers which  he  had  encountered:  he  speaks  of  toils,  stripes, 
prisons,  deaths:  of  being  stoned  and  shipwrecked;  of  perils 
in  the  city  and  in  the  wilderness,  on  dry  land  and  on  the 
ocean,  from  false  friends  and  open  foes ;  of  watchings  and 
weariness,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and  nakedness. 
*  We  see  him,*  says  Paley, '  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose, travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every 
species  of  hardship,  assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished  by 
the  magistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  ibr  dead  ;  ex- 
pecting wherever  he  came  the  same  treatment ;  yet,  when 
driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next;  unsubdued 
by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecution,  and  the  prospect  of 
death.* 

The  exertions  of  this  great  Apostle  in  the  cause  of  Chris* 
tianity  were  not  confined  to  bodily  toil  and  personal  instruc- 
tion. He  was  the  author  of  fourteen  epistles  to  individuals, 
and  to  churches,  on  various  points  of  Christian  doctrine* 
practice,  and  discipline.  These  epistles  constitute  a  very  con- 
siderable and  most  important  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  genius  and  great  abilities ; 
of  clear  conception,  fervid  imagination,  lofiy  intellect,  and  a 
large  and  liberal  heart  His  style  is  strong  and  animated ; 
unlaboured  and  without  artifice  in  its  construction ;  often 
broken  and  abrupt ;  it  ahounds  in  transitions,  and  brief  and 
rapid  allusion  to  existing  errors,  practices,  and  habits  of 
thought,  from  which  he  drawa  the  most  apt  illustrations.  He 
addresses,  by  turns,  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  the  passions, 
the  heart.  He  unites  a  severe  logic  with  the  noblest  eloquence. 
The  loftiest  truths  are  made  subservient  to  the  most  sober, 
pure,  and  rational  morality ;  a  morality  essentially  practical, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  human  character  and  human 
circumstances.  If  he  exhorts,  it  is  with  intense  earnestness ; 
if  he  reproves,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  kindness; 
and  whether  he  reasons,  or  advises,  or  admonishes,  or  con- 
soles, a  manly  gravity  and  seriousness  pervade  his  thoughts. 
Full  of  the  dignitv  and  grandeur  of  his  subject,  his  ideas 
flow  from  him  with  irresistible  rapidity ;  and  borne  along 
by  the  sublimity  of  his  theme  and  the  vastness  of  his  con- 
ceptions, he  stays  not  to  arrange  his  words  and  adorn  hit 
periods.    His  arguments  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  oi 
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bit  reader ;  sometimes  disclosing  in  a  few  words  the  pro- 
fuundest  views  uf  Christian  truth.  His  appeals  to  the  pas- 
giuns  are  equally  eflfective.  Hope  and  fear  are  important 
iprings  of  human  action ;  to  these  he  addresses  himself,  as 
Well  us  to  the  reason;  not  by  cold  speculation  on  abstract 
flinesKCs,  but  by  the  solemn  infallibilities  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  to  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  With  a 
like  inastfiry  and  success  he  interests  the  affections  and  the 
higher  moral  faculties.  Though  disclaiming  the  *  enticing 
words  of  man*s  wisdom/  he  could,  when  the  occasion 
required  it,  use  the  arts  and  display  the  accomplishments 
of  the  rhetorician.  His  speeches  in  the  Acis  of  the  Af)ottlei 
are  worthy  of  ihe  Roman  t»enate;  and  his  answers,  when  at 
the  bar,  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  are 
disiinguished  for  their  aadress  and  their  dignity.  At  the 
tame  time,  wiierever  he  happened  to  be,  wlietlier  amon}^ 
the  Jews  in  Puidia,  or  the  Gentiles  at  Lystra,  or  the 
polished  Greeks  at  Athens,  or  pleading  before  Felix  and 
Agrippa,  his  discources  are  adapted  with  admirable  judg- 
ment and  ability  to  the  character  and  capacities  of  his  seve- 
ral audiences.  On  the  subject  of  St.  Paurs  writings,  tee 
Dr.  Harwood,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Newton. 

Tlieio  is  a  tradition  in  the  church  that  Paul  was  beheaded 
near  Rome,  and  buried  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  in 
the  Via  Ostiensis.  A  magnificent  cathedral  d«^icated  to  his 
memory  was  built  over  his  ^rave  by  Constaniine.  *  But  his 
nobU'st  monument,*  obseives  Dr.  Hales,  *  consists  in  his 
immortal  writings,  winch,  the  more  they  are  studied,  and 
the  better  they  are  understood,  the  more  they  will  be  ad- 
mired to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime  and 
beautiful,  the  most  pathetic  and  impressive,  the  nio»t 
learned  and  profound  specimens  uf  Christian  piety,  oratory, 
and  philo>ophv.* 

PAUL.  STi.  CATHEDRAL  OF.     [Londhx] 

PAUL  OF  SAMO'SVTA  was  chosen  bishop  of  An- 
tioch  in  a.i).  'JHO.  In  coii«>equcnce  of  beini^  suppoiicd  to 
hold  heterodox  opinions  ctmcernini;  the  person  of  (Jhri»t,  a 
synod  wa>  assembled  at  Antioch  about  a.d.  '204,  to  inquire 
into  his  sentiments.  After  holding  several  meetings,  this 
synod  was  unable  to  extract  from  Paul  on  avowal  of  his 
suspected  heresies.  In  the  year  2GU  another  synod  was  con- 
vened on  this  business,  consist in^  of  a  large  number  of 
bishops,  at  which  Malchion,  a  rhetorician  and  presbyter  of 
the  church  at  Antioch,  bucceede<l  in  convicting  Paul  of  the 
erroneous  opinions  imputed  to  him.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated b>  thio  by  nod,  which  wrote  an  epistle  to  Diony»ius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  the  churches  of  the  empire,  giving 
the  leasons  for  their  decision.  Fragments  of  this  epistle 
have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Though  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  Paul  refused  (prohably  under  the  protection  of 
Zenobia,  who  is  known  to  have  favoured  him)  to  give  up 
'  the  house  of  the  church'  till  the  year  272  or  273,  when  the 
bishops  who  had  excommunicated  him  applied  to  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  who  compelled  Paul  to  yield.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  continued  atter  this  to  propagate  his  doctrines. 
His  fi>llowei-s  fji  med  a  sect  under  the  name  of  Paulians  or 
Piiuliani>ts,  which  seems  to  have  lasted  to  the  6hh  century. 
They  were  condemned  hy  the  Council  of  Nice,  who  ordered 
thoso  biiptiHcd  among  them  to  be  re-baptiscd. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  his  doctrines  are  not  very  clear. 
The  sy nodical  episile  of  the  council  which  deposed  him 
speaks  less  of  them  than  of  his  personal  character,  which 
is  repre«enie<l  a!«  marked  by  pride  and  arrog:ince,  haughti- 
ness in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  great  love  of  pomp 
and  display.  He  held  some  secular  oflice  together  with  his 
bi<*iiO|'iic. 

The  following  statement  of  his  opinions  by  Mosheim  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  Me  have  the  meiins  of  jud)>in^,  to  be  tolera- 
bly loneci  -  'Tliat  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in 
Go-l.  in  ihe  t-anie  miinner  ns  the  faculties  of  reason  and 
activii>  do  111  man  ;  thai  Christ  was  b(irn  a  mere  man;  but 
that  the  leasoii  or  WLsdvim  of  the  Father  descended  into 
liiin.  and  by  him  wiou^ht  miiacles  U|H)n  earth,  and  in- 
slrncled  the  nalion^i :  and,  fliially.  that  on  acrount  of  this 
union  uf  the  divine  Word  with  ihe  man  Jesus, Christ  might, 
though  iinpiopcrly.  be  c:illed  God* 

(Laidiier^  Credibility,  pt.  ii.,  chnp.  xliii.,  sect.  8;  Mos- 
heim*s  EcclesiiMtical  Htntory,  Cent,  iii ,  pt.  ii.,  chap,  v., 
sect.  15.» 

PAUL  THE  DEACON,  or  PAULUS  DIA'CONUS, 

called  also  Warncfridus  from  his  lather's  name,  was  born 
abjui  the  \par  710.  at  ihc  town  of  Fnuli  (Forum  Julii).  He 
became  attached  to  the  court  of  Rachisy  kuig  of  the  Lom- 


bards, and  afterwards  (about  763)  be  left  tbt  eowi  taA  w 
ordained  deacon  of  the  church  at  Aqnileia.  He  reiunel 
to  the  court  on  the  invitation  of  De»idenua,  sucreMcr  if 
Rachis,  by  whom  he  was  made  chancelUir.  About  ibe  pan 
of  his  life  whifdi  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  kmcdoia  if 
Desiderius  by  Charlemacne  in  774.  we  knuv  no'.hinff  %m 
certain ;  but  the  most  probable  account  is.  that  be  rvtiiei  ii 
a  monastery,  and  afterwards  entered  tbe  celehraicd  umht 
tery  of  Monte  Ca»ino,  whence  he  addre»r«-d  to  LbarleBsf  ta 
in  the  year  781,  an  elegy,  in  which  he  iwplurc*  the  leleaie 
of  a  brother  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  ibe  Lasher^ 
war.  About  this  time  Charlemagne  appears  to  bate  aiiacM 
him  to  his  court.  He  was  employed  to  inatrud  u  Gieaa 
the  clerii^vmen  who  were  to  arrompany  tbe  eipafii'i 
daughter  kotrude  in  her  journey  to  Conafafopli  le  U 
niariied  to  the  son  of  the  empreu  Irene.  fmU  laaied 
France,  and  sta>  ed  some  time  at  Mcta.  of  tb«  «rij  biihaps  of 
which  city  he  wrote  a  history.  Ho  afierwaida  tetatMd  u 
Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  about  the  year  7n. 

As  a  poet  Paul  is  spoken  of  in  the  neat  titm«|art 
terms  of  praise  by  his  contemporary  Peter  of  Phat.  He 
poems,  which  are  really  good,  constat  chiefly  ef  bvBM  wmA 
other  short  pieces  in  Latin.  His  fame  leata  however  ckitlf 
on  his  merits  as  an  bintoiian.  His  worku  were,— !•  'Ha* 
toria  Miscella,*  a  Roman  history  consisting  of  tweaiy  fcar 
books,  of  which  the  first  eleven  contain  the  history  ef  fcetie' 
piuk;  the  next  five,  by  Paul  himself,  coniain  tbe  ftfwi 
from  the  reign  of  Valeniinian  to  that  of  Jusiimae:  lit 
remain. nf(  books  are  attribMted  toLandulphui  Sagax.  lit 
best  edition  of  this  ^ork  is  in  Muratori's  PeruM  /felHVM 
Scriptores,  2,  *  De  Gestis  Longobardarum  Libn  €«.'• 
history  of  the  Lombards;  his  most  valuable  work.  Ilk 
also  is  contained  in  Muratori's  collection.  3,  *  Gesia  Ijpih 
coporum  MeienNium.*  4,  *  Life  of  St.  Gregory  ibc  Gnk' 
5^*  Excerpta*  from  Fcstus  De  Vtrborum  sSign§ftmim$, 


[Festus  ]    There  are  also  extant  a  collection  of 
and  two  Sermons  which  are  attributed  to  bim. 

(Muratori  Rt rum  Itai.  Script.;  Biagrofhie  Umw§nJk\ 

PAUL  THK  SILKNTIARY,  the  aon  of  Gym  al 
{^randtton  of  Florus.  was  of  a  noble  family  and  yaitmmi  d 
great  wealth.  He  held  in  the  palace  of  J  uatiniaa  tbe  tMm 
of  chief  of  the  Silcntiarii,  a  class  of  peiaona  vbo  M  lit 
care  nf  the  emperor's  palace.  When  the  rbvftb  ef  IL 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  was  rebuilt  by  J  uatieiea  (■■  MlN 
Paul  wrote  a  description  (or  icfpa^ic)  of  the  cdiiBi^  ii  tMI 
Greek  hexameters,  with  a  proceroium  consiMug  ef  1S4 
iambic  verses.  It  is  evident  from  thia  poem  Ibat  bt  «M 
a  Christian.  This  work  was  edited,  with  nolaa  aad  a  Ute 
translation,  by  Du  Cange,  Paris,  1C70.  Paul  vaa  dke  At 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  n'c  rd  iy  n«i5i«c  dsfpl-  ^^ 
several  Epigrams,  which  are  included  in  tbe  Gieek  Aick»> 
logy. 

(Fabricii  Biblioiheca  Gneca^  ed.  Harlei^  toL  'n^  p.4i*; 
and  vii.,  p.  681.) 

PAUL  I.  succeeded  Stephen  III.  in  the  eee  of  Ramt  a» 
757.  He  was  involved  in  disputes  with  tbe  LngeM 
king  Desiderius,  and  sought  the  protection  ef  Pep^lii| 
of  the  Franks.     He  died  in  the  year  768. 

PAUL  II.,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  succeeded  PlMlLia 
1464.  He  began  by  correcting  abusea»  and  efatekiiV  the 
exai^tions  of  the  officers  and  secretariea  of  tbe  IWpal  CMft 
who  levied  contributions  at  pleasure  from  tbem  vfce  bed 
occasion  to  apply  to  Rume  for  lieencea,  rescript^  wkA  eibcr 
official  papers.  He  endeavoured  also  to  form  aliigeeef  tbt 
ChriMian  princes  against  the  Turks,  who  thratfceed  liah : 
and  for  this  purpose  he  proclaimed,  in  1 468.  a  _ 
among  the  Italian  governments,  thieafening  wiib 
communication  those  who  did  not  obkcnre  it.  P 
1471,  gave  to  Borso  of  Este  the  investiture  of  Fet 
the  title  of  duke  as  a  feudatory  of  the  see  of  R  .  ■ 
HousB  OF.]  An  academy  had  been  formed  » 
the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquitica  kun 
lo>;y,  uf  which  Potnponius  Lxtus  Plalina,  and  other 
men  wore  members.  Paul,  who,  unlike  hit 
Pius  II.,  had  no  taste  for  profane  learning,  be 
picious  of  the  academicians  and  their  roeetiiiga.  ■ 
probably  excited  his  suspicions,  by  accusing  them  on  i 
and  of  tieasonable  designs.  The  academy  waa 
some  of  its  members  ran  away,  others  wem  eeiaisis 
turcd,  and  among  them  Platina,  who  aftereyeer^a  ■■■ 
mcnt  was  released  throuKh  the  intercessiop  «'  acr 
ditials.  It  mav  easily  be  supposed  that  link 
*  Lives  of  the  I^opei,'  which  fie  wiett  a 
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Bixtus  IV..  did  not  spare  the  memory  of  Paul  II.  But 
besides  Platina,  other  contemporary  writers,  such  as  Corio 
Ammirato,  an  anonymous  chronicler  of  Bologna,  and  the 
tnonk  Jacopo  Filippo  of  Bergamo,  all  speak  unfavoural)ly 
>f  this  pope.  Paul  II.  died  suddenly,  in  July,  1471.  »nd 
iras  succeeded  by  Sixtus  IV.  Cardinal  Querini  has  under- 
taken the  defence  of  Paul  II.,  in  his  *  Vindicife  adversus 
Platinam  aliosque  Obtrectatores.' 

PAUL  III.,  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  succeeded 
Dleoient  VII..  in  October,  1534.  At  that  time  the  most 
urgent  applications  were  mado  by  the  various  states  of  Eu- 
rope to  Rome  for  the  assembling  of  a  general  council,  which 
iras  required  by  the  state  of  the  Western  church,  distracted 
ay  the  schism  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
Eienry  VIII.  of  England.  Paul  however  took  a  long  time 
to  consider  before  he  finally  acceded  to  the  request,  and  it  was 
>nly  in  154-  that  he  issued  the  bull  of  convocation.  In  the 
mean  time  he  excommunicated  Henry  VIII.,  and  released 
iiis  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which  measure 
le  hastened  the  total  separation  of  England  from  Rome. 
Iq  154  0  he  sanctioned  the  new  order  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  occasioned  a  further 
lelay  in  the  assembling  of  the  councd.  which  was  finally 
>pened  at  Trent  in  1546.  That  assembly,  which  was  pro- 
•ogued  several  limes,  transferred  to  Bologna,  and  afterwards 
'enioved  again  to  Trent,  did  not  terminate  its  sittings  till 
1563.  long  after  Paul's  death. 

Paul  was  very  anxious  to  aggrandise  his  own  family.  He 
lad  a  natural  son.  Pier  Luigi  Farnese.  whom  he  first  made 
luke  of  Castro,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
lenza.  For  his  grandson  Ottavio  Farnese  he  obtained  the 
land  of  Margaret,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and 
de  him  duke  of  Camerino.  The  pope  subdued  the  peo- 
of  Perugia,  who  had  revolted  against  him.  put  to  death 
wteral  of  the  leaders,  and  built  a  citadel  to  keep  the  eiti- 
tens  in  awe.  Pie  also  attacked  the  Colon na,  the  most 
powerful  baronial  family  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  Rome, 
took  all  their  strong  hold.s.  and  obliged  the  members  of  that 
bmily  to  take  refuge  in  the  fiefs  which  they  held  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  sent  a  contingent  of  12.000  foot 
ind  about  1000  horse,  under  his  grandson  Duke  Ottavio,  to 
join  the  emperor's  army  in  Germany  against  the  Protestant 
princes,  and  he  afterwards  strongly  opposed  the  religious 
pacification  granted  by  Charles,  in  1547,  under  the  name  of 
the  '  Interim.*  In  the  same  year  Paul  received  the  news  of 
the  tragical  death  of  his  son  Pier  Luigi,  who  was  murdered 
It  Piacenza,  where  he  had  made  himself  odious  by  his 
tyranny  and  his  lust.  Overcome  by  grief  at  the  news,  be 
told  his  two  grandsons,  Ottavio  and  Cardinal  Farnese,  who 
rere  with  him  at  the  time,  to  take  warning  from  their 
!aiher*s  death,  and  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God.  Having  8e- 
nired  the  succession  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Pier  Luigi's 
ioo,  Paul  died,  in  November,  1549,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
was  succeeded  by  Julius  III. 

x'AUL  IV.,  Cardinal  Gianpietro  CarafTa.  who  was  of  a 
noble  Neapolitan  family,  succeeded  Marcellus  II.  in  1555. 
Be  was  old,  haughty,  intolerant,  and  intent  upon  aggran- 
Rising  his  nephews.  He  quarrelled  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
rho  sent  the  duke  of  Alba  with  an  army  from  Naples  to 
Jivade  the  papal  territory.  The  duke  advanced  to  the  gates 
)r  Rome,  but  after  some  demonstrations  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1557.  Having  learned  that  his  nephews,  one  of 
iliom  he  hud  made  a  cardinal,  were  leading  a  most  diwo- 
uie  life,  and  were  plundering  both  the  people  and  the 
leasury  of  the  church,  he  banished  them  from  Rome  in 
559.  Paul  IV.  died  shortly  af(er,  eighty-four  years  of 
$e.  He  had  been  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  tribunal  of 
le  Inquisition.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  became 
nown.  the  people  of  Rome  rose  in  insurrection,  ran  to  the 
'ison  of  the  Inquisition,  wounded  a  Dominican  monk  who 
tted  as  commissary,  delivered  all  the  prisoners,  and  burnt 
le  papers.  They  then  threw  down  the  statue  of  the  pope, 
yiti^  out  'Death  to  the  Caratfas.'  The  tumult  lasted 
veral  days,  after  which  the  conclave  elected  a  new  pope 
r  the  name  of  Pius  IV.,  who  instituted  a  process  against 
le  nephews  of  tie  late  pope,  two  of  whom.  Cardinal  Ca- 
ffa.  and  the  duke  of  Paliano,  were  found  guilty  of  several 
imes.  and  put  to  death  in  1560. 

(Botta,  Storia  d'  Italia,  b.  10;  Caraccioli,  Collectanea  Mi- 
Tica  de  Vita  P.iuJi  IV.) 

PAUL  v..  Cardinal  Camillo  Borghese  of  Siena,  auo- 
)eded  Leo  XI.  in  1606.  when  ho  was  fifty-thrM  yean  of 
ge.     His  first  act  was  a  dispute  with  the  senate  of  Venice 


ooneerning  two  ecclesiastics,  subjects  of  that  siate,  who,  be** 
ing  accused  of  heinous  crimes,  were  on  their  trial  before 
the  civil  magistrate.  The  pope  asserted  that  clerical  men 
could  only  be  tried  by  their  bishops,  and  as  the  Venetian 
senate  maintained  their  ri^rhts,  Paul  laid  Venice  under 
interdict.  The  senate  forbade  the  publication  of  the  bull, 
and  as  the  members  of  several  monastic  orders  professed 
that  they  could  not  continue  to  perform  religious  worship 
in  a  country  placed  under  interdict,  they  were  allowed  to 
quit  Venice,  and  the  senate  appointed  secular  priests  to 
perform  service  in  their  stead.  The  people  remained  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  the  bishops  and  vicars  continued  ineir 
functions  as  usual.  It  is  reported  that  the  grand-vicar  of 
the  bishop  of  Padua  having  said  to  the  podesti,  or  civil 
governor  of  that  city,  that  he  ou^hi  to  act  conformably  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  the  pode>t^  ie)died  to 
him  that  he  understood  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  already 
inspired  the  Council  of  Ten  with  the  resolution  of  hanging 
all  those  who  would  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate. 
(Botta,  b.  15.)  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  senator  Antonio  Quirino, 
and  others,  wrote  in  defence  of  the  senate,  and  Cardinal 
Baronius  and  Bellarmino  wrote  in  defence  of  Rome.  There 
were  three  points  at  issue  between  the  pope  and  the  senate: 
1.  the  senate  had  made  a  decree  that  no  new  convent  ot 
religious  congregation  should  be  founded  without  their  per- 
mission; 2,  that  no  pro|;erty  or  perpetual  revenue  of  any 
kind  should  be  bequeathed  to  the  church  without  their 
approbation;  3.  that  clerical  men  accu.sed  of  crimes  should 
be  judged  by  the  secular  power  like  other  citizens,  llie 
king  of  France  and  the  emperor  took  the  part  of  Venice, 
the  court  of  Spain  that  of  the  Pope,  and  Italy  was  threat- 
ened with  a  war  like  that  of  the  Investitures.  Henri  IV. 
of  France  however  proposed  his  mediation,  and  sent  to 
Venice  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  who.  after  consulting  with  the 
senate,  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  compromise.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  weie  maintained, 
but  the  two  clerical  culprits,  in  compliance  with  the  wish 
of  the  French  king,  were  given  up  to  the  pope,  '  saving 
the  rii^htof  the  republic  to  punish  all  offenders,  clerical  or 
lay,  within  its  dominions.'  Upon  this  arrangement  being 
made,  the  interdict  was  removed. 

In  1614  Pope  Paul  had  a  dispute  with  Louis  XIII.,  on 
account  of  a  book  of  the  Jesuit  Suarez,  entitled  '  Defensio 
Fidei,*  in  which  the  author  maintained  that  in  certain  casee 
it  was  lawful  to  murder  kings.  This  book  was  publicly 
burned  by  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  pope 
maintained  that  he  was  the  proper  authority  to  decide  upon 
the  contents  of  works  concerning  religious  and  moral  doo* 
trines,  and  that  the  book  ought  to  have  been  referred  to 
him.     This  affair  was  likewise  settled  by  a  compromise. 

The  pope  was  in  the  meantime  usefully  employed  in  re- 
forming many  abuses  in  the  tribunals  and  other  ottices  of  the 
Roman  court,  and  in  embellishing  the  city  of  Rome.  la 
this  respect  he  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  pontiffs 
for  his  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  He  enlarged  ihe 
Vatican  and  Quirinal  palaces,  restored  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  constructed  or  repaired  aqueducts,  made 
additions  to  the  Vatican  library,  collected  statues  and  other 
antiquities  and  built  the  handsome  villa  Mondragone  at 
Frascati.  He  established  the  fortune  of  the  Borghese  familyi 
which  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Roman  families. 
Paul  V.  died  in  1621,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XV. 

PAUL  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  son  of  Peter  III.  %nd 
Catherine  U.,  was  bom  in  1754.  He  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  and  the  death  of  his  brother  Ivan,  in  1763, 
made  him  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  He  had  good  in- 
structors, but  was  treated  with  great  strictness  by^  bis 
mother  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  was  studiously  kept  in 
ignorance  of  all  public  affairs.  She  often  expressed  an  un« 
favourable  opinion  of  his  judgment  and  disposition,  and 
it  is  believed  that  she  would  have  disinherited  him  had 
she  been  able  to  do  it  In  1776  Paul  roamed  Mary  of 
Wiirtemberg,  an  amiable  princess,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons,  Alexander,  Constantino,  Nicholas,  and  Michael,  and 
several  daughters.  In  1780  he  travelled  with  his  wilb 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  umler  the  title  of 
*  Comte  du  Nord.'  On  his  return  to  Russia  he  continued 
to  live  in  retirement,  at  the  country  residence  of  Gaishina, 
thirty  miles  from  Petersburg,  and  his  sous  and  daughters 
were  educated  at  court,  under  the  eye  of  the  empress. 
In  1796,  on  the  death  of  Catherine,  Paul,  then  42  years 
of  age,  emerged  from  his  restraint,  and  was  procUiimed 
emperor,    fie  began  by  causing  solemn  funeral  honours 
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to  be  paid  to  his  father,  together  with  the  late  empress, 
and  for  this  purpone  he  had  the  coffin  containing  his 
body  removed  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  deposited, 
and  placed  in  the  church  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  of 
Cither  no.  Paul  also  went  in  person  to  release  the  Polish 
patriot  Kosciuzko,  who  was  confined  as  a  stale  prisoner, 
not  however  in  a  dungeon,  as  some  havo  said,  but  in  a 
private  house,  under  a  military  guard,  and  he  i^ave  him 
money  to  enable  him  to  go  and  hve  in  the  United  Stales. 
He  likewise  liberated  Pototsky  and  the  other  unfortunate 
Poles  who  were  confined  at  Schlusselburg  and  other  for- 
tresses. These  acts  of  the  new  emperor  gave  hopes  of 
a  good  reign,  but  Paul's  character  soon  showed  itself  in 
all  its  capriciousness  and  violence.  He  liked  to  interfere 
in  the  most  minute  details  of  police  and  of  military  dis- 
cipline ;  he  forbade  the  wearing  of  round  hats  in  the 
streets  of  Petersburg;  he  likewise  proscribed  trowners 
and  frock  coats,  and  several  foreigners  were  ill-used  in 
consequence  of  thes^e  absurd  regulations.  Any  one  who 
met  him  in  the  street  was  obliged  to  take  off  his  hat. 
even  in  the  severest  weather,  and  ladies  were  required 
10  alight  from  their  carriages.  For  the  former  convenient 
dress  of  the  Russian  infantry,  consisting  of  a  jacket 
and  pantaloons,  he  substituted  tho  German  uniform, 
with  tailed  coats,  spatterdashes,  and  queues  bedaubed 
iff'wh  greaifc  and  tlour  as  being  chea{)er  than  powder 
and  pomatum.  This  caused  much  discontent  among  the 
soldiers  and  numerous  desertions,  a  thing  almost  unknown 
till  then  in  the  Russian  army.  In  the  same  spirit,  Paul, 
whose  only  wish  was  to  alter  rather  than  to  improve,  re- 
modelled all  the  departments  of  administration,  and  all  the 
courts  of  the  empire,  in  consequence  of  which  thousands  of 
civil  officers  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

In  his  foreign  politics  Paul  at  first  seemed  disposed  to 
adopt  a  system  of  neutrality  in  the  great  quarrel  between 
France  and  the  allied  powers.  But  he  soon  became  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and  at  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  directory;  the  invasion  of  Switzer- 
land, of  Rome,  Naples,  Malta,  and  Egypt,  determined  him 
for  war.  He  had  an  oriny  of  from  40,U00  to  50,000  men 
assembled  in  Gallicia  bv  Catherine,  and  he  ordered  it  to 
join  the  Austrians  and  march  upon  Italy.  The  veteran 
Suwarrow,  the  most  distinguished  general  of  Russia,  who 
had  been  dismissed  by  Paul  soon  after  his  accession,  for 
having  sneered  at  his  martinet  innovations  in  the  army, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition.  For  an  account 
of  his  successful  campaign  in  Italy,  in  1799,  see  Suw arrow. 
Another  Russian  army,  40,000  stron!?,  under  General  Kor- 
sakow,  was  sent  to  join  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Switzer- 
land. This  army  was  defeated  by  Massena,  at  Zurich,  in 
September,  1799.  A  third  army  was  sent  to  join  the 
English,  nndcr  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland,  and  that 
expedition  also  failed.  A  fourth  Russian  army  was  em- 
barked in  a  dcet,  which,  joined  to  the  Turkish  lleet,  con- 
quered the  Ionian  Islands,  and  assisted  in  restoring  the  king 
of  Naples  to  his  continental  dominions.  In  the  end  how- 
ever, Paul  was  sorely  disappointed  in  his  military  expecta- 
tions. His  best  general.  Suwarrow,  after  tho  conquest  of 
Italy,  bavins^  marched  into  Switzerland  to  join  his  comrades 
there,  arrive<l  just  after  the  defeat  of  Korsakow,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat  through  the  Alps  of  Glaris  into  the 
Grisons  country.  He  and  his  army  were  recalled  by  the 
emperor,  and  Suwarrow  arrived,  desponding  and  in  bad 
health,  at  Petersburg,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Paul, 
who  had  broken  the  hcnrt  of  the  veteran  by  attributing  to 
him  the  disasters  in  Switzerland,  in  which  ho  had  bad 
no  part,  relented  towards  him  in  his  last  moments,  sent 
to  in(|uire  how  he  di<l,  and  allowed  the  grand-dukes,  hi:* 
tons,  to  go  and  visit  liiin.  Paul  withdrew  from  the  coalition 
without  publishin:;  his  reasou  for  it;  he  offended  the  allies, 
but  at  the  same  time  made  no  proposals  of  ))eare  to  France. 
He  thus  di>please<l  everybody,  and  showed  himself  fickle, 
passionate,  and  weak.  His  private  conduct  partook  of  the 
same  character.  He  became  more  stern  and  morose, 
showed  suspicion  of  everybody,  and  was  disliked  by  all. 
The  soldiers  detected  him  for  his  vexatious  minuteness  in 
discipline,  the  nobility  for  his  rude  and  often  cruel  beha- 
viour, and  men  of  information  for  his  proscription  of  books 
and  journals.  Paul  chose  to  quarrel  with  England  because 
she  would  not  give  up  Malta.  He  had  caused  himself  to 
be  elected  grand-master  of  the  order  of  St.  ,Tohn,  after  the 
death  of  the  grand-master  Homi)esch,  and  he  expected 
England  to  give  up  the  island  to  nim.    Af\er  the  battle  of 


Marengo,  Bonaparte  bethought  himself  of  p  if 

disposition  of  Paul,  in  order  to  gain  hU  mrnuai  ■>■ 

accordin(>ly  collected  all  the  Russian  pruonert  iu  r 
clothed  them,  supplied  them  with  muskets,  and  »enlui 
back  to  Russia.      This  produced  its  eflfect,  and  Pkul,  i 
had  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  legitimacy,  iw- 
came  all  on  a  sudden  a  great  admirer  of  Bonaparte. 

His  next  step  was  to  seize  the  English  vesseU  and  oiW 
property  in  his  harbours,  because  England  had  sent  a  MmH 
to  Copenhagen  in  August,  1800,  to  oblige  Denmark  to  ac- 
knowledge the  navigation  laws  and  the  right  of  scaich  rf 
neutral  vessels.  In  December  of  the  same  year.  Pkul  ex- 
cluded a  convention  with  Sweden  and  Denmtrk.  to  «h«k 
Prussia  soon  after  acceded,  by  which  the  right  of  iciRk  rf 
neutral  vessels  was  declared  an  attempt  aeainat  the  Mfie- 
reign  rights  of  the  nation  to  which  they  DekMfsd,  and  a 
squadron  of  the  four  Baltic  powers  was  to  bo  asKsUod  to 
protect  their  merchant  vessels,  and  resist  any  ailcaiM  at 
bearching  them.  In  consequence  of  this  stepEniUM  pat 
an  embargo  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Baltic  povcrt.  nul 
now  sent  an  agent  to  Bonaparte,  and  friendly  eooHBimeip 
tions  were  re-established  between  France  and  Rnssa.  R>- 
naparte  even  accepted  Paul's  mediation  in  favoor  of  Iks 
court  of  Naples,  which  was  still  at  war  with  Fimnee.  CsaM 
Kalitscheff  came  to  Paris  as  ambassador  of  Russia,  svl  «m 
received  with  great  distinction.  '  France/  said  Beoapsrtt 
publicly,  '  can  ally  itself  onlv  with  Russia,  for  Rowa  is 
mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  seaa,  and  she  holds  ik 
keys  of  India  in  her  hands,  and  the  emperor  of  sack  a 
country  is  truly  a  great  prince.  Paul  is  eccentric  bat  hi 
has  at  least  a  will  of  his  own.'  (Thibaudeau,  Li 
et  r Empire,  ch.  xiv.) 

After    peace   was    concluded    at    Luneville 
France  and  Austria,  in  February,  1801,  Bonaparte 
concerted  with  the  court  of  Russia  the  plan  of  aa 
dition  to  India.    Thirty  thousand  cliosen   Frcnrh 
were  to  manth  into  Poland,  and  there  join  an  eaual  i 
of  Russian  infantry,  besides  40.0DU  Cossacks  and  < 
gular  cavalry,  and  thence  the  allied  army  was  to 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  either  to  embark  9aA 
that  sea  or  march  by  t he  wayof  Persia, whose  consent  1 
cited  by  the  two  powers.   (Thibaudeau,  ch.  xv.) 
England  had  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  — 

Parker  and  Nelson,  to  dissolve  the  maritimo  u«MuuMk 
the  '2nd  of  April,  Nelson  attacked  the  Danish 
tho  4th  an  armistice  was  signed  between  ! 
England.    While  the  armistice  was  being  coiidMHw.  ■ 
arrived  of  the  sudden  death  of  Paul,  which  happenod 
night  of  the  24th  of  March.  The  Bailie  coalition  i 
dissolved.      A    conspiracy   had  been    formed  i 
officers  near  the  pen>on  of  tho  emperor,  who  wea«  «■  _ 
at  night  to  his  u])arimcnts,  and  presented  him  an  i 
abdication   to  sign,   on    the    score  of   mental  i  i^ 

Paul  refused,  saying  *  he  was  emperor,  and  woqIu  i««m1 
emperor.*  A  scutlle  ensued,  in  which  the  ucbftaatfi 
monarch  was  overpowered  and  strangled.  His  aoa  Alor 
ander  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

When  the  news  arrived  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  via 
vexed  and  mortified.     Talleyrand,  to  calm  h  m 

that  *  this  was  the  customarv  mode  of  abdicatioa  -t^ 

m 

According   to   the  practice  of   those   times. 
papers  intimated  that  England  was  privy  to 
but  tho  fact  is  that   the  Russians  had  bcci 
PauVs  caprices,  which  bordered  upon  insanity 
of  forcing  him  to  abdicate,  though  not  of  miw 
appears  for  some  time  previous  to  hare  b 
among  tho  members  of  the  court,  and  even  ol 
family,  as  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity.    A^ 
his  death,  the  whole  city  of  Petersburg,  tho  nrmy. 
and  people  rejoiced. 

PAUL.  FATHER,  the  celebrated  historian  ofthtC 
of  Trent,  whoso  original  name,  before  he  embnrt« 
monastic  profession,  was  Pietro  Sarpi,  was  bom  at  1 
in  the  vear  155'J,  of  a  respectable  commercial  t. 

father  however  was  unsuccessful  in  trade  ;  ana  i 
a  woman  of  sonse  and  Tirtue,  was  early  left  k  « 
indigent  circumstances.     Fortunately  her  bralhoff 
master  of  an  excellent  school,  and  under  hit  e      sk 
her  son,  who  from  infancy  displayed  an  extn 
tude  for  study.     Before  the  completion  of  hm  •«« 
year,  he  had  made  great  progress  in  matboraatica  am 
as  well  as  in  general  literature ;  and  at  that  1 
having  become  a  pupil  of  the  logician  CbpeUa  m  « 
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who  was  of  the  Servito  order,  this  connection  led  him,  con- 
trary to  the  urgent  advice  of  his  uncle  and  mother,  to  adopt 
the  same  monastic  habit  and  rule  with  his  preceptor.  In 
his  twentielh  year  he  solemnly  look  the  vows  of  the  order. 

At  the  same  period,  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  a 
public  disputation,  held  at  Mantua,  during  a  chapter  of  his 
order,  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  reigning  prince 
of  the  house  of  Gonzaga,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  But 
though  he  was  honoured  with  many  marks  of  regard  by  the 
Mantuan  duke,  a  public  life  was  little  to  his  taste;  and  he 
shortly  resigned  his  office  and  returned  to  the  learned  se- 
clusion which  he  loved.  In  that  retirement  he  continued  to 
cultivate  learning  and  science ;  and  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  he  had  not  only  already  mastered  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  languages,  but  was  also  a  proficient 
in  the  civil  and  the  canon  law,  in  various  departments  of 
philosophy,  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  chemistry, 
medicine,  and  anatomy.  In  these  last  sciences  he  became 
deeply  versed  for  his  times,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  claim  of  Sarpi  to  be  considered  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  rests  on  the  authorityof  Vesltingius,  who  states, 
in  his  *Epist.  Anat.  et  Medicae,'  ep.  xxvi.,  that  he  had  read 
a  manuscript  by  Sarpi,  belonging  to  his  pupil  and  successor 
Fulgentius,  in  which  the  circulation  was  described.  George 
Eul  (Harvey's  commentator  and  friend)  admitted  the  tes- 
timony, but  said  that  whatever  Sarpi  knew  of  the  circula- 
tion, he  learned  from  Harvey  himself.  Ridanus,  Harvey's 
chief  adversary,  gives  no  credit  for  the  discovery  to  Sarpi ; 
md  Fuljrentius  himself  does  not  claim  il  for  him. 

Several  writers  attribute  to  Sarpi  the  discovery  of  the 
ralves  of  the  veins,  which  gave  Harvey  the  first  idea  of  a 
circulation;  but  Fabricius  was  acquainted  with  them  in 
1574,  when  Sarpi  was  but  22  years  old,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  (Fabricius)  taught  Harvey  their  existence. 

The  above  is  on  the  siuihonty  o(Ki[\er( Bibltoiheca  Ana- 
tomtca),  who  does  not  attribute  any  part  of  the  discovery  to 
Sarpi. 

The  pursuit  of  such  studies,  and  the  renown  which  they 
procured  for  him,  no  less  than  the  freedom  of  his  expressed 
opinions  in  correspondence  with  the  kindred  minds  of  his 
age,  drew  upon  iiim  the  envy  and  suspicion  of  the  mean  and 
bigoted  ;  and  he  was  twice  arraigned  before  the  Inquisition 
on  a  false  and  absurd  accusation  of  heresy,  and  on  a  better- 
founded  charge  of  having  declared  in  a  letter  his  detestation 
of  the  papal  court  and  its  corruptions.  His  high  reputation 
protected  him  in  both  cases;  but  the  court  of  Rome  never 
forgave  him,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  revenged  and  jus- 
tified his  bad  opinion  of  its  administration  by  refusing  to 
reward  his  unquestionable  merits  with  preferment  to  a  bi- 
ihopric.  The  famous  dispute  which  arose  between  the  Ro- 
man see  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  v.,  in  the  year  1606,  drew  the  speculative  recluse 
from  the  quietude  which  had  only  been  thus  partially  in- 
terrupted, into  open  and  dangerous  collision  with  the  papal 
power.  When  Paul  V.  endeavoured  to  revive  the  doctrines 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  popedom  over  all  temporal  princes 
and  governments,  and  reduced  these  pretensions  to  practice 
by  laying  the  Venetian  state  under  an  interdict  and  excom- 
(nunication  for  having  subjected  priests  to  secular  jurisdic- 
tion, the  senate  of  Venice,  not  contented  with  setting  these 
papal  weapons  at  defiance,  determined  to  support  by  argu- 
ment the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  most  eloquent  and 
successful  advocate  whom  they  employed  for  this  purpose 
Rras  Father  Paul ;  and  animated  both  by  zeal  in  the  service 
)f  his  native  state  and  by  indignant  opposition  to  the 
Romish  usurpations,  he  fulfilled  his  task  witn  equal  courage 
md  ability.  Though  several  cardinals  and  Jesuits  furiously 
jngagetl  in  the  controversy  on  the  papal  side,  the  fallacy  of 
he  pretensions  which  they  attempted  to  uphold  was  so  sig- 
lally  exposed  by  Sarpi  and  others,  that  the  pope,  finding  his 
ipologibts  confuted,  his  efforts  unsupported  by  his  political 
lilies,  and  his  sentences  rendered  nugatory  by  the  firmness 
>f  the  Venetian  senate,  was  finally  compelled  to  consent  to 
m  accommodation  very  honourable  to  their  state. 

Tlie  papal  party  however,  though  reduced  to  yield  to  the 
lower  of  that  republic  and  the  strength  of  her  cause,  was 
•esolved  not  to  forego  its  vengeance  against  her  defenders, 
ind  among  them  Father  Paul  was  signally  marked  for  a 
victim.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him; 
md  even  in  the  apparent  security  of  his  retreat  at  Venice, 
36  was  attacked  one  night  as  he  was  returning  home  to  his 


monastery  by  a  band  of  raflSans,  who  inflicted  on  him  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  wounds.  The  assassins  escaped 
in  a  ten-oared  boat;  and  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  Jesuits 
were  naturally  suspected  of  being  the  authors  of  a  plot  pre- 
pared with  such  a  command  of  means  and  expensive  pre- 
cautions. None  of  the  wounds  of  Father  Paul  were  mortal ; 
and  preserving  one  of  the  stilettos  which  the  assassins  had 
left  in  his  body,  he  surmounted  it  with  the  appropriate  in- 
scription, '  Stilo  della  chiesa  Romana*  ('  Pen  (or  dagger) 
of  the  Romish  church'). 

These  attempts  upon  his  life  compelled  Father  Paul  to 
confine  himself  to  his  monastery,  and  induced  him  to  em- 
ploy his  constrained  leisure  by  engaging  in  the  great  lite- 
rary composition  by  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  •  The 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent:'  a  work  which  has  been 
not  more  deservedly  commended  for  its  style  as  a  model  of 
historical  composition,  than  for  the  extent  of  its  learning, 
the  generous  candour  of  its  spirit,  the  unbiassed  integrity  of 
its  principles,  and  the  unostentatious  piety  of  its  sentiments. 
While  occupied  in  this  and  other  labours  of  minor  import. 
Father  Paul  was  overtaken  by  death,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
A  neglected  cold  produced  a  fever,  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  dissolution ;  and  after  lying  for  nearly  twelve  months 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  which  was  supported  with  the  most 
edifying  cheerfulness  and  piety,  he  expired  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1623,  and  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  Venetian  republic  with  a  public  funeral. 

The  discussion  of  Father  Paul's  theological  opinions  and 
conduct  is  beyond  our  province.  His  opposition  to  the 
papal  see  has  drawn  upon  his  character  the  severe  anim- 
adversions of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  and  procured  for  it 
in  a  consequent  degree  the  favour  of  Protestant  writers.  It 
may  here  suffice  to  observe  that  the  uprightness  of  his  mo- 
tives and  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  faith  have  never  fairly 
been  impugned ;  while  his  leanmg  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  churches  has  been  variously  inferred  as  a  matter 
either  of  commendation  or  reproach.  The  reader  will  find 
various  notices  on  this  subject  scattered  through  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Bayle :  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bayle, 
after  promising  in  the  early  part  of  his  work  to  devote  an 
article  expressly  to  the  personal  and  literary  history  of  Sarpi, 
was  prevented  by  his  limits  from  fulfilling  a  design  so  con- 
genial to  his  tastes.  A  Life  of  Father  Paul  however  was 
published  in  En^^land  in  1651,  and  also  at  Leyden  in  1661  ; 
and  an  able  and  accurate  sketch  of  his  fortunes  and  cha- 
racter is  to  be  found  in  our  language  among  the  collecterl 
works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Editions  of  Father  PauVs 
•  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent'  were  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  Italian,  English,  and  French,  in  1619,  1676,  and 
1736 ;  and  of  his  whole  works,  in  the  original  language,  at 
Verona  and  Naples,  in  1761-68,  and  1790. 

PAUL  VERONE'SE.    [Caoliari] 

PAUUCIANS.      [MANICH.EANS.] 

PAULl'NUS,    SAINT    PO'NTIUS    MERO'PIUS, 

bishop  of  Nola,  was  born  about  a.d.  353,  at  Bordeaux,  of  a 
noble  family.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ausonius,  and  was  re- 
commended' by  him  to  the  empereror  Gratian,  who  ap- 
pointed him  consul  in  378,  and  afterwards  advanced  him  to 
several  oflices  of  great  importance.  Through  the  influence 
and  exhortations  of  St.  Ambrose,  be  was  induced  to  relin- 
quish the  world  and  give  his  property  to  the  church.  He 
was  ordained  presbyter  in  393,  was  made  bishop  of  Nola  in 
409,  and  died  in  431. 

Paulinus  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  a  few  have 
come  down  to  us ;  the  principal  of  which  are  a  diseourse  on 
alms-giving,  some  letters,  and  a  few  poems  on  religious  sub- 
jects. Paulinus  was  intimate  with  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  his  time,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Jerome.  His  works  were 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Badius,  Paris,  1516 ;  but  the 
best  editions  are  by  Muratori,  Verona,  1736,  fol. ;  and  the 
one  printed  at  Paris  in  1 685,  2  vols.  4to. 

PAULl'NUS.  SAINT,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  is  chiefly 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  exertions  he  made  in 
defence  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  born  near  Friuli,  about 
730,  and  was  made  patriarch  of  Aquileia  by  Charlemaene 
in  776.  He  died  in  804.  His  works  have  been  published 
by  Madrisi,  Venire,  1737. 

PAULINUS,  better  known  under  the  name  of  JOHN 
PHILIP  WERDIN,  was  born  near  Mannersdorf  in  Austria, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1748.  He  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Prague,  and  afterwards  learned  some  of  the 
oriental  languaget  in  the  college  of  the  Carmelites  at  Rome, 
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irliich  order  he  had  joined  in  1 769.  He  wu  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar  in  1774,  where  he  remained  for  14  years, 
and  was  ituccesHively  a|ipointed  vicar-general  and  apostolic 
visitor.  In  1 790  he  returned  to  Rome  in  order  to  superin- 
tend the  religious  works  which  were  printed  by  the  Propa- 
ganda for  the  uso  of  the  missionaries  in  Hindustan.  He 
died  at  Rome,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1806. 

Paulinus  was  one  of  the  earliest  Europeans  who  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  In  consequence  of 
his  being  settled  in  the  south  of  Hindustan,  he  was  not 
placed  in  such  favourable  circumstances  as  our  countrymen 
in  Bengal  for  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Sanscrit, 
since  the  Brahmans  of  the  north  are  much  more  skilled  in 
that  langua};e  than  those  of  the  south.  Paulinus  however 
was  very  unwillhig  to  admit  his  inferiority  to  the  English 
scholars,  and  he  frequently  attacked  them  in  his  works. 
The  Sanscrit  Grammar  of  Paulinus  is  published  in  the 
Tamul  character  instead  of  the  Devanaguri,  which  is  the 
character  in  which  all  Sanscrit  works  are  written  in  the 
north  of  Hindustan,  and  which  is  employed  in  the  Sanscrit 
grammars  and  works  which  have  been  published  at  Calcutta 
and  in  Europe. 

The  Sanscrit  Grammar  of  Paulinus  was  published  at 
Rome,  in  1790,  under  the  title  of  *  Sidharubam,  scu  Gram- 
maiica  Sumscrdamica,  cum  Disscrtatione  historico-critica 
in  Linguam  Samscrdumicam,*  and  also  in  a  fuller  and  dif- 
ferent form  in  1804,  under  the  title  of  '  Vyacarana,  sen 
locupletissima  Samscrdamicae  Lingus  Institutio;'  but  both 
these  works  are  entirely  superseded  by  the  more  accurate 
and  complete  grammars  of  Wilkins  and  Bopp.  Paulinus 
albo  wrote  and  edited  many  other  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  arc: — '  Systeroa  Brahmanicuni  liturgicum,  my- 
thologicuni,  civile,  ex  monumcntis  Indiciii,  &c.,  disserta- 
tionibus  historicis  illustravit,'  Rom.,  1791;  'India  Orien- 
talis  Christiana,  contincns  FuRdationesEccle«iarum,  Seriero 
Episcoporum,  Missioncs,  Schi.^mata,  Pcrsocutiones,  Viros 
illustres,*  liom.,  1794;  'Viaggio  alle  Indie  Orientali,'  Rom., 
I79G:  '  Amarashinha,  sou  Diet ionani  Samscrdamici  sectio 
prima,  de  Coolo ;  ex  tribus  incdiiis  Codicibus  Indicis  Manu- 
scriptts,  cum  Versione  Latina,*  Rom.,  1798  (the  whole  of 
this  dictionary,  of  which  Paulinus  has  edited  the  first  part, 
was  printed  at  Serampore,  in  1808,  under  the  care  of  Cole- 
brooke);  'De  Antiquitate  et  Affinilate  IJnguso  ZendicsD  et 
SamscnlamiciD  germanirso  Dissert  at  io,*  Rom.,  1798.  Padua, 
1799 ;  and  '  Do  Latini  Sermonis  Origine  et  cum  Orientali- 
bus  Linguis  Conncxione/  Rom.,  1802. 

PAULINUS  SUETO'NIUS.  [Boadicea;  Britannia.] 

PAULO.  S.     [Paolo,  S.] 

PAULUS  .liGINETA  {UavXoQ  Alyivfirn^),  so  called 
from  his  birthplace,  the  island  of  iEgina,  in  the  Sinus 
Saronicus,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  antient  Greek  medical  writers 
whose  works  are  still  extant.  Abulfaraj  (Hist.  Dynast,, 
p.  114,  cd.  Pococke)  states  that  he  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  a.d.,  which  is  probably  somewhere  near  the  truth, 
as  he  quotes  Alexander  Trallianus  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  28 ;  vii.  5, 
11,  19),  who  issuppo>rd  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth.  Nothing  i;*  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept that  he  travelled  a  great  deal,  as  we  learn  from  the 
two  following  barbarous  Greek  iambics  prefixed  to  his 
work : — 

Ilrti'Noi'  Tt'i'ov  ^if  7 1'luOi  roT'  yfj^  ro  nXiov 
Ctaipofiovroi,  ^I'lrop  U  yijc  'Aiyiviic. 

It  is  on  this  account  (as  some  think)  that  he  is  sometimes 
called  rfpioccvD/c,  but  accordnig  to  others,  the  epithet  sig- 
nifies  '  qui  obeundis   o'grotoruni    decumbentium   SDdibus 
medii'inam  fjcit.'     He  ap|>ears  to  have  visited  Alexandria 
(lib.  vii ,  cap.  17:  and  iv.  •19):  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
there  obtained  the  title  iarpo<ro^i9n)^,  which  is  sometimes 
given  h:in.     Suidan  says  he  wiute  various  mrdieal  works  ! 
{iarpiKu   i^tiXio  Ciw^tutui);     and    Abullaraj,    that    he   com-  I 
l>osed  a  treatise  on  niiMluMiie,  in    nine  buoks,  and  one  on  I 
female  disease's.     The  latter  work  (if  bome  parts  of  the  fir^t,  ' 
third,  and  bixth  books,  which  treat  of  that  subject,  are  not  ' 
meant)  is   loat;  the  former   still   remains,  with  the   titles 
iirtrofiiiQ   iarftiKtig  /3i.i\ia  tTrra,  *  Coinpendii   Metlici    Libri 
Septein.'     As  there  i>  no  reason  for  supposing  this  work  to 
he    iuinerfect.   it  is   probable  that  each  of  the  third  and 
seventh  hooks,  which  are  much  longer  than  tlte  rest,  was  | 
divided  by  the  Arabic  traiia later  into  two.     He  appears  to 
have  been  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabians,  who,  on  account 
of  his  skill  in  midwifery  and  female  diseases,  called  him  Al- 


KauHibeli,  *  the  teeoacbeur.'  Hit  renminiiif  work  ii  Mi§§ 
a  compilation  from  Galen,  Oribasias,  Aetini,  and  oihm; 
and  indeed  he  tells  ug  himself  in  the  preftoe.  that  he  iDcaac 
it  to  supersede  the  ihort  abridgment,  by  C>iba»iut,  of  ha 
own  larger  work,  the  '  Hebdoineeontabiblon  ;'  hoverer  a 
contains  also  a  good  deal  of  original  matter,  ifaouffb  ik 
author  speaks  very  modestly  of  his  ovn  rnddition^  Tbt  fal- 
lowing account  of  the  contents  of  each  book  ii  given  bt 
himself  in  his  preface,  and  the  English  translation  bv  Mr. 
Adams  hai  been  adopted.    *  In  the  first  book  you  wtif  U 
everything  that  relates  to  Hygiene,  and  to  the  presemfiM 
from  and  correction  of  distempers  peculiar  to  the  fanou 
ages,  seasons,  temperaments,  and  so  forth ;  alao  the  pe«ea 
and  uses  of  the  different  articles  of  food,  as  we  Ittrv  o- 
plained  in  a  summary  manner.    In  the  second  ■  apUami 
the  whole  doctrine  of  fevers,  an  account  of  eoiaia  Batten 
relating  to  them  being  premised,  such  aa  eKaeacatiimis 
discharges,  critical  days,  and  other  appearaaeci.  and  eon- 
eluding  with  certain  symptoms,  which  are  iMMtimcs  tbe 
consequences  of  fever.    Tne  third  book  relates  to  lofinl 
affections,  beginning  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  ani  de- 
scending down  to  the  nails  of  the  feet.     The  fiNirth  boik 
treats  of  those  complaints  which  are  external  and  aynai 
to  view,  and  are  not  limited  to  one  part  of  the  body:  ilie 
of  intestinal  worms  and  dracunculi.    The  fifth  treata  of  the 
wounds  and  bites  of  venomous  animals ;  also  of  the  l»- 
temper  called  hydrophobia,  and  of  penmnt  bitten  by  ^p 
which  are  mad,  and  by  those  which  are  not  mad;  and  il« 
of  persons  bitten  by  men :  among  other  things  it  timli  tf 
deleterious  substances  and  the  preservatives  from  tbcB.  b 
the  sixth  is  contained  everything  relating  to  surgery,  Irik 
what  relates  to  the  fleshy  parts,  such  as  the  eatfartioa  tf 
weapons ;  and  to  the  bones,  which  comprehends 
and  dislocations.    In  the  seventh  is  contained  a  di 
of  the  properties  of  all  medicines,  first  of  the  simple; 
the  compound;  particularly  of  those  which  I  bavi 
tioned  in  the  preceding  six  books,  and  more  eapeciaOy  iht 
greater,  and,  as  it  were,  celebrated  preparations.    Toeanfa 
the  end  are  certain  things  connected  with  the  compoHliM 
of  medicines,  and  of  those  articles  which  may  be  aofaatiialii 
for  one  another ;  the  whole  concluding  with  an  •^'ti*  d 
weights  and  measures.' 

The  most  valuable  and  original  part  of  hia  vork  is  tbt 
sixth  book,  which  contains  several  descriptions  ef 
tions,  either  first  mentioned  there,  or  else  with  moi 
rate  and  precise  directions  than  in  any  former 
There  is  a  minute  and  excellent  account  of 
taken  from  Antyllus  (vi.  33).  He  recommends  the  jagalii 
veins  to  be  opened  (vi.  4U),  and  also  in  soma  eases  tbt  dn^ 
sion  of  an  artery  (ibid.).  He  describes  minutely  and  ma^ 
rately  the  different  kinds  of  herniat  and  ibo  opsnbm 
necessary  for  replacing  the  intestine  (vu  64).  He  nrtiM 
that  few  persons,  if  any,  recover  if  hydrophobia  vmm  fl 
after  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  but  that  if  toe  wounded  ftfl 
be  immediately  cut  out,  there  is  but  little  danger  (t.S).  Bt 
gives  directions  for  opening  an  imperforate  hymen  (vL  79 
and  anus  (vi.  81).  The  work  is  also  valuable  as  cm 
fragments  of  many  authors  whose  writinf^  are  lost, 
Antyllus,  xVrchigenes,  and  DioclesCar}stius;  the 
by  the  last  writer  to  king  Antigonus,  entitled  wpi, 
*  Ad  Valetudinem  Tuendam,'  is  inserted  ai  the  ead  of  iht 
first  book. 

The  Greek  text  was  first  published.  Venal.,  I        IbL 
in  flcdib.  Aldi  et  Andr.  Asulani ;    tlie  second  aaA  i 
tion.  which  is  much  superior  to  the  former,  i  bm^ 

Basil.,  1J3!<,  fol,  ap.  Andr.  Cratandrum.   uncwr  if 

Hier.  GetnuNSsus.     There  aie  three  Latin  t 
the  whole  work,  besides  several  others  of  detari 
—  l.That   by  Albanus  Torinus,  Basil.,   153S,   fol, 
times  reprinted,  tos;ether  with  the  nixih  book,  wl 
omitted  in   the  firet  edition;    2,  That    by  Ja  Gi 
Andernacus,  Paris,  1 532,  fol.,  much  superior  to  tb^  ■■ 
and  several  times  reprinted ;  and  3,  That  by  Ja.  Con 
Basil.,  1556,  fol.,  acrompanied  by  a  valuable  con 
or  (as  he  expresses  it)  *  do/abeHarum^  sivo  casti^ 
libris  septem  dedolata  ac  IsBvigaia.'    This  tran     tioa 
commentary  are  inserted  in  the  *  Medicm  Artis  s- 
Paris,  1567,  fol.,  ap.  Henr.  Sleph.    An  Arable  trta» 
was  made  by  the  celebrated  Honain  Ihn   Ishak    ■ 
known  perhaps  bv  his  Latinised  name  Joamnii        [     M 
Pfii/mvph,  apud  Casiri,    Biblioih,   Arabia^-MM         -^^ 
torn,  i,  p.  288),    which,  accordinf    to  Hall»  • 
Chirurg,),  still  existo  somewhere  in  MS.     1 
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Inglish    translation  with    a    copious   and  learned  oom- 
lentary,  by  Francis  Adams,  of  which  unhappily  only  the 
rst  volume  is  published,  Lond.,  1834,  8vo. 
PAULUS.  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  noost  distinguished  of 
le  Uoman  lawyers,  was  the  contemporary  of  Ulpian,  and 

y  be  most  convenienlly  referred  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
Bior  Alexander  Severus.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  un- 
nown.  The  reasons  alleged  for  supposing  him  to  be  a 
alive  of  Syria,  namely,  his  intimacy  with  Ulpian,  who  was 
naiive  of  Tyre,  and  with  Mammsea,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
nder  Severus.  who  was  a  native  of  Emesa,  are  manifestly 
0  proofs  at  all.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  negative 
k'idence  derivable  from  his  own  silence  on  an  occasion  when 
e  miuht  have  said  that  he  was  a  native  of  Syria,  if  such  was 
le  fact  {Dig.,  50,  tit.  15.  8. 1,  18).  It  has  also  been  supposed 
lat  he  was  a  native  of  Padua,  an  opinion  founded  on  the 
4't  of  there  being  at  Padua  a  statue  which  bears  the  name 
*  Paulus;  and  the  inscription  is  obviously  comparatively 
Kent.  But  the  statue  and  inscription  may  refer  to  an> 
her  person.  The  Grecisms,  supposed  to  characterise  his 
yle,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  Greek  language,  have 
sen  adduced  as  arguments  confirmatory  of  his  alleged 
irei<;n  origin. 

Paulus  was  also  a  contemporary  of  Papinian  [Papinian], 
id  apparently  rather  his  rival,  than  his  pupil,  as  some 
riters  have  supposed.  He  was  made  preefectus  pr»torio 
7  Alexander  Severus,  or,  according  to  others,  by  his  pre- 
K;essor  Elagabalus.  He  was  banished  by  Elagabalus,  but 
stored  by  Alexander  Severus  (Aurel.  Vict.,  c.  24);  unless 
ictor  has  confounded  Paulus  with  Ulpian.  (Lamprid., 
kr£^.,  c.  16.) 

Paulus  was  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  of  all  the 
Oman  writers  on  law,  and  the  extracts  from  his  works  eon- 
ined  in  the  '  Digest '  are  more  numerous  than  those  from 
ly  other  writer  except  Ulpian.  According  to  Haubold,  the 
[)ige!>i'  contains  2462  extracts  from  Ulpian,  and  2083  from 
aulus.  The  proportion  which  each  body  of  extracts  bears 
the  whole  compilation  is  shown  in  the  article  Justi- 
ian's  Legislation. 

Paulus  wrote  under  the  emperor  Antoninus  Caracallaand 
B  succesisors  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus.  His  style, 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  extracts  in  the  '  Digest,' 
concise,  and  sometimes  obscure,  owing  to  his  leaving  the 
ader  to  supply  some  of  the  steps  in  his  argument.     Like 

rest  of  the  great  Roman  jurists,  he  was  subtle  in 
ought  and  clear  and  comprehensive  in  his  judgments, 
e  has  been  accused  of  violent  hatred  of  the  Christians,  but 
e  accusation  is  not  supported  by  proof. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  works  of 
ulus :  80  books  on  the  '  Edict,'  26  books  of '  Queestiones,' 
books  of  *  Responsa,'  23  books  of  *  Brevia,'  5  books  of 
ententiae,'  dedicated  to  his  son,  3  books  on  '  Adultery,' 
I,  A  complete  list  of  the  works  of  tliis  laborious  jurist  is 
en  by  Zimmern  (Geschichte des  Romuchen  Privatrechts, 
.)  Of  all  these  works  there  only  remain  the  excerpts  in 
i  '  Digest,'  and  the  5  books  of  the  '  Receptee  SententisB,' 
lich  are  preserved  in  an  imperfect  shape  in  the  compila- 
n  made  by  the  order  of  Alaric  H.,  commonly  called  the 
keviariura  Alaricianum.' 

A  very  full  account  of  Paulus  and  his  writings,  by  Ber- 
md,  is  contained  in  the  Jurisprudeniia  Veins  Ante-Jut' 
n'anea  of  Schulting. 
PAULUS  iEMI'LIUS.     [iEMiLii.] 
PAUMBEN.     [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p.  203.] 
FAUN-AIR.     [Hindustan,  p.  208.] 
PAUPERISM   AND  POOR  LAWS.    The  term  pau- 
r,  according  to  the  most  convenient  use  of  the  word,  is  a 
rson  receiving  legal  relief     It  thus  comprehends  those 
lo,  being  without  capital,  but  able  and  willing  to  labour, 
;  unable  to  find  permanent  employment  at  rates  of  wages 
fficient  fur  their  subsistence,   and  ai*e  wholly  or  partly 
pported  by  public  funds.     The  term  also  comprehends 
phan,  bastard,  and  deserted  children  who  require  and  re- 
ve  legal  relief;  as  well  as  those  who,  from  age,  sickness,  or 
Srmity,  are  disabled  from  labour,  have  no  means  of  sup- 
rt,  and  receive  legal  relief 

It  must  be  evident  from  this  definition  that  in  every  coun- 
r  those  who  are  properly  called  paupers  are  only  one  class 
division  among  several  who  are  in  the  condition  of 
verty.  The  poor  of  a  country,  as  distinguished  from  the 
upers,  may  be  distributed  into  three  classes.  1.  Persons 
ihout  capital,  who,  being  capable  of  labour,  and  finding 
aployment,  are  able  to  obtain  the  meant  of  »ubtittenc«. 


2.  Able-bodied  mendicants,  capable  of  labouring,  who  dis- 
like work,  and  subsist  by  practising  deceptions  upon  the 
humane  and  charitable.  3.  Persons  destitute  through  sick- 
ness, infirmity,  desertion,  or  any  other  cause,  and  relieved 
by  private  charity. 

The  causes  of  pauperism  are  numerous,  and  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  explain  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
modern  society,  if  we  should  affect  to  assign  all  its  possible  or 
even  all  its  actual  causes  in  any  given  country.  Some  of  the 
causes  however  are  clearly  traceable  to  positive  law.  Every 
civilised  community  has  necessarily  a  great  body  of  laws  whic^ 
concern  the  rights  of  property,  and  which  regulate  to  some 
extent  the  conduct  of  the  individual  members  of  a  com- 
munity. It  is  difiicult  even  for  a  wise  legislator  to  attempt 
to  regulate  a  large  community  without  doing  some  mischief 
by  his  interference ;  and  the  history  of  positive  legislation  in 
this  and  other  countries  shows  that  those  who  have  had  the 
power  to  make  laws  have  not  only  ignorantly  and  uninten- 
tionally injured  society  by  not  perceiving  the  tendency  of  their 
own  enactments,  but  have  often  purposely  and  designedly 
attempted  to  accomplish  objects  which  they  believed  to  be 
beneficial  to  society,  but  which  an  enlarged  experience 
and  a  sound  philosophy  have  proved  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  general  interest.  When  the  object  has  been  a  good 
one,  a  legislator  has  often  failed  in  accomplishing  it,  owing 
to  ignorance  of  the  proper  means.  In  England  legal  inter- 
ference with  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  in  some  degree 
been  exercised  for  nearly  500  years.  In  no  country  have 
greater  efforts  been  made  to  regulate  their  condition,  nor 
greater  mistakes  committed  in  this  branch  ^f  government. 

The  great  object  of  the  earlier  efforts  in  pauper  lee;islation 
was  the  restraint  of  vagrancy.  The  12th  Richard  IL,  c.  7 
(13S8),  prohibits  any  labourer  from  quitting  his  dwelling- 
place  without  a  testimonial  from  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
showing  reasonable  cause  for  his  going,  and  without  such  a 
testimonial  any  such  wanderer  might  be  apprehended  and 
put  in  the  stocks.  Impotent  persons  were  to  remain  in  the 
towns  where  they  were  dwelling  at  the  passing  of  the  act, 
provided  the  inhabitants  would  support  them ;  otherwise 
they  were  to  go  to  the  places  of  their  birth,  to  be  there  sup- 
ported. By  acts  passed  in  the  11  and  19  of  Henry  VII. 
(1495  and  1504)  impotent  beggars  were  required  to  go  to 
the  hundred  where  they  had  last  dwelt  for  three  years,  or 
where  they  were  born,  and  were  forbidden  to  beg  elsewhere. 
By  the  act  22  Henry  VIlL,c.  12  (1531>,justices  were  directed 
to  assign  to  impotent  poor  persons  a  district  within  which 
they  might  beg,  and  beyond  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
beg,  under  pain  of  being  imprisoned  and  kept  in  the  stocks 
on  bread  and  water.  Able-bodied  beggars  were  to  be 
whipped  and  forced  to  return  to  their  place  of  birth,  or  where 
they  had  last  lived  for  three  years. 

1  hese  acts  appear  to  have  had  no  permanent  effect  in  re- 
pressing vagrancy.  An  act  passed  in  1536  (27  Henry  VIII., 
c.  25)  is  the  first  by  which  voluntary  charity  was  converted 
into  compulsory  payment  It  enacts  that  the  head  officers 
of  every  parish  to  which  the  impotent  or  able-bodied  poor 
may  resort  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1531,  shall  re- 
ceive and  keep  them,  so  that  none  shall  be  compelled  to  beg 
openly.  The  able-bodied  were  to  be  kept  to  constant  la- 
bour, and  every  parish  making  default  was  to  forfeit  twenty 
shillings  a  month.  The  money  required  for  the  stmport  of 
the  poor  was  to  be  collected  partly  by  the  head  officers  of 
corporate  towns  and  the  churchwardens  of  parishes,  and 
partly  was  to  be  derived  from  collections  in  the  churches 
and  on  various  occasions  where  the  clergy  had  opportu- 
nities for  exhorting  the  people  to  charity.  Almsgiving 
beyond  the  town  or  parish  was  prohibited,  on  forfeiture  of 
ten  times  the  amount  given.  A  'sturdy  beggar*  was  to 
be  whipped  the  first  time  he  was  detected  in  begging; 
to  have  his  right  ear  cropped  for  the  second  offence ;  and 
if  again  guilty  of  begging,  was  to  be  indicted  '  for  wander- 
ing, loitering,  and  idleness,*  and  if  convicted  was  'to  suffer 
execution  of  death  as  a  felon  and  an  enemy  of  the  common- 
wealth.' The  severity  of  this  act  prevented  its  execution, 
and  it  was  repealed  by  1  Edward  VI.,  c.  3  (1547).  Under 
this  statute  every  able-bodied  person  who  should  not  ap- 
ply himself  to  some  honest  labour,  or  offer  to  serve  for 
even  meat  and  drink,  was  to  be  taken  for  a  vagabond, 
branded  on  the  shoulder,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  two  vears 
to  any  one  who  should  demand  him,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and 
water  and  refuse  meat,  and  made  to  work  by  being  beaien, 
chained,  or  otherwise  treated.  If  he  ran  away  during  the 
two  years,  he  was  to  be  branded  on  the  cheek,  and  adjudged 
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a  s\tive  for  life,  and  if  he  ran  awav  again,  he  was  to  suffer 
deaih  as  a  felon.  If  nut  dcroanJed  as  a  slave,  he  was  to 
be  kept  to  hard  labour  on  the  highways  in  chains.  The 
impotent  poor  were  to  be  passed  to  their  place  of  birth 
or  settlement,  from  the  hands  of  one  parish  constable  to 
those  of  another.  This  statute  was  repealed  three  years 
after,  and  that  of  1531  was  revived.  In  1651  an  act  was 
passed  direclinR  that  a  book  should  be  kept  in  every  parish, 
containing  the  names  of  the  householders  and  of  the  im- 
potent poor ;  that  collectors  of  alms  should  be  appointed 
who  should  '  gently  ask  every  man  and  woman  what  they 
of  their  charity  will  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.* 
If  any  one  able  to  give  should  refuse  or  discourage  others 
from  giving,  the  ministers  and  churchwardens  were  to  ex- 
hort him,  and,  failing  of  success,  the  bishop  was  to  ad- 
monish him  on  the  subject.  This  act,  and  another  made 
to  enforce  it,  which  was  passed  in  1555,  were  wholly 
ineffectual,  and  in  1563  it  was  re-enacted  (5  Eliz.,  c.  3). 
with  the  addition  that  any  person  able  to  contribute  and 
refusing  should  be  cited  by  the  bishop  to  appear  at  the  next 
sessions  before  the  justices,  where,  if  he  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  give,  the  justices  were  to  tax  him  acconling  to 
their  discretion,  and  on  his  refusal  he  was  to  be  committed 
to  f!aol  until  the  sum  taxed  should  be  paid,  with  all  arrears. 

The  next  statute  on  the  subject,  which  was  passed  in 
1572  (14  Eliz.,  c.  5),  shows  how  inefi*cctual  the  former  sta- 
tutes bad  been.  It  enacted  that  all  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
sturdy  beggars,  including  in  this  description  *  all  persons 
whole  and  mighty  in  bodv,  able  to  labour,  not  having  land 
or  master,  nor  usini^  any  iawful  merchandise,  craft,  or  mys- 
tery, and  oil  common  labourers,  able  in  body,  loitering  and 
refusing  to  work  for  such  reasonable  wage  as  is  commonly 
given.'  should  '  for  the  first  offence  be  grievously  whipped, 
and  burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot 
iron  of  the  compass  of  an  inch  about  ;*  for  the  second, 
should  be  deemed  felons ;  and  fur  the  third,  should  suffer 
death  as  felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  For  the  relief 
and  sustentation  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor,  the  justices 
of  the  peace  within  their  several  districts,  were '  by  their  good 
discretion*  to  tax  and  assess  all  the  m habitants  dwelling 
therein.  Any  one  refusing  to  crontribute  was  to  be  impri- 
soned until  ho  should  comply  with  the  assessment.  By  the 
statutes  39  of  Elizabeth,  c.  3  and  4  (1598),  every  able-bodied 
person  refusing  to  work  for  the  ordinary  wages  was  to  be 
'openly  whipped  until  his  body  be  bloody,  and  forthwith 
sent,  from  parish  to  parish,  the  most  strait  way  to  the  parish 
where  he  was  born,  there  to  put  himself  to  labour  as  a  true 
subject  ought  to  do.' 

The  next  act  on  this  subject,  the  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2, 
has  been  in  operation  from  the  time  of  its  enactment,  in 
IGOl,  to  the  present  day.  An  entire  change  in  the  mode 
of  administration  which  had  grown  up  under  its  provisions, 
was  however  effected  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
(4  and  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76),  which  was  passed  in  1639.  During 
that  long  period  many  abuses  crept  into  the  administration 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor,  so  that  in  practice  their 
operation  was  subversive  of  the  morals  of  the  most  numerous 
class,  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 
In  its  oria[inal  provisions  the  act  of  Elizabeth  directed  the 
overseers  of  the  pour  in  every  parish  to  Make  order  for 
setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  parents  as  shall  not 
be  thought  able  to  maintain  their  children/  as  well  as  all 
such  persons  as,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  use  no 
ordinary  trade  to  get  their  living  by.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  empowered  *  to  raise,  weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation 
of  every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every 
occupier  of  lands,  houses,  tithes,  mines,  &c.,  such  sums  of 
money  as  they  shall  require  for  providing  a  sufficient  stock 
of  flax,  hemn,  wool,  and  other  ware  or  stuff,  to  set  the  poor 
on  work,  and  aUo  competent  sums  fur  relief  of  lame,  blind, 
old,  and  impotent  persons,  and  fur  putting  out  <'hildren  as 
apprentices.'  Power  was  given  to  justices  to  send  to  the 
house  of  correction  or  common  gaol  all  persons  who  would 
not  work.  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  were  further 
empowered  to  build  poor-houses,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish. 
for  the  reception  of  the  impotent  poor  only.  The  justices 
were  further  empowered  to  assess  all  persons  being  of  sulli- 
cient  ability,  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  their  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  parents.  The  parish  otlicers 
were  also  empowered  to  binci  as  apprentices  any  childien 
who  should  be  chargeable  to  the  ]»aiinh. 

These  simple  provisions  were  in  course  of  time  greatly 
pervert«d,  and  so  many  abuses  were  practically  engrafted 


upon  the  statute,  that  it  becam*  an  instnuBcnt  of 
general  demoralization  than  was  erer  lanctioned  by  Wzai^ 
tive  authority.  It  would  greatly  encend  any  reasocalii 
limits  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  abusea.  The  nott  ia* 
jurious  practice  was  that  which  was  established  in  and  abed 
the  year  1 795,  when,  in  order  to  meet  the  prea»ure  upoetht 
labouring  population  caused  by  the  hi^h  price  ofpnnam^ 
an  allowance  was  made  out  of  the  parish  fund  to  tftry  b> 
bourer  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  family,  and  «itb- 
out  reference  to  his  being  employed  or  without  cmpicttti 
This  allowance  fluctuated  with  the  price  of  flour,  ud  tbi 
scale  was  so  adjusted  as  to  return  to  each  faindf  lbs  m 
which  a  given  quantity  of  flour  would  rost  beyond  the  pner 
in  years  of  ordinary  abundance.  This  plan  mu  doobiJM 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  but  ibe  nadiaeM  vvs 
which  it  was  adopted  in  all  parts  of  England  davlysfwvi 
the  general  want  of  sound  views  on  the  subfaet  If  thin^ 
had  been  left  to  take  their  course  in  Enclaad,  aa  tbey  were 
in  Scotland,  the  labourer's  wages  woulcl  have  coriM  him 
to  purchase  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  aaauai  of  pre- 
visions and  other  articles  of  necessary  conaunptiaa  la  bsfm 
the  advance,  and  when  the  necessity  for  surh  a  riw  in  wasfs 
had  passed  away  evcrylhine  would  haTe  wititid  la  A 
former  state.  IJnder  the  allowance  i\-8tem  the  hhoanr 
was  made  to  receive  a  part  of  his  earnings  in  tht  fcna  of  s 
parish  gift,  and  as  the  fund  out  of  which  it  waa  |nnM«ai 
raised  from  the  contributions  of  those  who  did  not  cnfky 
labourers,  as  well  as  of  those  who  did,  it  followi  Aal  Urn 
labourers  were  degraded  from  the  condition  of  booaaiaUi 
independence  to  that  of  parish  paupers,  and  that  tbtirflB- 
ployers,  being  able  in  part  to  burthen  others  with  thtfaf* 
ment  for  their  labour,  had  a  direct  interest  in  perpcCsMMg 
the  system.  Accordingly  it  was  found  that  a  eonsiaaiHl 
rapid  deterioration  took  place  in  the  character  of  At  1^ 
bouring  agricultural  population,  and  that  they  bccaail^ 
able  to  obtain  a  rate  of  wages  ailequate  to  tbcii 
without  parish  relief,  however  moderate  might  be  the 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

There  are  no  accounts  of  the  sunas  levied  jear  by 
England  and  Wales  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  beAnlkah^ 
ginning  of  the  present  century.  The  average  eapeadtftft 
for  each  of  the  three  years  17S3-4  and  5,  wm  I,9ltS4lil; 
the  earliest  account  after  that  date  is  for  Itll,  irten  lbs 
expenditure  amounted  to4.U17,87l/.,  the  assesmntihaTiaf 
been  more  than  doubled  in  1 7  years.  It  will  be  skb  ftoa 
the  following  table  how  liitlo  connection  thers  fass  b«a 
since  that  time  between  the  sums  expended  far  rriirf ml 
the  price  of  corn:  — 


Sum*  cxpcndM 
for  tliA  Relief 
Yeaxfl.      uf  iho  Toor. 

£. 

1801  4.017,871 

1803  4,077,891 

1811  6.65G,105 

1814  G,294,5«<1 

1815  5,418.>j46 

1816  5,:24,«39 

1817  0,910,925 

1818  7,870.801 

1819  7,516,704 

1820  7.330,256 

1821  6,959,249 

1822  6,358,702 

1823  5,772.958 

1824  5,736,H9rf 

1825  5.7^'6/JS9 


Avwage 

Free  of 

Whoal  per 

Qunrler. 

S.     d. 


far  the  B«^ 
YMit.    arib«n«r. 


115 
57 
92 
72 
63 
76 
94 
83 
72 
65 
54 
43 
51 
62 
66 


11 
i 

m 

O 
1 

8 
i> 

0 
8 
3 
10 
5 
3 
9 
0 
6 


1626 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
lb31 
1832 
15-33 
1834 
1^35 

1636 
1837 
1 538 
U39 


£. 

5,928,501 
6,441.088 
6,298,008 
6,332.410 
6,829,042 
6.798,888 
7.t<36,9€3 
6,7'JU,:99 
6,.l  1 7.255 
5.526,418 

4,ri7.A30 
4,044,741 
4. 1 21.604 
4,421.714 


I.    ± 

mi 


M 
Ci 
14 

i« 
S« 

41   ! 
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The  extent  to  which  the  pauperising  of  the  lal 
Ens; land  was  carried  had  long  been  viewed  with 
had  formed  the  subject  of  many  parliaroentarr  inqinii*^  — 
without  producing  any  substantial  amendment, unt  J. ■ 
a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  crown,  consistiai 
bishops  of  London  and  Chester,  Mr.  Sturgcs  \ 

Senior,  and  five  other  gentlemen,  under  whose  uiran^  ■ 
(luiries  were  carried  on  throughout  England  andW 
the  actual  condition  of  the  labouring  data  in  e       ■ 
was  ascertained  with  the  Tiew  of  showing  the  eviU  m       •> 
isting  practice,  and  of  sug^jesting  some  remedy.  TbeJ       '* 
this  inquiry  was  exceedingly  threat,  but  in  a  eoai 
short  time  a  Re;  ort  was  pre»ented  by  the  roromimoi 
completely  explained  tlie  0))eraiio'n  of  the  law       mai 
tered,  wilii  its  etfects  upon  different  rlsiiiM,  Um  - 
remedial  measures.   This  Report  was  pieoontod  is  J 
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1834,  and  was  followed  by  the  passing,  in  August,  1834, 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  in  which  the  principal 
recommendations  of  the  commissioners  were  emboaied. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  law  are— the  appointment  of 
a    central  board  of  three   commissioners  for  the  general 
superintendence  and  control  of  all  bodies  charged  with  the 
management   of  funds  for  the  relief  of  the   poor.    The 
further  appointment  of  nine  assistant-commissioners, each 
one  of  whom  should  be  attached  to  some  particular  district, 
in  order  to  carry  out  practically  the  orders  of  the  central 
board ;  the  whole  to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  home  department.    The  administration 
of  relief  to  the  poor  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  make  rules  and\egu1ations  for  the  purpose, 
which  are  binding  upon  all  the  local  bodies.    They  are  em- 
powered to  order  workhouses*to  be  built,  hired,  altered,  or 
enlarged,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  board  of 
guardians.  One  very  important  power  given  to  them  is  that  of 
uniting  several  parishes  for  the  purposes  of  a  more  effective 
and  economical  administration  of  poor  relief,  but  so  that  the 
actual  charge  in  respect  of  its  own  poor  is  defrayed  by  each 
parish.    These  united  parishes,  or  unions,  are  managed  by 
boards  of  guardians  annually  elected  by  the  rate-payers  of 
the  various  parishes,  but  the  masters  of  workhouses  and 
Dther  paid  oflicers  are  under  the  orders  of  the  commissioners, 
ind    removable   by  them.    The  system  of  paying  wages 
[Mirtly  out  of  poor-rates  is  discontinued,  and  except  in  extra- 
>rdinary  cases,  as  to  which  the  commissioners  arc  the  judges, 
•elief  is  only  to  be  given  to  able-bodied  persons  or  to  their 
hm  ilies  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse.   Another  branch 
>f  the  poor-law,  which  was  materially  altered  by  the  act  of 
1834,  was  that  relating  to  illegitimate  children.    The  system 
)f  relief  w  hich  was  previously  followed  was  so  far  from  acting 
IS  a  check  on  bastardy,  that  it  was  actually  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  it.     On  the  birth  of  a  bastard  child,  the  parish  offi- 
»rs  generally  obtained  an  order  of  affiliation  upon  the  puta- 
tive father,  and  the  money  paid  under  that  order  was  often 
ibusively  received  by  the  mother.     In  this  manner  a  woman 
3f  loose  habits  was  placed  in  more  comfortable  circumstances 
than  a  virtuous  woman;  she  was  even  sought  in  marriage 
is  a  prize,  while  a  widow  with  an  equal  number  of  children, 
baving   no   such  allowance,   had  no  chance  of  making  a 
second  marriage.     Under  the  new  law,  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining orders  upon  putative  fathers  are  diminished,  the 
ither  and  child  are  generally  relieved  in  the  workhouse, 
uid  the  money  paid  under  the  order  is  always  received  by 
:he  parish-officers  and  accounted  for  by  them.    The  opera- 
ion  of  this  part  of  the  law  may  have  been  productive  of 
lardship  in  some  cases,  and  it  is  objected  that  it  sets  little 
'estraint  on  the  male ;  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to 
lirainish  in  a  sensible  degiee  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
►irths  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  this  very  important 
tatute,  which,  upon  a  careful  review  of  all  the  facts  which 
lave  been  ascertained  before  and  since  its  enactments,  may 
»e  said  to  have  answered  the  ends  proposed.  In  some  of 
ts  minor  details  it  may  still  be  susceptible  of  improvement, 
^jt  it  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  judgment  and  sagacity 
f  those  who  suggested  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  of 
hose  who  have  carried  them  into  operation,  when  we  state 
hat  the  law  has  now  been  in  operation  for  more  than  five 
tjars ;  that  it  has  encountered  great  opposition ;  and  yet 
hat  it  has  been  found  adapted  to  nearly  every  emergency 
hat  has  occurred. 

The  number  of  unions  formed  and  declared  under  the 
*oor  Law  Amendment  Act,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
st  of  May,  1839,  was  587,  including  13,641  parishes,  with  a 
opulation  of  11,751,345  souls.  The  saving  in  money 
ffected  by  this  reform  is  not  its  most  important  feature, 
Ithough  the  benefit  on  that  score  will  scarcely  be  denied, 
f  the  expenditure  of  1839  be  compared  with  that  of  1834, 
he  year  which  immediately  preceded  the  operation  of  the 
ct,  it  will  appear  that  the  diminution  amounted  to  1,895,540/., 
r  i30  per  cent.,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  select  for  such  acom- 
arison  either  1834,  when  the  previous  inquiries  of  the 
ommissioners  had  already  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public 
pon  the  subject,  and  had  forced  those  by  whom  the  parish 
unds  were  administered  to  adopt  measures  of  economy,  or 
939,  in  which  the  high  price  of  every  kind  of  provisions 
nd  the  consequent  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  labour  had 
lecessarily  added  to  the  number  of  claimants  for  relief  and 
o  the  extent  of  their  demands.  If,  in  consideration  of  these 
acts,  we  compare  the  expenditure  of  1837  wHb  thut  of  1833, 
P.  C  No.  1080. 


in  which  two  years  the  price  of  provisions  was  nearly  the 
same,  it  will  appear  that  tue  saving  amounted  to  2,746,058/., 
or  more  than  40  per  cent.  Under  the  former  administra 
tion  of  the  law  it  had  been  customary  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  farmers  to  discharge  their  labourers  in  the 
winter,  at  which  season  they  and  their  families  became 
wholly  chargeable  to  the  parish.  This  custom  no  longer 
prevails.  Labourers,  being  unable  to  obtain  that  kind  of 
relief  without  entering  the  poor-house  and  submitting  to  its 
regulations,  now  refuse  to  work  at  any  season  for  those  who 
will  not  continue  to  employ  them  throughout  the  year,  and 
by  this  means  the  burthen  is  so  far  thrown  upon  those  who 
ought  to  bear  it.  The  good  effect  of  this  change  is  further 
experienced  in  the  greater  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  soil,  and  its  consequent  improved  productiveness,  which 
is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland  has 
long  been  a  reproach  to  the  legislation  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Act  1  &  2  Victoria, 
c.  56,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  31st  July, 
1838,  no  provision  had  been  made  by  law  for  the  relief  of  the 
helpless  or  the  destitute  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
evils  of  poverty  had  long  reached  to  such  a  height  as  to  defy 
the  efforts  of  private  benevolence,  and  misery  of  tl^e  most 
appaling  kind  was  of  such  universal  occurrence,  that  it 
had  almost  ceased  to  excite  commiseration  or  sympathy. 
Apart  from  all  private  and  individual  hardship,  there  re- 
sulted this  public  evil,  that  the  possession  of  land,  the  only 
sure  resource  against  starvation,  became  a  matter  of  such 
urgent  necessity,  that  the  peasants  bid  against  one  another 
to  obtain  it,  until  the  produce  beyond  the  rent  was  barely 
sufficient  for  their  sustenance,  while  the  mode  of  cultivation 
was  such  as  to  keep  the  soil  far  below  its  productive  powers. 
This  evil  still  exists  in  nearly  its  full  strength,  and  it  will 
be  many  years  before  any  considerable  progress  can  be 
made  in  effecting  a  remedy,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  which  affords  re- 
lief against  destitution  by  other  means  than  the  possession 
of  land.  The  introduction  of  the  system  into  Ireland  is 
yet  too  recent  to  justify  any  opinion  as  to  its  success. 
Up  to  the  25th  of  March,  1839,  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners had  succeeded  in  forming  twenty- two  unions, 
comprising  an  extent  of  2,950,163  statute  acres,  with  a  po- 
pulation, according  to  the  returns  of  1831,  amounting  to 
1,517,344;  and  arrangements  had  been  made  for  declarinff 
eighteen  other  unions,  extending  over  2,453,274  acres,  and 
having  a  population  of  1,140,213.  In  April,  1840,  more 
than  100  unions  had  been  formed  by  the  commissioners  in 
Ireland ;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  whole  of 
that  country  will  have  been  divided  into  unions  before  the 
end  of  1840. 

One  important  consequence  which  has  resulted  from  the 
better  management  of  the  poor,  and  which  is  calculated  to 
produce  an  important  effect  on  their  future  condition,  is  the 
adoption  of  plans  for  the  training  ^nd  instructing  of  children 
resident  in  workhouses.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
unamended  law  little  or  nothing  was  done  towards  this  object, 
and  in  almost  everv  case  the  child  whose  misfortune  it  was  to 
be  brought  up  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  continued  through 
life  dependent  upon  others  for  subsistence,  and  often  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  systematic  dishonesty.  Moral  criminality 
in  such  cases  might  be  more  fairly  chargeable  against  so- 
ciety, which  bad  neglected  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the 
young  pauper's  habits,  than  against  the  individual  delin- 
quent ;  ana  society  has  paid  dearly  for  the  neglect  The 
system  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  training  which 
has  been  to  some  extent  engrafted  upon  the  administration 
of  the  amended  law,  is  calculated  to  bring  up  the  children 
of  the  workhouse  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  It  has 
been  well  observed  in  a  Report  on  this  subject  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Kay,  that '  the  state  is  in  loco  parentis  to  the  pauper 
children  who  have  no  natural  guardians,  and  the  interest 
it  has  in  the  right  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  may  be 
illustrated  by  supposing  the  government  bad  determined  to 
require  direct  instead  of  indirect  service  in  return  for  edu- 
cation. If  the  army  and  navy  were  recruited  by  the  work- 
house children,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
the  state  to  rear  a  race  of  hardy  and  intelligent  men — in- 
structed  in  the  duties  of  their  station— taught  to  fear  God 
and  honour  the  queen.  The  state  has  not  less  interest, 
though  it  may  be  less  apparent,  in  supplying  the  merchant 
service  with  sailors,  and  the  farms  ana  the  manufactories  of 
the  country  with  workmen,  and  the  households  of  the  upper 
'  \ou  XVli.-2  U 
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tnd  middle  dassM  witb  domeitic  icrvanU :  it  has  tha  most 
positive  tnd  direct  interest  in  adopting  measures  to  prevent 
the  rearing  of  a  race  of  prostitutes  and  felons.  It  may  be 
questionable  how  far  it  would  be  proper  to  permit  the  pau- 
per children  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  to  train  them  accordingly ;  but  the  dut^  of  rearing 
these  children  in  religion  and  industry,  and  of  imparting  to  t 
them  such  an  amount  of  secular  knowledge  as  may  fit  them  | 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  station,  cannot  be  doubted.' 

PAUSA'NIAS.  son  of  Cleombrotus,  was  of  that  royal 
house  in  Sparta  which  traced  its  descent  from  Eurynthenes. 
Aristotle  calls  him  '  king,'  but  he  only  governed  as  the 
eoustn-german  and  guardian  of  Pleistarcnus,  who  succeeded 
to  the  tbrone  on  the  death  of  Leonidas.* 

Pausanias  comes  principally  into  notice  as  commander  of 
the  Grecian  army  at  the  battle  of  Platna.  The  SparUn 
contingent  had  been  delayed  as  long  as  was  possible,  but 
owing  to  the  representations  made  bv  the  Athenian  ministers 
at  Lacedsemon,  it  was  at  last  despatched,  though  not  until  the 
Persians  had  advanced  into  BcDOtia.  This  delay  had  however 
one  good  effect,  that  of  taking  the  Argives  by  surprise,  and 
defeating  their  design  of  intercepting  any  troops  hostile  to 
Persia,  which  might  march  through  their  territory.  The 
Spartans,  under  the  command  of  Pausanias,  got  safe  to  the 
Isthmus,  met  the  Athenians  at  Bleusis,  and  ultimately  took 
up  that  position  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Platsea. 

The  result  is  well  known.  Pausanias,  elated  by  his  suc- 
cess, took  all  methods  of  showing  his  own  unfitness  to  en- 
joy good  fortune.  Being  sent  with  twenty  ships,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederates,  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  liy  his  overbearing  conduct  he  dis- 
gusted the  Greekii  unaer  his  command,  and  particularly 
those  Asiatic  Greeks  who  had  lately  revolted  from  Persian 
rule.  To  bis  oppression  he  added  an  affectation  of  Eastern 
luxury ;  and  what  we  know  of  Spartan  manners  seems  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no  mixture  could  possibly  be 
more  repugnant  to  persons  accustomed  at  once  to  Persian 
elegance  and  Ionic  refinement,  than  a  clumsy  imitation 
of  both,  such  as  the  conduct  of  Pausanias  probably  pre- 
sented. Prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  of 
the  Ionic  race,  was  also  active ;  intrigues  commenced,  the 
Athenians  encouraged  them,  and  Pausanias  was  recalled. 

Much  criminality  was  imputed  to  him  by  those  Greeks 
who  came  to  Sparia  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  his  conduct 
was  clearly  more  like  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  than 
of  regular  military  command.  He  was  acooroingly  put  on 
triaL  Private  and  public  charges  was  brought  against  him ; 
from  the  former  ne  was  acquitted,  but  nis  Medism  (or 
leaning  to  Persia)  seemed  to  be  clearly  proved.  Dorcis  was 
sent  in  his  place,  but  the  Spartan  supremacy  had  received  its 
death-blow,  and  thenceforward  Lacedaemon  interfered  only 
sparingly  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  with  Persia. 
Pausanias  however,  with  the  feelings  of  a  disappointed  man, 
wont  in  a  private  capacity  to  the  Hellespont,  on  pretence 
of  joining  the  army.  After  the  taking  of  Byzantium, 
which  happened  during  his  command,  be  had  winked  at 
the  escape  of  Persian  fugitives  of  rank,  and  by  means  of 
an  accomplice  had  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  Persian  monarcli, 
eontaining  an  offer  to  subjugate  Greece  to  his  dominion, 
and  subjoining  the  modest  request  of  his  daughter  to  wife. 
A  favourable  answer  had  elatCKl  him  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
disgust  tba  allies  in  the  manner  already  stated.  On  his 
second  journey  he  was  forcibly  prevented  from  entering 
Bvxantium.  upon  which  he  retired  to  a  city  in  the  Troad. 
There  too  his  conduct  was  unfavourably  reported  at  home, 
and  a  messenger  was  despatched  with  orders  for  his  imme- 
diate return,  under  threats  of  a  declaration  of  war  against 
him.  Pausanias  returned,  but  it  was  still  bard  to  bring 
home  any  definite  charge  against  him,  and  the  Spartans 
were  shy  of  adducing  any  but  the  strongest  evidence.  At 
last  however  one  of  his  emissaries  having  discovered  that  be 
was,  like  all  his  predecessors,  tlio  bearer  of  orders  for  his 
own  death,  as  well  as  of  his  master's  treason,  denounced 
him  to  the  Enhori.  By  their  instructions,  this  slave  took 
sanctuary,  and  through  a  partition  made  by  a  preconcerted 
plan  in  a  hut  where  he  had  found  refuge,  tbey  had  the 
opportunity  of  bearing  Pausanias  acknowledge  his  own 
treason,  during  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  his  refractory  mes- 
senger. ThoEphori  proceeded  to  arrest  Pausanias,  but  a 
hint  from  one  of  their  number  enabled  him  to  make  his 
escape  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  of  the  Braxen  House,  only 

*  TlMCTdUM  homtvw  hM  an  •ifmaioa  (i,,IMi)  which 


however  to  suffer  a  more  lingering  dcatb.  Ha 
in  the  temple,  and,  when  on  the  brink  of  starvalioB, 
out  to  die  (B.C.  467).  By  such  means  Spartan  supcmitiia 
was  satisfied,  and  the  actors  in  tlie  trag^y  held  tkemsritv 
innocent  of  sacrilege.  Thirty-five  years  after,  a  eoMstf 
arose  on  this  very  point.    [Pbriclbs.] 

The  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  still  eontuiii»  tUhaaA 
sadly  mutilated,  the  brazen  tripod  which  PausaniM  M- 
cated  at  Delphi,  with  an  inscription  to  the  •ffeet  thai  it  w 
in  gratitude  for  having  destroyed  the  Persian  hoaL 

(Thucyd.,  i.  132,  &c.;  Gibbon's  DetUne  amd  Ml^  Ar 
Roman  Empire^  vol.  iti.,  ch.  17,  p.  22»  od.  Bvo.  aole;  ■! 
Clarke's  Travel*,  ii.,  p.  68.) 

PAUS  A'Nl  AS.the  autlior  of  the « DeseriplM  or  ItiMmy 
of  Greece'  ('  EXXaJoc  nipiiyriimc).  appeara.  accwJi^  to  ks 
own  account,  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lydia  (v.  IIL  H;  bat 
the  passage  cited  hardly  proves  this.  Litilier  ■nthinn  m 
known  of  bim,  except  what  may  be  collected  Iraai  las  own 
work.  The  '  Description  of  Greece '  oonaiiU  of  In  hacks : 
the  first  contains  the  description  of  Attica  and  Kapos; 
the  second,  Corinthia,  Sicyon,  Phlioa.  and  Aipibi;  ik 
third,  Laconica ;  the  fourth,  Measenia ;  the  fifUk  ani  rink, 
Elis;  the  seventh,  Ach»a ;  the  eighth.  Arcadia;  the 
BoBotia ;  and  the  tenth,  Phocis. 

It  appears  (h>m  incidental  notieea  in  the  vork.  ikd 
sanias  not  only  visited  the  places  which  he  hM  dr~ 
bat  also  manv  other  remote  parts.  He  miul  base 
the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  Libya  (is.  16»  1);  at  (^ 
Crete ;  in  the  island  of  Delos  (ix.  40,  3)  ;  at  Gapna  inl 
pania  (v.  12,  3) ;  and  at  Rome  (viiL  46,  5X  A  ti 
who  visited  all  these  pUces  must  have  viaitcd  many 
Pausanias  made  his  tour  of  Greece  in  the  tine  eTAiil 
Pius.  In  speaking  of  the  Odeion  of  Herodca,  he  ssfi  Atf 
he  had  not  descrioed  it  in  his  account  of  Attiea  (I),  k^ 
cause  it  was  not  built  when  he  waa  writing  tlut  part  sf  In 
work  (vii.  20,  6).  Herodes  died  in  Attkn  aboat  tha  eid 
of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. 

The  work  of  Pausanias  is  different  sc 

of  Strabo :  it  contains  no  general  apuicaA  um 

of  the  surface  of  the  country ;   it  ■«  «      ir         n 
only.    He  describes  each  place  as  he  ou      i  i 

object  in  each  place  in  the  order  in  wLsk^ 
him.    His  description  is  minute  and  gen^i,      « 
he  seems  to  have  busied  himself  aa  a  man  w 
were  making  an  inventorv  or  catalogue    Then      ■ 
to  set  off  the  things  whicn  ho  describes  bj  an>  mJ 
language ;  and  yet  such  is  the  power  of  beai 
when  portrayed  in  the  simplest  wordi^  |]  ■■ 

descriptions  are  beautiful  merely  by  virtneof  mm  wm 
objects  described.  Buildings,  monumental  at)      NkhM 
ings  were  the  chief  objects  which  he  has  r 
nection  with  them  he  collected  and  records,  mm      ■■» 
and  mythological  stories  in  abundance.     Netm«i 
rivers,  mountains,  caves,  are  also  noticed  in  hai 
but  nearly  always  in  connection  with  the 
attached  to  them.    Yet  he  was  a  oarefut  w«mb«« 
phenomena,  and  many  curious  fkcta  of  this  kind 
through  his  work.    In  describing  a  kind  of 
coyxtrifc)  which  was  much  used  in  the  buildii        ■ 
he  observes  that  it  is  very  white,  softer  thai.  «.« 
and  full  of  sea- shells  (i.  44, 6).    In  another  | 
ho  has  some  curious  remarks  on  earthouakOTb 
also  abounds  in  historical  facts,  many  of  i      ek 
ingly  valuable.    He  not  unfrcquently  d  ■ 

aHcr  the  manner  of  Herodotus,  whom'  ht     iwnbM 
degree,  and  consequently  a  man  will  find  in  hia  i 
curious  matter  that  he  would  never  expect 
Pausanias  was  superstitious,  and  it  would  be  1      i « 
antient  usage,  howe%*er  absurd,  which  be  dw«»  i 
with  respect.    This  work  containa  an  inexbt 
sure  of  facts,  historical,  topographical,  and        %mm 
its  value    and    accuracy  as  a    topographicab 
have  been  well  tested  by  some  of  our  own  eooi 
pecially  Leake.    The  style  of  Pauaaniaa  baa        ■ 
censured  as  obscure,  and  his  aentencee  aa  iU  < 
There  is  some  truth  in  this ;  but  if  we  dednet 
that  are  corrupt,  and  some  that  are  acareely  intca      mt 
out  ocular  view  of  the  places  described,  it  can  Im 
that  he  is  a  difficult  writer  to  those  i     >  bairo  ak         ■ 

Pausanias,  in  his  numerous  aoomi       of  vobbv  nd 
although  he  seems  to  have  described  %% 
and  indiscriminately  all  that  came 
us  nuiny  notices  of  the  highest  falne; 
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>ortant  productions  of  antient  minting  would  be 
J  us  merely  by  name  but  fbr  nit  circumstantial 
the  great  works  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi  ('  Pbocica,* 
and  the  paintings  by  various  artists  in  the  Poeoile 
3,  and  others  of  minor  importance, 
gh  Pausanias  made  his  tour  of  Greece  nearly  five 
years  afler  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  art, 
ithstanding  the  extensive  system  of  plunder  vhich 
.  carried  on  for  centuries,  be  still  found  several 
ttpecimens  of  painting ;  and  of  sculpture,  probably 
the  more  durable  and  less  portable  nature  of  the 
used  in  that  art,  he  found  a  much  greater  number. 
amed  altogether  about  two  hundred  artists  of  all 
ns:  nine  only  however  are  painters  of  great  fknie, 
js,  Micon,  Pansenus,  Euphranor,  Parrhasius*  Ni- 
lies,  Pausias,  and  Protogenes.  The  proportion  of 
is  much  greater,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned: 
otices  of  works  of  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  Polydeitus, 
Taucydes,  Calarais,  Onatas,  Scopes,  PrezitdeSy  Lj- 
id  others.  Though  Pausanias,  in  matters  of  art* 
nly  not  a  critic,  yet  perhaps  in  no  instanee  doii 
nd  an  obscure  with  a  celebrated  name^  his  atten- 
irs  to  have  been  generally  engroued  by  the  parte 
of  what  he  describes,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  bv  the 
composition,  or  any  of  the  higher  merits  of  art. 
3ecn  adduced  as  a  serious  ol(jection  to  his  work; 
from  that,  it  rather  enhances  its  value  than  other- 
usanias  has  described  impartiallv  all  that  he  saWa 
listinction  of  either  style  or  sonool ;  whereas  ao 
)ably,  or  even  a  connoisseur,  biassed  by  the  pnju- 
Ills  own  peculiar  education,  would  have  selected 
which  might  have  happened  to  coincide  with  hie 
neglecting  everything  else  as  unworthvof  noticeb 
handing  down  only  a  very  partial  ana  imperfeet 
Certainly  no  such  objection  can  be  made  10  the 
Pausanias.  On  the  contrary,  somewhat  more  of 
uld  have  been  desirable  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
ortant  works ;  *  but  the  minute  ana  aompulous 
says  Fuseli.  '  with  which  he  examined  what  Ml 
own  eye,  amply  makes  up  for  what  he  majf  want 
i  or  of  judgmeot  His  description  of  the  ptcturei 
otus  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  Jupiter  of  Pbidits  at 
V.  1 0),  are  perhaps  superior  to  all  that  might  have 
n  by  men  of  more  assuming  powers,  mines  of  in- 
and  inestimable  legacies  to  our  arts/  (Introduo- 
ks,  vol.  ii.) 

t  edition  of  Pausanias  is  that  of  Venice^  l^lfii  fBtl^ 
\  said  to  be  very  incorrectly  printed.  An  edition* 
Xylander  and  finished  by  Sylburg,  was  printed  at 
,  1683.  fol.,  and  again  at  Hanau,  1613.  The  ^ 
Kiihn,  Leipzig,  1696,  fol.,  is  accompanied  with 
translation  of  Romolo  Amaseo.  which  fiiet  ap- 
Rome,  1547.  4to.  The  edition  of  Siebelis,  i  voia, 
:ig.  1 828,  contains  a  corrected  text  and  the  trans- 
om aseo  improved,  with  an  elaborate  oommentarv 
ete  index.  The  edition  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  l82o- 
Is.  8vo.,  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Ptiris  MS.,  1410, 
instance  in  which  the  editor  has  not  notioedhia 
from  that  text:  this  edition  has  a  very  good  index, 
Srerman  translation,  by  Wiedaschi  appeared  at 
1826-1828.  The  best  French  translation  is  by 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Thomas Taylor» 
ator  of  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
IAS,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  after  he  had  learned  the 
of  his  art  from  his  father  Brietes.  Studied  ei^ 
the  school  of  Parophilus,  where  he  was  tbefflilow- 
Vpelles  and  Mclanthius.  Pausias  was  the  first 
110  acquired  a  great  name  for  encaustic  with  the 
he  excelled  particularly  in  the  management  of  the 
his  favourite  subjects  were  small  pictures,  gene* 
Dys,  but  he  also  painted  large  compositions.  He 
■st  also  who  introduced  the  custom  of  paintinff  the 
id  walls  of  private  apartments  with  historim  and 
subjects :  the  practice  however  of  decorating  ceil- 
ly  with  stars  or  arabesque  figures  (partieuUrly 
;mples)  was  of  very  old  date. 
.  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  paintings  of  Po« 
at  Thespian,  which  had  greatly  suiSered  throufh 
he  was  luds^ed  inferior  to  his  antient  predeeeeaor, 
n tended  with  weapons  not  his  own ;  ne  generally 
ith  the  cestrum,  but  the  paintings  of  Polvgnotua 
the  pencil,  which  Pausias  consequently  %w  «Md 
stance. 


The  moat  ttooni  work  of  Pamsiae  wai  theeafirifiee  of  tn 
ox,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  was  in  the  hall  of  PomiMy, 
In  this  picture  the  ox  was  foreahortened,  but  to  ahow  the 
animal  to  fhll  advantage,  the  painter  judiciously  threw  hie 
shadow  upon  a  part  of  tne  surrounding  crowd,  and  he  added 
to  the  eifeot  bv  painting;  a  dark  ox  upon  a  light  ground. 

Plausias  in  nia  vouth  loved  a  native  of  his  own  city,  Qlf* 
eera,  who  earned  her  livelihood  by  making  garlanda  at 
flowers  and  wreaths  of  roaes,  which  led  him  into  eompetitiaQ 
with  her,  and  he  eventually  acquired  great  akill  in  ttower 
painting.  A  portrait  of  Glycera  with  a  garland  of  flowers 
was  reckoned  amongst  his  maaterpieees ;  a  copy  of  it  waa 
purehased  by  L.  Lucullus  at  Athens,  at  the  great  price  d 
two  talents  (about  432/.).  This  picture  waa  oaUed  the 
'Stephaneplocoa,*  or  gariand  wreaUier.  Pausias  was  re- 
proaehed  by  his  rivals  as  being  a  slow  painter,  but  he 
silenced  the  censure  by  completing  a  picture  of  a  boy,  in 
his  oam  style,  in  a  single  day,  which  en  that  account  waa 
ealled  the '  Hemeresiosj;  or*  work  of  a  day.  (FUny»  iStf. 
NiU^  xxxT.  11,  40.) 

Fausanias  mentions  two  pictures  by  Pausias  atEpidaarua» 
the  one  aCupid  with  a  lyre  in  hb  hand,  his  bow  and  arrowi 
lying  by  his  aide ;  the  other,  the  figure  of  Methe,  or  drunks 
enness,  drinking  out  of  a  glass,  through  which  his  face  was 
seen  (ii.  27).  Pliny  mentiona  two  pupila  of  Pausiaa,  his  mm 
Aristolaus.  a  painter  '  e  severissimia,'  and  a  certain  Meoho* 
panes,  who  was  distinguished  for  a  high  finish  and  an  es« 
eessive  use  of  yellow :  he  was  also  hard  in  colouring,  y«t  hm 
had  his  admirers  notwithstanding  these  peouliaritieik  W# 
nay  oollect  ftom  the  allusion  of  Hocaee  iioL  iL  7,  90)  thai 
the  piotures  of  Plausias  were  well  known  at  aom^. 

PAUSE.    rO»4TWr.J 

PAU'SSluA,  a  Hamuy  of  Gdleopteroua  inseet%  the  pve* 
eise  affinities  of  which  have  net  yet  been  satiafiietnri^y 
determined.  By  Jistreille  the  P^^usei  are  riaoed  betweeo 
the  Seolytiim  and  the  Boitrifihidm;  but  Mr.  Weatseod 
(who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  group  ef  beeUee 
and  has  published  a  voncgraph  on  them  in  the  si«leentli 
volume  of  the  'Linnean  Tranaaotiona')  is  of  opinion  thai 
the  Peusaidie  poasees  affinities  with  the  Trogositarii,  and  m» 
etill  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Cucuiidie. 

These  insects  aie  usually  of  small  ais«b  the  laigeetknova 
apeoies  being  less  than  half  an  inoh  in  kngtlu  and  tbeir 
eolouring  aanerally  eonaiata  of  various  shadee  of  brown,  and 
they  are  not  unfre(|uent]y  adorned  With  black  markings-  Tbt 
fi»rm  of  the  body  is  generally  ahoit,  rather  broad,  andsomie* 
what  denreesed;  m  head,  in  most  of  the  apeeies,  is  finag 
(l>.  not  oidden  by  the  thorax),  and  joined  to  the  thorax  bf 
%  kind  of  neek.  the  thorax  it  narrower  than  the  elytaa.  aai 
is  almost  always  divided  traoeversely  near  the  middle 
by  an  indentation«  in  whioh  eaae  the  Ibre  pert  ia  usuaUj 
broader  ihan  the  hinder,  nrodttoed  at  the  aides  ao  aa  to 
ibrm  pro^Mting  angles;  tne  elytra  are  rather  aofU  and 
in  most  of  the  apeeiea  are  of  aubquadrate  foou  truoeated  al 
the  apext  and  leaving  expoeed  the  terminal  segment  of  the 
abdomen ;  tbe  outer  posterior  angle  ofikM  erytra  iagenenUy 
ftimiahed  with  a  ameJI  tubercle.  The  legs  aee  in  moat  ape* 
ems  broad  and  eompreaaed,  and  of  moderate  length;  tbe  tami 
are  five-jointed  in  aom^  and  appaiently  in  otfim  there  aw 
but  Ibttr.  The  antennm  are  remarkable  for  their  lai]p^  aiaa 
and  euriona  forma;  in  moat  of  tbe  apeoiee  ther  eoneiet  ef  a 
Uq^e  inflated  elubi  aboot  equal  in  eiao  to  the  need  and  tho- 
rax taken  togetheib  and  varying  ia  form  e<wwiding  to  tha 
apeeiea;  tbe  most  oemmoQ  form  of  this  knob  ia  that  eC aft 
ofal  moca  or  leas  akmgated.  and  with  an  angular  yndeeliw 
on  the  enter  aide  at  the  base;  tbia  elnb  >  joined  bf  a 
emaller  joint  to  the  head. 

Between,  twenty  and  thirty  speeiee  eC  thia  iHally  art 
known,  amat  portion  of  whieh  ana  fignnd  end  deairibei 
by  Mr.  westwood  ia  the  monogiaifc  nefota  aUudad  te^  aad 
in  a  aun>lement  to  thia  monegranh  puhliahed  in  the  aeaoad 
volume  of  the  *Transartiona  of  the  Katoaaolegieal  8eeie^ 
to  wbich  work*  the  reader  ia  raforved  for  a  mere  detailed 
aeoount  of  tbeee  vaiy  enrioua  inseeta  Of  their  habita 
little  la  known;  they  are  oenfiaad  to  the  Old  WoiU.  and 
almoet  entirdy  to  the  tropieal  portiona.  They  ait  aaU  ta 
be  noetnraalt  and  are  aappoeed  to  live  in  wood  or  aadertba 
barkoftraee:  meet  of  tlia  speaimena  in  eebinete  hafa  heea 
found  in  newly*btiilt  beuaea.  One  apeeiea  ia  aaidt  «bea 
touehedt  to  make  diaahaigea  of  aoaie  volatila  flnidt  in  Iha 
soma  manner  at  tha  speniea  oiBnMnm. 
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tarthruit  and  Trochoidewt.  In  the  first  tliroe  of  these  ge- 
nera the  antennoD  are  two-jointed,  and  the  abdomen  b  of  a 
quadrate  form. 

Tlie  genus  Paussus  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
ocelli  on  tiie  head,  and  by  the  ultimate  joint  of  the  labial 
palpi  being  elongated. 

In  Hylotorui  iho  head  is  furnished  with  two  ocelli,  and 
this  genus  moreover  differs  from  Paussui  in  having  the  head 
immersed  in  the  thorax ;  the  great  club  of  the  antenna  is 
thickest  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  curved  and  pointed  at 
the  opposite  extreiaity. 

Piatyrhopalus  has  all  the  essential  characters  of  Pans- 
nts,  but  differs  in  having  the  joints  of  the  labial  palpi 
equal. 

In  the  genus  Cerapterus  the  antennoc  arc  large,  broad, 
and  compressed,  and  appear  to  be  composed  of  ten  joints, 
most  of  which  are  very  distinct ;  the  terminal  joint  is  the 
largest ;  the  preceding  joints  (if  we  except  the  basal  one) 
are  transverse  and  all  of  equal  width. 

In  Pentaplatarthrui  the  antennae  gradually  increase  in 
size  from  tne  base  to  the  apex,  and  are  composed  of  six 
joints.  The  basal  joint  is  longer  than  broad;  tne  second  is 
transverse;  the  three  following  joints  are  nearly  equal 
in  width  and  length,  and  the  terminal  joint  is  almost 
spherical. 

The  genus  Trochoideut  differs  from  all  the  preceding 
genera  in  having  an  ovate  form  of  body ;  the  thorax  is  rather 
narrower  than  the  elytra  ;  its  sides  are  rounded,  the 
broadest  part  in  front,  and  there  is  apparently  no  trans- 
verse indentation.  The  head  is  large  and  rounded,  and 
deeply  inserted  in  the  thorax.  The  antenna)  are  composed 
of  two  small  basal  joints,  which  are  longer  than  broad,  and 
terminate  in  a  large  oval  club.  The  legs  are  more  slender 
than  in  other  species  of  this  family,  and  the  tarsi  are  repre- 
sented as  having  only  four  joints. 

PAUW,  CORNELIUS,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1739, 
studied  at  Gintingen,  and  was  afterwards  made  canon  of 
Xanten,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  He  applied  himself  to 
literature,  and  wrote  several  works  in  French  on  the  history 
and  physiology  of  various  nations  and  countries.  His 
'  Recnerches  historiqucs  sur  Ics  Americains'  contain  some 
curious  information,  many  sensible  reflections,  and  also 
many  unsupported  assertions  set  forth  in  a  dogmatic  tone. 
Pauw  had  not  visited  America,  and  his  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  collect  all  the  passages  which  he  could  And  in  other 
writers,  and  u  hich  could  support  some  preconceived  opinion 
of  his  concerning  the  great  inferiority  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  its  productions,  and  its  native  races.  (Pemety, 
DUseriation  sur  PAmSrique  et  lt*s  Americains  contre  les 
Pecherches  historiques  de  M.  de  Pauw,  which  is  found  at 
the  end  of  some  editions  of  Pauw*s  work.)  In  his  chapter 
on  Paraguay,  Pauw  shows  himself  particularly  lM>stile  to  the 
Jesuits.  His  *  Recherches  sur  les  Grecs,*  in  which  he  had 
better  guides,  is  written  with  greater  sobriety  of  judgment ; 
but  even  in  this  work,  his  dogmatic  spirit  is  perceptible. 
Pauw  published  also  *  Recherches  sur  les  Egyntiens  et  les 
Chinois.'  The  French  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
vasion of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  deprived  Pauw  of  his  peace  of 
mind.  He  became  dejected,  and  burnt  all  his  papera,  among 
others  his  '  Recherches  sur  les  Germains,'  wliich  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works,  but  which  was 
never  printed.     He  died  at  Xanten,  in  1 7U9. 

Another  member  of  the  same  family,  John  Cornelius 
Pauw,  born  at  Utrecht  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  published  editions  of 
several  Greek  classics,  and  wrote  notes  on  Pindar,  and  also 
a  '  Diatriba  de  Alea  Veterum.* 

PAUXI.     [Cracid.*,  vol.  viii.,  p.  129.] 

PAVEMENT.    [Ro^Ds.i 

PAVl'A.  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  Kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  pro\ince 
of  Milan,  on  the  cast  by  that  of  Lodi,  west  by  the  Sardi- 
nian  territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Ticino,  and  on  the  south  partly  by  the  Sardinian  territory 
and  partly  by  the  duchy  of  Parma,  being  separated  from 
both  by  the  Po.  The  province  of  Pavia  is  the  smallest  of 
the  Lombard  provinces,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile, 
being  entirely  m  the  fine  plain  of  the  Po.  It  produces  corn, 
wine,  fruit,  liemp,  and  has  good  pasture  land.  The  length 
is  about  40  miles  from  nurth-west  to  souih-east,  but  the 
breadth  does  not  exceed  10  miles.  The  population  amounts 
to  107,600  inhabitants.  {Ihllettino  Staiistico  di  Milano 
lS3d.)    The  province  is  divided  into  eight  districts :  Pavia, 


Belgioioso,  Bereguardo,  Corte.  Olona,  Rotate,  Binutt,  A^ 
biate  Grasso:  r^koning  in  all  193  coinniuncft.  Thcita 
no  town  of  any  importance  except  Paviit  but  tbm  m 
numerous  large  villages.  Two  navigabU  canali^  ihc  Na- 
viglio  Grande  and  the  Can  ale  of  Pavia,  crots  the  profiam, 
and  supply  a  water  communication  between  Milan  andlU 
Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Ticino  and  Po»  and  by  the  lauv 
river  with  the  Adriatic. 

PAVPA,  THE  TOWN  OF.  is  situated  on  the  left « 
eastern  bank  of  the  Ticino,  a  few  miles  above  ita  jortiM 
with  the  Po.  A  handsome  covered  bridge  over  tbe  mv 
connects  Pavia  and  the  suburb  on  the  right  bank,  called 
Borgo  Ticino.  A  fine  street  which  croasea  the  town  ia  di 
length  leads  to  this  bridge.  The  cathedral,  vhidi  is  a  ■§. 
dcrn  structure,  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  century;  iteoauoi 
some  good  paintings:  The  oldes(  church  ia  ftiia,  anJ 
perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  is  that  of  8aa  MicWli; 
which  is  asserted  by  D'Agincourt',  Rosmini,  and  other  aau- 
quaiians,  to  have  been  built  in  the  sixth  ccniaty  of  ear 
nra ;  whilst  another  writer,  San  Quiutiuo  ( DeW  tfmnffffam 
Italiana  durante  la  Dominazione  ZrOiy ofanfie^  Bums, 
1829),  maintains  that  the  old  church  waa  burnt,  loMhtff 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  by  the  Hunpmna « 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  the 
church  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century.  SefvialgU 
curious  basso-rilievos  adorn  this  church,  as  well  la  aoae 
frescoes  of  the  age  of  Giotto.  One  of  the  nlievos  ea  the 
outer  wall  of  the  church  seems  to  lielong  to  an  early  ptdii 
of  the  Longobard  dominion  in  Italy,  when  that  natna  w 
still  Arian :  it  represents  the  annunciation  of  tba  Tupn  m 
which  the  child  is  represented  as  already  grown  up.  (Tfr 
Idry,  Voyages  en  Italie.)  If  this  be  a  correct  intefpntatia 
of  tins  monument,  it  would  go  far  to  prove  that  tbechank 
really  dates  from  the  sixth  century,  before  the  Longalndi 
forsook  the  Arian  creed  through  tlie  influence  of  I'bisd^ 
linda,  their  queen.  The  vast  church  Del  Carmine,  vluih 
was  built  in  tne  fourteenth  century,  contains  some  valmUt 
paintings.  That  of  Santa  Maria  doronata  was  built  bi  Bca- 
mante,  and  is  also  rich  in  paintings.  The  onoe  ***n^r— * 
church  of  San  Pietro  *in  Cielo  d'oro,'  noticed  by  Dutt 
(Paradiso,  x.),  as  containing  the  tomb  of  the  leaned 
Boethius,  the  minister  of  Theodoric,  haa  long  since  b«B 
suppressed,  with  the  adjoining  monastery,  and,  when  Vsleir 
visited  it  twelve  years  since,  was  used  aa  a  military  Uutt- 
house.  It  was  in  his  confinement  at  Pavia  that  Eicrthiu 
composed  his  book  'On  the  Consolations  of  PhilosofLf.* 
In  the  same  church  of  San  Pietro  was  the  mausolenn  \( 
Liutprand,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  LoaguUri 
kings,  which  has  also  disappeared. 

Pavia  is  chielly  known  for  its  university,  the  Ant  ia  Itilf. 
which,  among  its  professors  in  our  own  timci^  can  bdat:  d 
the  names  of   Scaq)a,  Volta,  Configliacchi,  BmgaateU;. 
Tamburini,  and  other  distinguished  men.    The  antTm.tv 
contains  thirteen  colleges ;  and  the  faculties  are  those  of  hv. 
medicine,  and  philosophy.    The  instruction  is  libctil  aaA 
untrammelled,  and  the  professors  are  well  mauncntri: 
several  chairs,  such  as  those  of  statistics,  diplomacf.  ha- 
tory  of  philosophy,  and    pedagogy,  hare    been  amd  if 
late  years.     Pavia  has  long  been  renowned  for  its  latfail 
and  surgical  instruction.    The  former  library  of  the  oe 
versity  was  plundered  by  the  French  in  the  waraof  Ijm 
Xll.  and  Francis  I ;  the  present  library  was  formed  iaikt 
last  century  by  Count  Firmian,  the  eulightened  lainirtff  rf 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  the  reatorar  iBi  ft* 
troness  of  tho  university.    A  museum  of  natunllirtn.a 
cabinet  of  anatomy,  and  a  botanical  garden  are  amcui  is 
it.    The  number  of  students  is  about  1400.    Thiet  ml 
leges,  Caccia,  Borromeo.and  Ghislieri,  the  first  twofbaaU 
by  the  noble  families  of  those  names,  and  tha  third  If 
Pope  Pius  v.,  support  about  120  studeula  ftatnilea^r 
The  college  Borromeo  is  a  maguificent  huilding.    Fanhv 
details  concerning  the  university  of  Pavia  are  given  in  Nek 
5  and  16  of  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.'    Pim 
contains  23.G00  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of  l&tf 
It  is  a  bi»hop*s  see,  has  a  large  hospital,  a  house  fbr  foaad- 
lings,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.     Several  palacasrf 
the  nobility  contain  galleries  of  paintinga. 

Pavia,  called  Ticinum  by  the  Roman  writera,  waa  a  tan 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  little  mention  is  made  of  it  inRosma 
history.  The  name  of  Pavia,  or  Papia,  ia  flrat  menciooid 
in  the  history  of  the  Longobards,  who  made  it  the  naAmm 
of  their  kings,  whose  palace  however  no  longer  eaitfa.  It 
went  through  the  same  vicissitudes  at  the  othw 
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{ ;  was  a  republic,  afterwards  had  its  tyrants,  then  be- 
subject  to  the  dukes  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  lastly 
under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria.  It  was 
Pavia  that  Francis  I.  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
c  troops  of  Charles  V.  in  1525.  In  the  years  1527 
528,  it  was  twice  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French, 
Iraost  entirely  depopulated.  In  1796,  after  Bonaparte 
nvaded  Lombardy,  an  insurrection  against  the  French 
out  at  Pavia,  which  was  put  down  by  force,  and  the 
given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage. 
e  miles  distant  from  Pavia,  on  the  road  to  Milan,  is 
plendid  Carthusian  monastery  suppressed  by  Joseph 
hich  had  an  income  of  about  one  million  of  livres 
)0/.).  It  was  built  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke 
Ian,  whose  monument  is  in  the  church:  the  church  is 
1  sculptures,  marble,  and  fresco  paintings. 
;  (Jertosa  di  Pavia  descritta  ed  illustrata  con  Tavole, 
irelli,  fol.,  Milan,  1823-30.) 

'V'lA  is  a  small  division  of  the  natural  order  iEscu- 

,  differing  from  yEsculus  itself  in  little  except  its  con- 

ig  petals  and  spineless  fruit.      It  consists  of  small 

3r  bushes  with  yellow  or  red  flowers,  inhaebiting  North 

ica,  and  often  cultivated  in  shrubberies  under  the 

of  the  Yellow  or  Scarlet  Horse-chesnut.    Two  spe- 

^  indica  and  Punduana,  have  also  been  found  in  the 

parts  of  India,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced 

ur  gardens.    Wiih  us  the  American  species  are  usu- 

lort-lived  and  of  no  value  for  their  timber ;  the  former 

iistance  is  probably  owing  to  their  being  grafted  upon 

mmon  horse-chesnut,  a  stock  that  does  not  suit  them. 

should   always,   if  possible,   be   raised  from  seeds, 

are  annually  imported  from  the  United  States. 

VI NG.    moADs.] 

VO  (the  Peacock),  a  constellation  of  Bayer,  which 
es  a  part  of  the  space  situated  between  Sagittarius 
le  South  Pole.     Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows: — 

1 


Character. 
(Noue  iu  liaycr.) 
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r 
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rO'NID.E,  Peacock  family,  Mr.  Swainson*s  name 
imily  of  Rasorial  birds. 

genus  Pavo  of  Linnaeus  stands  next  io  Didus [Dodo] 
Sysietna  Naturce,  and  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
rris,  which  is  followed  by  Crax,  Phasianus,  Numida, 
'irao. 

Vigors  admits  no  such  family  slS  Pavonida  into  his 
of  the  Rasores ;  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Pha- 
F,  a  family  which  does  not  exist  in  Mr.  Swaiuson*8 
.  Mr.  Vigors  enters  ihe  family  of  Phasianidte  by 
Mekagris,    leaving    the    Columbid€e    by   the 


nus 


ed  Pigeon  of  India  ( Lo;;%rM.s,  Vieill.),  which  possesses 
Dijgly  formed  leg  and  foot  of  Meleagris^  but  without 
irs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  retains  the  bill  of  Co^ 
Meleagf'is,  then,  in  conjunction  with  /ht;o,  Linn., 
lyplectro/iyTenun.,  commences  Mr.  Vigors's  group  of 
7iidce,  by  the  greater  length  of  the  hinder  toe,  in 
character  it  resembles  the  Columbidcp^  with  the  cx- 
1  of  its  being  articulated  higher  on  the  tarsus.  Lo- 
or  us,  Temm.,  and  Gallus,  Brisson,  appear  to  Mr. 
.  to  hold  an  intermediate  station  between  the  groups 
eniioncd  and  the  true  Phasianus,  which,  in  his  opi- 
urms  the  type  of  the  family.  Some  groups  deviating 
he  latter  genus  {Argus,  Temm.,  for  instance)  unite 
elves,  he  thinks,  to  Numida,  Linn.,  by  the  absence  of 


the  spur  en  the  tarsus.  The  last-mentioned  genui  re<ion- 
ducts  us,  according  to  his  views,  to  Meleagris,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  general  appearance ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
approaches  it  with  reference  to  the  integrity  of  the  tarsus, 
that  of  the  true  Meleagris  possessing  but  a  short  and  blunt 
excrescence,  which  exhibits  only  the  rudiments  of  a  spur. 
{Lirrn.  Trans,,  vol.  xiv.) 

Cuvier  makes  his  Paons  consist  of  the  true  peacocks 
(Pavo,  Linn.)  and  Lophophorus,  This  group  is  followed 
by  the  Dindons  {Meleagris,  Dnn.) ;  the  Peintades  {Numida, 
Linn.);  and  the  Faisans  {Phasianus,  Linn.,  including  the 
cocks  and  hens  {Gallus,  Briss.);  the  true  pheasants  {Pha- 
sianus Colchicus,  &c.,  including  iir^*.  Temm.) ;  the  crested 
pheasants  (Houppi/eres,  Temm.,  Phasianus  ignitus,  &c.) ; 
the  Tragopans  {Tragojmn  Satyrus,  &c.);  and  Cryptonyx. 
The  TelraonidiB  immediately  follow. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Pavonidce,  the  first  family  of 
the  order  Rasores,  according  to  his  arrangement,  consist  of 
the  genus  Pavo,  with  the  subgenera  Argus,  Polyplectron, 
and  Meleagris ;  the  genus  Phasianus,  with  the  subgenera 
Phasianus,  Nycthenierus,  and  Ceriomis  ( Tragopan) ;  the 
genus  Ga//u^;  the  genus  Lophophorus;  and  the  genus. 
Numida. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Pavoniniff  {ihe  first  subfamily^ 
of  the  Phasianid€P,  according  to  his  arrangement)  consist 
of  the  genera  Polyplectron,  Crossoptilon,  Hodgson  (type^ 
C  Tibetanus),  and  Pavo,  The  fourth  subfamily,  according 
to  the  same  author,  is  composed  of  the  genera  MeleagriSr 
Numida,  Guttera,  and  Acryllium  (type  A.  vulturinumy 
Hard w.).    {List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  1 840.) 

In  this  work,  Phasianus,  with  its  subgenera,  Tragopanr 
Gallus,  and  Euplocamus,  are  treated  of  under  the  titles 
Pheasants. 

Pavo.  (Linn.) 
Generic  Character. — Bill  convex,  rather  stout,  eurvedf 
towards  the  end,  smooth  at  the  base;  cheeks  partially 
naked;  nostrils  basal  and  open;  head  plumed  and  sur- 
mounted with  an  aigrette-like  crest ;  sixth  quill  longest ; 
tail-feathers  eighteen;  tail-coverts yery  long,  large,  and  ex- 
tensible in  the  male. 

Two  species  only  of  this  magnificent  genus  are  recorded. 
One,  Pavo  cristatus,  the  Common  Peacock,  is  universally 
well  known. 

The  head  is  surmounted  by  an  aigrette  of  four  and  twenty 
upright  feathers.  In  the  male  the  tail-coverts  consist  of 
feathers  with  loose  barbs  and  of  unequal  size,  the  upper 
ones  shortest,  each  terminated  by  numerous  eyes  or  circlets 
ofa  metallic  iridescent  brilliancy:  these  the  bird  has  the* 
power  of  erecting  into  a  circle  or  wheel,  which  presents, 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  an  object  of  dazzling  splendour 
which  sets  all  description  at  defiance.  The  female  has  the 
aigrette,  but  has  not  the  splendid  ornament  with  which^ 
the  male  is  gifted :  her  colours  generally  are  sombre. 

People  usually  talk  of  the  peacock  spreading  its  tail,  but 
the  ricn  display  is  composed,  principally,  of  the  tail-coverts.- 
White  soon  saw  the  distinction.  *  Having  to  make  a  visit  to- 
my  neighbour's  peacocks,  1  could  not,*  says  he, '  help  observ- 
ing that  the  trains  of  those  magnificent  birds  appear  by  ne 
means  to  be  their  tails,  those  long  feathers  growing  not  from 
the  uropygium,  but  all  up  their  backs.  A  range  of  short 
brown  stiff  feathers,  about  six  inches  long,  fixed  in  the  tiro- 
pygium,  is  the  real  tail,  and  serves  as  the  fulcrum  to  prop 
the  train,  which  is  long  and  top-heavy  when  set  an  end. 
When  the  train  is  up,  nothing  appears  of  the  bird  before 
but  its  head  and  necK ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  were 
those  long  feathers  fixed  only  in  the  rump,  as  may  be  seea 
by  the  turkey-cock  when  in  a  strutting  attitude.  Bya~ 
strong  muscular  vibration  these  birds  can  make  the  shafts- 
of  their  long  feathers  clatter  like  the  swords  of  a  sword- 
dancer  ;  they  then  trample  very  quick  with  their  feet,  andi 
run  backwards  towards  the  females.' 

This  species  is  spread  over  the  north  of  India  and  the* 
islands  of  Malaisia  in  its  natural  state.    It  is  the  Mohr  of 
the  Mahrattas,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes,  who  describes 
the  wild  bird  as  abundant  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts ;. 
it  is  readily  domesticated,  and  many  Hindu  temples  in  the 
Dukhun  (Deccan)  have,  be  tells  us,  considerable  flocks  of 
them.    On  a  comparison  with  the  bird  as  domesticated  in< 
Europe,  the  latter,  both  male  and  female,  was  found  by 
the  Colonel  to  be  identical  with  the  wild  bird  of  India. 

Colonel  Williamson,  in  his  account  of  peacock-shooting,, 
states  that  he  had  seen  about  the  passes  in  the  Junglctery 
district  sorpritlDg  quantities  of  wild  pea-fowls.     Whole* 
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woods  w«re  covered  with  their  heautiful  plumage,  to  vhich 
the  rising  tun  imparted  additional  hrilliancy.  Sniall  patches 
of  plain  among  tlie  long  grass,  most  of  them  cultivated,  and 
with  mustard,  then  in  bloom,  which  induced  the  birds  to 
feed,  increased  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  '  I  speak  within 
bounds,*  continues  Colonel  Williamson, '  when  I  assert  that 
there  could  not  be  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pea- 
fowls, of  various  sizes,  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  I  stood 
for  near  an  hour.' 

According  to  the  same  authority  it  is  easy  to  get  a  shot 
in  a  jungle,  but  where  the  birds  flocked  together,  which 
they  do  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty,  there  was  greater 
difiiculty.  Then  they  are  not  easily  raised,  and  run  very 
fast,  so  fast  indeed,  that  the  Colonel  doubU  whether  a  slow 
spaniel  could  make  them  take  wing.  They  fly  heavy  and 
strong,  generally  within  an  easy  shot:  if  winged  only,  they 

SsnenUly  escape  firom  their  swiftness  of  foot.  They  roost  on 
igh  trees,  into  which  they  fly  towards  dusk. 

This  is  the  roM^  (Taon)  and  rwic  (Taos)  of  the  Greeks ; 
Bwu9  and  Pavo  of  the  antient  Italians ;  Pavon,  Pavom,  and 
FaigonB  of  the  modem  Italians ;  Pinon  ot  the  French ;  and 
jyiau  of  the  Germans. 

Buflbn  and  others  say  that  the  bird  was  introduced  into 
Greece,  whence  it  has  been  spread  throughout  Europe,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Otliers  again,  with 
greater  show  of  reason,  assert  that  it  was  brought  to  Greece 
before  the  time  of  Pericles.  Certain  it  is  that  the  peacock 
is  mentioned  in  two  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  *  Achar- 
nians '  and  the  '  Birds,'  the  first  of  which  was  represented 
in  the  third  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad,  and  the  last  in  the 
seeond  year  of  the  91st.  Now  Alexandier  was  not  born  till 
the  second  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad.  Athen»us  quotes 
from  other  old  poets— Eupolis,  for  matance;  nor  does  Aris- 
totle speak  of  the  bird  in  any  other  terms  than  those  which 
would  indicate  that  it  had  become  very  well  known  wlien 
he  wrote :  '  Some  are  jealous  and  vain  like  the  peacock,' 
says  Aristotle,  when  speaking  of  the  quaUties  exhibited  by 
certain  animals.    {Hist.  Amm„l.  1.) 

Sir  Robert  Heron  gives  tlie  following  interesting  acoount 
of  the  habits  of  these  oirds  in  a  domesticated  state: — '  1814. 
— For  a  good  many  years  I  have  attended  to  the  habits  of 
Peqfowl,  and  for  the  last  eleven  have  written  down  my  ob- 
servations. I  find  the  individuals  to  differ  as  much  in 
temper  as  human  beings :  some  are  willing  to  take  eare  of 
the  young  ones  of  others,  whilst  some  have  pursued  and 
killed  them,  and  this  whether  they  had  a  brood  of  their  own 
or  not  Some  cocks  have  assisted  in  the  care  of  young  ones, 
whilst  others  have  attacked  them.  An  early  hen  frequently 
has  a  brood  herself  the  next  year.  Age  makes  no  difference 
in  the  number  of  the  brood.  I  have  had  six  from  a  hen  a 
year  old,  and  one  from  an  old  hen.  The  hens  have  fre- 
quently a  great  preference  to  a  particular  peacock.  They 
were  all  so  fund  of  an  old  pied  cock,  that  one  year,  when  he 
was  confined  in  view,  they  were  constantly  assembled  close 
to  the  trellice  walls  of  his  prison,  and  would  not  suffer  a 
japanned  peacock  to  touch  them.  On  his  being  let  out  in 
the  autumn,  the  oldest  of  the  hens  instantly  courted  him, 
and  obtained  proofs  of  his  love  in  my  presence.  The  next 
year  he  was  shut  up  in  a  stable,  ana  the  hens  then  all 
courted  his  rival ;  for  the  advances  in  these  birds  are  always 
made  by  the  female. 

'  The  japanned  breed  are,  I  believe,  a  variety  originating 
in  England.  In  Lord  Brownlow's  numerous  breed  of  com- 
mon, white,  and  pied,  the  japanned  suddenly,  in  my  me- 
mory, appeared  amongst  them.  The  same  thmg  happened 
in  Sir  J.  Trevelyn's  flock  of  entirely  the  common  sort ;  also 
in  a  breed  of  common  and  pied  given  by  Lady  Chatham  to 
Mr.  Thoroton ;  and  in  both  cases  to  the  extinction  of  the 
previously  existing  breed.*  {Zooi,  Proc,,  1836.)  The  com- 
mon peacock  vanes  in  its  plumage  accidentally.  Thus  there 
are  pied  varieties,  and  one  entirely  white.  In  this  last  the 
eyes  or  circlets  of  the  train  arc  shadowed  out,  as  it  were. 

The  female,  like  those  of  several  other  gallinaceou4  birds, 
is  subject  to  putting  on  the  plumage  of  the  male  when  unfit 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  Thus  Lady  Tynte  had 
a  favourite  pied  pea-hen,  which  had  produced  chickens 
eight  several  times.  John  Hunter  relates  that  this  bird 
having  moulted  when  about  eleven  years  old,  the  lady  and 
family  were  astoniidied  by  her  displaying  the  feathers  i)ecu- 
liar  to  the  other  sex,  and  appearing  like  a  pied  peacock.  In 
this  process  tlie  tail  (train),  which  became  like  that  of  the 
cock,  first  made  its  appearance  aAer  moulting.     In  the  fol- 


feathert.  In  tb«  third  year  she  did  Um 
tion  had  spurs  resembling  those  of  a  cook.  8b« 
after  this  change  of  plumage,  and  died  th«  foUoviDg  vims 
in  the  hard  frost  of  177^.  This  spteimon  was  m  Is 
Ash  ton  Lever's  museum,  and  the  trunk  with  the  atrnp^l 
ovary  and  oviducU  presented  by  Hunter,  is  pnaerred  » tkt 
museam  of  the  Royal  College  of  SurgMMw  In  HialH^i 
acoount  there  is  a  note  anticipating  diJMiioDs  vbirk  «fl 
occur  to  most  It  might  be  supposed,  as  is  obacrvad  m  tka 
note,  that  this  bird  was  really  a  oock  which  bad  hMB  nh> 
stituted  for  the  hen,  but  the  following  beta  pul  iW  pMM 
beyond  doubt.  First,  there  was  no  other  pied  peafcet  « 
the  county.  Secondly,  the  hen  had  nobs  on  hm  loei»  whkb 
were  the  same  after  her  change.  Thirdly,  abe  was  m  tmU 
after  the  change  as  before ;  tnerefbre  too  amaU  fv  a  eaek. 
Fourthly,  she  was  a  favourite  bird,  and  was  gentnUf  hd  by 
the  lady,  and  used  to  oome  for  ber  Ibod.  whiib  ibe  ilfll 
continued  to  do  after  the  change  in  her  fenlbvi. 

Utiiity  to  A/oit.— To  say  nothing  of  this  beamiMWd  a4 
an  ornament  to  our  parks  and  bomesteadi,  il  \ 
mendations  of  a  more  substantial  natareu    M. 
deed  says, '  leur  chair  est  sdche  et 
rauque  et  d^sagr^able.'    We  have  nothing  to  say 
the  character  given  of  their  ory ;  bat  if  «e  an  la 
the  other  test,  and  sacrifice  such  a  brilliant  biid,  wt 
only  to  observe  that  though  the  flesh  of  an  old 


pea-hen  may  he^no  doubt  it  is— dry  and  leaibery,  ibHefa 
young  one  is  juicy  and  sapid.  In  antient  liases  ae  gMl 
feast  was  complete,  even  in  this  eountry,  witbeat  ibis  Mi 
which  was  presented  by  the  sewer  well  cooked,  but  in  ril  ti 
gorgeous  plumage ;  and  the  adventurous  knigbl 
solemn  vow  before  the  peacook  and  the  ladies. 

Pwo  Jctponensis,  Aldrov. 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  eiaanuv 
living  birds  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Secieljr^er] 
don,  in  addition  to  stuffed  specimens,  gives  tbe 
accurate  description  of  this  species.  Prevmiliiif  tints  Uai 
and  green,  varying  in  intensity  and  mutually  changing  iaii 
each  other  according  as  the  light  falls  more  or  loss  dincdy 
upon  them.  In  size  and  proportions  tbo  two  speeies  on 
nearly  similar,  but  the  crest  off  Ptvo  JavamcM  is  twies  m 
long  as  that  of  P.  cristatui,  and  the  featbers  of  whick  a 
is  composed  are  regularly  barbed  from  tbe  base  npwaids  ii 
the  adult  bird,  and  of  eoual  breadth  tbroiH(beut.  Bead  sal 
crest  interchangeably  blue  and  green.  A  naked  ifMi  sa 
the  cheeks,  including  the  eyes  and  ears*  is  coUmnd  sf  s 
light  yellow  behind,  and  bluish-green  towards  its  iai  int> 
The  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast,  which  are  tnealMrt, 
rounded,  and  imbricated  like  the  scales  of  a  fl«b.aiv  at  i%m 
base  of  the  same  brilliant  hue  aa  the  bead,  and  bnvs 
broad,  lighter,  somewhat  metallio  margin ;  tbess  sf  tbt 
back  have  still  more  of  the  metallic  luatre.  The  wing-eoiwo 
are  of  the  general  hue,  with  a  deeper  tinge  of  blue;  the 
primary  quill  feathers  are  light  chesnut.  fte  taittakn 
and  their  coverts  (train)  are  of  a  splendid  metallic  ' 
changing  into  green ;  their  barbs  are  extremely  lon^ 
silky,  and  somewhat  decomposed ;  and  tbe  latter  aivi 
all  terminated  by  ocellated  spots  similar  to  tbo« 
mark  the  tail  (train)  of  the  common  speeies,  and  of  Msril 
the  same  size.  As  in  it,  they  are  of  beautifkU  deep  peqli  ■ 
the  centre,  which  is  about  the  site  of  a  shilling ;  tins  ii  sw> 
rounded  by  a  band  of  green,  beoominr  narrow  bshiwl  M 
widening  in  front  and  filling  up  a  ktnn  of  nolrb  thiC 
in  the  blue ;  then  comes  a  hroad  hrowuiab  hmi'i 
lastlv,  a  narrow  black  ring,  edged  with  cbeatnn^  dl 
tifuiiy  metallio,  or  rather  presenting  tbe  buee  ef  vi 
precious  stones  when  viewed  in  certain  ligblL  Bdl  sf  s 
greyish  horn-colour,  rather  longer  and  more  alender 
the  common  species ;  iris  deep  haxel.  Legs  atfong» 
reticulated,  dusky  black ;  spurs  large,  and  of  tbe  san 
(Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Soeieif.} 

The  bird  above  described  is  the  Arro  muiktm  of  T 
who,  as  the  name  implies,  described  it  as  being  diiiij  tf 
spurs,  relying  probably  on  Aldrovandua,  wbon  be  fWlik 
and  who  figures  it  without  spurs,  describing  it  under  At 
name  of  Pavo  Japonemis,  It  is  tbe  Mpam  Fmemk^ 
Latham,  the  Pavo  enieiferut  of  Vieillot.  the  i  __ 
vandi  of  Wilson,  and  Pavo  Javanicue of  Dr.  HersfleJ^ 
saw  it  in  Java.  Of  these  names,  that  of  Aldrovandas  Isi 
the  priority ;  then  comes  that  of  Linueuat  wbieb  met  ai^ 
lead ;  then  that  of  Horsfield ;  then  that  of  VieiUel.  We  di 
not  see  anything  objectionable  in  the  naaat  givta  ly  AMn 


lowing  year,  having  moulted  again,  she  produoed  similar  i  yandus,  and  theieforo  Wf  btTf  Iftgintd  it. 
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t  quite  clear  what  Sir  R.  Heron  means  by  tbe 
breed'  in  the  passage  hereinbefore  quoted;  but 
sts  generally  agree  in  considering  the  peacock 
»ed  as  a  distinct  species.  The  figures  of  Aldro- 
le  taken  from  drawings  aent  to  the  pope  by  the 
Japan.  Shaw's  figure  (Nat,  MiiceU.)  was  en- 
m  an  Indian  drawing.  Temminck's  sketch  of 
Hist.  Nat,  des  Gal/ina^h)  was  derived  from  Lie 
ho  took  it  from  an  individual  Hving  at  the  Cape 
Hope,  whither  the  bird  had  been  sent  from 
h.  Horsfield  saw  it  in  Java,  and  Sir  Stamford 
Sumatra,  from  which  last  country  skins  were 
Parisian  Museum  by  MM.  Diard  andDuvauoel. 
of  these  Vieilloi's  figure  {Gal,  des  Oii.)  was 
ic  li\ing  individuals  formerly  in  the  Gardens  of 
;ical  Society  of  London  came  from  the  Birman 
Tlie  beautifully  executed  wood-cut  in'  The  Gar- 
Icnagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society '  gives  as  per- 
\  of  the  species  as  can  be  derived  from  an  unco- 
ire.  No  record  of  its  habits  in  a  wild  state 
have  been  published. 

Mcleagriii.  (Linn.) 
leasing  of  the  antients  was  not  a  turkey,  but  a 
I  (Numida  of  modern  naturalists).  Linneeus 
aving  given  this  as  the  generic  name  for  the 
hich  were  not  known  to  the  antients,  ornitholo- 
ontinued  it.  Nor  is  this  now  of  much  consequence, 
)t  of  sufficient  importance  to  change  the  name ;  for 
nding  the  confusion  and  doubt  thrown  over  the 
the  learned  discussions  of  the  earlier  modem 
sts,  it  is  generally  known  and  satisfactorily  proved 
urkeys  were  only  known  to  Europeans  after  the 
>f  America,  from  which  one  species  has  been 
domesticated  state  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
^be. 

Character." Bill  rather  short,  strong,  curved, 
jlied,  its  base  furnished  with  a  naked  skin;  a 
nclc  surmounting  the  bill  of  an  erectile  nature 
form.  Head  and  neck  surrounded  with  a  wrin- 
iiillatcd  skin,  hanging  loose  like  a  dewlap  as  far 
icr  part  of  the  breast.     Hind  toe  touching  tbe 

:*ics  are  known :  one,  Meleasris  Gallopavo,  the 
»ck  from  which  the  domesticated  turkey  is  de- 
other,  Meleas^ris  ocellata,  a  much  more  beauti- 
i«^ed  bird,  did  not  exhibit  in  the  only  known 
ny  trace  of  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  breast.  That 
hcrcforc  is  omitted  above;  but  it  is  not  certain 
it-mentioned  species  is  entirely  without  this  tuft, 
nage  of  the  specimen  was  damaged. 
•>  Gallopat'o. 

ion  of  a  wild  3/a/^.— Head  small  in  proportion 
y,  covered  with  a  naked  bluish  skin,  continued 
pper  half  of  the  neck  and  uneven  with  wartv 
changeable  red  on  the  upper  portion  and  whitish 
rspcrsed  with  a  few  scattered  black  hairs.  The 
membranous  naked  skin,  also  changeable  on  the 
of  the  neck,  extends  downwards  into  large  wat- 
rinkled  conical  fleshy  protuberance,  capable  of 
and  with  a  pencil  of  hairs  at  the  tip,  takes  its 
the  base  of  the  bill,  where  the  latter  joins  the 
en  this  excrescence  is  elongated  under  excite- 
vers  the  bill  and  depends  several  inches  below  it. 
ing  rigid  black  hair  springs  from  the  lower  part 
k  at  its  junction  with  the  breast,  shooting  out 
g  the  plumage  to  the  length  of  nine  inches. 
f  the  feathers  of  the  body,  which  are  long  and 
consists  of  a  light  fuliginous  down  ;  this  part  of 
is  succeeded  by  a  dusky  portion,  which  is  again 
y  a  broad  shining  metallic  band,  varying  ttom 
ur  or  bronze  to  violet  or  purple,  according  to  the 
light,  and  the  tip  is  a  broad  velvety  band;  but 
absent  in  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast. 
il  plumage  presents  a  glancing  metallic  lustre, 
wevcr  least  glossy  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
overts.  The  wings  are  concave  and  rounded, 
ng  much  if  at  all  beyond  the  base  of  the  tail. 
primaries  blackish  banded  with  white,  seconda- 
1  banded  with  blackish,  tinged  towards  the  back 
r  with  brownish-yellow.  Tail  fifteen  inches  in 
east,  rounded  at  the  extremity,  the  feathers  18, 
capable  of  expansion  and  elevation  into  a  ftm* 
le  general  colour  of  these  feathers  is  brown  mot- 


tied  with  blaek,  crossed  by  numeroas  narrow  nndalating 
lines  of  the  same.  There  is  a  broad  black  band  near  tb» 
tip,  then  a  short  mottled  portion,  and  lastly  a  broad  dingy 
yellowish  band.  The  bird  stands  rather  high  on  its  robust 
red  legs,  the  scales  of  which  have  blackish  margins,  and  the 
blunt  spurs  are  about  an  inch  long :  the  claws  are  dusky. 
Bill  readish,  but  horn-coloured  at  the  tip.  Irides  dark 
brown.  Length  nearly  four  feet ;  expanse  of  wings  more 
than  five. 

Female  wild  TWA^.— Irides  similar  to  those  of  the 
male.  Bill  and  spurless  legs  less  stout.  Head  and  neck 
with  less  of  naked  skin,  being  partially  covered  with  dirty 
grey  feathers.  Those  on  the  back  of  the  neck  have  brown- 
ish tips,  and  so  produce  a  longitudinal  band  there.  The 
short  caruncle  on  the  front  is  incapable  of  elongation ;  and 
thongh  the  tuft  on  tbe  breast  is  not  present  in  young  hens, 
it  is  highly  developed  in  the  older  ones,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Audubon's  celebrated  plate.  Prevailing  hue  of  plu- 
mage dusky  grey,  each  feather  having  a  metallic  band  duller 
than  in  the  male,  then  a  blackish  band,  and  Ustly  a  greyish 
fringe.  Tbe  blackish  band  is  almost  obliterated  on  the 
neck  feathers  and  under  surface.  The  whole  plumage  is 
more  sombre  than  that  of  the  male ;  there  is  less  white  on 
the  primaries,  and  there  are  no  bands  on  the  secondariea. 
The  colour  of  tbe  tail  is  much  as  it  is  in  the  male.  Length 
not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  quarter. 

Young  mid  Turkey.'-The  sexes  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished  till  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  begins  to  be  tinged 
with  red ;  but  a  tubercle  on  the  breast  of  tne  young  malea 
at  the  approach  of  the  first  winter  shows  where  the  tuft  is 
to  be ;  during  the  second  year  the  tuft  becomes  some  three 
mches  long;  and  during  the  third  the  bird  is  adult.  It 
continues  however  to  srow  in  dimensions  and  beauty  for 
several  years.  The  remales  attain  their  full  size  and 
colouring  at  the  end  of  four  years,  when  they  have  the 
breast  tuft,  which  is  not  so  full  as  it  is  in  the  male,  and 
seldom  exceeds  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches. 

The  weight  of  these  birds  must  either  be  now  greatly 
diminished  or  the  older  writers  must  have  been  given  to 
exaggeration,  which  last  is  the  probable  case.  From  60  to 
601  bs.  has  been  mentioned,  and  a  modern  ornithologist  of 
some  celebrity,  reiving  on  old  authorities,  goes  beyond  the 
latter  weight  as  the  maximum,  putting  however  the  mini- 
mum at  20.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  states  that  birds  of 
SOlbs.  weight  are  not  uncommon,  and  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  some  which  weighed  40lbs.  Mr. 
Audubon  gives  the  average  at  from  15  to  ISlbs.,  and  men- 
tions a  single  instance,  in  the  market  at  Louisville,  where 
the  weight  was  36  lbs. 

Habiti,  «J«. — ^The  Prince  of  Musignano  (Continuation  qf 
Wilson's  North  American  Ornithology)  informs  us  that  tbe 
males,  usually  termed  Gobbler %,  associate  in  parties  of  from 
ten  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their  food  apart  from  the  fe- 
males, which  either  go  about  singly  with  their  young,  at 
that  time  about  two-thirds  grown,  or  form  troops  with 
other  females  and  their  families,  sometimes  to  the  amount 
of  seventy  or  eighty.  These  all  avoid  the  old  males,  who 
attack  and  destroy  the  young,  whenever  they  can,  by  re- 
iterated blows  on  the  skull.  !But  all  parties  travel  in  the 
same  direction  and  on  foot,  unless  the  dog  of  the  hunter  or 
a  river  in  their  line  of  march  compel  them  to  take  wing. 
When  about  to  cross  a  river,  they  select  the  highest  emir 
nences,  that  their  flight  may  be  more  sure,  and  in  such 
positions  they  sometimes  stay  for  a  day  or  more,  as  if  in 
consultation.  The  males  upon  such  occasions  gobble  ob- 
streperously, strutting  with  extraordinary  importance,  as  if 
to  animate  their  companions ;  and  the  females  and  young 
assun:e  much  of  the  pompous  air  of  the  males,  and  spread 
their  tails  as  they  move  silently  around.  Having  mounted 
at  length  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  the  assembled 
multitude,  at  the  signal  note  of  their  leader,  wing  their  way 
to  the  opposite  shore.  The  old  and  fat  birds,  contrary  to 
what  mignt  be  expected,  cross  without  difllculty  even  when 
the  river  b  a  mile  in  width ;  but  the  wings  of  the  young 
and  meagre,  and  of  course  those  of  the  weak,  frequently 
fkil  them  before  they  have  completed  their  passage,  when 
in  they  drop,  and  are  fbroed  to  swim  for  their  lives,  which 
they  io  cleverly  enough,  siMreading  their  tails  for  a  support, 
closing  their  wmgs,  stretching  out  their  neck,  and  striking 
out  quickly  and  strongly  with  their  feet  All  do  not  suo- 
oedd  in  suoh  attempts,  and  the  weaker  often  perish. 

The  Wfld  turkeyi,  aecording  to  the  same  interesting 
antlior,  fM  Ott  ntau^  all  scirU  ^berries,  flruits,  grasses,  and 
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] eei«i ;  tadpoles,  youngfrogs,  and  lizards  are  occasionally 
found  in  their  crops.  The  pecan-nut  is  a  favourite  food, 
and  so  is  the  acorn,  on  which  last  they  fatten  rauidly.  About 
the  beginning  of  October,  whilst  the  mast  still  hanf^s  on  the 
trees,  they  gather  together  in  tlocks,  directing  their  course 
to  the  ricn  bottom  lands,  and  arc  then  seen  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  This  is  the  turkey-month 
of  the  Indians.  When  the  turkeys  have  arrived  at  the  land 
of  abundance,  they  disperse  in  small  promiscuous  flocks  of 
every  sex  and  age,  devouring  all  the  mast  as  they  advance. 
Thus  they  pass  the  autumn  and  winter,  becoming  compara- 
tively faniiliar  after  their  journeys,  and  then  venturing  near 
plantations  and  farm-houses.  They  have  been  known  on 
these  occasions  to  enter  stables  and  corn-cribs  in  search  of 
food.  Numbers  are  killed  in  the  winter,  and  are  preserved 
in  a  frozen  state  for  distant  markets.  The  beginning  of 
March  is  the  pairing  time,  for  a  short  time  previous  to  which 
the  females  separate  from  their  mates,  and  shun  them, 
though  the  latter  pertinaciously  follow  them,  gobbling 
loudly.  '  The  sexes,*  continues  the  Prince, '  roost  apart,  but 
at  no  great  distance,  so  that  when  the  female  utters  a  call, 
eveiy  male  within  hearing  responds,  rolling  note  after  note 
in  tne  most  rapid  succession ;  not  as  when  spreading  the 
tail  and  strutting  near  the  hen,  but  in  a  voice  resembling 
that  of  the  tame  turkey  when  he  hears  any  unusual  or  fre- 
quently repeated  noise.  Where  the  turkeys  are  numerous, 
the  woods,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  sometimes  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  resound  with  this  remarkable  voice  of  their 
wooing,  uttered  responsively  from  their  roosting  places. 
This  is  continued  for  about  an  hour;  and,  on  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  they  silently  descend  from  their  perches,  and  the 
males  begin  to  strut  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  admira- 
tion of  their  mates.  If  the  call  bo  given  from  the  ground, 
the  males  in  the  vicinity  fly  towards  the  individual,  and, 
whether  they  perceive  her  or  not,  erect  and  spread  their 
tails,  throw  the  head  backwards,  distend  the  comb  and 
wattles,  strut  pompously,  and  rustle  their  wings  and  body- 
feathers,  at  the  same  moment  ejecting  a  puff  of  air  from 
the  lungs.  Whilst  thus  occupied,  they  occasionally  halt  to 
look  out  for  the  female,  and  then  resume  their  strutting  and 
puffing,  moving  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  nature  of  their 
gait  will  admit.  During  this  ceremonious  approach,  the 
males  often  encounter  each  other,  and  desperate  battles 
ensue,  when  the  conflict  is  only  terminated  by  the  flight  or 
death  of  the  vanquished.*  The  usual  fruits  of  such  victories 
arc  reaped  by  the  conqueror,  who  is  followed  by  one  or 
more  females,  which  roost  near  him,  if  not  upon  the  same 
tree,  until  they  be^in  to  lay,  when  their  habits  are  altered 
with  the  view  of  saving  their  eggs,  which  the  male  breaks  if 
he  can  get  at  them.  They  are  usually  from  nine  to  ftAeen 
in  number,  sometimes  twenty,  whitish  and  spotted  with 
brown  like  those  of  the  domestic  bird.  The  nest  consists 
of  a  few  dried  leaves  placed  on  the  ground,  sometimes  on  a 
dry  ridge,  sometimes  in  the  fallen  top  of  a  dead  leafy  tree, 
under  a  thicket  of  shumach  or  briars,  or  by  the  side  of  a  log. 

Mr.  Audubon  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  parental  care 
of  the  female ;  and  to  his  interesting  work  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  this  and  other  accounts  of  the  habits  of  these 
birds,  and  the  enemies  with  which  they  have  to  cope.  Bar- 
tram  also  has  some  curious  anecdotes  on  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

Tliis  is  the  Meleasris  occidentaiis  of  Bartram ;  Meleagr%9 
fera  of  Vieillot ;  CJallo  d*India,  Ga/iinaceio  (male),  Gallina 
cflndia  (female), of  the  Italians;  Co^  d*Inde  and  Dindon, 
Dinde  (female),  of  the  French ;  IndianUche  Hahn  of  the 
Germans;  Wild  Turkey  and  Domestic  Turkey  of  the 
British  and  Anglo-Americans. 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^The  range  of  the  wild 
turkey  appears  to  extend  firom  the  north-western  territory 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien :  the  birds 
which  have  been  taken  for  it  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus 
were  probably  Cura6sows[CRACiD«];  and  the  improbability 
of  its  extension  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  even  so 
far,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  absence  of  notice  of  it  by  the 
travellers  in  those  parts,  but  from  more  positive  evidence. 
The  Prince  of  Musignano  relates  that  when  the  Mandan 
Indians  visited  the  city  of  Washington,  not  many  years 
ago,  they  looked  upon  the  turkev  as  a  great  curiosity,  and 
prepared  the  skin  of  one  to  carry  home  for  exhibition.  The 
wojded  tracts  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Tenessee,  and  Ala- 
bama, and  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  Illinois,  form  tho  great  nursery  of  this 
species ;  but  their  domain  is  daily  shrinking  before  the  acti- 


vity of  the  settler ;  and  many  yetn  «iU  not  dapic  Mm 
the  turkey  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  wild  tpedct.  ll  bowcm 
still  occurs,  though  probably  in  no  great  numbcn,  in  iki 
mountainous  parts  of  the  United  Sutes.  for  inttanec.  in  ik 
Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia.  Fortunate  it  is  that  the  nca  km 
been  secured  to  man  in  a  state  of  domestication. 

Belon  was  one  of  the  first  who  considered  the  biid  toll 
the  Meleagris  of  the  antienU ;  and  this  is  aomevbal  cito- 
ordinary,  because  he  appears  to  have  been  a  good  acholK; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  passages  in  which  the  MeimMgns  ■ 
mentioned  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  tnrhey.  Al- 
drovandus,  Gesner,  and  others  followed  in  the  wahi  W 
Belon.  Linnnus,  though  he  retains  the  name  Mttmgm, 
well  knew  that  the  turkev  was  a  native  of  the  new  wK, 
for  he  places  its  *  habitat^  'in  America  SeptcBKnoaaU ;*  k 
also  knew  that  it  was  the  parent  stock  of  the  ilnMrrfii  sli  il 
turkey ;  for  he  gives  short  but  very  good  daeetioas  Cpr  Ihr 
care  of  the  young,  and  mentions  their  frveariie  kod: 
*  PuUi  delectantur  Allio,  Urtica;  a  fame  et  plaris  avcadi; 
In  well-regulated  poult ry-yards,  curd,  chomd  enaas  (lbs 
green  part),  and  boiled  nettles  are  among  the  best  kiadtU 
food  now  in  use  for  turkey  chicks,  whose  vcfy  csblcnes  dr 
pends  upon  regular  feeding  and  protection  fnwa  rain.  Bv- 
rington  (1781)  is  the  last  writer  of  any  note  who  wippiid 
the  theor}'  that  the  turkey  was  the  Meieagru  of  thtia- 
tients:  it  is  however  but  right  to  remark  that.  whM  k 
wrote,  the  existence  of  the  large  flocks  in  a  wiU  MMs  m 
North  America  was  not  generally  known,  thoi^  aaajif 
the  older  writers  (Lawson  and  otners,  for  instanee) 
them.  Pennant  in  a  masterly  manner  oTerthrass 
theory,  upon  which  we  shall  not  longer  detain  the 
the  question  being  now  considered  as  settled.* 

The  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  turkey  in 
is  more  doubtful.  The  I^  rench  writers  attribute  its io 
tion  to  the  Jesuits  somewhat  hastily,  for  there  is 
turkeys  were  known  in  Europe  about  1530,  if  not 
year;  whereas  it  was  not  before  1534  that  Ignatius  htf^ 
being  at  Paris,  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with  Miiffeii 
friends  and  fellow-students  to  promote  bis  great  olqee^  Ik 
foundation  of  that  religious  oider.  [Jesuits.]  The  ynk- 
bilily  is  that  the  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  bring  tkskrd 
to  Europe,  whence  it  has  spread  over  the  whole  avihwi 
world ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  been  brao^i 
to  England  by  Cabot,  or  some  of  the  subsequent  espeditsiDib 

In  a  domesticated  state  the  plumage  Tsries  as  asch  or 
more  than  it  does  in  the  common  poultry.  IVhitt  a  ftr 
from  uncommon  ;  buff  is  more  rare.  But  the  most  csnsi 
variety  is  that  mentioned  by  M.  Temmindu  which  vai  a 
Madame  Backer's  aviary  at  the  Hague.  This  bad  k£  ■ 
topknot  springing  from  the  crown  ofthe  head;  and  sAxk 
of  a  pale  reddish  tint,  with  an  ample  crest  of  pan  iksc, 
were  reared  by  the  same  lady. 

The  royal  forests  of  this  country  would  ; 
shelter  to  these  fine  birds,  and  there,  with  li 
might  be  kept  in  a  state  of  nature.  They      hm  ■ 
to  their  wild  habits,  even  if  it  should  be  u 
trouble  to  import  some  of  the  true  wild  brtovh*.  ai 

addition  they  would  make  to  the  game  in  M 
serves  as  Windsor  and  the  New  Forest.     ] 
were  thus  kept  in  Richmond  Park,  and  Wu 
much  frequented  by  them. 

Meleagris  ocellata, — Cuvier  first  descriK^ 
bird  from  the  specimen  formerly  in  Mr. 
and  now  in  that  of  Paris,  for  which  it  ««■ 
breaking  up  of  Mr.  Bullock's  collection,  anw 
count  r}'. 

I'he  crew  of  a  vessel  were  cutting  wood  in  tht 
Honduras,  when  they  saw  three  individuals,  and 
one  alive,  which  was  sent  to  Sir  II.  Ualford,  i  » ^ 

an  accident  aAer  its  arrival  in  the  Hiaines,  «uu  wv 
reached  Sir  Henry,  which  caused  its  dt.*ath.    Sir  I 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who  then  exhibitwl 
in  the  E^'ptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  of  which  it  wta«  mm 
most  distinguished  ornaments. 

Description. — Size  nearly  that  of  the  common  '     i 
but  the  tail  is  not  so  much  developed,  iu>r  is  it  i 
whether  the  bird  ran  spread  it  or  not :  the  prob 
that  it  can.    Bill  of  the  same  form  with  that 

•  M.  T^mminrk.  in  the 4th  part  ef  hH  *  Mu wl  *  Jqi4 
M.( 'Antra m«'.i»)io  sUtrii  tlmt  th«  ialialiiUBU  sT  " 
that  wilH  turkfyt  li.ire  b>*cu  fcillrd  in  Umim*  ccoa 
roniiirfm  XV.rv  nUtrmenti  ■«  rrnr  divibtfVil ;  Ivi  ft...^ 
therr  woiild  be  uothioK  to  prnrc  that  Uw  Intd*  tlliirtfil  !• 
the  dkimiDion  of  man  mod  becoai*  vild. 
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rkcjr,  having  a  parimcle  at  its  base,  apparently  capa- 
•lon^'niioii  au'l  (-ontoclion  like  that  uf  (he  common 
Huail  and  two-tliiids  of  thu  neck  naked,  and,  appa- 
livid,  but  without  Hcslij'  tubercles  on  tlio  loVer  part. 
ire  (ive  or  six  abo\c  carh  eye,  live  upon  the  centre 
rutvn,  and  six  or  seven  in  a  line  one  above  the  other 
I)'  equal  disiances  on  tbt>  sides  of  the  neck.  No 
r  a  lutt  oti  the  breast  could  be  perceived  ;  but  the 
e  was  rallier  datna:;ed.  Feathers  rounded  at  the 
.hose  cf  the  luwer  part  of  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the 
^apulors,  anil  all  the  lower  pari  of  the  body,  bronze- 
wiih  two  terminal  bands,  the   Rrsl  black,  and  the 

(hat  next  to  ihc  tip,  of  a  s;olden  bronze  hue.  The 
1  the  other  paits  i>f  the  bock  are  the  same,  but  near 
-LMviTls  they  are  more  viirid,  the  bronze  becoming 
1  blue  or  emerald  green,  according  to  the  incidence 
lii^lit,  whilst  the  outer  band  becomes  broader  and 
ilden.  Ked  mintjies  with  the  tint*  on  the  rurap, 
he  phiumi;e  almost  assumes  the  brilliant  character 
if  home  (lumming-birds,  and  tlic  bright  border  is 
;d  from  the  blue  by  a  band  of  velvety  black.  The 
part  of  each  feather  is  grey,  mottled  with  black 
et'd  upon  the  lail  and  upper  coverts  this  grey  i: 
fijimin:;  bars,  one  of  whii^h.  immediately  succeeding 
a  hand,  sarrounds  it,  and  givcH  each  feather  an 
d  appearance.  The  tail-coverls  and  lower  feathers 
uinp  are  so  disposed  that  there  are  four  rows  wi 
■eUated  tips.  The  lail,  consiatingof  fourteen  fealhi 

rounded.  Lower  pans  of  the  body  banded  with 
black  and  green,  but  wantiiiR  the  lustre  of  the  upper 
(Quills  and  bustard  wing  black,  ed^d  obliquely 
[tc,  which  occupies  the  external  margin  of  the  (Irst 
iiiiircly.  Outer  web.,  of  the  secondaries  pure  whi 
iiin^  the  bands  in  the  centre  when  the  wings  are 
the  upj>orm.iBt  bloldii;d  in  the  centre  with  black 
til  gii'oii.  which  as  (he  feathers  shorten  extends 
er  ilitir  surface,  so  as  lo  leave  only  a  while  edge. 
ciAcris  (hcsnut.    l''eet  and  legs  lake-red.  (Ciivior; 


Polypleclron.  tTemm.) 
ic  Charactei:— Bill  moderate,  slender,  straight, 
sed,  the  base  covered  with  feathers,  convex  above, 
t  is  rather  thick;  orbits  and  part  of  the  cheeks 
ii'islrilf  laltral,  placed  towards  the  middle  of  llic 
hair  closed  by  a  membrane.  Tiro  spurs  on  the 
rsi  loni;  aiiii  slender,  the  hind  loe  not  touching  the 
Tail  leathers  long  and  rounded,  (he  fifth  and  sixth 

luauliful  form  was  raided  lo  the  rank  of  a  genus  by 
inlnck,  who  established  it  upon  (he  bird  which  was 
r.ivD  Thilielanw  by  Brisaon,  The  Chinese  Peacock 
it  by  EduarcU.  Pavo  hicalcaTatus  by  Linnsus,  and 
o'li'er  by  liuffon.  Cuvier  placed  it  among  the  Pea- 
roperly  so  called,  but  other  kpecies  b&TO  been  IJDce 
.*.  a,  No.  1081. 
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discavered,  wbich,  throwing  further  light  upon  the  modifi- 
cations  of  form,  well  justify  iti  genuine  separation.  It  is 
the  Dipleetron  of  Vieillot. 

Examples.  —  PolypUclron  Empkanum  ;  Polyplectron 
Chinquis;  Myplectron  Ckatcurum. 

PolypUclron  Emphanum. 

Description.— 3/u/e:  Length  about  19  inches.  Forehead 
and  crown  ornamented  with  a  crest  of  long,  narrow,  loose 
feathers,  which,  together  with  the  plumage  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  are  rich  bluish  black  wiili  metallic  rcl1ection«. 
Above  the  eyes  a  largo  pure  white  shining  stniic,  and  a 
patch  of  the  same  colour  upon  tho  ear-fcalheis.  Back  and 
lump  brown,  with  irregular  paler  waved  bands.  Bellv  and 
vent  deep  black.  Wmg  cuverta  and  secondaries  brilliant 
blue,  each  feather  lipped  with  velvety  black.  Tail  ral  her 
long,  much  rounded,  brown,  thickly  spotted  with  ochraceous 
while,  a..d  distinguished  by  large  ocellated  ovol  sputa  of  a 
brilliant  metallic  green.  Towards  the  end  of  each  feather 
there  is  a  blackish  bar.  This  beautiful  and  ample  tail  is 
supposed  not  lo  be  erectile,  but  to  be  capable  ofverv  wide 
expansion.  This  is  the  Eperonnier  d  Toupe:  of  M' Tkiu- 
minck;  the  Crested  Polypleclron. 

Locality.— S\iaiA  and  the  Molucca  Isles  probably. 


I^lyplectron  Tibetanwn. 
Description. — Male :  Length  about  22  inches.  No  crest, 
but  the  small  greyish-brown  plumes  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  are  turned  forwards,  and  appear  as  if  rufHed.  Head, 
neck,  breast,  and  belly  brown,  with  transverse  waved  bands 
of  blackish  brown.  Throat  whitish.  Back,  rump,  and 
tail-coverts  clear  brown,  spotted  and  waved  transversely 
with  greyish  white.  Quills  brown,  marked  with  gi'eyish; 
wiuj^s,  generally,  yellowish  grey  sprinkled  with  small  black' 
ish. brown  bands,  each  feather  having  at  its  e.ttremity  a 
largo  round  ocellated  brilliant  blue  spot  shot  with  purple 
and  opaline  hues.  A  circle  of  deep  black,  which  is,  in  its 
turn,  set  in  ■  ring  of  yellowish  while,  surrounds  each  of 
these  iridescent  spots.  Tail-feathers  dull  brown,  sprinkled 
with  small  ochraceous  spots.  Upon  each  of  the  twenly- 
Iwo  (rue  tail-feathers,  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
tip,  as  well  as  on  those  of  what  has  been  sailed  the  upper 
range  Bl  about  an  inch  from  the  tip,  two  ovaL  spots  wiih 
purple  and  blue  reflections  with  double  circles  of  black  and 
while  like  those  of  the  wing,  but  hardly  so  brilliant,  are  se- 
parated  by  the  shaft  only. 

/'^ma/«.— Differing  from  the  male  in  having  the  ocellated 
spots  less  brilliant,  a  shorter  tail,  and  no  Kpurs. 

young. — Pluma^  earthy  grey,  with  large  brown  spots 
and  bands.  At  the  first  moult  the  plumage  becomes  mora 
irregular,  the  spaces  upon  the  wings  and  tail  where  Iha 
spots  are  lo  appear  become  visible,  but  they  are  wilhout 
lustre,  and  the  pais  circle  is  noi  present.  At  the  third 
moult  the  plumage  acquires  its  full  brilliancy.  (Temminck, 
&c.) 

This  is  tha  Pavo  Tibelanutof  Brisson  and  Gmelin,  the 
Chinquis  of  Buffon,  the  Thibet  Peacock  of  Latham,  tha 
Ptaeock  Pheasant  of  Edwards,  and  the  Eperronier  Chin- 
guis,  MypUctriM  Chtnquis  of  Temminck. 

Vol.  XVIL-2  X 


pftratta  Hindusiaii  Trum  Tliibct 


In  the  Palypleelran  Chalfurum  Iho  plumano  is  comiHin- 
.  lively  sombre.  Tliu  occl luted  spoU  on  ihe  wings  and  tail 
are  absent,  and  Ihe  lallcr,  instcail  of  being  munilcd,  has  a 
more  elongated  plieasant-likc  form,  approacliing  to  that  at 
Argut. 

The  beautiful  birds  nbove  briefly  nDticcd,  and  inhabiting 
the  Indian  Islands  or  China,  arc  dcscrilicd  a*  bciiiu  almost 
as  hnrdv  aa  Iho  peacock,  and  (hvie  is  Utile  donbt  that  they 
might  bo  duniGstiraled  in  this  rounlry.  The  Thibelian 
BnypUrtroH  ii  procured  for  the  aviaries  of  iho  wcallhy 
Chinese,  and  M.  Temmt nek's  drawing  irai  taken  from  a 
bird  that  had  lived  fur  live  or  six  years  m  an  aviary  at  tho 
Hague. 

Mr.  Gray  (UlaMlralitw  nf  Indian  Znl>logy^  has  BRUtcd 
twti  other  i]iociw,  Bili/iifMraH  Harditicku,  nearly  allied  to 
P.  hiralewatum  and  P.  finnUwn,  which  appear*  to  Sir  W. 
Jardine  lo  be  ihc  young  uf  mmculhcr  spccica;  Ihere  are, 
he  observes  no  spurs  on  llic  tarsi.  Mr.  Gray's  flj;uTei 
were  taken  from  Geneial  Hnrduieke's  drun'ings  by  native 
aitisli. 

Arsti*.    (Tennii.) 

Gfii'r'    "'  -      ■ 
theexiri 

hiixe ;  nmtriU  placuil  i[i  the  middle  uf  Ihe  upper  mandible,  j 
half-('lo>cd;  head,  checks,  and  iicek  naked.  riir«i  long,  ' 
slemifi.  siuivlcsii.  Two  middle  (niV-fealhers  Inngesl,  tecoa-  i 
(tiiii/  qttilU  muHi  more  developed  than  the  primaries. 

Kriimplf. — The  only  spcries  known  U  Argus  gigantfus. 


■peckled  wi  h  dull  }cl!«i 
bla'k.  Upper  part  nl'  tbe  bai'k  and  letwr  winc-rjicM 
cuvored  wilh  large  black  spot-,  fcpiiiaie'I  bt  a  uarLvw  urtn. 
ceousline:  upoei  tail  coverls  dear  <K-lunec^us  tulluw,  >iik 
brown  tpots;  iliu  longest  paler,  with  ipuis  tliicker  tlaa  « 
tbe  back,  and  rei1di-h  bnjun  in  the  tvairc.  Tail  i^ 
ehosnut  sprinkleil  with  while  spots,  which  ar«  enHnW  if 
a  black  ring.  The  wings,  ihc  secondaries  of  wbirk  at 
three  limes  as  tunn  as  ibe  ntimary  quills,  arc  painird  tai 
ocellated  in  a  manner  that  dullea  Jestripiiun.  A  ten  but 
idea  of  the  pattern  of  one  of  theiie  Mcondariet  tsaj  ba  it- 
nved  from  ihs  accompanying  cuL 


Voung  Afd/N.— Uniform  dull  brown,  apoltad  and  imn- 
larly  blotched  with  reddish  yellow,  brown,  aad  ""V  m 
appearance  of  the  ocellatcd  spot*  after  th«  fln(  naoalt  sal 
before  iho  second.  The  (harts  of  the  wiog-buhM  at 
black,  Ibe  qudls  dull  brown,  clouded  with  a  liM  ■  te 
inner  u'cbt,  but  ilic  outer  show  black  undulated  bad*  <■  a 
brownish  yellow  ground,  and  Ibe  pari*  wbera  llwi  wafliliJ 
soots  are  to  come  are  marked  with  black  ci«c«la  ntr- 
roundcd  wii\i  cne.snui.  Afler  the  serond  moult  Jk  lb 
colours  arc  more  rei^ularly  disiributed.  After  tht  AM 
their  dcflniljun  is  stili  more' exact,  but  tb«  •bawjsfWBM 
small,  irregular  in  form,  and  lesi  numeroua  than  la  M- 
^Tuwn  birds.  After  tbe  fourth  moult  th«  eolom  aeqiin 
llieir  beautiful  and  elegant  harmony, and  tbe  muki^t  tal 
spots  their  full  size  and  complete  reKulaiilj. 


DeteriplioH. — .iJuit  Mafe.-  In  bulk  not  exceeding  an 
ordinary  fowl,  but  measuring  from  Iho  tip  of  ihe  bill  to  the 
exiremitynf  Ihe  Iwo  liinK''"'-l'eathers  five  feel  three  inches, 
of  wl mil' length  thuw  feutbers  form  Ihrcc  feci  eight  luchc*. 
Throal.  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  cheeks  nuked  or  nearly 
■o,  there  being  only  a  few  bbick  bain  dispersed  over  them. 
Featlwn  of  Um  bead  and  back  of  tha  Deck  ihott  and  tcI- 


streichcs  downwanls  upon  the  neck,  where  it  li 

■lually  longer,  and  assumes  Ihe  form  of  lei 

parts  arc  brownish  grey.  Lower  portion  of  t      a 

and   upper  parts  of  the  back,  cbesnut-red  ^  ■ 

back,  rump,  lesser  wing-covert*,   and  tail-eoT«H  ■ 

nievous  black  bands  on  a  ycllowiah-brawn  (inund.   > 

of  these  baiuU  are  large,  and  others  narrow  and 

Ni)  lun^  feathers  in  the  tail,  which  folds 

an  angle  like  ihal  of  a  common  hen,  and  »  _,ir      k 

nut  vuriegaled  wilh  spols  and  block  handa.  »- 

arics,  which  in  iho  male  are  two  feet  tea  in>  ms'-b. 

are  in  the  female  only  Ibirleen  inches,  nanow,  _« i       :l>* 

oeellated  spots  much  less  conspicuous,  bbckiali-btokB,  ai.! 

small  and  irregular  bands  ofochraceous  yellow. 

This  ia  ihe  Rrautifal  C/unete  Pheaimt  dcsenVa  e 
'  Phil.  Trans.,'  vol.  S5,  p.  SS ;  L Argut  ou  LMem  of  Buff:&. 
Argun  PheatattI,  Piatianut  Argut  of  li^lhim :  L'Arf^ 
ArKuigiganUir*  of  Tcuminck. 

M.  Temminck,  from  whom  (be  abora  i       ripl 
taken,  only  obtained  two  feiualet  with  lhir»  u 
was  most  probablyowingto  themalosbaiug  tncKicBa 
of  Ihe  hunters  from  their  magnificent  plunasa. 

HabiU.— The  unwieldy  biie  of  ihe  seronT      s 
impedimenttoibcbird  mils  progress  thiuugbt  n 

Buist  ils  pace  when  runniii:;,«Tiieh  it  does:     ,■»}  m 
aid.    Its  llight,  wh:-n  it  dues  rise  on  Ibe  wi>      is  b       ■» 
short.     AVhen  the  bird  is  at  rest  or  uni  », 

spots  on  the  secondaries  are  hardly  visibU ,  wdl  %■_■ 
in;;  himself  off  in  tile  presence  uf  bis  f      ab      tba 
the  Argus  am  expanded,  and  IraiM  i 

display  thair  bcautiea ;  and  at  t] 
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f  sprend,  and  is  raised  erect ;  when  at  rest  it  it  carried 
line  wilh  the  body,  and  with   the   two  long   feathers 
d  logctber.     The  rest  of  its  hnbits  are  not  knowD.  but 
iaid  not  to  Ihrive  well  in  confineraent. 
•a/i'i/.  —  S\itaalia,  and  probably  other  Indian  Islands, 

tally  of  Malacca,  No  proof  appears  of  its  having  been 
_  t  from  China  and  Chinese  Tarlary,  although  ornitho- 
ai  writers  name  those  countries  as  the  places  of  iti 
alion  :  the  feathers  and  drawing  of  the  bird  described 
•hil.  Trans.'  by  G.  Edwards  were  sent  from  Canton  to 
'"olhcrf^ill,  and'  are  slated  to  have  come  from  one  of  the 
norihein  provinces  of  China. 


i, 

J  :f4 


Aigin  gifiniiuni :  fiil|.(nira  mil*. 
Liiphophorus.  iTcinm.  Monaulus,  Vieill.) 
lerie  Character.  —  Bill  strong,  long,  very  much  eurrod. 
It  its  baa>.'.  rjther  thick,  convex  above,  the  upper  man- 
longer  lliun  tliti  luwcr,  and  overlapping  it,  large 
•enchant  ut  iis  exlreinily;  nostrils  half  closed  by  a 
irane  covered  with  small  scattered  plumes.  Turtut 
bed  uiih  a  long  and  sharp  spur;  hind  toe  elevated  and 
luchni^ilhc  ground  except  at  its  end.  Tuii -feat hers 
en,  slraijjht  and   runndud.     Fourth  and  fifth  quUli 


ofLophophorui  Impeja 

■I,— Hale  :  We  must  refer  our  readera  to  Ibo 

..„ lu  (he  excellent  fiiiure  in  Mr.  Gould's  Century 

■lis  friiiii  the  Himalaya  Mounlaim,  for  anything  like 
etiuaie  idea  of  the  beautyof  its  lints;  for  Ibo  zrealer 
.■lion  ofibu  plumage  isdazzling  with  changing  Rues  of 
,  steel-blue,  vnjlui,  and  golden  bronie.    The  bird  look* 
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M  if  it  were  principally  clothed  in  a  scale-armour  of  Jridci- 

cent  metal ;  but  the  plumage  is  soft  and  velvets  to  the 
touch.  The  crcBt  on  the  head  consists  of  naked-shafted 
fealheti,  with  an  oval  or  battledore  tip  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  rest  of  the  plumagi;,  and  of  a  metallic  green.  The 
centre  of  the  back  ia  pure  while.  The  tail  is  rounded  and 
bright  chesnut.     Size  of  a  hen  turkey. 

Female. — Much  smallei.  Her  plumage  is  altogelhei 
sombre,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  splendour  vcliich  shinea 
forth  in  the  male.  The  feathers  of  the  head  are  a  little 
lengthened  behind,  but  not  in  any  degree  like  the  crest  of 
the  male.  Fore-part  of  the  neck  pure  while ;  rest  of  iha 
plumage  reddish-brown  variegated  and  mottled  with  spots 
and  bars,  except  a  little  while  at  the  cKtremily  uf  the  tail- 
coverts  and  tips  of  the  tail- feathers. 

Young  Male. — Much  like  the  female. 


Lopluplianu  Imiiejrunj.  nidi  and  femilt,  nppn  Ifan,  Bulb    (OuoU.) 

Habil*.  Fbod,  ifv.— The  principal  (bod  of  tliis  species  con- 
sists of  bulbous  roots,  for  scoopiiig  out  which  its  oilt  is  well 
adapted.  Nothing  certain  seema  to  be  known  of  the  rest  of 
its  habits. 

Localitt/. — The  mountain-ranges  of  Nepaul  and  Himalaya. 
This  is  the  Lophopknrus  re/ulgeru  ofTsmminck;  Impej/OH 
J^eaianl,  Pftasianta  Impeyamts  of  I.alham. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  noble  bud  would  bear  the 

imate  of  Great  Britain,  or  that  it  might  be  made  a  iplen- 
did  addition  to  our  gams  preserves. 

Numida.    (Linn.) 

Generic  Character.— Bill  short,  strong,  vaulted,  stout, 
fitrnished  with  a  warty  membrane  at  the  base;  from  th* 
lower   mandible  baog    two    carunculated   wattles;    hMd 
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naVcA  or  futkthereil;  forohcad  Rurmaunlod  xfIiU  a  bony 
r«iM|ua  or  fuiitltcKd  crust :  nottrih  pien-ud  in  the  cere,  and 
divided  l>;  »  rartiloKc.     Tail  idnrL    Futirtb  quill  longest. 

Tbo  birdi  kluiirn  1u  tliu  anlients  under  llic  name  of  .!/«- 
IfngriJt/i*  und  dullinre  Numidicir  beliingod  to  this  genu*. 
Tliey  sro  all  nalivti  of  Africa,  living  princiiially  on  bcrrten, 
tinall  Ktugs.  &i:.  Wc  sclvci  as  exun)|ilus  Xumtda  Melea- 
grig  and  Mumiita  eritiulu. 

Xumidu  Mfleas''*^- — Tl'is,  tlic  Gallina  <W  Numidia  of 
the  Italians.  Poulle  de  la  (iiiiiUe  and  Ptintade  Meleagridt 
of  the  t'ruix  li.  Pinlailii  of  tlio  Spnnith.  Perl  Huhn  of  tlie 
Germans,  and  Pearl  Hen,  Uiiineu  Hen,  and  common 
Guinea  FokI  of  the  British,  is  too  well  known  to  nn^d  de- 
■criptioi). 


yardi  arc  without   il.    In  Jamnlia,  whure  Iboy  do 
mischief  lo  some  of  the  crops,  ihcy  have  resumed  tbelr  wild 
Iiabils,  and  arc  i>hol  liku  other  fjamc. 

yumida  erutata.—Detrri/'tiun  .■  Less  iban  the  common 
Guinea  fonl.  Head  and  nuck  hare,  of  a  dull  or  leaden 
blue  thndiiij,'  into  red  on  the  head,  wliich  is  oriiaiiienled 
with  n  crcil  uf  liKise  hair-like  feathers  of  a  bluish-black,  in- 
stead of  ibo  burd  casquu  of  the  common  species.  This  crust  i 
ailvanee*  furward  as  La  ai  the  nuitnls.  but  the  feathers 
IDOSlly  turn  backwards.  General  plumage  hluish-hlack 
■pelted  with  gtvy ;  there  are  jyoin  four  to  six  Kpots  on  each 
feather.  (Quills  pale  yelbwish  brown ;  edges  of  ibe  second- 
aries pure  vhilo,  showing  well  in  coiitrnst  with  llio  rest  of 
llle  dark  e«lullriii|>. 

Tliis  is  the  Prinladf  il  CrCle  and  Prinladg  hiijipc  of  the 
Freiii-h,  aaA  Crextnl  Pi  It  tadu  oil jx\\\aia.  It  is  the  genus 
Outtera  of  Wajiler. 

Localily. — Afrii-o,  Great  Namaqua  country. 


Mr.  Swinison  is  of  i.i)iiii.i.l  Lh;il  \\w  S/.-.ll,- l-irina^.l  Pin- 
lad-  ii  a  dl^IllH■t  fpiiiti,  which  lie  iiauK's  Siimiila  tiuteuli- 

I'AWN.     rPi.Kix.K.] 

I'AWNBltOKKKS.  All  pi^son*  who  roeeive  joods  by 
way  of  pawn  or  plvlj^;  Tir  the  repnyuiont  of  uioney  lent 
ihcreun  at  i  biifber  rate  ut*  intercut  than  Gve  |K.-r  cent,  per 

th>E>i>riu'  ojiii*  An'  ihiTutlu'ti,  ilut  imwiliIlM  ynatiicU'ii  M  cvnlulvii  lo 
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annum,  are  pawnbroker*.  The  Aaraetor  of  (be  indiTi-liid 
to  whom  the  money  is  lent  isscareeljra  subject  ofroiu^sv 
tion  with  the  lender ;  be  may  be  satisfied,  if  be  bclicra  tUl 
the  articles  pledged  are  not  stidea  or  come  b\  id  an  u- 
luwful  manner. 

I*awnint;  diflcrs  from  other  way*  of  lending  and  borrov- 
iu);  money  in  this:  inpawning,  the  good*  aribcboiTo«eTS.i 
delivered  lo  the  lender  as  a  ■i.'rurity.  [Pledgk.]  When  tk« 
lender  basconndence  in  the  integrity  anil  solveney  of  Iba  hoc- 
rower,  he  is  often  satisfied  with  a  written  enga^aneW  baa 
tbcborrowcr,  andif  it  should  be  required,  with  the  addiligaal 
cnjjBgcraciil  of  tumc  other  person.  When  fiirtber  Ncentj 
is  required  by  the  lender,  it  may  be  land,  or  shacH  IB  s 
ship,  or  it  may  be  Mimelhini;  wliich  is  not  in  ib  nauea 
capable  of  immediate  tradition,  as  ibe  futnn  benrfil  lu 
accrue  from  a  policy  of  insurance  i  but  all  ibM*  ki>ds  uf 
security  are  diRerent  fiom  that  given  in  pavniat  asd  arc 
Ircatml  under  the  articles  MoRTnACK  and  Smim. 

The  business  of  lendini;  money  on  nlcdgas  is  ia  maay 
countries  carried  on  under  the  immeaiate  cvninl  af  Iha 
government  as  a  brancb  of  the  public  adioiDtslmiaa;  sad 
where  only  private  individual*  engage  in  it,  a*  b  ikit 
country,  it  is  placed  under  regulations.  Thus  ia  Ckni. 
where  pawnbrokers  are  very  numerouc,  Mr.  Dan*  «ii 
(rAiTiNe,  vol.  ii..  p.  43H),  '  they  are  under  striclnfulal 
and  any  one  acting  without  a  licence  is  liable  ta  •■ 
punishment.  The  tisual  period  allowed  for  the  mleB| 
of  Ibe  pawned  goods  ia  three  years.  The  higbest  lefal  n 
of  interest  on  deposits  is  three  per  cent,  per  moDlfa;  bata 
the  winter  months  the  money  advanced  on  wearing  *H*r1 
may  not  exceed  two  per  cent,,  on  tbe  alleged  groand  ita 
poor  persons  may  be  able  the  more  easily  to  radreoi.' 

The  12  Anne,  Stat.  2,  r.  IG,  Bxe*  tbe  legal  T»tc  of  iaiiiat 
nt  3  per  cent,  per  onnum ;  but  the  interest  which  paea- 
brokers  are  allowed  to  cliarge  is  regulated  by  a  iftai 
statute,  the  39  and  40  George  III.,  c.  99.  paaMi  iiA 
of  July,  Ibua.  This  Act  fixes  the  rales  of  intcmt  allowl 
on  guoils  or  chattels  placed  in  the  band*  af  pevBbrakM 
accntding  to  the  following  scale : — 

For  every  pledge  upon  which  there  iball  bate  ban  Imi 
any  sum  no't  exceeding  S«.  ed.,  the  sum  of  ^bf  aayliBt 
during  which  the  «aid  pledge  shall  remain  in  fawn  Mlei- 
ccedini-  one  calendar  month,  and  the  same  furavaycalMriw 
month  afterwords,  including  the  current  mootk  il  vkrh 
such  pledi^e  shall  be  redeemed,  allhougb  such  laaaA  lUI 
not  be  expired.  If  there  shall  have  been  lent  tbcsaMof)*. 
one  penny:  7s.  ed.,  one  penny  halfpenny ;  10f,ti 
I2«.  6d.,  two-pence  halfpenny;  15t.,  ihrce-pcDCi 
threc-penco  halfpenny;  S0«.,  four-peiioe;  and  i 
^(ressively  end  in  propuilion  fur  any  sum  not  excn 
shiUings;  but  if  exceedin_ 
eight-pence ;  if  exceeding  4; 

the  rate  of  three-pence  for  every  SO*.,  by  the  a 
month,  including  llic  current  month,  and  ta 
lion  fur  any  fractional  sum.     nirtiea  mav  r  ■ 

whbin  seven  days  after  tho  expiration  of  ibc        >« 
month  without  ]>»>  ing  interest  for  the  extr«  SbieiJ 
within  fourteen  dayn  on  paying  for  one  month  i        n 
afier which  lime  interest  ischar)^  furtvocolei 

Pawnbroker  arc  required  by  the  Act  lo  knap  ■■ 
which  all  goods  taken  in  pledge  must  be  enlerM 
scribed,  the  sum  advanced  upon  them,  and        i 
abode  of  tho  pledger,  and  whether  he  is  a  boi  ■■ 

loU(;er.    They  make  out  at  the  time  two  lumw 
lliese  mriiculat^  one  of  which  is  given  lo  the 
This  duplicate  is  given  gratis  in  all  case*  when 
advanced  b  under  is.;  wlien  it  is  it.  and  under  ti>. 
balf|<enny  is  charged;   Mis.  and  under  30*.,  one  p 
and  under  5/,  twopence;  S/.and  upwards,  fourpeacs. 
tides  pledged  for  sum*  above  is.  must  be  cnicivd 
pawnbroker'*  books  within  four  hours ;  and  those  au  < 
I  (If .  or  upwards  have  been  advanced  muat  bo  eo 
separate  book  and  numbered,  the  (lr*t  entry  id  tfaca 
comnieiiciug  No.  1.     Tlio  number  and  dnci 
pledge  in  tbe  books  and  on  the  duplicate  rwna^im 
each  other.    Articles  cannot  be  taken  out  of  pawn 
tbo   production  uf  the  dupUcale.  the  boldor  of  i 
assumed  to  bo  ilie  owner.    If  a  duplicate  ahouU  b«  ■ 
stolen,  llie  pawnbroker  is  required  to 
the  |)3rty  n'pTVM.-nting  himself  as  iho  ( 
pledged,  with  a  blank  furm  of  affidavit,  whieh 
tilled  up  with  a  slatemcnl  of  the  cireumslBDcn 
the  original  duplicate  wa*  lost,  lotbe  initbof ' 
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)ath  must  be  made  before  a  magistrate.  For  this 
luy)licale  the  pawnbroker  is  entitled  to  demand  one 
ly,  it'  the  sum  advanced  doe*  not  exceed  5s. ;  from 
.s.,  one  penny ;  and  afterwards  in  the  same  propor- 
or  the  original  duplicate. 

enalty  against  unlawfully  pawning  goods  the  pro- 
others  is  between  20*.  and  5/.,  besides  the  full  value 
)ods  pledged  ;  and  in  default  of  payment,  the  offend- 
^  may  be  committed  for  three  months'  imprisonment 
d  labour.  Persons  forging  or  counterfeiting  dupli- 
not  being  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
ng  to  pawn  goods,  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
od  not  exceeding  three  months.  Pawnbrokers  or 
rsons  buying  or  taking  in  pledge  unfinished  goods, 

•  apparel  entrusted  to  others  to  wash  or  mend,  are 
t  double  the  sum  advanced  and  to  restore  the  goods. 
t  empowers  police-officers  to  search  pawnbrokers* 
r  warehouses  when  suspected  to  contain  unfinished 
nlawfully  pledged,  and  goods  unlawfully  pawned 
restored  to  the  owner  by  the  pawnbroker. 

Lwned  goods  are  deemed  forfeited  at  the  end  of  one 
f  redeemed,  the  pawnbroker  must  endorse  on  bis 
3  the  charge  for  interest,  and  keep  it  in  his  posses- 
one  year.  Articles  on  which  sums  have  been  ad- 
of  10^.  and  not  exceeding  10/.,  if  not  redeemed, 
sold  by  auction,  after  being  exposed  to  public  view 
}ast  two  days*  notice  having  been  given  of  the  sale. 
ilogue  of  sale  must  contain  the  name  and  abode  of 
nbroker,  the  month  the  goods  were  received,  and 
mber  as  entered  in  the  books  and  on  the  duplicate. 
;,  prints,  books,  bronzes,  statues,  busts,  carvmgs  in 
d  marble,  cameos,  intaglios,  musical,  mathematical, 
losophical  instruments,  and  china,  must  be  sold 
from  other  goods,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
uly,  and  October  in  every  year.  On  notice  not 
vcn  in  writing,  or  in  the  presence  of  one  witness, 
sons  having  goods  in  pledge,  three  months  further 
ved  beyond  the  year  for  redemption.  An  account 
of  pledges  above  10*.  must  be  entered  in  a  book 
the  pawnbroker,  and  if  articles  arc  sold  for  more 
Q  sum  for  which  they  were  pledged,  with  interest 
the  owner  is  entitled  to  the  overplus,  if  demanded 
lirce  years  after  the  sale.  Pawnbrokers'  sale-books 
1  to  inspection  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  penny. 
alty  on  ]iawnbrokers'  selling  goods  before  the  pro- 
j,  or  injuring  or  losing  them,  and  not  making  com- 
n  to  the  owner,  according  to  the  award  of  a  magis- 
10/.  They  arc  required  to  produce  their  books  on 
r  of  a  magistrate  in  any  dispute  concerning  pledges, 
not  to  purchase  goods  which  are  in  their  custody. 
extends  to  the  executors  of  pawnbrokers. 
ict  prohibits  pledges  being  taken  from  persons  in- 
1  or  under  twelve  years  of  age.  (By  the  *  Metropo- 
>lice  Act  (2  &  3  Vic,  c.  47),  a  fine  of  5/.  is  inflicted 
enbrokers  taking  pledges  from  persons  under  the  age 
n.)  Pawnbrokers  are  prohibited  from  buying  goods 
the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  ;  or  receiving  pledges 
ichaelraas-day  to  Lady-day  before  8  a.m.  or  after  8 
for  the  other  part  of  the  year,  before  7  a.m.  or  after 
xcepting  on  Saturdays  and  the  evenings  preceding 
•iday  and  Christmas  Day,  when  the  hour  for  closing 
ided  to  11  P.M.  They  are  required  to  place  a 
profits  and  charges  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  their 
r  business. 

brokers  are  required  to  take  out  an  annual  licence 
c  Stamp  OlTice;  and,  to  enable  them  to  take  in 
irticles  of  gold  and  silver,  a  second  licence  is  neces- 
lich  costs  5/.  15*.  Those  who  carry  on  business 
10  limits  of  the  old  Twopenny  Post  pay  15/.  a-year 
licence,  and  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  7/.  10*. 
ncc  expires  on  the  31st  July,  and  a  penalty  of  50/. 
ed  if  it  is  not  renewed  ten  days  before.  No  licence 
red  in  Ireland,  but  those  who  carry  on  the  business 
nbroker  must  be  registered. 

1833  to  the  end  of  1838.  the  number   of  pawn- 
in   the  metropolitan  district  increased    from  368 
;    in    the    rest    of    England    and    Wales,    from 

•  1194;  and  in  Scotland,  from  52  to  88:  making 
of  1668  establishments,  which  pay  15,419/.  for 
ccnces,  besides  the  licence  which  many  of  them 
t  as  dealers  in  gold  and  silver.  The  increase  in 
nber  of  pawnbrokers  in  the  course  of  the  above 
rs  is  nearly  5  per  cent,  in  London,  10  per  cent,  for 


other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  nearly  70  percent, 
for  Scotland.  The  increase  in  England  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  chiefly  in  places  where  the  business  of  a  pawnbroker 
has  not  hitherto  been  carried  on ;  and  in  Scotland,  accord- 
ing to  the  *  New  Statistical  Account  *  now  publislnng,  the 
extent  of  this  innovation  is  quite  remarkable.  The  business 
of  a  pawnbroker  was  not  known  in  Glasgow  until  August, 
1806,  when  an  itinerant  English  pawnbroker  commenced 
business  in  a  single  room,  but  decamped  at  the  end  of  six 
months;  and  his  place  was  not  supplied  until  June,  1813, 
when  the  first  regular  ofiSce  was  established  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  for  receiving  goods  in  pawn.  Other  individuals 
soon  entered  into  the  business;  and  the  practice  of  pawn- 
ing had  become  so  common,  that,  in  1820,  in  a  season  of 
distress,  2043  heads  of  families  pawned  7380  articles,  on 
which  they  raised  739/.  5«.  dd.  Of  these  heads  of  families 
1375  had  never  applied  for  or  received  charity  of  any  de- 
scription ;  474  received  oc^:asional  aid  from  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee; and  194  were  paupers.  The  capital  invested  in 
this  business  in  1840  is  about  26,00(;/.  Isine- tenths  of  the 
articles  pledged  are  redeemed  within  the  legal  period.  (Dr. 
Cleland's  'Former  and  Present  State  of  Glasgow,'  1840.) 
There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of 
pawnbrokers'  establishments  in  the  large  towns  of  Eng- 
land. In  1831  the  number  of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty 
employed  in  those  at  Manchester  was  107  ;  at  LiTerpool,  91 ; 
Birmingham,  54 ;  Bristol,  33;  ShefiSeld,  31 ;  but  owing  to 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  census  and  the 
kind  of  information  which  it  gives  on  this  matter,  we 
are  without  such  knowledge  on  this  subject  as  it  would 
be  desirable  to  possess.  A  return  of  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  dealings  of  pawnbrokers  would  doubtless  offer 
many  valuable  illustrations  of  the  condition  and  habits 
of  the  people.  The  only  return  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
seen,  was  supplied  by  a  large  pa wnbroking  establishment  at 
Glasgow  to  Dr.  Cleland,  who  read  it  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1836.  The  list  comprised  the  following  articles: — 531) 
men*s  coats,  355  vests,  288  pairs  of  trowsers,  84  pairs  of 
stockings,  1980  women's  gowns,  540  petticoats,  132  wrap- 
pers, 123  duffles,  90  pelisses,  240  silk  handkerchiefs,  294 
shirts  and  shifts,  60  liats,  84  bed- ticks,  108  pillows,  262 
pairs  of  blankets,  300  pairs  of  sheets,  162  b^-covers,  36 
table-cloths,  48  umbrellas,  102  Bibles,  204  watches,  216 
rings,  and  48  Waterloo  medals.  It  was  not  stated  during 
what  period  these  articles  were  received.  There  are  in 
Glasgow  above  thirty  pawnbrokers.  In  the  manufacturing 
districts  during  the  prevalence  of  '  strikes,*  or  in  seasons  of 
commercial  embarrassment,  many   hundreds  of   families 

Eawn  the  greater  part  of  their  wearing-apparel  and  house- 
old  furniture.  (Paper  read  in  1837  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  of 
Bolton,  'On  the  Preston  Strike  in  1836.')  The  borough- 
reeve  of  Manchester  stated  on  a  recent  occasion  (April,  1840) 
that  a  clergyman  had  shown  him  sixty-seven  pawn-tickets 
from  one  family,  and  he  said  there  were  thousands  in  similar 
circumstances  '  going  inch  by  inch,'  in  consequence  of  the 
stagnation  of  industry.  The  practice  of  having  recourse  to 
the  pawnbrokers  on  such  occasions  is  quite  of  a  diffierent 
character  from  the  habits  of  dependence  into  which  many 
of  the  working  classes  suffer  themselves  to  fall,  and  who, 
'  on  being  paid  their  wages  on  the  Saturday,  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  their  holiday  clothesoutof  the  hands  of  the  pawn- 
broker to  enable  them  to  appear  respectably  en  the  Sabbath, 
and  on  the  Mondav  follpwing  they  are  again  pawned,  and  a 
fresh  loan  obtainea  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  families 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week.'  (Petition  1131,  Appendix 
to  the  42nd  Report  on  Public  Petitions,  Session  1839.)  It 
is  on  these  transactions  and  on  such  as  arise  out  of  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  some  momentary  gratification  that  the 
pawnbrokers  make  their  large  profits.  It  is  stated  in  one 
of  the  Reports  on  the  Poor-lAWs  that  a  loan  of 
Zd.,  if  redeemed  the  same  day,  pays  annual  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5200  per  cent ;    weekly,  866  per  cent. 

3900         „  „         650 

2600         „  ,,         433 

1733         „  „  288 

1300         „  „         216 

In  the  petition  already  quoted,  it  is  stated,  that  ou 
a  capital  of  6d.  thus  employed  (in  weekly  loans)  pawn- 
brokers make  in  twelve  months  2s,  2d, ;  on  5s,  they  gain 
\0s,  4d.;  on  lOs.  they  clear  22s.  S^d, ;  and  on  20^^  lent  in 
weekly  loans  of  sixpence,  they  more  than  double  their 
capital  in  twenty-seven  weeks;   and  should   the  goods 
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pawned  remain  in  their  hands  for  the  term  of  twelve 
months  (which  seldom  occurs),  thev  then  derive  from 
20  to  100  per  cent.  The  *Loan  Fund  Societies/  which  are 
protected  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  advance  small 
sums  under  15/.  at  5  per  cent.,  aic  of  no  advantage  to  tho 
habitual  dependants  upon  the  pawnbroker. 

The  *  Pawnbrokers'  Gazette'  is  a  stamped  weekly  publi- 
cation containmg  advertisements  of  sales,  and  other  infor- 
mation of  use  to  the  trade,  amongst  whom  it  exclusively 
circulates. 

The  act  for  the  regulation  of  pawnbrokers  in  Ireland  is 
the  !2S  George  III.,  o  -13  (Irish  statute).  It  requires  pawn- 
brokers to  take  out  licences  and  to  give  securities  ;  appoints 
the  marshal  of  the  city  of  Dublin  corporation  registrar  of 
licences ;  directs  returns  to  be  made  to  him  montldy,  upon 
oath,  of  sums  lent ;  and  allows  the  registrar  a  fee  of  one 
shilhng  on  each  return.  The  act  requires  the  returns  to  be 
laid  before  parliament :  but  this  is  not  done,  and  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1837,  com- 
plainini;  that  the  statute  was  evaded  by  an  arrangement 
made  by  tho  registrar  with  the  pawnbrokers  not  to  re- 
quire any  returns  fVom  them,  upon  their  payinsf  him  1/. 
yearly.  The  act  is  also  neglected  in  other  respects,  es- 
pecially in  the  mode  of  selling  unredeemed  pledges. 
Tlio  rate  of  interest  allowed  is  25  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Duplicates  are  charged  one  penny  fur  sums  under 
10«;  from  1U«.  to  40^.,  twopence;  from  4U«.  to  10/., 
fourpence.  It  is  the  practice  to  charge  interest  fur  one 
whole  month,  though  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  article 
pledged  is  redeemed  in  a  week.  The  operation  of  this  plan 
18  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Per  week.  IVr  muDtli.  Per  year. 

£.  s»    d.      £.  s,    (/.      £,  s,  d. 
One  shilling  per  week, 
^d.  interest,  and  \d, 

for  the  duplicate,  is     001}        006         066 
One  pound  lent  hi  shil- 
lings pa}  s  lOd.  inte- 
rest, and  ]«.  Sd,  for 

duplicates,  is.  ..026  0  10  0  6  10  0 
One  hundred  pounds 
lent  in  shillings  pays 
4/.  3s.  4d.  interest, 
and  8/.  Gs.  Sd,  dupli- 
cates, is 12  10     0         50     0     0     650     0     0 

Thus  the  sum  of  100/.  lent  in  shilling  loans  redeemed  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  at  compound  interest  would  amount  in 
one  year  to  45,GU0J.  7s.  Qid. 

Mr.  Barrington,  the  founder  of  the  Mont  de  Pi6te  at  Li- 
merick, statcnl  in  a  petition  to  parliament,  in  1^37,  that  there 
were  7UU  pawnbrokers  in  Ireland,  whose  incomes^  averaging 
900/.  each,  amounted  in  the  aggrei^ate  to  G30.00U/.  per 
annum.  (Petition  59,  App.  to  Ind  Rpport  on  Public  h^ii- 
tions.  Session  1837-8.)  Tho  pawnbrokers  of  Ireland,  in  a 
counter-petition,  asserted  that  the  nutuber  of  their  body  did 
not  exceed  440,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
those  resident  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Belfast,  their 
average  incomes  did  not  exceed  400/.  per  annum.  (Petition 
308,  App.  to  '2Ath  Report  on  Petitions,  Session  1837-d.) 
Probably  the  truth  may  be  found  between  these  contradic- 
tory statements.  Mr.  Barrington  was  engaged  at  the  time 
in  foundmg  tlio  Limerick  Mont  de  Pieie,as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  public  charities  of  that  city.  He 
erected  buildings  at  his  own  expense,  and  sent  competent 
persons  to  Paris  to  make  themselveH  actjuaintefl  with  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  Mont  de  Pi6t^  in  that  capital.  A 
capital  of  4000/.  was  raised  in  delienturos  bearing  interest 
at  6  per  cent. ;  and  the  Limerick  establishment  was  op<fned 
on  the  13ih  of  March,  1S37,  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  two  city  members,  the  mayor  and 
chief  poliee  magistrates,  and  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  In  the  course  of  eight  months  1.1,000/. 
had  been  lent  on  70,000  ]»ledge-  at  a  rate  of  interest  union ut- 
ing  to  one  farthing  per  month  lor  a  >hjlling,  no  charge  being 
made  t'oi  duplicates.  Si\-»eventli<  of  the  amount  advanced 
\%u>  in  aums  under  o\.  Kuur  nMntli>  after  the  esiuhlishmont 
wa-i  opened,  the  value  of  {uliflc>»  ie«U-enie.l  «»ii  Sal ui days 
averaged  about  14u/.,  the  inteiesl  on  which  amounted  to  3/. 
3».  67.,  whde  I  he  paunbroker's  charge  would  have  been  y/. 
Towards  the  t-lo^e  of  the  \  ear  I>3'.),  Mr  Bairiugtou  published 
a  hhoit  I  aniphiet  ^ho\\lli^  the  further  p)i.»gie^s  of  the  in>ti- 
tution.  The  cu{'ital  h.td  been  increased  to  15,350..,  and  a 
clear  profit  of  1736/.  hud  been  realised  since  March,  lb37. 


Small  sums  are  lent  to  poor  pcnons  of  knovn  respectabilj:! 
of  character  on  their  personal  security.  This  plan  u  tt- 
tended  with  valuable  effects  upon  the  conduct  and  chanetcr 
of  the  poorer  classics. 

In  Appendix  £,  *Poor  Inquiry  (Ireland).'  there  is  an  •^ 
count  of  the  Ahascragh  Loan  Society,  vhich  allows  tfcs: 
where  individuals  can  be  found  to  superintend  the  deiails.  tbs 
ruinous  plan  of  applying  to  pawnoruken  may  be  paxtallj 
obviated.  This  Society  had  borrowed  7*20/.,  pvtly  fnm  tbc 
county  Galway  trustees,  which  sum  had  been  dispned  amoB| 
400  borrowers,  and  no  loss  had  occurred  during  the  two  ycm 
in  which  the  Society  had  been  in  operation*  chieflt  ia  eoo- 
sequenceof  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  II.  Hunt,  the  tmram. 
In  the  evidence  taken  at  an  examination  by  thtCamm*^ 
sioners  of  Inquiry  in  the  county  Lcitrim  (p.  9Jjj|  vasitatcd 
that  there  were  no  pawnbrokers  in  the  bmnoy;  bat  a  dais 
of  men  called  usurers  are  to  be  met  with  in  eicty  dnvcfiaa, 

*  and  they  bind  both  borrowers  and  aiiratici  by  M^ena 
oaths  to  punctual  repayment  of  the  principd,  aal  «f  tht 
interest,  which  is  exoibitant  in  proportion  to  the  m^QMM 
of  the  sum  lent.*  The  witness,  wuo  was  a  maswlnta,  fanbct 
slated  that  a  case  had  recently  come  before  Locd  Ocneau 
and  himself,  in  which  a  man  liad  bound  himsdf  to  piy  lU. 
a  year  in  quarterly  instalments  for  the  use  of  15#.  pr 
Such  facts  show  the  expediency  of  affording  erery 
ragement  to  establishments  conducted  under  the  imi 
control  of  the  law.  In  some  instance*  in  Ireland 
brokers  keep  spirit-shops  under  the  same  roof  or  in  u 
joining  house.  The  Report  just  quoted  states  thai 
were  beginning  to  lose  their  reluctance  to  wear  the  la 
property  of  their  neighbours ;  and  most  of  the  poor  ^ 
examined  stated  that  a  few  years  afro  they  were  asl 
to  go  to  the  pawnbrokers,  but  this  feeling  appeared 
have  been  much  weakened.  The  scarcity  of  capital 
land  occasions  many  individuals  to  have  recourse  lb 
brokers  for  purposes  unknown  in  England,  aucb  as 
ing  the  means  of  purchasing  a  pig  or  buying  seed. 

in  some  of  the  British  colonies  the  regulations  ifar  , 
brokers  appear  to  be  very  imperfect,  if  not  u^jusl'  Tht 
following  table,  showing  the  sums  for  which  gooA  vm 
redeemed  for  a  poor  woman  at  Hobart  Town,  is  fion  ibi 

*  Austral' Asiatic  Review'  of  Nov.  12lh,  1839 ^— 


Article*. 

Amount. 

Iut«e»t  ptr  «• 

a. 

Gown 

. .   3«.  0(/. 

3 

weeks'  mtereat 

oilM. 

Cloak 

..4     0 

4 

ditto 

1    4 

Kettle 

..2     6 

10 

ditto 

t    1 

Jacket 

..2     0 

8 

ditto 

I     4 

Gown 

..3     0 

8 

ditto 

2    • 

Principal     14    6  Interest 


7    I 


1 


Tlie  duplicates  all  contained  the  following  uotiee:— 'Ui 
duplicate  must  be  renewed  or  the  pledge  redeenad  widbt 
sir  months  from  the  dale  hereof,  or  the  article  will  h^Jth 
ftifed: 
I     The  Mont  de  Pict6  is  an  institution  of  Italiaa  s 

:  TMONT    DE    PlKTE.]      Loo  X.  (15I3>2I),  OT,  la  BOOW 

Pope  Paul  III.  (1534-1549)),  sanctioned  the  catahL 
of  the  first  of  the^e  institutions.    It  ia  said  howe 
Monte  di  Pieta  was  founded  at  Parma  in  1488. 
One  was  formed  at  Amsterdam,  1568;    Augibi 
HrusseU,    lti9l;    Antwerp,    1620;     Ghent,    US«. 
1777.    In    1661  a  project  existed  for  esiabli 
do   Pidte  in   England,    and    the    foUowii 
of  a  pamphlet  which  was  printed  in  LondL^  «■ 
year  in  connection  with  this  scheme,  which 
never  carried  into  effect: — *Obsenratbna  mai 
conveniency  and  commodity  of  Mount  Pietey« 
Bancks  for  Relief  of  tho  Poor  or  Other*  in  1 

Pawns.'    It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  p^ 

tion  for  lending  money  on  pledges  would  anawer  in  L« 
Many  branch  e-^tablishments  would  be  neo  , 

would  scarcely  be  so  economically  oondi      «  ■» 
lishnicnts  belonging  to  private  individuals.    To       ■ 

an  institution  a  monopoly  leseroblinj^  ihat  whiet rf 

j  olllce  po&bcsbes.  would  never  be  thought  of  in  thb  > 
I  I'ho  rates  of  inteie:»t  charged  by  pawnbioken  aiw  hi^a.  ■■ 
the  average  ])ronts  of  then*  trade  are  not  so  iaordiaaii 
migiit  be  inferred  from  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
tables,  wiiirh  neveriheless  fully  prove,  that  ha 
to  I  awiiliioker-i  is  an  iniproviJont  niude  of 
In    Iblia  a  ci)inpany    uas   formed   in  J 
■British  Pledge  Society/  which  propoMU  i 
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If  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  the  39  and  40 
3  III.,  c.  99,  and  without  making  any  charge  for  du- 
s.  This  society  also  pledged  itself  to  make  good 
in  case  of  lire,  for  which  casualty  pawnbrokers  are 
ible.  The  Bill  of  incorporation,  after  being*  read  a 
lie  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  abandoned. 
re  is  a  Mont  de  Piete  at  Moscow  on  a  very  extensive 
the  profits  of  which  support  a  foundling  hospital. 
ire  numerous  in  Belgium.  From  a  paper  read  by 
n  W.  Rawson  before  the  London  Statistical  Society 
7.  the  following  appear  to  be  the  terms  of  the  Mont 
tc  of  Paris: — '  Loans  are  made  upon  the  deposit  of 
oods  as  can  be  preserved  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds 
ir  estimated  value;  but  on  gold  and  silver,  fourth- 
•f  their  value  is  advanced.  The  present  rate  of  inte- 
1  per  cent,  per  month,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 
*aris   establishment   has   generally  from   600,000  to 

0  articles  in  its  possession,  and  the  capital  constantly 
iding  may  be  estimated  at  about  500,000/.  The 
e  of  management  amounts  to  between  60  c.  and  65  c. 

1  article,  and  the  profits  are  wholly  derived  from  loans 
incs  and  upwards.  Articles  not  redeemed  within  the 
e  sold,  subject  however,  as  in  England,  to  a  claim  for 
tion  of  the  surplus,  if  made  within  three  years.* 
statistical  tables  published  by  the  French  minister 
imcrce  show  the  operations  of  the  Mont  de  Pi6t6  of 
ind  those  of  the  larpe  towns  in  France  during  the 
)33  ;  and  the  following  brief  analysis  of  them  maybe 

if  it  be  desired  to  estimate  the  extent  of  similar 
nions  in  the  private  pawnbroking  establishments  in 
litcd  Kingdom:  in  the  absence  of  actual  facts,  it  at 
ffers  points  for  consideration.  The  number  of  articles 
d  in  Paris  in  18.33  was  1,064,068;  average  sura  ad- 
i  on  each,  \49.  \]d.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that, 
le  low  rate  of  interest  and  the  confidence  inspired  by 
iblishment  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  go- 
en  t,  the  Mont  de  Piete  is  made  use  of  by  persons  of 
er  class  than  those  who  apply  to  pawnbrokers  in  this 
y.  The  number  of  articles  redeemed  was  844,861 : 
>.913  articles  the  interest  was  paid  and  the  duplicate 
;d  ;  50.056  articles,  on  which  the  sura  of  36,391/.  had 
Ivanced,  were  forfeited,  being  one-twentieth  in  number, 
ss  than  one-twentieth  in  value.  At  Metz,  in  the 
ear,  the  forfeited  ])ledges  were  one  in  13;  at  Stras- 
)ne  in  19;  at  Lyon,  one  in  20;  at  Marseille  they 
I  the  smallest  proportion,  being  only  one  in  29.  In 
of  the  largest  towns  of  France,  including  the  above 
31,086  articles  were  taken  in  pledge;  but  the  sum 
•ed  on  each,  being  8*.  3jf/.,  was  not  much  more 
half  the  value  of  those  pledged  in  Paris.  The 
e  sum  varied  considerably,  being  as  low  as  4*.  \0d.  at 
urg,  and  a>  high  as  17^.  Id.  at  Marseille.  In  Brest, 
s,  Dijon,  and  Nuntes,  the  average  value  of  each  of 
redeemed  articles  exceeded  the  average  value  of  each 
total  number  of  articles  pledged. 
'C,  an  ecclesiastical  instrument  of  antient  use  in  the 
1  Catholic  cliurch.  St.  Paul,  in  several  of  his  epistles, 
xijds  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  to  *  salute 
iher  with  a  holy  kiss.'  That  this  was  literally  prac- 
1  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  we  learn  from  the  apos- 
constitutioiis,  together  with  some  particulars  respect- 
c   meihod  of  peiformini;  this   ceremony.     *Let  the 

salute  the  church,  and  say.  The  peace  nf  God  be 
ou  all :  and  let  tlic  people  answer.  And  with  thy  spirit, 
let  the  deacon  say  to  all.  Salute  one  another  tenth  a 
/>v,  and  let  the  clergy  kiss  the  bishop,  and  the  laymen 
ymen,  and  the  women  the  women.'  (Li.  viii.,  c.  11, 
Joteller,  p.  34J.) 

custom  of  giving  the  kiss  of  peace  before  the  com- 
n,  in  the  more  solemn  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
1  called  the  High  Mass,  is  still  kept  up  among  the 
I'lns,  clergy,  as  well  as  among  the  men  and  women 

different  relii^ious  orders.  So  also  it  appears  to 
been  practised  hy  the  laity  during  the  whole  of  the 
^  ages  ;  while  the  men  and  women  were  separated  from 
ther.  But  when  the  sexes  began  to  be  mixed  toge- 
1  the  less  solemn  service  called  the  Low  Mass,  which 
to  take  place  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  a 
[)f  decorum  dictated  to  the  bisho])S  the  use  of  an  in- 
ent  called  sometimes  a  Pax,  sometimes  Tabula  Pads, 
imetimes  Osculatorium,  which  the  priest  kissed  first, 
the  clerk,  and  lastly  the  people  who  assisted  at  the 
9,  one  after  another,  instead  of  the  former  kiss. 


Among  the  constitutions  of  Walter  de  Grey,  archbishop 
of  York,  A.D.  1250,  an  osculatorium  was  one  of  the  regular 
ecclesiastical  ornaments,  or  rather  implements,  ordered  to 
be  provided  in  every  parish  church. 

It  was  usually  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  plate  or  tablet, 
with  a  support  at  the  back,  and  had  a  representation  of  the 
crucifixion  in  front,  either  in  rehef  or  engraved.  The 
magnificent  pax  of  silver,  engraved  in  niello,  by  Finiguerra,i8 
still  preserved  at  Florence. 

The  general  disuse  of  this  plate  in  modern  times  is  at- 
tributed by  Le  Brun  (Explication  Littcrale,  ^-c,  de  la 
Messe,  tom.  i.,  p.  595)  to  certain  jealousies  which  were 
found  to  arise  among  individuals,  about  priority  in  having  it 
presented  to  them. 

The  use  of  the  Pax  was  not  among  the  ceremonies  which 
were  first  abrogated  at  the  Reformation  in  England  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  rendered  more  ostensible  than  it  had 
been,  as  appears  by  the  following  injunction,  published  in  the 
deanry of  Doncaster, in  1548: — *The  clerk  snail  bringdown 
the  paxe,  and  standing  without  the  church-door,  shall  say 
loudly  to  the  people  these  words :  •'  This  is  the  token  of 
joyful  peace,  whicn  is  between  God  and  man^s  conscience,' 
&c. 

(Du  Cange,  Gloss.,  v.  'Osculatorium,*  *Osculum  Pacis,' 
*  Pax ;'  Milner,  *  On  the  Use  of  the  Pax,'  Archceolog.,  vol.  xx. 
p.  534 ;  Burnet,  Hist,  Reform,,  vol.  ii.,  collect.  P.  ii..  No.  21.) 

PAXO,  the  smallest  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  lies  south- 
south-east  of  Corfu,  being  eight  miles  from  Capo  Bianco,  the 
southernmost  point  of  that  island,  and  about  ten  miles  west 
of  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  of  Epirus.  Paxo  is 
rocky,  and  is  chiefly  planted  with  olive-trees  which  produce 
the  best  oil  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  island  is  destitute  of 
spring-water,  and  is  deficient  in  corn  and  other  necessaries, 
which  are  brought  in  from  Corfu  and  other  places.  Its 
surface  is  reckoned  at  26  square  miles,  and  the  population 
by  the  census  of  1834  was  5264  inhabitants.  The  principal 
village  in  the  island,  called  Porto  Gai,  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  authorities.  Two  other  hamlets, 
Laca  and  Longon,  lie  also  by  the  sea-coast.  The  small 
island  called  Anti-Paxo,  three  miles  south-east  of  Paxo,  is 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  inhabited  by 
fishermen  and  a  few  shepherds.  (Neigebaur,  lonische  In- 
selnJ)    [Ionian  Islands.] 

PAZ,  LA,  a  town  in  Bolivia,  situated  near  16**  50' S.  lat. 
and  69®  W.  long.  It  stands  in  a  ravine  probably  more 
than  1000  feet  below  the  table-land  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca 
[Bolivia],  on  some  hills  which  are  scattered  over  the  ravine, 
on  the  northern  side  of  which  rises  the  elevated  peak  of 
Illimani.  The  ravine  and  town  are  intersected  by  a  river, 
the  Chuqueapo,  which  breaks  by  a  narrow  gorge  through 
the  eastern  cnain  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  and  is  one  of  the 
remotest  sources  of  the  Rio  Madeira.  The  ravine  is  en- 
closed by  high  and  steep  mountains,  and  contains  little  level 
ground ;  but  it  is  cultivated  with  great  care  wherever  culti- 
vation is  practicable.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  very 
irregular,  and  some  of  them  extremely  steep.  It  contains 
many  extensive  dwelling-houses,  built  in  the  Spanish 
fashion ;  but  the  roofs  are  not  flat,  and  they  are  covered 
with  tiles  on  account  of  the  snow,  which,  during  the  winter, 
falls  in  this  ravine.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  however 
are  only  mud- huts,  and  mhabited  by  Indians.  La  Paz  is 
the  most  commercial  town  in  Bolivia.  All  the  merchandise 
designed  for  the  consumption  of  Chuquisaca,  Potosi,  and 
Cochabamba,  is  conveyed  to  this  place  from  the  coast  of 
Peru,  and  hence  carried  into  the  interior.  The  surrounding 
country  produces  no  article  of  export  except  gold  and  bar£ 
which  are  collected  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  eastern  range  of  the  Bolivian  Andes.  The 
population  exceeds  20,000. 

(Temple's  7Vat^«/«  in  various  parts  of  Peru;  Pentland, 
in  London  Geog,  Journal,  vol.  v.) 

PEA.  The  garden  pea  {Pimm  sativum)  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  sufficiently  hardy  in  a  young  state, 
or  when  its  development  is  not  much  extended,  to  bear  our 
winters  when  they  are  moderate,  and  when  the  plants  have, 
as  in  gardens  generally,  a  sheltered  situation. 

The  pea,  together  with  the  bean  and  kidney  bean,  are 
enumerated  as  the  legumes  cultivated  by  the  Romans ;  and 
these  indeed  comprise  the  principal  species  of  leguminous 
plants  in  the  kitchen-gardens  of  Britain  at  the  present  day. 
Among  these  the  pea  ranks  first  in  importance  and  general 
usefulness.    It  Im  probably  been  lutroduced  into  this 
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•country  at  an  early  period,  for  peas  are  mentioned  by  Lyd- 
ffate,  a  poet  of  the  time  of  Ilonry  VI.,  as  being  hawked  in 
London.  It  appears  however  that  for  at  least  a  centur>' 
afterwards,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  they  were  either  not 
Tery  common,  or  the  manner  of  obtaining  them  early  was 
'unknown,  for  Fuller  states  that  in  the  lust-mentioned  reign 
peas  were  brought  from  Holland,  and  were  accounted  *flC 
dainties  for  ladies,  they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear.' 

The  varieties  of  the  pea  are  numerous.  The  be>t  account 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,'  2nd  series,  vol.  i..  where  4:j  varieties,  com- 
prising no  fewer  than  17j  synonyms,  are  arranged  and  de- 
■scrihi'd. 

llie  following  is  a  selection  of  the  more  useful  varieties: — 
For  early  sowing — Early  Dwarf. 

Early  Frame. 

Early  Charlton. 

D'Auvergne,  a  particularly  excellent  sort. 
For  the  principal  summer  crop— 

Blue  Prussian. 

White  Prussian. 

Groom's  Superb  Dwarf  Blue. 

Dwarf  Green  Marrow. 

Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow. 
For  late  sowing— Knight's  Tall  Marrow. 

There  arc  some  varieties  of  peas  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of 
the  internal  tough  lining  of  the  pods;  these  are  called 
^igar  peas,  and  their  po<ls  are  eaten  cooked  in  the  manner 
of  kidney  beans.  The  best  variety  of  this  class  is  the  Larg<e 
Crooked  Sugar,  which  will  likewise  he  found  a  very  good 
-aort  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  soil  for  peas  ought  to  be  fresh  and  well  stirred,  but 
not  too  rich ;  for  in  the  latter  case  a  luxuriant  growth  is  in- 
educed  without  fertility. 

The  limes  of  sowing  are,  in  November  for  the  earliest 

'Crop,  and  at  intervals  of  a  month,  three  weeks,  or  a  fort- 

'ni«;ht.  as  the  season  advances,  till  Midsummer.    The  i)ro- 

•duce  from  any  that  may  he  sown  after  this  period  is  very 

uncertain;  as  is  indeed  the  case  with   the  November  and 

•other  sowings   previous  to  those  of  spring.    The  shelter 

-afforded  the  youni;  plants  in  winter  by  spruce  branches  or 

temporary  awnings  is  of  course  beneflcial.     Various  plans 

have  been  suggested  for  forwanlin!(  peas  under  glass,  so  as 

to  transplant  in  the  end  of  February  or  in  March  into  the 

*open  ground.    Tiie  best  mo<le  is  to  sow  in  small  pots,  and 

at  the  proper  season  to  turn  out  the  plants  with  the  ball  of 

•earth  and  njots  as  entire  as  possible,  to  plunge  them  at 

•short  intervals  in  rows,   and  to  shelter  them  by  sticks  of  a 

•branching  nature  and  fan  form. 

The  distance  which  should  be  allotted  for  the  internals 
Tuetwecn  the  rows  of  peas  maybe  three,  four,  five,  or  six  feot, 
•uoconling  to  the  growth  of  the  sort  and  richness  of  the  soil. 
'The  plants  should  not  bo  allowed  to  grow  too  thick  in  the 
irowfi,  otherwise  they  are  drawn  up  slender,  without  a  due 
proportion  of  foliage  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  which,  i 
in  *that<v*ase,  as  well  as  the  leaves  depending  on  ir,  is  apt  to  ' 
become  runhealthy  and  to  mildew. 

AfrriciiUurol  Cultivation. — ^The  common  rea  is  a  vege- 
table loo  well  known  to  require  description.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  garden  and  in  the  field,  and  there  are  several  varie- 
ties of  ii.  The  plant  is  naturally  a  creeper,  having  numer- 
ous tendrils,  by  which  it  lays  hold  of  stronger  plants  and 
supports  itself.  The  pods  contain  one  row  of  round  sce<ls, 
which  at  first  arc  soft  and  juicy,  in  which  state  they  arc 
used  for  the  table  under  the  name  of  green  peas.  They 
afterwards  harden  and  become  farinaceous,  and  the  stein 

•  dries  up.     In  this  state  they  are  thrashed  and  stored  for 
•use  like  corn,  and  serve  chiefly  to  fatten  hogs.     The  straw- 
is  given  to  rattle  and  sheep  in  winter. 

Tliere  are  some  varieties  of  jmms  the  stems  of  which  do  not 
rise  or  creep,  but  remain  short,  and  hence  are  called  dwarf 
peas.  These  are  preferred  for  early  sowing  in  the  garden, 
and  likewise  when  they  are  cultivate<l  in  the  fields  to  l)e 
gathered  in  a  green  state.     Every  gardener  strives  to  raise 

»early  jien-..  and  the  first  which  are  brought  to  the  London 
market  are  sold  for  a  very  ^real  price.     As  soon  as  tlu»y 

■  are  nior«  common,  such  quantities  are  sometimes  raised  in 
the  fields,  that  the  pi  ice  scarcely  defrays  the  expense  of 

■gathering  and  bringing  to  market.  When  the  market  is 
not  overstoeke<l,  this  crop  is  very  profitable,  as  it  does  not 

•  exhaust  the  land,  and  there  is  good  time  for  a  crop  of 
<arcs  or  turnips  after  tlie  peas  in  the  same  season.    But  the 


usual  purpose  for  which  peas  are  cultirated  in  tbe  rcfuw 
course  of  husbandry,  is  to  fatten  hogi.  A  while  Mrt, «  D«h 
readily  splits  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  mdUtooa 
set  wide  apart  so  as  not  to  grind  them,  is  Ufeed  in  cMftjdcr 
able  quantities  for  soups,  and  especially  for  M*a-»:urM.  T^n 
is  al>o  a  blue  sort  which  answers  tbe  same  puipu»e.  Tbc 
hog  pea  is  of  a  grey  or  dun  colour. 

Peas  contain  much  farinaceous  and  aaccfaarine  mi!:er. 
and  are  therefore  highly  nutritious;  no  other  »e«d  sarpsMs 
them  in  this  ciualiiy,  except  tbe  scc<l  of  the  FrencH  bets 
(Phaseolus).  But  this  is  refused  by  mo!%t  animals  ra  ibc 
law  stale,  owing  to  a  certain  toughness,  which  makes  t^ia 
adhere  to  the  teeth;  and,  even  when  boiled*  they  are aul 
relished  by  them. 

As  fojd  for  hard-workini;  men,  peas  are  excellent  vfara 
well  lK)ile<l  and  mixed  with  some  animal  (at,  ortije  Jjquic 
in  which  bones  have  been  long  and  slowly  boiici  to  cUnct 
the  gelatine.  In  some  countries  peas-meal  h  baked  ic-o 
hard  cakes,  with  or  without  oatmeal  or  barler-mciL  TheK 
cakes  arc  nutritious,  but  arc  of  ditficult  digeatioa,  «c«^ 
where  custom  and  hard  labour  have  inured  ihc  stooaeh  ta 
their  use. 

The  soil  best  suite<l  to  the  erowth  of  peas  is  a  \^  or 
sandy  loam  of  some  depth,  and  in  good  heart:  fhc  hbiI 
preparation  of  it  is  by  repeated  deep  plough ings  ard  par 
verising  with  harrows  or  other  instruments.  liuMCsi- 
viseable  to  manure  the  land  immcrliately  for  peas,  is  a 
makes  them  throw  out  abundant  stems  at  tbeeipcoatf 
the  produce  in  pods.  They  follow  well  after  barley  la 
no  clover  has  been  sown,  and  are  a  good  substitute  Ibr 
where  there  would  be  a  danger  from  the  too  frequeal 
tition  of  clover  on  the  same  land.  When  clover  ha*  Cdei 
peas  supply  its  place,  the  ground  bcin|i^  ploughed  up  brfa 
winter,  or  early  in  spring,  and  well  pulverisca.  The  vbitf 
is  not  always  so  good  after  peas  aa  after  cIotct,  vka 
the  clover  is  a  good  crop ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  if  ife 
clover  fails,  the  wheat  wdl  also  suffer.  It  ia  theref^ce  bcii« 
to  have  peas,  than  to  risk  sowing  wheat  after  a  thin  crsf  rf 
clover.  If  the  peas  are  not  well  hoed«  and  do  not  eowibt 
surface,  the  land  will  be  full  of  weeds;  but  with  pak 
management  it  may  bo  looked  upon  as  a  cleaosinf  cnfi 
Many  farmers  consider  peas  as  a  very  uncertain  nop:  but 
they  are  only  so  when  the  land  is  carelessly  culitvmtfti 
They  are,  no  doubt,  often  injured  by  want  of  boisSor  ui 
the  soil,  or  by  an  excess  of  it :  but  deep  ploughiAg  will  pr^ 
vent  the  former,  and  careful  draining  the  latter.  If  fm 
arc  sown  on  land  which  is  exhaust*.^  or  naturallf  itfy 
])oor,  no  certain  crop  can  be  relied  on.  It  fooetaaei  ksp- 
])ens  however  that  an  excellent  crop  is  obtained  siamitsil 
probability,  considering  the  state  and  tillage  of  the  lasi 
owing  to  bome  fortunate  coincidences  of  favourable  WBsibtf. 
and  ill  this  case  it  would  appear  as  if  great  care  in  tbtp» 
paration  of  the  soil  were  unnecessary,  but  this  is  not  sice 
the  case,  and  no  prudent  farmer  will  trust  totherhsant 
which  are  much  against  success.  In  nine  eases  out  of  ton 
slovenly  cultivation  or  an  improper  succession  of  cnfi  a 
the  cause  of  great  disappointment  and  loss,  and  it  Bay  !• 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  good  farmer  wtll  tnrt 
to  accident,  when  by  a  little  care  and  attention  and  a  nr 
sonable  expenditure  he  may  almost  ensure  success 

Peas  must  not  bo  re))eated  on  the  same  land  m  la*  tbo 
10  or  12  years,  nor  arc  they  to  be  recommended  oo  wr  luff 
clays,  on  which  beans  are  to  be  preferred.  WbcRff^r  J 
suit  the  soil,  they  are  a  much  better  preparatioolbr  «ubm 
than  peas,  admitting  of  much  more  frequent  and  perfed 
hoeing,  be&ides  the  application  of  an  abuodant  cool  4 
dung,  of  which  the  wheat  reaps  tlie  benefit  as  wdl  astki 
beaiis. 

Peas  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  will  \        d 
being  worked ;  and  in  very  mild  winters  Januarv  n  ■ 
good  time  for  sowing  peas,  which  are  intended  to  b 
theied  green,  in  a  sheltered  situation  sloping  low 
south- \\  est.    Tlie  hog  peas  may  be  sown  in  Feb 
March  ;  and  if  they  are  horse-hoed,  and  tlie  earth       ■ 
against  the  young  plants,  they  will  not  suffer  from  ■ 
rate  frost.   When  peas  are  drilled  at  2  feet  or  mo^  1      rA 
the  rows,  it  will  not  take  above  two  bushela  to  d  ■ 

The  old  method  of  howing  peas  broadcaac  and  p«i 
them  in  is  now  seldom  practised,  and  to  sow  th       »■ 
harrow  them  in  is  nowhere  recommended ;  the  I 
case  having  much  too  great  a  share  of  the  seeu. 
p<-as  follow  clover,  the  practice  of  dibhlii      |  ii 

sward,  which  has  been  turned  over  w 
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•fcrretl.  Wherever  dibbling  id  generally  practised, 
re  are  sufTicient  hands  to  put  the  seed  into  the 
in  a  reasonable  time,  it  should  be  preferred  for 
ul  of  crop  that  can  admit  of  the  hoe  in  the  in- 

peas  are  sown  later  than  usual,  it  is  useful  to  steep 
a  few  hours,  in  order  that  it  may  vegetate  sooner, 
may  often  be  gained  in  the  coming  up  of  the  crop 
leans. 

verlasting  Pea,  which  is  so  well  known  in  our  gar- 
s  been  recommended  to  be  cultivated  in  the  fields 
fodder  for  horses,  which  are  said  to  eat  it  readily. 
khich  has  been  well  manured,  it  will  produce  a  very 
ght  of  green  food;  and  there  are  probably  varieties 
e  succulent  and  sweeter  than  others.  If  it  could 
ished  in  a  field,  it  would  produce  abundant  food  for 
ears  in  succession,  without  any  other  cultivation 
in*;  out  the  weeds  and  stirring  the  soil  around  the 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  rows,  and  the  plants 
)ut  by  the  hoe,  so  as  to  stand  a  foot  or  15  inches 
ey  would  then  have  room  to  grow  out,  and  would 
;  pround  completely.  By  transplanting  year-old 
still  greater  crop  might  be  obtained.  It  is  at  least 
rial. 

liould  be  drilled  in  rows  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
;  horse-hoe  between  them.  They  should  be  horse- 
eatedly  until  the  stems  are  so  long  as  to  fall 
>  cover  the  intervals:  a  slight  earthing  of  the  rows 
on^li  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  stems  from  the 
nd  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  under  them,  by 
J  podding  is  much  encouraged  ;  for  in  wet  seasons 
i  are  apt  to  lie  on  the  wet  ground  and  to  rot.  When 
s  ri|  e  in  the  pods  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks, 
should  be  reaped,  or  many  of  the  pods  will  burst, 
ced  be  lost.  The  reaping  is  performed  by  pulling 
from  the  root  by  hand,  or  by  means  of  two  reap- 
,  w  Iiich  partly  tear  up  the  stems,  and  partly  cut 
TImjv  are  then  gathered  into  small  loose  heaps, 

0  dry.  After  being  turned  over  till  they  are  quite 
are  carted  to  the  stack  or  barn.  Unless  the  quan- 
nsiderable,  so  as  to  make  a  large  stack,  it  is  ad- 
)  put  them  in  a  barn,  because  they  are  generally 
out  soon  after  harvest,  when  the  hogs,  having  run 

in  the  stubbles,  are  put  up  to  fatten.  When  the 
stacked,  many  of  the  pods  are  necessarily  exposed 
)redation  of  birds ;    and,  if  they  escape  this,  they 

1  the  seed  is  lost. 

oduce  of  an  acre  of  good  peas  is  from  30  to  40 
md  the  price  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  beans. 
consequently  a  profitable  crop,  and  will  well  repay 
tent  ion  in  the  cultivation.  If  the  land  is  not  in 
order  and  heart  to  make  it  advisable  to  sow  wheat 
peas,  barley  or  cats  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
the  peas  fail,  it  may  be  necessary  to  clean  the 
a  fallow  crop  before  any  other  corn  is  sown,  Ibr  a 
»f  peas  invariably  leaves  the  land  foul, 
aw  or  halm  of  peas,  when  well  harvested,  makes 
fodder  for  cattle,  and  especially  for  sheep,  which  are 
of  the  dry  pods  when  the  seeds  have  been  thrashed 

2  places,  they  sow  peas  and  beans  together  broad- 
plough  tliem  in  ;  the  beans  serve  as  a  support  to 
and  a  greater  return  is  expected;  but  unless  it  be 
rpose  of  cutting  them  up  for  green  fodder,  as  soon 
Is  are  formed,  this   practice  is  not  to  be  recom- 

In  Flanders,  peas,  beans,  tares,  and  barley  are 
s  sown  thick  together,  and  form  an  abundant  green 
:h  is  cut  as  soon  as  the  flower  is  past,  and  given  to 
md  pigs,  which  thrive  well  on  this  succulent  food, 
ce  of  the  ground  is  so  completely  shaded,  that  no 
I  spring  up  ;  and  as  there  has  been  no  seed  formed, 
taken  from  the  soil.  The  land  is  immediately 
up  and  sown  with  another  crop,  such  as  potatoes 
;,  which  sometimes  are  off  the  ground  in  time  to 
at  to  be  sown  the  same  year. 

3  RIVER.    [North-western  Territory.] 
E  OF  RYSWICK.     [Ryswick.  Peace  of.] 

H.  The  peach-tree  {Amygdalus  Persica  or  Per- 
iris^  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  es|)ecially 
of  Persia.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
to  Italy,  where  it  became  distinguished  by  the 
Persica;  and  this  name  it  still  retains  under 
lodifications  in  the  different  countries  pf  Europe  j 
C,  No.  1082. 


thus,  peach  is  evidently  derived  from  picfie  or  jic<^iet^ 
the  latter  being  formerly  written  persier  by  the  French. 
But  the  peach  is  not  indigenous  solely  in  Persia,  for  it 
has  been  found  growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  Turkey 
in  Asia.  Pallas  describes  it  as  existing  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  Caucasus.  From  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  perfection  which 
it  attains  under  the  most  limited  share  of  cultivation 
in  regions  situated  between  30**  and  40°  of  latitude,  these 
parallels  may  be  presumed  to  include  its  favourite  habitat. 
Isothermal  lines  describe  however  a  wavy  tract ;  and  the 
peach  may  even  find  a  congenial  climate  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  both  sides  of  the  above  limits;  but  the  locality 
must  be  very  peculiarly  circumstanced  in  which  it  will  ac- 
quire full  perfection  beyond  the  48th  parallel  on  the  one 
hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  its  deciduous  nature,  requiring  a 
cool  season  of  rest,  unfits  it  for  the  continued  high  tempera- 
ture of  a  tropical  climate. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  as  yet  no  perfect  re- 
gisters of  the  temperature  of  places  where  the  peach  in  its 
natural  state  attains  the  greatest  perfection.  Such  would 
at  once  form  the  surest  guide  for  the  establishment  of  prin- 
ciples for  the  regulation  of  that  artificial  climate  which  the 
tree  requires  to  ensure  its  fruiting  in  perfection  in  Britain, 
and  for  which  purpose  the  aids  of  glass  and  fire-heat  are 
provided. 

The  peach  withstands  our  winters  unhurt,  if  they  are  not 
unusually  severe.  It  even  succeeds  in  America  exceed- 
ingly well  as  a  standard,  in  latitudes  where  the  winters  are 
much  more  intense,  but  the  summers  hotter,  than  with  us. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  well- ascertained  fact,  that  all 
deciduous  trees  suffer  less  from  severe  frost  in  winter  when 
their  wood  is  perfectly  matured  by  sufficiently  warm  sum- 
mers, than  when  grown  in  climates  where  they  cannot  enjoy 
that  degree  of  summer-heat  which  they  are  naturally  adapted 
for,  and  which  they  require  for  the  due  formation  of  their 
tissues.  Hence,  in  the  north  of  England,  young  peach-trees 
in  the  open  ground  will  be  partially  injured  by  a  degree  of 
frost  which,  though  of  equal  intensity,  will  not  injuriously 
affect  similar  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
peach  also  succeeds  as  a  standard  in  Italy,  the  south  of 
France,  and  other  continental  countries  of  Europe  having 
summers  equally  hot ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  where 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  months  is  above  70% 
or  that  of  the  warmest  month  above  75°,  as  is  the  case  at 
Rome,  and  still  higher  at  New  York,  the  melting  varieties 
of  the  peach  do  not  possess  that  rich  succulence  which  they 
acquire  against  a  south  wall  under  the  more  moderate  sum- 
mer heats  of  the  climates  of  London  or  Paris.  On  the  con- 
trary however,  ihe  firm-fleshed  or  clingstone  peaches,  which 
are  Little  esteemed  in  this  country,  are  preferred  in  America 
and  other  places  subject  to  extreme  summer  heat 

If  the  mean  temperature  of  February  amount  to  40%  and 
that  of  March  to  44°  or  45°,  the  peach-tree  will  be  in  full 
flower  against  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  about  the  last  week 
in  March ;  and  the  general  crop  will  be  ripe  in  the  last 
week  of  August  or  first  week  of  September,  provided  the 
mean  temperature  of  April  be  49°,  May  55°,  June  61^, 
July  64°,  and  that  of  August  63°.  This  period  of  five 
months  required  for  the  maturation  of  the  fruit  from  the 
time  of  flowering,  on  the  open  wall,  may  he  reduced  to  four 
by  means  of  fire-heat  and  the  protection  of  glass ;  but  it 
cannot  be  advantageously  diminished  any  further.  This 
fact  heing  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  for  the  gardener  to  know 
at  what  time  to  commence  forcing  his  peaches  in  order  to 
obtain  a  crop  in  a  given  month. 

From  the  natural  climate  and  habit  of  the  peach-tree,  it 
is  obvious  that  when  forced  it  must  be  flowered  under  a 
comparatively  low  degree  of  temperature.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  well  forced  simultaneously  with  the  vine,  for  the 
temperature  of  March,  which  in  this  climate  serves  to  bring 
the  peach  into  flower,  does  not  unfold  the  buds  of  the  vine, 
this  being  only  effected  a  month  or  six  weeks  farther  in  the 
season  by  a  mean  temperature  of  55°.  The  peach  may  be 
subjected  at  first  to  a  temperature  of  45°,  but  not  exceeding 
55°  till  the  flowering  is  over,  after  which  it  may  be  gradually 
raised  to  60°,  and  not  exceeding  65°,  till  the  substance  of 
the  stone  is  indurated,  after  which  from  65*  to  70°  may  be 
allowed.  This  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  appli- 
cation of  fire-heat.  Even  in  the  total  absence  of  the  latieri 
sun-heat  will  frequently  raise  the  temperature  much  higher ; 
but  in  this  case  a  large  portion  of  air  should  he  supplied,  not 
however  all  ^t  once  after  the  temperature  of  the  house  \p 
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fbund  too  high,  hut  gradually  as  the  temperature  incrcates. 
Air  should  be  always  freely  admitted  through  the  day  when 
the  weather  is  at  all  favourable. 

light  is  80  essential,  that  unless  peaches  be  trained  near 
the  glass,  the  fruit  will  neither  acquire  due  colour  nor 
flavour.  Vicissitudes  of  dryness  and  moisture  must  be 
avoided.  The  roots  should  be  well  suppliecl  with  water  be- 
fore the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  off,  because  at  a  later  period 
none  can  be  applied  without  deteriorating  the  flavour. 

The  management  of  the  peach-tree  can  only  be  cor- 
rectly understood  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  disposition 
of  its  buds  and  its  mode  of  bearing.  Tlie  leaves  on  the 
shoots  of  the  current  season  are  produced  either  singly,  in 
pairs,  or  in  threes  from  the  same  node.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer,  or  early  part  of  autumn,  a  bud  is  formed  in 
the  axil  of  every  indiviaual  leaf,  and  these  are  (ermc<l  single, 
double,  or  triple  eyes,  or  buds,  according  as  one  or  more  are 
priKluced  at  each  node.  In  the  following  season,  these  buds 
develop  themselves  either  as  llower-buds  or  young  shoots, 
and  previously  to  pruning  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
one  description  from  the  other.  The  flower-buds  are  plump 
and  roundish  ;  the  wood-buds  are  more  oblong  and  pointeu, 
and  one  of  these  is  generally  situated  between  flower-buds 
in  the  case  of  triple  buds  occurring  at  the  same  node.  It  is 
therefore  expedient  in  pruning  to  shorten  a  shoot  to  these 
triple  eyes  if  possible,  or  in  their  absence  to  a  leaf- 
bud,  but  never  to  a  fruit-bud  only,  for  no  shoot  could  be 
prolonged  from  it,  nor  would  the  fruit  attain  perfection, 
owing  to  the  want  of  leaves  in  immediate  connection  with 
its  footstalk.  In  selecting  buds  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation, sinsle  wood-buds  onlv  should  be  chosen. 

The  mode  of  bearing  is  solely  on  shoots  of  the  preceding 
summer's  growth. 

The  peach  is  propagated  exclusively  by  budding ;  rarely 
on  the  peach  stock,  but  frequently  on  the  almond,  es- 
pecially in  France.  In  this  country  however  it  is  pro- 
pagated almost  entirely  on  the  plum  stock,  which  is  not 
only  much  hardier,  but  also  possesses  the  property  of 
spreading  its  roots  nearer  the  surface  than  either  of  the 
two  preceding  kinds;  thereby  affording  to  the  peach  a 
inure  congenial  nourishment  in  conseauence  of  the  roots 
bein^  within  the  intluence  of  the  solar  neat.  AVhereas  the 
peach  stock  tends  to  strike  downwards  strong  tap-like  roots 
beyond  the  depth  of  the  stratum  warmed  by  the  summer- 
heat  ;  and  although  the  latter  trees  grow  vigorously  for  a 
few  years,  or  so  long  as  the  roots  have  not  penetrated  too 
deep,  yet  they  afterwards  become  sickly,  their  foliage  be- 
comes narrow,  and  acquires  a  yellowish  colour,  and  the 
trees  ultimately  perish.  The  muscle  and  trhiie  pear-plum 
are  the  varieties  of  plum  stocks  on  which  the  peach  is 
budded  ;  the  latter  is  esteemed  the  best.  The  French  prefer 
the  St.  Julien  plum  stock,  which  answers  exceedingly  well. 

The  peach  succeeds  in  any  rich  fresh  loamy  soil ;  but  the 
subsoil,  like  that  for  all  fruit-trees,  ought  not  to  be  reten- 
tive, and  a  very  complete  mode  of  drainage  is  absolutely 
necessary  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  the  roots  should 
not  be  allowed  to  penetrate  docper  than  two  feet  from  the 
surface.  No  objections  could  be  made  against  the  roots 
following  their  natural  tendency  downwards  to  whatever 
distance  they  might  go,  if  their  extremities  were  at  the  same 
time  in  a  medium  congenial  to  the  peach  as  regards  tem- 
perature ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  car>e  in  Britain,  unless 
perhaps  some  chalk  subsoils  may  form  exceptions.  It  is 
known  by  experience,  that  when  the  roots  are  in  a  medium 
of  much'  lower  temperature  than  the  mean  of  that  of  the 
atmosphere  during  the  growing  periorl,  the  trees  do  not 
thrive,  nor  does  the  iVuit,  under  such  circumstances,  ac- 
quire flavour  ;  mildew  makes  its  appearance,  and  no  appli- 
cation will  effectually  cure  it  without  inUieting  a  material 
injury  on  the  foliage.  The  best  remedy  for  mildew  is  to  take 
up  the  tree  carefully  in  autumn,  renew  the  soil,  and  replant 
the  tree,  spreading  the  roots  near  the  surface.  When  peach 
trees  are  young,  they  generally  grow  very  luxuriantly;  and 
if  dung  be  abundantly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  disease  is 
almost  certain  to  manifest  itself  by  the  exudation  of  gum. 
It  is  therefore  adviseable  to  defer  the  application  of  manure 
till  the  trees  begin  to  bear  fVuit,  and  then  to  apply  it  only 
as  a  top-dressing,  so  as  to  maintain  a  vigorous  but  not  an 
over-luxuriant  state  of  growth,  and  to  retain  the  now  roots 
near  the  warm  surface  of  the  sjil. 

Various  modes  of  training  the  peach  have  been  adopted, 
with  different  degrees  of  success.  That  of  course  has  proved 
tho  best  which  admiUi  of  the  most  equal  distnbution  of  tap 


throughout  the  respective  branches,  and  Ukewiie  the  ft^ 
duct  ion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well-plaeed  eboole  %a  » 
placing  those  that  have  ouce  borne  fruit,  the  f  boou  Wiig 
only  usefiil  for  such  purpose  in  the  seaeon  twinie<inri| 
following  that  in  which  they  are  produced.  Tbt  ii 
method,  and  a  modification  of  ft  called  Scymovr^a  tn» 
ing,  are  most  in  conformity  with  the  above  prineipka  A 
common  error  in  the  fan  method  is  that  of  diapoBiif  i  fcv 
of  the  first  produced  branches  so  as  to  iipienut  e|» 
distant  radii ;   the  consequenoet  of  such  di 


an  excessive  degree  of  vigour  in  the  ecntral  and  moM  ■•• 
right,  but  at  the  same  time  tliosc  inclining  hohaoaton 
become  comparatively  weak,  linger  for  a  lev  fmn,  •■ 
then  die  off.  Their  share  of  the  sap  is  soon  aniMrasri 
by  the  more  vertical  branches,  aome  of  which  vil  mamm 
the  character  of  stems,  and  prove  unsuiiaUe  htfmiatmg 
fruit-bearing  shoots.  Cutting  these  back  is  fiMnilf  ihv 
only  alternative  in  order  to  obtain  other  ahooCs  kr  Iha  par- 
pose  of  furnishing  the  lower  part  of  tlw  waB.  If  ifcis 
misdirection  of  the  energies  of  the  tree^ 
growth  is  wasted,  and  when  it  beoomea 
out  such  large  branches,  the  tree  recetvvi  a 
renders  it  incapable  of  bearing  such  line  fhiit  m 
skilful  management  will  ensure.  It  may  bo  briefly 
that  all  methods  of  training  are  bad  which  admit 
shoots  to  com)>ete  with  horixontal  ones;  for  the  hnmwM 
grow  with  a  vigour  ten  times  greater,  in  many 
than  the  latter,  owing  to  the  strong  vertical 
tlie  sap.  Although  the  ascendency  gained  by 
shoot  over  a  horizontal  one  is  considerable  in  the 
season  of  their  production,  yet  it  bears  but  a  triflmg  frtblc 
that  which  would  be  gained  in  auceeiaive  icaeom^  wmlki 
vertical  portion  allowed  to  pnx^ed  without  intcrfitanam  bm 
the  pruning-knife.  If  however  a  central  veitieel  sbael  k 
annually  trained,  and  uniformly  cut  at  the  winltr  _ 
to  within  a  few  buds  fh>m  its  base,  no  material  i^faiy 
then  result  to  the  side  branches,  the  vertical  tandanryi^ 
them  being  thus  limited  to  a  single  summv-abotiC.  ^Ihi 
principle  is  the  basis  of  the  following  mode  of 

In  cutting  back  the  central  shoot,  two  bad^v^ 
for  producing  side  branches,  and  a  third  tat  an  iMfki 
must  be  left.  The  first  prudnction  of  aide  bmehi^  vbeh 
are  intended  to  produce  the  lower  radii  of  the  bm^  ami  bt 
trained  at  some  elevation  in  the  flrat  instancab  aal  aflH^ 
wards  brought  to  a  horizontal  position; 
not  be  subdivided.  Those  however  obtained  in  tbt 
ing  season  may  l)e  allowed  to  form  two  each,  if 
vigorous,  at  some  distance  from  their  baae^  ani  m  tlm 
divergence  affords  room.  The  bracdma  predwaed  alUr  ~ 
last  mentioned,  and  indeed  all  the  upper  onee»  mw ' 
divided  into  two,  or  even  three.  By  tnia  melbodef 
the  lower  branches  become  strong,  and  acqnirt  a  wdl 
blished  communication  with  the  roola  belbve  the  OT* 
in  existence,  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  Ihair  Jmf 
as  usually  happens  when  horizontal  and  vmiical 
are  started  at  the  same  time. 

By  repeating  the  process  here  detailed,  all  tin 
branches  are  ultimately  produced,  to  the  nnmber  o 
thirty  and  forty,  and  disposed  in  a  Am-like  fo 
not  exactly  fVom  a  common  centre,  but  frotu  •  » 
These  branches  support  the  shoots  on  whi       i 
second  season  of  their  existence,  the  IVuit  ib  i 
for  the  origin  of  these  shoots  should  be  aelecfvu 
tance  of  every  twelve  or  fourteen  inchea  alo 
side  of  the  branches,  that  being  the  side  fp 
are  obtained  with  the  greatest  facility,  own      m 
tendency  of  tho  sap.    As  these  shoota  are  *J 
during  the  summer,  they  should  be 
foliage  may  have  the  fullest  exposure  to 
the  foliage  of  one  shoot  ougnt  not  to 
others,  yet  the  naked  branches  are  beneftlad  by 
of  leaves,  for  old  bark  exposed  to  the  direct  ni|i 
is  apt  to  be  scorched. 

The  shoots  produced  and  trained  dm 
successional  bearing  ones,  must  be  ihca 
at  the  ensuing  winter's  pruning,  and  e 
to  cut  above  a  node  where  there  is  oiuj 
buds,  but  to  one  that  is  seen  to  have  a 
such  as  a  shoot  will  proceed  from.     In  the  f 
the  blossom -buds  are  unfolded,  and  so      i 
buds  l>egin  to  push  the  rudiments  of  uhm 
next  the  base  of  each  fruit-bearing  al         ki 
and  encouraged  with  special  oaieb  w 
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30  of  those  that  are  bearing  fiuit.  The  fruit-bearing 
ots  being  useless  for  such  purpose  a  second  time,  must 
refore  be  cut  away  at  the  following  winter  pruning, 
?n  the  youus;  shoot,  retained  durinjr  the  summer,  is  shor- 
ed like  its  predecessor,  and  trained  for  the  purpose  of 
ring  fi'uit  and  producing  a  successor,  which  likewise 
omes  subject  to  the  same  routine  treatment 
"he  preceding  directions  are  to  be  followed  in  order  to  the 
;ntial  pruning,  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
n  of  the  tree;  but  as  a  great  number  of  superfluous 
9ts  will  be  producud,  the  mode  of  their  removal  requires 
)e  noticed.  The  operation  is  termed  disbudding,  and  it 
imences  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  can  be  laid  hold  of, 
should  be  completed  in  a  gradual  manner.  A  portion 
iuch  front-shoots  as  have  no  fruit  at  their  bases  are  first 
loved,  tlien  part  of  those  elsewhere  situated,  making  ex- 
tions  of  the  lowest  on  each  bearing  shoot,  for  succession, 

of  the  terminal  one.  By  degrees  all  are  removed  ex- 
ting  the  two  last  mentioned  and  those  from  nodes  where 
t  is  set  and  promises  to  attain  perfection.  Finally,  tlie 
ninal  ones  and  those  left  on  account  of  having  fruit  at 
ir  bases  arc  shortened,  or  stopped,  to  about  three  inches 
ength,  or  so  as  to  have  several  leaves  for  the  purpose  of 
ntaining  the  (low  of  sap  and  elaborating  it  for  the  nourish- 
It  of  the  fruit.  Should  these  or  the  terminal  shoots  again 
h,  such  secondary  shoots  must  be  pinched  off  above  the 
)nd  leaf  from  the  origin. 

'binning  the  fruit  is  generally  done  much  too  sparingly, 
t  vigour  of  the  tree  should  of  course  be  taken  into  con- 
>ration.  As  a  general  rule,  one  fruit  on  each  bearing 
ot,  or  two  at  most,  are  all  that  ought  to  be  lefL    By 

ing  too  many,  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  diminished,  so  that 
a(ir(rrc^ate  weight  of  Uesh  is  probably  but  little  if  at  all 
-eased,  whilst  that  of  stones,  to  the  great  weakening  of  the 
',  becomes  materially  so.  Some  i*cmove  the  flower-buds 
.  considerable  extent,  a  practice  which  is  very  proper. 
$  adviseable  however  to  preserve  several  on  each  shoot, 
>rder  that  a  choice  may  be  made  of  one  or  two  of  those 
ly  to  take  the  lead, 
'he  surface  of  the  border  should  be  frequently  stirred ; 

when  the  weather  is  dry,  watering  will  be  necessary 
1  for  the  border  and  foliage ;  but  the  use  of  cold  spring 
er  must  be  avoided.  The  ravages  of  the  green  fly  (Aphis 
sic^)  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  best 
wn  remedy  is  to  dust  the  tree,  after  syringing,  with  spufl^ 
x>wdored  tobacco  leaves.    Copeing-boarus,  made  to  pro- 

about  a  foot,  arc  of  great  utility  in  protecting  the  bloa- 
IS ;  but  after  the  danger  of  frost  is  over,  the  copeing  ought 
e  removed. 

'he  best  varieties  of  peaches  in  cultivation  at  the  pre- 
»  day  in  this  country  appear  to  have  been  obtained  from 
nee.  Although  designated  by  various  English  names, 
t  of  the  sorts  have  been  traced  to  be  syoonynious  with 
French  peaches. 

he  diilerent  varieties  admit  of  the  following  olassi- 
:ion : — 

I.  Leaves  serrated,  gland/ess. 

(Clingstone  .  (1. 

•      iMelters  .  §  2. 

(Clingstones  •  $  3. 

•    IMelters  .  {  4. 


a.  Flowers  large 

b.  Flowers  small 


Leaves  crenated  or  serrulated,  with  globose  glands. 

(Clingstones  •  $  5. 

•  IMelters  .  $  6. 
(Clingstones  .  \  7. 

*  iMelters  .  \  8. 

.  Leaves  crenated  or  serrulated,  with  reniform  glands. 


a.  Flowers  largo 

b.  Flowers  small 


«.  Flowers  large 
b.  Flowers  small 


(Clingstones    •  $    9. 
•      IMelters  .  }  10. 


(Clingstones    .  }  11. 
IMelters  •  $  12. 

ix  more  sections  might  be  formed  by  admitting  sub- 

sions  of  middle  sized  (lowers;  but  no  varieties  worthy  of 

ivation,  and  indeed  very  few  of  any  description,  being 

rrible  to  such  sections,  they  have  been  consequently 

I  ted. 

he  following  list  contains  the  best  varieties  of  peaches^ 

nj^ed  accoidmg  to  the  sections  to  which  they  respectively 

tig  in  the  above  classification. 

ectioti  2.  Early  Anne,  Noblesse,  Malta. 

ection  4.  Royal  George,  Royal  Charlotte* 


Section  6.  Acton  Scot,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Barrington. 

Section  8.  Bellegarde,  George  the  Fourth,  Late  Ad 
mirable.' 

Section  10.  Pourpr^  Hiitive. 

Section  12.  Chancellor. 

(Hort.  Trans.;  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden ;  Encyclopeedia  of  Gardening.) 

PEACOCK.    [Pavonidje.] 

PEAK  OF  DERBYSHIRE.    [Derbyshire.] 

PEAR,  the  wild  pear-tree  (-Pyrt/*  communis),  from  which 
the  numerous  cultivated  varieties  have  originated,  has  a 
wide  indigenous  range  extending  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  within  the  limits  of  temperate  regions. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  in  certain  localities  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Britain.  The  old  varieties  of  pear  are  however 
getting  rapidly  out  of  cultivation,  and  ffiving  place  to  others 
of  recent  origin,  superior  in  quality,  and  mucli  better  adapted 
for  this  climate  than  the  old  kinds  appear  ever  to  have  been. 
Few  of  the  latter  could  be  successfully  cultivated  without 
the  aid  of  walls;  whereas  most  of  the  new  varieties  produce 
abundance  of  excellent  fruit  on  standards  or  dwarfs  in  the 
open  ground.  Even  in  France  the  old  varieties  are  now 
decaying,  although  the  climate  is  there  most  congenial  to 
them. 

The  pear  is  chiefly  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on 
the  wild  pear  stock,  or  on  stocks  raised  from  the  seeds  of 
cultivated  pears,  called  free  stocks ;  the  former  are  however 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  also  grafted  on  the  quince,  which  is 
most  proper  for  dwarf  trees,  or  for  moist  soil,  and  has  also 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  trees  earlier  into  a  bearing  state. 
It  may  be  also  grown  upon  the  medlar,  and  the  white  thorn 
{Cratcegus  Oxyacantha),  but  on  these  the  disparity  of 
growth  between  the  respective  stems  occasions  a  short  dura- 
tion of  the  union.  The  enlargement  of  the  pear-stem  in 
the  case  of  strong  growing  varieties  is  indeed  generally  too 
much  for  quince  stocks.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
quince,  and  the  sort  that  has  the  broadest  leaves  and  which 
has  the  nearest  correspondence  in  regard  to  horizontal 
growth  with  that  of  the  pear  should  be  preferred  for 
stocks. 

The  pear-tree  will  thrive  in  any  rich  loamy  soil ;  but  it  is 
only  where  the  subsoil  is  naturally  congenial,  or  rendered 
so  artificially,  that  it  will  continue  to  produce  good  crops  of 
well  flavoured  fruit.  A  clay  subsoil  is  bad,  and  so  is  in 
fact  any  other  that  will  hold  water.  Good  drainage  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  shallow  jdanting  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended.  The  monks  m  former  times  were  aware 
of  the  advantages  arising  from  having  the  roots  near  the 
surface ;  for  stones  and  slates  have  been  found  below  old 
fruit-trees,  which  had  been  planted  at  monasteries  once 
in  their  possession. 

Manure  is  not  so  liable  to  prove  injurious  to  the  pear  and 
apple  as  it  is  to  stone-fruits.  On  the  contrary,  unless  the 
trees  be  growing  too  strong,  manure,  judiciously  applied, 
will  always  prove  beneficial. 

Pears  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  expense  of  walls,  but 
this  is  often  an  unnecessary  expenditure  for  want  of  a 
properly  formed  border,  and  thorough  draining,  where  the 
subsoil  renders  sucli  necessary.  Brick- rubbish  is  a  good 
bottoming;  or  a  bed  of  concrete,  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  laid  sloping  from  the  wall  towards  a  drain  in  fh)nt» 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  modes  that  could  be 
practised ;  and  it  is  the  only  effectual  one  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  penetrating  beyond  a  limited  depth;  for  they 
will  often  find  their  way  through  a  stratum  of  stones  or 
brkk- rubbish.  The  depth  of  soil  need  not  exceed  24  feet 
The  best  season  for  transplanting  is  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn. 

Standard  trees  may  be  planted  from  20  to  SO  feet  apart, 
or  where  vegetables  are  intended  to  be  cultivated,  the  dis- 
tances may  be  40  feet  between  the  rows  and  20  feet  in  the 
rows.  Dwarf  trees,  or  quince  stocks^  will  not  require  more 
than  15  feet  distance,  WaU-trees  should  be  at  least  20 
feet  apart,  and  for  some  varieties  30  feet  will  not  be  too 
Qiuch. 

The  modes  of  training  the  pear-tree  ore  various.  Against 
walls,  the  three  principal  methods  are  the  fan-shape,  its  reverse 
the  pendulous,  and  intermediately  the  horisontal,  wlkich  is 
that  most  generally  adopted.  In  the  fan  method  the  central 
part  of  the  tree,  from  the  upright  position  of  the  brancbei, 
or  their  near  approach  to  such,  is  apt  to  become  too  strong. 
On  the  contrary,  the  pendulous  training  induces  debility 
when  the  trees  begin  to  bear  heavy  crops.    By  annually 
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cutting  back  a  central  snoot  to  about  a  foot,  and  (raining 
bruncbcs  borizontally,  right  and  left,  the  vigour  of  the  tree 
is  equally  distributed.  It  often  happens  that  in  this  mode 
the  branches  only  produce  fruit  towards  their  extremities. 
When  this  is  the  casc»  a  shoot  should  be  encouraged  near 
the  origin  of  the  horizontal  branch,  and  trained  in  the  in- 
terval, and  at  some  distance,  say  three  feet ;  farther  along 
the  branches  another  may  bo  laid  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
80  on,  care  being  taken  that  each  is  stopi)ed  when  its  elon- 
gation reaches  the  place  where  another  has  its  origin.  These 
shoots  will  generally  become  as  fruitful,  after  two  or  three 
years,  as  the  )X)rtiun  of  wood  of  the  same  age  near  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches  tiiemselves. 

Training  against  espaliers  was  formerly  more  practised 
than  at  present.  Tlie  ditliculty  of  getting  the  old  varieties 
to  bear,  apart  from  a  wall,  together  with  the  expense  of 
erecting  the  espalier,  and  the  liability  of  its  materials  to 
decay,  have  no  doubt  tende<l  to  bring  this  mode  into  dis- 
use. It  is  however  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  greater  extent 
of  foliage  can  be  exposed  to  direct  light  by  espalier  train- 
ing than  by  any  other  on  an  equal  extent  of  ground.  New 
varieties  will  do  away  with  the  objection  of  unproductive- 
ness; and  although  the  contact  of  metallic  substances  is 
not  congenial  to  vegetable  growth,  yet  the  principal  supports 
of  the  espalier  might  be  constructed  of  cast-iron,  which 
would  prove  an  ultimate  saving;  the  small  intermediate 
wood-work  that  would  be  requisite  could  be  easily  replaced. 

In  the  cultivation  of  pears  as  standards,  the  head  is 
allowed  to  take  nearly  its  natural  course,  being  only  sub- 
jected to  such  regulations,  by  pruning,  as  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  equality  of  the  principal  branches  with  regard 
both  to  strengtli  ana  distance  ;  and  likewise  to  render  the 
ivhole  sufliciently  thin,  in  order  that  the  sun's  rays  may  be 
freely  admitted. 

In  some  situations,  many  kinds  of  pears  remain  long  un- 
fruitful; the  best  means  of  rendering  them  otherwise  is  of 
course  a  most  important  desideratum.  So  long  as  circum- 
stances are  very  favourable  for  the  growth  of  wood,  blossom- 
buds  are  not  likely  to  be  produced ;  the  production  of  the 
latter  results  fmm  a  more  inspissated  state  of  the  juices; 
and  will  not  take  place  whilst  a  copious  flow  of  sap  is 
continued.  This  may  be  interrupted  by  lieatures,  ringing, 
grafting,  or  other  analogous  means.  But  tnesc  means  fre- 
quently afford  only  a  temporary  remedy,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  process  is  at  the  expense  of  the  energies  of  the  tree, 
so  that  it  is  remlered  too  weak  for  future  bearing.  There  is 
still  a  more  important  object  which  the  above  means  are 
not  calculated  to  affect.  If  the  roots  are  in  a  cold  subsoil 
or  out  of  the  reach  of  solar  influence,  the  fruit  will  only 
acquire  an  inferior  decree  of  flavour.  If  however  the  tree 
he  carefully  removed  (for  doing  which  autumn  is  the  best 
season),  the  soil  well  dug,  or  even  renewed,  and  the  tree 
deprived  of  such  roots  as  cannot  be  brought  to  a  horizontal 
position,  namely,  that  in  which  all  the  others  should  be 
placerl  when  replanted,  and  if  this  be  done  as  shallow  as 
])0ssib1e,  a  satisfactory  check  will  be  occasioned,  fruitful- 
iiess  induced,  and  flavour  communicated. 

The  management  of  dwarf  standards  is  similar  to  that 
required  for  tall  standards,  excepting  that  the  head  is 
formed  at  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  six,  the  usual  height  allowed  for  the  stems  of 
standard  trees  iir  orchards,  or  where  under-cropping  is  car- 
ried on,  as  in  market- gardens,  where  the  dwarf-headed 
trees  would  obstruct  the  growth  of  vegetables  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  their  stem.  Dwarfs  however  have 
some  important  advantages ;  a  large  head  is  sooner  formed, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  so  liable  to  be  blown  down. 

The  French  modes  of  training  en  Quenouille  or  en  Pyra- 
mide  cannot  be  sti-ictly  adopted  in  this  country  with  advan- 
tage, owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  moisture  of  the 
climate,  circumstances  which  are  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  shoots  rather  than  fruit -buds,  and  this  tendency  is 
farther  encouraged  by  shortening  the  shoots  to  the  extent 
which  the  French  recommend.  In  both  these  modes  tiers 
of  branches  proceed  from  a  central  stem;  in  the  pyramidal 
form  the  branches  are  horizontal,  each  tier  being  succes- 
sively shorter  than  the  one  below.  In  the  Quenouille  the 
branches  are  curved  downwards,  and  this  mode  might  be 
successfully  practised  in  this  country,  by  leaving  the  shoots 
at  full  length,  care  being  taken  that  all  upright  shoots  are 
shortened  in  summer. 

The  pruning  of  standard  pear-trees  is  usually  confined  to 
the  wittvr  icjfulation  of  tlio  branches  by  thinning,  and 


shortenmg  where  the  subdivision  of  branches  is  defcireal!«  >jf 
where  they  are  too  weak.  Wall  and  ei»paher  trce»  rE«|i.jt 
both  a  summer  and  winter  pruning.  lu  surainer  a  numUr 
of  shoots  will  be  produced  beyond  that  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  training.  If  these  arc  allowed  to  grow  witboo 
interruption  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  season,  ud 
then  at  once  cleared  away,  the  tree  u  apt  to  receive  a  kbock 
from  which  it  does  not  soon  recover.  If  the  sboots  an 
shortened  too  much  or  too  early,  the  biids»  which  wimU 
otherwise  have  proved  blossom  buds  in  the  (bllwvi^ 
spring,  will  immediately  become  excited  (other  rhinnih 
for  the  flow  of  sap  being  cut  off),  and  hurst  inio  shogCk 
[Morphology.] 

In  order  to  avoid  this,  wbica  is  a  case  of  frequent  eecw* 
rence,  a  portion  of  these  superlluous  shoots  shooM  be  inX 
stopped  at  an  early  period,  ana  afterwards  another  BorfiM;  hf 
the  middle  of  June  part  of  them  may  be  cut  bm  It  witfaei 
two  or  three  inches  of  their  base ;  and  thiu  by  dcgncs  lbs 
whole  will  be  ultimately  reduced,  without  any  graft  «r  nd* 
den  derangement  of  the  general  flow  of  the  Mpi  Tbe 
winter  pruning  is  attended  with  leu  vital  daoiir  to  tks 
tree.  It  consists  chiefly  in  shortening  spun  loUie  kivctf 
fruit-buds  and  judiciously  thinning  ihtxa. 

If  borders  are  well  made,  there  will  he  leaa  nrriiiw  ftr 
raising  the  trees  after  they  have  been  once  planted.  SliB, 
after  four  or  five  years,  it  will,  under  all  dmnulnnfc 
prove  advantageous  to  remove  the  trees  from  the  eiH 
trench  the  border,  and  replant,  spreading  the  rooCi  wm 
the  surface  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  inclining  sl%U^ 
downwards.  Cutting  the  roots,  without  entirely  wsiii^ 
the  tree,  is  attended  with  the  disadvantages  arising  froatts 
partial  loosening  of  the  soil,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  perpendicular  portions  of  the  root 

A  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  pears  will  bt 
enumerated  in  the  article  Fruit. 

PEARCh:,  ZACHARY,  bom  1690.  died  1774,  aa  Mi- 
nent  divine  and  scholar,  and  a  prelate  of  the  EifliA 
church,  who  went  through  what  has  been  the  course  «f  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  of  the  claaa  to  which  ht 
belongs,  the  grammar-school,  the  university,  a  city  hvia^  i 
deanery,  and  a  bishopric.  He  was  tbe  son  of  a  MiDer  ii 
Holborn,  and  a  pupil  in  Westminster  School*  fim  wbence 
he  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Caaibhd|e  he 
was  best  known  as  a  polite  classical  scholar,  and  iftVM  in 
1716,  before  he  took  orders,  that  he  published  his  i&liM  of 
Cicero  De  Oratore,  He  inscribed  it,  at  a  ftiend^ii  -^ 
tion,  to  Lord  Chief-Justice  Parker,  though  he  wiT 
known  to  him,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  a  frienteif 
and  patronage  which  were  of  the  greatest  xut  to  him.  Tbt 
Lord  Cliief-Justice,  being  made  Lord  Chaneellor  looa  lAi; 
took  Mr.  Pearce  into  his  family  aa  hia  domcatio  e 
lain.  Preferment  now  flowed  in  upon  him.  He  was 
sented  to  the  living  of  Stapleford  Abbota  in  Bnes.  81.  BHlka- 
lomew,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  finally  of  St  Martii^ 
in  the  Fields,  London.  This  last  appointment  via  in  ITU 
He  was  made  dean  of  Winchester  in  1739.  in  1748  bi^ 
of  Bangor,  and  in  1756  bishop  of  Rochester,  with  tta 
deanery  of  Westminster  annexea,  which  he  afterwH^  » 
signed.  Ho  wished  also  to  resign  hia  hiahopric;  thai  ht 
might  complete  certain  literary  labours  in  which  hs  vm 
engaged,  and  have,  as  he  expressed  it,  some  intemlrf 
repose  between  the  business  of  life  and  eternity.  His  s^ 
plication  to  the  crown  for  permission  to  resign  is  a  reaariuni 
circumstance  in  his  history.  It  was  a  new  case,  and  iWft 
were  difliculties  about  the  appointment  of  a  swcsHtf. 
Finally,  the  king,  George  III.,  intimated  jpenonally  to  tk 
bishop  that  it  must  not  be  thought  of.  He  died  al  littk 
Ealing,  January  29,  1774. 

Passing  over  single  sermons,  or  small  tracts,  of  whiik 
bishop  Pearce  was  the  author,  he  published,  after  his  editiM 
of  Cicero*s  '  Orator,'  an  edition  of  Longinua,  with  a  mt 
I^tin  versitm ;  a  Review  of  the  Text  of '  Pkradiae  Lost ;'  aid 
the  *  Miracles  of  Jesus  Vindicated  ;*  hut  the  thcologiMi 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  ia  oniveraBf 
considered  to  t)e  a  most  valuable  addition  to  hihiieal  liM» 
ture,  was  not  published  till  after  his  dnth,  what  it  appeari 
with  the  title  of  '  A  Commentary,  with  Notea^  on  tha  Petf 
Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  togctha 
new  translation  of  St.  Paul's  First  Bpistle  to  the 
thians,'  2  vols.  4to.,  1777.  There  are  also  ftwr  Tolu 
Sermons  on  various  subjects  by  him,  another  porth' 
work,  published  in  1778.  An  account  of  h»  lifci 
to  the  Commentary 
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It  remains  to  bo  added  that  he  numbered  among  his 
friends  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  and  that 
he  was  highly  esteemed  and  venerated  throughout  his  long 
hfe. 

PEARL.    [Shell.] 

PEARL  FISHERY.  The  fisheries  which  are  carried 
on  to  supi)ly  the  market  of  the  world  with  pearls  are  nu- 
merous, and  some  of  them  are  of  very  antient  date:  thus 
the  fishery  at  Catita  in  Arabia,  which  produced  the  pearl 
bouf^lit  by  Tavernier  tor  110,000/.,  was  celebrated  in  Pliny's 
time. 

In  the  Old  World,  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  that  of  Coro- 
Diandel,  and  the  Pei-sian  Gulf,  are  among  the  more  promi- 
nent stations.  The  Algerine  coast  and  the  Sooloo  Iblands 
ilso  furni>h  a  certain  share. 

In  the  New  World,  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Margarita, 
)r  Pearl  Island,  and  other  localities  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
umbia,  furnish  a  great  many,  and  the  Bay  of  Panama  also 
:ontributes  considerably ;  but  the  pearls  which  we  have  seen 
rom  the  Western  world,  though  many  of  them  are  large, 
annot  be  compared  with  those  of  the  East  in  shape,  colour, 
md  general  beauty. 

Of  the  latter  fisheries,  those  at  Ceylon  and  Tutucoreen 
coast  of  Coromandel)  are  monopolies ;  the  first  belonging 
o  the  Q^overnment,  and  the  second  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  of  much  value,  for 
he  rent  at  which  the  fishery  is  let  seldom  covers  the  ex- 
tenses  of  management,  guarding,  &c 

The  Bahrein  Islands  (Persian  Gulf)  give  a  most  abun- 
ant  harvest  of  these  beautiful  molluscous  secretions;  per- 
aps  the  most  abundant  in  the  world.  Sixty  thousand 
omauns  of  Bassorah,  about  90,000/.  sterling  of  our  money, 
nd    often  more,  are  derived  from  the  fishery  in  about  two 

mtlij,  the  time  during  which  it  lasts,  the  commencement 

»«:ing  in  June.     Hero  there  is  no  monopoly;  but  any  one 

ay  engage  in  the  adventure  upon  payment  of  a  tax  on  the 

iroducc  to  the  government.    The  Persians  principally  are 

engaged  in  it,  and  the  divers  are  of  that  nation. 

The  Western  pearl  fisheries,  especially  those  on  the  coast 
>f  Colombia,  must  have  been  very  valuable  once.  Seville 
done  is  said  to  have  imported  upwards  of  697  lbs.  in  the 
-car  1687.  The  second  Philip's  celebrated  pearl,  which 
reighed  260  carats,  and  was  valued  at  150,000  dollars,  came 
rom  Margarita.  These  prizes  were  not  forgotten  in  1B25, 
fhcn  joint-stock  companies  raged.  One  company  under- 
ook  the  prosecution  of  the  Colombia  fishery,  and  another 
embarked  in  that  of  Panama  and  the  Pacific,  both  with 
ibout  the  same  success;  for  in  1826  they  were  abandoned. 
>ome  fine  specimens  of  the  shells  of  MoUusca  were  sent 
Lome  by  one  of  them.  The  Algerine  ground  was  also,  we 
>elieve,  undertaken  by  an  English  company  in  1826. 

Tho  pearls  \t  hich  are  the  objects  of  these  fisheries  are 
bund  in  the  shells  o{  Meleagrince,  or  pearl-oysters,  as  they 
sre  called,  and  principally  in  those  of  the  species  named 
ipicula  or  Meleagrina  margaritifera.  The  best  ground  is 
ronsidered  to  ran^e  at  depths  varying  from  6  to  8  fkthoms; 
ind  the  divers,  who  usually  are  unhealthy  and  short-lived, 
ire  said  to  be  able  to  remain  generally  from  a  minute  to  a 
ninute  and  a  half  under  water.  Two  minutes,  four,  and 
;ven  six,  have  been  mentioned ;  but  constructed  as  the  hu- 
man respiratory  and  circulating  system  is,  we  should  think 
the  last-mentioned  periods  must  be  very  rare.    A  submer- 

n  of  a  minute  and  a  half  is  calculated  to  do  mischief 
enough  in  ordinary  cases.  The  following  account  of  one  of 
these  fislieries  is  from  Percival's  *  Ceylon  :' — 

*  There  is  perhaps  no  spectacle,*  says  the  author,  '  which 
the  island  of  Ceylon  afibrds  more  striking  to  a  European 
than  the  bay  of  Condatchy  during  the  season  of  the  pearl- 
Qshcry.  This  desert  and  barren  spot  is  at  that  time  con- 
verted into  a  scene  which  exceeds,  in  novelty  and  variety, 
almost  anything  I  ever  witnessed;  several  thousands  of 
people  ofdifierent  colours,  countries,  casts,  and  occupations 
continually  passing  and  repassing  in  a  busy  crowd ;  the  vast 
numbers  of  small  tents  and  huts  erected  on  the  shore,  with 
the  bazar  or  market-place  before  each,  the  multitude  of 
boats  returning  in  the  afternoon  from  the  pearl  banks, some 
of  them  laden  with  riches ;  the  anxious  expecting  counte- 
nances of  the  boat-owners,  while  the  boats  are  approaching 
the  shore,  and  the  eagerness  and  avidity  with  which  they 
run  to  them  when  arrived,  in  hopes  of  a  rich  cargo;  the 
vast  numbers  of  jewellers,  brokers,  merchants,  of  all  co- 
lours and  all  descriptions,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  who 
arc  occupied  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  pearls,  some  se- 


paratmg  and  assorting  them,  others  weighmg  and  ascer^ 
taining  their  number  and  value,  while  others  are  hawking 
them  about,  or  drilling  and  boring  them  for  future  use ;— al! 
these  circumstances  tend  to  impress  the  mind  with  th^ 
value  and  importance  of  that  object  which  can  of  itself 
create  this  scene. 

•The  bay  of  Condatchy  is  the  most  central  rendezvous  for 
the  boats  employed  in  the  fishery.  The  banks,  where  it  is 
carried  on,  extend  several  miles  along  the  coast  from  Manaar 
southward  oflf  Arippo,  Condatchy,  and  Pomparipoo.  The 
principal  bank  is  opposite  to  Condatchy,  and  lies  out  at  sea; 
about  twenty  miles.'  After  the  survey  of  the  state  of  the- 
beds  and  the  conseouent  report  to  government,  the  parti- 
cular banks  to  be  fished  aro  put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  are  usually  purchased  by  a  black  merchants 
The  government  however  sometimes  judges  it  more  advan* 
tageous  to  fish  the  banks  on  its  own  account,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  pearls  to  the  merchants. 

The  banks  are  divided  into  three  or  four  different  portions^ 
which  are  fished  annually  in  succession.  These  portions  are- 
completely  distinct,  and  are  set  up  separately  to  sale,  eaclr 
in  the  year  in  which  it  is  to  be  fished.  A  suflficient  interval 
is  thus  given  to  the  oysters  to  attain  their  proper  growth  ; 
and  as  the  portion  first  used  has  generally  recovered  its  ma- 
turity by  the  time  the  last  portion  has  been  fished,  the 
fishenr  becomes  almost  regularly  annual,  and  may  thus  be 
considered  as  yielding  a  yearly  revenue.  The  oysters  are 
supposed  to  attain  their  complete  state  of  maturity  in  seven 
years. 

The  fishing  season  commences  in  February  and  end9 
about  the  beginning  of  April.  The  period  allowed  to  the 
merchant  to  fish  the  banks  is  six  weeks  or  two  mouths  att 
the  utmost ;  but  there  are  several  interruptions  which  pre- 
vent the  fishing  days  from  exceeding  more  than  about 
thirty.  If  it  happen  to  be  a  very  bad  season,  and  many 
stormy  days  intervene  during  the  period  allotted,  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  fishery  is  often  allowed  a  few  days  more.  One 
considerable  interruption  proceeds  from  the  number  and 
diversity  of  holidays  observed  by  the  divers  ofdifierent  sect* 
and  nations  who  are  employed.  Manv  of  the  divers  are  of 
a  black  race,  known  by  the  name  of  Marawas  and  Parawas* 
who  inhabit  the  opposite  coast  of  Tutucoreen  ;  these  people^ 
although  of  the  Malabar  caste,  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
leave  off  work  on  Sundays  to  attend  prayers  at  the  ch«peL 
of  Arippo. 

The  boats  and  denies  employed  in  the  fishery  do  not  be- 
long to  Ceylon,  but  are  brought  from  the  Coromandel  an(£ 
Malabar  coasts.  The  divers  from  Colang  are  accounted  the- 
best,  and  are  only  rivalled  by  the  Lubbahs,  a  tribe  of  Moors, 
who  remain  on  the  island  of  Manaar  for  the  purpose  or 
being  trained  in  this  art.  Previous  to  the  commeijcement 
of  the  fisliery,  all  tho  boats  rendezvous  at  Condatchy,  andi 
it  is  here  that  they  are  numbered  and  contracted  for.  They^ 
regularly  sail  out  and  return  together. 

*  A  signal  gun  is  fired  at  Arippo  about  ten  o*clock  at^ 
night,  when  the  wh6le  fleet  sets  sail  with  the  land-breeze^ 
They  reach  the  banks  before  day-break,  and  at  sun-ris» 
commence  fishing.  In  this  they  continue  busily  occupied 
till  the  sea-breeze,  which  arises  about  noon,  warns  them  to* 
return  to  the  bay.  As  soon  as  they  appear  within  sight,, 
another  gun  is  fired  and  the  colours  hoisted,  to  inform  the 
anxious  owners  of  their  return.  When  the  boats  come  to> 
land,  their  cargoes  are  immediately  taken  out,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  them  completely  unloaded  before  night.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  success  of' their  boats,  theowner» 
seldom  wear  the  looks  of  disappointment;  for  allhougb 
they  may  have  been  unsuccessful  one  day,  they  look  with 
the  most  complete  assurance  of  better  fortune  to  the  next ; 
as  the  Brahmins  and  conjurers,  whom  they  implicitly  trust 
in  defiance  of  all  experience,  understand  too  wcdl  the  libe* 
rality  of  a  man  in  hopes  of  good  fortune  not  to  promisei 
them  all  they  can  desire.* 

'  Each  of  the  boats  carries  twenty  men,  with  a  tindal^,  or 
chief  boatman,  who  acts  as  pilot.  Ten  of  the  men  row^  and 
assist  the  divers  in  re-ascenaing.  The  other  ten  are  differs; 
they  go  down  into  the  sea  by  five  at  a  time;  when  the  fisst 
five  come  up,  the  other  five  go  down ;  and  by  this  metbpd 
of  alternately  diving,  they  give  each  other  time  to  leoruit 
themselves  for  a  firesh  plunge.' 

*  In  order  to  accelerate  me  descent  of  the  divers,  large 
stones  are  employed :  five  of  these  are  brought  in  eacb  boat 
for  the  purpose ;  they  are  of  a  reddish  granite  common  in 
this  cottDtry»  aiid  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  round  at  top  and 
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bottom,  with  a  bole  perforated  through  tlio  smaller  end 
nuflicicnt  to  admit  a  rope.  Some  of  the  divers  use  a  stone 
shaped  like  a  half-moon,  which  thoy  fasten  round  the 
belly  when  they  mean  to  descend,  and  thus  keep  their  feel 
free. 

'  These  people  are  accustomed  to  dive  from  their  very  io- 
fancv.  and  fearlessly  desf^cnd  to  the  bottom  in  from  four  to 
ten  rathoms  water  in  search  of  the  oysters.  The  diver,  when 
lie  is  about  to  plunge.  i«ises  the  rone  to  which  one  of  the 
stones  we  have  described  is  attached,  with  the  toes  of  his 
right  foot,  while  he  takes  hold  of  a  bag  of  net- work  with 
those  of  his  left,  it  being  customary  among  all  tlie  Indians 
to  use  their  toes  in  working  or  holding  as  well  as  their 
fingers ;  and  such  is  tlie  power  of  habit,  that  they  can  pick 
up  even  the  smallest  thiiig  Arom  the  ground  with  their  toes 
almost  as  nimbly  as  a  European  could  with  his  fingers. 
The  diver  thus  prepared  seizes  another  rope  with  his  right 
hand,  and  holdmg  his  nostrils  shut  with  the  left,  plunges 
into  the  water,  and  by  the  a«iistance  of  the  stone  speedily 
reaches  the  bottom.  He  then  hangs  the  net  round  his  neck, 
and  with  much  dexterity  and  all  possible  despatch  collects 
as  many  oysters  as  he  can  while  be  is  able  to  remain  under 
water,  which  is  usually  about  two  minutes.  He  then 
resumes  his  former  position,  makes  a  signal  to  those  above 
by  pulhng  the  rope  in  his  right  hand,  and  is  immediately  by 
this  means  drawn  up  and  brought  into  the  boat,  leaving 
the  stone  to  be  pulled  up  afterwards  by  tlie  rope  attached 
toU.* 

The  serious  effects  which  so  protracted  a  submersion 
must  produce  upon  the  human  frame  are  manifested  by  a 
discharge  of  waterfrom  their  mouths,  ears,  and  nostrils,  and, 
Ibequently,  of  blood.  But  this  does  not  hinder  them  from 
going  down  again  in  their  turn.  '  They  will  often,'  con* 
tinues  our  auQior, '  make  from  forty  to  fifty  plunges  in  one 
day,  and  at  eacli  plunge  bring  up  about  a  hundred  oysters. 
Some  rub  their  bodies  over  with  oil,  and  stuff  their  ears  and 
noses  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering,  while  others  use 
no  precautions  whatever.  Although  the  usual  time  of 
remainmg  under  water  dues  not  much  exceed  two  minutes, 
yet  there  are  instances  known  of  divers  who  could  remain 
four  and  even  five  minute^i,  which  was  the  case  with  a  Caffre 
boy  the  la^t  year  I  visited  the  fishery.  The  longest  instance 
ever  known  was  that  of  a  diver  who  came  from  Anjango  in 
1797,  and  who  absolutely  remained  under  water  full  six 
minutes.* 

The  last-named  period  seems  almost  incredible,  but  tlicre 
it  no  reason  to  doubt  Captain  Percival's  evidence.  The 
chief  horror  and  danger  awaiting  the  diver  are  concentrated 
in  the  ground-sharlu  This  animal  is  a  common  and  fearful 
inhabitant  of  all  the  seas  in  these  latitudes ;  and  its  terrors 
are  so  continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  divent,  that  they  seek 
a  vague  safety  in  supernatural  means.  Before  they  begin 
diving,  the  priests  or  conjurers,  who  are  known  in  the  Malabar 
language  by  the  name  of  Pillid  Karros,  or  binders  of  sharks, 
arc  always  consulted,  and  whatever  the  conjurer  says  to  them 
is  received  with  the  most  implicit  confidence.  The  prepara- 
tion which  he  enjoins  them  consists  of  certain  ceremonies 
iiccordini;  to  the  caste  and  sect  to  which  they  belong,  and  on 
the  exact  performance  of  these  they  lay  the  greatest  stress ; 
nor  will  they  on  any  account  descend  till  the  conjurer  has 
performed  his  ceremonies.  His  advices  are  religiously 
observed,  and  generally  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  devotee.  The  diver  is  usually  enjoined  to  abstain 
(rom  eating  before  he  goes  to  plunge,  and  to  liathe  himself 
in  fresh  water  immediately  after  his  return  from  the 
labours  of  the  day.  During  the  time  of  the  fishery  the  con- 
jurers stand  on  tiie  shore  till  the  lK>ats  return  in  the  after- 
noon, muttering  prayers,  dihtorting  their  bodies  into  various 
sti-ange  attitudes,  and  performing  ceremonies.  All  this  time 
they  ought  to  abstain  from  foud  or  drink ;  but  they  some- 
times regale  themselves  with  toddy,  till  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  stand  at  their  devotions. 

Some  of  the  conjurers  fbeauently  go  in  the  boals  with  the 
divers,  who  are  greatly  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  their 
protectors  along  with  them,  and  be<*omc  additionally  ven- 
turous. The  xeal  of  tlie  conjurers  who  go  in  the  boats 
appears  to  be  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a  valuable  pearl. 
Ak  a  body,  these  keepers  of  the  coiii'cieticcs  of  the  sharks 
reap  a  ricli  harvest ;  far,  besides  being  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, they  get  nioncv  and  presents  of  all  sorts  from  the 
black  uieicbantb  and  those  successful  in  Ashing  up  the 
oysters. 

'  The  oddms  of  ihau  fsllowi,'  oddi  Captain  Peioival, 


f  ■ 


'  in  redeeming  their  credit  when  any  untoward  aondnt 
happens  to  falsify  thoir  predietions*  dMervet  to  bo  niilaal 
Since  the  island  came  into  our  posiosaion,  a  divor  at  iki 
fishery  one  year  lost  his  leg.  upon  which  the  hvad  oiojoMt 
was  called   to  account  for  the  disaster.     Hu  aDSwtrgivBS 
the  most  striking  picture  of  the  knowledge  and  eapadtyif 
the  iieople  he  had  to  deal  with.     He  gravely  lold  lbt« 
an  old  witch  who  owed  him  a  grudge  had  juol  wa  i 
Colang,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  effected  a  eoualor  onp 
ration  which  for  a  time  rendered  his  spells  fruillcM;  IM 
this  had  come  to  his  knowledge  too  late  to  preveai  iha  •» 
cident  which  had  happened,  but  that  be  would  aov 
his  own  superiority  over  his  antagonisl  by 
sharks  and  binding  up  their  moutbs,  so  Ihal  no 
dents  should  happen  during  the  season.     Ffrtaaaisfc  fer 
the  coniurer,  the  event  answered  his  predirt— ,  ml  as 
further  damage  was  sustained  from  the  sharks  daif  tke 
fishery  of  that  year.  Whether  this  was  owing  lolka  vnyMt 
and  charms  of  the  conjurer,  1  leave  my  EursfaMiHovn 
to  decide ;  but  certainly  it  was  firmly  believed  lo  hi  ihs  Mt 
by  the  Indian  divers,  and  he  was  afkervards  hold  bf 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration.* 

The  divers  are  paid  diflbrently,  aocordi      ki 
agreement  with  the  boat-owners,  either  w 
a  proportion  of  the  oysters  caught,  wbieh  u 
chance  of  opening  on  their  own  account:   tbo  I        ■ 
method  most  commonly  adopted.    1        ;      i 
the  people  who  hire  out  the  boats  are 
same  manner.    They  contract  either  ui  nnan««  » 
sum  for  the  use  of  their  boats,  or  pay  the  ehief  fo 
banks  a  certain  sum  for  permiuion  to  ftkh  on  tl        i^ 
count.    Some  of  those  wno  pursue  tlie  latter  piM       i 
successful  and  become  rich,  while  otbeim  are  ^ leai  m 
the  speculation.     The  spirit  of  gambling  is 
exhibtteil,  for  oyster  lotteries  are  carri^         w  • 
extent,  and  thev  consist  of  purcliaiiing  a  uiMdUti . 
oysters  unopened,  and  running  the  chance  oi  ei      i 
or  not  finding  ]iearls  in  them.    Thcjte  lotti     n 
favourites  with   European  oflicers  and  gentwOMii. 
boat-owners  and   merchants  lose  some  of  the  b      m 
while  the  boats  ara  on  their  return  to  tbe  hsv  i 
banks,  as  the  oysters,  when  alive  and  left  ■ 

undisturbed,  frequently  open  their  shells  of  tb»ir«»«« 
a  pearl  may  then  be  easily  discovere<l,  and   ibe 
vented,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  grass  or  soft  wood, 
closing  its  shell  till  an  opportunity  oflbrs  of  w 
the  pearl.    'Those  fellows  who  ai'e  employed  W 
among    the    fish    also   commit    many  depwdaii 
even  swallow  the  ))earls  to  conceal  f hem :  i 
suspected,  the  plan  followed  by  the  merrhanta       i*  an 
fellows  up  and  give  them  strong  emetica  aim  ^v 
which  have  fre<iuently  the  eSiect  of  diseoveri 
goods.' 

Captain  Percival  thus  eoneladcs  his  interaatinf  9 
'  As  soon  as  the  oysters  are  taken  out  of  tbe  beaiib 
carried  by  the  diflercnt  people  to  whom  tbey 
placed  in  holes  or  pits  dug  in  the  around  to  tbe  dnk  if 
about  two  feet,  or  in  small  square  |Naces  elcnrad  and  imtiA 
round  for  the  purpose,  each  person  bavinf^  his 
division.  Mats  are  spread  below  ihero  to  prevent 
from  touching  the  earth,  and  here  they  are  left 
roL  As  soon  as  they  have  passed  thn>ugh  a  stale  of  | 
faction  and  have  become  dry.  they  are  easily  open 
any  danger  of  injuring  the  pearls,  which  might  nsiltlkt 
case  if  they  were  opened  fi  c>h,  as,  at  thai  time;  Is  di  * 
requires  mrcat  force.  On  the  shell  being  opened,  tbi  eirtv 
is  minutely  cxaiuiiie<l  f^jr  the  (earls;  it  is  nsoal  e««B  ti 
boil  tlie  ojrster,  as  the  ix^ail,  though  commonly  fcenl  ■ 
tlie  shell,  18  not  uiifrequently  contained  in  the  bodv  ef  ih 
fish  itself. 

*  The  stench  occasioned  by  the  oysters  being  left  to  p      ^ 
is  intolerable,  and  remains  for  a  long  while  after  tbe  hm 
is  over.    It  corrupts  the  atmosphere  for  screimi  mile 
Condatchy,  niitl  renders  the  neighbourhood  of  that  ci 
extremely  unpleasiint  till  the  monsoons  and  violent  ■ 
weftt  winds  set  in  and  purify  the  air.    The  nanseoei 
however  is  not  able  to  overcome  the  hope  of  gaia: 
months  after  the  fiNhing  season,  numbers  of  people       * 
be  seen  earnestly  searching  and  poring  over  tbeaai 
places  where  the  oysters  had  been  laid  to  putiwiy ;  aiui 
are  now  and  then  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  ] 
amply  compensates  their  trouble  in  seardii      ai.«i 
In  1 797,  while  Mr.  Andrews  was  coIleeter»  a ' . . 
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fellow  of  ibc  lowest  class,  got  by  accident  tlic  mnst 
ble  piail   seen  that  scoaon,  and  sold  it  to  Mr.  An- 
fui*  a  hi r  1(0  sum. 

JO  pearls  found  at  this  fishery  are  of  a  whiter  colour 
those  got  in  the  Gulf  of  Oimus,  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
1  oihei  ie<pects  are  not  accounted  so  pure,  or  of  such 
cellent  (juulity  ;  for  though  the  while  pearls  are  more 
nod  in  Eun»pe,  the  natives  prefer  those  of  a  yellowish 
den  ca-it.  Off  Tutucoreen,  which  is  on  the  Coromandel 
nearly  opposite  to  Condatchy,  there  is  another  fishery ; 
lie  pearls  found  there  are  much  inferior  to  tho?e  two 
s  I  have  mentioned,  being  tainted  with  a  blue  or 
h  tini:c. 

preparinjr  the  pearls,  particularly  in  drilling  and  string- 
icni,  the  black  people  aie  wonderfully  expert  I  was 
luich  struck  with  the  instrument  they  employ  in  drill- 
s  will  as  the  dexterity  with  which  they  use  it.  A 
no  made  of  wood,  and  of  a  shape  resembling  an  obtuse 
ed  rone,  about  six  inches  in  length  and  four  m  breadth, 
poited  upon  three  feet,  each  twelve  inches  long.  In 
iiper   flat   surface  of  this  machine  holes  or  pits  are 

I  to  receive  the  larj^er  pearls,  the  smaller  ones  being 
n  with  a  little  wooden  hammer.     The  drilling  instru- 

are  spindles  of  various  sizes,  accordinsf  to  that  of  the 
:  they  are  turned  round  in  a  wooden  head  by  means 
o\v  handle,  to  which  they  are  attache<l.  The  pearls 
l^lacMl  in  the  pits  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
le  point  of  the  spindle  adjusted  to  them,  the  workman 
s  on  the  wooden  head  of  the  machine  with  his  left 
while  his  right  is  employed  in  turning  round  the  bow 
L'.  During  the  ])roress  of  drilling,  he  occnionally 
MIS  the  peail  by  dipping  the  little  finger  of  bis  right 

II  a  cocoa-nut  filled  with  water,  which  is  placed  by  him 
it  purpos^e  ;  this  he  does  with  a  dexteritv  and  quick- 
liioh  scarcely  impede  the  operation,  and  can  only  be 
ed  by  much  practice. 

y  have  also  a  variety  of  other  instruments  both  for 
;  and  drilling  the  pearls.   To  clean,  round,  and  polish 
o  that  state  in  which  we  see  them,  a  powder,  made  of 
;arls  themselves,  is  employed.    These  different  ope- 
.  in  preparing  the  pearls  occupy  a  great  number  of 
ick  men  in  various  parts  of  the  island.    In  the  black 
r  pettah  of  Col  umbo,  in  particular,  many  of  them 
rery  day  be  seen  at  this  work,  which  is  well  worth  the 
on  of  any  £uro]»ean  who  is  not  already  acquainted 
.*     [Avicula;  Malleacea;  Shell.] 
VRL-ASH.     [PoTAssiusr.] 
^RL-HEN.    [Pavonid.e] 
lRI^OYSTER.    [Avicila;  Malleacea.] 
iRL  RIVER.     [Mississippi,  State  of.] 
VRL-SP.\R,  a  mineral  which  occurs  massive,  and  also 
lized.    The  primary  form  is  an  obtuse  rhomboid,  Ihe 
)f  which  is  but  little  different  from  that  of  the  mag- 
carbonate  of  lime ;   but  the  curvature  of  the  planes 
ts  exact  measurement.     Cleavage  easily  affected  pa- 
o  the  faces  of  the  primary  form.  Hardness  sufficient 
tch  carbonate  of  lime  readily.     Colour  whitish,  grey- 
yellowish,  or  brownish.     Lustre  pearly  in  general. 

ucent.     Opaiiue.     Specific  gravity  2-83. 

olves  slowly  in  nitric  acid.     Tlie  fragments  heated 

blow- pipe  are  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

xurs  abundantly  in  the  lead-mines  of  the  north  of 

id,  in  those  of  Derbyshire,  and  also  in  Devonshire 

»rnwall.     It  orcurs  also  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and 

:a.     Analyzed  by  Hissiiu'er  it  vielded: — 

Carbonic  acid          .  .  44'60 

Lime               .          .  .  27-97 

Ma.ncsia        .          .  .  21*14 

Oxide  of  iron           .  .  3'40 

Oxide  of  manganese  •  1*60 


A  specimen  fiom  Spain  gave,  by  Dr.  Thomson*s  ana 
lysis — 

Silica            .  .  .  70-400 

Alumina      .  •  •  irouo 

Peroxide  of  iron  .  •  •;'3S4 

Lime            •  •  •  2V00 

Potash          .  .  .  6-^')0 

Water           .  .  .  4-230 


9S-61 


kRL- STONE  occurs  massive  in  great  beds  in  clay, 
ry.  and  se((/..dary  tiap  rocks.  The  structure  is  pranu- 
consists  of  roundish  masses  which  vary  in  size,  and 
arc  sometimes  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter; 
re  furmed  of  thin  cjiicentric  laminae.  The  surface 
>th  and  shining,  and  the  lustre  pearly.  Opaque. 
iicent  o;i  the  edges.  Very  easily  frangible.  Fracture 
I.  Colour  usually  grey,  but  sometimes  blackish  or 
i-brown.  Hardness  d'U  to  6.  Specific  gravity  2'34:f. 
nd  at  Tokay  in  Hungary,  and  in  Spain. 
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PEARLS  AND  MOTHER  OF-PEARL   consist,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hatcbett,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  alba- 
men. 

PEARSON,  JOHN,  born  1613,  died  1686,  a  prelate  of. 
the  church  of  England,  and  the  author  of  *  An  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,'  a  work  which^  having  been  greatly  used  up  to 
the  present  time  as  a  kind  of  text- book  in  the  examination 
of  candidates  in  divinity,  has  maintained  a  high  celebrity, 
and  been  several  times  reprinted.     He  was  a  native  of  the 
village  of  Snoring,  educated  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1639,  on  the  eve  of 
the  civil  wars.      Lord-Keeper  Finch  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Torrington  in 
Suliblk.     But  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  as  a  parochial 
roinisler  was  in  London,  where  he  bad  the  living  of  Saint 
Clement  Eastcheap,  and  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
obscure  parish  that  the  lectures  were  delivered  which  afteiw 
wards  formed  his  celebrated  Exposition,  and  to  them  that 
work  when  so  published  was  dedicated.    The  first  edition 
Was  in  1658,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  the  works 
of  Hales  of  Eton,  giving  to  them  the  title  of  *  Golden  Re- 
mains of  the  ever  memorable  John  Hales.'     Hales  had 
died  a  short  time  before  in  penury  and  distress,  having 
been  deprived  of  his  means  of  subsistence  by  the  fanatical 
people  who  fur  a  time  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the 
£nglish  church. 

On  the  Restoration  a  proper  regard  was  had  for  Pearson'r 
eminent  merits  as  a  rational  divine  and  diligent  preacher. 
He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  king's  mandamus, 
made  a  prebendary  of  Ely,  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  finally, 
master  of  Jesus  College',  Cambridge.  All  this  was  accom- 
plished before  the  enaof  the  year  1660,  in  whieh  the  king 
was  restored.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  Lady  Mari^aret's 
professor  of  divinity,  and  in  1662  master  of  Trinity  (Allege. 
Cambridge.  In  1672  be  succeeded  Wilkins  in  the  bt' 
shopric  of  Chester.     He  died  at  Chester,  J  uly  16,  1 6 96. 

The  '  Exposition  of  the  Creed*  is  the  work  by  which 
Bishop  Pearaou  is  chietly  remembered,  which  lias  not  only 
been  reprinted,  but  abriidgefl  by  various  persons.  Besides 
this  vork,  he  U  the  author  of  a  *  Vindkratiou  of  the  EpiAtlti 
of  St.  Ignatius,'  and  of '  Dissertations  on  the  Rise  and  Suc- 
cession of  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome.'  The  last  wav  a  pott- 
humous  publ.cation,  iihich  also  contains  the*  Annalrs  Pau- 
lini,'  a  critical  dissertation  on  the  series  of  events  in  the  iife 
of  SU  Paul. 

PEARSON,  EDWARD.  D.D.,  bom  ab^iut  1760,  died 
1811,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Englar*d,  who,  if  his  bf« 
had  continued  a  few  years  lunger,  would  probabiy  La\e 
attained  to  one  of  the  higher  dignities  in  that  church.  A» 
it  is,  it  is  as  having  well  discharged  himself  of  various 
duties  in  the  University  of  Cambridf^  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  of  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  at  Rempston  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, where  he  was  rector,  and  having  bad  by  hi% 
writings  no  small  influence  in  the  church,  tliat  we  Lave 
here  to  speak  of  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Ipswich,  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  for  awhile  fellow  an«l 
tutor  of  Sidney  College,  and  afterwards  master,  and  electcl 
the  Christian  Advocate  in  1^09.  Beside  numerous  single 
sermons  preached  by  him  on  public  oecaftions.  Dr.  Pear  ton 
was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  thirteen  Sermon «  addrcMed 
to  Academic  Youth,  deiiiered  by  him  in  St  Mary's  Church, 
Cambridge.  He  publishcl  also  a  '  Collection  of  Pni)ers 
for  the  Use  of  Families,'  and  various  tracts  in  divinity  not 
professedly  controversial.  But  his  fame  chiefly  r^^t4  on  his 
controversial  writings  against  antagonists  of  two  \':ry  op- 
pusite  descriptions.  There  are  two  treatises  of  hi^  agairiat 
those  who  adopt  Dr.  Paley's  views  on  the  general  thory 
of  moral  obligation,  and  tlio'e  wboPjllow  hirn  in  some  of  il.« 
practical  conclusions  to  which  that  celebrated  divif«e  and 
moralist  conducts  his  r«raders.  Th«j>e  t:eali*e<i  excited, 
when  fir^t  published,  great  attention,  and  »cii  des<;rve  u» 
be  read  by  all  in  connection  with  the  ^er>  b^ipular  ar.d  on 
the  whole  very  excellent  treatise  on  '  Moral  and  Poliiteai 
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Piiilosophy  *  to  Mrliicli  tliey  relate.  Oa  the  other  tide.  Dr. 
Pcar.'ion  was  among  the  first  to  sound  an  alarm  respecting 
the  danger  to  which  the  church  was  exposed  by  the  spread 
in  it  of  Calvinistic  views  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  On  this 
subject  he  pubhshed  various  tracts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  several  of  which  were  expresbly  directed 
against  Mr.  Simeon,  who  was  the  great  maintainer  of  Cal- 
vinism in  the  university  to  which  Dr.  Pearson  belonged. 
In  fact,  he  stoo<l  forth  tho  champion  of  the  Arminian  clergy 
in  the  church,  and  the  champion  at  tho  same  time  of  the 
church  itself  against  whatever  seemed  to  threaten  its  in 
tcgrity  and  its  perpetuity. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  the  titles  of  a  long  list  of 
writings  in  divinity ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  say  that  a  com- 
plete list,  arranged  chronologically,  may  be  seen  in  the 
"*  Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  lb  11,  where  it  is  also  said  of 
bim  that  he  was  a  good  man,  of  gentle  and  benevolent  man- 
ners, kind  and  charitable,  easy  and  pleasant  in  conversation, 
modest,  unassuming,  much  respected,  and  beloved.  He 
died  on  August  17,  1811. 

PEAT  is  a  substance  of  vegetable  origin,  found  wherever 
the  soil  has  been  long  soaked  with  water  which  has  no 
outlet  and  docs  not  completely  evaporate  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

When  dried  peat  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
roots  and  fibres  in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  from  the 
natural  wood  to  the  completely  black  vegetable  mould. 
From  the  nature  of  its  formation  under  the  surface  of  water, 
it  acquires  a  portion  of  tannin,  which  has  the  property  of 
prcsening  animal  and  vegetable  matter  from  decom- 
position. Hence  large  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  are 
found  imbe<lded  in  peat,  which  have  no  mark  of  decompo- 
sition, except  what  may  have  taken  place  before  the  wood 
was  completely  immersed  in  the  peat  Peat  contains  all 
the  elements  of  the  richest  manure,  and  may  by  an  easy 
process  be  converted  into  humus:  for  this  purpose  the 
agency  of  alkalis  is  the  most  effectual.  If  the  tannin  be 
decomposed,  that  of  the  vegetable  fibre  will  go  on,  and 
soluble  humus  will  be  formed.  When  peat  is  newly 
dug  up,  if  caustic  lime  be  added  to  it  before  it  is  dr)', 
tho  moisture  of  the  peat  slakes  tho  lime,  which  acts  on 
the  gallic  acid  in  tho  peat  and  neutralises  it.  If  this  mix- 
ture be  then  excited  to  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  ani- 
mal matter,  such  as  urine  or  dung,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and 
carbonic  acid  evolved;  and  the  residue  is  converted  into  an 
excellent  manure,  containing  much  soluble  humus.  The 
same  may  be  effected  more  slowly  by  mixing  peat  with  clay 
or  marl,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  a  considerable  time,  frequently  turning  it. 
But  nothing  accelerates  this  process  like  the  addition  of 
putrescent  animal  matter,  which  acts  as  a  ferment  and 
greatly  hastens  the  decomposition. 

The  suils  for  which  peat  forms  the  best  manure  are  the 
chalky  and  clayey.  Sand  has  too  little  tenacity ;  it  lets  the 
gasses  produced  by  the  decomposition  escape,  instead  of  at- 
tracting them,  as  clay  and  chalk  do,  and  preventing  their 
csca|>c. 

The  burning  of  peat  destroys  the  vegetable  matter  and 
leaves  the  earths  and  salts  behind.  They  are  accordingly 
very  strong  stimulants  to  vegetation,  especially  that  of 
clovers  and  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  the  leaves  and  stems 
are  the  most  valuable  parts.  If  the  soil  is  well  furnished 
with  vegetable  matter,  and  capable  of  bringing  an  abun- 
dance of  seed  to  perfection,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  apply 
stimulating  manures,  such  as  peat  ashes,  to  increase  tho 
verdure ;  but  on  poor  soils  destitute  of  humus,  the  increase 
of  the  stems  and  leaves  does  not  ensure  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  seed.  Hence  it  is  of^en  remarked  that  soot,  pot- 
ash, saltpetre,  and  similar  substances  produce  a  deceitful 
growth,  givini^  a  rank  green  leaf,  which  is  not  succeeded  by 
a  heavy  ear ;  but.  on  the  contrary,  the  produce  in  seed  is 
rather  diminished  than  increased  by  the  use  of  the  manure. 
Whenever  a  stimulating  manure  is  used,  the  soil  should  be 
naturally  rich,  or  enriching  manure  should  be  opplied  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  of  no  uso  to  whip  a  horse  which  has  had 
no  corn  and  is  half  starved ;  and  land  which  is  exhausted 
cannot  be  made  profluctivc  by  applying  lime  or  ashes,  or 
saline  substances,  wiiich  in  anchor  soil  abounding  in  humus 
would  have  excitefl  the  most  vigorous  vegetation. 

Tho  following  particulars  of  the  conversion  of  peat  into  a 
rich  compost  were  given  by  I^rd  Meadowbank  about  forty 
vears  ogo,  and  show  that  the  princi^ileB  which  we  have  here 
laid  down  were  known  to  him. 


He  recommends  taking  the  peat  out  of  tbo  nov  mm 
time  before  it  is  used,  that  it  may  lose  a  portion  of  its  nt^ 
ture,  and  be  lighter  to  carry.  It  is  then  to  be  carted  Is  a 
dr}'  spot,  where  tho  compost  heap  is  to  be  formed  A  boOn 
of  peat  is  to  be  laid  six  inches  deep  and  fifteen  feet  w  m 
this  are  to  be  put  ten  inches  of  good  yard-dnng,  m 
inches  more  peat,  and  over  this  four  inches  of  dui  ■■■  ■ 
alternately  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  «iwwbM 
should  then  be  enclosed  all  round  with  a  vail  of  peal,  mi 
covered  with  the  same  material.  The  proportion  of  Mb 
dung  is  about  seven  cart-loads  to  twenty-one  of  peat*  if  fk§ 
weather  is  mild ;  but  more  dung  is  required  if  the 
is  cold :  over  this  heap  ashes  or  Time  may  now  be 
the  proportion  of  a  cart-load  to  twenty-eight  of  tbe 
The  dung  should  not  have  fermented  much  belbnil 
and  if  it  is  watered  with  urineor  thedrainingaofadimbiil, 
the  effect  will  be  more  rapid.  Animid  matter,  waA  m  ht, 
refuse  of  slaughter-houses,  and  every  substance  wbeh  wiii 
readily  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation.  wiUasMic* 
rate  the  process,  and  save  dung  in  tbe  compori.  Vkm 
pigeons*-dung  can  bo  procured,  a  much  smaller  ^«MUj 
will  produce  the  desircKl  effect.  The  heap  shoold  art  k 
pressed  down,  but  left  to  settle  by  its  own  weight  If  lb 
heat  produced  by  the  fermentation  is  very  mat,  tbivMi 
heap  may  bo  turned  over  and  more  peat  a«Med  to  it  Thii 
will  keep  up  the  heat  till  the  wliole  is  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  black  mould.  It  may  then  be  put  on  tht  k 
the  same  quantity  that  farm-yard  dung  would  lim 
and  consequently,  by  a  little  labour,  four  times  the  qi 
of  manure  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  peat  i 
dung.  It  is  found  that  lime  is  not  essential  to  the 
tion  of  this  compost.  The  fermentation  excited  is 
to  decompose  the  tannin  and  convert  it  into  a  aolublt  Op 
tract.  The  fibres,  partially  decomposed,  are  Vfedooii  all 
vegetable  mould,  and  the  whole  assumes  a  unifora  aai  vA 
appearance.  A  complete  chemical  change  has  taken  ^/bm, 
and  the  peat,  from  being  very  inllammable,  is  now 
capable  of  combustion,  atid  that  only  in  a  very  gical 
There  is  no  better  or  more  economical  mode  of  ear 
peat  into  a  rich  manure.  In  summer  the  whole 
may  be  completed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks;  inwiMar  u 
a  longer  time;  and  it  mav  be  useful  to  give  tbe bof  is 
occasional  lining  of  fresh  dung,  as  is  done  with  bolbeds  la 
gardens  to  renew  the  heat. 

Where  a  great  extent  of  peat-moss  rendan  tbe  iBprawr 
ment  of  it  desirablu   ^here  are  various  waji  in  vbicb  < 
may  be  reclaimed      In  some  places  the  peat  bas 
removed,  and  the  loam  which  lay  below  it  «m 
of  a  very  fertile  nature.    This  could  only  be  doM  ea 
banks  of  river^  into  which  the  peat  was       ated  bi 
of  small  canals  dug  through  it,  and 
tho  river.     In  all  other  cases  the  inouv  «vupi«u  ■« 
that  of  draining  and  consolidating.   Indrminingap 
the  water  must  not  be  let  off  too  rapidly,  lor  in 
the  surface  may  become  so  loose  and  dry,  t 
tion  can  take  place  in  it.    If  the  water  is  drMucw 
to  leave  two  feet  of  peat  dry  above  its  lerd,  tbii 
is  required  f«)r  a  beginning.    The  best  imnnr 
the  most  rapid,  is  produced  by  bringing  aand  o> 
suflicient  quantity  to  cover  the  surface  with  tww 
inches  of  it.    This  will  make  a  beginning  of  a  )  i 

potatoes  may  be  planted.    At   first   the  aurfUv  «■« 
bear  tho  wheels  of  a  cart  nor  the  tread  of  a  hone; 
short  lime  a  solid  crust  will  be  formcil,  which  will 
in  strength  aiid  thickness  as  cultivation  adTanc       i 
are  many  fine  pastures  in  Scotland  which  once  ««•« 
pcat-mosse:«,  on  which  it  would  liare  been  da: 
man  to  walk,  but  which  now  bear  heavy  o! 
as  solid  as  any  pasture  on  a  clay  tubeoil. 
liming  are  the  most  effective  operations  ilk  un 
this  great  improvement.     Potatoes  aiid  oats  are 
first  crops  on  reclaimed  peat-mosses.     It  is  lo* 
becotno  capable  of  bearing  wheat;  nor  is  this  «. 
commended  at  any  time,  unless  there  be  a  i 
sod  formed  over  the  peat.     Layiog  down  tc 
a  certain  degree  of  improvement  bas  hn 
pasturing  with  sheep  at  first  and  catiW  aJ 
more  than  any  other  means  to  consolidate  iW  i 
deepen  the  mould,  which  gradually  increases  bj  i 
position  of  tho  tannin  in  the  peat. 

A  patent  hns  been  lately  obtained  bT  Mr. 
managing  director  of  the  Dublin  Steam  tians 
pany,  fur  compressing  peat  into  a  da&M 
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lemblc  coal.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  coal  in  its  proper- 
ies  of  producing  heat  by  combustion,  forming  an  excellent 
iharcoal  or  coke.  It  is  asserted  that  this  charcoal  is  much 
nore  coinbiisiible  than  that  of  wood,  and  very  useful  in  the 
aanufaclure  of  fire-works.  Mr.  Williams  has  found  that 
villi  lUcwts.  of  pitcoaland  2icwts  of  his  factitious  coal,  the 
ame  (juaniity  of  steam  can  be  generated  as  with  17i  cwts. 
if  pit  coal  alone. 

The  process  is  as  follows: — Immediately  after  being  dug 
t  IS  intuiatt'd  under  revolving  edge-wheels  faced  with 
ron  plates  perforated  all  over  the  surface,  and  is  forced  by 
he  pressure  through  these  apertures,  till  it  becomes  a  spe- 
:ies  of  pap,  which  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  its 
uoistiire  by  a  hydraulic  pre^s.  It  is  then  dried,  and  con- 
erted  into  ct)kc  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  pit 
oal.  The  factitious  coal  of  Mr.  Wdliaras  is  made 
)y  incorporating  pitch  or  rosin  melted  in  a  cauldron  with 
IS  much  of  the  peat-charcoal  ground  to  powder  as  will  form 
I  tou^li  doujrliy  mass,  which  is  then  moulded  into  bricks. 
Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,) 

The  use  of  peat  for  fuel  is  too  well  known  to  require 
lotjce  ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  peat  is  made 
n  Holhind,  where  it  cannot  be  dug  out  of  the  solid  moss, 
jut  is  brouijht  up  in  the  form  of  mud  from  a  considerable 
lepih  under  water.  It  is  raised  by  means  of  small  strong 
lets,  fixed  by  an  iron  ring  to  a  long  pole,  in  the  manner 
n  which  canals  are  cleared  of  mud.  This  liquid  peat  is 
)rought  in  boats  to  a  place  prepared  for  its  manufacture, 
vhieli  has  been  levelled  as  a  brick-yard  usually  is.  The 
ofi  nuid  is  spread  over  this  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and 
he  water  is  allowed  to  drain  off  slowly:  when  the  peat 
le^^ins  to  dry,  men  fix  boards  to  their  feet  and  walk  over  it, 

0  as  to  conipre>s  it;  and  as  soon  as  it  will  bear  cutting, 
t  is  cut  Willi  a  spade  made  on  purpose  into  oblong  pieces 
)f  the  usual  size  of  peat,  which  is  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
ong  and  five  wide;  the  treading  and  drying  have  reduced 
he  thickness  to  about  four  or  five  inches.  When  com- 
)letely  suIhI,  these  peats  are  set  on  edge,  and  afterwards 
lacked  loosely,  so  that  the  air  may  pass  through  them, 
n  .-onie  jdaees  they  have  sheds,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ng  them  from  rain.  They  soon  become  very  hard, and  burn 
nore  liUo  wood  or  coal  than  the  peat  which  is  cut  imme- 
liaiely  from  a  solid  moss.  They  give  a  very  great  heat,  and 
orin  a  c  al  wlueh,  when  it  is  shut  up  in  a  close  vessel  to 
fo])  the  c  tiul»u>1i  )!i,and  allowed  to  cool,  has  a  considerable 
BseniblaiKe  lo  charcoal.  The  ashes  of  this  peat  contain 
try  liiUe  earili.  and  are  very  light  and  white.  They  are 
biindanily  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  and  clover  on 
gilt  lands,  aiifl  for  this  purpose  are  extensively  exported 
)  ihe  i=andy  districts  in  Gi»elderland  and  Flanders.  They 
re  not  so  mucli  prizcl  for  stiiT soils.  Dutch  peat  is  used 
s  fuel  for  all  the  purposes  of  manufactures,  except  for 
tie  forjiing  of  iron,  for  which  coals  are  imported  from  Eng- 
md  and  the  Netherlands.  The  peat-fens  in  Holland  begin 
>  be  exhausted,  and  the  fuel  is  so  dear,  that  it  is  found 
lore  economical  to  import  coals  from  England,  which  are 
sed  chicdv  in  ca^t  iron  stoves. 

PE'CCARY.     [SriD.E.] 

PE'CCmO,  GIUSEPPE,  born  at  Milan  in  1785,  studied 

1  the  college  of  Somaschi  under  the  well  known  Father 
►oave,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Pavia  to  study  the  law. 
ifler  taking  his  decree  in  that  university,  he  returned  to 
lilan,  an  I  in  1810  was  appointed  a>sistant  counsellor  of 
tale  for  the  departments  of  finances  and  the  interior  pf  the 
ingdom  of  Iialy.  lu  1814  he  lost  his  situation,  in  conse- 
nence  of  the  Au>trian  occupation  of  Lombardy,  a  circum- 
tauce  which  gave  occasion  to  his  work  entitled  'Saggio 
Jtorico  sulla  Aauiiimstrazione  Finanziera  dell'  ex-Regno 
ritalia  (Uil  I8UJ  al  1814,'  which  is  a  useful  book  of  refer- 
nce  for  the  history  and  statistics  of  that  kinsrdom.  In  1819 
le  was  apjioinied  deputy  to  theCongregazionc,  or  provincial 
Si^en.bly  of  Milan.  In  1821,  being  seriously  implicated  in 
he  aliempt  al  an  insurrection  ajzainst  the  Austrian  govern- 
oeni,  he  was  ohliged  to  emigrate.  He  first  went  to  Swit- 
erlaiid,  and  from  that  country  to  Spain,  which  was  then 
naking  a  second  experimentof  a  constitutional  government. 
?ecchio  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  national 
•haracier  and  the  sjiirit  of  the  various  political  parties.  His 
»bi^ervalions  on  Spain  are  m  the  shape  of  letters,  and  pub- 
ished  under  the  following  title:  * Sei  Mesi  in  Ispagna  nel 
1821.'  In  J  822  he  proceeded  to  Portugal,  where  the  same 
)assiuns  and  parties  were  at  work,  and  he  likewise  recorded 
he  impressions  which  he  received  in  that  country  in  another 
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series  of  le  iters :  *  Lettere  ^  Lady  G.  O.  dal  Portogallo.*  Likd 
his  predecessors  Baretti.  Alfieri,  Byron,  and  others,  he  was 
struck  with  the  inferiority  of  the  Portuguese  as  a  people  to 
their  Spanish  neighbours.  Returning  tu  Spain,  he  visited 
the  southern  provnices  of  that  kingdom,  and  was  at  Cadiz 
at  the  fall  of  the  constitutional  government  in  the  summer 
of  1823.  He  then  embarked  at  Cadiz  for  England,  where 
he  met  several  Italian  friends  and  brother  emigrants.  In 
1825  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Count  Gamba,  by  the 
Philhellenic  Committee  to  convey  to  Greece  the  sum  of 
60,000/,  the  fruits  of  a  loan  made  for  the  Greeks.  Havinjf 
executed  his  commission  at  Nauplia.  Pecchio  visited  Smyrna, 
from  whence  he  embarked  for  England.  In  his  short  stay 
in  the  Levant,  Pecchio  found  time  to  make  and  record  his 
observations,  as  he  had  done  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  That 
was  a  critical  period  for  the  Greek  cause,  as  the  Egyptians 
under  Ibrahim  were  carrying  everything  before  them 
in  the  Morea.  Pecchio's  account  of  the  affairs  of  Greece 
was  publi^hed  in  English,  with  that  of  other  contemporary 
travellers:  *A  Picture  of  Greece  in  1825,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Narratives  of  James  Emmerson,  Joseph  Pecchio,  and 
W.  H.  Humphreys,'  2  vols.  8vo.  The  book  was  translated 
into  French  and  German.  Pecchio's  account  was  after- 
wards published  separately  in  the  original  Italian  :  'Rela- 
zione  degli  Avvenimenti  della  Grecia.' 

On  his  return  to  England,  towards  the  end  of  1825, 
Pecchio  repaired  to  Nottingham,  where  he  gave  lessons  in 
the  modern  languages,  and  he  afterwards  removed  to  an 
academy  at  York  in  the  same  capacity.  Towards  the  end 
of  1828  he  married  an  English  lady  of  properly,  and  went 
to  reside  with  her  at  Brighton.  He  remainel  for  seven  or 
eight  years  in  Brighton,  where  he  wrote  several  works,  in 
which  he  embodied  his  remarks  upon  England  and  the 
English.  These  remarks  are  expressed  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  discrimination  rarely  found  in  the  accounts  of 
Ens^land  by  foreign  writers. 

Pecchio  was  an  observer,  and  he  was  also  happy-tempered 
and  lively,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  came  to  England  with  prejudices  against  the  country, 
but  he  took  pains  to  study  it,  and  became  strongly  attached 
to  it.  'Brought  up  in  the-school  of  Napoleon,*  he  says  of 
himself,  *  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  triumphal  car  and 
the  trophies  of  his  half  hundred  victories,  seduced  by  the 
benefits  which  he  had  imparted  to  my  own  country,  I  har- 
boured in  my  heart  for  many  years  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
England,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  and  stu- 
dying the  country.*  {UAvno  mille  ottocenlo  ventisei  daW 
Inghilterra,  the  last  paragraph.)  And  he  observes,  in  the 
same  work,  that  the  Italian  writers  of  the  last  century.  Ba- 
retti, Algarotti,  Genovesi,  Filangieri,  Alfieii,  and  others, 
were  all  admirers  of  England,  but  that  during  twenty  years 
of  war  the  sentiments  of  the  Italians  towards  the  country 
became  changed  rather  through  the  influence  of  French 
opinions  than  from  national  animosity.  The  absolute  go- 
vernment of  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  instilling  into  the 
rising  generation  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  England  as  a  part 
of  their  education.  By  daily  repeating  the  words  'enemies 
of  the  Continent,'  *  tyrants  of  the  sea,*  *  monopolists,'  *  grasp- 
ing shopkeepers,*  'pirates,*  &c.,  the  French  persuaded 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  Italian  and  other  neighbours, 
that  there  was  something  monstrously  horrible  in  the  exist- 
ence of  England  as  a  nation.  Even  men  of  abilities,  such 
as  Botta,  Gioia,  Monti,  and  others  adopted  the  common 
prejudice,  *  because  they  had  not  studied  English  hisloiy, 
and  had  not  weijihed  in  even  scales  the  good  and  the  evil 
that  England  had  done  lo  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  good  and  the  evil  that  other  nations 
had  also  done.'  To  his  friend  Ugoni,  who  invited  Pecchio 
after  his  marriage  to  go  and  reside  in  France,  he  answered, 
*I  should  become  doubly  rich  in  France  as  regards  my  in- 
come, but  I  i^huuld  be  poorer  in  peace  of  mind;  I  should 
lose  that  sentiment  of  security  which  I  feel  in  this  strong 
island,  and  1  should  miss  the  courteous  hospitality  and  the 
equanimity  of  English  life,  which  are  to  me  a  full  comnen- 
sation  for  the  unpleasantness  of  the  climate.  .  .  Even 
the  view  of  the  neighbouring  cemetery  in  which  1  shall  be 
buried  some  day  is  pleasant  tome.'  (Ugoni,  Vita  e  ScHtti 
di  Giuseppe  Pecchio,  Paris,  1636,  p.  50.)  When  he  wn>te 
this,  Pecchio  had  been  for  some  time  suffering  from  a  dis- 
ease of  the  chest,  which  terminated  his  life  m  June,  1635. 
His  death  was  calm  and  resigned,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
paribh  churchyard  of  Hove  near  Brighton. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Pecchio  wrote  :•« 
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1,  •  Osfcrvnzioni  serai-scric  <li  un  Esulo  sull' Inpliiltcrra,' j 
lioinu:  a  series  of  Rkelches  of  Kn^lihU  haliils  and  nj:inm?rs 
each  sketrh  forminj;  a  separate  chapter,  and  >hj'.vini:  llic  j 
ihddows  as  well  ar*  the  lights  of  English  life.    The  skelehei  i 
are  true,  humorous,  and  inlorestin^.     Many  ihingA  strike  a  ' 
foreigner  which  appear  rommonplaco  to  a  native,  but  even  ' 
m  native  may  learn  from  Pecchio's  bjok  to  form  a  more  : 
just  eitimale  of  his  own  country.     Among  other  sketches, 
tho^e  of  the  Ct)untry  Markets,  the  Sailors  at  Wappmj;.  the 
Betrothed,  the  Young  Ladies  of  England,  and  the  R)ads, 
deserve  notice.    In  a  chapter  entitled  *  England  the  Uefuye 
of  the  Oppressed' he  describcH  with  much  humour  the  cu- 
riouft  mixture  of  emigrants  of  all  countries  whom  he  saw  in 
London  in   IS23.     2,  *  Sioiia  della  Econouiia  pubblica  in 
Italia,'  Svo.,  Luiiano,  18'J').     This  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  Pccchio's  works.      A  collection  of  tlie  Italian 
economists  v^as  made   by  Custoli,  which  tills  about    fifiy 
volume*.     Pecchio  has  taken  the  princlj  al  of  tho-^e  writers 
in  order  of  time,  and  has  given  a  short  but  clear  ab'.tnsct 
of  the  works  of  each.     He  his  added,  lirst,  an  introduction 
on  the  pr.!gre»s  of  political  knowledge  in  Italy:   seond,  at 
the  end  of  th»  work  a  comparison  between  the  English  and 
the  Italian  wriicrs  on  pohtu-ul  economy;  and  third,  a  state- 
ment of  the  iniprovome:its  eflcvted  in  the  various  Italian 
states  during  the  eighteenth  century,  in  c  >nse(|uencc  of  the 
ivritings  of  the  economists.     A  more  full  acci)unt  of  this 
book  is  civon  under  Political  Economy     3,  *  Una  Ele- 
zione  di  Membri  del  Pailainento  m  Inuhiltcrra,'  in  winch  ho 
describes  a  conteMed   election  at    Notiingham    in     1U2G. 
Like  ill  Pecchio's  sketches,  it  is  true,  vivid,  and  entertain- 
ing.    4,  *  Vila  di  Ugo  Foscolo.*     This  biography  his  been 
noticed  umler  Foscolo.     5,  *  Sioria  Cniita  della  Poesia 
Inglese,'  4   vols.   I'Jino.,    1834,   which   he    lefl  unHnished; 
boMdes  other  minor  works,  which  arc  noticed  in  his  bio- 
graphy by  Ugoni. 

PECK,  a  mea>nre  of  two  gallons,  or  the  f.mrtli  part  of  a 
bushel.  [Bushel.]  It  is  us^d  as  a  measure  of  dry  goods 
only. 

PECK,  FR.VNCIS,  a  learned  and  industrious  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire.  May  4.  lO'jJ;  and 
was  educated  in  his  native  town.  He  al'.ei wards  went  to 
Trinity  Ctdlc^e,  Cunbridge,  where  he  to«»k  the  degree  i.f 
B.A.  in  l71o,  and  M  \.  in  1727.  In  I7-J3  he  wa.^  p.rsenicd 
totherectoiv  of  (lodehv  Ma'ireward  in  1^'iccsicrs  ire;  a:id 
in  1736  he  recei\ed  a  prehendal  stall  in  the  cailiedral  of 
Lincoln.  Hi-*  principal  works  were; — 1,  *  The  .Aiuiquarian 
Annals  of  Stanifor<l,  in  Lincoln,  Ru  latid,  and  N«'rili  mip- 
ton  Sniief,'  fol.,  London,  17J7.  2,  *  De»ideraia  Ci.rn»a,\he 
first  volume  of  which  wa»  prin:cd  in  fv.lio,  Lo:td.»n.  J 73.*, 
followed  b\  the  second  in  1730,  b.th  rcpii.i<cd  in  Ito.  i.i 
1779.  3,  •  .\  Catalogue  of  ;ill  ih«!  l)i-c.Kn>e^  w  iiten  both 
for  and  ai^ainst  Popery  in  the  tnno  of  K  Uj;  James  11.,' 
4to.,  Lond»ii.  173j.  4,  *  New  Mem  irs  of  the  Life  and 
Poetif-al  Works  of  Mr.  John  MiKtni,'  4to.,  L>»nd  m.  1740. 
And  J,  •  Meinoii>  of  the  Life  and  Acin  ns  of  Olner  I  imi- 
Well.'  4to.,  L»iid«m.  1740.  He^ules  ihf>e  hi;  i'ul»ii.-<hed  so  nal 
M'rm  >n>»  and  p  loms.  and,  in  1742,  hi^  l::st  work,  a  v..lunic 
of  religious  n.>cour-es.  lie  c.iiilemplaicd  v..n.iiis  o  her 
works,  M»ine  of  which  appear  to  ha\e  been  completed,  but 
nolle  were  ever  made  public.  Anion ^  \\i^  maiKi^ciiji  ^,  th-.^ 
greater  part  of  which  bee;iine  the  property  of  Sir  TiHUiias 
Cave,  I>ari.,  were  live  volumes  in  4.o.  fairl\  tran^eiihcd  for 
the  press,  eniitled  *  Monast:c)n  Anuhcanum'  The<e  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Hriii>h  Mu>eum.  Mr.  Peck  con- 
cUided  a  laborious  and  useful  life,  July  U,  174j,  and  was 
buritd  III  his  church  of  Godeby. 

(Nichols  Lit'  Anrcd.  *\f  the  Eisht^ptith  Centunj,  vol. 
i.,  p.  i07-i21;  Chalmers's  7?i'i^'T(i/ A.  Die,  vt  1.  xxiv.,  23  j- 
24l».)^ 

PK'CORA,  the  name  tjivcn  by  Linnrrus  to  his  fifih  order 
of  Mammalia,  and  thu:»  diliiuvi  b\  him  in  the  Si^sfcma 
Na'urrr : — 

Lower  i;/r/\o;-.*  (dvn:o-i  prinio'cO  nMlnf.rol;^;  no  upper 
inciNors.  7''<"/ hoi»fcil,  bl^ulcate  J''r,ti  h\  plucl.ii;^  j.p  u-m-I- 
lendj)  plants  ti»  be  roiu;iiafed.  Ver.trp  ule«i  1 :  toe  Itwucn 
for  macerating  and  rninm:i:i:;^f :  tic  A*  7/« •///// .v/  eaucellaied 
and  recipieii!:  the  Omusns  uianifooled  and  cn-unung ; 
the  Abo'mi^its  ban<led,  a^e  cent.  i^e. 

In  the  body  of  ihe  wnrk  the  <h  lin  ti«in  is  — 

No  upper  inns'>r\'  {tti*fifi^  f>ritn.r  vj:    >i\  «  r  ei^ht  liwer 
inci^t'-Ms,  \e:\  remote  fjoni  the  n!o!:!*.s      /)"■.'  horf,-.!.    Mti"i- 
rrnr  mguiii.il.     The  genera  compo-iiiti;  ihv;  o:der  are   <'<i 
uteiM,    M'jichint,   Ceirui,    Cufru,   Oris,  and   Jios.     The 
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Pecora  stand  between  the  ordcri  Glires  and  Beth 

MI  N  VMS.] 

PECQUET,  JEAN,  was  bom  at  Dieppe  ia  \f.22.  Ht 
studied  medicine  at  Muntpellier;  and  wnile  a  pupl  ibec 
in  ir>47,  he  made  the  discovery,  fur  which  he  is  ciitefli  nlf. 
brated,  of  the  rec^ptaculum  clijli  and  the  thoracic  H^fL 
[AusoKPTiON ;  Lymphatics.]  ileafterwanlii  wvn:  lo  Pvi 
and  continued  his  researches  on  the  lymphatic  ^ycem,  tii 
bh.iwed  that  the  lacteals  do  not,  ns  had  ht^en  inuuinf-i.  ter- 
minate in  the  absorbent  gland-,  or  thu  livtr.  ur  the  »p  ctt. 
but  in  the  receptacle  which  he  had  dincuvenrfi :  and  'Jo: 
their  tluid  is  thence  transmitted  by  the  ihomcic  durtro:fai 
left  subclavian  \ein.  11 1»  discovery  may  be  kaid  lo  Ufi 
put  an  end  to  the  idea  long  entertained,  that  the  blojd  «m 
formed  in  the  liver,  and  to  have  added  important  cwi6raA- 
tion  of  the  Ilaivuian  account  of  the  eirculalioa.  Peraurl 
died  in  IG74. 

PKCTKN  (Malacology).    [PFcrixin*] 

PKCTIC  ACID.  PECTIN.  Tlie  jelly  of  c«^ai«fnii!i, 
as  the  currant,  gOf)»eberry,  &c..  m  d  stingai^M  Im 
gelatin,  or  animal  jelly,  in  containing;  no  osjie  I'Ikjc  k«1 
was  n.st  ob.anuHl  by  Hracomiot.  ao  named  byhmfrua 
the  Greek  pectiit  (n-ijrric) ;  and  whenever  periia  m  imifld 
witii  an  alkali,  pectic  acid  is  formed.  Aa  ibeae  Mu-tiaiti 
arc  intimately  con  nee  led,  they  may  be  conaideicd  Itftiacr. 

Pectin  may  be  obtained  fri»ro  niany  fruit*  by  («rerb..r 
expressing  their  juice,  and  eva|H>ratnig  it  at  a  lemptnttiTw 
not  above  212^  It  may  also  be  pruciiieil  by  nddm.;  a^^l 
to  recently  expressed  currant  or  gooseberry  juire ;  la  ■  fat 
h(mrs  a  gelatinous  substance  aeparaic«,  which  u  t<i  h 
washed  with  weak  alcohol  and  then  dried:  ni  ibi*  **k!i  tf 
resembles  isingla.>s  in  appearance,  and  vlien  mimrncd  n 
cold  water  it  swells  like  smrch. 

Another  method  has  been  given  for  f  reparins  per'x, 
which  is  thai  of  mixing  the  clear  exprc^^ed  juupof  cu- 
rants  with  that  of  sour  cheiries,  when  pectin  fii!Ud»ve; 
the  liquid  bcin«r  poured  oil,  the  pectin  i^  in  be  VArbcd  \\\ 
cold  water  as  Ion:;  as  it  comes  away  eulviured. 

Hot  water  has  less  act  un  upon  dry  peeiiii  than  roM water 

.  has*.  HI  dilute  and  boilim^aleohil  it  ui>s<dve<  ^ligb  li :  tbi 

i  solution  however  is  not  ver>  adhortive.     Pectin  ha*  d.»  «fil 

propert:e*,  nor  doct  it  render  iodine  blue  Iike»t«:ch.  U'lkn 

pectin  is  treatid  with  nitiic  ucpI,  it  \ieUU  oxalic  tril  a  i^I 

mucic  aci  i,  acconipinied  with  a   truce   uf  h  b.ucr  )ct.e« 

matter:  livdrochlunc  acid  is  rendered  of  a  fine  red  i:vk)*izkr 

it  when  ilie\  are  healed  together,  and  icd  flake*  i^i^iiii: 

which  are  not  si  hible  in  animunia.     Pecan  ha*  aUu  bm 

found  in  the  bark  of  most  tiees. 

j       IWfi'.  arid  is  obiaineil  whenever  carbonate  of  |w?i*1i  a 

:  added  t«)  pectin,  but  caib  mate  t»f  soda  doe^  not  piiMl.irc  i  a 

etlcct.  liur  doo^  ammonia.     Lime  water  bu«c««r  pariuiv 

convert?*  pectin  into  peclie  acid. 

Pectic  and  i^  pcrhap.-*  most « onvonicntly  obtained  frmiltt 
cairot ;  lor  ilii>  pu>po<e  the  ra«ped  luoi  is  to  !«  mashed  tvi 
wu  er,  ainl  pressed,  tdl  1=  ceases  lo  di«*ol\e  anyihi  x;  ihra 
I()0  1  arts  of  the  pre.^^ed  carrot  are  to  be  bJited  iii  «ai« 
with  five  ])a'is  of  bicarbonate  of  f>utabh;  ther  ot  it  to  kt 
a^iiin  pre-sed.  aiitl  the  clear  solution,  which  ia  fvrtatt  if 
pota-h,  IS  to  l)edei'ompoHi»fl  by  the  addition  uf  a  »oIuiMa  if 
chloride  of  c  dciuni,  which  yields  liy  double  dccoiari^ 
Hon  an.  in.^olobte  prelate  of  lime:  this  it  lo  bt  trcwri 
,  Willi  dilute  hvdrochluric  ac.d,  which  separatca  the  |«fftf 
.  aci'l. 

Peciic  acid  has  the  fdlowinsf  proporliea :  it  is  a  rcloorlf* 
jihy.  hlmiiily  acid,  and  ivddeiu  litmus  paper  very  disl'iMil*- 
Wtien  di-iiUed,  it  yields  a  product  containing  tuurhciiff- 
leuniatic  oil.  Imt  no  trace  whatever  of  ammonia. 

It  is  very  hitle  soluble  in  water,  whether  hot  or  ctdd.  ifli 

the  filtered  solution  acts  less  i)owerfullT  on  lilmut  than  lit 

gelatinous  acid.     Althouirh  it  cuntaiiitt'to  little  of  thcan-i 

'  >et  the  solution  become^  uelalnnms  when  alroliol  ur  KCtf 

I  IS  added  to  it ;  lime  or  l>ai\ies  water  ul»o  occaftisin^  prvniv 

:  talion  ill  ii. 

When  gelaiinous  pectic  arid  is  gently  heated  «i;h  It 
c\ce.-s  of  caustic  ]H>:asli  or  wnla  in  a  p'laiii.a  efunb«,  t 
blown  coloured  solut!c»n  is  so«m  obiaiiu-ft ;  and  « ben  IM 
cvap«n;iti'l  to  tlrxnes-,  the  pci'tic  acid  u  found  almMid- 
lircly  cojiv.'rlid  into  oxalic  acid. 

Till-  neutral  pcctaies  ot  pota-h,  Foila.  and  anmonii.  «bii 
di'solwd  ill  w:uer.  aie  sepaiated  in  a  geUtinuu*  sta:*  fr»J 
.vo.uii  w  l.y  silciin.].  Mi.ar.  and  >aliiio  ^ululions,  &c. 

I'ecticacid  i^  dec.  <:r,)o>ud  by  sulphuric  actfl  «hn  ikf 
are  heated  together,  and  nitrio  fteid  convwU  it 
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r»id  oxalic  acid,  See.  Most  of  the  stronger  or  mineral  acids 
also  decompo>e  the  saline  compounds  of  peclie  acid;  but 
this  is  not  the  cabo  wiih  the  greater  number  of  the  vege- 
table acids. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  pectic  acid  is  composed  of — 


Eleven  equivalents  of  carbon 
Seven  ec^uivalentsof  hydrogen 
Ten  equivalents  of  oxygen      • 


66 
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Equivalent        •         .   1§3 

PECTINA'RIA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  penusof /fwp/ii- 
tritidcp,  Cuvier's  fourlli  family  of  his  Atinelides  Tubicoies, 
the  tir>t  order  of  his  Annelides,  The  Amfhitntidce  of  La- 
marck form  the  third  family  of  his  division  of  Sedentury 
Afincli(f\\  the  oihers  bein^  the  Dorsalidrp,  the  Mafdanidcp, 
and  the  Srrpuh'dcP.  Lamarck's  AmfhitritidtB  contain  the 
genera  Rc/inaria,  S'lbrUaria,  Terebella,  and  Amjhilnte. 

Genpiic  ("haiixcier. — Body  tubicolar,  subcyhndrical,  at- 
tenuated posti'iiorly,  haviuij  on  each  ^ide  a  row  of  selife- 
rous  nipplc-liko  appendages;  the  lilaments  short  and  fasci- 
culated. '  The  anterior  purl  wide,  reluse,  oblique,  wilii  two 
combs  (peif^nes)  of  j^olden  spangles  (paillettes)  which  are 
very  brilliant  and  transverse.  Mouth  elongated,  bilabiated, 
surroun'h'd  wiih  short  and  numerous  tentacdes.  Four  pec- 
tinated bianchiffi,  situated  externally  on  the  second  and 
third  segment  of  the  body.  Tube  a  reversed  cone,  mem- 
branous or  papyraoeous,  arenaceous,  not  fixed.     (Lim.) 

Cuvior  slates  that  their  intestine,  which  is  very  ample 
and  lulded  upon  itself  many  times,  is  ordinardy  filled  with 
sand. 

L'.rality.—ThQ  sea-coasts  of  temperate  and  warm  cli- 
mates. 

Example,  Prctinaria  Belffica.     Seas  of  Europe. 

Lamarck's  Pectinnricr  are  the  Amphirtenes  of  Savipny, 
the  C/irf/sf>di?is  of  Oken,  and  the  Cistenes  of  Leach,  accord- 
ing toCuvior,  who  animadverts,  not  without  justice,  on  these 
perpetual  changes  of  names,  which,  he  remarks,  are  likely 
to  end  in  lentlcrini^  the  oiudy  of  nomenclature  more  dillV 
cult  ihui  th.it  of  facts. 

PE(JTIN1BRANCHL\'TA,  Cuvier's  sixth  order  of 
Gastropods.  The  hexes  are  separate.  The  respiratory 
organs  consist  nearly  always  of  branchiae  composed  of 
lamclliP  united  in  the  form  of  combs,  and  are  concealed  in 
a  dorsal  cavity  widely  opened  above  the  head.  The  Pecti- 
nibrofichiata  arc  nearly  all  furnished  with  turbinated 
shells,  the  aperture  of  which  is  sometimes  entire,  some- 
times notched,  sometimes  canaliculated,  and  most  fre- 
quently capable  of  being  more  or  less  closed  by  an  oper- 
culum attached  to  the  foot  of  the  animal  posteriorly. 

This  order  forms  the  most  numerous  division  of  gastro- 
pods, comprehending  nearly  the  whole  of  the  spiral  uni- 
valves, and  many  with  shells  simply  conical.  Their  bran- 
chia),  composed  of  numerous  lealiets  or  fringes  ranged  in 
parallel  order  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  attached,  on  one 
two,  or  thioe  lines  (according  to  the  genus),  to  the  ceding 
(phi fond)  of  the  pulmonary  cavity,  and  which  opens  by  a 
great  sDluiiun  of  continuity  between  the  edge  of  the  mantle 
and  the  holy.  Two  genera  only,  Cyclostoma  and  Heli- 
cinia,  have,  in  lieu  of  branchire,  avascular  network  cover- 
ing the  pUifond  of  a  cavity  in  other  respects  simdar:  these 
are  the  only  genera  that  respire  air  directly ;  all  the  others 
respire  water. 

All  I  lie  P  'tinibranchiata  have  two  tentacles,  and  two 
eyes,  carried  sometimes  on  particular  pedicles,  and  a  mouth 
in  the  t')im  of  a  proboscis  more  or  less  elongated.  The  in- 
tromis>ive  org:in  of  the  male,  attached  to  the  right  side  of 
the  neck,  ciiiuu)t  in  general  be  retracted  into  the  body,  but 
is  bent  hack  in  the  brancdiial  cavity,  and  is  sometimes  very 
lar-^o.  [Kntomostomata,  Vol.  ix.,  ^Mm//M7^i,  p.  454.]  BjUu- 
dina  alone  is  able  to  retract  it  into  a  special  cavity  throu^iih 
an  orifice  t>ierced  at  its  right  tentacle.  The  rectum  and  the 
oviduct  of  the  female  creep  also  along  the  right  side  of 
this  cavity,  4ind  between  them  and  the  branchio)  is  a  parti- 
cular organ  composed  of  cellules  concealing  a  very  viscous 
humour,  serving  to  form  a  common  envelope  which  encloses 
the  eggs,  and  which  the  animal  deposits  with  them.  The 
forms  of  this  envelope  or  nidus  are  often  very  complicated 
and  very  singular. 

Their  tongue  is  armed  with  small  hooks,  and  wears  down 
the  hardest  bodies  by  slow  and  repeated  friction. 

The  greatest  difference  between  these  animals  consists  in 
Xttm  presence  or  absence  of  the  canal  fonned  by  th«  pro* 


longation  of  the  edge  of  the  pulmonary  cavity  of  the  left 
side,  and  which  is  tarried  on  by  a  simdar  canal,  or  by  a 
notch  in  the  shell,  to  enable  the  animal  to  respire  without 
quitting  its  shelter.  There  is  also  this  distinction  between 
the  genera,  that  some  are  without  an  operculum:  the 
species  too  differ  from  each  other  by  the  filaments,  fringes, 
and  other  ornaments  which  they  carry  on  their  head,  their 
foot,  or  their  mantle.  (Cuvier.)  For  an  enumeration  of 
the  families  and  genera  composing  tho  order,  see  Malaco- 
logy, vol.  xiv.,  p.  317. 

PECTI'NID.^.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  detail  of  the 
genera  which  it  is  our  intention  to  notice  under  this  head. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  lead  the  student  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  organization  of  the  forms  composing  the  tribe.  A  com- 
mon oyster  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  a  scallop 
may  be  procured  by  most :  but  till  some  knowledge  of  the 
soft  parts  contained  within  the  shells  is  obtained,  the  ob- 
server sees  only  a  molluscous  mass  fringed  with  the  gills,  or 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  the  beard.  A  general  view  of 
the  organization  of  the  Pectinidtu  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Conchifera  :  and  we  now  proceed  to  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  structure  of  these  Monorayarians. 

*  Where  constant  action  is  not  necessary,'  remarks  John 
Hunter,  in  his  treatise  O/i  ^/(^  B/oot/,  *  muscles  alone  are 
employo'J,as  in  the  greater  number  of  moving  parts  in  most 
animals;  and  where  any  position  is  required  to  be  constant, 
and  the  motion  only  occasional,  from  being  seldom  wanted, 
there  elasticity  is  alone  employed  for  the  pur|K)se  of  con- 
stant position,  and  muscles  for  the  occasional  action.  Some 
bivalves  (as  the  oyster)  have  a  strong  muscle  passing  be- 
tween the  shells  for  closing  them  occasionally ;  but  for 
opening  them  no  muscles  are  made  use  of,  as  this  is  per- 
formed by  an  elasticligament  in  the  joint  of  the  two  shells^ 
which  is  squeezed,  when  shut,  by  the  contraction  of  tli^ 
muscle ;  and  when  the  muscle  ceases  to  contract,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  ligament  expands  it,  so  that  the  shell  is 
opened.' 

By  this  simple  but  beautiful  contrivance  the  open  state  of 
the  .shell,  which  is  necessary  for  the  collection  of  food  and 
the  purpof'es  of  respiration.  &c.,  becomes  to  the  animal  a 
condition  of  roposc  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Loudon  {Physinlngical  Series)  this  adapta- 
tion is  well  seen.  No.  65  is  the  longitudinal  section  of 
the  valves  of  an  oyster,  to  show  the  adductor  muscle  and  its 
antagonist  the  elastic  ligament  at  the  hinge,  as  above  de- 
scribed by  Hunter.     {Cat.,  vol.  i.) 

The  following  experiment  is  recorded  by  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle.  In  a  pair  of  fresh  oyster-shells,  weighing  348S 
grains,  the  entire  elastic  ligament  or  spring  of  the  hing# 
weighed  three  grains  and  a  half;  the  elastic  powf r  of  this 
spring  was  equal  to  the  pressure  of  three  pcunus  fifteen 
ounces  avoirdupois  when  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the  flat 
valve,  and  confined  to  the  area  of  the  insertion  of  the  val- 
vular muscle.     {Hunterian  Oration,  1826.) 

No.  623  (of  the  series  in  the  museum  above  quoted)  ex- 
hibiis  the  soft  parts  of  a  Scallop  (Pecten  maxifPU",  Linn.), 
from  which  the  left  lobe  of  the  mantle  and  the  coi respond- 
ing gdls  and  labial  tentacles  have  been  removed  to  show 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  stomach,  which  is  laid  open, 
exposes  the  apertures  by  which  the  bile  enters.  The  intes- 
tine may  be  traced  through  the  projecting  mass  of  ova  ta 
the  apex  of  that  part,  where  it  suddenly  returns  upon  itself; 
then  winding  round  the  great  adductor  muscle,  it  termi- 
nates opposite  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  branchiss.  A 
bristle  is  inserted  in  the  anus. 

The  respiratoi7  apparatus,  together  with  other  oiigans,  is 
very  well  illustrated  in  No.  999,  which  exhibits  the  soft 
parts  of  a  Scallop  {Pecien  maximus,  Linn.)  injected.  The 
light  mantle-lobe  is  retlected  to  expose  the  hianckisD,  which 
are  seen  protected  by  the  mantle  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
branchial  membrane  is  very  delicate  in  this  species,  and  is 
supported  by  numerous  close-set  horny  filaments,  along 
which  the  branchial  vessels  pass.  The  branchias  are  placed 
near  the  circumference  of  the  shell,  and  currents  of  sea- 
water  are  perpetually  driven  over  and  through  them  by  the 
ciliary  vibrations,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  shell  and  mantle. 
The  large  foot  of  this  species  is  placed  between  the  branchise, 
which  are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side.  A  thick 
bristle  is  inserted  at  the  mouth,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  digestive  cauaL  No.  lOOu  is  a  similar 
injected  specimen,  but  with  the  right  mantle-lobe  wholly 
removed,  to  show  the  branchiae  of  that  side  and  their  sup* 
porting  membrant*     This  » luraiulest  at  the  posterior  tn<t 
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of  llie  biaiichifc,  and  torniinalos  in  :\  point  nnferioily, 
where  the  bianchiou  arc  lu>t  hei\\cen  the  two  labi^;!  mem- 
branes.    {Cut.) 

Mr.  Garner  considrrs  the  foot  of  Pt'clnn,  See,  to  he  an 
organ  for  the  prehension  of  the  food,  collected  by  the  vibia- 
tile  currents  near  the  mouth.  Ii  lias  but  one  slender 
muscle.  The  same  author  observes  that  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  Perten  the  labial  j^anLdia  are  compound :  and  he 
•Ta'eA  that  the  excretory  orj;:ins  throw  otf  mucus  and 
colourin}!  matter  a'*  well  a^  caibonate  of  lime,  which  la<t  is 
of  en  found  in  tl.em  in  the  form  of  connvii)ns;  aUo  uriC 
ocid.  In  the  Pt*rten  a  minute  (n:fice  leinU  directly  on  each 
auie  into  them.  The  oxid.ict.'*  likev;i-e  enter  them.  Abovo, 
each  excretory  sac  leads  into  a  ^in^lc  tran^Ncr^e  cavity 
under  ihe  pericardium.  The  orilice  of  the  excretiry  cMj;an^ 
is  generally  near  the  posterior  mn>cle. and  llie  oviduct  more 
anterior.  The  ova  are  discharged  into  the  e\cietur>  organs. 
In  the  Oyster  the  vessels  do  not  >eem  to  furin  a  ^land,  but 
throw  off  from  their  extremities  dis-iibuted  to  the  mantle 
the  calcareous  matter  to  the  valves.  Garner  lurlhc-r  observe^ 
that  those  Lamdtibranchiata,  which,  like  the  common 
mussel,  ore  exposed  on  the  bare  rocks  to  the  action  of  the 
Run  and  air,  have  the  valves  fitlin;^  to  each  other  most 
exactly,  preventins;  all  evaporation.  When  the  valves  are 
open  at  any  part,  the  animal  either  inhabits  deep  water,  as 
many  species  of  Pecteu,  or  has  the  ])ower  of  burrowing  in 
the  mud  or  sand  when  left  drv  bv  tiie  ebb  of  the  tide. 

No.  1.38S  in  the  Muscnm  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 

feons  is  prepared  principally  to  exhibit  the  or^an  of  t'uch. 
t  consists  of  the  soft  parts  of  a  Perten  maxiniuH  minutely 
injected.  The  left  lobe  of  the  mantle  and  ciiricsponding 
branchio)  have  been  removed,  showinj;  the  lleshy  or^an 
nrhich  protrudes  from  the  abrlominal  surface  (the  foot). 
This  terminates  in  an  expanded  disk,  which  is  an  organ  of 
adhesion,  and  subservient  to  motion  a^  well  as  touch.  Nu- 
merous small  tentacles  or  feelers  arc  arranged  along  the 
thickened  marcrin  of  the  mantle  ;  and  tl'.e  seii>e  of  touch  is 
further  excicised  by  the  hi'^hly  va^^ular  fimbriated  processes 
which  extend  from  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  are  calle<l 
the  lips.  The  situation  <  f  these  I  ps  is  indicated  by  a  brittle 
placeci  in  the  mouth.     {Cat ,  vol.  iii.) 

A  series  of  highly-finished  figures  illustrate  the  organiza- 
tion o{  Pecten  in  Mr.  Garner*s  memoir,  above  alluded  to,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  *  Tran^>aetions  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  L<)ndon'  (pi.  xix.).  Fig.  1  shows  the  animal  of 
Pecten  npercuhiris.  the  left  valve  removed,  and  the  mantle 
turned  up.  All  the  parts  are  most  clearly  indicated  by  the 
letters  of  reference,  and  the  eyo-specks  noticed  \\\  the 
article  Conc/ii/era  arc  well  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  stomach, 
intestine,  liver,  ovary,  &c..  of  Pectin  umximus  are  exhibited 
in  fig  2.  Fig.  3  is  one  of  the  o<'elli,  or  eye  specks,  fi)Und  on 
the  margin  of  the  mantle  of  the  same,  with  its  optic  nen'e 
magnified;  ami  in  fig.  4  all  the  blood-ve>scls  of  Pcrtm 
maxhntis^  excepting  a  >et  of  larj^c  veins,  situated  upun  the 
muscle,  into  which  ihe  veins,  which  are  truncate<l  m  the 
figure,  enter,  arc  beautifully  dis  layed. 

Ttie  ori^aiiization  of  the  oyster  is  altoc;ether  lower  th.in 
that  of  the  Pecten,  In  the  fonntr  we  nii-s  the  well-de 
veloped  foot,  n.jr  is  there  any  trace  of  eye-specUs.  *  The 
Kheliv  case  of  the  o\ster,*  ob>erves  Sir  Anthonv  Carlisle,  in 
his  elo(|uent  oration  above  allude<l  to.  *is  its  side  secuiity, 
and  a  superior  delicacy  of  touch,  ditru.-ed  over  the  whole  of 
the  living  surfaces,  warns  the  cieaiure  of  every  danger,  and 
bids  the  closing  of  ilit*  sensolc-^s  \alve>.  The  inward  or- 
ganization is  equally  simple  wiili  the  exterior  forms,  and 
b-3th  are  snsted  to  a  passive  life:  for  lon)inotive  hein<*s  de- 
man  I  evidences  of  distant  things, — sometimes  to  supply 
their  wants,  and  on  other  occasions  to  inform  them  of 
danger  :  but  a  statimiary  creature,  being  doomed  to  rely  on 
its  tixed  resources,  \«ould  onlv  be  tantalised  bv  evidences 
placed  beyond  its  eontnd.'  Sir  Anthony  has  described  the 
orgftniiAtion  of  the  soft  parts  in  so  lucid  a  manner,  that  his 
deKTiption  will  be  understood  by  any  one  who  feels  an  in- 
tetest  in  the  subject,  and  will  folhiw  it  with  the  animal  be- 
fore him.  This  doticription  we  procec  1  to  lay  before  the 
reader  in  the  words  of  the  lecturer,  a>  being  more  adapted 
to  ronvev  clear  ideas  than  anv  we  could  subbiitiite. 

•The  oyster  animal,'  says  Sir  Anihouy  Cai lisle,  *  is 
attached  to  its  shells  by  a  very  conspicuous  mass  of  muscle 
and  tendinous  ligament,  which  adheres  to  the  centres  of  the 
intides  of  the  shells  ;^  and  around  this  middle  bubsiance  all 
the  other  hving  parts  are  atiixed.     Between  the  muscular 


ligament  and  the  hinge  of  the  shelU  the  chief  bulk  oTtSt 
body  is  >itua!c  ;  it  occupies  the  ^reai  cuiirava«  ufii^c  L&ccr 
vaUe.  presen.ing  a  squared  mar^^.n  oppu»i:e  t  j  ibe  h.ntt, 
and  a  prjecting  margin  along  its  two  M«k»-,— il.e  ^urfjcmf 
the  body,  which  aie  placed  in  contact  with  the  •kelft.  pieces: 
a  lace-work  of  fat.  when  the  animal  is  i:i  pnid  rur.d..i  b, 
resembling  that  of  the  omentum  in  quadruiHfds.     Td"  Q£> 
ginal   borders,  proceeding;  alike  from   lue   upper  aui  I'.c 
under  surfaces  of  the  Ixidy,  are  giaduallv  eMcii-lod  -.•  iLcf 
alvaiice  toward  the  edjesof  the  bheiis,— ami  ihc«  Ur^\ut 
oui.ine  of  tho  e  expanded  membrani's,  c.tUcd  \\\ti  fkailmm 
or  r<fv'/'/// (mantle),  w inch  oceupv    the   Uit:t-1  a;iJ  lantr 
]>(irtu>ns  of  ihe  shells,  and  fold  o\er  the  walc.-lliII;:^  Icnari 
fj/'(ific/tur  or  /j'/V/f.     A*  there  are  some  parts  uf  the  aCitsal 
and  of  lis  shL'lls  which  difVcr  on  the  two  sides  or  bordm^  i: 
becomes  necessary  to  define  a  n;:hl  vlvA  a  Ujiuit,    If  un 
oyster   be    placed  with    its  coiica\e    shell    djviivard,  uud 
having  the  hin^e  next  to  the  observer,  the  r.jht  aad  irft 
sides  will  then  be  determined.     The  loijse  fuldaof  tteyof- 
fiu/ii  become  united  on  the  right  side,  nearly  oppoolc  to  iLt 
muscular  ligament, — and  they  form  an  eutiancviu  ikr  » 
terior  of  the  branrhift*,  which  ma)  be  named  tiic  ftroaebc 
jH)rrh,     When  the  shells  are  expanded,  tlic  caxiit  of  IM 
branchial  tube  becomes  necessarily  dilated^  and  tLitocEi* 
sions  a  ru^h  of  water  into  all  the  internal  proper  bnacU 
vessels,  while  the  outer  surfaces  uf  ihobe  gilU  are  &aiad  la 
fresh  bup))lies  of  water  at  each  opening  and  cloubK^ftat 
shells.     This  simple   and    effective   mechanism  U 
water-l>cllows  Ls  hke  the  other  all-wise  providingaof 
pot  e  nee.* 

*At  the  upper  squared  end  of  the  body,  the 
bonlers  appear  to  be  glandular,  and  these,  togetiaer  vuk  a 
middle  follicle,  seem  appointed  to  form  the  elastic  h^aocfll 
or  spring  of  the  hinge.  The  two  angles  of  this  end  uf  lit 
oyster  are  slightly  attached  to  both  the  upjier  and  woim 
shells,  by  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  theie  angular  tt- 
tiemities;  but  those  adhesions  are  not  muaeular.  they  in 
merely  close  contacts,  and  onlv  occa»ionallv  ll^ed  to  Kak* 
the  glandular  parts  touch  the  elastic  ligament  of  the  hia^ 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  b(Mly,  and  on  ita  left  tide,  the  bu* 
ginal  bonlers  are  more  extended  than  upon  the  oppoaiir  or 
right  side,  and  the  top  of  this  border  forms  a  booa  u^tr  the 
mouth,  w  here  two  pairs  of  leaf  like  lips  are  placed,  m  ai  la 
direct  the  casually  presented  food  into  the  throat  The 
marginal  bonlers  on  the  left  tides  descend  to  fum  the 
jHti/ium,  and  they  meet  and  coale^^ce  with  thute  froa  tW 
right  sides  at  the  branchial  porch.  In  tlie  middk.  h^ 
tween  the  folds  of  the  pallium  on  the  right  tide,  ani  la 
contact  with  the  central  muscle,  the  terminal  mtotUM 
descends,  and  its  opening  or  anus  it  situate  at  the  enifiMt 
of  the  branchial  ))oich. 

*The  branrhier,  or    proper  gills,  consist  of  four  cqaaS- 
sized  folds,  enclosed  by  the  pallium.     These  brmorhi*  ct- 
teiid  from  between  the  palpi,  or  lips  of  the  mouth.  Oft  iht 
left  side,  to  the  junctions  of  the   pallium,  on    tlw  rfU 
side,  where    it    forms    the  branchial  porch.     The  roott  rf 
these    gills   are  ji;ined   to    the  intertions  of   the  paihaa. 
w  heic  Its  two  folds  adhere  to  the  central  tendon, a »ta  bi  lh» 
structure  a  large  branchial  cavity  is  formed,  mio  vhrhtla 
smaller  branchial  tubes  open  by  four  diiitiuct  rows  of  kritob 
each  of  them  allotted  to  one  plait  of  the  isills.     Wbcaiaw 
liquid  IS  forced  into  the  branchial  cavity,  it  spirts  ooitf 
numerous  dis:inct  pores  along  the  convex  ctlgea  uf  thr  fX^ 
and  these  pores  severally  corresfiond  with  tlie  single  lute 
a^^igned  to  each  plait  of  thebranchic,— m  that  the  iospiai 
water  passes  from  the  branchial  cavity  strai«^ht  throufh  As 
tubes  of  the  gills  into  the  open  space  between  ibeliiMttf 
the  pallium,  without  returning.     This  water  retpiralna  m 
probably  a  ehem  cal   action  upim  tlie  elements  of  viMr 
Itself,  and  not  an  abstraction  of  air,  heeause  maiersaaA 
such  like  animals  often  resule  at  extreme  depths  in  Ibe  tfk 
j  nhcre  the  pressure  upon  gaseous  matter  would  be  a  pbjwil 
ob>iacle.' 

*Tho  heart  of  the  oyster  is  seated  within  a  frc« 
which  is  bounded  by  an  arch  of  the  body,  fiirmcd  btti 
the  great  valvular  inusclo  and  the  mass  which  is 
by  the  liver  and  stomach.  Two  remarkable  rircumsiaDCCi 
belong  to  this  heart  -— iu  contained  fluid  or  Lkiod  dies  Ml 
coagulate  spontaneously,  and  it  holds  in  sjlutKMi  the  tfBi 
proportion  of  sea  salt  with  the  surrounding  waler.  Thi 
muscular  flesh  of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  s<rfk  auft 
tender,  like  that  of  an  incubated  chick  ia  iu  ftist 
The  uu  rides  are  of  a  black  colour  thnHigboitt 
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—a  peculiarity  not  easy  to  be  explained.  The  arterial  and 
Tenous  systems  itsemblc  those  ot  the  whole  tribe  of  mulliis- 
eous  Acfphala ;  but  ihc  singularities  »f  each  species  are 
difricult  to  be  truced,  because  the  vessels  are  too  delicate  to 
admit  ^^ross  injections,  and  thoseof  more  refined  composition 
are  apt  lo  pass  out  of  the  vascular  tubes,  and  by  extravasa- 
tions to  spoil  ihe.r  distinctness. 

•  Withui  I  lie  body  are  the  stomach  and  liver,  occupying 
its  principal  bulk.  The  stomach  consists  of  a  sinumis 
cavity,  subdivided  by  alternate  projections  and  clefts, 
adapted  lo  each  other,  and  in  those  spaces  I  have  generally 
found  a  detached  piece  of  cartilage,  whose  office  may  be  that 
of  assisting,'  m  the  trituration  of  the  food,  because  the  in- 
terior i)f  tile  stomach  itself  presents  similar  cartilaginous 
projections.  The  intestine  is  a  simple  tube  coiled  round 
the  stomach  and  the  liver;  it  begins  at  the  lower  and  lefi 
end  uf  i1h>  stomach,  and  terminates  at  the  branchial  porch; 
it  is  tinned  with  umber  coloured  bile  throughout  its  course. 
The  liver  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  largest  of  all  the 
glandular  origans  assigned  to  this  tribe  of  animals;  it  every- 
where surioonds  the  siomach,  and  by  obvious  pores  dis- 
charj^es  its  bde  into  every  space  of  that  cavity,  colouring  the 
sontenis  of  an  umber-brown  hue.     Externally,    the  liver 

hibits  a  regular   series    of  equal-sized   graijules,  which 
y  be  shown  l)y  boiling  the  animal,  and  then  tearing  off 
*>  loosened  exterior  covering.    The  inward  structure  pre- 
sents aiborescent  vessels,  which  converge  into  the  excretory 
lucts  as  they  approach  the  stomach.     It  is  worthy  of  uo- 
ice,  thai  tlte  minute  vessels  of  the  liver,  in  all  these  crea- 
iiruH.  assume  an  acinated  or  grape-like  figure,  similar  to 
"^at  whu  h  is  common  to  all  the  higher  orders  of  animals, 
jth  ilic   surface  of  the  animal  in  contact  with  the  con- 
ve     and    that    in    contact    with    the    Hit    shell    present 
nilar  parts,  and  the  cavity  for  lodgine  the  heart  is  equally 
jxposed  to  the  inner  surface  of  each  shell.     A  cone-shaped 
Ll4;nsion  of  the  body  winds  aloug  the  left  side  of  the  mus- 
cular ligament;  it  bus  a  tubular  cavity,  which  communi- 
cates with  ihc  alimentary  passages;    it  resembles  the  re- 
liroductive  parts  in  the  scallop,  and  is  an  obscure  likeness  of 
the  foot  in  some  other  Acephula* 

'Oysters  are  considered  lo  be  perfectly  androgynous.  .  .  . 
They  are  viviparous,  and  their  young  are  found  within  the 
tracheal  passages,  and  between  th^j  folds  of  the  coverlet, 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  in  this  climate.*  In 
its  first  state,  the  oyster  exhibits  two  semiorbicular  films 
of  transparent  shell,  which  are  continually  opening  and 
(^losing  at  regular  intervals.  The  whole  brood  are  associated 
together,  by  bein^  involved  in  a  viscid  slime,  and  in  that 
state  called  **  The  Spat''  It  being  common  among  vivipa- 
rous animals  of  this  kind  to  have  their  spawn  posited  in  con- 
tact with  the  lungs,  the  involving  slime  serves  as  the  first 
nutriment,  and  we  may  infer  that  the  foetal  food,  so  in- 
lluenccd  by  the  gills,  is  at  the  same  time  a  respiratory  supply 
to  the  imperfectly  formed  young.' 

*  The  brain  or  substance  principally  concerned  with  sen- 
tibility  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  an  oyster.  It 
Donsists  of  two  minute  detached  nodules  or  ganglions,  each 
bavmg  a  few  slender  nervous  fibrils  passing  in  ladii  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  ;  the  largest  ganglion  is  affixed  to  the 
gullet,  showing  that  the  chief  preserving  sense  is  given  to 
lest  the  articles  of  food.' 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  further  informs  us  that  the  body  of 
the  oyster  is  entirely  covered  by  one  continuous  membrane, 
(rhich  extends  to  the  margins  of  the  pallium,  and  embraces 
viiliin  Its  folds  all  the  vessels  and  parts  belongins  to  that 
ipparatus.  Seveial  tiansparent  aiborescing  blood-vessels 
ire  placed  between  this  outer  membrane  and  the  substances 
)f  the  body,  and  on  the  palpi  or  lips.  The  marginal  bor- 
lers  of  the  pallium  are  not  attached  lo  the  shells,  but  they 
>ccupy  the  whole  range  of  their  inner  circumferences,  and 
ire  moveable  towards  the  edges  of  the  shells  or  retractible 
It  discretion.  Two  arrangements  of  muscle  appear  along 
he  loose  borders  of  the  pallium  ;  one  set  of  muscular  fibres 
brm  a  longitudinal  band  of  several  lines  in  breadth,  and 
ins  serves  to  gather  up  and  shorten  the  outline  of  the  pal- 
lum  when  it  is  retracted;  the  other  is  a  series  of  muscles 

*  Sir  Antliouy  rrranrks  th.it  it  is  questionable  wh^Uier  any  animal  poncsMS 
3i«  capability  uf  impreKiutiiis  iuneir.  aiid  addui^es  r«aMms  for  Um  duubc.  But 
irh»ix*  lK>tU  I  he  male  Hud  frra.ilc  origins  an;  perfecUy  dtfTflupMl  iu  the  tam* 
fdiTiUitul,  anil  thit  indi\idual  it>  a  lixturr.  wr  do  not  see  tli«  dUBcuhy.  Plauts 
inder  such  ciriumstauceH  are  capable  of  reproduriug  the  speeiea;  and  unl«M 
the  mu\e  mffiience  Im  suppocd  tu  ivrvnde  the  ambient  water,  a  suppusitiou 
rvquiriug  Ui«  presence  of  many  iiidiviauils.  we  do  uoisee  buw  a  fixed andn>- 
|>'h«4is  auimM  i«  to  be  iinpr«jfaat«d  by  external  aid. 


passing  from  the  margin  and  radiating  towards  the  great 
central  muscle. 

•  Tlie  muscular  parts  of  these  radiated  muscles,'  con- 
tinues Sir  Anthony,  'extend  a  few  lines  within  those  of 
the  longitudinal  bands;  they  are  obviously  retractors,  or 
opponents  to  the  marginal  protrusions  of  the  pallium, — and 
each  bundle  of  their  muscles  is  attached  to  a  small  tendon. 
These  tendons  form  a  lace- work  by  lateral  junctions  with 
each  other,  until  the  whole  are  collected  into  two  principal 
cords,  which  are  converged  together,  and  finally  inserted 
into  the  left  sides  of  the  central  muscular  ligament.  This 
plexus  of  tendons  resembles  that  of  the  extensors  of  the 
human  fingers,  but  their  subdivisions  in  the  oyster  consist 
of  several  series,  and  those  which  are  joined  to  the  muscles 
are  exceedingly  multiplied.  From  observing  the  living 
oyster,  it  is  evident  that  these  radiated  muscles  are  excited 
lo  contract,  when  touched,  and  that  each  stimulated  part 
hauls  up  a  tuck  of  the  border  of  the  pallium,  and  by  a  con- 
tinuity with  adjacent  tendons,  every  touched  point  moves 
and  excites  similar  neighbouring  and  idlied  muscles,  so  as 
to  withdraw  a  larger  portion  of  the  pallium  from  annoy- 
ance. The  use  of  all  these  arrangements  appears  to  be  for 
the  protection  of  the  living  animal,  since  the  irritable  mus- 
cular borders  of  the  pallium  are  not  only  adapted  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  hurtful  impressions,  but  by  pulling 
the  associated  tendons  against  the  central  muscle,  it  be- 
comes likewise  excited,  and  immediately  closes  the  valves.' 

*  Along  the  borders  of  each  fold  of  the  pallium,  and  pro- 
jecting from  both  edges  of  their  margins,  are  two  rows  of 
papillae,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  distended  with 
water,  and  at  other  limes  tbey  are  collapsed  into  a  fringe- 
like substance.  In  the  distended  state,  these  papilla},  or 
nipples,  eften  eject  water  from  a  pore  at  the  point  of  each, 
and  then  collapse.  The  mesenleric  portions  of  the  pal- 
lium are  fixed  to  the  central  muscle  and  tendon ;  they  each 
consist  of  two  plates  of  the  general  investing  membrane, 
and  they  einbrace  the  tendons  of  the  radiated  marginal 
muscles.  Between  these  membranous  plates  there  are 
non-adhering  spaces,  like  those  between  the  jAa  and  dura 
maters  of  the  human  brain,  and  from  being  occasionally 
found  distended  with  water,  they  have  been,  as  /  believe, 

falsely  called  **  absorbing  vessels.*'  These  spaces  appear  to 
be  truly  cellular,  and  not  continuous  tubes,  for  they  com- 
municate with  each  other  laterally,  and  thus  resemble  the 
tubular  cells  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  penis,  jusl  before 
they  are  converted  into  veins.  The  use  of  the  cellular 
structure  of  these  mesenteric  membranes  is,  to  protrude  the 
margins  of  the  pallium  by  the  force  and  direction  of  in- 
jected water;  for  when  the  mesentery  of  the  pallium  is  so 
distended,  the  fringed  borders  are  pushed  to  the  margins  of 
the  shells.  This  action  is  more  directly  manifested  in  the 
syphon  of  the  Pholas  Dactylus,  A  dinpy  green  colouring 
matter  appears  irregularly  dispersed  through  the  larger 
convex  ranges  oftheyifm^Vr,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  tinging  substance  of  the  scales  belon^^ing  to  the 
upper  or  Hat  shell.  Papillao  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
oyster  may  be  seen  in  the  syphons  of  Pholades,  in  the 
fresh-water  mussel,  in  Actinite,  and  in  several  other  mo/- 
lusca.  The  outer  surfaces  of  the  pallium  are  occasionally 
found  adhering,  at  uncertain  places,  to  the  inside  of  the 
shells ;  but  this  cohesion  depends  wholly  upon  close  con- 
tact, and  it  only  happens  where  the  shell  is  undergoing 
repair,  or  where  it  is  augmenting ;  in  no  instance  does  the 
substance  of  the  pallium  mingle  with  the  shelly  materials. 
[Shell] 

Pectens. 

Pecten.    (Lamarck.) 

Animal  subrotund,  not  thick ;  lobes  of  the  mantle  very 
delicate,  disunited  throughout,  thickened  on  the  borders, 
and  furnished  with  many  rows  of  lleshy  cilia,  between  which 
are  regularly  disposed  a  series  of  smooth  oculifurm  tuber- 
cles;  bra nchi»  large,  decomposed  into  detached  filaments; 
the  small  foot  dilated  at  its  extremity;  mouth  rather  large, 
oval,  surrounded  with  projecting  and  deeply  cut  lips,  and 
furnished  on  each  side  with  a  pair  of  triangular  palps,  trun- 
cated at  their  extremity.     (Desha>es.) 

Generic  Character.— Shell  free,  regular,  inequi valve, 
auriculated;  lower  margin  transverse,  straight;  umbones 
contiguous.  Hinge  toothless;  cardinal  pit  entirely  inter* 
nal,  trigonal,  and  receiving  the  li^ment.    (Lam.) 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^I'he  Pectens  are  widely 
diffused,  and  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  seas  of  most 
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cliiDftie*.  Though  there  ii  a  general  limilitude  in  tha  ihelU 
of  iitl  iliu  imiiiui'Ous  ^pecws  irbii-li  at  oiire  shuva  1o  wliul 
gi'iiiii  iIiL-  atiiiiiul  beluiv^k  llio  varioiics  of  furm  and  inluiir 
B  uiiifliiiie.  anil  ilusiiuciui  uro  in  many  iii«Iance»  vur)  ililli- 
cult  10  bo  dufltitil,  Ihough  iba  eye  uf  an  acule  observer  will 
al  un<-L-  (leicimiiie  dilt'eroDceB  uliicli  Uitt  pen  cannot  convey 
willioul  kume  ditftcully,  if  it  succeed  in  inakini;  (he  difTer- 
vncu:!  utiduisloud  at  all.  The  culuura  of  tome  are  mo«l 
vivid  and  bcaulifully  vBTie)ialed,«'hiUt  those  of  olheis  attain 
are  noiiibre.  The  alielU  of  Miiie  era  slout  and  heavy,  of 
i>:herk  Ivhl,  and  »oinu  are  neaily  as  trunspareiil  as  glass 
iPeetfit  v'Ireia,  Gray,"  and  Pecten  vilreus,  K:ng.  for  ex- 
aniplBj.  Tlie  depihs  at  which  they  have  been  hi:herlo 
louiid  range  Trum  llio  tiurfate  lo  twenty  faihumi.  Pecten 
cilreut  <Kin|i),  which  occurred  evcrji  here  in  the  Strait  of 
M.iualliaenh,  was  found  aliachud  to  thu  li;>ves  of  Fucui  gi- 
ganleni,  and  formed,  with  other  moUusltt,  ilie  food  of  the 
ii-amiT  or  racuhorBU  duck  iAIicrnpteri  brach>/}  tenti  and 
Patachonicui\.  1  ho  bottoms  liauniuil  by  ibo  Pecien*  have 
been  found  to  bo  sand*,  nandy  mud,  nnd  mud. 

Utiiity  to  Man.—i\»  an  ariicle  uf  foud  the  j^eniit  is  gene- 
rally UM.'lii1.  On  our.  own  suulhcrn  cuaiils,  where  ihe  sea  is 
priidi^ul  of  ils  cuiiliihutions  to  the  table,  recleim  ere  con- 
■idureil  a  dulivac},  and  wlien  well  treated  by  a  good  cuok 
make  a  rich  and  sapid  dirh.  as  mi);ht  le  CKjieciea  from  the 
name  of  ilium  v\wn  so  prepai«d,  '  (Juins.'  The  Si.  James's 
Cui-kle  Shell,  Peelm  Jacoomut,  was  formerly  the  badge  of 
tbe  pilgrim  who  had  been  to  Ihe  Huly  I^nd. 

Uiintcus  separated  this  BXleusivo  genus,  that  is,  the 
Feclvns  pnipeily  so  CDlled,  into  three  sections:— I.  The 
auriculaled  eiiuilaleral  Pectens.  2.  Tbe  Pucieni  with  one 
■uriule  cihalu  spinous  wiibln.  3.  (]iirluding  Lima)  Pectcns 
with  their  valves  more  gibbous  en  one  aiile  than  on  ihe 
olber-  Of  the  Rrat  of  iheso,  Perteti  Jarobaut  and  Pectm 
Pteuroneelet  arc  examples ;  of  the  tti'oiid,  Pecten  Biilium, 
ilie  well  known  Ducal  Hanite  of  cuUeciots)  and  of  the 
Ihird,  Pecliiiet fiaricant  andfueiala,  Linn. 

Lamarck  divxled  Ihe  genua  into  two  scclions  only :— Ihe 
GrsI  cvinlainiiig  ihc  spei^ies  with  the  auricles  ei(UBl  or  nearly 
equal  ;  the  second  i.-on>isliitg  of  lliose  which  have  ihc 
auricles  unequal.  Tlie  specie!*  cited  aa  example!  of  the  Qrst  : 
and  second  divi»ions  of  Linnieus  will  serve  as  illuslrutiunii  ; 
of  tins  arrangement.  i 

XI.  do  Hliiinville  senaralee  the  Peclens  into   four  aub-  ; 
divislona;  — 1.  (ie*  Peimnts)  those  sjecies  which  are  very 
mci(uivalvo :  the  left  valve  beint;  very  flat  (Peelen  Jaeobaiut, 
&C.).     i.  iLts  Snlti)  Equivalve  species  which  do  not  gape 
{Pgcten  Pleuroncelesy.     3.  Species  whose  two  valves  i 
neaily  equally  concave,  hut  the  rii;ht  rather  Ihe  leasl,  a 
Laving  its  iiileriur  auricle  leas  wide  than  that  of  Iho  lutl, 
as  to  prodiiiio  a  tort  of  nolcli,  for  the  passage  of  the  by»»i    . 
ai  he  ibinks  (Pectinu  gibbui  and  elaber).    4.  Species  with 
siriffi  paiallul  lo  llieir  border  \P.  orbieuiint,  fossil). 

ill.  G.  It.  Sowcrby  make<  ibe  divisions  Ave :— 1 .  Both  valves 
Goni'cx,  fl<|UBl  or  nearly  ia  it\i»  iPeeUn  lurgidut).  2.  One 
valvo  Hal,  the  other  deep  or  convex  (/>.  Jueobteut)-  3.  Roth 
valvts  rather  convex,  not  meeting  all  round  iP.  Pteuro- 
neelet). 4.  But  b  valves  convex,  but  unequal  in  sixe  <  Ae- 
linet  bifriint  and  auranliuciu).  i.  Irregular,  apparently 
adiieruia  by  the  uulMde.  but  only  taking  Ilie  form  of  what- 
ever it  is  aiiachcd  lo  in  coniequeocu  of  being  close  pressed 
tu  it  tPerieit  Piaio,  Ilmnites). 

The  Kime  auihor  stales  bis  belicrihat  all  the  Pccleni 
atlacheil  by  a  byssus  alihough  it  is  seldom  observed,  c 
■It  ibe  living  specimens.  He  accounts  fur  this  circumstance 
boucver  by  sui'po>ing  that  their  allachmeiit  by  the  hysn 
b  very  sliglil,  and  Lu  relates  Ibat  lie  bos  seen  them  aiiac 
ing  Ibeir  threads  hy  moons  of  their  small  and  slender  fool. 
Many  of  the  Pectens.  he  atlda.  have  a  row  of  small  sharp 
teeili  on  ihai  hide  of  the  shell  under  Ihe  ear  which  forms  a 
]art  of  tbe  sinus  for  tbe  bynsus.  He  hud  in  a  previous 
number  uf  bis  Genent  slalud  his  ceriainty  that  Lima  is 
Btiai-hed  hy  a  bya^ius,  but.  as  fur  as  he  could  ascertain, /Vcim 
is  :iil.     (See  Lima,  putt.) 

'Ihe  folluwing  examples  wdl  iiluslrato  Ihe  genus:— 

PkcifH  JacJiteut.—iiUvW  inequivalve,  roiher  Uattened 
above,  uiih  Irom  fuurtuen  tu  sixiten  aii)>uUled  lays;  ihote 
•f  ibe  lower  lalve  longitudinally  sulotud.  OAcn  agreeably 
variegated. 


fcnaj  "lUim  Dm  Amle  Ciith.  ll  it  umMk.  tad  i 
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/.o«a/i(s(.— The  se^i  of  Europe.     (FiJisil  in  llaly.l 


Pecten  Ptfuroner.tei. — Slieil  subcquivalvc,  rubt 
srarulh  externally,  somewhat  convex  on  bulb  sidts. 

Tills  species  has  the  upper  valve  alwavt  euh)iir<4. 
rally  reddish  or  rich  reddish  btonn,  aud  lli*  laa< 
while,  whence  its  name.  In  llie  inside  of  tba  tsIi 
piuJcdinL',  raiHated.  siiiiiewhat  distant  tibs. 

Xnfu^ify.— East  Ind.aii  Seas.  rPoia.l  id  FriaMi 
Paul  Trois  CUlleaus,  department  of  Drome.) 


y         'I"  0  12  3     wl  ioh  !i«  somewbat 

■^"^  /    /  I  i      \  1                1   \  >CB    oceans. 

P              >  -SI    11      b  1       1     .  dui>r«sgod,ii»ther 

'^,                I  n.  ID  on  one  Tilve.  tlw 

^h          1  1                      1  I     F   ijland-WiHiliire. 

D                S  t.     I    Ik  r    m  tnince-Coulilnus, 

e     M  Vpi)       1     gi*  J  ni¥  tctet.) 


M.  Desh:iv 


prubiblj  II 

Foswl  Peclcns. 
lis  Tables,  (;nes  ibe  number  or  living 
ei-ifs  ii3  07,  iinii  timiol  Ihc  fussil  <lertiarj)  as60,  of  wliicli 
rtelincs  JticnOipux,  Laurentii,  Heuronictes,  npercularis, 
aflexiis.  r<i/ias,  nrniUut,  cnirclalm,  Bruei,  Dumtmi,  dia- 
'•m.1,  I'listii.  ami  n^iifia,  ave  reiordi:d  bv  liim  as  species 
uuml  buili  living  nnd  fiiSitiKlBVIiaiy).  Tliu  form  Is  fuund 
ossil  iji  must  ut  iliL-  sliala  fioin  Ibu  trag  lo  llie  oolitic  series 

'lIiL-  luiiiilier  nf  r^'ornt  specie',  inrludinfi  thai  whiclibc- 
uiigs  iiuiij  t'limis //;«,„/Piti^c"  ill  Debbaj-ca's  edition  of 
Lainii: i-li,  i,  oiily  (il,  ond  ili:ii  of  the  spcclts  fossil  only  is 
is,  1  iic-c!  numlitr*  appear  lo  be  below  liio  mark,  allowing 
fur  raiiorio.  iv.^inlud  as  species  (aucb  as />.  funo,  Lara., 
tliuli  thai  /..\;\iri\*i  conaideis  ',o  be  only  an  impoverished 
toFi..!,-  ..I  It  ,.  —  „s)^  ('„r  some  reecnl  species  {P.vitreus, 
Kid-,  and  P.  Imiiras.  Desli.,  and  eight 

-, -.   .')-Mi--  G.  II.  .SoH'erby  from  Mr.  Curaina's 

'^xZC'tI"-/'''''-'  ^''"''"  "'^''  ''"'  """'V'^'  "«."°'  '"■ 
no  iiiciiiiun  .,f  /;.,■',.;  lM,»,,.ui  or  P.  Lym  (LeaVno^ 
of  ;'.,•„,„;„„,'.  ...  /'  M^li,;-U.MA  P.  SfitUhburianut.  noted 
111  Dv.  1-  iii.in'-,  N,y.  trmiiUi-  ii:d  Str^.tisrnpkicul  List  qf  Fos- 
\'!s  (IrI-.w  i!h-  rh.u lo,;iinl  l^ijiiicdin  his cscellenl memoir.* 
tor  !j-iI  ,-|Hci>..=,  il,u  i,^a'!er  ia  further  rt-ferred  to  Min. 
Cm. ;  .MbiiIlII"-  T,ibi</<ir  Anttusi-ment  i.f  the  Organic  Re- 
mrii  .>f  the  (-...ni'ii  ../  St'^u-x  fGoul.  Trani.,'  vol,  iii., 
;  i'M\ip-'Aj//„-.lni/im^/inheGeologi/qf¥ork- 
iiiciiMii-  O'l  Ihe  Oolitic  District  of 
vol.  111.,  'iiid  scrips) ;  I^a'H  Contribu- 

•'■'•'  '■'  'i '^'.I  ■    ^  >'■'  l!i.ai',s  PHiiJiicliK.m  nerueittiei  en 

imcn,,iie  t(o!„  L'.-i!,:.,  1-sj'i) ;    iiiid  the  wui'ks  of  Knorr  and 
iolUiiiss, 


Gray,' 


9«;A  ( 


1  L^.us'IlI, 


Hi^ 


(Dcfi-i 


e.) 


Mr.  0.  15.  Sottvrbi,  i:i  iiin piper  on  Hf/ini/M. in  the' Zoo- 
'^i(-al  Jo'.^rii^d  '  (vol.  111.),  ^a):■,  'Theexamiiinlion  ofa  num- 
!t  uf  rp'.i'iiiiin^  iif  liiiL'i'  or  four  decidedly  conf^nerie 
>eojo<  h»'..-  .  iii.lu^'l.xl  me  lo  ibo  results  which  will  be  ex- 
aiiicd  III  [<.c  l',ilU,uiii!;iilp.-eivaiioni:  —  First,Imusl  inform 
itiii'ali..>t~  lii:ii  «iio  111'  .lUr  o^>  ill  ill  n  nest  British  sfaelli,  to 
l.ifh  iioiili.r  M,  UL-r,aii,c  nor  Mr.  Gray  bat  referred. 
IcjngT  lollii..  tfua^,iiaiiiul;,iVi-/?«  fiw/oofsome,  P.dittor- 
i  lit  utlicr^.  'I'lio  ain^ular  nianner  in  which  Ibis  shell  almoit 
nsratilty  bei.'i>nii.'s  prcs^ti'l  \n  and  lakes  (he  shape  of  the 
bslaneei  lii  which  it  arl here s,  and  the  oxtreniely  rareoc' 
rroiii  (I  o1':iii  onp^r I  unit v  of  observing  its  byssus.  may  hare 
veil  1  iM.-  lo  llit.'  idva  oY  it:.  Ii<'iii>;  adherent  by  its  outer 
rfaro  til  i'.:  .-.■  MiK-iaiiiv,-,  «luTt'a*  ll:e  contrary  is  really 

;vt!i-  haM'iiii;  aiii-<;a;»iK-e  of  uaiiurent  ouler  surfing.  Tho 
.me  cii'i'iiiii-i'iii:v  oicirri  in  ibo  ^helh  called /fmRi(e«  by 
;.  L)..-tiaiii'^:  Mr-  Ci.u's  iu-norLiiice  of  It  lias  undoublt^lf 
:;;ii  the  ca  i-<-  of  lea^lin^'  iiiin  to  ilescribo  them  asadbe- 
til  by  lhe:r  onur  -iiilitivs  aiid  not  by  a  byesita,'  &c.  Mr. 
ii»\^ili3  tb.-ii  |ii  '[-:-•.■*  an  unicii'lt'd  generic  character  for 
liiiMLics  f\'ju'.  iv  iiiiid:;'i,  ill  nbi'di  he  desicribes  the  shell 
'    ul/'ni"::  I'lj  II  li'i-siiK.  aii'l  K'*"*  a  list  of  five  species, 

•  ■  m v.ii;.ri-  r  „  ,oni,.  -I  W.-  .■■ir.iii,  IwiK.-riiltia Ctmllt  >ikd Oibrd OoUu 

the'   !■;:.:.  l.^  :ol   >...^l.,ii.l.' I,y  »ill>;ini   Helliy  FlUou,  U.t>,  P.ILS,  &c. 
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UinnHet  Putta  (Pxttu  Pusio—P  dislortuf  of  some)  beit.B 
the  last     The  same  author,  in   bis  Gpneru,  Hpeukini^offt 
Patio,  says,  'Irregular,  apparently  adherent  by  ilio  u'uisida, 
hut  only  takini;  ibo  fiirin  of  whatever  it  is  ntiHcbed  lo  in 
c.nincqiienre  of  being  close  pressed  lo  it.     This  has  t.rn» 
riilly  been  thought  to  belong  lo  the  Spindylidie,  mid  haa 
bocn   named   Hinnitei  by  Defrancc.     We   have   huBcver 
provi'd  it  to  be  a  F^rlen.     Sec  Zaol.  Jmrn.' 
M.  Rang  notices  Hinnile*  as  Ibsbil  imly. 
M.  Ueshayes,  iu  bis  la>l  edition  of  Lamarck,  thus  dtOnei 
theRcniu:— 
Animal  unknown. 

HA-'U  oybJ,  irregular,  adberinff  by  the  right  valve,  incqui- 
valvi',  subequi lateral,  perfectly  cloaed ;  its  up|)er  port  leriui- 
•iat«il  on  each  side  by  auricles  similar  to  those  of  Pccieni; 
cardinal  border  itraight,  toothless,  prolonged  with  age  itito 
a  small  heel  (talon);  ii^ament  thick,  contained  in  a  nairoxr 
and  very  deep  gutter  (uouttiira). 

M.  Desbayes  then  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  genua 
Hinnites  forms  one  of  Ihe  inlermediale  link«  serving  lo 
connect  the  Pectent  to  the  Spondt/li  and  Oysters,  but  that 
It  has  more  analogy  wiih  the  last  than  with  any  olhurs  of 
Ibe  same  family.  The  shells  forming  the  cenus  aie,  be 
says,  irregular,  inequivaUe,  and  adherent  by  the  right 
valve,  which  is  generally  larger  and  deeper  than  the  other. 
Its  summit  (umbo)  is  sufficiently  regular,  which  nidirales 
that  in  its  youlh  Die  shell  has  more  regularily.  Tho 
greater  part  of  the  lower  surface  is  very  irregular,  and  exhi- 
bits a  large  adhering  surface.  The  up'iier  valve  is  UatleneJ, 
more  I'egular,  and  presents  strlBO,  or  longitudinal  furrows, 
which  are  more  or  less  numerous  and  scaly  according  to  the 
species.  The  hinge  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Pectent ; 
il  is  accompanied  on  each  side  by  short  ears,  which  are 
nearly  equal  and  very  close,  to  at  to  lease  no  pottage  fiyr  a 
bytsut.  The  cardinal  border  is  siraighl,  thicker  than  in  the 
Peatens;  the  gutter  of  the  ligament  is  much  narrower, 
much  deeper,  and  more  prolonged  superiorly,  wbich  gives  it 
some  resemtilanco  to  that  of  Pedum;  in  age  the  canbnal 
border  offers  a  plane  oblique  surface,  comparable  to  that  of 
Pedum  and  Spondylus,  and  which  is  not  remarlTed  io  tb* 
PtcUnt.  Tho  muscular  impression  is  very  large  and 
rounded,  and  the  pallial  impression,  as  in  Spondylas,  is 
very  much  approximated  to  il.  A  small  number  of  species 
only  belonging  to  the  genus  is  as  yel  known,  and  a  single 
living  species  {Hinuitet  tinuosus,  Desli. ;  Peclen  tinansas, 
Ifm.;  P.  Putio,  Pennant,  Sow.;  Ostreii  sinuosa,  Gine]., 
Malon,  and  Racketl)  has  been  recorded. 

The  fossil  species,  four  or  live  in  number,  come  from  the 
tertiary  beds  of  France  and  Italy. 

Thus  far  M.  Deshayes.  Mt.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  his  me- 
moir in  the  '  Zoological  Journal'  above  alluded  (o,  describei 
another  recent  species,  Hinnites  corallinus,  from  the  cal- 
lection  of  the  lalo  lamented  Dr.  Goodall.  provost  of  Eton. 
The  specimen,  when  Mr.  Sowcrby  wrote,  had  been  lately 
brought  to  England  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Some 
Serf.ul/x  and  a  Balamts  were  attached  lu  it. 

Example.  Hinnites  sinuosits,  Pecten  Putio  of  authors. 
Description. — Shell    ovale,    unequally    sinuous,   varie- 
gated with  brownish  orange  and  white,  and  marked  with 
imerous  very  narrow,  stnoiforni,  and  scabrous  rays. 
Loco/ify.— The  British  Ocean  and  British  Channel. 


Lima.  (Brug.) 
(Jeneric  Ckaraeter. — Animal  oval,  having  the  lobes  of 
I  Ihe  mantle  separated  nearly  throughout  iheir  e\tent,  largi^r 
I  ih^n  the  valves  of  ibe  shell,  and  turned  inward*  (m:  renver- 
'  sant  en  dedans);  this  part  of  the  border  is  wide,  and  fur- 
nitbed  tfaroti^tKmt  jta  ixtaDt  with  oumerous  lentaoulart 


niihirr  cluli  itha|>eil,  aii'l  lui'minaliiiK  iti  a  small  linker 
(Vfiitou-el,  l>y  iiirniM  or  wliirb  lliu  aiiinial  run  (Ix  ittcIT  to 
*ubinaiiiio  bullil■^;  no  bi/tnui:  buccal  apcrliire  oval,  fur- 
nialiuil  Willi  lui'i^o  fulisFcous  lips,  lurmiiiitlcil  on  each  siile 
li>' triangulnr  and  obliiiuely  Iruiirateil  labial  )talp(.    (Dcs- 

ii/ir/l  limvitiiiliiiul,  subcqiii valve,  auriculaliil,  rather  KSp- 
inc  on  otii!  i-iilv  of  ;hc  vulves;  unibuiic*  dUUnt  (fcari^t), 
Ihrlr  iiitiTiial  fjcL-lK  iiit-lincti  innards  Hinge  touthltnis. 
Orilituil  |>ii  ])ailly  rxltvnal,  rei'eivin;;  tlio  ligament. 

Amuii^  ilii:  uli^uriatiuna  of  Lainan-k  on  lliis  ftenui,  we 
finil  liini  I'umarkiiig  lliat  hare  tbu  peculiar  nolch  on  the 
lower  valvu  is  n<i  Ijiigor  to  bo  founn ;  a  liiiaplu  icpniation 
(^■arlvmont)  bL-luucn  llic  valves  );iveH  place  lu  a  sulfii-ient 
la  erul  ii|^-i)ing,  and  the  pit  which  ntceives  the  li^amenl  it 
biicotnc  wilier  atiil  more  iiileriml.  Tlius  the  Lima;  have 
nccuHMinly  a  great  rolaiion^hiplo  the  /^rfc/M,  whence  many 
authorn  have  cotifuuniled  them  iti  the  nme  g'.-nua.  Ijn- 
IiBU!^  <r<>niti'lerinf;  only  the  want  of  caiilinal  leclh  in  llicie 
abelU,  arruiigecl  ihi.-in  amuii^  hi«  oysters ;  but  lliuir  free 
rcuubr  aad  nearly  eqiiivalve  shell  requires  their  I'Cparation 
fi'om  the  uyxter*,  ai  the  separaied  uniboncs  and  lliu  cardi- 
nu)  pit  uf  tiie  T.iiii/it  make  it  necessary  to  disiinguUh  them, 
BS  Brn^uicic  did,  fnitu  the  Peclcns. 

Lamarck  eonuliides  by  nuiicni);  lltoir  colour,  which  U 
nearly  nUais  whilt-,  and  by  uWervitig  that  the  animal 
kPcms  to  bu  furuislicU  with  a  foot  fitted  for  spinning;  «: 
by-su*. 

M.  Dcnhnyes.  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  states  hiif 
0{'ini<>n  that  Lima  is  a  );cnus  nhicli  u'cll  deserved  tu  be  i>e- 

Kituled  Iron)  ils  conveners  in  the  family  of  Btclinidte. 
ul  only,  niys  M.  UL'»1iuye<i,  has  it  no  bys^tus.  but  lis  man- 
tle, like  liic  fIicU,  Ka)H.-j  much,  and  the  lar{:a  re  entering 
eil;^-  of  (lie  former  ia  furni^illed  with  a  great  number  of 
vcnnifonn  lle\ibk>  tentacnia,  vhicli  Micm  funneil.  like  the 
nnleunK-  of  inserts,  uf  gradually  dt-creasint;  arliculatiuns, 
Beiwct-n  thcMr  lenlarU-*  ihcie  on-  no  tiibercleii  with  smooth 
kurtuci-4  biniihir  to  ihuto  uf  the  lYrt-iix,  the  Sf^nmhjli,  and 
the  !',-tlii.  The  fiiot  has  a  particular  form,  rcenlling  lo 
the  iibitrvcr  tli;it  of  Luriiii  or  Loripen ;  it  is  clongnicd, 
iiairo.v,  rylinilrical,  niid  rather  thickcneJ  at  ils  five  exlre- 
liiity,  whi'icit  terminales  in  asort  of  sucker,  which,  accoid- 
iiig'lo  tile  ohserTatiiiii!)  of  M.  (jiiiiy,  senci  lo  D\  the  aiiiinal 
upon  Milid  bmhcs  even  of  the  most  smuotli  siirfncc.  The 
HKiutU  i*  placed  iH'twi-t'n  two  hps  comjiarable  to  ilioso  of 
PiHOii;  tlii-y  nie  f»liaccoU:i,  desrcnd  uuon  the  lateral  parts 
uf  the  boily.  niid  terminate  on  each  side  in  a  pair  uf  liibial 
{ialp<,  vhivh  are  Iriuiiuteit  anil  triangular.  The  branch lio 
are  ralhcr  lanje  and  tiiuul.  Tliow  on  one  mla  are  sepa- 
rated from  tliiisc  (in  the  other  t^  a  rnlhcr  wide  apace,  m 
which  iiiuv  be  easily  perreived  the  aclductur  muscle,  on  the 
posterior  ha-  i.f  which  the  anus  terminate*.  Tliis  mnsele 
■eems  mure  I'Xiciisible  than  in  the  «reater  part  of  the  mul- 
I'jsks  of  the  same  class.  When  it  is  nut  eunlraclcd,  the 
valves  are  widely  opened,  and  the  animal  has  the  power  of 
imprcisin)-  on  it  fi-cqucnt  and  sudilen  contractions,  the  ra- 
pidity of  whiih  i*  facilitated  by  the  extreme  elosticiiy  of 
the  U^.iiiicnt  uf  the  valves.  By  means  of  these  rcilerated 
cDir.riicliui  1  Iho  animal  can  Uutler  in  the  water,  to  use  the 
haj'pv  e\pre>siiin  of  M.  Qiiov,  and  one  most  run  after  it  to 
catch  it  unions  the  cuiaU  ur  in  ihe  shallows  where  il  dwells. 
M.  IX'shayes  eoiiclndi'it  Ihiii  from  this  remarkable  union  of 
characters  it  nii;;ht  be  possible  for  i.xjloijiiits  lo  deride  nmrn 
fuiming  of  this  i^eiius  a  smrill  familv  distinct  from  Iho  Pec- 
Ivni,  bill  pl.iceil  ill  ihcir  iiei|;lihuurhiiod. 

Till' [louiT  of  llulliTiii);  t]iniu;:h  the  water  is  posi<c«sed 
by  »..me  nf  the  l'cc;.-ii».  piihaps  all.  [CoNtniKKRA,  vol. 
Ml,,  p.  41.1.]  With  rei-uid  til  the  absence  of  bvisus.  Dr. 
Turloii, Mi:ue  year-  a-.^  Ilbjro.  in  his  desciiptmii  of  Umii 
leifra,  rein.irkud  that  he  hud  dnvl^etl  up  half  a  dozen  living' 
Hpet.'imonsof  voriuuHkixex  in  the  British  Channel,  and  ht.ited 
lliat  ihtiT  had  tiu  lly>^u^  allachrd  lo  them,  nor  had  Lima 
L" ■••■iiiil-i  wliin  takfii  ulivu. 

li.'f,'^r..,lii':,l  i}>j,lnt.uli;i>.—T\»i  fumi  is  widely  distri- 
buli'd.  uiu]  i>  |^e:;i'raMy  fnund  in  the  !«aii  of  warm  and  Icin- 
ncrate  rliui  ili"s  where  il  hai  been  lakcn  at  depths  ranging 
fruin  th9  surfure  to  thiriv  fathoms. 

Mr.  nunier  remarks  tlial  in  the  heart  of  Lima  there  are 
two  *..>ntricL'-,  the  reetiira  passing  between  Ihem. 

Tlie  recei.l  -pi-cies  an-  nut  numeroiu.  M.  l>isha>es.  in 
bis  Tables,  givn  llio  number  asS,    In  hi)  laM  edition  of 
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Lamarck,  th«  nunber  of  recent  ipaeiH  u  onljr  S,  bal  Ika 
seems  to  be  below  the  mark;  tor  insiaiKC,  »ciib«r£iH 
lenera  (Turion)  nor  Lima  Ltutombi  U  ibcn  noi^ 
Lima  lenera  (Cbemn.)  is  quoted  •■  ■  varieij  gf  L^ 

Example,  Lima  iquamota.  • 

Shell  oval,  dvpres-ed,  clipped  at  il  wereanlcriarlT.akM; 
ribs  squamous,  rough  as  a  file;  binge  -t-iig— '  mtp} 
crunatefl. 

Loeatilf/.Seai  of  America. 

There  »  a  itriety  which  has  the  icaln  leu  naMrwi. 


Fossil  Limn. 

The  number  of  fossil  species  noted  in  thetalilesof  U.  D» 
hayesare  U  (tertiary),  and  ihe  following  specie* are  fk't^j 
as  liviii);  and  tertiary.  Lim/f  in/bla,  tqiiamnia,  ImfVibM, 
and  iiiuti:  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  the  nkimbtr a 
IH.  This  seems  to  be  loo  small.  Neither  Lima  unmitl- 
rata  nur  L.  tufytralit,  for  instance,  figured  in  Dr.  Fii'Wi 
memoir  abuve  alluded  to,  from  Blackdown,  appear*  ■n4r-| 
the  simcief. 

We  are  not  aware  uf  any  Limte  founil  belnr  i>vl..,v 
th»iigh  the  form  occurs  in  it  (ex.  L-  iiMrf iufa*i a'ld  n  tsr 
inferior  oiililu;  nur  do  we  knuwuf  aiiv  nra^iilfr'.m  i  .< 
l.tiidiiii  rluy.  though  some  occur  in  idc  cakain  fiut-sz 
and  in  the  currespu tiding  Italian  bifli. 

Pelum.  (Lam.) 
Gftieric  Charaeltr. — Animal  oi-al,  oblttog,  tfaitnel  l»i- 
inK  (he  lubes  uf  Ihu  mantle  open  throuitbout  their  c  ri-S- 
ferencu,  ihickened  on  lhe,r  cd.;e*.  and  funiiibed  on  :'-i 
part  with  many  rows  of  tentacular  cirrhi,  and.  st  t>£i.'>i: 
distances,  tubcicles  with  smuulh  surface*.  ,\  pair  of  larfi 
biaiichint  desceiiiliiii;  on  each  side  to  the  edge  of  tb*  baw 
border  uf  ilie  mantle;  abdominal  mass  small,  bannink- 
rioily  and  hi|-h  up  a  small  vermiform  foot,  and  at  «ita« 
a  silky  hyMia  of  some  size;  mouth  o\-al,  having  oa  «k 
side  a  pair  uf  labial  triangular  palps.  (Deabajea.) 
I  Shell  iucqi.iivalve,  subauncuUie,  lower  Take  pp^: 
umbones  unequal  and  distant.  Hinge  lootbleai;  lipwd 
partly  external,  inserted  in  an  elongated  cuialilbra  fd. 
which  is  hiillowed  out  in  the  internal  wall  of  tlM  ■■!■■ 
Lower  mlvB  notched  near  its  posterior  base.  (Lam.) 

The  animal  U  described  and  Itguied  by  HH.  Qh*  mI 
Gaimard,  in  the  '  Zoology'  of  the  l^nt/age  of  iht  AitrJ^ 
and  has  as  M.  De»haves  observe*,  much  analowT  to  !*■««* 
the  Perlfni  and  Siiniiilyli.  Aenirding  lo  MMTQaaiiW 
Guimaid.  the  lurm  ix  aasimilated  to  thai  of  llie  tbelL '  Tb 
lobe*  of  Ihe  mantle  arc  separated  throughout  Ibcir  cbcbb- 
reretirc.  except  in  the  widlb  of  the  ujiprr  border,  vhxk  a 
very  short;  Ihe  eitxe*  are  Ihickened  and  furnialMd  wiiks 
ffrvat  number  of  fine  unei|Ual  tentacles.  bel«e«n  which  i^ 
|iear,  at  ctjiial  distances,  »mall  croooth  tuberdea,  imdHB 
those  described  by  P.ili  and  other*  in  iho  Prettm  ■! 
S/wiilgH,  The  branch  in  are  Urge,  nearly  equal,  aaifr 
sceiid  between  the  luwer  border* <^  Ihe  mantle;  ikMSi 
the  one  side  arc  scparoieil  Oom  those  of  the  uUm  faj  a  ^ 
lened  space,  which  h  rather  wide,  and  form*  the  aawm 
an'l  luwer  pan  of  the  body  of  Ihe  animal.  Al  the  tpwar  r«t 
of  this  space  is  seen  a  small  lermiform  foot,  al  ibe  tearf 
whirh  is  o  rather  luri^e  ycllowith  byssus,  which  is  wSkj-t 
has  a  narreuus  iip|iearance.  Behind  the  fool  is  ibi  ^Mlk 
which  IS  oval,  and  furnished  on  each  (ida  with  a  fW  if 
'*'■' — ■—-■■-■■■■■■-,—],,  -|,— ,^ 
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trlannul.-ii'  short  \ia\]yi.  llxeil  1>y  one  of  ilie  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle an  J  riouoiliurnisu;  lliiiy  are  striated  like  the  liranchia) 
nliidi  iliL-y  toiicl).  Tliu  mati.le  on  lite  liglil  side  preseuts 
at  it^  superior  nnr)  anieiior  part  a  noli:h  in  conformity  u'itli 
thai  ul'  ilie  shell  for  tlic  pasaiige  of  tlie  byssus.  Tlie  single 
Bilduclor  musi'lo  i«  plured  louarila  the  upper  and  posterior 
part  of  the  aiiimui.  the  aniii  pusKo>  bi'liiiid  it,  and  termi- 
nates at  ihc  sumiuit  of  a  smull  appendage  floating  b«lwcen 
the  hraiirhiic. 

The  only  example  known  is  Pedum  SfOJfdylcidewn. 

DeiCripliiiH.  —  S/iell  o\alo-riiuoi(orm,  piannlate;  whitish 
lin<;i.'d  iviih  red  or  piirpliali.  especially  near  the  umbones; 
the  iippor  valve  Hal  and  striated  lungiiudinidly ;  the  lower 
valve  Ui'tjo^i,  with  tlie  lateral  oJgea  turned  up  and  raised 
abijic  those uf  the  upper  valve. 

There  is  a  smaller  variety,  much  more  round,  and  eene- 
rally  morciidica;e. 

Lcrality.  -  East  Indian  Seas  (Isle  of  France,  Etc,).  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaiiiiaid  found  the  species  at  the  island  of  Vani- 
kuro,  where  il  was  abundant,  livinjt  partially  encased  in 
Madi-epores.  e^iwcially  Aslranc.  M.  Qitoy  is  of  opinion  that 
it  il  rapable  of  bollowiti^  out  the  hales  in  which  il  is  found 
for  itself,  and  he  found  loung  and  old  individuals  burrowed 
in  the  same  mass  of  Madrepore  proi>ortionally  to  their  size. 
M-  Dusliaios  suggests  vvliether  the  animal  having  Orslat* 
tai'hed  Itself  to  the  coral,  the  growth  of  the  latter  may  not 
parimlly  envelop  the  shell. 


PHr-atula.  Spondyhs.  &p.  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
title  Skindvlis^.  We  nuw  shall  draw  the  attention  uf  the 
reader  to  ilio«e  more  rougli  forma,  must  of  which  Linnmis 
intluded  iii  bis  fouiih  seelion. 

Oysters. 

Oiyphaia  (Lam,),  fossd  principally. 
K\i>g)ra  (Say),  fosad  only. 
T^ese  two  );eiier:illy  arc  so  established  in  fossil  calalogueB, 
that  il  may  be  coiivenient  to  retain  their  names;  but  we 
agree  ni.h  Mr.  G  I!.  S>iwi:rby  and  M.  Deshayes,  that,  phy- 
tiuloi;irEilly  ciJiisiilered,  they  ounhl  to  be  abandoned.  Mr. 
Bowel  bi,  in  his' Gl-iicib.'  rtmurU  thai  the  particular  points 
upon  Htiich  Liimari-k  depends  for  his  di^itinction  betneeo 
the  Oyaieis  anil  fy/i/iiA(?(P  are,  1st,  the  apparent  regulariiy 
of  the  latlcv;  2i.d.  ilifir  buing  scaicely  if  at  all  ailHched; 
and  3rd,  the  ijeiierully  lur)>e,  involute,  spiml  umbo  of  the 
luM'vr  valve.  'Jo  the  Hist  Mr.  Sowerby  answers,  that  tliougb 
the  Gryi'lieerp  si'e  in  general  apparently  mure  regular  than 
the  Osiietr.  they  raiinut  he  cutisidcied  as  regular  sheila, 
and  that  they  are  inoieover  very  variable;  secondly,  the 
Gryy.haep,  a-,  nell  as  all  o[her  Otlreis,  aie  attached  by  tlie 
umbo  of  the  laiger  ar.d  concave  valve,  and  tliis  particularly 
in  the  yuun^  siaiu  (in  which  slate  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to 
disliim'nisb  buinuen  one  and  the  other) ;  moreoi-er  both  be- 
CMfne  I'lie  as  tbey  advance  in  size;  and  if  the  Gryphate 
are  iht-n  upparently  niuie  regular,  il  is  because  in  llieir 
yoiiiig  siaie  they  hiive  lived  in  situations  where  they  could 
oiil\  buconiu  uiUK-lied  tu  small  rejiular  objects,  while  the 
Ostr-'W.  liuMiiu  livi'd  111  moierugtiud  and  iriegularsiiuatiuns, 
and  neiv-i^ardy  lemaining  allucbed  for  ■  lunger  lime,  have 
1'.  U.  No.  lUbO. 
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partaken  more  of  the  regularity  of  their  nalivo  situation. 
'  Indeed,'  adds  Mr.  Sowerby,  '  there  in  siitfieient  evidence 
that  an  oyster,  when  by  any  chance  it  becomes  attached  to 
a  small  smooth  object,  where  il  is  comparatively  free,  be- 
comes also  regular  in  the  same  degree :  tbirdly,  we  cannot 
approve  of  the  term  tpiral  as  at  any  time  applicable  to  the 
umbo  of  the  lower  valve  of  the  Gryphirtp;  when  young,  it 
is  not  involute;  and  though  Lamarcic  mentions  the  site  of 
this  as  one  important  distinguishing  mark  of  his  ijenus,  he 
gives  the  characters  of  several  species  in  which  tins  part  is 
iinaU.  Another  circumstance  in  which  the  Gry/htta  is 
thought  to  differ  from  Ostrea  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  some, 
an  obiicure  lobe  or  sulcus  observable  on  the  right  side,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lower  valve ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  dia- 
tinct  in  some  species.' 

M.  Deshayes  olisurves,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
that  if  we  study  the  oysters  with  attention,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  that  the  species  are  very  variable  in  form. 
Ir  a  large  assemblase  be  collected,  some  individuals  of  these 
variable  species  will  be  almost  always  found  whose  umbo  is 
fashioned  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  shell  is  at- 
tached, so  as  to  be  turned  either  laterally  or  upwards,  as  in 
Grypkiea.  Thus  it  may  hi  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
species  of  oysters  have  (heir  gryphoid  varieliea.  If  a  rigoious 
appliralion  uf  the  characters  of  Grypheea  be  made  to  those 
varieties,  they  may  be  comprehended  in  that  genus,  whilst 
the  others  may  remain  among  the  oysters.  Between  the 
GryphatB  and  the  oysters  tbs  passage  is  insensible,  and  in 
a  large  series  of  species  and  varielict  it  would  be  impoasibla 
rationally  lo  draw  the  line  between  the  two  genera.  Indeed, 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  this  line  is  increased  when  we  per- 
ceive all  the  forms  of  both  genera  in  the  same  spei'ica.  M. 
Deshayes  goes  on  to  notice  the  observation  of  Lamarck, 
that  In  the  Gryjthaa  the  shell  is  free:  this,  says  M.  Des- 
hayes, is  an  error ;  there  are  Gryphate  which  affixed  them- 
selves to  solid  bodies  like  the  o)slers.  and  there  remained 
during  the  whole  ^f  their  existence;  all  the  others  were 
Bxed  lor  a  loii);er  or  shorter  period  in  their  youth  only,  and 
only  became  free  as  they  advanced  in  age.  This  observa- 
tion will  apply  etiually  to  many  species  of  oysteis.  and  par- 
ticularly those  whiuh  live  on  muddy  or  san^y  bottoms.  In 
thii  oysters,  as  well  as  in  the  Gry^uece,  the  valves  are  uh- 
equal,  and  in  both  genera  the  left  valve  is  always  largest. 
Tne  involute  spiral  curvature  of  the  umbo  of  Grypktra  is 
pertiaps  the  strun<;est  point  of  distinction,  and  it  certainly 
is  constant  in  many  species;  but  in  all  it  is  not.  In  this  re- 
spect the  variations  are  comparable  lo  thoEie  in  the  oysters: 
if  the  involuiion  exists  in  the  Gryvlioid  oysters,  il  exists 
also  in  the  Oslreiform  Grypheeai.  The  hinge  and  muscular 
impression  in  both  Oslrea  and  Gryphira  are  so  similar,  that 
M.  Deshayes  expresses  his  surprise  that  Lamarck  could  be 
induced  to  establish  so  useless  a  iienus. 

But  if  tho  generic  claims  ufGr^^mi  he  untenable,  Ihosa 
of  Erogyra,  established  by  Say  for  the  reception  of  the 
GryphacB.  whose  umbo,  instead  of  rising  aboie  the  valves, 
take  a  laiernl  direction,  have  still  less  foundation.  '  There  is 
not.  says  M,  Deshayes  hi  conclusion,  a  single  character 
which  IS  not  to  be  found  in  the  oysters,  and  sometimes  in  ibe 
varieties  of  the  same  species.     (Seeforiber.  Oslrea,  post.) 

Gmlngirai  Posili'm.^Giy'phtBiB  are  found  in  almost  all 
the  strata  doun  to  iho  lias  (inclusive). 

The  so-railed  f^pecies  are  numerous.  Tbirty'fonr  pre 
iinerated  by  M.  Deshayes  in  his  last  edition  of  Lamarck, 
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mn  lh«re  r«cor<le<l.    The  render  raay  eoniull  the  catalogue* 
■liOTe  noticed  for  fomil  spocieinnd  loralitip*. 

Ernei/ra  is  inoludml  in  tlio  spcciot  of  Gn/jhtrtr  nalifed 
in  Iho  Id*!  edition  of  Lnmarck.  Von  Biirli  liu»  reronily 
publi>bu(l  I  (ino  spci'ica  utiilur  llie  naino  of  Erng.  jmlga"""! 
from  Moi]ten  (South  America),  whoru  It  ivns  round  In  com- 
pany with  Pucteiu  hy  M.  Aloxmidre  da  Humboldt. 


»E« 


Generic  Character. — ^ntma/ovBl. oblong,  flattened,  often 
frraRular;  lobe*  uf  the  mantle  thirk  and  fringed  on  ihe 
botdera,  wnnrated  Ihrougliout  their  extent ;  no  foul ; 
Btouth  nioiieruicly  furnialiLil  with  two  pair  of  elongated 
laneeobie  pal^u;  hi'BDchiiD  large,  cui\ed,  nearly  equal. 
The  non-sy  in  metrical  heart  not  liaviiii;  its  bsai*  upon  ibe 
inlMline,  whirh  latil  terminate*  behind  Ibo  adductor  muiiclu 
bv  an  anui  which  lluata  between  the  lobea  of  (lie  mantle. 
<t>aibaye<'.) 

Shell  adherent,  iiwquivalvc,  irregular ,  umbones  distant, 
and  baeoming  veiy  irrci^lnra-,  the  animal  advances  in  iige ; 
npper  valve  Hmallegi,  gradually  displiii-ini{  ii»'lt,  and  ad- 
vancing forwards  as  ibe  animal  erowv  older.  Hinge  louih- 
1cm;  ligament  demi-intomal.  inserled  in  the  cardinal  pit 
of  ibe  valve*;  Ibe  pitof  ibu  loucr  \a\vo  incroj-in'^  with  the 
W%»  of  the  animal,  as  well  a>  ibe  umbo,  and  acquiring 
Mimaiimn  a  great  length 

Gengrajihieal  Di'lrHii...  . 
in  tha  seas  of  tempevale  ami  w. 
pear  to  have  been  met  uiih  in  the  I'ular  GX|JCiliiiiins  very 
far  norih.  Oysters  have  been  taken  on  giavcl  and  R:ind, 
ID  naluerie*.  and  on  tbo  rau-roait,  aiiineiiinej  aitochiHl  lo 
rock*,  trcen,*  &e.,  m  deiithi  laryin.^  friiin  tho  surfa*^  to  17 
fklhoma.  Ill  llie  British  Mu->etiin  tiiero  is  a  C'xxl  Mied 
crab,  on  the  hack  ami  clawt  uf  which  ore  many  ovsleis. 
[Ckab,  vol.  viii,,  p.  li'B  ] 

It  i*  impossible  not  to  hold  in  the  ^vuntc^t  rc^'pFct  the 
opinions  of  so  di-linguished  a  peclojiiiii  and  iiatiiialist  as 
Von  Buch,  and  when  we  And  luin  up  lo  lliv  pr<-»enl  tune 
Itoz  in  his  Pelrijieiliont  Secuei/Het  en  Amerii/ui.  lulio, 
1639,  above  allu  kd  to,  he  hiill  inxi-is  on  the  <tir.;indiun) 
Mparaling  the  Erng^rte  from  tlic  (Sr^ihifte  anA  ibu  Oyt- 
Urt,  it  becomes  nL-re^sary  Ibal  ri'BSiins  lu  t^hich  his  name 
nuat  give  deserved  acight  khoiild  be  crilii-ullv  (-xamiiiuil. 
In  the  'Ann-ile*  desi  Sci.-iices  Nalnrdles'  iMayi  Ibn.i).  Von 
Buah  *ay», '  Li-s  tluitres  onl  uno  lendancu  il  s'is  .Icr  sur  on 
pbn  droit,  les  Gryph^s  scinl  profondes,  ct  le->  Exo<,;yrus  out 
una  tendanie  miiri|ufu  i  former  une  rnienv.'  'I'hia,  ob- 
Mrraa  M.  De^haye^  is  true  nw  a  gencial  proposition;  hut 
11  wants  exactiii'Ks  ulien  oiio  iMmus  to  examine  in  dctad  a 
fraat  numlier  of  imlivHliials  of  tlie  «iwies.  If  ihu  oysturs 
in  general  have  a  icmlLiiry  i»  extend  IliemKelvci,  nearly  all 
take  different  shapes  aicardin^  to  the  fiinn  and  esient  of 
tba  body  on  ahich  tbcy  llx  l)lvm^elvl■<.;  aud  indi-ed  M. 
CMhaveH,  in  hi-,  vurk  on  iliv  f«t%Ml  slu-lln  of  ihc  i-nvirons  of 
Paris,  lia»  made  it  ap|iear  that  in  a  vinij^e  *\  in-.vi  u  I'uiiiid 
nearlr  all  thu  f.irm^  be!un;;iiig  to  the  ots:erA  iLOjierly  hit 
called,  iv  the  Orypka», and  to  the  Kxntyra.  '  If." oli-i-ivcs 
H.  Desliaies,  -  w*.  mko  Iho  beM  cluractuniied  ajevieH  in  tlie 
group  of  Uriiikirir.  «u  (lud  tlicm  variable,  and  if  wi;  com- 

Jlr«  the  youn);  individuals  uiih  the  youtiK  of  ujMcrs.  we 
nd  no  difTeiuncc.  Take  as  Ihu  point  of  du|iaitore  Ori/- 
fAtea  areuata,  a  s|<ei-ies  the  umbo  uf  wIioh;  lower  va](t)'it 
ibe  mokt  devated.  and  wc  shjll  find  an  insensible  pngsaga 
to  Ihe  oy-aler*  properly  ko  lalled,  vstabli.he<l  by  many  spw- 
ries  ill  which  this  [wrt,  beeumiitg  le*«  and  te-a  priijccrin;;, 
fini.bvs  nt  laft  by  dikep|<eariiig  in  ihi-  f  ,rm  to  lake  Ibal  of 
Ifae  oysiers;  this  ti.in.ii.o  i  w  ,o  nn-nsiW.-.  that  ue  regard 
the  lati^jnal  limit  ..f  the  i«o  |;.-n-r;i  a-^  im|i;.s  lUU:  M.  da 
Buch  aiaic.  ilial  lliu  GV^/i-V.-.r  bav.-  a  laii-wl  l„b. ,  but  tbis 


lobe  is 


mora  eoiutant  than  (h*  otlwr  ebaivetCT^  i»t  ■ 
of  no  mure  value  than  they  are.  Tbera  are  specie*  in  ahH 
it  is  scarcely  marked,  othen  in  which  it  i*  drepcr,  hi.t  i 
Komo  individuals  it  is  aUoKelher  vaniiiig.  I'bii  I.V*,  it. 
garded  as  characteristic  by  M.  de  Buch,  is  alwi  fji.!,  i,i.  ,. 
aeknowled^^es,  in  Ihe  oysters,  and  so  ■■  eomman  to  ibe  ti, 
eeirera  which  lie  would  separate ;  it  al«o  shows  ittrif  id  tcm 
Erosyra:  Ihe  small  deyrce  of  conslanry  afairh  it  gfai 
renders  it  unimportant  and  valueless.  The  Exn^rm,  uit 
M.  do  Biirh,  also  have  a  tendency  lo  take  a  dwsil  aocx. 
We  shall  first  obtene  that  Ibe  t>pe  of  Ihe  genu*  Effr* 
cattala.  Say,  has  never  any  keel ;  and  next,  Utal  ii  Balaeai 
in  many  other  spei-iet.  If  some  Erogyr^  hate  a  djnil 
keel,  other*  have  it  not ;  the  characrer  then  canaM  tc  n- 
pardod  as  cuuslant;  Ihi*  iberefure  i*  inaaOcMit  u  lisii 
Ihe  new  genua.  Nothing  then  temains  aiarb  rwier  Lui 
the  form  uf  ibo  umbo.  In  Exoggra  it  is  relied  oa  iiitir 
laterally;  in  Gr^pAiru  it  I*  elevatLil  upwaik  la  ih-<  i*- 
Epect  thu  examination  cf  the  Kro^eyrcpheruBMsialciaiui 
Many  s|«cic*  of  oysters  have  the  umbo  alwaisiaraale* 
the  tide ;  utbeni,  which  have  it  ordinarily  sriii^bi,  hvt 
accidt'nlally  this  part  equally  turned  laie'ralli ;  Itcfo 
^j/ri?  Iiear  such  rescmbliinie  to  thu  uy!>ief^  ihii  n  his- 
[Missible  to  trace  the  limiia  of  those  two  groui*.  Ba  ikku 
nut  all;  if  tlie  GryjA^te  paw  to  ihe  msim  bj  ib  prs- 
gruisive  luwehns;  uf  the  umbo,  ihey  pais  alw  lu  lb  hjt- 
jEfi^f-iv  by  a  certain  number  of  Bpe«-i«*  wilb  iheunbian 
and  more  oblique,  so  ihai  lbed>(tinc:iou  belween  ibG)^ 
jhaar  and  EKigi/rre  U  nut  more  clear  than  Ibal  betaiM 
llie  uy!itcrs  and  (Sryph<ea  on  Iha  one  side,  aod  bctacca  ib 
oistucs  am]  Emgyra  un  llie  oilier.  Thus  the  Gr^Jimm 
and  Iho  Exogi/ra  are  iiol  two  diverging  bcancbe.  vf  iha 
oysters,  but  tliew  uencra  form  a  circle  in  «hicha<)^ 
frjm  the  uystt-r*  to  ibu  Gry  hate,  fiom  Ilw  Gryfji^m 
the  Exngyra.  and  from  Ibe  Exogyrm  lo  the  o\.icn  a^sa 
by  inM-n!.ible  grailatiuns.  Tiie  iniimale  lelaiioiu  wbd 
connect  these  ihrec  geiierj,  Ihe  conralanatiuo  uf  ifacv  c^ 
meters,  tbe  manner  in  which,  *o  lo  speak,  tbn  pen«n» 
each  iiiher  inuluallv,  afford,  in  my  opiBwn,  Ibe  most  m«- 
1  incint;  prouf  thai  llle^e  three  genera,  actifnil  wbea  in- 
riilcd,  tiirm.  when  reunited,  one  \ety  natural  geoas:  b« 
can  we  agree  with  M.  de  lluch,  that  tbey  ace  sapaiatc  w  a 
manner  •  HHIe.  priciw.  el  tranrhte.' 

'  M.  de  Bui'h  cunsidcrs  the  lube  ofeertaia  GrypA««  msd 
llie  unlargunicnt  observable  in  tome  o)«len  (Oscrraran- 
f'urol  ax  aiuIoKous  part*  to  the  auricle*  of  ibe  ^leat.  I 
of  tbe  leaned  |ti^ 
-  -J  between  tbaaawaa 
and  of  the  oy>,le[(  in  Ihe  mm  uapMiaat 
pait^unhcirorgiiniiaiiun  to  admit  in  onaihc  periiaf  lii 
other  in  u  certain  slate  of  modiflcalion.  Tbepanrftb* 
maiiiUi  which  in  the  Puclena  piwlucea  tba  aunric^MHI 
that  uhii'li  foriiiM  the  lulie  in  the  Gryphtete.  AH  the  IW 
tens,  without  exception,  are  regular  and  ban  ainka;  *l 
llio  uisieri,  wiiboul  exception,  are  irre)fuUi  and  TrtMP- 
clct  like  thlI^eo^  Ihe  Pecien*.  In  tbe  a.ateicil«4  bt  1. 
de  Budi  iOttreu  rarinata,  and   other  anali^ou  t^iemi. 

tliuL-iihirgemcnt  of  the  upper  p—  ■■-' Un  anwa  rf 

Ihe  iiiiisclu  uptm  this  onlargement,  and  to  the  adkecaMrf 
Ihu  sliL-llnn  this  cnlargeil  part.  Il  cannot  thei«lat«k*a» 
pared  to  Ihe  aurlcl»)  of  the  Pecteno,  for  ther  bna  m  w 
fereiii-c  lo  the  adductor  muscle.  Vheit  ««*ka«w  AiW 
fiirencci  between  the  animaboftho  Pertana  udatMM 
wc  cannot  admit  the  cdnclu>iun  of  U.  de  Bucb.  ^mif. 
that  iho  oysters  are  Pectana  wiihuul  nunde*  or  kn« 
them  hurit'jiital.  whilst  llic  Gr^iea  have  pn1yoMii|» 
scnteil  by  ihe  lateral  lobe,  the  other  beinw  abatunw 
Cons>:>quenre  of  the  form  uf  the  aliclU' 

Wittioul  pursuing  the  argument  of  M.  De 
wc  must  ivmcludc  this  disi-uasioii,  whu-h  is  o.  . 
lu  those  who  seeii  for  llie  principle*  on  which  -nma, 
tinclion«  khould  be  founded,  as  we  benn  it.    i 
Ex'igyrit  maybe  iniroduced  to  facdilaie  r         i„-„  — 
contunicnl  but  arbilrary  subsection*:  ibai  .u^  h 
clainw  III  «eparalion  from  the  oyalen,  u  diKiDct  it 
cannot  odniii. 

TJie  True  Oysters  liave  been  diviiled  infat  two 
whiuh   may  bo   xatiiAiclorily  t'sed  by   nobKMU  i— 
lugi>i*  as  sub<tivi,ions  of  tbis  numcrmi*  BcniH. 

A.     True  Okslera  -    ■' 
planed  vjUv^ 

Tl.is 


a  fur  from  pariakin;;  of  the  opin 
•t.     1  perceive  l*i  great  a  diffan 


.iidetable  group,  which  ewuials  -^ 
wid  forty  recorded  apwin  (raceutj.  uaj  im 


Will  kiuiiiii  n\!n'j  rJulis,  or  Common  edible  oyiter  of  tlit 
E..r.i.    n  -ii-.  " 

'1  lif  L>  ilL-lirioiis  .ivsiers  are  llie  Qslrtt  of  the  nnlieni 
haliiuis;  0«/i;/-/i.'orUiPino(liTnIluliaiis;  Ojrri;*c>f iheSpu' 
Ujai'ls :  J„s/.r»  urUioGfrronns;  anil  Iluil'e^of  llie  French. 
Till!  aiiiitiii  Ri]iii;iii  tp^cun;  well  knew  llie  value  of  Ihe 
Briii  h  uis:tvs  (Jnvoual,  iv.  140),  nor  liave  llicy  lost  theii 
ceU-bnIv  m  nioEkm  iinici. 

Bui  L'xi'vlkiil  as  iliu  u><tters  of  Britain  uixlnubledl)-  are, 
tbcrc  aro  inani  ile^itL-s  of  rhal  excellence,  Ihe  animal  vary- 
iii'^  iiiiiili  Ijuili  ill  jizc  nnd  Havonr.  arcorJing  to  the  nature 
nf  ihei'»^i>l  nii'l  [hu  f-ud  uiih  »hii'h  the  locality  in  furnished. 
The  i.>,Il-is  on  the  suuih  coatl  are  (icntrally  very  well  Ha- 
fouruil :  but  ii  has  heai  said  that  ihe  best  ore  found  at  Pur- 
Ui'ut  and  ilu-  ivoratat  Liver|>oiil  The  Tenby  oyster  islartjo 
and  rjthur  i-uarse ;  but  nhen  fat  i»  wcll-llavuurcd,  and  ex- 
cellent uhen  ui:!!  slewed  or  |iii-kled.  Coldiester  and  other 
Sai'fs  in  E^iis  are  the  Rreut  nurseries  or  fcciling-grounda 
rsti|i]d)ing  die  metropuli-;,  and  indeed,  in  a  |;roat  measure, 
Biv.ilaiid  (;enei'ully.  u'iih  ihu  liighly  llavoitrcd  $|H;cies.  Here 
lljuo)i.iers  f  llocifd  at  various  jilace*  on  llic  fuast.even  aafar 
an  Sculluii't,  are  broui^hl  and  laid  on  beds  in  creeks  oluni; 
Ilie  ah  III  0.  ivlKru  llioir  (lavour  and  size  ari:  rapidly  iniprmed. 
Tliey  have  lieeii  Ui:v.n  in  nu|{munt  the  cirx^unifeienco  of 
then  chelU  tieii  lo  the  extent  of  an  inch  during  the  lint 
Inro  ni.inilis,  but  in  nuch  cuscs  the  coneavily  within  the 
vnh(:>  IS  shallow.  Bishop  S|>rBl,  iti  his  ■  flUtory  uf  tlio 
Ruyal*S>M:ie[y.'  t;ives  a  ileladed  account  of  the  treatment  of 
Dy:>lcrs  in  tliub^dsor  laicrs. 

Tilt-  faviiurj;e  finwl  of  llie  ojMer,  B«ofding  lo  M.  Gaiilon, 
(jii  i-u>  ijf  a  L-rei'H  iVuct™/a  I  yibiin  nuviculuris  of  aulborsl 
■nd  \.iii.iui  ^lll■PLes  of  Iliat  and  other  geneva  of  It\fu»firia! 
llioo  III  :kc  Llie  msiLT  fat,  tender,  and  peculiarly  well  Ua- 
voiiicil ;  oiluT".  a.;ain  are  said  to  bo  injunous  to  it. 

'llie  luiinbi-r  of  u-sneli  einjiluied  in  dredging  for  oysters 
is  su|i|iiinu(|  to  be  alioui  liou,  giving  eroplujuiunt  to  tome 
■lliii  ui  juu  men  and  liuys;  and  iho  quantity  of  oysters  bred 
lud  taken  in  E«;c\.  inu-^lly  fur  London  consumption,  baa 
been  staled  at  \A.WO  or  IJ.UOO  bushels  annually. 

PA)|ieriv  iK-ei'-saiilt  e\|)UBed,  as  these  valuable  oyster- 
beds  luii.-i  bo.  reiiuii'ud  the  pi'ulei-tiun  of  ihe  legislature. 
(Sial.  31  (le.iye  111.,  c  SI;  48  George  III.,  c  144;  and 
:  ^  H  (U'otite  IV.,  c.  29.1  By  the  last-named  slatule, 
Ivliicii  ri.'|>eals  :tl  Oeorite  111.,  c.  SI.)  sec.  36,  stealing 
of  oiscrs  or  ovstcr-biood  from  any  oyster-bed,  la)ing,  or 
B<iliery,  is  hiin-ni,  and  the  ofli'Miler  upon  conviciiun  shall 
be  |)lllli^lled  ai'rordin:i1v.  Moreover,  if  any  )>erijOn  ^ball 
unlavifully  and  wilfully  use  any  dredjie,  net,  &ii.,  for  the 
purpose  of  laUii.i'  oysiers  or  oyster  biood,  wthiii  the  limits 
uf  any  ovsier-bod  or  fislLury,  every  such  feiaoii  shall  be 
decmod  L'uiliy  ofa  inisdemcanor.ond,  upon  being  convicted 
Ihere.'f.  shall  he  puniriied  by  line  or  imprisonmenl,  or  bulh. 
such  line  not  lo  excei'd  iui..  and  such  imprisonment  not  lo 
txceed  lliruu  calendar  months.  The  statute  contains  a  pro- 
Titiuu  lliat  llie  catching  dealing  (IhIi  wiib  any  net,  insiru- 
ment,  or  engine  ad.ipied  for  catching  such  fish,  within  the 
InniM  of  any  oisler-IUbery,  shall  not  bring  the  fisher  wilhia 
the  penaliics  oi'  ihc  Act. 

The  bdl  IJr  the  proicctinn  of  the  oysler-llsheries  in  Scot- 
aiid,  now  (.Ajinl,  \bW)  before  parliament,  provides  that 
iny  person  in  .Scotland  knowingly  stealing  oydlent  from  a 
ted,  layint;.  or  fl-iliery,  which  is  sutticienily  marked  as  the 
iniperty  ufuibcr  pers.ins,  shall  be  deemed  guiUy  of  theft. 
>i)<l  punished  uccoidin^ly;  and  that  any  pereon  using  any 
leL  di'vdge,  or  olher  iiistrumeni,  within  ihe  liniU  of  such 
iystcr-n>hcry.  lor  the  purpose  of  taking  oysters,  although 
iDtie  be  actually  Inkcii,  shall  be  deerned  goijiy  of  an  allempi 
o  coniiiiit  thell.  and  be  lialde  lo  fine  or  imprisonment,  liio  ; 
ine  n.il  lo  exrCL'd  2U/.,  and  the  imprisimmenl  not  three  < 
aunllis,  Willi  a  clause  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  prevent 
ier*on»  Ih-ni  catchall  lljaiins;  fish  in  an  oyster- fishery  with 
tlstrunif  nis  adapted  for  taking  Huaiiiig  fish  only. 
*B.  Trur:  Oysters,  with  the  borders  of  tbeir  valves  dis- 
tinctly plaited. 
Of  this  i;roup,  coniiistins  of  moro  than  thirty  recorded 
pecies  (recent).  O'/rea  Ciisla  Galli,  the  Cochiamb  Oyiter, 

l)p'rriplhii.  H\\c\\  varying  in  fnrm  according  lo  the 
iodic-  ui  n  huh  il  adhere^,  but  i;encrally  somewhat  rounded. 
ery  ini'..'li  pla.rcd.lhc  plaits  longitudinal  and  angulaied ; 
niernal  Imrdcr  rough  ;  cxleriially  violet,  purplish,  or  reddish- 
vhiie.  The  »lioll  externally  bos  subgranuleui  airin,  and 
«rely  vlevalad  lubtubular  ecoIm. 


Z.oca/ii^.— East  Indian  Si 


The  number  of  species  of  Oilrete,  excluding  Gryphaa, 
fliven  by  M.  Detbayes  in  his  Tables,  is  SJ  living  and  72 
fossd  (tertiary).  The  species  iherH  recorded  as  both  living 
and  fossil  are  Oilrea  CoTaucupief,  edalis.  Virginiea,  Hip- 
•iealaris,  Farshili.  anil  n  '  new  specie*.' 
lust  ediilon  of  l^n-.arck  the  number  of  recent 
Hpecic>s.  ^'ome  of  which  may  be  varieties,  is  S3,  and  the  num- 
'  ;r  of  fossil  only  Hi. 
Tile  fossil  H|'ei'ies  occuras  low  down  asthelias(incluiive), 
id  some  of  the  species  are  considered  chaiacieri^ticof 
certain  strata,  Oalrea  dilalata.  for  instance,  of  the  Kimnie- 
ridge  clay,  or  oak-lree  clay  of  Smith,  and  O.  putckra  of  the 
plastic  eluy. 

P  lac  una.     (Brug.) 
Animal  very  much  compressed. 

Shell  fice,  irregular,  very  much  ilattened  ;  valves  del icats 

and  almost  translncid.  quiiu   translucid   in  s.ima  specios, 

ly  cquul,  and  siibeqmlaienil ;    binge  internal,  oITeriDg 

ne  vulve  two  longitudinal,  trenchant,  nb-like elevolionti 

ergingat  the  summit,  and.  on  the  other,  two  furrowa. 

Cspoiiding  to  those  riha,  and  givinif  altachment  to  tba 

ligament;    muscular    impresi-ion    subcentral    and    ralltar 

itaaW.     (Rang.) 

Gengrapkieat  Distribution.  .$<.— Tlie  seas  of  warm  ch- 
iles: the  Bpeciesi  now  known  are  from  the  East  Indiaa 
and  Red  Seas,  and  have  been  taken  on  sandy  boiioma. 
M.  Desliayes  remarks  thai  the  animal  is  not  known,  but 
at  he  is  convinced  thai  il  has  a  great  analogy  to  that  of 
An'.mia. 

The  number  of  species  recorded  in  the  list  of  M.  Deshayes 
is  three  living  and  one  fossil  (tertiary).  Of  ihe  living 
species,  P.'atuna  papyracea  is  noted  as  both  living  ana 
fossil  (tertiary).*  Four  species  are  enumerated  in  the  list 
editionof  Lamarck  OS  thev  were  in  the  first;  but  the  fourth, 
Ptacuna  pectinnidti  (ioiiA),  is  considered  to  have  all  the 
characters  of  Plicatula.  and  ta  therefore  removed  by  M. 
Deshuyes  lo  that  genus.  Mr.  G.  B.  Boworby  had  previously 
giveiiasimilaropiiiion.  IGeni^a.)  The  species  best  known 
are,  Pt'iCiiii.i  Placenta.  s\i\^i\\  km 
Jaw  Oyster,  Ihe  valves  of  which  ai 

•  Til*  »»prw>i«B  lu  LSBuck  w, '  m  Hoim  ■  .Sltiiiu  to  EmU*.  pniN 
faalU.'  .  -  ■ 


PEC 

ttansmii  lialit;  01..I  Piaani,i  .''.■/ 
lu  1I1U  SiulJ/e  Oij'Irr  drum  TruiKjii 

Exaiiiplu,  I'iii.-una  Pliuriilii. 

UetiTipliMi.  — Shell  siiborbiciik 
«iili  lungiiudinal,  siibdu['iis:-)itc  >tri 

DicaUly. — Sust  Indiun  Sua^, 
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1.  knuiru  to  cullectur»  ;  surfuco  of  Ihu  itliell.     (Brwlerip,  Znol.  A-oCi,  Fcbnu;. 
:bar,  &«.).  I  1832-1 

Geiigra}  hiral  DUlributinn,  f*— The  Bpecies  tn  »M* 
,  flat,  pellucid,  Mliilc,  dlf^u^ed.  a.A  inliubil  lliu  was  ot  wftim  elimkin  m  kwk 
>■  h«mis]ilicivii.     Mr.  Btuderip  hM  dacribul  fuur  (Z^.  Pnc 

anX  Miiller'i  Syinaititi  brouBlit  lo  thia  counin  hi  Ht. 
,  Cumint;  from  Iliu  Wuht  Indies.  Cent isl  Ameria,  acd  Mbv 
I  ircBtcrn  loralitict.  Thvy  wure  dnftsed  from  wd'I;  aiA 
and  muddy  buiiums,  adliurintc  10  bivalve  thelU,  dad  i^ 
'  living,  ami  ik-ail  corul,  at  depths  of  >iK,  eleven,  and  tei«- 
'  leL'ii  folbum-i;  nr  tbtse,  Ptacana  trhinata  wnn loBieibi 
:  of  tile  appearance  iif  the  sbon-Kpined  Spoitdgli.  Bcn^ 
illiCKpccica  nbu^'c  alluded  la.  Mr  Bnxlerip  (»tca  tbii  Mr. 
Sawerbj'  fllrni^h(■||  liiin  nilh  an  odd  valve  of  a  kin*  tfaam 
from  Lu Ton ia,  which  was  beautifully  iridwcmi  uMndl/: 
but  as  it  wa>  believed  thai  thii  wai  idenlxd  atib  thmtam 
ihell  auld  b>  him  tu  the  Briiibh  Muaeum,  Mr.  Biidarip  M 
lhede<icri|itionof  illo  the  olfimsof  tliat  eaUUNhant  Hi; 
Suworby  had  Kume  oilier  odd  valvea,  «bieh  Ml  Mtnf 
thought  might  pravo  nuw.  and  Iho  latter  pMMMidtaa  at 
thieu  K)ieciiiieii«  adhei  ing  to  ffjondyd,  fiom  ■■  aakMn 
loralit)'  ;  but  the}'  appeared  lo  be  young,  aud  tha*|[h  W 
h'bs  inclined  lo  think  ihat  there  was  ■  new  apcrtMaHeif 
them,  he  deemed  ii  prudent  to  wait  for  further  ubnuiieL 
M.  Dekha>e»  remarks  that  this  genus  esiablakts  ito 
passage  between  Plaruiia  and  Aitomia,  and  that  a  ibMi 
that  the  V-»liapi<d  tooth  of /Tac»na  uonljanextreasHsdi- 
fltatiun  of  the  lar^ie  mlliKiiy  oflhe  Anami^  ;  ha  adds  tki 
a  fiissil  I'hcll  found  in  Kgypi,  and  whicb  baa  been  tahM  b 
a  llacaiia.  \i  a  new  tlvp.  ai  regards  the  hinga;  betiaa 
the  AtinmitmnA  Plac»Ji-e. 

Example,  Ptarvna  Cumngii,  Brod. 
VeirnjilUm. — Sliell  subruiind,  obacurcl*  silvne^  vUl 
flattened;   margin  |lailL-d,  the  plaits  vny   larfe;   ltF|tt 
twu  iiirhes  atid  a  half,  brciidih  seven-tenths  ofan  mcb.bq|b 
Iwii  and  ilircc-nuuriers  inches. 

/.mvi/rVv.— Sliure*  of  Central  Anericft  (Gnlf  of  TtCa, 
Province  uf  Owia  Rico) :  dredged  Irum  «  Buddy  b»;iM. 
at  the  depili  uf  cleveu  fathoms,  attached  t»  dc«d  btnin 
tihclU  anil  duad  coral.  1 


Plnoi 


1  PLi.vi 


Broil.') 
<l  ]>ruhjUy  iulcr  mediate  be- 


Pla^i 

Generic  Chunirler.- 
tween  that  uf  Pofmia 

SAf// adherent, subcijuivalvi-,  irieuubr,  llaltcned,  plaited 
towunls  the  marcin,  vitreous  iiiteniaUy.  //ini,'«  internal, 
Willi  twu  eloin-nted.  Ihiek,  subcurveil,  divaricated  leelh  cim- 
ver^inic  ul  the  Inim)  in  llio  luwer  vulve,  and  lwi>  li^aincnli- 
feruu-' furrows  opp<>>ilc  in  llio  upper  vulve.  L'tu'-'r  ralve 
supeilteiully  tlssiinil  cxiornally  louardn  Ihu  hin^c.  Iliu  sub- 
o«MNiui  iir;:un  i,f  ailliesiun  intierle<l  between  thu  luiuinEDuf 
the  siiell  and  lilluiir  the  fisMirr  exleillally.  Mu^tuhir  im- 
)irfs»i'<tl  in  liic-ll  valve  Bubei-iilral.  In  tlie  uppur  vulvu  Ihe 
imiirv'sinn  ul'the  [ir|{3ii  uruilliei-imi  is  ruper.imUil. 

This  iu'crt'^lini,-  gelll1^  rMriakvs  of  the  i'hurui'U-i5of  the 
gciu^a  <M,r,i.  riimluh.  P.\,-u»,i.  uii.l  ,b,..i,w,.  It  mat  be 
m'ardiHl  u. 


AViihni 

to  tl.ui  < 


■  /'.., 


I  11J.  1 


jpilLL 


I.-..HV 


of  .■In"nr.,..wl,.l,.|luTM,.iii.il  :,i.. 

,■»  :m.v,:riTl>- Mill.  ■>,«.- 

ciaily  irM.'-Mwl  i.-i  ,,;u    hi-.n,  ih, 

Ificluli,  ..r   vim,-   „r  ihL.   ,.l.,-:iiL 

1  O,,.,"/,.,,,     TiuMiruan  ui 

adlK'Mxu.  v.'.u.\i  in  ,\,  I..,[ti  I'lia 

th.>n»hell}l   ri-enihl,'-.  rlini' i.f  .-( 

'o":i.i.  .Us   iiul   ,'uir.rU' 

tlic'durr  i-iiiediro-ily.  l.iJt  n  in- 

riL.l  t.L-l«cen  [h.:  Ir.niina' 

of  Ibu  inliTnal  surr.iie  ■<(  Ilie  1 

n.T  lalveuliovc  Ilie  iiiiii- 

cular  impn-iNiiaml  bdoiv  iLu 

111,:;.',  ijn.i  i'a-^e*(iut  info 

an   eilrniul.  iritgul-ir.  m>iiiiuIi: 

1.111^'itinliiijl   mpciflciai 

flpsurc  i.r  firatrir.  »hrh   ik  nJir. 

».'-(  ai  ilu>  hiiiKo  inuriiin. 

•ndwhK'b  it  cuiirei)  lillsiuaU 

vel  will)  tliosuiruuiidiii;; 

•  M  IV.I:»!v.  I7..I  «li.;.«,  .4  l.«nj..l, 

>  rtr..iv.w  Iv  nllrl  ..T. -lie  «l4- 

I.  Inlemtl  ifir*! 


Anomia.   (Brug.) 

Gi-nerie  Character. — Animal  very  inucli  eotapmid 
having;  the  bnrders  of  Ihc  manlle  delicate,  and  fun^4 
oMcrnally  with  a  row  of  teniatular  fllamenU ;  fuol  rt*- 
meniury;  addin-tur  muscle  divided  into  three  hraiKliM,tte 
lurLTeKl  of  whirh  pusses  by  a  notch  in  the  lower  nltto 
iiiilur  to  allai'.b  ilMjIf  lo  an  opercular  ttvny  or  eaiBAM 
].ioii:  (t\»\  lu  marine  bwlies, 

Sh'U  uilhcvciil  by  il:i  upeicular  piece,  inequivBlvc.  iB«l» 
h;erul,  irn-Ki,lur.  ddii-aie.  and  oHeii  itan^lueid ;  ibt  lu< 
valie  niuai  llaileni'd,  haiiiig  a  round  or  obhrng  DtiKi  utf 
il.e  (.mbii  la  till-  lei-epiiun'of  iliuupen-ular  piece;  lbcB-h« 
U.tpvand  mon-  ciiiirute;  boUi  joined  by  a  »lion  anJ itrt 
lifjaM.eiil:  muiici.liir  iiuiTesjiun  fvpaiaied  loiu  iLtvc  |><^ 
t;ull!>.  lltjili:) 

(!■ '.srai  hii\il   D.slntiilinii.—TbB  recorded   tprrii:*  » 
ith  <|Uo:edusr.>iuiiiLr  ftiim  the  Euiupean  icu  and  itt 
depilis  at  which    lliov   ia\ 
.ii"i  10  lai'v  f,om  ilia 
llioiii?,  Ddbcrii 


'  Ailiiiilii 
t^heiL 


i"l  lo  »aiy  f,om  the  suifare  Is  i 
g  10  oysters,  and  other  slielU  recks,  kt. 
^llCl■le■.  ate  i.ot  Viry  iiumeroua;  and  |wrhbp>  mere 
i-'iidiil  man  aetunlly  exi.t;  fur  ihe  sbeJ  mill  11,4 
lovir  Ihe  re.:uldr.iics  ur  iritguluriiiea  of  ihe  boiii  > 
it  ih  attnrhed.  Tiius  oti  a  PiTlcn,  an  iiidiiulua:  '■- 
1:  slrult-l  hke  Ihat  IVcun  ihruut;U  iKMh  ia]>n,ib<* 
T  oflhe  MiLUL-  spetiCsis  >niw)lb  if  adhelral  to  a  .ao- 
cly  smooth  lixl>.    M.  Raug  obMncd  iIm  fr 


r  E  c 


sliorci  i>r  ihc  ^fk■(UIerranean,  and  botn  Mr.  G.  B. 
<v  uivt  M.  Dc'sliiivcs  mukc  ihc  same  iibservation. 
TuiiiibL'i'  uf  <|icri'f9  recuiile'l  by  M.  Dehbujea  ii 
i  irii  liiiii);  anil  i-isbt  fossil  (lertiaryt,  ami  uf  sjieciea 
I'lii'^  nii<l  til^sLl  (lei'Iiuiv),  luo,  \'it.  Anomiie  Ephip- 
iii  tirrtrini. 

u  l.l^t  t'lliiiuii  of  Lamnrck  rmly  nine  species  (reccnl) 
iiliuiicii,  ami  but  one  fossil  only  (A.  tenuitlrialai 
ihe  si'tcitic  [iiiiLii.'9  uf  sume  of  llie  foss ill  noticed  ii 
lu-,  cn^taUi.  ditbiii.  ami  striata,  recal  lo  the  observei 
lUL'k'i  iiinile  by  zooloi^inls  Iiiucliinif  llie  varied  nature 
111  l';ii'c  uf  ilicac  slielU  acconlin^  lo  accidental  circum- 

fujsiU  arc  fiKind  in  tlie  rrag  and  Ixindon  clay,  and 

iiarine  (bimations  above  tbc  chalk  in  Fiance. 

irck  ci'iisiduicd   thy  animal   of  Anomiu  (Ec/a'nn  of 

rlpM.*ly  allied  to  liial  of  Ibe  Oijiler  in  its  organizo- 
iil  ,M.  L>i'»l>aycj  obscives  lliat  be  does  not  aj^i-ce  in 
uiili  tbii-^u  zuolnnivts.  The  Anomiir.  he  thinkg,  fur- 
ry iuleri-iling  materials  for  stndy,  and  he  believes 
y  »|>pri>\iin3ic  lu  the  Terebralul/r.  at  least  as  much 
)jstirs,  and  may  jnobably  be  animals  belonging  lo 
n{)s,  aiii!  serving  as  the  jia^sDcc  from  one  to  the 
If  llii>  be  no,  be  adds,  Ihe  genus  would  not  be 
clititi^t'd   in  lis  methodical  position;  for  if  Cuviet 

iniiialurs  have  separated  these  BCtiera  loo  widely, 
k  and  suutc  others,  following  the  inspiration  of 
^.  li:!!^!  approximated  ibem  as  much  as  their  still 
iinvk'il^c  of  the  animals  would  permit. 
lyh;  Anoim'a  Kfhipf.ium. 
iplion.—  Shell  suborbiculale,  rugoso- plicate,  wa^ed, 

V.  iviib  an  oval  foramen,  whitish  or  yellowi^,  often 
ulUivv,  beluiv.     Cue  of  the  largest  spec  lei. 
/fifi,-Bi;ii?h  Cliamiel;  MediierranBan  ;  Atlantic 
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PEDAL.  In  musical  I'nstruraenla  Pedals  are  of  two 
kinds:—  1,  those  keys  »hicli  are  acleJ  on  by  the  feel  of  tbo 
performer;  2,  the  leveis  acting  on  the  swell  of  ihe  organ, 
and  on  Ihe  stops;  and  also  those  of  the  piano-forte  and 
harp,  the  uses  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  re<iuife  ex- 
planation. 

Tlie  Pedals,  or  foot-keys,  of  the  organ  were  invented  in  tlia 
nneenth  century,  by  a  German  named  Bernbard;  but  it 
O'tts  long  before  ihey  liad  travelled  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  country  to  nfaich  Ihey  owed  their  bii'ih  ;  and,  slrange 
lo  say,  England  was  the  last  lo  adopt  them,  though  ihe  lint 
to  introduce  the  organ  generally  into  the  church.  But  t^ 
slow  dcgreea  their  utility  and  imparlance  were  discovered 
and  acknowledged,  and  now  no  organ,  except  of  small 
dimcnsiuiiB,  is  built  without  thc^e  most  desirable  auTiliai'ie-i. 
and  no  organist  is  esteemed  nho  is  not  tolerably  well  skilled 
in  the  use  of  them.     [OncAX.] 

PEDAL- TIASE  (or  Pedale),  in  music,  is  a  base  mhich 
remains  stationary  on  one  note,  while  the  other  parts  con- 
tinue moving  and  forming  \-arinus  chords,  all  of  whi^h, 
however,  must  be  related  to  the  holding  note,  according  to 
the  laws  of  harmony. 

Example;— 
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PBDALIACEjG.  a  small  natural  order  of  monopetalous 

\\  g  ns,  very  nearly  iclaied  to  the  Verbenaceous  order, 

a    ng  like  it  irregular  and  usually  didynamous  (towers  and 

w  seeded  2-or  Jcellod  fruit;  but  differing  in  having  the 

id        directed  towards  the  base  instead  of  the  apex  of  the 

From  Bignoniacea-,  with  which  ihey  are  more  gane- 

mpared,  their  wingless  seeds  offer  the  principal  dis- 

They  are   all  exotic   tropical   herbaceous  planti, 

h    pposite  leaves  and  axillary  flowers,  and  are  of  lillle 

n  w     use.  wiih  the  exception  of  the  genua  Seiamum, 

ho  e  eeds  afford  a  bland  uil  not  inferior,  when  fresh,  to 

»       Ihe  olive.    [Sesauuu.] 


A  ■hoot  of  JoHjildDl*  iBiwnlrieli 
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PFDF.F.  River.    fCAnoMw.  Sdutii] 
PKDKSl'AL.     [Coumn] 
I>KI)KTKS.     [MriMD.K,  vol.  xv..  p.  513.] 

PKOICKL        rPKIUNCLK] 

PEDI'CULUS.  a(Vi»nlin^'  lo  LinnxuH,  a  genus  bolonsing  | 
lo  ihe    In^o^•ta   Aplcra.     'i  lic-u   inserts,  cinnmonly  calkil 
l.re,  (orin  the  ordtT  Anoplura  of  Dr.  L«a(h,  and  Parasita  of 
Latrciile,  so  (ailed  from  ihoir  (farasiiic  habits,  many  mam- 
mals,  if  not  all.  and  v^'^^^^^P"*  "^^   sjiccios  of  birds,  being  I 
infested   by  them ;  earh  ^po^ies  of  bird  and  mammal,  it  j 
woiihl  appear,  bavin;.;  iJs  own  peouliar  specitfs  of  lou>e,  and  i 
feomelimes   even  two  or   three  di>tinct   spei'lvs.     Latieiilo  { 
thu*  eliaracteriscs  this  order  of  injects:— Their  body  is  Hat-  ; 
tcned.  nemly  ilia|.hanou.s,  and  divilcd  into  eleven  it  twelve  , 
distinct  M".iments,  of  which  three  belong  to  the  trunk  (or 
ttiorax),  carh   hearing  one  pair  of  U-j;?.     The  first  of  these 
pcyments  fiequenily  furms  u  sort  o\'  lhi»ra\  {t>r  rather  pro- 
thiirax).     The  siigmata  are  very  disiuiel.    The  antenna) 
are  ^hort.  equal,  composed  of  five  joiuts.  and  freq'tenily  in- 
heried   in  a  no'.ch.     Tluse  are  one  or  two  small  ocelli  on 
each  side  of  the  head.     The  leg!«  are  short,  and  terminated 
bv  stout  claws,  or  two  opiuivir,'^  h'»oks,  which  enable  these 
animals  torlnrjjwi'.h  great  faciiit\  to:hch»ir<  of  quadrui'etls 
or  iho  fiMihers  of  bird. ■«,  whose  bio .^d  ihey  suck,  and  on  wllo^e 
body  thi-y  propagaie  and  pass  I  heir  lives.    The>  attach  their 
ova    to  the>o  cutaneous  up|)endages,  and   multiply  exce.s^ 
si\eiy.   one  generation   succeeding;  another  with  great  ra- 
pidity.    Particular  and  unknown  causes  fuciliiate  their  in- 
c.ea>e   to   an  aslonislnng   degree,   the  /'.  /mfftu/ius,  under 
buch  circumslani'cs,  producing  in  man   what  is  lermud  the 
tnorbuv  peJirithsus.     Their  movements  ase  sh)W. 

Three  species  of  lice  arc  said  to  infect  the  human  sub- 
ject :  the  P.  hunmniis^  which  inbai)ils  the  hudies  and 
garments,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  bndy- louse; 
t!ie  P.  rojviralis^  or  P.  hurtuium  nt/  itin  of  I)e  Clecr,  which 
inhibits  the  iK'ad  of  man,  and  p.irlicul.nly  chil  livn  ;  and, 
la«iily.  the  p.  jfuf'ix  o\'  Linnnjiis.  which  roiistilule>  Leach's 
genus  Phthirtis,  'lliis  sjiecies  inliabiiS  the  eyebrows,  ^c., 
and  :s  coininonly  known  by  the  name  crab  lice. 

The  following  are  the  p.incipal  genera  into  which  the 
Pediculi  are  divided:  — 

In  P\iiruhi\  proper  th*?  mouth,  which  ia  in  the  form  of  a 
Miout,  con^i^lsof  a  veiy  Moall  tubular  mamuiiila  hituaied  at 
the  anterior  extremiiy  of  tne  head:  tiie  taiM  an;  composed 
each  of  a  joint  alm>)>t  equal  in  si/e  to  the  tibia,  and  termi- 
nnied  by  a  strong  flaw,  which  folds  over  a  projeciion,  and 
falfiis  the  fi'iiciunmf  a  furceps;  the  thorax  is  composed  of 
three  dis:inct  equal  sc.:menis.  The  P.  hufnit'tufi  aiid  P, 
ccrricii/'S  boloni;    o  this  genus. 

The  i^enns  Phthini^  ditfers  from  Pediculus  in  having  the 
body  wide  and  roundcil,  the  thorax  \ery  >h  »rt  au'l  « on- 
founded  Willi  the  biid\  :  the  anterior  feet  arc  simple,  and 
the  two  hinfler  iiau**  are  did:iet)le. 

The  P'tti'.'fthti  K)t'  the  ho;;  has  the  thorax  narrow  and  dis- 
tirtcl  fp.<:.i  ihe  abdtineii.  which  is  very  broad;  it  constitutes, 
arcnrdin.;  lo  IxMch,  Ine  genus  llirmatopinu-:. 

The  Xintii  tXin/ttu  of  Hermann,  JA'aoli,  &c ,  and 
7?/W;/wv  t.f  l)j(ieci)  have  the  mo'iih  situated  beneaih  the 
head,  aii'l  com|:  >s.'d  of  two  lips  and  two  hook  like  niandi- 
blcH  ;  their  taisi  are  very  distinct,  and  terminaleil  each  by 
two  <■(] villi  hunks.  L.itredle  sa\s  that  the  species  of  this 
group,  Willi  on*.'  exc(*ption,  thai  of  the  do^,  are  exclusively 
con  lined  to  hi  ids. 

PEDKiRKK.  A  pctligrce  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  mem- 
bers of  anv  particular  iamiU,  with  the  relaiiniis  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other;  together,  usua.ly.wiih  some  slight 
notice  of  the  )<rin<'ipnl  events  of  the  life  of  cicli.  w^  the  time 
and  place  of  birth,  marriage,  death,  and  burLil,  the  residence, 
the  pi'ofe^sion,  or  rank  of  the  pi  iiicipal  per<>on  named  in  it,  and 
]uiblic  otlices  held  hv  hi:n.  Si  <  met  lines  these  are  accompanied 
by  refeieiico  to  e\idtncv>  of  the  fiictsiated,  as  to  inquisitions, 
parish  reirisier^.  m  ■nnui-ntal  in'^cripiinim,  maina:;e-setlle- 
mcntH,  ainl  deeds  of  ail  kintN.  ]!i!t  when  there  is  mncii  of 
this  kiiidof  ml".»rinalion  and  cMdence  iiiin»diiced,  the  wnlinti: 
is  laiher  called  a  ge:ual.»gy,  or  a  ^^e.iealD^ical  history,  than 
apedi^rio:  and  many  peli^rees.  especially  those  «*f  early 
dale,  are  wliidly  deficieiii  of  n-t'.M  nee  to  ev.ilence  fer  pSDuf 
of  the  ihiiiL:'.  si;i:ed  in  Ihein.  and  ci-nfain  riirely  datcsor  anv- 
thing  nii>iv  tl.Hii  the  n.eie  i;anu-o<  of  the  puities  who  occur 
in  liiiMii.  'Jiiey  mi  ear  lo  be  the  siimniane-,  «ir  thin;;s 
e-Uihli^lud  li\  CL-ilain  e\idinces  winch  nniy  or  mav  mit 
now  accotppany  ttiem,  in  respect  of  Ueaccnts  and  lelation- 
thipe. 


Rome  fanciful  explanations  have  been. Riven  of  the  wori 
But  perhaps  the  tri.e  et\mi)lo^y  ma\  be  il.«ii  »li.i  h  iifrn  .X 
to  the  Latin  jwir/t  grailuuiti,  the  word  /)-*,  i.v  j  e  Vj.  Id.-i 
much  used  in  the  law  Latin  of  the  tniddlc  agf^  1j  dcMSf 
summaries,  or  the  uhimatc  result  in  any  lun^ueti  n.  »■  « 
pedi!^  Jbtinm  a\\i\  f.rtips  Cftmpoti.  So  that  a  {Hrtli^iee  Ui  n 
It  weic,  a  total  of  information  or  evidence  rcs|i«:i  tiii|  de 
scents  and  killdred^hi)lS. 

The    Scripture    genealogies,  as    they  are   railed,  are  m 
many  pedigrees,  but   with  this  diflereiice   fruni  ih<  fro|<t 
idea  of  a  pedigree,  that  they  arc  not  tubular,  but  oaminc- 
Tabular  genealo:^ies,  or  |edr^ree.4  p:uiH.*rIy  »o  called,  art 
not  of  very    frequent    occurrence    in  the  writing*  uf  lie 
middle  aL'es.     But  they  are  sometimes  found  in  public  it* 
cords,  and  in  the  evidences  of  pii\ate  faniiliea,oren:ervd  .& 
the  chart ularies  of  the  mona-lic    fuundatioUb    They  are 
<renerally  short,  containing;  lor  the   most  part  ooljr  turh 
matter  as  was  wanted  for  the  exhibition  uf  Mnt  paitrvLr 
claim  of  right.    But  at  about  the  beginn>ng  of  tbe»iv.ctuth 
century,  when  the  College  uf  Heralds  began  l0\asiMrt 
attention  to  the  genealogy  uf  the  English  familMA  in  nefer- 
ence   to   their   claims   to  dignitieH   and    to  Ihe  dtfimctva 
which  the  ri^ht  to  arinovial  insignia  cives,  many  |C«Iigncf 
were  compiled,  and  in  the  cuurseuf  that  rent ury  tbcbcnidi 
obtained  copies  of  all  such  accounts  uf  ihe  English  Cimiljrt 
of  any  distinction  as  could  be  supplied   to  tlieni.  and  made 
such  accounts  matter  of  public  record  by  emenng  tbrmia 
the  books  which  contain  the  record  of  their  oflirul  prucvid- 
in;:^s.    To  obtain  information  of  this  kind,  ii  wa.iibcp:actiBi 
of  the  heralds  of  that  century,  and  it  continued  to  l4  tWir 
practice  till  about  the  year  IG'isO,  to  visit  the  variout  ro 
of  Km^land  from  time  to  time  in  turn,  and  to  coll      i-- 
ihe  mouths  i>f  the  )>rincipal  persons  of  each  counSi  »u«       r 
knew  of  the  chaii'^es  whieh  had  taken  place  in  ibc  f 
since  the  time  of  the  preceding  visitation,  or  wbai  §t 
could  be  given  of  themselves  by  families  who  had  rccvmy 
stepped  into  the  rank  of  gent  ly,  or  who  liadberime  rtceoilf 
settled  in  the  county.     The  ne<li;L;rees  lliu*  ooneriedutui 
the  Visitation  bonks  at  the  College  of  Arms,  andfonn  atvt 
boily  (  f  this  <i))ecies  of  information  highly  important  lo  ihom 
who  arc  study  inu  critically  the  biography  uf  ihedbliogkbLai 
persons  of  the  English  nation. 

Besides  tins  grand  collection  of  pcdisroda  there  ait 
many  similar  collections  made  by  private  peivHis. or  by  iKc 
heralds  iheiusehes  in  their  private  rap;icity.  Uaii}  M«ca 
t  collec  ions  are  in  the  libraiy  of  the  IlerabU'  College:  albeii 
are  in  the  British  iMuseum;  otheni  in  the  liand»  of  pnme 
persons.  Copies  of  the  vi-^itation  lH)oks  arc  ulso  often  le  k 
f.iund.  The  largest  collection  of  copies  U  in  the  Bntiih 
Museum,  though  copies  of  .si>mc  of  the  best  ^i^iiatioa  boab 
are  not  in  any  of  the  collections  in  that  deposilorv.  TVen 
are  many  opies  in  the  Lbianes  of  Quecu'a  College.  0&- 
ford,  and  Caius  Coll  ge,  Cambridge. 

Since  the  visitations  were  discontinued,  there  has  been M 
ollicial  and  regular  ctdlection  of  pedigrees.  But  then  kM 
been  a  continual  addition  made  to  the  pedi);ree*i»bichaitM 
record  in  the  visitation  books  by  the  entry  in  the  Inx^ktof  tki 
HerahU*  College  of  their  pedigree  by  particular  fanidieSb  ll 
some  cases,  as  uf  )'eers,  this  is  compulM)ry.  Wbcs  ■■■ 
are  irrantud  or  dignities  inferred,  it  ban  been  usual  far 
families  to  record  in  the  college  what  they  know  of  ibeirdr 
scent  and  alliances.  But  the  books  arc  open  to  any  prmM 
family,  who  may,  at  a  moderate  ux|>cnsc,  cn:er  a  pcdiffi* 
showing  the  existing  state  (^f  the  family,  and  ubaicvcr  ■ 
within  ihe  recollection  of  the  older  meiuberk  of  lUoroa 
be  proved  by  sullicient  evidence.  The  cntrie*  thus  ofBeiaDj 
made  are  matter  of  reeord,  and  contain  infunnatioD  vhiefc 
is  often  very  interesting  to  the  posterity  of  the  persons  vlv 
;  occur  in  them,  and  may  be  of  im^airtancc  m  pro!eclia| 
'  rights  wh.ch  belon-.r  to  them. 

I      The  auihors  of  ihe  b-ioks  of  topof^rnphv  ha^'e  done  f 
'  thini:  to  supply  the  lo-^s  of  informatiun  of  thK  kmd  v      » 
.  h.i^  been  suslamed  by  ibedisusiMtf  ihe  visual  iinsauc!>h% 
i  usua.ly  containm;;  nut  ices  of  il,e  famihe*  whj  b^ve  ^ 
sensed  the  more  important  interests  in  the  district  lo  vhxA 
the  woik  rchiJes 
PKUi.MKNT.    fCivii.  Architiicture] 
PK'DIPKS.  Adanson*s  name  Tir  a  i^enus  of  turl^nilid 
'  shelU  bcli.!igmg  to  the  family  Auri'^ulucea  of  M.  de  Vm- 
ville  and  (^(tlimnrra  of  Lamarck. 

(irrtrnc  Chaructt'*\—Animai  furnishcil  with  filTv<fTa  tes* 
,  tacles,  implanted  vertically  on  the  head  and  divergibg;f|a 
I  oval  and  situated  within  and  at  the  bu«  of  iIm  iMlwlBi 
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bot  elllpticsl,  dIvHeil  ititi 

Shr'/f  {;liil)i'l:ir  oi'  mol,  tliick,  Summit  projeciing  bul 
ililo;  la  1  mIidiI  nf  i!ic  si)iie  larger  tliin  all  llie  olliein 
iniieJ  ;  apertuio  long.  oval,  or  linear,  wilh  dismiileil  bor- 
lers  :  cokimclln  solid,  furnished  with  Iwo  projecting 
amiiite;  a  tliiid  vrry  mudi  elevated  oil  the  conTexily  of 
liepeiiuliimale  wliovl;  eslernal  lip  trenchant  and  furniiibed 
iun.eiime*  vviih  small  rilm  wnhin. 
OiieDrtivorerpnl  s- pec ifs  only  are  kno«-n  :  Iheymre  small, 
EMamplu',  Ffdijeg  Adansonii.     See  Adanson,  Senegal, 

PEDLAR.  This  word  is  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  be  a  mti- 
ractir)n  from  pptly  dfider,  funned  into  a  new  terra  by  lonj^ 
ind  familiar  use  ;  and  a  pedlar  ia  dediied  by  him  lo  he  '  one 
tho  iinvi'ls  the  eimniry  with  small  commodities.'  The  same 
«Tiicr  lirfines  a  knirki-r  lo  be  '  one  who  sells  his  wares  by 
iro'lainiin;;  thrm  in  the  slreeL'  In  lesal  iinderslanding 
lancvcr  a  banter  is  an  ilincraiU  trader,  who  goes  about  from 
ilacu  10  plare,  rorrying  with  liim  and  selling  goods;  and  a 
ledbr  is  only  n  hawker  in  small  wares.  In  the  various  acts 
if  parliarnvnl  which  impose  duties  upon  lliem  and  regulate 
heir  denlina^,  they  are  always  named  in  eonjunrlion  as 
lawkcrs  ami  pedlars ;  and  no  distinction  is  made  between 

It  has  been  for  more  than  acentury  the  policy  of  English 
aw  ii]  ('KLLidLT  ilic  conduct  of  trade  by  weans  o'f  fixed  esla- 
ili^hnicnis  a.*  more  beneficial  to  the  public  than  that  of 
tiiiuiaiil  dcaleis;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  local 
rndur  being  bi:iicr  known  and  more  dependent  upon  his 
:haia^Tcr  than  one  wbo  conlinualty  travels  from  placa  to 
ilai'c,  lhc:u  U  a  greater  security  for  [he  respectability  oF  his 
)ealin);s.  In  conformity  wilh  this  policy,  statutes  have 
been  {la^iscd  from  lime  to  lime,  obliging;  hawker«  and  pedlars 
io  take  out  licences  and  to  submit  lo  specific  regnlalions  and 
lestrielioii'i,  which  are  supposed  to  protect  the  rinidenl 
mdcr  as  well  as  (be  public  from  unfair  dealing.  These 
reasons  however  Lave  been  givpn  ex  pnttfaelo  to  justify  the 
lans;  fur  the  slalulcs  which  originally  required  licences  fur 
iiaukors  and  imposed  these  duties  appear  to  have  merely 
^onli-mptaicd  a  means  of  increasing  the  revenue.  <Sand 
)  Will.  Ill,,  c,  25 ;  and  5  and  ID  Will.  HI.,  c.  S7,) 

The  provisions  by  which  llio  licences  lo  hawkers  and 
xdlais  are  now  regulated  are  contained  in  the  slalule  SO 
jeorge  III.,  r.  41.  By  that  Act,  Ibe  collection  and  manage- 
aent  of  ihe  duties  on  hawkers  and  pedlars  in  England  was 
;ivcn  to  the  commissioners  for  licensing  and  regulating 
lackney  coaches;    but  this  duty  lias  since  been  transferred 

0  the  commissioners  of  stamps  by  the  'Sth  section  of  the 
tatule  1  and  2  Will.  IV.,  c,  22.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
ittc-r  statute,  'all  the  powers,  provisions,  regulations,  and 

ictioiis  cunluined  in  the  statute  ao  George  III^  c.  41,  or 
iij  other  art  relating  la  the  duties  on  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
ra  to  be  enforcnl  by  the  commissioners  of  stamps ;  and  all 
ha  powers,  provision^,  jegulalions,  and  directions,  for- 
iiiures,  pains  ,ind  penalties  imposed  by  any  acts  relating  to 
he  management  of  duties  on  stamps,  so  far  as  the  same  are 
ppbcable  to  the  duties  on  hawkers  and  pedlars,  are  deidaicd 
t  be  in  fall  fiir.'c  and  elTuct,  and  are  to  be  applied  and  pitt 

1  exvculioii  fur  securing  and  collecting  the  Usl-menlioned 
ulies,  and  fur  pievcniing,  delecting,  and  punishing  all 
auds,  foigeries.  anil  other  olTences  relating  thereto,  as  fiilly 
i  if  thev  were  rfpealed  and  specially  enacted  in  the  itatate 
and  2  Will.  IV..  c.  2-.'.'  The  duly  of  granting  licences  to 
swkers  and  pedlars  and  enforcing  the  law  against  such 
ersons  i-i  now  therefore  enirusled  to  the  commissioners  of 
amps;  the  particular  conditions  and  regulations  under 
hull  such  licences  arc  to  be  granted  being  contained  in 
le  abovc-uii^ntioncd  statute  30  Gcor^  III.,  c.  41. 

Before  a  licence  i&  {^ranted  to  a  parson  desirous  of  trading 
nd  traidliii<!as  a  hawker  or  pedlar,  the  applicant  must 
roduee  to  1h<^  rommi  jsioners  of  stamps  a  certificate,  signed 
y  the  otTiciating  clergyman  and  two  householders  within 
le  parish  in  which  he  resides,  attesting  that  he  is  of  good 
buiucler  and  a  lit  person  to  be  licensed.  Upon  this  certi- 
caie  being  given,  the  commissioners  grant  the  licence, 
■liicli  is  niiiy  in  force  for  one  jear,  and  the  parly  who  re- 
vive- it  Is  Biilgcot  to  a  dulv  of  il.  per  annum,  if  ho  travels 
n  Imui  ur  vti  ii  burst's  ul..nu.  anil  an  addiliunal  duly  of  4/. 
eraiujiiiii  it  he  liuiuU  m  iih  a '  horse,  ass,  mule,  or  other 
□iist  beanng  or  drawing  burthen;'  and  these  duties  are 
>  be  paid  at  iha  time  of  receiving  the  livein.    All  ponou 


who  act  *■  hawkers  or  pedlars  without  sueh  a  licence  are 

lijble  10  a  penally  of  SU/.  Amoim  mlifi-  resnlaiions.  ihe 
hawker  or  peillar  is  tenuited  by  ilieAcl  lo  ■lause  to  be 
written  in  large  legible  Uo man  capitals,  upon  ihe  m-isl  con- 
spicuous part  of  every  pack,  box,  b;ig.  trunk,  case,  carl,  or 
waggon,  or  other  vehicle  in  which  he  carries  his  gu<)d>s  and 
of  every  room  and  shop  in  which  he  trades,  and  likeniM 
upon  every  handbill  cir  advertisement  given  out  by  him,  the 
words  'Licenced  Hawker,'  logclher  vilh  the  number, 
name,  or  other  mark  of  his  licence ;'  and  in  rase  of  his 
omission  so  lo  do,  he  is  liable  lo  a  penally  of  10/.;  and 
every  unlicensed  person  who  places  these  words  upon  his 
goods  is  liable  to  a  penally  lo  Ihe  like  oinount,  A  hauker 
and  pedlar  travelling  without  a  licence,  or  travelling  and 
trading  contrary  lo  or  otherwise  than  is  allowed  by  the  terms 
of  his  licence,  or  refusing  to  produce  bis  licence  when  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  commissioneri, 
or  by  any  magistrate  or  peace-officer,  or  by  any  pers«n  to 
whom  he  shall  olTer  goods  for  sale,  is  liable  in  ench  case  to 
a  penalty  of  111/.  A  person  having  a  licence,  and  hiring  or 
lendinjf  it  to  another  person  for  Ihe  purpose  of  trading 
with  il,  and  also  the  person  who  so  trades  with  another^ 
licencn,  are  each  liable  lo  a  penally  of  40/.  A  hawker  or 
pedlar  dealing  in  or  selling  any  sinuigled  goods,  or  know- 
ingly dealing  in  or  selling;  any  goods  fraudulently  or  di>- 
honestly  procured,  forfeits  his  licence,  and  is  for  ever  afier- 
wards  incapacitated  from  obtaining  or  hotdin;;  a  now  licenc*. 
ByllieBtal.4tt  Geo.  Ill,,  c.  84.  b.  7,  if  any  hawker  or  pedlar 
snail  otTer  for  sale  tea,  brandy,  rum.  Geneva,  or  other  foreign 
spirits,  tobacco,  or  snuff,  he  may  bu  arrested  by  anv  peraon 
to  whom  the  same  may  be  offered,  and  taken  belore  a 
magistrate,  who  may  hold  him  lo  ball  lo  answer  fur  Ihe 
offence  under  the  excise  laws. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  29  Geo.  III.,  o.  S6,  s.  6, 
and  also  of  SO  Geo.  III.,  c  41,  s.  7,  no  person  coming  within 
the  description  of  a  hawker  or  pedlar  can  lawfully,  either 
by  opening  a  shop  and  exposing  goods  lo  sale  by  retail  in 
any  place  in  which  he  is  not  a  householder  or  resident,  or 
by  any  olber  meniiii,  sell  goods  either  by  himself  or  any 
other  person  by  outcry  or  euciiun,  under  a  penalty  of  SD/. 

It  is  further  provided  by  the  IHlh  section  of  lias  SU  Geo. 
III.,  c  41,  thai,  if  any  person  Bhall  forge  or  counterreit  any 
hawker's  or  pedlar's  licence,  or  travel  wilh,  or  produce,  or 
show  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  licence,  he  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  3UU/.  (Chittv's  Cummerciai  Law,  vol.  ii., 
p.  IG3;  Burn's /us/i'err,  tit.  'Hawkers.') 

PEDOMETEH,  the  name  of  an  instrument  by  whioh 
a  person  may  tell  what  space  of  ground  he  has  walked  or 
riihlen  over.  It  is  made  in  ibe  shape  of  a  small  watch,  and 
may  be  conveniently  carried  ill  the  waistcoat' pocket.  There 
have  been  several  instruments  of  different  coniiruction  in- 
vented for  this  purpose,  but  all  others  have  been  superseded 
by  that  invented  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Payne,  walch- 
maker.  of  Bond  Street. 

The  construction  will  easily  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  accompanying  diagrams :  fig.  1  is  a  front  view,  with 
the  dial-plate  removed,  lo  show  the  work*  beneath,  Uld 
flg.^K  back  view. 


Motion  is  eoromunieated  ftoin  the  traveller  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  pedometer  by -means  of  a  horiionlal  lever  L, 
lis-  '-,  which  is  furnished  wilh  •  weight  at  one  end  and  a 
pivoi  or  axis  at  the  other ;  under  the  lever  is  a  spring  8, 
nlueh  keem  the  lever  when  at  rest  close  up  to  ihe  regiilal- 
iiig  screw  R ;  this  spring  is  so  arrangeil  as  to  bv  unit  just 
^ulhcienlly  strong  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  lE\er  and 
to  prevent  its  ftlling  downwaids. 

WhM  Um  b«dj  Df  tha  timt*ll«r  it  nMd,  ttthw  by  tU 
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uprtne  of  his  foot  or  the  motion  of  his  horse,  the  lever  is  im- 
pelled downwunls  Ity  (he  jerk,  and  iinmcdtately  returned 
to  its  place  by  the  spring,  and  so  lon^;  as  the  nioiiuu  is  con- 
tinued the  lever  is  coiisktanily  in  a  stato  of  vibration.  Fixed 
on  the  axis.  X.  of  the  lever,  and  moving  with  it,  is  a  small 
ratchet-wheel,  A ;  beneath  this  is  another  and  larger  ratchet- 
wheel.  B,  which  fl:8  on  the  same  axis,  but  is  not  attached  to 
it.  These  t.vo  wheels  are  conucrted  together  by  a  ratchet 
or  pall,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  lever  falls,  buth 
wheels  are  moved  forward  one  or  more  teeth,  hut  when  the 
lever  risen  again  by  the  fo:ce  uf  the  spring,  S,  the  larger 
rachet-wh  el,  B,  is  held  stationary  by  the  ratchet  or  pall,  P. 
This  wheel,  B,  is  connected  with  a  series  of  toothed  wheels 
and  pinions,  C  D  Ei/tfir.  I.),  by  means  of  a  pinion,  F,  fixed 
on  its  under  surface.  The  centre  wheel.  E.  carries  a  hand 
or  index,  which  points  to  the  figures  upon  the  dial  plate  to 
denote  the  numbiT  of  miles  passed  over. 

The^e  instruments  are  generally  made  to  register  ten 
miles,  but  that  uf  course  depends  on  the  number  and  rela- 
tive size  of  the  wheels  between  the  lever  or  motive  power 
and  the  index  ;  by  placins;  an  extra  pinion  and  wheel  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  seconds  hand  of  a  watch,  and 
making  the  wheel  with  ten  times  the  number  of  teeth  con- 
tained in  the  pinion,  you  get  a  second  register,  which  will 
mark  one  division  for  every  ten  passed  over  by  the  larger 
index  hand;  the  pedometer  will  then  legister  a  hundred 
miles.  The  accuracy  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the 
proportion  which  the  vibrations  of  the  lever  bear  to  the  divi- 
sions on  the  dial-plate,  and  this  can  be  altered  by  the  small 
re>;ulating  screw,  R  {Jig.  2),  placed  above  the  lever. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  pedometer  should  be  carried  in 
such  a  position  that  the  lever  shall  be  always  as  near  as  pos- 
sible horizontal :  fur  this  puri>ose  a  small  hook,  II,  is  placed 
on  the  pendant  or  handle,  by  which  the  instrument  may 
be  suspended  in  the  pocket. 

With  a  slight  difl'erence  of  construction,  this  pedometer 
may  be  adapted  to  carriage  travelling.  For  that  purpose 
the  lever  must  hang  ])erpendicularly,  and  it  does  not  re- 

?|uii-e  any  regulating  screw,  but  may  vibrate  backwards  and 
orwardH  like  a  common  pendulum :  this  is  rendered  requi- 
site on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  carriage  being  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  body  of  a  horseman  or  pe- 
destrian, the  former  being  backwards  and  forwards,  while 
the  latter  is  upwards  and  downwards. 

The  works  of  the  i)edometer  may  be  attaclied  to  a  watch, 
the  index  being  placed  in  the  dial-plate,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  a  second's  hand. 

PKDUM.      [PKCTINID.K] 

PEDUNCLE  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  is  called  the 
stalk  of  the  flower;  it  is  nut  however,  like  the  petiole  with 
respect  to  the  leaf,  a  com|K>nent  part  of  the  flower,  but  is 
in  reality  a  branch,  usually  of  an  ephemeial  nature,  and 
consisting  of  a  single  internode  or  of  several ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  bears  bracts,  which  indicate  the  station  of  the  nodes, 
and  which  occasionally  produce  other  branches  fiom  their 
axils ;  when  this  happens,  such  secondary  brandies  are 
named  pedicels.  The  naked  scape  of  botanists,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  hyacinth,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  peduncle 
which  rises  immediately  from  the  bulb,  and  who^e  first 
internode  i<  exceedingly  lonpf. 

PEEBLESSHIRE,  or  TWEEDDALE.acounty  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  by  Edinburghshire,  on  the  south 
by  the  shires  of  Selkirk  and  Dumfries,  on  the  east  by  those 
of  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  west  bv  I^narkshire. 
It  is  siluatwl  between  55*  24'  and  55**  50'  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween  2*  45'  and  3**  33' W.  long.  Its  preate*,  length  from 
north  to  south  is  30  miles,  and  greatest  widtu  from  east  to 
west  rather  less  than  22  miles.  The  area  has  been  variously 
computed  at  25 1 ,320  acres  ( Armstrong,  Companion  to  Scotch 
Atlas),  229,778  acres  (Findlater,  View  of  the  AsricuUure  qf 
Peebles),  find  241,185  acres  (AVfr  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland),  the  differences  between  which  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  that  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county  in  some  parts  is  very  irregular  and  ill- 
defined,  particularly  the  south-eastern  portion,  where  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  considerable  tract  of  country  belongs  to 
Ibis  county  or  to  Selkirkshire. 

The  general  elevation  of  Peeblesshire  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  county  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  least  elevated 
part  \\\  the  county  is  near  where  the  Tweed  crosses  the 
eastern  boundary,  which  is  between  400  and  500  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  most  mountainous  parts  extend  from 
the  south-east  to  the  souih-westeru  extremities  of  the  county, 


including  the  sources  of  the  Clyde,  the  Tweed. 
Annan,  the  courses  of  which  rivers  indicate  a  |:e: 
chne  in  the  surface  of  the  lowlands  from  this  pa 
country.  The  only  habitations  to  be  seen  throutr 
dismal  mountain-range  are  the  shepherdV  coiiace 
number  and  widely  hcattcred.  On  the  nurih-ri 
ridge  of  mountains  separates  this  county  frti*n  I'M 
shire;  and  on  the  norttiwest  it  is  separated  from 
county  by  the  Pentlund  11  ills, among  which  ihe  N 
the  Leith  Water.  theMedwin  (atributar)  of  tlie  CI 
the  Lyne  (a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  which  gives 
the  town  and  parish  of  Linton),  have  their  rue. 
cipal  elevations  arc  Cultcrfell  and  Cardon.  in  the  pi 
Kilbucho  and  Glenliolm,  the  summits  of  each  of  i 
more  than  2400  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  Doliarh 
feet,  according  to  Armstrong),  in  the  parisfa  of . 
whence  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  LMbiai 
wiekshire,  and  the  English  borders ;  Ileirs  Oc 
feet,  according  to  the  same  authoriiv),  in  the  i^ 
Kirkeird ;  and  Hartfell  (2G35  feet )  ancl  Broadlaw  lit 
in  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir.  The  hills  and  mom 
the  last- mentioned  pan^h  afford  good  pasturage  1 
and  black  cattle ;  and  they  are  of  such  easy  an 
the  peat  upon  their  summits,  whence  the  cotii 
supplied,  is  brought  down  in  common  carta. 

Tlie  Tweed,  the  only  river  of  the  county,  taka 
Arom  a  spring  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  T*c 
situated  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  upon  the  < 
from  whose  base  issue  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Am 
course  within  the  county  is  north  east  by  north 
reaches  the  town  of  Peebles,  after  which  its  courw 
due  east,  crossing  the  northern  parts  of  the  countL: 
kirk  and  Roxburgh ;  and  after  separating  Ben 
from  Northumberland,  it  falls  in :o«the  German  Oce 
half  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  about 
from  its  source.  In  the  first  20  milesof  its  course  it 
through  a  height  of  1000  feet.  It  is  remarked  m  t 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.'  that  so  long  as  i 
flows  in  a  north  cast  directiun,  the  hiTIs  on  both 
equally  healthy  fur  sheep-pasture,  and  the  d:sei! 
'  illness*  is  almost  unknown;  but  ^o  soon  a»  it 
easterly  direction,  the  sheep  on  the  ri^ht  biak  becc 
ject  to  that  disease,  and  also  to  what  is  called  *Ioa 
to  an  extent  tenfold  g.ca:er  than  what  takes  phr 
those  on  the  hills  of  the  left  bank,  which  have  asou 
pect.  The  numerous  ri^  ulets  which  intcneci  thee 
all  tributaries  of  the  Tweed.  Tlie  chief  of  tlicse  are  l 
alieady  mentioned ;  the  Peebles  or  Eddlesione«  ml 
into  the  Tweed  at  the  town  of  Peebles ;  the  Lri 
Manner;  and  the  Quair,  which  la^t  falls  into  u 
near  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair.  From  the  I 
ractcr  of  the  countiy  through  which  they  How,  tbi 
are  subject  to  sudden  inunduti..u.s  wliirli  sometime^ 
considerable  injury  to  the  adjoining  lauds.  W^x 
streams,  and  particularly  the  Manner,  contain,  di 
season,  both  salmon  and  trout.  Eddlesione  Lixrh  i 
lake  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county,  from  y 
South  Esk  takes  its  rise.  It  ahuunds  wiih  pike,  pi 
eels,  and  is  the  resort  of  large  tlocka  of  wild  fiii 
summer. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pari>hes  situated  on 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  the  county  is  well  intersected 
which,  though  inconveniently  narrow,  are  f<»r  tlic 
kept  in  good  repair.  The  |  rincipal  are  thoae  t^j 
Edinburgh  and  Miifrat,and  Ijinaikaiid  Kelko.  11 
enters  the' southern  part  of  the  county  near  the 
the  Tweed,  and  winds  through  the  valley  of  that 
a  single  line  for  about  15  miles,  when  it  separates 
branches,  one  passing  through  Broughion,  the  otI*.ci 
Eddlestone,  which  again  meet  upon  the  b.Mdrrs 
burghshire.  The  road  from  Lanark  to  Kelso,  whi 
means  of  communication  with  Glasgow,  CiOrses  the 
part  of  the  county  from  north-west  to  m>u:h  east, 
through  the  town  of  Peebles.  The  tolls  of  the  c 
1834  were  let  for  3351/.,  including  the  tumvfJ 
by  the  post-ofHco  for  the  mail  coaches. 

llie  climate  is  keen,  but  leu  severe  than  that  < 
burgh.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Twevdai 
most  ele\*ated  parish  in  the  county,  was  45^  in  l^ 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  town  of  FVeb:« 
is  535  feet  above  the  sea- level,  is  211*2  inch«»  in  • 
and  29  inches  in  winter;  and  the  indicatiousora  la. 
kept  at  the  same  place,  upon  an  average  of  MVtn  jc 
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m  annual  fall  of  2G'75  inches.    The  fogs  so  often  met 
jrith  in  the  Lothians  seldom  extend  into  this  county. 

Tlie  prevailing  rock  is  whinstone,  of  which  there  are  some 
jxcellent  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Peebles, 
md  from  which  the  town  has  been  chiefly  built ;  but  that 
vhich  is  found  in  other  parts  is,  from  its  laminated  struc- 
ure,  un^uilable  for  building.  This  whinstone,  as  it  is  com- 
nonly  calle<l,  is  a  coarse  argillaceous  schist,  the  grauwacke 
>f  mineraloc^ists.  In  this  county,  in  its  simplest  state,  it  is 
I  fine  clay-slate,  of  a  dark  lead-colour,  some  of  it  so  lami- 
lated  as  to  afford  roofing-slate.  In  the  parish  of  Stoboit  has 
)cen  worked  for  that  purpose  for  a  Icng  period.  Another 
tort  is  a  fine  grauwacke  slate  consisting  of  an  argillaceous 
>ase  intermixed  with  sand  and  mica.  In  a  still  coarser  state 
t  contains  quartz  gravel.  White  and  red  freestone  are 
rommon  in  the*north,  and  both  coal  and  limestone  have  long 
jeen  wrought  at  Carlops,  in  the  parish  of  Linton.  The 
tillage  of  Innerleithen  is  now  much  frequented  on  account 
}f  the  water  of  a  spring  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
[he  cure  of  old  wounds,  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  other 
wmplaints.  Within  a  few  years,  Lord  Traquair,  the 
proprietor  of  the  village,  has  erected  a  neat  and  commo- 
lious  building  whence  the  waters  are  now  supplied  to  the 
r  is  i  tors. 

Of  the  241,185  acres  which,  according  to  the* New  Statis- 
tical Account,*  constitute  the  area  of  the  county,  the  portion 
under  cultivation,  or  occasionally  cultivated,  does  not  exceed 
34.762  acres,  or  not  quite  one-seventh.  Of  that  which  is 
Qevcr  cultivated,  not  more  than  8349  acres  are  supposed  sus- 
cepi  ible  of  cull  ivalion ;  and  there  are  6755  acres  of  underwood, 
[n  the  united  parishes  of  Broughton,  Glenholm,  and  Kil- 
bucho,  where  one-fourth  of  the  entire  surface  is  under  the 
plough,  the  value  of  the  arable  land  averages  25*.  per  acre 
(Scotch  acre,  we  suppose).  In  breaking  up  the  lea  or  pas- 
ture-ground which  has  lain  for  some  seasons,  the  rotation 
of  crops  is:—*  1st,  oats  or  peas;  2nd,  turnips  or  potatoes; 
3rd,  barley,  amonp  which  rye-grass  and  clover-seeds  are 
iown  ;  4th,  hay.*  The  land  then  remains  in  pasture  for  a 
few  years,  or  a  fresh  rotation  commences.  *  Leases  are 
generally  granted  for  nineteen  years,  but  farms  purely  of 
the  store  kind  are  let  for  fourteen  years  only.  The  chief 
hinderances  to  improvement  are,  the  non-residence  of  the 
proprietors;  the  distance  from  markets,  coal,  and  lime;  and 
to  these  may  be  added  strict  entails,  which  fetter  both  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.*  (New  Statist.  Ace,  p.  92.)  En- 
closures and  planting  arc  on  the  increase,  and  improvements 
in  agriculture  meet  with  ready  adoption.  The  buildings  upon 
most  of  the  farms  of  any  importance  have  been  entirely 
renovated  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  black-faced 
sheep  were  exclusively  reared  till  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  Since  then  the  Cheviot  breed  has 
been  introduced,  and  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  even  in 
the  most  exposed  situations  their  number  now  exceeds  that 
of  the  other  kind.  The  practice  of  smearing  the  sheep 
vitli  grease  is  still  general ;  but  instead  of  tar,  which  was 
formerly  employed,  train  or  cocoa-nut  oil  is  usually  substi- 
tuted. It  prevents  the  wet  penetrating  to  the  skins  of  the 
inimal,  and  is  supposed  also  to  increase  the  quality  of  the 
i^ool.  The  arable  farms  vary  in  extent  from  40  to  200 
teres ;  the  sheep  farms  from  600  to  4000  acres.  (Findlater, 
).  31.)  The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  in  1834 
ras  estimated  at  102,060. 

The  county  is  divided  into  sixteen  parishes,  the  aggre- 
jate  population  of  which,  in  1831,  was  10,578  persons, 
rhesc  were  distributed  among  2072  families,  of  whom 
'36  were  employed   in   agriculture,  666   in  trade,  manu- 

tures,  and  handicraft,  and  670  were  not  included  in 
iiose  two  classes.  The  inhabitants  generally  are  now  said 
o  be  distinguished  for  neatness  and  cleanliness,  both  in  their 
louses  and  persons,  though  formerly  it  was  far  otherwise. 

From  the  summary  of  the  returns  relative  to  the  state  of 
iducation  in  Scotland  in  1834,  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1837,  it  appears  that,  allowing  for 
lefective  returns,  the  number  of  children  in  the  county 
jnder  five  years  of  age  who  had  been  already  taught  or 
vcTc  then  lcarnin<x  to  read,  was  96;  of  those  between  five 
md  fifteen  years  ali;^^ady  taught  or  then  learnine  to  read,  the 

iniber  was  184\  or  rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
lumber  of  children  between  those  ages;  and  of  those  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen  already  taught  or  then  learning  to 
»rite.  the  number  was  1109.  There  were  in  all  sixteen 
parochial  schools,  conducted  by  17  instructors.  The  greatest 
number  attending  these  schools  during  the  half-year  end- 
P.  C,  No.  1085. 


ing  Lady-day,  1834.  was  467  ooys  and  391  girls;  and  the 
least  number  during  the  same  period  was  305  boys  and 
239  girls.  The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  parish  school- 
masters in  the  year  ending  with  Lady-day,  1834,  amounted 
to  853/.  8«.  Sd.,  and  consisted  of— salaries,  494/.  3s.  \0d.; 
school  fees,  290/.  17*.  3d.;  other  emoluments  68/.  7s.  7d. 
There  were  also  14  non-parochial  schools,  conducted  by  17 
instructors,  and  attended  by  from  667  to  685  children. 

The  only  antiquities  of  the  county  are  the  ruins  of  castles 
or  towers,  erected  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  and  its 
tributaries  to  frustrate  the  inroads  of  the  English.  The 
walls  were  of  whinstone,  strongly  cemented,  and  varied 
from  eight  to  eleven  feet  in  thickness.  One  of  these, 
the  castle  of  Needpath,  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  during  the  conflict  between  Charles  II.  and 
Cromwell  made  a  very  stout  resistance  against  the  forces  of 
the  latter.  Another,  in  the  parish  of  Broughton,  is  called, 
for  reasons  unknown,  the  Castle  of  Macbeth. 

Peebles,  the  county  town,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a 
valley  on  the  northern  or  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Eddlestone  Water  with  that  river.  It  is 
20  miles  due  south  from  Edinburgh  and  42  east  by  south 
from  Glasgow.  From  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  and 
its  vicinity  to  Edinburgh,  it  became  at  an  early  period  the 
summer  residence  and  place  of  rural  amusement  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  and  particularly  of  Alexander  III.,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  centur}*.  This  king  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  cross-kirk,  now  a 
small  ruin,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  a  Scottish  bishop,  who 
8ufl*ercd  martyrdom  during  the  persecution  of  Maximian 
(A.D.  300),  and  whose  bones  were  believed  to  have  been 
found  upon  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  church. 
To  this  church  was  attached  a  monastery  of  red  friars, 
which  was  suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  After  the 
battle  of  Nevill-cross  (1346),  in  which  David  II.  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  the  town  of  Peebles  con- 
tributed largely  towards  nis  ransom,  in  consideration  of 
which  he,  in  1367,  created  it  a  royal  burgh.  In  virtue 
of  this  title  it  afterwards  returned  a  member  to  parlia- 
ment, in  union  with  the  burghs  of  Lanark.  Linlithgow,  and 
Selkirk,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
Act  its  elective  franchise  is  merged  into  that  of  the  county. 
The  county  has  returned  one  member  since  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  Tlie  town  was  exclusively  situated  to 
the  westward  of  the  Eddlestone  till  1545,  when,  having 
been  burnt  by  the  English,  a  new  town  was  commencea 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  gates, 
which  latter  were  standing  in  1707.  The  revenue  of  the 
burgh,  consisting  chiefly  of  rents,  amounts  to  about  643/. 
annually.  The  annual  expenditure  is  something  less. 
There  is  however  a  debt,  which  in  1833  amounted  to  5426/. 
A  provost,  two  bailif&,  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  twelve 
councillors  constitute  the  town-council.  The  parish  church, 
a  substantial  stone  building,  was  erected  in  1 784.  St.  An- 
drew's Cathedral,  which  was  formerly  used  as  the  parish 
church,  but  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  now  standing, 
was  a  very  elegant  edifice.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  Joceline,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  1 199. 
It  was  converted  into  a  stable  by  Crom well's  soldiers,  by 
whom  also  the  roof  was  demolished. 

The  bridge,  which  here  crosses  the  Tweed,  consists  of 
five  stone  arches  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  three 
smaller  arches  on  dry  ground,  for  carrying  off  the  water 
when  the  river  overflows  its  banks.  Till  1834  its  width  did 
not  exceed  74  feet.  Since  then  it  has  been  widened  to  22 
feet,  at  an  expense  of  1000/.  Four  fairs  are  held  annually 
for  the  hiring  of  servants  and  the  sale  of  cattle.  The 
population  of  the  burgh  and  parish  of  Peebles,  in  1831,  was 
2750. 

{New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Findlater's  Ac- 
count qf  the  Agriculture  qf  Peeblesshire,  8vo.,  Edinb., 
1802  ;  Pennecuik's  Description  qfTweeddale,  4to.,  Edinb., 
1715;  Grose's  Antiquities  iff  Scotland,  4to.,  London, 
1791  ;  Forsyth's  Beauties  of  Scotland;  Parliamentary 
Papers,  &c.) 

PEELE.    [Man,  Islk  of.] 

PEERS  OF  THE  REALM  are  persons  in  whom  in- 
here certain  high  dignities  with  privileges  appurtenant 
Without  meaning  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  lords 
spiritual  are  in  strictness  of  speech  peers  of  the  realm,  the 
persons  who  fall  under  this  description  are  the  dukes,  mar- 
quesses, earls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  and  this  without  refer 
ence   to  the  accident  of  age,  an  earl   being  as  much  a 
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]:c('r  of  t]i(>  ri"i1in,  thouuli  n  iiuiior,  aivl  consequently  not  I  might  not  be  expedient  tliatthc  ranks  of  the  house  of 
n(l!iii>ti1»1i>    to    "^itnii*    lit'   till.'  hii;l)  pri\ileges  uf  liis  ordtT.  '  sIiduM  he  replenished  by  iH:r«un:t  who  are  crcalvd  yixn  it 
Jji'lii'>  iiiav  ul-  » ill  riMtain  fiiM^  hv  ni'iTi'Sses  of  tho  realm    their  lives  <»iilv. 

in  ilirir  MAii  ri;:ht,  as  li\  rnatioD.fir  n>  iiihcriturs  of  baronies  It  has  iiol  ni  i  frequent  ly  bap|K'ned  that  the  cruvn  ka 
\\hi«-h  fli'-ri'nti  t)  lu'iis  jLii'Mural.  The  wives  of  peers  are  granied  the  dignity  of  the  |>ecra'rEe  to  a  f  er»jn,  v.lfa  nh 
pireri'^^rs  '/f  I  lit-  realm,  and  i:iititled,  iii  entisequence  of  the  inamder  to  the  teniale  issue  or  to  llie  fi-inalc  kii;d:c.'«l  cf  iki 
rank,  to  e.-rlain  privile^^es.  grantee  and  their  heirs,  as  in  the  case  iif  the  Nelson  p0v. 

IJi.der  the  >evei-al  ariH'les  DrKK,  Marquis.  Earl,  Vis-  '  a^o.  In  these  eaM>s  it  has  genctally  hap;  eiiefi  ciilitr  Uai 
COUNT,  and  e^peeially  Hauon,  will  he  found  certain  observa-  {  the  party  had  n->  male  is>uc  to  inherit,  and  that  ibe  utber 
lions ])ertannn^ to e:uh distinct  order  of neers.  Onthereinole  '  males  of  the  laniily  were  also  With«jut  majc  issui*.  lT  ihiS 
orii^iii  <if  ihi^  order  of  persons,  and  (»f  the  privile;>es  belong-  there  wa>  already  a  dignity  inherituble  by  the  male  brir  J 
in^  to  It, especially  that  ^real  privilege  uf  havin;^  a  huii>e,  in  the  party  i  n  whom  a  new  dignity  was  CL^nfcrrtd  to  di!«0Md 
which,  in  conciinenee  wiih  the  spiritual  lords,  Ihey  consider    to  his  female  i^sue. 

every  ]>ropo>:il  for  :iny  change  in  the  laws  and  cviNioins  of  The  peers  who  p«)sse.->s  what  arc  called  baronies  m  fee  in 
the  n  aim.  and  liave  an  atrninative  (jr  a  negative  voice  re-  the  de^cendMnts  and  representatives  uf  reruin  uJd  fiiniijes 
spe<  tin.;  it,  and  of  bem^  also  the  supreme  court  of  judica-  for  the  must  part  long  ago  extinct  in  the  nair  line,  but 
tuie  hi-toie  whom  appeal  may  he  made  from  the  judgment  ;  which  had  in  their  day  summons  to  parliament  i»  pcm 
of  neaily  all  inferior  courts,  great  obscurity  nrsts  ;  as  it  <  and  whose  diunity  it  has  been  a^sumetl  d^^cuaAied  hke  a 
dues  ajs.)  on  the  whole  of  the  early  Cvuistitutiun  and  his-  !  tenement  to  a  daughter,  if  only  one  daughter  and  beir,  «r 
tory  of  Pai  liameiit,  of  which  the  ])eers  form  so  eminent  a  ■  to  a  number  of  d.ui'^hters  as  coheir^,  muen  there  vis  at 
l»art.  [Paui.i  vmknt]  The  report*  of  the  committee  of  son.  This  principle  has  been  <o  often  re«f>^nkscd,  thai 
the  house  of  pt  i;rs,  wiiich  sat  during  several  parliaments  j  it  may  be  rei^arded  as  a  pait  of  the  constiiulU'n  of  tht 
ahout  tlie)eai>  ISI7,  I'-'l  ^  and  lsl9,  on  the  dignity  of  a,  peerage,  and  in  virtue  of  it.  if  A.  die  seisctl  of  a  bamj 
pci  r  of  the  realm,  contain  a  great  amount  of  informatio!!  on  in  fee,  leaving  H.  a  daughter  and  only  chdd  and  M.  a 
the-i>  t<  pics,  hut  leave  undecided  M)me  of  the  greater  and  brother,  the  dii^nity  shall  inheie  in  H.  ia  preliycBce  la 
more  impitrt:iiii  (|U(.'.stions  eonnectdl  with  it.  '  M.,  and  shall  di'>cend  iii  the  death  of  B.  tu  her  ridnt  mm. 

It  seem-  howfVv.r  now  to  be  clearly  established,  as  a  part  ,  In  case  A.,  instead  of  leavin;^  1).  his  only  dauj^birr.  Van 
of  the  laws  and  constitution  uf  thu  realm,  that  every  peer,  ;  several  daughters,  B.,  C,  D.,  6cc.  and  no  sun.  the  digul| 
beiiu  of  i'lill  age  and  of  Miund  mind,  is  entitled  to  take  his  j  shall  not  go  to  M..  hut  among  ihe  daughters:  azid  wmm 
seat  in  tlie  holl^ei)f  peeii^  ancl  to  share  in  all  the  deliberations  .  it  is  impartiei]  able,  it  is  in  a  manner  lusi  as  long  asihM 
and  determinations  of  that  a->>einbly  :  and  that  he  has  pri  '  dau^hter.-.  or  i->ue  from  more  than  (»ne  of  them,  eiisL  M 
\ih'ge  (pi  rhaps  ni»t  very  ilistiuctly  defined)  of  access  to  the  '  should  those  daughters  die  with  only  one  uf  tbvm  ba^iO^MI 
per>i)n  of  the  kin^  or  (^neen  regnant  to  advi>e  concerning  i^sue,  and  that  issue  u  son.  he  ^hall  inherit  un  ihedcsakrf 
an\  m.iMei-  touching  the  atVnir^  of  the  realm.  These  are  his  aunts.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  dii^nity  of  apMf 
greit  and  eminent  ])riviKt:i'>,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  ;  of  the  realm  being  ///  ufht/nncv:  it  isdivided  amung  ic«tnl 
other-i  wiiicii  illustrate  the  great  (ron^ecinence  and  defer-  I  persons,  not  one  of  whom  {Kissesning  il  «1i«<I1t,  none  of 
ehce  wiiii-h  the  con>!ituii>in  iT  Kngland  all<.ws  to  the  i  them  can  therefore  enjoy  it.  [Parceners]  Bui  ibcavn 
]),,s.<'^..>i-»  of  iliis  dii^nity.  If  chained  with  any  crime,  i  posse^^es  the  iiowcr  of  determining  the  a Wyancv,  thai  a^d 
t]i.->  ^\.a\\  not  be  sulijeet  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  hut  may  declare  its  pleasure  that  some  one  of  the  daughitfik « 
the  truth  >h;iU  he  examiiud  hy  the  peers  themselves;  the  eldest  male  representative  of  Sf>me  uneuf  the  daugbto^ 
they  slmll  not  1-v'  arretted  in  civil  eases;  a  ))eer*s  atlirmation  shall  p()>se!ts  the  dignity,  as  would  have  been  the  ease  bai 
on  hun  lur  i^  M.tmetimes  accepted  where  in  ordinary  cashes  an  then;  been  a  single  daughter  only;  and  incase  of  as 
oath  if«  iv<|i;ired  :  and  scandals  concerning  them  are  pecu-  j  heir  thus  entering  into  p<ts>ession  uf  the  ilignit},bc  shail 
liail\  punished.  i  take  that  precedence  among  the  barons  in  ihc  ho«e  «l 


It  is  n  »w  aUo  clearly  CNtabJished  that  the  crown  may  at 
its  pleasure  creali'  a  peer,  that  is.  advance  any  person  to 
the  dignity,  and  to  any  on.'  of  the  five  orders  ;  hut  that  when 
«uu'e  advaiii'i  il  tlii.- jU't-r  cannot  he  deprived  of  the  diiiuity 
!«.■  any  of  ihe  ]irivilege«.  conned e,l  wi;h  il,  except  on  tbr- 
feitiuc  o['  the  di-iiity  in  due  course  of  law,  and  the  dignity 


peers  which  beltm^jed  to  the  family  of  whom  be  is  the  ft- 
preseiitative.  A  female  who  is  only  a  euhcir  uf  a cuWir 
may  al.M)  have  the  abeyance  determined  in  her  faiea;tt 
was  lately  the  case  with  Mrs.  Russell,  now  barnneis  Ik 
(.'liflford.  It  is  out  of  this  privilege  of  the  irovn  itet 
the  i;eera'.re  cases  ari->e  of  which  there  arc  Mime  beLnthi 


must  (le-e,M(],  on  his  death,  to  others  (as  long  as  there  aw    house  of  lords  in  almost  every  session  uf  parluuKnL   A 


p>  r'o:i>  within  the  limit. ition  of  the  giant),  with  all  the  pri- 
\ih  ^e-«  a)  purlenmt  to  u,  n>ually  to  lli.;  eldest  >on,  and  the 
I'M- ..♦  -.tiufihal  eldest  si>n  in  perpetual  succession,  ami  so  on, 
Kei-i'iMg  to  ihe  t  hlest  male  lepresentative  of  the  original 
;;r.:ii:ie.     Souie    •Kvi.ilion   f:om  this   lule  of  descent  how- 


ex  t  ,•  |,:i-  in'caMioiiall)  occurred,  spceiiil  clau>es  havini;  U'en     into  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  ccnturv.  i»  lo  be  na^ 


party  sees  reason  to  think  that  tho  crown  luay  kie  indacvd 
to  determine  a  certain  abeyance  in  his  favour,  xf  be  at 
only  prove  that  he  is  the  representative  of  one  of  lhti» 
heirs.  This  proof,  which  is  often  a  troublesome  ani  a- 
poiisive  prorecs,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  necessary  togobick 


.  .11  years  I 

;;'•■  >-ii'-  ol  III.  -.  !Mn«l  ni  liiia^i'  wf  ilu*  <luke  should  succeed  yielded  to  the  leastmablc  rer|uesl.     In  fact,  withuul  ih^  8 

If  llii-  'i:;.'!!!!)   ill  pri  leicii'c  to  lhe.-«'.nofa  ft>rmer  marria«;e.  a  «'ountry  hke  ours,  where  lands  oftt-n  descend  fr  fruiit 

Ihh  juiialiy,  and  |:erliap>  uni\ir>ally  lor  the  two  last  ci-n-  heirs  it  WuuM    he   diflicult  to  maintain  a   really  aatJKS 
i'..i.f..  liii-  il-  ..-  lit  ul"  a  diu'tiity  (ea.-vs  of  haronies  in   lee,  as  \  nolnlitv. 

iM'  »  :.:i  ...■:    1.  ■    iMi;  now  i-n-  :i  nioiiu'iil ex<luded)  has  been  Miiny  of  the  peers  who  bebm^  to  the   higher  oidtss  if 

'  '  ■'  '■  '    ir  *'i'  the  l)".H..il  jil'  ihe  |  er>on  on^inally  ii'^hihty  have  h. ironies  in  fee  inherent  in  iht-m:  Milhattf 


!'  » 
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'..e     \\i:!i    rt-nruiiders  to  the    iie\i    male  i  A.,  one  i»l'  them,  die,  lea\ing  a  daughter   tHiiu  an  M 
1   (<r   :<:.tndr.(:ii>  v.      'I'heie  is  an   iii^tanr'e  !  ciiil  1,  and  a   hruiher.  iln*  brother  hhnll   lake  tlie  >u| 


''   ■^'   "'   '-     '*  '•  •   "■    r:>ui<ii.(.iii  I.       iiit'ie  IS  an   iii^ianr'e  i  eon  i,  ann  a   lo'diner,  im*  nroiner  hnnii   lake  tlie  >u| 
■  '  ,'■'",'■    "    '  '    ^  •!   I'   "    1-    '  i"   i  di^Miy   of   |-irr   if  t:.e  '  lill.-.  and  ll:e  l•a:^•n\  dcM-i-iiii  to  the  dauirhttr  and  li<c  i 


.1 
1,)  .' 


•  .   lo  ;'.    1 .  r-.i>n    i  j  i/.i-a*.)  an-l  ilio  h-:r>  ,  ot"  her  1m  .li.     An  ehK-.t   m.h  uf  a  jner  enj-airg  a 
'..!i   :i  :.i:'.iiiil.-i  ;■»  .i  1  roihir  ainl  iho  luns  "  a:id  a  >..priii)r  di;»nit\  i^  s  •iii'tinic»  called  to  the  hw^^a 
*'=  ■  ■'  '■>'  ■    '  '    rei-n.nd^r   i  .  .me   -aIio   vv;i..  :in  ilh-  j  j^eer-  in   h.s  lather's  hanmy.     When  this  i*  dnne,  il  »fc» 

.'■/  •/  '  '  I  I'll'  I  "f  tl.e  L".. Ill  lei',  and  tijrr.  lore,  lii  I  writ  ..f  -.ummiins  v\iib..ut  a' patent  of  cieat.on  (it  net  b<*i 

''■  ■    -•       '  '  '■'    ■  ^^^.  '  =  "'  "f  5 In-  1)1' khI  .,f  \Uc  iM-anteo  ami  tl.e     in  fwt  a  eioaii-m  of  a  new  dunit>,  but  only  in  ■niiri|»U' 
'  'i'\'    '.',=■"  '*'"'>•.  :  I'f  'he  >on's  pvh.-'.>>i..n  of  iti,  and  this  is  the  case  aim  aha 

'••■    ■'■   •  -^  '•■■  :-  at  tiie  ].ha-i:re  of  ihe  «-:-own   that  thoe  |  a  h:iri»My  is  t:ilxen  out  ufaU*yance. 

■  -'■r:-::  i!e.  i'  i-  1.  .1  Miipi.Mn^'  ihat  v..rieiy  >h-'ul.l  ;  Thus"  ihe  K.  it;!  i>h  pt.ri  ion' of  the  house  of  peers,  oc  ha«i 
•  ■'  'I''  >"■'■•■•'"  *^h:'!i  •.!.'.■  TLiiwn  ha>  di-elaietl  i\<  '  of  1  •.•!-,  l.ir  lho\  are  terms  useil  in  ]irert.<»<flv  the  .«arae  mAS. 
i:  '■  ■:  :•:.  '■  \  '-'■•.'!■  ::  li  ■lillle  i!-...Iiieil.]t.  t"  rdeviiiLHi.  .  an-  liu-  |..id^  ^pnitunl,  that  i-,  the  arehbishi'ps  and  ks^ 
■  *■■■'  "  ■  -  ■  •■■'ii:-e.  Tl!-  jMiiii-  I.  ..1  v,.|iu.  niii»or:aiice,  I  ;mi'1  li.o  l.ir«ls  lemii-iral,  mIi.i  are  i»f  une  of  the  fin*  uf*^ 
s  ::  -.    i:.e  ....■  -:.  mi  i-  Iioiii   I  line  t-.   Inn-'  r.i.j-ed,  w:ielrirr  it  '  ilhoiigh  many  ul"  llie  dukes  pussesiS  digiiilies  of  ibe  f-** 
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r  kinds  also,  atid  tlioir  ancestors  may  have  long  bad 
II  ilint  lii>i]sc  in  (Ikisu  inr<itior  dignities  before  tlie 
was  laiiod  lo  ihf  dukedom),  niid  theso  are  eilher  per- 
ho  ii:i\c  Won  rcoaiud  [loers  by  ihe  crown,  who  bave 
dmill.d  into  Ihc  pti'riijje  by  favour  of  the  crown  in 
of  (he  do  lor  111  ilia  t  ill  ti  of  an  abeyance,  or  who  have  in- 
I   ilic  iligiiily  from   sonic  ancestor  on  whom  it  had 

fulloat  informatinn  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
liiigical  piu'l  of  thissiibji'ct  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
siiflhc  (.'onimillvo  of  the  House  of  Lords  be fom  re- 
in. Btdjjraiihical  arcunnts  of  Ihe  more  eminent  of  the 
<  u'hii  have  j]0:iEC58ed  ihe-'u  dignities  are  to  be  found  in 
ry  valuable  book,  Dii^dale's  'Baronage  of  England.' 
■•,  Arllnir  Collins,  a  I^indun  bookseller,  published  in 
e  volume  an  account  of  the  poors  then  existing  and 
iici'^lors.  a  ivork  of  great  merit.  The  demand  for  it 
1  111  luive  been  great,  as  it  was  fullowed  by  other  edi- 
.  iiiiici;  sncre^slon.  It  assumed  a  higher  character 
I.  uU(!n  it  appeared  in  fuurhandsome octavo vulumen, 
ddil s  liavin;,'  been  made  to  evcrv  article.     From 

111  lie  iui[)i'uviiiiien(s  on  the  preceding,  and  each 
^  lip  ilio  stale  \>f  the  peerage  to  the  lime  when  the 

i.L^  printed.     TJio  best  of  these,   which  is  in    nine 

iici;ivii  voliinics,  was  published  under  the  superin- 
0  (if  Sir  EiTL'itaii  Bridges.     But  as  titles  become 

,  mid  eonsequeiilly  the  families  bearing  them  are 
of  the  pec rii ye  bonks,  those  who  wish  to  possess  a 

le  iK'cuiiiil  of  those  ominent  persons  must  procure 
f  lUe  earlier  editions  uf  the  work,  as  well  as  that 
leing  the  latest,  vill  fur  Ibe  most  part  be  called  the 
Tlieie   are    certain   minor    works    g'^'^S   'h"   8^' 

...I  .1  ...:i^  ^jf  ijij.  ,|i.j,.|_.|,(  Qf  the  dignities,  which  are 


e.i  11 


eiy  jen 


WIT.    [I' 

iANUM.  Iroin  P^gannn.  the  Greek  name  of  Rue, 
ti  three  k.iids  are  described  by  Dioscorides, — thegar- 
uKiui.inin.  and  the  wild.  The  la»t  is  said  tube  called 
Ciippudoeia  and  Galiilia,  and  by  some  harmala.  It 
kable  thai  oven  in  the  present  day  a  plant  is  found 
i>i't!i[jf  India,  ihe  Punjab,  and  Caubul,  which  is  called 
I  by  ilic  iialivus  of  the  ahovc  countries,  and  some- 
i!'1iii(;uished  in  India  by  the  name  of  Lahoovee  kaor- 
ilitaimfi  thai  it  was  inlnxluccd  from  the  direction  of 
The  I'ci'siuii  warks  on  materia  medica  in  uso  in 
,ve  iii'i/fc  as  its  Greek  name,  according  to  Dr.  Roytc 
.,  p.  I  jOi.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Ihe  plant  to 
[he^e  iiaiiK's  are  assigned  by  the  natives  of  the 
,  is  the  l^giiiiuiii  Iluriiiala  of  Uilanists,  a  fact  which 
lilt  lliu  inves ligations  ol  the  West  had  arrived  at  the 
>iK'lusii>ii  as  those  in  the  East  respecting  the  plant 
to  by  Giei^ian  authors;  and  this  enableit  ns  to  put 
itli  iiitUeresullMi.fsuch  investiealtons than  is  some- 
iiie.  The  plaul  which  is  cal leu  Syrian  Rue  in  gar- 
luiijjs  to  tile  natural  family  of  Rulaceie,  and  is  of 
ilvuu  III  any  liijht  soil.  The  seeds  which  were 
)-  in  ii.-e  in  ineil^rine  in  Europe  still  are  so  in  the 
il  are   iiui  jiu.ssi-tsed  of  any  peculiar  or  very  active 


i.\SL'S,  one  iif  llie  okl  foiistcllations,  colled  by 
iniMl  also  hv  Ilif;iiin>)  =imply  the  Horse.  The  my- 
al  .letonni^  of  l'i;;u9iis  (u  son,  it  was  said,  of  Ncp- 
ud  ilic  Cii^iiii  Medusa,  thuugh  iiow  with  such 
-.'  he  (Mine  lo  tie  a  liurre  is  nut  staled),  the  creator 
t^Hiiiiuiii  Ilipiioerene  at  uno  kick,  are  mure  than 

iiii<.>>iitii'eieil,  and  the  cnnslellalion  is  not  a  whole 
lii^I  Kill)  ihe  head,  fore  legs,  and  shoulders,  to 
a  {mil'  of  uinij-i  is  allacheil ;  nur  is  there  any 
I  near  ihe  plaee.  except  tliut  with  which  Aquarius 
I,,  ol  ilie  ii-lies.  The  fusure  of  Pt^BUs  ii  inverted, 
•\  bi'in^  fart  her  from  ihe  north  pole  than  the  body: 
^icllaiiuii  i:>  siirrouixled  by  Cygnus,  Equuleus,  Aqua- 
>f'es.  and  Andioiiied.-i.  There  arc  three  bright  stars, 
jrl^ab), ,!  (iir  Scheal),  y  (or  Algenib),  which  form  a 
uhr  ll;:iire  niili  a  Aiidromedie,  such  as  cannot  be 

[I  Mlieti  the  latter  coiislellaliun  is  known.  Mors- 
liiie  diaun  lliraugh  a  and  li  points  to  the  pole  star, 
;  which  pi'udiieed  passes  through  the  pointers  oftba 
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following  are  the  principal  stars:—' 


PEGU  was  a  century  ago  a  powerful  empire  in  the  pe- 
nsula  without  the  Gauges.  The  nation  which  established 
is  empire  is  called  Peguansby  the  Europeans,  and  Talam 
by  the  Birmans;  but  they  call  IbemseWes  Moan.  They  inha- 
bit the  low  country  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
irawaddy.  from  its  mouth  to  the  Galladyet  Mountains 
(from  16"  to  18°  30'  N.  lati),  and  from  Ihu  banks  of  llie 
Saluen  river  to  Ihe  mountains  of  Aracsn.  Havingatlained 
a  higher  degree  of  civiliialion  than  most  of  the  iieighhour- 
ing  nations,  they  exlended  their  conquests  northward  along 
the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  subjecled  the  Birmans: 
But  this  numcrotia  and  warlike  people  rose  against  them 
and  overlurned  their  empire.  Their  capita).  Pegu,  was 
taken  by  Alompra  in  1757, every  private  dwelling  was  rased 
lo  Ihe  ground,  and  all  the  inhabitants  dispuriied  or  led  into 
captivity.  The  lucccssori  of  Alompra  howcier  built  a  new 
town  on  the  same  tpot,  which  was  visited  in  1736  by  Col(»iel 
Symes.  The  extent  of  the  antient  town  was  accurately 
traced  by  Colonel  Symes  by  ihc  ruins  of  the  ditch  and  the 
surrounding  wall.  It  appeared  lo  have  been  a  quadrangle, 
each  side  measuring  a  mile  and  a  half.  Tlie  new  town 
occupied  about  one  Dalf  of  the  area  of  the  old  town,  and 
was  fenced  round  by  a  stockade  from  lU  to  12  feet  high;  on 
Ihe  north  and  east  sides  it  bordered  on  the  old  wall.  There 
was  th«n  only  one  main  street  running  cast  and  west, 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  smaller  streets.  The  streets 
were  spacious  and  well  paved  with  bricks,  wliich  the  ruins 
of  the  old  lown  plentifully  supplied.  On  each  side  of  the 
streets  was  a  drain  to  carry  otf  the  water.  The  houses, 
itecoidiDg  lo  tbe  custom  throughout  (he  Birmon  empire,  aro 
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raisc<l  cither  on  wooden  posts  or  bamboos  of  different 
heights,  according  to  the  size  of  the  building.  T\xekioum$, 
or  inunasteric*.  and  the  habitations  of  the  lugher  ranks,  arc 
UHimlly  elcvutud  six  ur  eight,  and  those  of  the  lower  classes 
firom  two  to  three  feet.  They  are  composed  wholly  of  bamboos  j 
and  mals,  or  sheathini;  boards,  and  indifiercnlly  thatched. 
No  brick  buildingsi  arc  permitted  to  be  erected,  except  those 
which  belong  to  the  kins;  or  are  dedicated  to  Gaudama.  It 
is  feared  that  if  the  people  were  allowed  to  build  brick  houses, 
they  might  erect  brick  furtitications,  and  thus  endanger  the 
security  of  the  state. 

The  numerous  temples  were  spared  when  Alompra  de- 
stroyed the  town.  The  most  famous  is  the  Shoe  Madou 
(the  Golden  Dwelling  of  the  God),  which  is  301  feet  high, 
and  consists  of  two  terraces  and  a  steeple.  The  lower  and 
grimtcr  terrace  is  about  10  feet  above  the  natural  level  of 
the  ground,  and  forms  nn  exact  paraHelogram.  The  upper 
or  lesser  terrace  is  similar  in  shape,  and  rises  about  '10  feet 
above  the  lower  terrace.  Each  side  of  the  lower  terrace  is 
1391  feet,  and  of  the  upper  6s4  feet.  The  terraces  are 
asTcnded  by  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  on  their  sides  are  the 
dwelliiiKS  of  the  rhuhaans,  or  priests,  made  of  boards  and 
covered  with  tiles.  The  steeple,  which  is  properly  called 
the  Shoe-Madou.  is  a  pyrainidul  building  cumtH)sed  of  brick 
and  mortar,  without  excavation  or  aperture  of  any  kind.  It 
is  octagonal  at  the  base  and  spiral  at  the  top.  Each  side  of 
the  base  measures  U\l  feet.  This  immense  breadth  dimi< 
nishes  abruptly,  and  the  whole  building  may  be  compared 
in  shai)C  to  a  speaking-trumpet.  A  great  variety  of  mould- 
ings and  ornaments  in  stucco  encircle  the  building  on  all 
sides,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a  tee,  or  umbrella  of 
o|>en  iron-work,  from  which  rises  a  rod  with  a  gilded  t)en- 
nant.  The  circumference  of  the  tee  is  56  feet.  Round  the 
lower  rim  of  it  are  hung  a  number  of  bells,  which,  when 
aifiiated  by  the  wind,  make  a  continual  jingling.  The  tee 
is  gilt.  All  the  le<iscr  )>agodas  of  the  town  are  ornamented 
with  umbrellas  of  similar  workmanship,  which  are  likewise 
encircled  by  small  bells. 

The  priests  inhabit  groves,  in  which  they  build  their 
kioums,  or  monasteries,  and  instruct  the  boys  in  reading, 
writing,  and  the  moral  and  religious  duties,  without  receiv- 
ing any  remuneration,  except  some  rice  or  other  necessaries. 
The  only  article  of  consequence  manufactured  at  Pegu  is 
silk  and  cotton  cloth,  which  the  women  weave  with  consi- 
derable skill ;  but  no  more  is  made  tliun  is  sutllcient  for 
home  consumption. 

This  town,  which  is  called  Bag6  by  the  natives,  is  situ- 
ated ab^>ut  1 7"  40'  N.  lat.  and  near  '.Mr  E.  long.,  and  is 
built  on  the  eastern  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  which, 
about  90  miles  below  the  town,  joins  the  eastern  or  Syrian 
branch   of  the  Irawaddv  about  3   miles  below   the   town 

m 

of  Rangoon.  The  tide  seems  to  ascend  in  the  Pegu  river 
to  the  town,  but  at  the  time  of  Symes*s  visit  it  had  no  com- 
merce. 

(Symes's  Account  qf  an  Embassy  to  the  Kingdom  qf 
Ava,) 

PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE.  The  *  strong  and  hard 
pain,*  which  is  denoted  by  these  words,  was  a  species  of 
torture  used  by  the  Eni^lish  law  to  compel  persons  to 
plead  when  charged  judicially  with  crimes  less  than 
treason,  but  amounting  to  felony.  It  was  applicable  when- 
ever the  accuse<l  stood  mute  on  his  arraimiment,  cither 
by  his  ri'fu&al  to  put  himself  U|x)n  the  ordinary  trial  by 
jury,  or  to  answer  at  all,  or  by  his  peremptorily  chal- 
lensfing  more  than  twenty  jurors,  which  was  a  contu- 
macy e<iuivalent  in  construction  of  law  to  actually  standing 
mute.  This  pnx'eeding  differed  essentially  from  the 
'nu»»stio*  in  the  Roman  law,  and  the  torture  which  gene- 
rally prevailed  in  Europe,  and  which,  as  connected  with  the 
rt»yal  preiogaiive,  was  also  piactised  in  England  for  several 
centuricTi,  inasmuch  as  its  object  was  to  force  submission  to 
the  regular  mode  of  trial  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  not  to 
compel  testimony  or  the  confession  of  a  crime. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  exi^ted  uptm  the  question 
whether  the  practice  uf  the  peine  forte  et  dure  originated 
with  the  statute  usually  called  the  Statute  of  Westmin>ter 
1  (3  Edw.  l.,c.  12),  or  whether  it  was  in  use  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  latter  opinion  is  maintained  by  Coke  and 
Hale,  but  the  furmi-r  is  adopted  by  Staundfurde,  Black- 
stone,  and  Harrington.  In  a  note  to  Hale's  *  Pleas  of  the 
Crown.'  vol.  ii..  p.  32'J.  Emlyn  s;iys  that  although  the  Sta- 
tute of  Westmiuftler  1  speaks  of  this  punishment  rather  as 


a  thing  alrcoily  known  than  ai  a  new  introduetioo,  ibnt  ■ 
no  notice  taken  of  it  in  any  anttent  author,  frnnk  nm^u 
record  before  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and,  on  the  rontruf. 
he  cites  two  curious  records  in  the  reign  of  Ilenrr  lir.fna 
which  it  appears  that  persons  at  thai  time  airi&igr.e4  ftr 
felony,  and  standing  mule,  were  not  put  to  the  peine  fak 
et  dure,  but  had  judgment  to  be  hanged.  L'pon  this  poai 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  statute  of  EdwanI  I.  mn^t 
directs  that  '  such  persons  as  will  not  put  tbemsdre*  u^ 
inquests  of  felonies  at  the  suit  of  the  king  ahali  be  pot  wb 
hard  and  strong  prison  isnient  myt  en  la  prisome  >brf  tt 
dure),  as  those  which  refuse  to  be  at  the  common  law  of  tbe 
land  ;*  whereas  the  judgment  of  the  peine  forte  et  dori,  m 
given  in  antient  books,  contained  many  partimbrs  of  ■tf' 
fering  to  be  imposed  on  the  contumacioui  nriaofwr.  M 
mentioned  in  the  statute.  Fleta,  who  miuC  oarv  wnctta 
about  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the  ttalnte,  dancrihu  tbt 
iudgmcnt  to  be,  that  *  the  party  shall  be  caaC  inlo  phioa  aad 
lie  upon  the  bare  ground  clothed  with  a  single gannciil  sad 
barefooted;  that  he  shall  have  for  his  food  only  tbr«e  Bsr- 
sels  of  barley-bread  in  two  days ;  that  be  shall  not  hare  Ind 
every  day,  but  only  on  alternate  days ;  that  he  than  aoi 
drink  every  day,  but  that  on  the  day  when  be  shall  hjve  a» 
food,  water  shall  be  given  him  to  drink."  (FWfs,  Gh  l, 
cap.  34.)     It  certainly  seems  improbable  that  aJ'  ib 


nr- 


cumstances   should,  within   a  very   few  veaiib  hive  bera 
added  to  the  judgment  warranted  by  the  Matate.  if  tht 


statute  had  really  been  the  origin  of  the  practice.  Mr. 
has  plausibly  suggested  that  the  only  object  and  ciect  gf  ihs 
statute  was  to  apply  the  same  compulsiory  process  to 
who  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  trial  by  jury  ia  ii 
inents  at  the  king's  suit,  which  had  been  prenoufly  ts 
to  compel  persons  to  put  themselves  upon  antieni 
of  inquiry,  namely,  tlio  duel,  the  ordeal,  or  the  wj^gr  d 
law.  {History  (if  the  English  Law^  vol.  ii.,  p.  IJ;.>  1W 
trial  by  jury  had  no  doubt  been  much  eneoara^cd  daria* 
the  reign  ot  Henry  III.,  in  opposition  to  the  barWnai 
modes  of  trial  previously  used ;  and  it  is  therefore  bv  as 
means  improbable  that  this  statute  should  ha\-e  eoBM- 
plated  the  ])roinotion  of  this  great  judicial  improfVBnL 
The  language  of  the  enactment  also  is  entiiely  coaNSicas 
with  the  view  of  its  object  suggested  hy  Mr.  riartes.  Os 
the  other  hand  it  must  bo  acknowlcilged  thai  the  mstaBCM 
above  mentioned,  as  cited  by  Emlyn,  and  the  total  ihnai  </ 
Glanville  and  Bracton,  as  well  as  of  the  jndidal  icsoffdi 
anterior  to  the  statute  respecting  such  a  mode  of  cofbrmf 
submission  to  the  law,  are  adverse  to  this  inTiipuiahiB 
The  origin  of  this  rude  proceeding  must  therefore  bt  bm- 
sidered  as  uncertain. 

It  appears  from  Fleta,  and  also  fk-om  Britten  feapiftZk 
that  the  punishment  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid  L.  vhn  Ike 
Arst  traces  of  it  in  the  history  of  English  law  appear,  en- 
sisted  merely  of  severe  imprisonment.  With  a  dwl  Isiair 
Kuilicient  to  prevent  star\'ation,  until  the  offender  lepsalei 
of  his  contumacy  and  consented  to  put  himself  apsa  hs 
trial.  A  curious  charter  of  pardon  in  the  SIM  He 
HI.  (13j7),  published  in  Ryroer's  Fofdera^xtA  Ti.,plX 
recites  that  a  woman  indicted  for  the  death  sr  kr 
husband,  having  stood  mute,  had  been  adjudged '  ad  pnsa 
suam.  ut  dicitur.  in  (jufi  sine  cibo  et  potu  m  arti  prwol 
per  quadraginta  dies  vitam  sustinuit  viS  miracah  el  ^sm 
contra naturam  humanam.'  It  appears  therefore  thalslibt 
time  tiie  sentence  continued  to  be  imprisonment  o&Iv,  sod «<i 
not  authorise  the  infliction  of  any  further  violence.'  Sborir 
afterwards  liowever  the  practice  of  loading  the  suffeivf  «i*J 
Weights  and  pressing  him  to  death  appears  to  have  bfrcot 
the  regular  course.  In  the  *  Year  Book,'  8  Henry  IV, » 
(l-lOfi),  the  judgment  upon  persons  standing  mule,  ■  i^ 
proved  by  advice  of  all  the  judges,  was  *  tliat  Itie  i 
should  put  them  in  low  and  dark  chambers,  naked 
about  their  wai^t ;  that  he  should  place  upon  then  i 
weight  of  iron  as  they  could  bear,  one/ more,  so  thsl 
should  be  unable  to  ri^c;  that  they  slmuld  have  n  - 

eat  but  the  wor»t  bread  that  could  be  found,  and  u        &> 
drink  but  water  taken  from  the  nearest  place  to 
excent   running  water:  that   the  day  on  which  i;      »> 
bread  they  should  not  have  water,  and  e  eontrd ;  am  ^ 
they  should  lie  there  till  they  were  dead.*    Thus  si 
the  reporter  states  in   this  ca>e  that    the  ji  ^ 

formerly  ditfercnt.  the  punishment  now  becaimr  xm        ^ 
lingering  and  painful  death  being  enjoined  instcac      «wJ  s 
imprisonuiciU  to  extort  submission.    There  is  nnv  ^ 
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any  statute  or  royal  ordinance,  or  of  any  authority  besides 
this  judicial  resolution  to  justify  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
proceeding  so  material  as  to  affect  the  life  of  the  party.  The 
term  by  which  it  was  denoted  was  also  changed  from /?mow<? 
to  peine  forte  et  dure ;  and  from  this  period,  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  until  it  was  virtually  abolished  by  the  stat. 
12  Geo.  III.,  c.  20.  ( 1 772,) prwwn^g^  to  death  continued  to  be 
the  regular  and  lawful  mode  of  execution  for  criminals  who 
stood  wilfully  mjute  upon  their  arraignment  for  felony.  The 
press- yard  at  Newi^ate  at  the  present  day  retains  its  name 
as  derived  from  this  barbarous  practice. 

Blackstone,  after  alluding  to  *  the  doubts  that  were  con- 
ceived of  its  lej^ality,*  and  *  the  repugnance  of  its  theory  to 


incident  led  him  to  the  study  of  antiquities,  in  which  be 
afterwards  distinguished  himself. 

In  1599  he  visited  Italy,  in  the  various  cities  and  countries 
of  which  he  spent  nearly  three  years.  In  1 604  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  law  at  Aix.  In  1605  he  accompanied 
Duvair,  the  first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Aix, 
to  Paris,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  De  Thou, 
Isaac  Casaubon,  Papire  Masson,  Nicolas  le  Favre,  the 
brothers  St.  Marthe,  Bongars,  and  Francis  Pithou;  and  in 
the  following  year  came  in  the  suite  of  La  Boderie,  the 
French  ambassador,  to  England,  where  he  was  graciously 
received  by  King  James.  He  visited  Oxford ;  and  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry 


the  humanity  of  the  laws  of  England,*  states  that  the  peine    Saville,  and  other  learned  men.     From  Eneland  he  passed 


forte  et  dure  was  rarely  carried  into  practice.     (Commen 
taries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  328.)     It  is  probable  that  it  was  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  because  with  this  fearful  punishment 
for  contumacy  before  their  eyes,  men  would  naturally  for 
the   most  part  (as  Hale  says)   *  bethink   themselves  and 
plead.'  It  is  however  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Year  Books 
as  an  exist  ing  proceeding ;  it  is  stated  as  the  law  of  the  land  by 
Staundfonle,  Coke,  Hale,  and  Hawkins,  in  their  several  trea- 
tises on  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the  number  of  the  recorded 
instances  in  which  it  is  directly  or  incidentally  mentioned 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  much  more  prevalent  than  has 
been  commonly  supposed.     The  motive  of  the  prisoner  in 
standing  mute  and  submitting  to  this  heavy  punishment 
was  to  save  his  attainder,  and  prevent  the  corruption  of  his 
blood  and  consequent  forfeiture  of  his  lands  in  case  he  was 
attainted  of  felony.     In  the  21st  of  Henry  VL  (1442),  Ju- 
liana QuickC,  who  was  indicted  for  high  treason  in  speaking 
contemptuous  words  of  the  king,  had  the  peine  forte  et  dure 
because  she  would  not  plead  (Croke's  Charles,  118);  in  the 
margin  of  an  inquisitio  post  mortem  of  Anthony  Arrow- 
smith,  in  the  4Uih  of  Eliz.  (1598)  are  the  words  *  Prest  to 
death*  (Surtees's  History  of  Durham,  vol.  iii.,  p.  271);  and 
in  1659,  Major  Strangeways  was  tried    for  the  murder  of 


John  Fussell  before  Lord  Chief-Justice  Glynn,  and,  refusing  Museum,  No.  767. 
to  plead,  was  pressed  to  death  in  Newgate.  In  the  pamphlet  ^'  •  • 
which  very  minutely  narrates  the  particulars  of  this  execu- 
tion, it  is  stated  that  the  prisoner  died  in  about  eight  minutes, 
many  people  in  the  press-yard  humanely  casting  stones  upon 
him  to  hasten  his  death.  (Barrington's  Antient  Statutes, 
p.  85,  note.)  In  still  more  recent  times  it  appears  from  the  Old 
Bailey  Sessions  Papers  that  at  the  January  Sessions  in  1720, 
one  Phillips  was  pressed  for  a  considerable  time,  until  he 
begged  to  stand  his  trial ;  and  at  the  December  Sessions,  1721, 
Nathanael  Haws  continued  under  the  press  with  2501bs., 
for  seven  minutes,  and  was  released  upon  his  submission. 
Mr.  Barrington  says  that  he  had  been  furnished  with  two 
instances  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  one  of  which  happened 
at  the  Sussex  assizes  before  Baron  Thompson,  and  the  other 
at  Cambridge,  in  1741,  when  Mr.  Baron  Carter  was  the 
judge.  (BaiTington's  Antient  Statutes,  p.  86.)  In  these 
later  uistancos  the  press  was  not  inflicted  until  by  direction 
jf  the  judges  the  experiment  of  a  minor  torture  had  been 
tried  by  tying  the  culprit's  thumbs  tightly  together  wth 
itrings.  It  is  said  in  Kelyng's  Reports,  p.  27,  to  have  been 
the  constant  practice  at  Newgate  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
[I.,  that  the  two  thumbs  should  be  tied  together  with 
jirhipcord,  that  the  pain  of  that  might  compel  the  culprit 
o  plead.  The  adoption  of  this  course  was  no  doubt  dictated 
jy  merciful  motives,  and  was  intended  by  the  judges  to  pre- 
sent the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  peine  forte 
jt  dure ;  but  it  was  wholly  unauthorised  by  law.  The  prac- 
ice  was  finally  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  statute 
12  Geo.  III.,  cap.  20,  which  provides  that  every  person 
A'ho  shall  stand  mute  when  arraigned  for  felony  or  piracy 
ihall  be  convicted  of  the  same,  and  the  same  judgment  and 
execution  shall  be  awarded  against  him  as  if  he  had  been 
x>nvicted  by  verdict  or  confession. 
PEIPUS.  Lake.     [Russia.] 

'PEIRESC,  NICOLAS  CLAUDE  FABRl  DE,  a  coun- 
cilor of  the  parliament  of  Aix,  was  born  at  Beaugensier,  in 
Provence,  December  1,  1580.  His  fUlher,  Renaud  de  Kabri, 
was  a  councillor  of  the  court  of  aides.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  among  the  Jesuits  at  Avignon,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Aix  in  1595.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  his  father  being  presented  with  a  coin  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  found  at  Beaugensier,  voung  Peiresc  begged  to 
have  it ;  and  being  delighted  at  nnding  that  he  could  de- 
cipher the  inscriptions,  carried  it  to  his  uncle,  who  gave  him 
two  more,  together  with  some  books  upon  medals.    This 


over  to  Holland,  and  through  Antwerp  and  Brussels  back 
to  Paris. 

In  1618  he  procured  a  faithful  copy  and  published  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  *The  Acts  of  the  Monastery  of  Maren 
in  Switzerland,*  in  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France 
apinst  the  title  of  succession  of  the  Austrian  family  to  the 
French  crown. 

Peiresc  was  a  liberal  patron  of  letters ;  Bayle  gave  him 
the  title  of  Me  procureur  g£n6ral  de  la  litt^rature ;'  and 
the  authors  of  his  life  show  how  imperfect  the  labours  of 
Scaliger,  Holstenius,  Saumaise,  Sicard,  and  Kircher  would 
have  been,  unaided  by  the  literary  treasures  which  he  pro- 
cured for  and  presented  to  them.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
that  Grotius  undertook  his  great  work  *De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacis.* 

The  multiplicity  of  his  engagements  and  the  extent  of 
his  correspondence  prevented  Peiresc  from  finishing  any 
consideriible  work.  He  left  behind  him,  besides  some  of 
his  own  composition,  a  ^eat  number  of  manuscripts,  antient 
and  modern,  on  local  history  and  antiquities,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  the  medal  lie  science,  languages,  &c.  A  cata- 
logue of  these,  in  number  more  than  seven  hundred,  is  pre- 
served among  Sir  Hans  Sloane*s  Manuscripts  in  the  British 


Of  his  writings  there  have  been  published  forty-eight 
Italian  letters  addressed  to  Paul  and  John  Baptist  Gualdo 
in  the  '  Lettere  d^Uomini  Illustri  ;*  a  considerable  number 
among  those  of  Camden  published  by  Smith ;  and  a  long 
and  learned  dissertation  on  an  antient  tripod  found  at 
FrejuH  iu  the  'M^oires  de  Litt^rature  et  de  I'Histoire,'  by 
Desmalets,  in  1731.  A  considerable  number  of  Peire8c*s 
inedited  letters  were  of  late  years  communicated  from  time 
to  time  to  M.  Millin  for  his  *  Magazin  Encyclop^dique,'  by 
the  president  Fauris  de  Saint  Vincens,  who  again  published 
them  separately,  in  five  different  tracts  or  portions,  8vo., 
Paris,  1815. 

Peiresc  died  in  the  arms  of  his  principal  biographer, 
Gassendi,  June  24th,  1637.  He  is  stated  to  have  purchased 
more  printed  books  than  any  man  of  his  time,  yet  the  col- 
lection which  he  left  was  far  from  large.  As  fast  as  he  pur- 
chased books  and  manuscripts,  he  made  presents  of  them  to 
learned  men,  to  whom  he  knew  they  would  be  usefui.  His 
remaining  library  was  purchased  by  the  (Doll^ge  of  Navarre. 

(Vita  Nic.  Claudii  FoMcti  de  Peiresc,  k  Petro  Gassendi, 
4to.,  Par.,  1641,  transl.  into  Engl,  by  W.  Rand,  8vo.,  Lond., 
1657 ;  Moreri,  Dictionn, ;  Chalmers's  Biogr,  Did,,  vol.  xxiv., 
p.  253-257 ;  Biographie  Universelle,  torn,  xxxiil,  p.  254- 
26L\ 

PElCfiA  is  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  a  plant  inha- 
biting Guiana,  and  furnishing  the  Saouari  or  Sawarra  nuts 
of  the  shops,  a  very  different  fruit  from  that  to  which  the 
name  of  Saouari  is  given  in  Guiana.  This  Pekea  compre- 
hends two  species,  the  butyrosa  and  tuberculosa:  the  former 
is  unknown  in  this  country;  the  latter,  which  yields  the 
fruit  in  question,  is  a  very  large  tree  inhabiting  the  woods 
of  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Tata-youba  by  the  Garipou 
Indians.  It  has  opposite  digitate  leaves,  whose  leaflets  are 
oval,  smooth  on  the  upuer  side,  but  white  with  down  be- 
neath ;  the  terminal  leaflet  is  said  to  be  8  inches  long  by 
3^  in  breadth,  while  those  at  the  sides  are  much,  smaller. 
The  flowers  are  unknown.  The  fruit  consists  of  greenish 
compressed  drupes,  which  adhere  around  a  common  centre, 
and  contain  a  single  seed  of  large  size,  covered  with  a 
brownish  rugged  woody  shell,  and  containing  a  kernel  of  a 
soft  consistence,  and  of  the  most  delicate  buttery  quality. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  South  American  nuts  that  are 
brought  to  England,  and  much  superior  to  our  own  walnuts, 
almonds,  and  filberts;  but  it  is  scarce  and  dear  iu  most 
seasons. 


Iii'.'n-nloj. 

PEKING,  lliu  fni>;lal  of  ihc  Cliim;**;  empire,  i*  ailualwl 
iMMr  -Iti'  N.  Ut.  uml  luiwwu  1 IC  ami  1 17*  E.  lung.,  in  n 
lovvl  pUiH.  wlii<li  uii  llw  «tiit  ..f  Ilii.-  I"ftn  awuini-s  an  uii- 
iluliilin!f  Hurfiu-u,  aiiil  at  wiiuu  iliilaiiec  tUnVa  il  riM.--i  itiUi  low 
hilb.     Il  is  alHiiil  >U  mil .»  (tisluiil  from  llio  Grval  Wall. 

The  eily  cuii»i!>lr<  ul'  iliriv  |Eirl» ;  lliu  Ziii-l<^hu>iu,  oi'  Cilv  uf 
the  TliMiM! :  the  Wa.lu-I.;h..'oii.  or  E\ti:riul  l..«ii ;  an.l  t.f 
twelve  auburlo.  The  fur.!  U  aiiM  i-j11i.i1  llie  Town  of  ihe 
Tarliirs.  a^Ui<>  iiibilHliiiil-.  :iru  iif  Muiijjol  iir  MiLiitehii')  ex- 
tnclUiii ;  unil  Ihu  m:ii>ii(1,  llie  Tiiwu  uf  llie  Chinese,  )iviii|; 
dlliTel)  iiihiiliilutl  liyt-'liiiiL-M:.  ThLwlnu  lilies  are  e(ieli>-e»i 
by  viiiWa.  ihu  eirL-uiiireniiCL-  of  nhiih  U  jH  h,  er  ubiiiit  l~ 
Bllfllioh  luilt-*.  Tlie  MilitirU  oxluuil  en  the  .iiM.  N.ililh.anil 
«e»t  uf  the  walln.  Tlii!  walls  are  uliuul  -111  j'eet  in  lieit(hl.  uiiil 
tumiiiimteil  !>>  a  iuiru|)ft  deeply  ereiiRleil,  but  wilhuul  ru<;u- 
^tT  eiiibraziirL'a  :  ihe  luerlmiN  I'liiila.ii  liHiji-hiiles  fur  nrrlierA. 
The  Ihiekness  iil'  the  watU  is  ahuiit  Jll  feel  at  llle  bnxe,  M^•l 
I  if  aeiu->bllii-  terrvplvJiM  iipoii  which  tlie  parajiel  is.  eretlid. 
Tlie  uuliiile  of  the  walls,  llHiu|{b  not  perfeelly  t«rpeii>1iculur, 
.M  MUiKitli,  but  llie  iii-t(lo  lius  a  ■■unniderablc  betel,  the  reus 
(if  biickH  uh.i'h  liirtii  il  Wiii);  placol  like  meps.  uiiiMiliuve 
anil  behiiiil  llio  mlivt.  like  ihe  iliiui  .in  th.'  luces  uf  the  Ciri';it 
Pvruiuol  of  Ki:v|,i.  In  s-nil-  i>;>rls iWr*  an-  ^l.<pL'^  of  urili, 
ttii  ubidi  llieraolrveuu  u.reml  ihc  nulN.  on  wln.li.c-. 
vcnil  liiiri-eiiifii  e;in  riilc  abre;i~I.  The walU :ive  ll»n;,.-.l <:n  iIil- 
mit>i<le  by  -[luure  luwcr>.  :il  al>>iul  nixty  )ariU  <li  lanei:  fr.nii 
earh  o11ii'-r.  anil  pnyLiliiiit  J"  or  in  f  el  lri>m  lb.' iiiriaiii 
between  them.  iJiiLtei'ii  uale-  k  nl  l.<  iliu  lown.  U\i-riu'  h 
Itataina  wateh-t.iuvr,  nine  <l»rlL'b  lii|;]i,  uliil  ni  earh  sU'rt 
•re  pirt-boliht  fur  rannmi.  The  luwi'--!  blori  funiis  a  lurire 
Imll  fur  111.'  ..m.'i-r.<  iiiul  iw.Miersun  ((tuiril.  Kound  the  ^nU'. 
on  the  iniiHjlu-,  i>  [I  M.■llli<'Irel■larwBl],ell<'lo!'nl^'u  Kjia^i'iiUiul 
:I6I)  feel  lieik;,  uliirh  K-nus  f.ir  a  purri'le.  In  lhi»  Mniirir- 
rnlar  wall  llieie  ih  a  lutetal  gare,  by  vhii'li  lln-  Iruopi  lan 
enter  llio  (Kirai).'  withont  iiiiifdinu  .'ii  ibr  bii^li  I'.'ail.  A 
«illurie<>  ihiLieiiMDiis  Miparaleii  Ihe  Zin-lelieou  Ir^iiii  lliu 
Wutlo-lelu.'  iu. 

The  r>»<1s  l.'.i.|in):  to  tiie  .-it y  are  pnv.-.!  will,  ILi-k^  of 
(•niniti';  i]ii'>'irei:ls!ireiiut  iiaii.l.biii  ate  e.iiijiaiillv  wjiIliv") 
tu  ki'i-p  'I'Wn  ibe  i)u>l.  Tbe  piiiii'ip;!]  ylri.-i-.  vaiv  rr.ini 
Ni)  to  ^i<"  l'<'.-i  in  bri-mlili.  bu:  tht-t  .-i-nlain  nu  lLii^.''bui:<l- 
iutf":  ine  I.-n-.--  are  ii>».i11y  n..|  bi^-ber  ihun  <.ne  story,  an.l 
few  have  tHu aturiei.    The  alreelaure IuilJ  with ucuiiliiiuuua 
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leneii  of  shopB,  in  which  the  goodf  atc  jsid  oat  Witb  p*^ 
unlur.  Tho  wuodcn  culiiinii*  in  Hunt  uf  ibv  th-i^i  n 
painted  nnl,  blue,  and  nomvlimei  anijiill.  In  wicral  f'.tat 
Iriuiui'lMl  urelu-s  eniMlliu  mreal*.  The}  are  bi:ih  ul  nw^ 
and  eunr<i-<l  of  tbreu  htnilwiiDU  gi1e»a)s  "f  wb-cii  :u 
middle  »  the  hi|jhu*t  and  Inr^ctt,  and  over  tLeui  are  I'&m 
Tuufi  riehly  ikturuled.  Publie  edillcei  ami  alio  iLu  d»cr 
liiiif-lwuiH-*  uf  private'  pcrkun*  uceur  only  lu  llie  Uirr.e 
ilreets  and  lanes.  Wbeio  ibeae  lanes  u|M:a  iiitu  lite  site 
iitreetii  lliere  arc  [^■iterally  i{at«N  whii;h  ura  »bul  at  ^.^al 
and  opi-neil  only  in  case  ul'  need.  Tile  private  dmelliLftiL 
Del  ini)b[dli!<ii  the  liiwn,  as  they  are  trfiaraled  fr..in  il  i.. 
DalU  or  i-urtains,  tu  prevent  pBuuii^eit  Irom  H.-e.aj  ihe 
rourC  iiilu  wliieb  the  Btrecl-iluur  upeiis.  They  an  buiii  U 
bnek^.  atiil  havu  n  rouf  ul'  iirey  lilvs. 

Nu  iiaviitoble  river  Huut  near  llie  eiiy.  A  nanuv  cjiuL 
rnlleil  Yu<1iu  (imperiul  runal),  runs  tbr.iuifb  the  Ijea,  but 
tbewalers  are  only  used  lu  fee<l  llie  raoali  ud  p^bw  uT 
the  inijerial  |>aluee.  'llie  iiibabilaiilb  have  %t\iK  dw  «ik( 
ul'  uliii-h  is  liiiwuvur  braekisli.  aii.t  wedllhi  pcibou  i-rwiae 
water  fr.iin  wells  without  ihe  tuWii,  especially  fiua  Um  « 
tbe  niirib  side,  which  ere  fuiiiuus  fur  theLi  eMe.lcnl  eaW. 

Tbe  Imildinijs  bulon^in);  tu  tbe  ciuperur,  as  wcU  a,  ha 
temples  ami  allars.  have  ruufs  cunsistint;  uf  bur  ilufr%  Ml 
all  tliu  utliur  buildings  liave  uiily  Iwu  »h■uc■^w  The  laprui 
biiildinr(4  are  euvered  with  yell.iu'  tiles,  tliuse  uf  Ik*  fnBCM 
Willi  green  tilev,  and  all  llio  ullicr  kuus).-swiihgTryt.uik  Ym 
temple.',  iiut  liclutiging  lu  tbe  eiDperur.  and  a)>u  tlw  cwmmIi 
are  inuitly  painlvd  red.  I'eUing  cuiitaiui  a  grnit  akvhl 
of  pabu'es  and  temples,  decumlL J  with  numeruUi  wetkia 
lunrble,  but  a  considerable  puniuii  uf  tbe  area  uf  ihe  bn  a 
uceiipiud  hv  niuares,  gardens,  iiund«,  and  cten  litldi. 

The  Ziii-li'tieou,  or  Cily  uf  tho  ThiDiie,  contiM.  ..f  mm 
pni'ls,  enclosing  utie  anullier.  In  ihe  centre  u  the  inptnl 
nolace,  culled  Zua-iin-ti'heuu,  which  has  the  furm  uf  u  ^ 
luii)i  reelanxli-,  and  is  surruunded  bv  a  high  wall  pualrf 
yellow,  and  hence  called  the  Yellow  Wall.  It  u  liud  lea 
miles  and  a  half  in  creumlutcnee,  and  contains,  lu  aUiBM 
tri  several  rusideni'Cd  uf  llio  emperor,  some  public  baiUiui 
mid  mnganiiies,  alsu  uxieiikive  gardens,  wilb  canala,  jutm, 
and  fouiilain!!,  phiiined  and  excruleil  with  taila  TIn 
Znn-xin-leheuu  is  surruuniled  by  the  Kuea-tcbee«  lb*  b»- 
per  in  I  Town,  which  is  seven  iiiile^  and  a  half  aaitaaf^ 
rcuee.  and  cuntaiiis,  auiniiK  oilier  remarkable  budAwe^  tb* 
leinple  of  Fo,  or  Shigeinniii,  with  a  statue  of  the  fiimtii 
of  .'.ijipcr  and  Kill,  ubirli  is  mure  than  fiu  feel  hi|b.  ta 
Ihi-i  pari  of  ibe  Ziiilelie.iu  there  is  a  Una  sonancaM 
Zin-slian:;.  near  wbirh  is  a  l-eauliful  bill,  railed  Zim.  Tta 
Knan-U'heoii  i-i  eiicloseil  uii  nil  tides  bv  what  U  non  eifi- 
rially  cnlleil  ihcCily  uf  the  Thnme,  ui  ^iii.|chuou,  mwim 
tbe  univur>iiy  huildiniis  and  ihu:<-  uf  Ilie  Hutoiao  ■■■!* 
are  liliialud.  The  whole  cily  is  ten  and  one-ditb  li  m 
leuglb.  and  i*  nine  and  llvc-sixlhs  li  vride.  It  la  riin»^'i< 
us  a  luiliiurv  encampment,  and  dividetl  ainowf  ItM^hl 
divisions  of  ihe  Mantehou  Iroops  which  arc  Uainfied  ibern. 
The  imperial  palace  d.Nw  nut  belong  lu  tlioie  eight  iceufla 

Tlie  Wnilo-Ieheuu,  iir  Town  of  the  (Jhineie,  i*  ((ur«lf 
only  :i  liuburb,  and  has  been  ciieluscd  with  walls  only  «•  » 
ruuni  of  tlie  two  |)riik'i|>al  altars  which  il  egntainj,  tad  « 
which  the  einjieror  prctcnt*  bis  ufferini^.  Tbne  at*  ut 
Tien-lan.  or  Kminmru  uf  Ueavun.  which  is  rmind.  anJaboal 
1.IO  miles  in  circnmferenee.  and  the  Tec-tan,  ur  N^lt 
i1cilii':iii.'d  to  the  eanli.  wh'ch  is  a  square,  beeaiinc  Ihe  la- 
li.'iil  Cliinosu  onsidered  the  earth  lu  be  of  a  square  A»» 
Williiii  the  ujIIs  elltlo^Ing  tile  Second  teupic;  and  whrl 
l.as  a  ciri'iimfirence  »l'  i.hoiit  two  miles  ami  a  haiL  i«  iht 
lieliloii  whicli the  viupvror  himself  ctery  tear  )iueslo  pljt^ 
In  this  part  of  I'eking  ore  the  thealrut^  ami  other  plvw  ac 
amii:>eiiient, us iKilh-, tec.  Il  extends nlung  lhe>oullicmH<b 
.if  till-  Ziii-ti'biHiii.  and  is  Mimewlmt  lunger,  but  nut  quitcw 
uiilc.  Il  '-i>;ihiiii~  IwoCatliuhc  cimvciils  and  a  m.'«iue.  It 
Mi:<.',>r  llie  Mil.iirl's  ea-t  .if  the  luwn  i«  the  c^diveiit  ..fiU 
^  til'  -b.iiu's,  111  llie  s<ei-pl<:  of  which  »  a  »ery  lirce  hu 
:  n.'i^lniit;  niarh  1  IUUeHt..wliieh  tsheard  in  all  part*  of  Ai 
I  luunuben  il  t$  run:;. 

Till'  iK'piilaii.i!!  of  IVkini!  was  estimated  bj  Slaun;x« 
three  inilliLins  but  Piie  Ihacmtlk' make*  it  only  two  ail 
liiMis.  Tins  i';,iiii„r  be  .imridered  as  a  great  't><tnilu"< 
ubeii  the  iiiiioi'iise  exiciil  of  iIh-  Chinese  empire  andm 
u..illliaive.'n.id.'reil.  Sniuiiton.  in  ctimparing  l>A<n.;«iU 
till-  i.iif;.-  li,-.i  ii>  of  Knr.iii-.  says,  '  I'eking  is  mereh  lb*  •*« 
uf  goiiriinnnt  i>f  the  eiiipiri'.  — it  is  not  a piirt.  Il  »  aeti 
pluL'e  ut  inhiiid  trade  ur  manufiicture.    Ho  i 
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diet  or  c^eneral  states  assemble  there  to  assist,  or  check,  or 
examine  the  measures  of  the  crown.  It  forms  no  rendezvous 
for  pleasure  and  dissipatiun.  The  chief  cities  of  Europe  owe 
much  of  iheir  opulence,  size,  and  population  to  the  afflux  of 
thoso  persons  who,  by  the  j^ift  of  their  progenitors,  or  by  the 
favour  of  their  prince,  possess  wealth  without  labour,  and 
seek,  in  the  concurrence  of  multitudes,  for  opportunities  to 
enjoy  it  to  the  most  advantage.  But  Peking  owes  little  of 
its  extent  or  populousness  to  circumstances  of  this  nature. 
Most  men  there  have  their  stations  regularly  allotted  to 
them,  or  are  occupied  in  attending  or  providingfor  those  who 
have.  Except  perhaps  some  of  the  relations  of  the  emperor, 
few  indeed  are  those  whose  only  business  is  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  the  consumption  of  that  time  which  others  are 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  in  the  performance  of  some 
public  duty  and  in  the  private  cares  of  living.* 

Pi'kini^,  heini^  the  seat  of  government,  contains  the  great 
ofhces  for  the  administration  of  the  empire,  which  are  situ- 
ated, for  the  sake  of  convenience,  near  the  southern  gate  of 
the  imperial  palace.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the 
office  called  Lu-]iou,  the  business  of  which  is  to  consider  the 
qualifications  uf  the  different  mandarins  for  various  offices, 
and  to  propose  to  the  emperor  their  removal  when  they  are 
found  incapable  or  dishonest.  The  office  of  ceremonies, 
[jnlled  Li  pou,  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the  cus- 
ttms  or  morals  of  the  empire;  and  the  office  of  public  cen- 
5ors  has  to  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of  existing  laws, 
he  conduct  of  the  other  offices,  of  the  princes  and  great 
Jlicers  of  state,  and  even  of  the  emperor  himself.  The 
arri-un  of  tb.e  town  is  estimated  at  80,000  men. 

(I)u  II aide's  IJistnnj  of  Chimt ;  Staunton*8  Account  of 
ft  Knilit^^y  In  ffu>  Ju/iju'ror  (f  China;  and  Description  de 
'^ehi/'L',  fi'dhnic  dii  C'hinnis  en  Basse  par  P.  Hyacinthe,  et 
tt  I\//.s'^y'  tar  F.  de  Pis^ny,  Petersburg,  1829.) 

PEI^A'(tIA.  J^aniouroux  gives  this  name  to  a  small 
oral   iVcin   the  Caen  oolite,  ranked   by  Blainville  among 

IlLI.I-.roIilD.K. 
PELAVrlA.       [PrLMOQRADA.] 

PELACIIAMSM,  PELA'GIUS,  REMONSTRANTS, 

nd  SEMI  PELAGIANS.  The  disputes  in  the  earlier 
?nturies  of  the  Cluistian  church,  when  first  liberated  from 
sternal  violenc*  and  obloquy  by  its  formal  establishment, 
dated  to  the  fun  lamental  dogma  of  the  Trinity.  Chris- 
an  writers,  when  fieed  from  this  struggle  for  life,  and  fVom 
10  task  of  drawing  up  apologies  in  defence  of  the  dignity, 
>nsi>tency,  and  purity  of  the  faith  which  they  professed, 
ere  occupied  untd  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century 
ith  stating  and  enforcing  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this 
»ad.  Tliis  task  accomplished  by  the  leaders  of  the  Eastern 
lurch  (for  whose  speculative  preddections  a  suitable  field 
'  labour  seemed  thus  opened),  a  succession  of  controversies 
•use,  of  a  blended  dialectic  and  pracffcal  nature,  and,  for 
lis  reason,  equally  fitted  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
•incipal  intellects  of  the  West.  Such  were  the  questions 
•specling  i^race,  election,  and  predestination. 
Whether  the  jj^reat  Fathers  of  the  church,  anterior  to  the 
mtroversies  of  Auuaistiu  and  Pelagius,  had  propounded 
{iitiments  which  nii;:hi  be  fairly  considered  as  favourable 

cither  party,  is  a  douhtful  question,  and  one,  conse- 
icntly,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  much  violent  con- 
oversy.  St.  Aui^us'.in  himself,  as  is  well  known,  quoted 
le  earlier  fathers  in  support  of  his  principles.  But  this 
iserted  coincidence  will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  a  close 
caniination.  Tiie  case  of  Si.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  whose 
intiinents  were  (quoted  by  St.  Augustin  as  identical  with 
is  own,  will  >e;\eto  illustrate  this  remark.  St.  Gregory 
'  Nazianzum,  according  to  the  deliberate  judgment  oi  his 
iosxrapdier,  was  not  so  consistent  as  either  Auguslin  or 
elaiiius.  lie  appears  to  have  held  a  mean  between  the 
;)ciriiies  of  lUHiualified  freedom,  as  laid  down  by  Origen, 
lid  tlio  e  of  yiace,  as  subsequently  taught  by  Augustin. 
[is  theory,  if  canied  out  (fur  the  germs  only  of  a  theory 
;o  to  be  \\>u\u\  i:i  hi&  writings),  would  have  led  him  in  all 
robabilit),  a.^  an  admirer  of  Origen,  to  the  system  of  Pela- 
ius  rallier  than  of  Augustin.  But  precise  dogmatic 
lateinei;ts  n-)t  bein;^  called  for  (as  no  theory  on  these  sub- 
lets had  been  formally  put  forward),  the  sentiments  of  St. 
Jregt  r}  seem  to  have  remained  to  the  last  an  anticipation 
f  whai',  111  the  days  uf  the  Reformation,  would  have  been 
ailed  S\ner^i>m. 

Thi.-,  iiniiiip  ued  Pelajzianism  of  the  early  fathers  was  laid 
0  their  cluir-e  by  some  doctors  within  the  church  of  Eng- 
aud,  durin  ;;  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


We  read  that  Elizabeth's  studies  in  the  Greek  Fathers  ga?6 
alarm  on  this  ground.  Hooker  asks—*  The  heresy  of  free- 
will was  a  millstone  about  the  Pelagians'  neck ;  shall  we 
therefore  give  sentence  of  death  inevitable  against  all  those 
Fathers  in  the  Greek  church  who.  being  mispersuaded, 
died  in  the  error  of  freewill?*  Almost  equivalent  to  this 
was  the  opinion  of  Jackson. 

Extremes,  and  tendencies  to  extremes,  beget,  as  is  well 
known,  the  opposite  eiTors.  It  may  accordingly  be  objected 
to  the  early  Anglican  writers,  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
errors  from  which  they  had  been  delivered  was  as  yet  too 
fresh  to  allow  theni  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  in  a 
matter  of  such  nicety.  The  opinion  of  a  later  Anglican 
writer  may  be  admitted,  as  less  exceptionable  on  this  point, 
respecting  the  Augustinian  or  Pelagian  tendencies  of  the 
early  fathers: — 

•  The  antient  Fathers  of  the  church  met  this  question, 
concerning  the  union  of  the  Divine  prescience  with  human 
freedom,  wisely  and  most  reasonably.  They  stood  upon  the 
proofs  of  God's  prescience,  which  authentic  and  unambiguous 
prophecies  supplied;  they  maintained  the  liberty  of  human 
action,  without  which  they  saw  there  could  be  no  religion, 
and,  whatever  solutions  or  qualifications  they  attempted 
to  give  of  the  apparent  diflSculty  subsisting  in  their  view  of 
the  case,  they  sought  no  relief  of  it  whatever  by  going  to 
invalidate  the  one  principle  or  the  other — the  prerogative 
of  the  Divine  foreknowledge,  or  the  responsible  freedom  of 
man's  moral  agency.  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Eusebius,  all 
concur  in  this  judgment,  and  even  Augustin,  when  he 
argues  most  coolly,  does  not  dissent  from  them.'*  Pre- 
vious to  the  fifth  century,  the  moral  incapacity  and  fallen 
condition  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  grace  to  change  his 
nature  and  enable  him  to  live  aright  in  the  sight  of  God, 
were  admitted  as  doctrines  of  the  church.  But  no  controversy 
in  connection  with  them  having  as  yet  arisen,  they  had  not 
been  treated  so  precisely  as  the  subjects  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The  seeds  of  dispute  may  be  plainly 
discerned  in  the  statements  put  forward  by  various  fathers 
on  these  important  topics.  The  usual  differences  in  tone 
between  the  theology  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  course  of  these  controversies : — 
the  first,  more  directly  philosophical,  taking  a  paramount 
interest  in  the  Trinitarian  question ;  the  second  being 
chiefly  directed  to  the  effects  of  certain  doctrines  on  human 
practice.  To  tax  the  Greek  fathers  with  tenets  equivalent 
to  Pelagianism  is  unfair,  although,  according  to  Hooker  and 
Jackson,  they  approached  somewhat  too  nearly  to  it ;  but 
it  would  be  an  arduous  task  to  establish  their  entire  free- 
dom from  a  leaning  to  that  side.  Such  must  ever  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  recorded  sentiments  of  the  class  of 
divines  so  happily  designated  as  *  superstructure  men,* 
whose  mission  was  rather  to  set  forth  the  fruits  of  a  change 
of  heart,  than  the  means  ordained  of  God  to  efiect  the 
change  itself.  Accordingly,  some  expressions  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  when  speaking  of  the  natural  condition  and 
powers  of  man,  can  be  explained  only  by  such  means.  The 
admiration  of  Origen  evinced  by  Pelagius  was  erected,  by  the 
jealousy  of  Jerome,  into  a  proof  of  his  heterodoxy.  Anni- 
anus,  a  follower  of  Origen,  employed  himself  during  the 
period  of  his  disgrace  by  translating  some  of  the  homilies  of 
St.  Chrysostom  m  order  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  them  with  those  for  which  he  sufliered. 
On  the  other  side,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  in  Africa,  and 
subsequently  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  asserted  very  different 
doctrines,  the  precursors  of  the  controversy  which  at  last 
broke  out  in  the  fifth  century. 

Pelagius,  whoso  name  has  acquired  so  lasting  a  notoriety, 
was  born,  during  the  fourth  century,  in  Britain.  His  or- 
dinary appellation  is  a  translation  of  that  home  by  him  in 
his  own  country.  He  settled  in  Italy  as  a  monk,  and  began 
to  disseminate  his  peculiar  doctrines  in  Rome,  about  a.o. 
400.  Accompanied  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Coelestius 
(once  an  advocate,  but  subseouently  a  monk,  and  who  from 
temper,  talents,  age,  and  the  habits  of  his  former  profession, 
was  better  fitted  to  head  a  ])arty  than  his  aged  and  simple- 
hearted  leader),  Pelagius  visited  Africa  and  Palestine. 
After  escaping  censure  from  the  council  of  Diospolis,  he  was 
subsequently  condemned  by  Pope  Zosimus  (who  had  hitherto 
(xiotected  Cselcstius),  and  banished  from  Italy  bv  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  in  418.  It  is  supi>osea  that 
on  his  expulsion  from  his  retreat  in  Palestine,  which  be 
was  induced  to  select  from  the  similarity  »  f  his  own  views 
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with  tlius4^  of  the  Eastern  church,  he  retired  to  his  native 
couniiy.     Vfry  little  of  his  writings  hasVumc  down  to  us. 

•  The  Polayiiins,'  w riti's  Hooker,  *  heing  over-great  friends 
unto  nature,  made  thoIn^)elve.<^  enomies  unto  grace,  for  all 
their  eonfesain<:  that  men  have  their  souls,  and  all  the 
faculties  thereof,  their  wills  and  all  the  ahiliiies  thereof, 
from  CSod/  Pela^ius  himself,  of  a  cold  and  passionless 
temperament,  and  removed  from  the  hustle  and  vices  of  the 
world  in  tlic  solitude  of  hiscloister,  had  not  gone  through  the 
flery  triuUof  St.Auguslin.  Although  fully  alive  to  the  deadly 
evils  of  Antinomianibin,  he  fell  into  an  error  e<)ually  fierni- 
ciouB,  when  he  proposed  to  preach,  as  an  antidote,  the  limi- 
tation of  the  sin  ol  Adam  ( in  its  consequences)  to  himself, 
and  the  ))ower  of  man  to  '  do  good  works  pleasant  and  ac- 
ceptahle  to  God,*  so  as  to  merit  eternal  happiness,  without 
the   aid  of  divine  grace.      Not  merely   the  culminating 

I  minis  of  the  system  of  Augustin,  the  doctrines  of  iiresisti- 
)le  and  absolute  predestination,  were  repudiated  by  Pela- 
giuH,  but  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  of  the 
necessity  of  pardoning  mercy  and  iranctifying  grace,  were 
degraded  from  their  proper  rank  in  the  Christian  scheme, 
and  the  Atonement  deprived  of  its  essential  virtues.  But 
Pelagius  was  better  than  his  system ;  which,  under  different 
names,  has  been  put  forward  in  the  church,  with  less  in  the 
character  of  those  by  whom  it  was  propounded,  to  palliate 
their  mischievous  mistakes. 

Differing  so  widely  as  did  the  systems  of  Pelagius  and 
his  great  antagonist,  it  was  not  diflicult  to  foresee  that 
attempts  at  compromise  would  hardly  be  successful.  The 
churcn  of  the  south  of  Gaul  was  at  that  time  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  its  leaders  pious  and  learned,  and  an  active 
ceelebiastical  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  body.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  these  contradictory  dogmas,  was  made  at 
Marseille.  Its  supporters  were  conse<|uentIy  designated 
as  Semi- Pelagians.  They  agreed  with  St.  Augustin,  in  that 
they  ascribed  (ffenerally)  a  holy  life  as  such  to  the  grace  of 
God;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  approached  more  nearly 
to  Pelagius,  as  they  attributed  the  beginning  and  end,  or 
the  commencement  and  sum  of  a  course  of  acceptable  actions 
to  the  force  of  human  merit.  Its  internal  character,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  originated,  contributed 
to  give  it  some  popularity,  and  to  rank  among  its  defenders 
the  names  of  Cassian,  and  the  better  known  one  of  Vincen- 
tius  Lerinensis.  But  the  orthodox  belief  found  active  cham- 
pions in  Hilary  and  Prosper.  To  the  exertions  of  the 
latter  the  formal  document  of  Pope  Cselestinus  condem- 
natory of  Pelagian  doctrines  is  principally  attributable. 

Subsequently  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Orange 
in  6*29,  tlio  system  of  Augustin  maybe  considered  as  the 
established  standard  of  orthodoxy  throughout  the  West. 
But  the  seeds  of  future  discussion  were  contained  in  the 
authoritative  declarations  of  the  church,  which  were  stu- 
diously Couchefl  in  wide  terms.  And  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination was  treated  indirectly  and  in  general  expressions, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  controversy.  The  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination to  condemnation,  it  is  to  be  obser\'ed,  was  expressly 
rejected.  But  this  temiiorising  policy  for  the  hope  of  pre- 
."^ent  security  proved,  as  usual,  the  parent  of  weakness. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  embarrassing  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  The  most  celebrated  among  these 
is  that  \shich  arose  during  the  ninth  century,  with  which 
the  name  of  the  unhappy  Gottschalk  is  connected.  The 
condemnations,  disgrace,  and  punishment  inflicted  on  this 
unhappy  man,  in  consequence  of  his  nltra-Augustinianisra 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  brought 
uj)on  hi  in  the  hostility  of  the  ruling  Semi- Pelagian  party, 
are  well  known.  It  is  manifest  however,  fVom  several  trea- 
tises by  the  modt  eminent  theologians  of  the  day.  as  well  as 
the  decisions  nf  the  various  councils  and  synods  held  in 
connection  with  this  affair  of  Gottschalk,  that  ecclesiastical 
and  orthiKlox  leanings  were  on  the  side  of  Augustin  and 
his  admirer. 

Thus  professedly  Auj^ustinian  as  the  spirit  of  Catholic 
theology  undoubtedly  was  there  arises  a  question — by  what 
means  did  the  antagonist  principle  of  PelaL^ianism  enter  so 
larirelv  and  actively  into  the  church  s>slem  of  the  niiddle 
ages.-^  Igiioiance  of  the  real  principles  of  Augustin  was 
one  cause,  which  enubled  the  leading  schoolmen  to  engraft 
their  jwiver^ions  u|H)n  his  doetrines.  Fin  the  Pelagiani>m 
of  one  great  dndor  of  the  middle  ages.  Duns  Seotus,  is 
clear  and  undoubted  ;  and  the  leanin«^'s  of  another.  St. 
Thonnu  Aq>iinas,  pure  and  elevated  as  much  of  his 
teaching  undoubte<lly  is,  and  August  in  ian  as  he  has  often 


been  deemed,  arc  found,  when  clowly  reirardcd,  to  ha » 
least  Si>mi  Pelagian.  Most  close  and  natural  «aa  tkM  earn 
nee  lion  betwueii  Pelagianism  and  the  paramuunt  atiratjua 
bestowed  by  the  stdioolmen  un  speculative  que«ti«cii  ■ 
morality,  to' which  the  interests  of  religion  wore  oftro  lacn- 
ficed.  Tlie  naturalism  of  the  s)atem  of  Pelagius  it  aci 
known.  In  this  also  some  of  the  leading  »choulincii  vnt 
his  followers.  In  their  high  and  unbu uncled  admirauoa  fa 
Aristotle,  in  whom  they  professed  to  discover  the  bc»t  »si 
most  eligible  guide  to  Christian  truth,  they  UfU  Ukc  Ptk 
gins,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Cbriatiaiiiiv  aW 
heathenism  faint  and  indistinct. 

The  modern  Arminians  [ARiiiNiuf ;  Dobt],  ealM  ibo  ■ 
the  first  instance  Remonstrants,  and  iu  more  homdv  phran^ 
Free-Willers,  correspond  very  nearly  in  doclhne  wub  ik 
Semi- Pelagians  above  mentioned.  The  iblloviaf  nay  kt 
considered  as  a  fair  statement  of  their  opinioBi:— J,  God 
elects  none  to  salvation  but  on  account  of  ihtt  fiuth  mhsak 
be  foresees  in  them.  2,  Faith  and  sineen  otedsnec  tm 
made  the  conditions  of  justification  and  aalTicwii,  jnc  ■ 
Adam's  perfect  obedience  would  have  entitled  bim  laM^ 
nal  life  \  and  so  God  reputes  this  imperfcci  obidifM  fa 
perfect,  having  relaxed  the  rigour  of  the  law  npso  ifa 
account  of  Christ's  satisfaction;  thai  God  sent  hia  it  da 
without  any  particular  design  to  save  any  paiticakr  pmn 
by  it,  but  only  to  redeem  all  men  in  general,  and  nam  fa 
applies  salvation  to  all  that  bclie\'e  and  repent  3,  Tfal 
Christ  so  far  redeemed  all  men,  that  none  ihsU  bta«- 
demned  for  original  sin,  which  they  admit  onds  task 
qualifications  as  almost  to  annihilate  its  effects.  Tfa4» 
trine  of  final  perseverance  they  totally  reject. 

Mention  has  been  made  elsewhere  of  the  wicksdal 
cruel  persecutions  to  which  the  Remonstrant  party  vw 
subjected  in  consequence  of  the  synod  of  DorL  Itnh» 
yond  our  present  object  to  discuss  the  charge  inpiiisi  to 
their  principles,  of  leading  to  Socinianism.  But  wwtfa^ 
logical  authors  of  that  age  are  to  be  compared  to  LiBbonk 
and  Grotius.  The  latter,  with  all  his  obvious  frulti^  fa 
a  long  period  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  ProtcsiaM  A- 
positors. 

Another  and  important  question  remaini  bchindi  all 
whether  the  supposed  sudden  influx  of  Senu-Mspsa  m 
Arminian  principles  into  the  church  of  England dnnif  tfa 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  in  any  wi 
butable  to  the  disgust  conceived  towards  the  contra-] 
strant  or  Calvinist  party,  the  victors  at  Dort,  and  tfa 
posed  better  accordance  of  Arminianism  with  ibe  bfth 
ciples  then  held  in  church  and  slate.  Some  bave ' 
over  this  predominancy  of  Arminianism,  as  a  falbaf 
from  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  symbolical 
of  the  English  church;  some,  on  the  ocber  band,  laie 
stoutly  maintained  tbc  original  Arminianism  of  ibvcboRfc: 
while  others  assert  that  the  claims  of  the  twocnafcndiif 
parties  are  based  upon  an  unfair  interpretation  of 
particular  doctrines.  *  In  the  year  1618^^  writea  Wi 
*  our  divines  at  the  synced  of  Dort  had  commission  to 

upon  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  as  tbe 

of  the  church  of  England  (though  they  were  outvoisd 
it),  which  one  doctrine,  pursued  in  its  just  eonfcquesMm  ■ 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  whole  Calvinist  aysiem  sf  ik 
five  points.*  lliis  assertion  of  Walerland  is 
the  documents  published  by  John  Hales,  wbo  was 
at  Dort.  But  these  opinions  we  shall  consider  in 
tion  with  the  generol  history  of  theology,  and  concladt  ik» 
present  sketch  with  a  quotation,  the  kindly  spirit  of  vkrA 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  prevalent  bitterncM  of  mH 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  eiiel 
this  author  lived.  '  Finding,  upon  this  serious  scartb.  thtf 
all  doubts  are  not  clearly  decided  by  Scripture ;  that  in  Ik 
antient  church,  after  the  age  of  St.  Augustin,  wbo  ww 
presently  contradicted  by  many  Catholics  (as  you  nay  tm 
in  the  epistles  of  Prosper  and  Fnlgentius  to  bim  npen  Art 
very  occasion),  they  have  ever  been  friendly  debated,  ssl 
•  never  determined  on  in  anv  council;  that  in  our  ttf, 
I  whole  churches  are  here  divided,  either  fixim  one  aiiolblk 
:  as  the  Lutherans  from  us,  or  among  themselvv^  ss  At 
Romanists,  amongst  whom  the  Dominican  family  is  vfailv 
for  the  Contra  Uemonstrants;  that  in  all  these  teswni 
churches,  some  particular  doctors  vary  in  these  optBMM 
but  of  all  ihis  I  collect  for  my  part,  thii't  thes^c  |ioini«aRSi 
essential  Cathi>lic  verities,  not  essential  to  the  faith  Wt 
merely  matters  of  opinion,  problematical,  of  inlenar  *^ 
ment,  wherein  a  man  may  err,  or  be  ignorant,  wubatf 
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danger  to  his  soul.  Yet  so  still,  that  the  glory  of  God's 
justice,  mercy,  truth,  sincerity,  and  divine  grace  be  not  any 
ways  blemished,  nor  any  good  ascribed  to  man's  corrupt 
will,  nor  any  evil  to  God*s  decree  of  providence.'* 

PELA'GIUS  I.  succeeded  Virgilius  in  the  see  of  Rome 
A.D.  5oj.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  involved  in  aog^ 
niatical  coniroversy  with  most  of  the  Western  bishops,  con- 
cerning certain  theological  tenets  condemned  by  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  and  known  in  controversial  history  by 
the  name  uf  the  three  chapters,  being  supported  in  his  view 
of  the  question  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  was  fond  of 
interfennj;  in  theological  disputations.  (Norris,  Dissertatio 
de  Si/fwdo  quinta.)  Pelagius  died  in  the  year  560,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  III. 

PELA'GIUS  II.  succeeded  Benedict  I.,  a.d.  578.  He 
was  likewise  embroiled  in  disputes  concerning  the  three 
chapters  above  mentioned.  In  the  meantime  a  council 
which  assembled  at  Constantinople  bestowed  on  the 
patriarch  of  that  city  the  title  of  CEcumenicor  '  universal' 
bishop,  at  which  Pelagius  was  greatly  offended.  He  died 
at  Rome,  a.d.  590,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  I. 

PE'LAGUS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of  Am- 
monites, whose  spire  is  covered  by  the  last  whorl,  and  which 
have  an  umbilicus;  OrbiUites  of  Lamarck  and  others. 

PE'LAMYS,  Daudin's  name  for  a  genus  of  marine  ophi- 
dians [Hydrus]  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  A 
specimen  of  Pelamys  bicolor  has  been  picked  up  dead  on 
the  beach  of  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Cantor,  in  his  Observations  on  Marine  Serpents,  enters 
iito  the  distinguishing  anatomical  characters,  habits,  and 
2:enoi-al  conformation  of  this  group  with  ret^rence  to  the 
element  in  which  they  exist.  But  little  attention  has  hitherto 
jeen  given  to  them,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  examining 
Lbein  alive,  and  also  from  their  geographical  position  being 
entirely  confined  to  the  tropical  seas.  Dr.  Cantor  was 
stationed  on  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  had,  for  a  con- 
»iderable  period,  very  favourable  opportunities  of  studying 
these  ophidians,  many  of  which  were  taken  in  the  nets  of 
the  fishermen.  The  principal  physiological  point  of  interest 
established  by  the  Doctor  is  the  highly  venomous  character 
of  all  the  species  without  exception,  a  fact  denied  by  Schle- 
gel,  who  states  them  to  bo  harmless,  an  erroneous  idea 
which  is  also  current  among  the  natives.  Dr.  Cantor  g^es 
fatal  proof  of  this  error  in  the  death  of  an  officer  in  Her 
Majesty's  service  not  long  ago,  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
tlie  bite  of  a  serpent  which  had  been  caught  at  sea;  and 
from  numerous  experiments  conducted  by  himself,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  fowls,  fish,  and  other  animals  in- 
variably died  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  bite  had  been 
inflicted.     iZool.  Proc,  1838.) 

PELARGO'NIUM  is  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  the 
gaily  painted  flowers  which  are  usually  called  Geraniums  in 
our  greenhouses.  The  latter  differ  obviously  from  Pelar- 
gonium in  having  regular  flowers,  and  in  being  herbaceous 
plants,  while  the  genus  in  question  consists  almost  entirely 
of  shrubs  with  flowers  as  irregular  as  those  of  the  Pansy, 
riiere  is  a  lar^e  number  of  genuine  species  of  this  genus, 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  as  these 
intermix  very  readily,  producing  in  great  abundance  shrubs 
which  are  capable  of  being  perpetuated  by  cuttings,  a  pro- 
i]igious  number  of  spurious  species,  as  well  as  acknowledged 
varieties,  have  found  their  way  into  the  writings  of  syste- 
matic botanists.  For  example,  De  CandoUe  enumerates 
369  supposed  species,  of  which  at  least  one-half  are  of  arti- 
ficial origin.  While  however  science  has  been  embarrassed 
by  this  facility  of  crossbreeding,  the  gardens  have  been  en- 
riched by  crowds  of  the  most  beautiful  objects,  in  which  the 
features  of  their  savage  progenitors  can  no  longer  be  recog- 
nised ;  and  it  is  probable  that  of  all  the  flowers  which  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  Pelargonium  is 
that  in  which  the  result  has  been  most  striking. 

By  care  and  attention  to  a  few  simple  points  of  practice, 
these  plants  may  be  cultivated  and  multiplied  by  any  one 
who  has  a  greenhouse,  and  hence  they  have  become  univer- 
sal favourites.  Those  points  are  the  following,  namely:  1, 
water,  2,  warmth,  3,  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  4,  abundance 
of  air,  5,  as  much  light  as  the  leaves  will  bear,  and  6,  a 
rich  soil  during  the  season  of  growth;  and  a  cool  atmo- 
sphere, less  water,  abundance  of  light,  and  close  pruning 
afterwards. 

PELASGI  (IIcXa(ryo()  were  the  most  antient  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  them- 

•  Wordiwotth't  Ecc,  Siog^  v.  dO0i  *  Potttr  to  Vtaun.* 
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solves  extended.  A  dynasty  of  Pelasgic  chiefs  existed  in 
Greece  before  any  other  dynasty  is  mentioned  in  Greek 
traditions.  Danaus  is  in  the  mntb,  Deucalion  in  the  eighth, 
and  Cadmus  in  the  seventh  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war ;  but  Phoroneus  the  Pelasgian  is  in  the  eighteenth  ge- 
neration before  that  epoch.  The  Greek  traditions  repre- 
sent the  Pelasgic  race  as  spread  most  widely  over  almost  all 
parts  of  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago. 
The  whole  of  Hellas,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  56),  was 
ori^nally  called  Pelasgia;  ana  iEschylus  {Su^yjil.,  250)  in- 
troduces Pelas^us,  kingof  Argos,  as  claiming  for  the  people 
named  after  him  all  the  country  through  which  the  Algu.s 
flows,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Strymon.  We  find  mention  of 
the  Pelasgi  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Thracia,  Thesprotia,  At- 
tica, BcBotia,  and  Phocis.  (Strabo,  vii.  321 ;  Herod.,  viii.  44.) 
The  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona  were  originally  Pelasgic 
(Strabo,  ix.  402  ;  vii.  327  ;  compare  Herod.,  ii.  52) ;  and  Mr 
CHnton  {Fast,  Hell,  vol.  i-,  p.  22)  and  Niebuhr(i?o7w.  Hist,, 
vol.  i.,  p.  27)  have  adduced  reasons  for  believinjj  that  thfc 
Macedonians  also  were  a  Pelasgic  race.  We  also  find  traces 
of  the  Pelasgi  in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  ./Egean  Sea,  as 
Lemno!<,  Imbros,  Lesbos,  Chios,  &c.  (Strabo,  xiii.  G'21);  and 
Herodotus  informs  us  (vii.  95)  that  the  islands  were  in- 
habited by  the  Pelasgic  race  till  they  were  subdued  by  the 
lonians.  The  neighbouring  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also 
inhabited  in  many  parts  by  the  Pelasgi.  (Strabo,  xiii.  621.) 
The  country  afterwards  called  iEolis  was  occupied  by  Pe- 
lasgians  (Herod.,  vii.  95);  and  hence  Antandros  was  called 
Pelasgic  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vii.  42).  Tralles  in 
Caria  was  a  Pelasgic  town  (Niebuhr.  Rom,  HisL,  vol.  i.^ 
p.  33),  and  two  of  their  towns  on  the  Helles^)ont  were  still 
extant  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  57). 

The  preceding  authorities  are  sufficient  to  show  the  wide 
diff'usion  of  the  Pelasgic  race ;  but  it  is  a  difHcult  matter  to 
determine  from  what  quarter  they  originally  came.  Many 
modern  writers  (Maiden,  Hist,  of  Home,  p.  69 ;  Bishop 
Marsh,  Horce  Masgicee,  c.  i)  conclude,  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  original  seats  of  the  human  race,  that  the  Pelasgians 
spread  themselves  from  Asia  into  Europe,  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  round  the  northern  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea. 
But  this  opinion,  though  it  may  be  true,  is  opposed  to  many 
Greek  traditions,  which  represent  the  Peloponnesus  as  the 
original  seat  of  the  Pelasgians,  whence  they  spread  to  Thes- 
saly,  and  thence  to  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago 
and  to  the  Asiatic  coast. 

Phoroneus,  son  of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos,  is  represented 
by  most  Greek  traditions  as  the  first  king  of  the  Pelasgi, 
and  the  early  chronologers  give  a  list  of  his  successors  at 
Argos.  One  of  these  kings,  Pelasgus,  who  was  in  tho 
ninth  or  tenth  generation  from  Phoroneus,  is  said  to  have 
colonised  Arcadia ;  but  according  to  tho  Arcadian  tra- 
ditions, the  Pelasgi  originated  in  Arcadia.  (Pans.,  viii.  1,  s. 
2;  Ephorus,  apud  Strab.,  v.  221.)  From  the  Argivo  Pe- 
lasgians the  race  spread  to  Asia  and  the  other  parts  of 
Greece,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  arrange  the  times  of  these  early 
Pelasgic  migrations.  Clinton  {Fast,  Hell,  vol.  i.,  p.  14) 
places  them  in  the  following  order: — 1,  A  migration  under 
a  Pelasgic  chief,  represented  by  Xanthus,  son  of  Triopas, 
planted  a  colony  first  in  Lycia  and  afterwards  in  Lesbos. 
(Died.,  V.  81.)  %  Two  generations  later  a  migration  pro- 
ceeded to  Thessaly,  represented  by  AchsBus,  Phthius,  and 
Pelasgus,  sons  of  Larissa,*  3,  Nearly  contemporary  with 
this  migration,  and  in  the  ninth  generation  from  Phoroneus, 
a  Pelasgic  chief,  probably  derived  from  Argos,  established 
himself  in  Arcadia.  4,  Two  generations  afterwards,  the 
(Enotrians  and  Peucetians,  Pelasgic  tribes,  described  under 
the  persons  of  OBnotrus  and  Peucetius,  sons  of  Lycaon,  mi- 
grated to  Italy.    (Dionys.,  Antiq.»  i.,  p.  30-33.) 

The  Pelasgians  were  widely  spread  over  the  south  of 
Italy ;  and  the  places  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
settled  are  indicated  by  Mr.  Maiden  (Rom.  Hist,,  p.  72*83) 
and  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  25-63).  Tliere  seems 
no  reason  for  rejecting,  as  some  modern  writers  have  done, 
the  account  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Pelasgi  emigrated  from 
Greece  to  Italy. 

In  some  parts  of  Greece  the  Pelasgians  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  to  the  latest  times.  The  Arcadians 
were  always  considered  by  the  Greeks  themselves  as  pure 

•  The  name  Larissa  ft«quenUy  occurs  in  Pelasgic  leg[ead<.  It  wns  alsu  a 
commoQ  name  of  tlie  towus  or  ciudels  of  the  Peliugians;  tlius  we  dntl  that 
the  citadel  of  Arf^  was  eallt^  Laris«n  (Paua..  ii.  22.  s.  9).  and  we  al>o  nv-td  of 
two  Larissas  in  Thessaly,  a  Larissa  near  Troy,  another  uuar  Giima,  miuther  ia 
the  territory  of  Ephesus,  aooUier  near  Tralles,  on  the  bordent  uf  the  pUi.  y 
Oantxasi  m  well  m  nwiiy  othen.   (Comparo  strub..  ix.  440.) 
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Pelnsgians,  and  a  Pclaiigian  dyiinsty  roigne<l  in  Arcadia  till  | 
tliu  siHvnd  Mfsseiiiun  ^var.  (Ilemd.,  i.  14G :  ii.  171  ;  viii. 
73.)  Accunliiicr  to  llerudotus  (viii.  4-1:  i.  57),  the  Athe- 
nians were  a  lMu<^ic  race,  which  had  seltle<l  in  Attica 
from  the  eurhe^t  times,  and  had  undergone  no  change  ex- 
cept by  receiving  a  new  name  and  adonini^  a  new  language. 
In  most  parts  of  Greece  however  the  rehistgic  race  t>eeainc 
intermixed  with  the  Hellenie,  but  the  Pelas«ri  protKi)>ly  at 
all  times  formed  the  ])rincipal  portion  of  tliu  population  of 
Greece.  Tlie  Hellenes  excelled  the  Pelass^i  in  military 
pruweKs  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  were  thus  enabled  in 
some  eases  to  e\pel  the  Pelasgi  from  the  country,  tliough 
the  Hellenes  generally  settled  among  the  Pelasgi  as  a  con- 
quering people. 

The  connection  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  races 
has  been  a  subject  of  mui-h  controversy  amoni;  modern 
writers.  Man\  critics  have  maintained  that  thev  belon«;ed 
to  entirely  different  races,  and  some  have  been  disposiKi  to 
attribute  to  the  Pela&gians  an  Etruscan  or  Phuinician 
origin.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Greek  writers  s|)eak  of 
the  Pelasgians  and  their  language  as  barbarous,  that  is, 
nut  Hellenic ;  and  Herodotus  (i.  67)  informs  us  that  tlie  Pe- 
la>gian  language  was  spoken  in  his  time  at  Placia  and  Scy- 
laco  on  the  Helles^mnt.  This  language  he  des<Tibes  as 
barbarous  ;  and  on  this  fact  he  mainly  grounds  his  general 
argument  as  to  the  antient  Pelasgian  tongue.  It  may  however 
bo  remarked,  thiit  it  appears  exceedingly  improbable,  if  the 
Pelasgie  and  Hellenic  laiiguiiges  had  none  or  a  very  slight 
relation  to  each  other,  that  the  two  languages  should  have 
ao  readily  amalgamated  in  all  purtsof  Greece,  and  still  more 
atrani^c  that  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians,  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  of  pure  Pelasgie  origin,  should  have 
lost  their  original  language,  and  learned  the  pure  Hellenic 
tongue.  In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  wc 
Bcareely  ever  read  of  any  nation  entirely  losing  its  own  lan- 
guage and  adopting  liiat  of  its  eonciuerors.  Though  the 
Persians  have  adopted  many  new  words  into  their  language 
from  their  Arab  ma^ters,  yet  twel\e  centuries  of  Arab  do- 
mination have  not  been  sutftcient  to  change  in  any  c^^sential 
particular  the  grammatical  forms  and  general  structure  of 
the  antient  Persian;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  eflbrts 
that  were  used  by  our  Norman  concjuerors  to  bring  the 
French  language  into  general  use  in  this  country,  the 
Saxon  remains  to  the  present  day  the  main  element  of  our 
language.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  sup|)osc  that  the 
Pelasgie  and  Hellenic  tongues  were  different  dialects  of  a 
common  language,  which  formed  by  their  union  the  Greek 
language  of  later  times. 

Ihe  antient  writers  differ  as  much  respecting  the  degree 
of  civilization  which  the  Pelasgi  attained  before  they  be- 
came an  Hellenic  neople,  as  they  do  respecting  their  original 
language.  According  to  some  antient  writers  they  were 
little  better  than  a  race  of  savages  till  conquered  and  civi- 
lised by  the  Hellenes;  but  others  represent  them.  an<l  i)er- 
haps  more  correctly,  as  having  attained  a  considerable  de- 
cree of  civilization  previous  to  the  Hellenic  conciucst. 
Many  traditions  represert  the  Pclasgians  as  cultivating 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts;  and  a  modern  writer 
(Thirlwall's  Orrecc,  vol.  i..  p.  .Vi)  rather  fancifully  supposes 
that  the  most  antient  form  of  their  name  (lltXapyoi)  signi- 
fied inhabitants  or  cultivators  of  the  plain.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Maiden,  in  his  'History 
of  Rome'  tp.  70),  that  the  Grecian  race  which  made  tho 
most  e;irly  and  most  rapid  ])rogre>s  in  eivih/ation  and  in- 
lelletrtuai  attiiinments.  was  one  in  which  the  IVl.isgian  blood 
was  leasta  dulterated  by  foreiijn  mixture— the  Lilians  of 
Attiea  and  of  the  settlements  m  Asia;  and  that  we  proba- 
bly owe  to  the  Pil;is|ric  element  in  the  population  of  Greece 
all  that  disiin-^uishef*  the  Greeks  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  The  Dorians,  who  were  the  most  strictly  Hellt>nic, 
lung  disdained  to  apply  themselves  to  literature  or  ttie  flye 
arts. 

Some  writers  have  maintained  that  the  Greeks  derived 
the  art  uf  writm::  and  niii^t  tif  their  relii^ious  rites  fmm  the 
Pela?>gians:  but  without enlerini;  intoiiieae(iiicslioii% it  niav 
be  asscrlecl  with  Mune  dcLjree  ofccriainty  that  tlie  most  an- 
tient architectural  nionunients  in  Kuni|.e  dearly  ap))ear  to 
have  been  the  w.irks  of  their  hai,<U.  The  structure-*  in 
Greece.  Ii;il\,  and  tin-  western  cimst  of  .Asia  Mniur.  usually 
called  C>clojKMii.  hec:iii>c.  accmln^'  t'>  the  (irei-k  lejjend-i, 
theC'>clupf^  hiiilt  the  walls  of  Til ui^  and  Myiena'.  may 
properly  be  a<>si^'iied  in  a  Pchi-u'i-ni  "ri^in.  .Vll  iliese  slruiJ- 
tures  are  charueleri.<«ed  by  the   nuineiise  size  of  the  btones  I 


I 
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with  which  they  are  built ;  the  most  extraordinary  ol 

all  is  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  At  reus  at  Mycens,  uf  i       i 

an  acc<mnt  is  given  under  Myckva. 

(Marsh's  Horrr  Pflan^icfff ;  Niebuhr'a  Hni.  *»f  R^m^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  2a  6*2;  Maiden's  Hi»t,  n/  Rnnte,  p.  f*»--1:  TkjJ. 
wall's  IJiftt.  uf  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  .32-62 :  Clinton's  FoMh  H4' 
leniri^  vol.  i.,  p.  1-30  ;  Wachsmuth's  Heiienitcke  Aherikmm- 
kumie,  vol.  i.,  i)art  i.,  s.  9;  Curtius.  De  Anliiiuia  litait^  i^ 
colh,  s.  «,  7  ;  Kruse*s  H^'i/as,  vol.  i.,  p.  40  I.  &r.) 

PKLASGIAN  ARCHITKCTURE.     [PklasoiJ 

PELA'YO,  first  king  uf  Asturias,  wa«  Uie  »in  oifn^ 
duke  of  Cantabria.  and  a  descendant  of  CbindaiviBd.  ite 
twenty-eighth  in  order  among  Ihe  Gothic  kingt  of  Sfia. 
After  the  disastrous  biittlc  of  Guadalele  (a-zk  7lll,aD  \km 
Christians  who  either  feared  Ihe  cruelties  of  the  Moonk 
conquerors  or  could  not  bear  their  yoke,  fled  fcr  itfcgt  la 
the  inaci-essible  mountains  of  the  Aaturias.  vheie  thearBi 
of  the  invaders  had  not  yet  reached.     AmoBf  tbcm  *«• 
Pelayo,  who,   according  to  some   authorities  hail  iumkc 
bravely  on  the  plains  of  Xerez,  and  witnessed  the  liifcalrf 
the  Christian  arms,  but  who,  if  we  follow  the  aeeout  if 
the  Arabian  writers,  escaped  from  Curdura,  whefv  ke  i« 
retained  as  a  hostage  for  tlie  fidelity  of  his  coontfiiM.  Ota 
his  arrival  amoiic  the  refiigee.4,  Pcla}0  wav 
chief.     At  fir^t  tliese  relics  of  the  Gothic 
only  to  have  been  animated  by  the  wish  of 
tion,  but  on  their  numbers  increasing,  they  thoo^  of  i» 
viving  the  expiring  embers  of  liberty.     Al-horrlbr  ^^ 
ralmian,  who  governed  Spain  in  the  kh8hf*s  ; 
having  been  apprised  of  their  intentions,  despBicucu  ■  oh- 
siderable  force  under  Alkama,  to  crush  the  nsing  r 
tion,  but  the  followers  of  Pelayo  had  already  eained 
sion  of  the  mountain  pass  of  Auseva,  near  the  ri 
and  concealed  part  of  their  force  in  the  csTera  «■  \j 
donga.      While   the  Moslems  were  ascending  Ihe  ■ 

acclivity  where  the  Christtians  were  encamped,  and  wl 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  now  stands,  a  sudden  attack  iqmB  ■■  ■ 
of  ttieir  flanks,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  stoneSi 
ments  of  rocks  hurled  down  from  the  top  of  the 
threw  their  ranks  into  confusion.     Pelayo  and  hii 
then  issued  from  the  cavern,  and  the  Most 
cipitately  from  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  ihea  |w 
thou.'«ands  of  their  men  (a.d.  71><). 

Pelade's  success  did  not  end  here.     Mum  ^i 

nayzir,  the  governor,  somo  say,  of  Leon,  otkwn,  <■ 
who  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  coantryinen. 
life  in  a  like  manner,  and  his  army  was  completely  • 
These  memorable  events  fixed  the  destiny  of  iLc  i 
kingdom.    The  important  city  of  I.^eoa,  long  the  e 
Pelayo*s  successors,  was  next  reduced  (722).  as  vcD 
mora,  Lugo,  and  A-^torga,  and  although  the  Md 
in  7 21  rL'covered  some  of  these  places,  the  int>  «« 

which  they  themselves  were  engaged,  and  the  iv|)«itla^ 
cursions  of  Pela>o.  helped  to  consolidate  the  little  k 
which    the  Asturian   hero    transmitted    to    his 
Alonso  el  Casto.    The  remainder  uf  Pc1ayo*s  n        ■ 
known.     He  died  in   737,  and  was  buried  in  thto  wi 
Santa  Eulalia  at  Cangas  de  Onis.     Pelayo  is  entitle* 
grateful  remembrance  of  posterity.     Al  the  head  of  a  ■■ 
ful  of  men  he  checked  the  torrent  uf  MuhammeJan  mni 
and  laid  the  fi>undations  of  a  power  which,  after  c 
turies  of  unremitting  and  bloody  warfare,  accompJ       ■ 
final  expulsion    of   the  Mohammedan    invader 
peninsula. 

(Mariana,  Uistnrid  General  tfe  EfpaHa^  lib.  vii^e' 
Masdeu,  Histnria  Criiira,  vol.  xii.  ;  Cunde,  Hist 
Domimicinn  de  I  us  Arnftes  en  E^fMiSa,  vol.  i.  pc  /  ^ 
bon.  Cartas  jMira  i/ustrur  fa  Historia  de  EtpmiOt 

IMOf).) 

PELECA'NID.K.  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  ( 
yutufnn.s,  or  Swimminu:  Rinls. 

The  genus  Mrcanun  of  Liniiffius,  placed  in  the  *S 
Nat  line*  between  Dinmedtu  and  Hutus,  ct>n  tains 
Pelican^    {J\',Wiinus    Onnrmtalui),   the    Frigate 
Man-iifWar  Binl  {Tarfiyf etex)^  under  the  desg^iw 
/'.  s-iifui/u.\\  the  Cormorants  {Pefecani  Carbo  and Cr^ 
and  the  Sulan  (io>)se  and  Boobies. 

The  T"fifhi/i/it'\-  of  Cuvier  (comprisinf;  those  Pm/mb 
which  hi\e  ihc  hind  toe  united  with  the  oilicni  mat 
nicinbiaiie,  pi>ich  mi  tnvs,  are  Udud  (lie r»,  and  have m  *• 
legs)  cjiirni-^t  of  the   PeiiCiinjt  {Pr/*'canu*,  Lmn.).  coiap<r 
hiiidiug  all  tlhisir   which   lia\e  the  base  of  the  bill  dcouvi 
uf  leathers.    Their  nostrils  ore  ^its,  th«  apcclim  of  vhtf^  a 
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lerreplilile.  Tlie  skin  of  the  throat  !i  more  or  lew 
■,  and  ilieir  toni^ue  very  Email.  Their  delicatB 
fKizinrri  iliiiuv  be  called,' forms  one  large  wc  with 
LT  siiimai-li*.  Tlieir  ctcca  are  only  raoderalo  or 
lie  lullouint;  arc  the  genera  comprehended  under 
iiis;-lhe  PeiicBna  properly  90  called  (Ono(TO(oia* 
I,  PfilrrmiunotlWlevT);  UiBCormoramB(PAu(acro- 
tri'»-)ri.  Cfho  of  Meyer,  Halieus  of  Illiger) ;  the 
{I'eleranus  AqitUut,  Linn.,  Tachypetet,  Viodl.); 
ics  (Sula  of  Urisson,  Dijspona  of  Illiger).  The 
nre  siippuediid  hy  Ihe  Aiihingas  (P/oluSi  Linn.), 
'ropic  RIrd  (I'haetiin,  Linn.). 

i^ors,  in  hi»  'Oliservalions on theNolural  Affinities 
ifci  tho  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds'  {Linn. 
)l.  xiv.),  obscn'es  thai  the  Pelecanidie  are  distin- 
ly  a  ^yndaclyle  fool,  the  hind  toe  being  directed 
mt.  I'lnd  nl'l  Ihe  Iocs  being  nniteil  In  ft  mem- 
"lie  Alrailif  have  no  hind  toe ;  hut  these  two  fami- 

II  (ho  ujiiiiion  of  Mr.  Vi<;ors,  brought  into  contact 
I'li/ii's  [PjiNnuijfs],  which  possesses  a  hind  toe, 
I  iu'i'lile  in  cons  true  lion,  in  which  it  approaches  the 
1  Alcufl/p;  nhile  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  this 
lirueli'd  to  the  fioiit,  but  without  a  connecting 
.-.  by  uhich  means  the  four  toes  are  similarly 

III  lin'se  of  llie  Mtcanidm,  which,  according  to 
.1  of  Mr.  Vii^rs,  comprise  the  whole  of  the  groups 
.ncil  the  genera  Peffcamu,  Pkanton.  and  IHntus  of 

'  The  first  of  ihoae  genera,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors, 
.1  iiilu  Iho  following  generic  groupa :— t^alaeroco- 
•..  u-liicl)  seems  (o  retain  the  nearest  affinity  to  the 
ic  last  family  in  habits  and  appearance;  Onoerry- 
'■^..  (lie  ijenus  so  familiar  to  us  as  including  Ihe 
f  the  U'ililernfts :  Sula,  Brias.,  which  contain! 
■■/ :  and  Tiichi/peles  of  M.  Vieillot,  the  FHsate 
ir  ciitiincls.  the  manners  of  this  last  bird  I  hare 
s<iiiiu»Iiat  at  lar^c  at  the  comniencenient  of  this 
s  well  as  Iho  various  parliculars  by  which  it  deri- 

ihe  type  of  the  Nalatnra,  in  conjunction  with 
:r  poriioji  of  the  present  family.    I  shall  not  there- 

iipiin  the  subject  any  further  than  to  mention  its 
and  acknowledged  connection  with  the  genus 
butli  in  habits  and  general  economy.  In  these 
.4.  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  their  winga  and  their 
powers  of  Hif^hl,  these  two  groups  evince  a  near 
villi  the  family  of  Laridte,  whicli  succeeds,  and 
:h  Ihi'y  can  onlv  be  separated  in  consequenea  of 
lactylc  fool.  TI1C  genus  i¥o/tM,  united  by  its  bill 
w,  leads  back  to  the  earlier  groups  of  the  Pek- 
rtith  whicli,  though  it  differs  from  them  by  Ihe 
"-S  of  Ihe  bill,  it  agrees  in  manners  and  general 
, on, '—and  he  goes  onlopbserve  that /"Aoi/on  bears 
lable  rcsfinblaiicc  in  general  appearance  and 
Sli-rim  amnni,'  Ihe  Laridie,  which  family  he  next 

ain'on,  who  places  the  Mfeanida  between  the 
lid  the  Liirid/p,  di:scribes  the   Pelicans  as  flying 

and  even  with  swifinesa,  and  as  a  lai^,  voracious, 
criiig  tribe,  living  fur  the  most  part  on  (he  ocean,  I 
in  appi'u;i('hiii^4  hind  but  at  (be  season  of  incuba-  I 
eir  hill  is  lun^,  and  armed  at  the  end  with  an 
Liok,   Ihe   wntih   of  the  gap*  excessive;    (lie  face 

bare  of  feathers,  and  tho  skin  of  the  throat  some- 
exlcnsible  a'i  to  han^;  down  like  a  bag;  by  this 
ruaiiiiiiiiuii.  ob-ci\va  Mr.  Swainson,  the  pelicans 
o  swiillon-  llsh  of  a  very  large  size,  and  the  whole  . 
ny  be  lermc-1  <H'eanic  vuimrea.  In  (his  part  of  the  I 
iK-i/icathn  iifjtinls)  ilio  genera  comprised  under  , 
aiiidte  are,  Pelecanua,  Carbo,  Dijsporiu,  Phaeton, 
ft.  In  (ho  'Svnopsis'  Phaetun  is  arranged  as  a  1 
;  of  IVrn  {Slenia),  in  tho  family  Laridir.  [Tro- 
-]  I 

tMZi:  Rc'beri  Gr.iv,  of  the  Britiih  Museum,  in  his 

ilie  (TL-iicia  of  llirds,  with  an  Indication  of  the  , 
i\mw,  ufcarli  Genus'  (London,  1B40'J,  makes  the  . 
i^e  ilie  sixth  and  last  family  of  (he  Palmipedes,  I 
iialc.''  1I  iiilo  the  subfamilies  Plotinec,  Phaetonin<e, 
■r,itii"if.  The  Itf^t  subfamily ,  consists  of  the! 
?iilii,   Oiiifri(jia/iis,  Pderaiiia,  Phatacroeorax,  and  I 


depreaaed ;  upper  mandible  flattened,  terniinatad  h;  a  very 

strong  hook  or  nail,  which  is  compressed  and  very  much 
bent;  lower  mandible  formed  by  two  osseous  branchea, 
which  are  depreised,  flexible,  and  united  at  the  point,  and 
from  which  a  naked  skin  in  the  form  of  a  bag  is  suspended. 
Face  and  throat  naked.  Nostrih  basal,  in  the  shape  of 
longitudinal  sills.  Feefstrong  and  short;  three  anterior  toes; 
the  liind-toe  is  arliculaled  anteriorly,  but  on  the  same  plana 
with  the  others,  and  all  are  united  by  a  membrane;  middle 
claw  wkhout  dentilationa.  Wing$  moderate;  first  quill 
tborler  than  the  second,  which  is  the  longest ;  greater  mn^ 
coveita  and  secondaries  nearest  to  the  body  as  long  aa  the 
quills.    (Temm.) 


W 


(Linn.) 
11;.',  straight,  wide,  very  much 


FoMotlvneu. 


The  true  Pelicans  are  large  and  heavy  birds,  with  a  g;Teat 
extent  of  wing,  and  are  excellent  swimmers.  The  expansive 
pouch,  whose  elasticity  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  shapea  into  which  it  is  stretched  aud,  formed 
by  tho  itinerant  showman,  will  hold  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  fish,  and  thus  enables  tlie  bird  to  dispose  of  the 
superfluous  quantity  which  may  be  taken  during  fishing 
expeditions,  either  for  its  own  consumption  or  for  the 
nourishment  of  its  young.  In  feeding  the  neellings, 
— and  the  male  is  said  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  female 
when  sitting  in  the  same  manner, — the  under  mandible 
is  pressed  against  the  neck  and  breast,  to  assist  the 
bird  in  disgorging  the  contents  of  the  capacious  pouah, 
and  during  this  action  the  red  nail  of  the  upper  mandible 
would  appear  to  oome  in  contact  with  the  breast,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation,  in  all  probability,  for  the  fuble  that  the 
Pelican  nourishes  her  young  with  her  blood,  and  for  the 
attitude  in  which  tho  imagination  of  painters  Las  placed  the 
bird  in  books  of  emblems,  &o.,  with  the  blood  spirting  from 
the  wounds  made  by  ibe  terminating  nail  of  the  upper 
mandible  into  the  gaping  mouths  of  her  offspring.* 

The  neighbourhood  of  riveis,  lakes,  ana  the  sea-coasta 
are  the  haunts  of  the  Pelicans,  and  they  are  rarely  seen 
farther  than  twenty  leagues  from  the  land.  They  appear  to 
he,  to  acertain  extent,  gregarious.  Le  Vaillant,  upon  visit- 
ing Dauen  Eyiand)  where  was  the  tomb  of  a  Danish  rap- 
tain,  at  the  entrance  of  Saldanha  Bay,  beheld,  as  he  says, 
after  wading  through  the  surf  and  clambering  up  the  rocks, 
such  a  spectaete  as  never  perhaps  appeared  to  the  eye  of 
mortal.  'All  of  a  sudden  there  arose  from  (he  whole  su'ribce 
of  the  island  an  impenetrable  cloud,  which  formed,  at  tho 
dislanee  of  forty  feet  above  our  heads,  an  immense  canopy, 

•  WrnBimiivof  thr  Ismim  rccordid  b*  Mr.O.  B»iiaU<ir  tti*IVlk« 
llTlgit  nlDulnch,  nUchwouiiiln]  iUtirjuit  iboTe  Ihi^  brrut^  liul  uo  luch  ii^ 
.  .   ,. J Of  thow  kept  la  ih«  Zooliifir»l  (Jiirl<Bi«nd  elwwhn*, 
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or  rallicr  a  sky,  composed  of  birds  of  every  species,  and  of 
all  rolours :— c  )rmorants,  soa-guUs,  sea-swallows,  pelicans, 
and.  1  l)ellovi\  the  whole  winged  tribe  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
woro  here  assoinblcd.  All  their  voices,  mixed  together  and 
modified  affording  to  their  different  kinds,  formed  such  a 
iiurrid  music  that  1  was  every  moment  obligt^d  to  cover  my 
head  to  give  a  little  relief  to  iny  ears.  The  alarm  which  we 
spread  was  vo  much  the  more  general  among  these  innu- 
merable lo«»ions  of  birds,  as  we  principally  disturbed  the 
females  which  were  then  sitting.  They  had  nests,  eggs, 
and  youn'^  to  defend.  They  were  like  furious  harpies  let 
loo-jc  a;^aiiist  us,  and  their  cries  rendered  us  almost  deaf. 
They  i)flen  (lew  so  near  us  that  they  flapped  their  wings  in 
our  faces ;  and  thdugh  we  fired  our  pieces  repeatedly,  wc 
were  not  able  to  frighten  them ;  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  disperse  this  cloud.  We  could  not  move  one  sten  without 
crushing  either  their  eggs  or  their  younjj  ones;  tiie  earth 
was  entirely  strewed  with  them.*  The  same  traveller 
found  on  the  Klein-Brak  river,  whilst  waiting  for  the  ebb 
tide,  thousands  of  pelicans  and  flamingoes,  the  deep  rose- 
coli)ur  of  the  one  strongly  contrasting  with  the  white  of  the 
other. 

(ipngrafihiciil  Distributiun. -^Tho  species  are  widely 
fipreacl  (Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and  America),  though  not 
numerous:  two  are  Europeiins.  Peiecanus  Onocrotalu9, 
and  MoaiNM  crispus.  AVe  select  tho  former  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

DcHcriylinn,  {Old.) — ^The  plumage  generally  of  a  flno 
white  tinted  with  light  rose  or  salmon  colour,  which  is 
Yirightest  in  the  breeding  season,  except  the  primaries  and 
spurious  wing,  which  are  black,  and  the  depending  occipital 
crest  and  a  few  pendulous  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
nerk,  which  are  liy:ht  yellow;  naked  space  round  the  eyes 
and  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  where  the  frontal  feathers  form  a 
]h}int,  llesh  colour;  the  upper  mandible  bluish,  with  a  crim- 
son line  running  along  the  top,  re<ldihh  at  the  base,  yellowish 
at  tlie  tip,  :ind  the  terminal  nail  red  ;  guttural  pouch  yel- 
low ;  irides  bright  reddish  brown  or  hazel;  feet  livid;  tail 
short.  I^Miglh  from  five  to  six  feet;  expanse  of  wings 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet.     Sexes  similar. 

Ynun^  of  the  year,  and  those  of  a  year  old, — ^Whitish 
ash  throu*:i)out ;  belly  whitish ;  wings  and  back  very  deep 
ash  ;  all  the  feathers  bordered  with  brighter  ash ;  quills 
blackish  a^h  ;  bill  and  nuked  parts  livid  ;  iris  brown.  The 
first  white  feathers  appear  on  f^e  neck  and  belly.  (Temm.) 
Mr.  (iould  ilhrds  of  Eurojte)  says  that  the  bird  is  remark- 
able for  longevity,  and  for  the  long  period  requisite  for  the 
completion  of  its  plumage.  The  first  year's  dress  he  de- 
scribe t  as  wholly  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  back  and  breast 
being  broad  and  rounded.  The  lanceolate  feathers  and  the 
ro^y  tints  arc  only  acquired  as  the  bird  advances  in  age,  and 
Mr.  Gould  thinks,  judging  from  individuals  in  partial  con- 
fineme>it,  that  five  years  are  re^iuirtnl  before  tue  bird  be- 
comes fully  mature. 

Fottci,  lliibitx,  Reproduction t  <J^. — Fish  is  the  food  of  the 
Pelican,  which  it  captures  with  great  adroitness,  generally 
in  shallow  inlets.  It  is  no  diver,  but  it  will  occasionallv 
dash  from  a  great  heighten  the  wing  u))on  a  fish  with  sucn 
velocity  that  it  becomes  submerged,  though  its  buoyancy 
brin::s  it  instantly  to  the  surface  again.  Although  it 
perches  (ni  trees,  it  seems  to  prefer  rocky  shores.  The  nest, 
generally  formed  of  coarse  reedy  grass,  with  a  lining  of 
gras«i  of  a  softer  quality,  is  large  (about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter),  and  made  upon  the  ground.  Two,  three,  four, 
and  sometimes  five  pure  white  eggs,  but  mostly  two,  of 
nearly  the  same  size  at  both  ends,  ure  laid  in  it. 

Soiinerat  fmnd  five  under  a  female  of  this  genus.  She 
would  not  rise  to  let  him  nass.  but  kept  her  seat.  She  struck 
at  him  with  her  bill,  anu  screamed  when  he  attempted  to 
flrive  her  from  her  eg^s.  Labat  fastened  two  young  peli- 
cans to  a  stake.  The  mother  daily  brought  them  food,  and 
remained  with  her  young  ones  constantly  until  the  evening, 
when  she  flew  up  to  roost  in  a  tree  imme<liately  above  them. 
The  trio  became  very  familiar,  suffering  Labat  to  touch 
them  :  and  the  young  ones  gratefully  accepted  the  little  fish 
which  he  offered  to  them,  and  which  they  first  put  into  their 
pouchoN.  These  Pelicans  were,  in  all  probability,  not  of  the 
fe]^-;es  under  consideration. 

L'^ydifics. — Tlie Oriental  countries  of  Europe;  common 
on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Hungary  and  Russia;  tolerably 
abundant  on  the  Danube;  rare  and  accidental  on  the  sea- 
coast.  An  adult  specimen,  sent  to  M.  Temminck,  who 
t,ives  the  above  habitats,  from  Egypt,  and  another  from  the 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  differed  in  nothing  from  i 
Europe,  except  in  their  greater  dimensiona.  T) 
species  exists  in  Asia  there  is  no  doubt.  Belon.  wb 
to  Leviticus  (xi.  18),  where  the  bird  it  noted  as  i 
says  that  it  is  frequent  on  the  lakes  of  Eg>pt  and 
When  he  was  passing  the  plain  of  Roma,  which  is  a 
a  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem,  he  saw  tbem  fl 
pairs  like  swans  above  his  head,  rather  low  ;  and  ai 
they  are  teen  flying  in  a  large  flock  like  those  birdi 
sehiuist  saw  it  at  Daraictta  in  Egypt.  He  also  addi 
comes  to  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  September,  in  hn 
on  tho  arrival  there  of  migrating  birds.  *  In  li>iE 
Hasselquist,  '  they  form  an  acute  angle,  like  the  < 
wild  geese  when  they  migrate.  In  the  summer 
habit  the  Black  Sea  and  coasts  of  Greaee:  and 
migration  remain  for  a  few  days  near  Smyrna  ao 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  Natolia,  but  never  stray  tu  b 
continent :  they  fly  very  high.  Some  of  them  m 
Damietta,  and  in  tho  islands  of  tlie  delta  m  the 
ranean,  but  the  greater  part  go  to  Egypt.'  They  ■{ 
some  of  tho  £g>'ptian  drawings.    (Rosaellini.) 

Dr.  Von  Siebold  and  M.  Hiirger  saw  it  in  Jsp 
their  observation  is  confirmed  by  M.  Temmmck 
Gould  states  tliat  though  tho  tropical  climates  of  AiS 
India  constitute  its  natural  habitat,  neverthdcMlhe 
rivers  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Danube  and  Volga,  the 
sive  lakes  of  Hungary  and  Russia,  and  the  shores 
Mediterranean,  are  places  where  it  dwells  in  abv 
The  same  author  says  that  it  is  a  species  strictly  eon 
the  Old  World,  over  a  great  part  of  which  it  is  ditt 
Tho  Prince  of  Musignano,  in  Sf)eechio  Comparaiir'. 
it  as  being  rare  and  adventitious  at  Philadelphia  am 
Dr.  Richardson  quotes  it,  or  rather  a  variety  of  it.  k 
the  Missinippi,  66''  N.  lat.  '  Pelicans,*  says  the  Doci 
numerous  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries  up 
sixty-first  parallel ;  but  they  seldom  come  within  ti 
dred  miles  of  Hudson's  Bay.  They  deposit  iheir  < 
ally  on  small  rocky  islands,  on  the  brina  of  cascade 
they  can  scarcely  be  approached ;  but  they  are  oi 
hy  no  means  shy  birds.  They  fly  low  and  heavdv. 
in  flocks  from  six  to  fourteen,  sometimes  abrcastl  i 
times  in  an  oblique  line;  and  they  oflen  pau dose 
building  or  within  a  few  yards  of  a  party  of  men  vitb 
hibiting  any  signs  of  fear.  They  haunt  eddies  undci 
falls,  and  devour  great  quantitiea  of  carp  and  oih 
When  gorged  with  food,  they  doie  on  the  water,  a; 
be  easily  captured,  as  they  have  great  difficulir  in 
wing  at  such  times,  particularly  if  their  pouches  be 
with  fish.  Though  they  can  perch  on  trees,  they  i 
generally  ::een  either  on  the  wing  or  swimming.  So 
cimens,  apparently  in  mature  plumage,  have  the  b: 
smooth  above ;  but  individuals  nave  a  long  thin  bt 
cess,  about  two  inches  high,  springing  from  the  ndt 
upper  mandible.  Similar  processes  existed  m  tb 
mens  commented  upon  by  Pennant  and  Forster.wh 
brought  from  Hudson's  Bay:  but  no  such  appi 
have  been  described  as  occurring  on  the  biUs  of  & 
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jlicans  of  the  Old  Continent.*  The  Prince  above  quoted, 
his  later  Geographical  and  Comparative  List,  erases 
'/.  Onocrotalus  from  the  column  of  American  birds, 
pulying  its  place  by  Pelecanus  Trachyrhynchus,  Lath. 
el.  crythrorhynchusy  Gra..  Pel.  Americanus,  Aiid.)»  and 
is  probably  is  the  species  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Richardson : 
leed  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  it. 
The  following  notes,  by  Professor  Owen,  throw  much 
hi  on  the  organization  of  birds  of  this  group  as  applicable 
their  habits. 

The  Pelican  which  he  dissected — Bed-backed  Pelican  of 
.tham,  Pelecanus  ru/escens,  Gra  el.,  a  female — measured 
rce  feet  seven  inches  from  the  extremity  of  the  beak  to 
i  vent,  and  ten  inches  and  a  half  from  the  extremity  of 
9  upper  mandible  to  the  nostrils.  *  These,  *says  the  Pro- 
sor,  *  are  almost  concealed  slits  in  the  lateral  grooves  of 
e  upper  mandible,  just  anterior  to  the  skin  of  the  head, 
ley  will  barely  admit  the  Hat  end  of  a  probe;  and  lead 
Qost  vertically  to  the  internal  apertures  of  the  nasal 
t'ity.  The  air-cells  in  the  Pelican,  as  in  the  nearly  allied 
d  the  Gannety  Sula  Bassana,  Temm.,  are  remarkably 
tended  and  diffused  over  the  body :  the  whole  cellular 
sue,  even  to  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  the  end  of  the 
shy  part  of  the  legs,  can  be  blown  up  from  the  trachea, 
'  The  extent  to  which  the  skeleton  of  the  Pelican  is  per- 
Mitcd  by  air  has  been  particularly  noted  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his 
ebraled  paper  'On  the  i^ir-cells  of  Birds,'  in  which  he  throws 
t  a  suggestion  that  it  may  assist  the  birds  of  this  species 
carrjing  heavy  loads  in  their  large  fauces.  This  sup- 
led  relation  of  extended  air-cells  to  a  largely  developed 
ik  is  borne  out  in  the  case  of  the  Hornbtll,  in  which 
3ry  bone  of  the  skeleton  is  permeated  by  air,  but  is  appa- 
itly  contradicted  by  the  Gannet ;  I  say  apparently,  because 
houi^h  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  do  not,  in  this  species, 
9rd  suspension  to  a  capacious  reservoir,  as  in  the  Peli' 
1,  yet  the  bird  may  occasionally  have  to  bear  away  a  con- 
era  ble  load,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  large  fish  seized  by  its 
dibles,  and  a  previous  accumulation  in  its  dilatable 
/fyhagus. 

Mr.  Hunter,  it  may  bo  remembered,  was  doubtful,  on 
»  first  ])ublication  of  his  paper,  as  to  the  source  from  which 
t  mandibles  derived  their  gaseous  contents:  not  that  he 

1  ignorant  of  the  air-holes  in  the  boQAs,  as  he  is  careful 
tell  us  in  the  reprint  of  the  Memoir,  in  the  "  Animal 
?unomy,"  where  he  states  that  the  lower  jaw  of  the  *'  Pe- 
tn  is  furnished  with  air,  which  is  supplied  by  means  of 

Eustachian  tube." 

To  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  description,  I  sawed 

OPS  the  left  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw ;  but  on  blowing  into 

end  of  the  part  attached  to  the  head,  I  found  that  the 

did  not  escape,  as  I  had  expected,  by  the  Eustachian 

e  (the  orifice  of  which  is  a  slit,  situated  on  the  roof  of 

mouth,  one  inch  behind  the  posterior  or  internal  nares), 

filled,  first  the  air-cells  under  the  throat,  and  then, 

sing  down  the  neck,  raised  the  large  air-cell  above  the 

culum.     On  dissection,  I  found  that  the  air  passed  into 

lower  mandible  immediately  from  an  air-cell  surround- 

the  articulation  between  the  jaw  and  os  quadratum, 
icli  received  its  air  from  the  lungs  by  means  of  the  cells 
sing  along  the  neck  and  throat,  &c.  The  authority  of 
.  Hunter  ought  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  result  of  a 
jle  experiment ;  and  the  possibility  of  accidental  rup- 

2  may  be  urged  against  the  above  observation ;  but  it  is 
ill  events  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  should  be  re- 
ted  when  opportunity  occurs,  with  the  addition  of  blow- 

into  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  I  omitted  to  do. 
Tliere  is  little  to  be  added  to  the  accounts  already  given 
Uie  works  of  Cuvier,  and  of  Professor  Tiedemann  and 
:ns,  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  Pelican.  The  weak  or 
i-coated  stomach,  small  ccffca,  and  short  intestines  be- 
ak its  animal  diet;  and  the  uniformly  capacious  ceso- 
tsus,  as  well  as  the  superadded  faucial  Dag,  may  be  re- 
-ued  as  pointing  to  the  piscivorous  habits  of  this  singular 
cies.  It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  the  use  of  the  globular 
ity  interposed  between  the  gizzard  and  the  duodenum, 
ich  the  Pelican  has  in  common  with  some  of  the  pisci- 
•ous  Grallcp,  viz.  those  of  the  genus  Ardea.  In  them  the 
oric  cavity  is  very  small,  but  in  the  Pelican  it  is  fully  as 
ge  in  proportion  as  in  the  CrororfiV**,  which  alone  possess 
among  Rpjitiles.  In  the  Pelican  here  described  the 
loric  cavity  measured  one  inoh  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
umunicatcd  by  a  small  transverse  aperture  with  the  giz- 
d,  and  by  an  opposite  one,  of  smaller  size  and  obliquely 


placed,  with  the  duodenum.  Its  lining  membrane  isyilloui 
and  vascular,  and  was  in  this  instance  tinged  with  bile« 
which  must  have  entered  by  regurgitation  ^s  none  of  the 
biliary  ducts  enter  here. 

*The  oesophagus  is  continued  into  the  proventriculut 
without  any  marked  constriction,  and  the  latter  passes  in- 
sensibly into  the  part  analogous  to  the  gizzard,  which  is 
comparatively  of  small  size.  The  gastric  glands  are  simple 
elongated  follicles,  closely  compacted  together,  and  ex- 
tended over  nearly  the  whole  proventri cuius. 

*  The  duodenum,  after  making  the  usual  fold,  ascends  on 
the  right  of  the  stomach;  the  intestine  is  then  disposed  in 
three  or  four  coils  upon  a  central  mesentery,  and  then  is 
strung  on  the  edge  of  the  mesentery  in  long  and  r^eep  folds, 
from  the  last  of  which  the  ileum  passes  upwards  behind  the 
stomach,  and  then  descends  to  join  the  rectum.  At  the 
point  of  junction  were  placed  the  ccpca,  each  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  rectum  is  very  short,  and  opens  obliquely 
into  a  large  urinary  receptacle,  as  large,  proportionately,  as 
in  the  Ostrich.  Before  commencing  tne  dissection,  a  quan- 
tity of  very  fiuid  urine,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  containing 
whitish  Hakes,  escaped  on  pressure  being  made  upon  the 
sides  of  the  cloaca. 

*  The  liver  is  bilobed,  the  right  lobe  much  larger  than 
the  left,  in  which  the  edges  were  rounded  off.  There  is  a 
gall-bladder,  which  contained  bile  of  a  yellow  colour,  not 
green  as  in  birds  generally*  The  cystic,  biliary,  and  hepatic 
ducts  terminated  in  the  end  of  the  duodenum,  close  to  which 
opened  the  duct  of  the  pancreas.  The  latter  gland  was  of 
a  less  elongated  form  than  usual,  being  of  a  rounded  figure, 
and  not  descending  far  into  the  fold  of  the  duodenum.  The 
spleen  was  placed  behind  the  stomach,  in  length  one  inch, 
in  breadth  half  an  inch. 

'  The  kidneys  were  of  large  size,  being  four  inches  long, 
two  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  which  is  very  unusual 
in  birds ;  the  right  kidney  was  half  an  inch  higher  than  the 
left.  Many  of  the  small  superficial  branches  of  the  ramified 
ureter  which  characterises  the  kidneys  of  the  oviparous 
animals,  were  beautifully  conspicuous  from  their  white 
opake  contents.  The  supra-renal  glands  were  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  rough  or  granular  pulpy  texture ;  the 
right  adhered  closely  to  the  vena  cava,  the  left  as  closely  to 
the  ovary,  which  seemed  to  be  developed  partly  from  the 
gland  and  partly  from  the  coats  of  the  left  femoral  vein. 
The  largest  ova  were  nearly  of  the  size  of  peppercorns,  and 
about  twenty  in  number :  there  were  innumerable  smaller 
ones.  The  oviduct  was  narrow  at  its  commencement,  but 
gradually  attained  a  diameter  of  about  four  lines ;  it  passed 
along  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  kidney,  adhering  thereto 
by  its  peritoneal  ligament. 

'  As  the  Pelican  belongs  to  the  group  of  Natatores,  the 
Totipalmes  of  CM\ieT,  which  contains  species  approximating 
most  closely  to  the  Raptorial  Birds,  and  which  are  almost 
the  only  birds  of  this  order,  as  Cuvier  observes  (Begne  An., 
nouv.  ed.,  i.,  p.  561),  that  perch,  I  did  not  fail  to  try  the 
common  experiment  suggested  by  Borelli's  observations  on 
the  effect  which  bending  the  leg  and  ancle-joints  might 
have  upon  the  toes :  the  latter  however  exhibited  no  cor- 
responding inflection.  In  perfect  agreement  with  this  is 
the  observation  that  the  Pelicans  do  not  perch  when  they 
go  to  rest.     {Zool  Proc.,  1835.) 

The  dissection  of  a  male  of  the  same  species,  by  Mr. 
Marten,  is  given  in  the  same  volume. 

Phalacrocorax.    (Briss.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate  or  long,  straight, 
compressed;  upper  mandible  very  much  curved  towards 
the  point,  and  hooked ;  lower  mandible  compressed ;  base 
inserted  in  a  small  membrane,  which  extends  under  the 
throat.  Sides  of  the  face  and  throat  naked.  Nostrils 
basal,  linear,  hidden.  Feet  strong,  short ;  three  toes  be- 
fore, the  hind-toe  articulated  interiorlv*  all  united  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  nail  of  the  middle  toe  serrated.  Winss  moderate^  the 
first  quill  longer  than  the  second,  which  is  longest. 

This  is  the  genus  Halieus  of  Illiger,  Carlo  of  Meyer,  and 
Hydrocorax  of  Vieillot. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  who  observes  (Zool.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.)  that 
most  of  those  authors  who  have  written  on  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  birds  agree  in  describing  an  additional  bone  ai 
peculiar  to  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  Cormorant,  or 
Corvorant,  as  he  writes  it  (Pelecanus  Carbo),  adds  that  the 
muscles  attached  to  this  bone,  and  the  services  they  are  des- 
tined to  render  the  animal,  have  been  either  overlooked  or 
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tn(«-onKivG<l.  Itc  ilcscrilica  Iho  ndilitioniil  bone  u  about 
Olio  iiHli  ill  loneth,  lrini>i;iiliir  ill  iliojK'.  wnnuwliat  snioved 
uii  il*  siirfiin-s.  iiii'l,  from  il»  ortk-iilMmii  wilh  ih*  invipul, 
lulwriiiK  f;""'"»">  '"  "  l"""'-  "*'''*  """'"■■  ^  "'"'■''  ''"' 
liuiiu  i*  urlirululfil  to  lln'  dccipul  ih  tt>innikrtil  liy  Mr. 
Yarrull  tu  U  aiwilM  lo  lli»l  obwrved  in  ihe  rilii  of  s«- 
pciilo,  in  whirh  the  annlylu  i»  miuMl-.I  up.>n  eurh  vertebra, 
uDd  the  catitv  i«  at  lliuoul  of  tlwrib:  m  m  llieUirmtirant, 
tbo  cundyle  i^  nivn  lliu  ucrinitul  l>.nie,  ihu  cavily  at  iho  tn- 
Bneiiliir  uml  of  tho  nipliojil  b..iw!  the  joint  w  tlii'ref.>ru 
homispherifol.  ndimtlinB  fircnl  cxient  of  umlion.  Mr. ^  ar- 
rell  ilicw  iioiicoR  thi-  i!H-ai  lcii|:ili  of  llio  (w  nuadroluin  ci 
from  ■Imvf  il'i*iiwiirils  in  llii*  uiiil  other  binU  wlii.-h  fi-iil 
on  n*lic».  'riw  arlirulalioii  cif  lliisbonp,  hi)  oliscrvf*,  li')lh 
with  tlw  CTiinium  il'^elf,  as  vel\  a*  wilh  the  lovur  niiiiKhbli:, 
udniilo  Kr<-al  lutituilf  i.f  tuoliuti.  It  tii.ivi;*  with  fai-ilitj- 
ba^liininlit,  fiirwarils.  oulwanl*.  ami  iiinanls,  by  the  BPlion 
of  tho  iiumemu*  niuwks  uttiirh.''!  to  il.  thus  imrfaMm:  llic 
capauilvoftlic  pharynx  for  lliu  mr.ru  easy  puasiRU  iif  any 
uiiutuallv  larnc  fi^h.'  Tiie  rami  of  llie  lower  nisiiilililus  nrc 
coinpniatiTflv  flvtidor,  wunk.  and  clastic-,  ami  lienn-  ihL' 
VBlne  of  IhL-'aildilioiia)  pair  .if  iiiii»fli:a  de«-ri1ii-il  liy  Mr. 
Yarrell,  inuwlcs  whirh  iiro  nut.  lii:  slatw,  possusswl  by  any 
of  titc  spi-cii'-i  of  <'tjymhu*,  AUit.  Vria.  and  Liirui.  all  of 
which  hivi'  lliu  rami  of  iIm  lower  inandiblM  muth  ileepcr 
and  thifkiT  in  |iriip»rtiun.  ,    ,  ,     ,, 

Tlie  xiphoid  or  swurd-shapi'd  bontr  is  ikspnlii'd  by  Jlr, 
Yurrvll  »»  having  thrw)  surlai-i-s  lai-li  sligblly  ciniiase. 
forming  tugutlior  an  isoscclt-;*  triangle.  Iho  baso  of  which  i* 
duwnwanls.  '  From  ilie  iippi-r  ediru  of  tins  bono."  says  Mr. 
Yarrell. '  to  it*  lateral  anfilo,  ilirmiBhoui  its  wliolu  lunKth. 
from  Ihe  oMreine  point  to  the  ottipul.  there  ariws  on  earh 
side  a  Irianj'u'ar-ahaiM.il  InHj;  niuisrle,  the  fllin-s  of  which 
are  din-cled  lorwards.  duwiiwanlM.  and  outwards.  1i>  Iw  in- 
K'rled  by  a  Ktrunv  lunduii  upon  the  upper  iilgo  of  Ihe  lower 
mandible,  imtuud lately  Ix-hiiid  the  iiiM-nion  of  tho  tendon 
ol"  the  Icinpiirnl  iuiim-U>.  Tlio  hiuhcIm  of  tho  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  civiii;;  inoiion  to  iho  head,  are  iiKcrted  upon  tho 
oeripiliU  hinu  and  its  elevati-d  crest,  over  which  the«c  addi- 
IioimI  uiuicles  i-hik-  with  every  niotoincnl  of  Ihu  lu-ail,  ihn 
iiarlirular  articulaiiiiii  of  the  xiphoid  iH.ne  only  pi-rmittiwf; 
It  to  liecuioe  a  fixid  point  of  ti;jiiHirt  to  iis  own  parlii-uliir 
uiUM-le*.  when  both  net  >iiiin1taneiius]y  ns  additional  eleva- 
tors of  tile  lowiT  nialidiblL',  thus  asHJaliiii;  in  prehension,  and 
nialcrially  increasini;  lite  piwer  of  the  bird  in  securtn;;  a 
iJippery  |iro¥.  I  may  here  also  observe  that  the  various 
otlier  upccies  of  niJi-IbediiiK  birds  before  referred  to  ns 
haviiii;  ilieir  lower  iiiandibles  so  much  stouter  and  >tronser 
than  the  curvorant,  have  aUo  niui'li  deeper  f'ti*f  and  more 
elevateil  ridi;e»  fur  the  origin  and  attachment  of  their  tem- 
poral mu-rk-,  and  are  in  this  way  belter  ablo  to  prevent 
the  vwape  of  their  natural  fo«)d,  wiihoiit  the  additional 
nui^ck-*  of  Die  riworaiit.  From  these  comparative  remarks, 
it  will  be  iierceiveil  that  the  cinrorant  dm  s  not  pooseis  the 
i-ameslrenKthofboiie  in  the  inaudible'  wilh  Ihe  other  oeo- 
uiiic  Afh-feuders.  tlioU;;h  not  le±s  inchned  than  they  —  - '  - 
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pursup  and  lake  flsh  of  larcc  kiic.  The  iliUtat*i>n  of  rtrt 
he  lower  mandible  is  rapiihic  fVom  il-  eta*ii<-:ty.  the  '«r^| 
ind  fivediim  of  mulinn  id' the  o>>n  nuadmta,  ihtr  en*  lat 
il'  the  trsiiphaBiiK,  whii'h,  when  ditlendr'l.  in>-aii>rct  ■■ 
inche'4  in  ciri-umfcreiire.  all  afford  faciliTit**  for  ihe»»i!l5»- 
inc;of  prey,  which,  but  f.T  his  sdiliiion.il  niu-Ht-v.  hponcil 

pnihably  Ih'  nnable  In  hold.     T^iis  y ihsriiy  .'f  tirvnai 

I..  iniKl  likidy  to  bo  fnund  in  olhiT  ►fe-ici  f>f  ihe  Rtrui  fr 
IfniHHM,  but  il  is  only  in  our  commnn  Curvorant  thai  I  'att% 
liad  o)iiiiirliinitieMirn:ir'uriainin!;  Ihe  fai'i  ' 

1'he  xiphoid  bone  elii<:N  in  Ilie  oiher  Eiirofvan  •pnin  rf 
n'l/arrrieiinijr,  and  probablv  in  the  wh  iIp  of  i):at  ^:ict; 
but  it  is  ab>ent  in  the  true  I'elican*.  and,  wo  brlie ir.  ;a  tte 
fy-iealf  Itirtt  and  Ff'ilui.  The  rreordol  sptTie*  are  ri;  s» 
nieroui:  Ave  nrc  nolcil  as  Enn>penn.  f(!<>uld  :  Pruce  rf 
Musifjiinnii.)     Wo  select  two  of  llicnc  as  rvamrlr*. 

Phaliirnirtirax  ('arb^  {Old.} — Under  the  tht'itt  •  iLfi 
white  or  whilish  collar,  the  upper  extremities  of  «h:efarnrk 
to  just  ticlow  Ibe  et'os.  Summit  of  the  head,  neek.  l.nw^ 
all  iheloMer  ))urtH  and  the  rump,  lustrous  tcrecnisb-blirk; 
on  tho  neck  small  whitish  traits,  which  are  nearh  iisF«r- 
coulilile ;  feathers  of  the  upper  )>ari  »f  the  bark  an'j  ■iB{t 
aMiy-bniwn.  or  bronzed  in  the  middle,  bordered  by  ihi|* 
band  of  t!'"***)'  K ''■'■■' "i^b-b! ark :  'juills  and  taJ  friitrri 
black;  bill  blaekiMhaHh;  naked  region  of  iheeyescirecrtb- 
yellow;  small  gultuiul  pimch  yellowish  ;  iriiEr***!:  hel 
hlai'k.  Leni>th  27  to  i\i  inches  iBnfh  tm^—Wintrr 
Plumage — Temiu  .1. 

M.  Temminrk  remarks  that  individuals  in  thutittfrf 
plumaije  have  been  most  frequently  described  3«  fnulorf 

Siiring  ot  Nuplia/  P/iimagr.—Oa  the  occipn!  andaprt 
of  llie  nape  are  lon^'  feathers,  whicli  form  a  creii  of  imf 
loHlrous  |>reen ;  the  Ur^e  nillsron  Ihe  throat  is  purewhni' 
on  the  summit  of  the  head.iin  a  great  part  of  iM  rKck.iM 
on  Ihe  thighs,  apfiear  very  lung.  loo>c,  and  >dky  frubiinrf 
D  puro  while.  Theiie  plumes  arsmoreor  less  Ions, aeesrdB| 
to  the  a^e  of  the  individual.  Kelt  of  the  plumace  u  ■ 
winter.     (Temm.) 

M.  Tcnnniiick  ubservet  that  the  loose  or  decornfrwd 
plumes,  as  well  as  the  long  oeripilal  feathers,  appear  in  te  | 
spring  in  the  inleriilicrs  of  the  other  A^athers  or  the  body, 
which  the  iierond  nKinll  does  not  effeel :  both  tcicsireM^ 
namenteil  wilh  the  loose  idumes,  and  llieM  acCBAiry  fea- 
thers fall  the  first,  even  before  the  lime  ofthesnttisul 
moult,  BO  that  tlie'o  Cormorants  are  never  found  la  tUi 
livery  except  al  tile  se»siinof  love  and  during  that  of  mn- 
balion.  M.Teinminckobaerves  that  Cuvierdrcs  not  iTftv 
to  have  paiil  attention  to  ibis  nole,  inasmudi  is  he  fcH 
indicated  Ihe  rrc'^t  and  the  white  on  the  neck  at  ehuir- 
terislic  iif  the  mnliii. 

I'ltiii^  of  If"-  J ><ir.— Summit  of  Ihe  head,  nivr,  ni 
back,  dkvp  lni>wii,  wilh  sli<rht  creen  rcHecIioDS ;  Ihr  bi|t 
cidlnr  wlnti-h-grey:  front  of  the  neck  and  all  the  lostf 
parts  grey-briiwn.  varied  with  whitish,  particularly  oa  Ibt 
tiri>a>t  and  the  tniditle  rif  Ihe  belly,  where  Ihrsr  »pr»  «■ 
nnmcrou-i ;  feather^  .if  the  upper  part  of  ihc  back  •rapuluv 
Lir.d  coierls  of  ilie  uinL's.  grey-ash  in  llie  middle,  bordm^ 
by  a  band  of  deep  broun;  bill  briijhi  brown:  irit  hvi>& 
It   IS  nut  Till  Ihe  :i^i-  of  one  year  tliat  the  vuung  axtCBt  ih 

M. Temminrk,  in  Ihc  -lih  part  of  hii  .VanMrl  t\-W. 
nonces  niarieiy  which  haunts  maritime  coasts, obtcncJ 
by  MM.  IlanU  and  Caiitraine.  The  bill  it  laret-r,  Ut^ 
(\vm  \i  In  l.t  lines  111  thiikness,  and  the  tota]~len{ti(: 
tlic  li.nl  roai-hi',  ,ij  inrbe* ;  the  vounq  have  mote  »l.ii«  « 
llio  l.iivri-  [inris.  The  (ir^t  uf  these  naturalists  r>b.«rT(d 
llie-e  bud.  .m  tin-  casts  ..f  Fnnc.-.  and  thi-  oti.cr  on  ibM 
of  Un.-  i.l.in.I.  ..r  the  Mu'dilvrr.inean  Sea.  Thi*  tli.:l!l  d^ 
r  Lviic  ..I  Muliiu-  may  b.'  a!lLihule<l.  as  M.  Hatdi  fm 
l.iiiil  M.  Tiiiniiuirk  caiciii^  «ilb  himl,  to  the  aluiu 
and  i,i,:il  |v  ut  ilicir  I^kk),  srA-fl-h  contuintni;  m'>re>i  r 
tKil  li-hiiii'iil  ili.in  i'iviT-fi-li,ofwhirh^thespeei*>>»b 

Till-  i'lii  inurant-  i.n  ihi>  south  coasts  of  England  aiew* 
Inr^e.  I'.niianl  r.'la:c«  that  he  weighed  a  bird  nf  iba 
-p.i'ies  thai  cMtfcL^d  seven  nuntids:  ihe  tenrifa  was  itw 
f»'t  fuiir  jio'li, , :  il„.  rMeiil  I.Mir  fei-i  toa 

Tliete  I.  ltllli>  iir  lii  ibrulil  that  this  is  the  rffmt  lC<'mt 
of  ,\n-iolli- (//"/.  .IniiM,  vin.  .1),  wins.-  desrrit<ti..n  vf  * 
bud  an.l..r  ii-  li.biis  a):r.-.-' w.-ll  wiih  that  n..w  ur.lrr^^ 
lb.'  r..rr:   :.t.i,n,-.  f:rr,  Aifu-iltr...  M.iT.ingtu.  •- 


I  nwfi-m;  and  .1/r'/'j,'..Hcortlie  Italians; 
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and  Cfwinornn  of  the  French;  SrharbetnA  See- ftabt  of  the 
Geimiiiis  ;  SAarv  and  Strand-Ravn  of  the  Norwegians ; 
j*a/(|ftriii'e  of  ihe  Danes;  SAii»/ur  of  the  Icelanders ;  M&l- 
*raii  anil  Mdrfran  of  tlic  anlient  Brilish ;  Corvorant  and 
Cormniiinl  of  the  raudeni  Brilish.  It  is  the  Cnrvut  Aqun- 
iicus  of  CJi^siiL'r,  Ray,  and  others;  Pclfcanu*  Carbo  of  Lin- 
ns<tl^;  Pfiiilwinciirar  Carbo  of  Cuvier  and  others;  and 
Carbn  C'lrmoranim  uf  Meyer  and  olhers. 

It  has  hoen  a  question  how  the  English  name  of  thu  bird 
should  he  spullud.siiinc  preferrinR  ihe  form  Coronrant,  which 
n  the  form  used  by  Montagu,  Latham,  Pennant,  and  Dr. 
Cains,  the  last  of  whom  derives  llie  word  from  Corvtia 
wraim.  Curmomnl  is  coniiidared  a  corruption  by  those 
who  elect  this  derivatian.  Milton,  Ray.  and  WiHughby 
*tole  Cr,rm'iranl.  which  is  the  form  now  generally  used  by 
British  ornithologists. 

(Jeti^rnphkat  Distribution  very  eKtensivc.  The  species 
ii  an  inhabitant  of  the  Naw  as  well  as  the  Old  Continent. 
Ill  llie  latter  it  is  widely  diOused.  It  is  spread  over  a  con- 
■ideruhlo  portion  of  Europe,  especially  llie  north.  Tani' 
uinck  iiolteea  it  as  very  abundant  in  Holland  in  all  seasons, 
*■  eommun  in  England  and  France,  but  rare  in  Germany 
ud  the  snuth.  It  appears  in  the  ' Geographii'al  Uat'  of 
the  Prince  of  Husigiiatio  as  an  inhabitant  of  Europe  gene- 
nlty  and  of  Ameni-a.  In  the'Specchio  Comparativo'  it 
is  noted  as  nut  very  rare  in  winter  at  Rome,  but  rare  in 
«inler  at  Pliiladolphia.  In  the  lately  published  part  (4th) 
of  Ins  'M;inuL'l,'  M.  Temminck  notes  it  as  common  in 
Satdiiiiu.  adding;,  that  though  the  Japanese  species  differs 
bm  very  little  frum  that  of  our  climates,  it  is  nevertheless 
jiijlini't:  hut  he  states  that  he  has  received  a  specimen 
totii  I  ndia  resembling  our  s|iecies  in  every  respect :  it  it,  he 
nys.  i-onimon  in  soinu  parts  uf  the  Ganges,  but  is  not  seen 
a  the  islands  of  Sunda. 

Huliils.  F'i'hI,  Rfproilaclion.  ^-c- — The  Cormorant  awjms 
•ery  low  in  ihu  water ;  even  in  the  sea  the  body  is  deeply 
namersed,  litilu  more  than  the  neck  and  head  beJDg  visible 
■bove  the  surface.  It  is  a  most  expert  diver,  pursuing  the 
Ish  which  form  its  food  with  great  activity  under  water. 
Xis  said  lobe  very  fond  of  eels.  It  flies  with  the  neck 
HI  I  Bt  re  idled,  and  may  be  often  seen  drying  its  drenclied 
iluniaiiu  on  ihe  shore  or  on  insulaicd  rocks.  It  perches  on 
lees,  where  it  is  occasionally  known  to  build  its  nest,  hut  it 
Doslly  selects  nxky  shores  and  islands,  selecting,  according 
o  Sclliy.  iliL'  summits,  and  not  (like  the  Green  Cormorant) 
be  elelU  ur  ledges.  The  author  last  quoted  slates  that 
ipon  Ihe  Fern  hiands  its  nest  is  composed  entirely  of  a 
nass  of  sea-weed,  fro(|ucnlly  heaped  up  to  the  height  of  two 
eel,  in  which  are  de)>osiled  fl'oiii  three  to  five  cges  of  a  pale 
"'uish- while,  with  a  rough  surface.     "The  young/ continues 

r.  Sclby, 'when  llrsl  hatched,  are  quite  naked  and  very 
•jly,  the  skin  being  of  a  piirpHsh-blank ;  this  in  six  or 
iMen  days  liceoines  clothed  with  a  thick  black  down,  but 
he  fvalhcrcd  plumage  is  not  pcrfeclcd  in  less  than  five  or 
dx  weeks.  ...  I  have  repeatedly  found  that,  upon  bein^ 
hrown  into  the  sea,  even  when  scarcely  half  Hedged,  they 
mmediaiely  phiiigc  beneath  the  Kurfiicc,  and  endeavour  to 
Mcape  by  diving.  Tliis  they  will  do  to  a  great  distance, 
asinij  their  iniporfcct  wings,  and  pursuing  their  submarine 

;hl  in  the  same  manner  and  almost  with  aa  much  effect 
^  their  parrnt,.' 

Tlie  old  French  quatrain  in  the  'Portraits  d'Oysoaux' 
gives  no  bad  account  of  the  liabita  of  this  bird; — 


Its  voracity  i»  indeed  groat,  and  the  way  in  which  it  will 
lispose  of  a  lai^e  llsli,  a  plaice  for  instance,  aided  in  a  great 
asure  by  the  powers  uf  coropressioii  and  dilatation  con- 
■cii-cd  ou'ii  by  ihu  apparatus  noticed  above,  is  surprising, 
rbe  spec'cs  is  easily  dumeslicaled.  Montagu,  who  kepi 
)ne,  gives  a  favuiirablu  account  of  its  disposition,  and  indeed 
Ibeir  docilitv  is  shown  by  the  use  made  of  them  formerly  in 
Sshing.  \\'illu:'liby,  qui'ling  Faber,  says:  'Tliey  ere  wont 
m  Kiiylaiid  Id  train  up  Cormocanla  to  fishing.  When  they 
carry  lhcin  out  (if  the  room  where  they  are  kept  to  Ihe  fish- 
pouU,  they  bo'jdniuk  them,  that  they  be  not  frightened  by 
the  way,  Wlicu  they  are  come  to  the  rivers.  Ibey  take  off 
their  hoods  and  havm^  lied  a  leather  thonq  round  the  lower 
part  of  their  necks,  that  ihey  may  not  swallow  down  (he  fish 
they  calch,  ihey  throw  ihein  into  the  river.  They  presently 
iivB  under  water,  and  there  for  a  long  time,  with  woaiterful 
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swiftneu,  pursue  the  flsb.  and  when  (hey  have  eaughl 
them,  they  arise  presently  to  llie  lop  of  the  water,  and  press- 
ing the  flsb  lightly  with  iheir  bills,  they  swallow  thein,  till 
each  bird  hath  after  this  manner  devoured  Ave  or  six 
fishes.  Then  their  keepers  eall  them  to  the  Hst,  to  which 
they  readily  fiy.  and  little  by  little,  one  after  another,  vomit 
up  all  their  flsh  a  little  bruiSed  with  the  nip  they  ga^'a  Uiem 
with  their  bills.  When  they  have  done  fishing,  setting  the 
birds  on  some  high  place,  they  loose  the  string  from  their 
necks,  leaving  the  passage  to  the  stomach  free  and  open, 
and  for  their  reward  they  throw  them  part  of  the  prey  llioy 
have  caught,  to  each  perchance  one  or  two  fishes,  which  ihey 
by  the  way,  as  Ihey  arefallingin  Ihe  air,  will  catch  most  dex- 
terously in  their  mouths.  This  kindof  fishing  with  cormorants 
is,  il  seems,  also  used  in  the  kingdom  of  China,  as  Nierember- 
gius  out  of  Mendoza  relates.  Pennant  cites  Whitetock, 
who  says  that  he  had  a  cost  of  ihem  manned  like  hawks,  and 
which  would  come  to  hand.  '  He  took  much  pleasure  in 
them,  and  relates  that  the  best  he  had  was  one  presented 
him  by  Mr.  Wood,  master  of  the  corvorants  lo  Charles  I.' 
Il  is  well  known,  adds  Pennant,  that  Ihe  Chinese  make 
great  use  of  a  congenerous  sort  in  fishing,  and  that  not  for 
amusement  but  profit. 

Bir  George  Staunton .(^mhufv  lo  China)  slates  that  the 
embassy,  in  its  journey  to  Han-choo-foo, '  had  not  proceeded 
far  on  Ihe  southern  branch  of  the  canal,  when  they  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  piece  where  the  Leu-ixe,  or  famed 
flshing-bird  of  China  {Phatacrocorax  Sinenns)  is  bred, 
and  instructed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  supplying  his 
owner  with  fish  in  great  abundance.  It  is  a  species  of  the 
pelican,  resembling  the  common  corvorant,  but  which,  on 
a  specimen  being  submitted  to  Dr.  Shaw,  he  has  distin- 
guished in  tho  fullowin));  terms : — '  Brown  pelican  or  corvo- 
rant with  white  throat,  the  body  whitish  beneath  and  spot- 
ted  wilh  brown;  the  tail  rounded;  the  irides  blue;  the 
bill  yellow.'  The  bird,  an  undoubted  cormorant,  is  figured 
in  the  Atlas,  pi.  37,  and  a  vignette  at  the  end  of  (he  chapter 
shows  two  Chinese  fishermen  carrying  their  light  boat, 
around  ihe  gunnel  of  which  their  cormorants  are  perched, 
by  a  pole,  resting  on  their  shouldera,  between  them.  Sir 
George  further  says:  'On  a  large  lake  close  lo  this  part  of 
the  canal,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it,  are  thousands  of  small 
boats  and  rafts,  built  entirely  fbr  this  species  of  fishery. 
On  each  boat  or  raft  are  ten  or  a  dozen  birds,  which,  at  a 
signal  from  the  owner,  plunge  into  the  water ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  enormous  size  of  fish  with  which  they 
return  grasped  between  their  bills.  They  appeared  to  be  so 
well  (rained  that  it  did  not  require  either  ring  or  cord  about 
their  throats  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  any  portion 
of  their  prey,  except  what  the  master  was  pleased  to  return 
to  Ihem  foraneouragemenl  and  food.  The  boat  used  by  these 
fishermen  is  of  a  remarkably  light  make,  and  is  often  car- 
ried Id  the  lake,  logether  wilh  (he  fishing  birds,  by  the  men 
who  are  there  to  be  supported  by  it' 


iCirtu.  Adult  DMle,  in  ipilDg  pluuaee.  (Ginld.} 
Belon  )[ives  an  amusing  account,  in  his  quaint  French,  of 
the  chace  of  this  bird  during  calms,  especially  in  (lie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Venice,  the  hunt  being  curried  on  in  very  light 
boats,  'deux  ou  Irois  duuiaines  de  compagnic,'  each  of 
which,  says  he,  being  rowed  by  five  or  six  men,  datls  along 
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that  lh«y  alwayi  keep  on  tocIu  neir  the  edge  of 
~  pvtiea  uf  not  more  then  four;  PA.  Carlo,  vtuc 

It  Mme  localitic*,  peichen  hi|;her  on  the  n>ck>. 

Loealititt. — The  whule  of  ihe  north  of  Euro 
commuu  in  IcuUnd,  thuOrkneji,  Fltoc  Iilindi, 
and  Sii'e<Icn,  in  ibevkiiiit)  ofirrcat  ULei>.  U  B 
many  indiiiduali  in  let.  6u°  (Teroin.).  To  ll.vx 
mu*t  be  uddcd  the  ML-dilurranean,  if  H.  Tcm: 
ri^bl,  and  hii  opinion  doiii  not  Mwm  to  hare  bo 
formed,  jii  considering  Ph.  Detmareitii  and  /ft. 
identical.  Iiidoed  Mr.  Gould  mention*  the  Meili 
08  a  locality  uf  iho  liillor.  M.  TemmiDck  remark 
Japanese  Hpecies,  nhieh  in  certain  poinia  reset 
crislatia,  differ*,  nolvilbslinding,  etaentially  frbo 
cially  ill  the  cxtrcmelr  ilender  form  of  the  bilL  tl 
of  the  plumage,  and  the  totally  different  fdnn  uf  tl 
Ploliu.  (Linn.  Klein.) 
Generic  Character. — Biil  longer  than  the  be 


Qie  lea  like  the  boll  from  an  'arbabite,'  till  the  poor  cor- 
morant, vlio  is  shot  at  vith  botrsas  soon  u  he  pud  hi*  head 
above  walor,  and  cannot  lake  flitfht,  after  diving  to  luffo- 
cation,  is  taken  quito  lired  out  by  biit  putsucr*. 

Phalacriieoriix  Crieiitu*  (Old,  in  Winter  rfres*)-— The 
whole  plumage  of  iho  most  beautiful  resplendent  and  lui- 
trous  grci-n ;  upper  part  of  the  back,  scapularg,  and  wing 
and  tail  covcrlB  of  a  flue  bronze ;  uuch  leolher  framed  an 
it  were  bv  a  narrow  band  of  beautiful  rclvely  black ;  extre- 
mity uf  the  wings  not  reaching  beyond  the  origin  of  the 
tail,  nlileh  is  thoit,  roumled,  and  of  a  dead  bluett )  bane  of 
the  bill  and  very  small  gullural  pouch  Rue  yellow ;  bill 
brown ;  feet  htack ;  iris  green.    Length  2  feet  1  or  2  Inchei. 

Old,  in  the  Spring  or  Nuptial  Plumose. — At  Ihe  com- 
mencement of  the  spring  there  risea  on  Itie  middle  of  the 
head,  between  the  eyes,  a  fine  tuft  of  wide  and  outspread 
fathers,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  capable  of  erec- 
tion, and  which,  in  that  slate,  present  a  lou/.e!,  or  large 
plume ;  on  the  occiput  also  are  ten  or  twelve  rather  lung 
and  tubulate  feathers.  There  are  never  any  wliite  feathers 
on  Ihe  neck  nor  on  the  thigba,  as  in  the  Great  Cormorant 
(last- mentioned  species). 

The  Young  nftha  Feerare  dislinguiahed  from  llie  young 
of  all  the  oiner  species  by  their  long  and  slender  hill,  their 
thort  tail,  and  the  wide  liutrous  borders  which  surround  all 
the  feilhera  of  the  mantle.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
is  brown  lightly  shot  with  greenish ;  that  of  llie  lower  parts 
it  ashy-brown  more  or  less  whitish. 

The  bill  of  this  species  is  very  slender,  two  inches  four 
tine*  long,  and  longer  than  the  head.  Tail  very  shorl,  com- 
pose<l  of  12  feathers.     (Temm.) 

This  is  the  Cormoran  Largup  of  Teraiulnok;  Crested 
Corvorant  of  Pennant;  Shag  or  Green  Cormorant  o[ 
Gould. 

M.  Temminck,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  Manuel,  slates 
that  Carbo  Detmarettii,  Peyrodeau  (Phalacrocorux  Dee- 
marettii,  Gould),  one  of  the  Ave  European  species  noticed 
by  Gould  (Birdt  qf  Europe)  and.  the  Prince  of  Musigiiana 
{Geographical  Litt),  which  had  hitherto  appeared  to  M. 
Temminck  to  be  a  distinct  api    '      *  '      —      ■■-»■' 

northern   seas,   is   absolutely 

opinion  i*  founded  on  the  careful  comparison  of  a  numbei  ,  ..q-.j—...  no  a  i 

of  tlie  so-called /Vii(/a<7rDcorfLri}e«»iar»(ii  from  the  south,  L^^      ,,.  .  ,   ,4,.         -°  ,      ",;".- 

both  adult,  and   in  intermediate  stages,  with  individual    '  "SV     u    uV  .    ,,  T  ^^'f  *•■" 

from  Iceland,  the  Feroe  Islands,  the  Oreudes,  and  the  mari-  ,  ^S^^/l^l^^,'"' j'^  '^^?-  i^•^  ^"""J" 
timeeoaaUoftheNorthSea.     M.  Temminck  remarks  thai    ^i:j!?,!J!^!.??„8e"-^I^^fl«^^^^^^ 
It  has  been  observed  that  Ihe  Im.  Detmare»tit  has  the  bill 
longer,  but  in  a  great  number  of  Largupi  from  Iceland  and 
the  Feroe   Island*  only  two  were  found  with  the  bill  ol 
exact  length  and  slenderness. 

HMti.  Pood.  Reproduction,  .Jr.— The  habits  o[  Ph.  crii- 
tatu*  ate  very  similar  lo  those  or  Ph.  Carbo.     The 


edges,  which  ure  henl  inward*,  a 
sharp  point.  Face  and  throat  naked.  A'otfrt. 
Feel  short  and  robust.  Wing*  abort;  iccoiid,  tl 
fourth  qujUs  longest;  tail  very  loD^  the  feubcn 

elastic. 


Geogruphieai  Dittribulion  qf  the  Cmw.— S) 
Plotue,  or  Darter,  a*  it  has  been  c&lled  by  Bw 
American  ornithologiits,  ar*  finind  in  the  Otd  i 
Continents. 

These  exltaordinarv  birds  are  well  described 
when  he  says, '  The  Anhinga  offers  ns  a  reptile  e 
the  body  of  a  bird.'  Those  who  hara  laen  the  t 
and  that  only,  issuing  from  the  water,  tvitlinc  sb 
the  herbage  and  among  the  foliage,  say  that  a  eai 
ver  might  well  take  it  for  a  snake.  Vaillanl  stale 
neck  of  the  species  seen  by  him  in  Afrie*  was 
oscillation  when  the  bird  was  perched ;  and  lb* 
among  the  fel 


let  species  from  the  Criitatut  of  the    t,„  v„;„„   „„„  .i„  i    „     u  .  i,     "."  t" 


itclied  out,  immoveable,  in  a  line  with  u 

African  Daktbu,  or  Skaxx-Bwim. 

Plotue  Levaillantii. — (Nuptial  Ptitmage.i—^i 
feet  yellow;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  bcMud  bi 
head   brick-red,   bordered   with  a  riband  of  1 
descends  to  the  shoulders;  forehead,  cbMks,  ■. 


placed  in  clefts  and  on  ledges  uf  clifia,     Mr.  Selby  found     the  neck  pure  while  ;   throat  and  anterior  part  nl 


mpoted  of  a  mass  of  sea-weed,  chielly  Fueut 
Vetieuloeui,  and  that  the  eggs,  four  or  Bve  in  number,  were 
smaller  than  tboie  oT  PA.Carbo,  but  similar  to  them  in  out- 
ward appearance. 


'h     4i"tir^ 


PluluntomCriiUtut:  ailutl.  In  >Hiiiiiirr|iliim>R.    (GotiliL) 
M.  Cantraine,  who  killed  the  so-calliil  I'h.  Detmareitii 
atOlieaitra,  Cantelia,  and  the  Strait  of  Boniruria,  states 
thatthf  -  .     - 


pale  oebraceous  yellow ;  breast  and  all  the  v, 
the  body  deep  black  with  greenish  reflections; 
part  of  the  neck  above  the  oack  reddish  and  omi, 
while ;  the  whole  of  the  mantle  and  the  tni 
brown,  wilh  the  middle  of  each  feather  of  a  bri 
colour ;  tail-feathers  and  quills  brown.  SDine  of 
terminated  with  rust-colour. 

This  is  Plulut  4/ncanut  of  Swainaoo. 

Habitt. — Le  Vaillant  in  his  uiua]  lively  stj 
how  he  was  induced  to  visit  a  rich  proprietor  In  t 
canton  of  theTwenty-fout  Riven  to  the  north-eail 
land  (South  Africa),  afler  he  had  determined  on 
pint,',  hy  the  tempting  description  of  two  extraordi 
which  habitually  haunted  the  vicinity  of  this  p 
habitaliun,  and  which,  from  the  deacriplion,  he  J 
be  Anhingas.  They  frequented  a  particular 
bulHed  him  mora  Iban  once ;  at  length  he  cot  wi 
-  id  killed  them  bulh,  right  and  left   Hit  Hotunt 


whei 


ght  a  small  one  it  was  swallowed  «h 
they  (-apturcd  a  large  one  it  waa  carried  U  a  n 
trunk  of  a  true,  and  the  bird,  fixing  it  bcneatl 
picked  it  to  pieces  wilh  its  bilL  Though  the  wale 
favourite  element,  it  is  upon  trees  or  locka.  be  IcU 
it  cslubli^lics  its  nest  and  brings  up  its  young,  lal 
to  place  it  so  that  they  may  be  easily  pr«eipitalc4 
river,  b.s  hoon  as  they  are  able  to  swim,  or  whei 

__,   .   .  .     .        .   _  safLlyof  the  lillle  family  requires  it.     Ha  descr 

principal  fi>od  consitU  of  the  Sparui  Boopt,  and  1  mwi  diUicult  uf  apptuaeli,  etpacially  whu  ■■ 
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[liina;  but  llie  head  is  lo  be  scon ;  tho  instant  the 
ic'k  lilt  steel  the  liird  ilived,  ond  oflen  wlien  it  was 
ir  ti-liuai1,  it  liad  doublud  back  in  i(a  diving,  and  then 
<i  far  Uoliind  the  aportiman. 
lirs. — Senegal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  part  of  (be 
'  Aiiia  lL(!!ison). 


Amkric\m  Darters. 
jiIl',  Ptolus  Anhiiiga—IHiitus  Americaniu  (Sw.), 
i|>liim.— .Uri/c— i?t/;  3}  inches  long,  rather  slender, 
ip  pmnted,  and  aimed  nilh  nuraeroua  sharp  teeth 
tliu  tip,  fur  Ihe  securiiisf  its  prey;  black  above, 
oliiw;  bare  space  round  ibo  eye  and  pouch  under 
yellow;  slit  uf  the  moulli  extending  beyond  tile 
les  vivid  roil;  licad,  neck,  n nil  oil  the  lower  parts 
ussui!  with  dark  "reen  ;  side  of  the  neck,  from  ihe 
wards  for  mure  tliftn  half  ila  length,  marked  by 
>ri)wnisli- while,  consisting  of  long  hair-like  liifts  of 
extending  an  inch  beyond  the  common  surlace, 
n^  the  hair  of  cnllon*  young ;  a  few  smutl  tufts  on 
II ;  ihe  wliolc  upper  parts  black,  marked  in  a  very 
ami  beaulilul  manner  with  small  oval  spots  and 
lied  streaks  of  a  liroy-ivliile  which  bas  tbo  glosa  of 
some  liglils ;  middle  of  the  back,  primaries,  second- 
.11111,  and  tail-eoverls  plain  glossy  black ;  on  the 
irt  uf  the  back  the  whilu  ia  in  very  small  oval  spots 
iii^  as  tbey  approach  the  scapulars  and  tertials,  on 
ir  ihcy  extend  the  whole  length  of  ibe  raathera, 
down  llio  centre  (tliese  aro  black  shafted)-,  the 
n;^  and  pointed;  lesser  coverts  marked  on  every 
villi  an  oval  or  sjiadc-shnped  spot  of  white;  greater 
leaiiy  all  of  a  liiny-wliite ;  tail  long,  rounded,  and 
yly  stiff,  consiiling  of  \'l  broad  fealbets,  ihe  es- 
avi  uf  Ibc  fuur  middle  ones  curiously  crlmpedi  tho 
urk  and  bpiadly  tipped  with  dirty  brownisn-while; 
I'l'.'k;  le<;«  acurcely  un  inch  and  a  half  long;  feet 
ull  llio  iliur  lues  united  by  the  membrane,  which  is 
iiiiun  breadlli;  exterior  loe,  the  longest,  3  inches; 
>ra-i'ulonr,  strong  and  crooked,  inner  side  of  the 
>ne  poilinaiud;  leys  and  feet  jcltow,  All  the 
\ery  KlitTand  clastic;  that  of  ihe  neck  and  breast 
li,  aiii  sbiiiiiie.  Len^'lh  D  feet  3  inches. 
t;— diffors  ill  h,ivinL'  the  ncckbcfiiieof  aroancnlour 
riv,  lilt;  biii.m  tlic  siime,  but  lighter  and  tinged 
^' t,':i-'-.iiiit :  liflly  lis  ill  the  male  — where  llio  iron- 
ic lii,'  liliivk  Ull  llio  belly,  lliei-e  is  a  narrow  band 
il ;  ii]>i>ur  head  and  hack  of  ihc  neck  dark  sooly- 
rtjiki'd  with  blackish :  cheeks  and  chin  pale  ycl- 
c:  in  every  other  respect  tho  same  as  Ihe  male, 
1  having  oiiiy  a  few  slight  tufts  uf  hair  alonj^  Ihe 
hi>  ucrk  ;  i;id  Vl  inc'.ics  liiiij;  lo  its  iiisertioii,  geno- 
.■:id  .>iil  hku  :i  fui.  ;iii'i  i-nuiped.  like  i!ie  other,  on 
.,i(,i-i,i;;L-,i,flln.-l\vu  middle  icallicl*  only.   Length 
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of  this  species,  'a  very  curious  and  handsome  bird;  the 
people  call  them  snake-birds ;  I  think  1  have  seen  paint- 
ings uf  Ibem  on  the  Chinese  screens  and  other  Indian  pic- 
tures; they  seem  to  he  a  species  of  Colyiubus,  but  far  more 
beautiful  anil  delicately  formed  ihan  any  other  tbat  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  delight  lo  sit,  in  little  peaceful  communi- 
ties, on  the  dry  limbs  of  Irees  hanging  over  Ibc  still  waters, 
Tith  their  wings  and  tails  expanded,  1  suppose  to  cool  and 
air  themselves,  when  at  the  same  time  iticy  behold  iheir 
images  in  the  watery  mirror.  At  such  time^,  when  we  ap- 
proach them,  they  drop  off  Ihe  limbs  into  the  naler  as  if 
dead,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  are  not  to  be  seen ;  wbcn  on 
a  sudden,  at  a  |;reat  distance,  their  long  slender  bead  and 
neck  appear,  like  a  snake  rising  erect  out  of  the  waler;  and 
iin  other  part  uf  them  is  to  be  seen  when  swimming,  except 
sometimes  the  tip  end  of  their  tail.  In  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  are  seen  in  great  numbers,  sailing  very  high  in  the  air 
over  lakes  and  rivers.  They  inhabit  the  waters  of  Capo 
Fear  River,  and,  southerly.  East  and  West  Florida.' 

Mr.  Abbot,  of  Georgia,  who  agrees  with  Wilson  in  opinion 
that  P.  AnAinga  is  the  female  of  the  black-bellied  Darter, 
gives  its  length  as  3G  inches,  extent  4G  ;  and  says,  *  These 
birds  frequent  Ihe  ponds,  riven,  and  creeks  uuring  iho 
summer;  build  in  the  trees  of  the  swamps,  and  those  uf  the 
islands  in  the  ponds  J  I  hey  construct  their  nests  of  sticks: 
'     sky  blue  colour.     I  inspected  a  neat,  which  was 
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~  i:iDniiu.  bonitiM,  &&,  ihey  ri«e  anil  ll>  for 

;.<.''  iir.  ^iil  aru  ofleo  devoured   by  iWat 

-■;.     'A~>;  iiiw  tbem  Aret  whcD  wc  cimi-  uw 

!   J..  .C:  ^jl^m  thi'mselvei  not  many  risyi,  ur 

!!     eV.":r<i.  OlT  IIM  UUlllb    wjieil  ibl'V  ipl 

.  :  1  -.  >r,ik-n.-iL  how  lliey  ran  ilirucl  linir 
.  .  .:  i:.':!::!,  living  k>  far  ditlaui;  liul  il 
..•...^:  r.v.WT.  beciiue  ihey  are  very  lii;,'b  in 
.   ^v    ~  1  -311CU  I'iirt  ben  bull  ibunu  on  ihe'ilcrk 

-  ^  ~  r  iL-  [vumn  of  Iiieir  Hying  w  hi^ti 
.7'^:^.-  :li.-i'i  befiir«  theiaforprci.  betau^a 
-  _L-  1--  r:ie  'liilpliiiii  fi>llu«  or  bunt  lu 
-'-    ^-'    -iinmonly  thought   in   Itw  Weil 

.    -tf  ■  :;  -.■■■^  -.a  if  ^liips,  tor  wliEn  tht-y  Mf  • 

■  --:   :::'j  liiiMr  piirT»,  tbn  iLTkuii  hbipt 

r.    ^  .    £  J  Tery  ufiin  tru^  w  tliey  law  10 

-  -  ;^  t>.-:it:ier.  m)  that  when  it  bli]ir>  huni 
^  :  :.e  ;;ur«  and  bAjri  lo  Alli,  whvce  tlia 

f    ---  -e^nil,  iinil  theuiM  windbloMinc 

7.    -^  raii'pin;  aAor  tlten.   Then:  are  inura 

'_— :  .2U  II  .Lueris  than  in  the  iile».   Une 

.'  junA  -iiaine  lu  lake  taplinu  ibit  kim 

--:^   .  ifjM  aniie  hi*  win^  vim  ■  iiick  Im 

::?  iCi^iy.  ^'lor  it  wrii-  clear  of  lU  fiitlitTs 

_u:  i  p.jeiiti.    Tie  aiRgabcma  tttrLidi^i, 

.-z,  •«^■sm    reiL  e-ji^l<!  r«i';h,  nib  Ui>  krnu 

■■  .-.    ■■.7.ae:ie>\f\btt.itotiiiitfa:  Thcfit 

l::'^u:»  .uid  iiben  A  iuvisrnva  tumvdj 

-.. .     J    le   i.,.',i  'in  iccks  in  mail  iaat 

.r>.    'f  Lt  :;^i  icte*  .a  reliTEil  >iti.iliaiu 

.    -^-  ^-1:  'i  iie-i  lu  ))e  line  or  tvu  m  nun- 

..:-.:  .1  :;.:4e   imi  <L>i:e']  uitb  niuwni. 

.    .       .;l^  ^'.- •■i.d  Ui  be  iMVeyed  uilii  1  [Ri' 

■  -.:  :-■  »■;..  ».i.i:;i  ihi!  Frisitl''  treat* Ibt 

';■■.    -<.■.; -.le  i.r  rie  Bi»BT,  TuL  v_  p.  |(i>. 

,.._■-,_.,  .,. — v.fv  iwtniurin  on  111*  mttt- 
u:    ■  ^>.  :.;-i    a  .m  AlLulie  uid  Paok 
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ihriM  .'1  ir-*!.  !"•■  fo'iii'1  11  »  (|in«lriip(HN  rxri-pl  rnt-* ;  Iml 
Ikiw  lif'ii"  a«i>  r  iiilc, -j.i.ii^,  aiiil  li>>'^«>.  Tlu*  >lH>i-p  tliat  wcri* 
rMrrif'l  llnri-  li.i\i-  all  h- *»u  killcil  hy  tin*  tnhjIutuittH  l'i»r 
^jiiiv  i.tikiitwii  r<*i«M.:).  Iiut  iIm*  hUf^i  ami  ^naN  tliuvr 
Vi'ii.  (':i::lt*  a:i>  !«iati-<l  i.i  l,:i\«>  l»i."->iiiii*  uliuii'l.iiit,  wliirli 
K  pr>  baliii*.  a>i'i)>taMi  WiU'Hi  fruM't  iii.iny  ti.irrs  (M\eri"1 
Villi  i!r-i«^<  Tin'  \f-*>i't-i  \«liirh  III  iko  till'  f»u:tT  |)a«s.i;>i> 
to  Caii.iMi  fct<)|>  at  ihi'ti/  i>»i.i;.(N  tor  prDvi-iniw.  Wii  1 
ftral  M  iiun)(*:ti.i<,.  'I'tuTi*  ><«  aUij  u  lar^r  kiii'l  nf  l»Iu<> 
|ii|C«*"ii.  311 1  ii  lijt  ofiMiiirin  'U<«  s:/e.  Si'vval  k.ii«U  nf  iioji 
mrv  |ili'iilifiil.  :iliil  viiiii*  (if  tliriii  arc  i>f  ^hmI  mz«>  :  ^li.irks 
•TV  i*A'e:i.  Tm>iI'<>  all- iisi'l,  a^wil)  a<»  kIii'II  ti*li.  Midi  ns 
o%ftt('r«.  iiitios«*N. uiifl  iitl.«T».  Thi*  ]U(iin|ial  uIijitIh  of  i  iiltt- 
TalMii  nil*  \a:ii».  liinniii*,  an'l  nK'na  nut  tri'i'<»;  iuit  (l:i' 
tu^ar-caiu*  ami  ti.r:iiiMr  an?  aN>  raiMHl.  The  it*  art*  l>i*tfl- 
nu:-trvi-«.  nrtHKf^.  aii<l  Iihu'h,  but  tlioy  nru  iii>i  ahuinlniit. 
Till*  1  I.i: lib  •)  ai.il  ttii>  liiiMiI-f.  lilt  tii-oi!.ow  wi'.fl  in  tht*  f Tr^to, 
tml  aUii  tii«*  cM^>lMi*<*  tri*>  ami  n  Li>e  llif  frnit  of  \iiiirli 
mriiiMi^  ilnioiiiU.  Tim*  ritri-*<'4  <- inlaiii  vliiitix,  aii'I  niaii\ 
tiiulN-r-i[i'i*o  ■  t*  ^ri'-it  N /«• ;  a  mii^U*  tio*  i«  f  i-i|<ii'nil\  run' 
v«Tii*  1  h\  I  111'  •iiii.il)itanl4  inio  a  boat  ra]  aiilu  t»t' rarnni^ 
Sj  or  30  Mil"). 
Th"  luli.i'i.ia'its  an'  a  tniM*  «if  Mil.i^^.    TIi#»v  an*  vorv 

■  ■  M 

|prM>rI  iKiIllt'  •!.  ..li'I  |-|'iM*iVriH' L|»'ll)ll\Vils  I'l  ;in'l  liisfli-W  Willi 

ffmit  kiipiii"!*<«.  'riii-y  \uMr  n«i  r\  itlii--,  ami  ilrtuk  itnl>  ^Kalcr 
■ii'l  tlif  jiiii  I-  iif  till*  ( I m.1  nut  and  uf  ilif  hii^.h  -rain*  \i  iili>iiit 
dui ill. ii lull.  Tiirir  liuls  all*  iiiailo  m  a  ^«^y  «Mn|ili'  uav, 
but  I1h-%  >>h.iw  «<<iiii*  iii'^i-U'ii'x  in  tlir  r  •iiHinirtiun  •if  lin-kr 
kit:itH  Tli«*ir  I'd  ikm',;  utfn«il«  an*  liiaili>  of  ria\.  aii«l  uir 
biiinc'l  III  till'  '•.'itiii'  nianiii-r  a^  niir  t'oar^r  |iittr:\. 

fCtirr.tfif'  t'f  /  "f/ «!'»•»  iiw  /  'Vrivlx.S 

PKLICAN.     [l'»iic\Mi»K  J 

I'KLIDNA      (Thinc.ip*?  1 

PK'LION.  Mor.NT     iTiiKs^uvl 

PK'l.irs.     iVirKuti.K.l 

PKLI«.  JOHN,  an  riiiuit-nt  Fn.*i:!th  mntlirin  itii-ian,  fli*- 
trvnili*4l  tn>ni  nii  aniHiit  t*:iiiil\  in  L  ipuluslnn*.  u:i<«  Ihiiii  at 
8<iUiUwM'k  v\  St.s-^ix,  Maii'li  l«(.  Ill  In.  1ft  111':  1*  \\\^  LitluT 
Va«  iii.iii!ik'r.  KiDiii  an  a«tr>  I>>^.i-.il  1mi<i«>.  •pi*.  i<r<--»-i%r<l 
ftJlon^  A^tliniitlr*'*  nilli'i'iions  ul  l)\l'>ril.  wc  li-.tni  lliai  In* 
•as  b  irn  at  'J  I  nunutc*  a(':i*.  utu*  ••  fl  rk  in  tin*  iMnn  of  ili.ii 

dmy.     Ill*  ii i\i'il  ln«  i;i,L;u:ii;kr  t'llih  a::-in  at  iIt  lri'«>  m  li>>i<l 

ofStcniiiiiK  in  S'l-^^rx.  .iiiil  t.ia  b*  ^n  ia)>i<l  a  }>ii>lii-Li'ii''\  in 
the  IjAlin.  (In-t  k.  ami  II (■!>'«  a  l.ii:.'..n;:i'n.  tnat  at  :)  i*  ri!l\ 
•K«  of  thirtot'ii  111' W.I -»  xi'.ii  I'l  'Ir.ii.  >  ( '•  !.f^i>.  (  aniln  ilj«>. 
!!•  never  nlfiTi"!  li'.ni^i-lt  liuwt  xcr  a  I'.in  I.daif  at  'lin' « Ii'i-in.ii 
•ftrUilan  nr  t'llliwA  uf  }ii-»  ri'.li*^<'.  In  lf>.<l  lu*  u.i-  .i<l- 
■iticfl  to  an  i.-i/  f //';</  m  ib  i:m*i*  in  lii<*  nii.\i'r<':l\  ••!' ()\:'>iil. 
having  priMvi*<K'tl  lo  ilu*  tKvTi'i*  (»f  nia^trr  of  aii^  .n  C'.mi- 
bndiEC  the*  ihomhUh  \\\\x.  In  It*  tJ  lu*  iniiiii-<l  ltlia!na:i.i, 
■coiiiid  ilauuhtvr  (»f  Mr.  Hi'i.iv  Rr:'ii:uMi-«,  nf  l.untl  .n.  bt 
vhoin  ho  hail  fiiiir  i^tn-^  ami  fan  ilaujbti  rs.  Dui.iik:  tin^ 
liHM  he  hnd  ai*i|:in'''<l  a  niatbrniatiral  ir{Mi!  iti  •n  b\  tl.i*  |*ui>- 
Imliull  III  »i*vi'ia]  wimUh.  ami  wlio'i  a  \a«'ani-\  iH-riii[i<l  m 
lh«  ni4thi*inai:<Mt  •  liur  al  .\in^U'i«lata.  in  Ifil'.  Sir  \Vi(,,.iiii 
Boitivn,  the  Kii^i:»b  rv"«i  Ir-it  xnib  \\w  S.alc«  ^'i>M--nl.  u^nl 
hit  intvre^i  llial  It-.*  iimjit  <>iii'ivril  t.>  that  )ir>i!'.'!«^oi«lii|».  It 
W  II.  i|  fil'.i'd  un  l..i.ii'\i'r  li.t  I  ••I.:,  wbrn  1*1  I  \ia<.rli  i«i'!i  : 

I 

and  he  croaih  ili<»t.nL;ii.sh>  d  liini"*  If  in  lb  <«  «i:i:r.i<.ii  b\  lii!i 
Wcture«  on  L)i  i:>b  inttiN  an  1  «>m  \.ir)iMi^  olbi-r  pari-^  •  f  iKi* 
■at hi'm it !•-<«.  In  i -■}'•.  on  l'i«'  inMtitinn  nf  ibo  I'rinri' uf 
O^Bfitfi*.  1.1'  fi'nMM'l  to  th'*  luw  €-o!b'^o  at  Rrtl.i,  a^  pii>- 
|r%«iir  of  ni.rii.vM  li.i".  «itb  a  ^.ilarx  of  Ii«m»  umIiIiT"*  i^-r 
annum.  In  li>  iJ  ):•'  ri-tniiul  ti>  Kniflind.  bi;t  in  tu<>  \('ai<« 
■Acrmtiii1«,  Ml  !••.'>  i.  bi*  wa«  >  i-n^i'n,  b\  ibf  )i-iilri-1iir  dnin- 
Vrll.  B^rnt  t'l  tlif  Pmii'slaiit  <  anton<'  :n  S\\  it/n  !.ti«il.  \\\* 
ffanliiiufl  ill  Swii/i'iiiml  :  It  .liini*  .' t.  hi'>**.  \xl:cn  li«*  mI 
Ml  f>r  Knj1.in<l.  xMirn*  b<*  arnxfl  a1>.>nt  tlu-  t.iin'  >>f 
Cl>9niut'ir<*  <b' I'b  IIiH  d..irii*«  ait-1  I  irn*«]'<Hiib'm'i' ilniin^ 
Ihia  pvriijil  an*  -iill  pM'*»i'r\t'il  am  n.j  ib^  l.ii.^ibixxni*  mann- 
KripU  III  till'  itiit;'»b  Mn<»i'iini.  an-I  ufi  pirt.('ulaii\  i'i>r.>>iu 
aad  valuabb*  fo-  tin-  bi-iMiv  of  th.<«  ]>«'riii>1.  11  '•  ni  ^o. 
lillioiiA  alir>  tid  K  ^'"'  af'iTU.inU  ^iiirnl  sati<*r.ii'ti.in.  a«  i! 

■BB0arV«l    bi*    b.l'l    •)  Ml''    l:  »    oil)  III    si-|\tr«*    t>l    tilt*    lllti'li'-t  «if 

Kinc  Cliarli*^  II.  iin  1  «if  tin'  •  !iiir«'li  of  Kiojl.tml.  Ilaxin^ 
•ntercd  ludv  ii:ilfr«>.  In-  \i  ^  i!.«>iituti*  1.  m  Ii'inI.  to  t;ii' 
MelOry  of  F"bb.:..:  m  l-N-i*  .  uitb  tbr  rbipil  of  lUtlli  •* 
Jm  anni'Xod.  i>n  tbf  i  ri"*f '-Lir;  n  nf  tiio  kiii;!.  In 
IA'3  lie  iRu«  pii-Mnlcl.  b\  !>•.  Sli'll>n.  tlu'ii  bi  b<ip 
lilun,  tit  tlf  ii'i-l- r>  of  l.iin^  1 'ii  11  r.-^MA  :  a:rl 
*^inio  tniK*  111*  ti»-'k  Um*  ib'^i'iM*  of  iliii'tor  nf 
urtly  afiiTxxnr  U  lii^  patron  u.ih  tiati<«latu(l  to 


till'  aifiibi-b-.'itit' i.f  t'.inifiliurx,  a-j-l  malr  liim  i-in*  i»f  li.< 
d  iimstK*  I  iiaj  l.iih'..  Sui  b  an  ipp  n.iiiinM.i  i-  li-::i  i.illy  rori- 
•»idrn'd  1  I  bi*  a  sii-p  to  ln.-l.fr  pu-liinu  ni.  but  I)i.  IN-Jl  m.is 
M»  inti-nl  on  tin*  pbil>«opii.i:t:  .iiwl  mailiiif.aiu  .il  •^iUMiiv'., 
that  bi*  lU'^'b-'ii'l  bit  oxMi  nii4:i'-t,  ami  xi.i.«  ». .  inipriidi*nl 
Willi  ii-pnt  1. 1  till'  iiianai^riii  -lit  i.f  In^  x\.ii.i|!\  al!a.i-s  tb.il 
In.' xxnuld  baxc  ib-^iand  ilic  NlaSinii  ,.|' n  d-jjiiii  ir\.  Aii- 
tli.'ii)  \V'»,,il  ^a^H  ili.ii  Mil.'  w.i,  ;i  >bil:]i'-»  man.  .ml  biS 
t(  nant>  and  rtl  ili  in-*  drall  mi  i.nkindtx  xxuli  luni.  lb.it  lluv 
ri2>>iii'd  bun  i>f  tnc  pi'ilit^  .it'  liii  |-:ir>'.:'a^r^.  ami  kri  t  liiiii 
^o  indi:^t*iit  ili.it  In*  xxantrd  m't-ro^aiir-,  and  i'\rn  p.iprr  and 
ink,  to  bit  duim  day.*  In  ibc  nndh!  nf  bis  lmv^^:lnt  appli- 
ra!i  .11  I"  III-  >lml;i'N  iwin^  tn  tbr  in '^brt  nf  biii  a|]an>  \\\% 
fnibarra<«oini'nli»  in('iiM<fil,  and  lu'  rwntiiu'tid  di'bl4,  wbirli 
prowl  tin."  (M-raoinii  id'  bi^  biini,'  tMin*  in  ibo  Kiii^'i  Honrli 
pri  on.  lli'iiij;  at  biniili  ri-lin-t'd  to  *•'*■•«**  ni.ii-om«'.  In* 
lias  itniti'd  b\  Dr.  Wiuotii-r.  in  .Man  b.  1.  sj.  to  lixc  m  ilu* 
I'olb'^i' oi"  idix-.!.-;.!!.-..  Ili-u'  111*  r  niinui-d  i>nly  lor  n  fi-x*- 
in-nitiis,  llr  ill  o|ari<  of  Ii.h  h«'il:b  rrndtiiiii:  i:  ailxi«u!i,t>  f.ip 
b:in  to  I'l  111 'X.' lo  till'  li-iiiM' id'  .1  i;  aiidiii.id  of  bi«.  in  Si. 
M.ii  uaiit*-,  W  i'»timn»tir.  lU*  ai.rrxx.i>!>»  icmoMiI  to  tim 
lion-i' ol  Mr,  C'ntli.inr.  iiadi-r  of  tin*  limnb  ^^\  St.  (iib'-'n 
in  till'  K.inU,  wlnn'  be  .lad.  on  ibr  Ijin  ui  I)i>i  iuiImt, 
l»i-."i.  in  till'  MVriux  fiiirlb  \iMr  of  Ins  a^i',  and  xlu^  intirnii 
al  till'  r\jTn»i'  of  Dr.  Hiisli\,  niasi  ,■  uf  Wi'ttininiili'r 
M'boirl,  aii'l  Mr.  Sb.ii]»,  ii"tni  Iif  St.  CfiU"»\  in  ibc  n-i-iork 
\untl  iiiid'  r  tliat  rliiMi-li. 

Di.  1*1  .\\  ri  pi. I. limn  a-,  an  a!;;rb:ai-t  and  in.itbi'niatiriaii 
wa-  \\u  .11  111  lii«  iiixii  t.tiir.  and  In-  dr^rixcdlx  \\.  i>U  a  bi^li 
|i.'*:!i<in  in  ll.r  bist.iix  .if  Mn'  in  ill:>ni.i(:«"i  ot  ibf  bi'xni- 
tii-nili  ii'iilnix.  It  M.ii  tt>  1*.  il  tint  .NrMt.n  fi.>t  di-\i.iiipi'il 
bio  .n\t>;itiiin  of  llu\<>>nN:  a.il  tin n  j.;!]!.!!  U-tU'r  r  niuiniii<» 
lii'«  nii-Li  .•!.  wit. lb  xxai  pi,ii:'->l  m  liu'  '  ('uinnii'd-.i.ni  Kpi««- 
tn.H'um.*  b.i"»  b»  m  n-  iiiil)  iii«-.i\i  iri|  In  ti„>  i.^-,.  p.o!i-».*.if 
K.^  Ml  1  in  till'  l.biai)  nf  ti.i-  iMil  ot  M.u'i  Ii'-iliild.  D..  l*iit 
piibliobrl  tilt'  |.»11  .sxin^'  xx-iik*;  — 

I.  •  \  K.'fnr.iimii  if  I...:i.nin  <ntanns's  D.^t-  lurM',  Do 
vt-ra  C'lmi'i  Minima/  i'.i,  Ar.i.l.,  I»ill,  j:  p. 

■J,  'A  I-rlli'i  tn  1  bi>iiil..it'  lla.ik  r.iiiri  iikii:^  ^a^t<'r,* 
4ti .,  L..nl.,  !<'•  I.  Till-  nr:.;:nal  mm.uiiipi  is  in  (hit 
Hrilisli  Miisi-nni.M^.  SI  ..n  ,  i  i|o.  Tin,  i^ui.  |,.ly  ,„  r.»x..ni 
ff  xii;ai  uas  liun  laJid  t!i.'  NfW  Stvlt',  Ui.,i  (on's|Ht!»  only 

ol  tXiIj  ]>.I,Ji  '•. 

3.  'An  Mil  nf  ibi-  Ma-|.  r:^\t!.-..*  I*sinliil  nt  !li«'  ci.d 
of  Mr.  .loiin  DniH  **  •  K- I   .ii.t-r  L.'ir.iij-i.t  •  pi-r.' 

■I,  'A  labli-  .il  I  i-M  1  II  'U- III  1  S.jiMn-  NiiiiibiTS  ^IZ.  of 
all  till'  S'|ii.oi*  NumiM'is  b.>ixxL-i-n  v  ;n.d  ii"i  miiii.MH.  and 
ot  till  .r  S  d-  s  or  Uni:*,  xx|.  \\\  ail*  .di  ti*.*  xxii..;,-  ni.Mibrr^ 
bt'tuci'!!  n  .ml  till  11.  u  an!.'  tnl .  Lmd..  hi:;.     I'l    i,.. 

int  .  Kn/I.sh  li\  "I  i...nia*  HianKi'Lin  i  li  al'.t  ifd  nml  ann-iidi-.l, 
b\  Di.  J  din  I*.-.;.  ;•...  I.  ..!  .1,  !»..-.  Ill  i!.  ,vi..iU  Di! 
l*«"'.l  lilot  liiMiiiiil  Uii'  hi  ■  I.-  ..I  11  .;in|i|.ij^  ihr  s|,p..  ,.f 
(btlii-ul:  I  i|ual:<ii.-,  wimli  v.  i-  tin  ii  a  In  .^id  \\\  -ixr  al 
x\  I  i:r;s,  bi.t  1..1S  ii.i.x  l.iilrii  1.111  .<!  ii*i  :  tin-  1  i,t  wnj -^  i|,.ii 
\\i'  kii'iU  nf  xxb.i-li  r.i.,  .»,;.".  |[  is  Ituin  r'«  *  1.  L.tdm  i|,.||  \  , 
till-  M^ii..  loaiH  •.*  |'ir<:i^!i<- 1  10  1  - ;  j.  il.-m  ;,;..i  In. 
llilr<-l..<  I'i  li.r  i:..ir:i:  :«.r  -f-  Imi  d.v.'...)i:,  v.  l..-  \\  \%  i.u.t  |.|||. 
p.    li-.l 

«..  •  All  Ks-.iy  .11  t'..'  D:i\  ra!:,l.ty  « f  U  .nu'.'  I'nnttd  in 
Anbir\'-  '  M"!  1 1. 1:1.1-/  i-l.!.  1;.,,  p    j.». 

Hi'sidi  ■»  tl.i*  I-.  Ill'  pi<bl.«;:«.>l  ^I'.i-iat  Mii^lf  baf  r  intnivcr- 
s.  il  pain)dilr|s.  tl.*'  tttli't  uf  xiliii  b  ^xi*  baxt  not  Iiini  uMi*  to 
ahri-r:.!!!!.  111-.  inaiiii««T  pl%  ami  bt.i  is  \\\\\  reinaiioii'^  ar«* 
iiiiiiii  rntis,  it;.d  prri..ipt  in  i.<i  siiii.!.«;  inoianrc  litxn  pa' iT!^ 
brcii  si>  rari'fullx  pii'Mixid.  In  ibi-  Hril.^b  Mu-runi  ubine 
a.'-f  r.i.iilx  I  -Ix  f.-!.  I  \  tlu;ii».,,  1;  .m.  ,.i  t|,,rn  sv\\  *iii:ili,  i,f 
till  ji-tirrs  n.id  mati.rtii.iU' al  M'laj  s.  'J'!ii->i>  xnrrc  onpit,,.^.!! 
!ix  Dr  llnttnii  to  liaxi*  bitii  dcp  H.'^d  in  tin-  IiImji-^  n|  ihr 
U.\al  S  n'liix,  but  It  bas  Uf  n  »bowu  (n.il..Mcir%*Af/*' ..^ 
>'/r  .>>■.  M  't'  in  /,  p.  j;..tni  ihal  \\\v\  aif  nil  ilfposHiil  m  tin* 
I)iii-1i  I  •.;i'.-:i  n  iif  inani>i-i:,.ls  in  ilio  H.ii.^b  Mtiscutn. 
xn:ii  t'.i' I  MvpSi  »:i  |ii'iba|»s  i.f  a  frw  manual, pt  liMiri*.  In 
ll.i»  Uai!i  ..III  I*  d!-.  I'M-. II  il.i-.ra  r  sirii'iiilu-r  sinoi.ir  xn'.uiiif*. 
xxi...  .1  !..>  d  iibl  bi!..in:i'l  li.  ii;i'  o.-i ,,  ..,  aiol  1!  .-.  dilli.'\iU  ti» 
s.i\  b  x\  tliTj  r  >i.i  1  b.ixi-  II.  I'll  tiau-!.-  u-i  to  l::al  liliraiv. 
Dr.   IIii'io.j  -  ix ,   t|..ti    III-  it-:":   «•  ii.i*  nf  bis  iiiaiin*i-i.pi!ft  at 

Hii-.rto  I    111  (  brsiil  I',  xxl.    ff    J;.-  ii.-.:ii'-<l    ^.ii.io    (miii*.   bi'ilii; 
lllr  Til  I  fNV.il    'Ul    \,.r\  II  t'lrli.n.  Mil  •  i:.il    It-i  n    bts  ptipil 

at  Ibi-d.i.      In  Ai.L'u-i.  Iiitt,  i.i.- XI  is  |i.i;.ii,   ^  n.r  ii.r  |  r<'s!« 
a    nrxx    ril.li<i:i    i-l     D-    ]l.i..li«^,   i-i.t-    i-f    |,,.    i,,n«|     t.ix«iiiriti* 

b.i.ik^.  Ml  ulm  h  bi*  intcitdril  i<>  inin  1 1  ti.i*  tia:isiai.i,||  ami 
nuku  now  illuatrafioii^,  bui  iIi.h  pp  j'-rt  ttu-^iittM'r  pt-ifurteiU 
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r  lMi*I'-iiiv  mil  ri1  fro  J  lii<   luotlior  Alcx-^iiiWr  and  took 

«*>  nil  111'  (III*  tliMiic.      lVlo|>-4:i^,  Ih.'!!!^  npplioil  tu  \}\ 

fueiiU  lif    ihi'  I  iti'  kiiii;,  vulisldl  a    hand  of  iiiercc- 

nc-A,  viitli  uhl- li  he  iiiairhi'il  a^.iiii«l  I*ttilriny,  whacn- 
1  iiif'i  all  a^ivi'iiKiit  to  littM  tiio  ^itVi'iumiMt  only  in 
tnui  for  l\M-<li«-ri->,  a  \uuiiscr  lirolher  «•('  Alexaiiilrr,  till  he 
W  ofai;!*,  aii'l  (ii  kfi>|)  lh«>  alliaiice  of  Thrlioo ;  ami  he  ^avv 
fo  Pcl'>|M'!a%  hi<>  i»»ii  oiiii  i*liili>\fnu-»  nn<I  tifiy  of  Imh  r  'iii- 
■■III0II4  a<»  h«jninp;f^.  Suiiif  ti:iii*  after,  lVlo)K(la.s  Ih-iiii;  hi 
ntttalv,  «av  trvai'tiornii-U  MiipriMMl  uu<I  iiia«lc  |>ri»onrr  hy 
Atexomlcr  of  l*liiMu\  hut  the  Thehun-i  netit  K)juiiiinonilas 
Vllh  an  nrin>.  ulto  litili-^oil  the  tyrant  ti»  rflca*e  IVIopMu'i. 
IWTlii'biiiH  siMin  atic:-,  liaMiikC  diwovered  that  the  S|KirtaM!( 
MmI  AlheiiiitH  had  ^eiit  ainha^»ad<ir-»  tocoiirluiK*  an  alhaiice 
with  ArtaxiTXi's  kiiii;  of  I'rr^ia.  fenton  their  part  IVdopiduK 
Ii  tupport  their  dmii  iiitisest  at  thai  rourt.  II i^  f«inie  had 
fHKeuiNl  hiui.  and   he  wa^   recei\ed  hy  the  IVr^iaii^i  vdtli 

KMl  honour,  anl  Ariaxerxei  ^h  iwM  hini  pe<'ul:ar  favour, 
lopidan  nb'acii'd  a  tieaiy.  in  uhn'h  the  Thehan^  were 
•lylt^d  the  kin 4'*  hc-ri'dtlaiy  friends.  a::d  in  \iiiii'!i  the  iiidt"- 
yvndenre  of  euh  of  the  Ctri*ek  states,  itu-ludiiii;  M«rHseiiia. 
Wftt  re<'<*^niti'd.  He  tliut  di^api-ointcd  the  anihiti>ii  uf 
Bparin  and  of  A:hi-nN  MJiu'h  aiineil  at  the  supreinaey  owr 
Ike  re^t.     The  Athercan^  ui-re  m)  pnr.ii^cd  at  thin,  that  they 

Sit  their  atnh.is^a  hir  Tniiau'nra^  t'»  druth  on  hii  return  ti} 
llieiM.     IVliipiilai  aPi-r  hi^  rfturii  waH  apiMniiieil  to  march 
iii«t  Ah\:inih*r  i>f  IMu  r!i\  wh.o  had  roiiiniitted  fie^li  eii- 
•ai-hinrntH  tn  The^'sih.     Hut  while  the  arniv  wan  on  the 

■ 

itit  tif  i«tariiii;.  an  ei  lip<^e  nf  the  *kUii   tiK»k    plari>,  which 

«in.i)ed  ih** 'Ihi'liaitoi,  aitti  Pflupidat  wa«  ohh^t'd  t(»  M*t  nlT 

ih  only  Mnt  \tilunteer<«,  tru»linf;  to  the  Thf«>*oali:iii«,  \iiio 

led  hitn  on  the  march.     Alexanilrr  met  htm  with  a  tar^e 

,iy  at  a  plaee  r.dle<!  ('\iioi*rph.ihv.     l\diipitln«,  b\  Civat 

crti>ii'»,  althiMi^h  iu*>  army  wa<*  miirti  iiifrii*  r  :ii  niimlN-is 

lai.ied  an  ud\aiii.i^i>.  ami  tiie  tr'nipt  uf  Aa*xihdei-  Ut-re 

reatin^,  ulien   1VI< 'pi-las  %entiiiiitg   to.j  far  amidst  the 

•inv,  w)i!i  kdU'il 

ilii)  Krief  uf  h  .111  Thfhan^  and  The<»«altan*»  at   thi«  h)<4 

unh.iuiidi*il ;   t)ie\  ]iaiil   lipleinl.d  fuiieial  Iiotioiir^  to  hii 

aaiiis.     'I'he  Tliehiii'i  re\ elided   hi»  ileath  h>  iH.*iidin||;  a 

*h  army  attaiii«t   Ah*x.inder.  wh>>  wa<i  defeated,  uiid  ^ai 

n  after  niuidered  h\  lii^  *t\\i\  uifo. 

j^elupidan  MBA  nut  unl\  one  of  the  most  distiimui»hed  and 
re^Kfid  eoiiimander<«  of  h:*»  ui;«*.  hut  he  anil  )ii«  fiieiid 
uiuinomla^  rank  amonj;  tlie  nK»*t  e«tima\de  public  men 
in  lien  I  (iifeee. 

(Pluiareh.  PritfiJdi;  Xenoplion,  JlfiUnica;  Pansanixs 
K).  &e  ) 

.»KlA)l»ONNESlAN  WAR  i*  the  namo  Biven  to  the 
gfrat  Ci intent  hi'tueeii  Athens  ami  her  allieit  on  the  uiie 
•iJc«  and  the  IVlopniiiie-^iaii  confederae\,  headed  bv  Sparta, 
■n  the  «ither,  whuh  lasfrd  tV  >m  4  M  to  4U4  n.r.  Vhc  pdi- 
lirAl  ftlate  of  (•  reive  at  the  eomineiieemenl  iT  the  war  hai 
Wi*ii  brii-tly  de^erihid  iimler  (iuKK(  K  [\ol.  \!.,  p.  4.' 7].  The 
VBr  was  a  coiiMMjuenee  of  the  jealousy  with  which  Sparta 
nd  Athenn  ie\;anled  each  other,  uh  ktatcft  enrh  uf  which 
VB4  aiming  at  »uprcmary  in  Greei-e,  a<i  the  liead^  n*»)K.'ct* 
hvly  of  the  iXinan  and  Ionian  rai*es,  and  a^t  patrun*  of  the 
Ivo  op|M»ite  fi»rmi  of  cimI  (government,  uli',;areliy  and  di*- 
■ocrary.  The  Mai  wa«>  «'a^'eiU  dckireil  by  a  ^trun^  party  in 
ii^b  of  ihoM*  ftlate^:  hut  it  Mas  necessary  to  find  «in  oeca* 
■on  for  coinmenciiii;  hostilities.  e»pecially  a«  a  truce  for 
Ihirtv  veani  had  tn-cn  concludeil  between  Athens  ami 
Bpnrta  in  li.e  year  ii.c.  t4V.  Such  an  oceaAion  wa^  pie- 
■ciited  hv  the  aflTairH  of  Cire\ra  and  I'.itidtra.  In  a  ouarrel 
Vhicli  MHin  became  a  Mar  lietMeeii  L'ormtii  and  Corey ra.  re- 
■Drrtini;  Kp'.damnu%  a  colony  of  the  latter  klate  iii.c.  4.1(i), 
9  C*reyrean4  apidied  to  A I  lien*  ftr  a^si^iMm'e.  Thetr 
|iieMt  Mas  ^rantetl,  a»  far  as  the  coiicIusmu  nf  u  defen*ii\e 
ianct*lK'lMi»en  Alliens  nnd  Core\ra,  ami  an  Athenian  lUvt 
M^nt  to  the. r  aid,  Mhieh  huMexer  bi»oii  engaged  m  actixe 


uilities  a.;ain!it  the  (*ormtliians. 

Potida'i.  on    the  istlimus  of  Pallfiie,  was  a  Corinthian 

aolon),  and  even  after  its  huhjection  to  Athens  continued 

lO  rr  reive  e\er\  \(ar  from  Corintli  certain  functionaries  or 

oBrer*  (tri*f/^oii't')<>i).      Tiie  Athenians,   iuspL-elin^  that 

$^  Potidu'aiis  Were  iiirlined  to  join  in  a  r(*\oU  to  which 

I     >tlirras  kmi;  of  Macedon,  Mas  inntigatiii^  the  towns  of 

h      Icidice.  re<|Uirtid  them  to  dismi>s  the  I'tirimhian  func 

•Arirt,  and   to  i»i\i«  other  pledges  of  the:r  fidelit).     Tin* 

InlH'ans  n*fuM.M|,  and.  wtth  moul  of  the  other  Chaleidiaii 

.  rrvuIlcMl    from   A  the  no,  and   re<'ei\ed  a  1*1   from  C'l*- 

Tbe  AtUvniaiia  Miit  an  expedition  ogainit  tlieui, 


and.  aficr  defeating  them  in  baltlt^,  1  lid  »ir;:e  lo  Po1ida«a 
(H.i.  AM). 

The  Corinth  lans  now  obtained  a  meeting'  uf  I  he  IV^opun- 
nesiaii  eniifederac)  at  S  pari  a,  in  mImcIi  thev  eitmj'laiiM'd  uf 
the  coiiduel  of  Alhenji  Miih  re;'aid  In  Coic\ia  uud  l*iiti<I:e:i. 
After  Olhur^  of  the  all}e>  had  biou^ht  ilieir  chaigo  against 
Athens,  and  after  some  Alhenuii  e:i\i»\s,  who  ha]  pene<l  tu 
Im*  in  the  city,  had  defended  (hecoinliict  of  their  hU\U\  the 
Spartans  first,  und  ufierwaids  all  the  allies,  decided  that 
Athens  had  broken  ihetiucc,  and  the>  re-^ulved  up«»n  imme- 
diate war:  km;;  Ardudamus  alone  ii*i\>mineiideil  soiue 
d>  U\.  In  the  interval  necessary  fur  preparuiioii,  an  attempt 
was  made  totliiitw  the  blame i.feommencint;  h  .klililieH  u|Kiii 
the  Athenians,  by  M'ndin^  three  ^evvl-al  embassies  to  Alhen<i 
Mitli  demands  of  ^uch  a  nature  as  could  not  bo  areeplid. 
In  the  aHM>mh!y  whi«h  was  !it:M  at  Ath^'iis  tu  give  a 
tlnal  answer  to  the^e  demaiiils.  IViides,  who  Masnou  at  the 
height  uf  his  power  [  l*kKi(  LKm],  utge<l  the  pe.iple  to  eiipigi* 
in  the  Mar,  and  hud  duwii  a  plan  for  the  cuiidoct  of  it.  llr 
advise<l  the  |  eople  to  bring  all  their  ninvi  able  property  fruiii 
the  country  into  the  cil\,  to  abandon  Attici  tu  the  ia\a<*ei 
iif  the  eiienn.  and  not  to  sufl'er  themselves  to  be  pntvuked 
to  gixc  them  baltle  Mith  infcnui  numbers,  but  Ut  expend 
all  their  i^trcir^ih  upiHi  their  na\y,  Mlihh  might  be  eui- 
ph>y«>il  in  carrying  the  Mar  into  the  encinuV  ti;:ritioy.  ninl 
111  Collecting  hupphes  fiuin  the  subject  states;  mid  further, 
nut  to  attempt  aii\  new  con<(nest  Mhih*  the  war  l.isSfd.  His 
ad\ice  Mas  ndiipti'd. and  the  S}-.trlaii  en\«'\s  were  si-ni  home 
With  a  refusal  uf  their  deui.imls,  but  miiIi  nil  offer  to  reh-r 
the  matters  in  difltivnce  to  an  impart i.^l  tiibuiial.  iiii  otTer 
which  the  LaciiIaMnoniaiis  had  no  mleiitiun  of  atccptiiit;. 
After  this  the  usual  peaceful  inU'iCi»urse  between  the  riva& 
*>tatefe  was  disTontiniied. 

Thuc\dides  (11.  1 1  dates  the  b.;ini;im;  of  the  tiar  from 
the  early  >pring  of  the  }cur  4  11  n  c  ,  the  i'.lleeiith  uf  tin* 
thirty  \eai»*  liuce,  Mheii  a  pul>  uf  Thehaiis  m.n!.-  an  at- 
tempt. Mhii  h  at  liisit  succeeded,  but  Mas  uLimatelx  defeated. 
to  ikui[>rist>  I*lain*a.  The  truce  being  thus  upeiiU  luukeii. 
both  parties  addies.sed  lheni»elves  to  the  Mar.  'l  he  IMo* 
|>i»iini-Maii  cuiifeilerucy  incluiled  all  the  Niatei*  of  IVlopou- 
ne^urt.  except  Acha*a  (which  joined  them  nfternaids)  und 
Argos  and  without  the  IVloponnehUS,  Me^a:ts,  Phocis 
Locri%  Ilofotia,  the  iblaiid  i»f  Ijcucus,  and  the  cities  of  Aim- 
braciu  and  Anaciunum.  The  allies  of  the  Athenuns  w«rv 
Chius  ami  Le»lMi\  besides  Sam  )s  and  the  other  i^Uails  of 
the  .'li-.;ean  which  hail  been  reduced  to  s.il>jei'tik«n  tTheiu 
aitd  Meh»s,  which  Mere  »tiU  nnlependent,  leiiiained  nculiah, 
P!ata?a,  the  Mes»enian  coloii)  in  Nau|actu«,  the  majtjnly 
uf  the  Acarnanians,  Curc\ra,  /ac\ntliu«,  and  the  (■reek 
colonies  in  Asia  Mm  jr.  in  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  nnd  on 
the  Hellespont.  The  resources  uf  Sparta  lay  chiefly  in  her 
land  forces.  mIiicIi  huwe\er  cu«ikistel  tif  contin;;ent!i  fruu^ 
the  allies,  whuse  |H:rii>dof  her\ice  wa»  limited  :  the  Sp:ir:aii'i 
were  alsu  deficuMit  in  nuiiiey.  The  Athenian  strent;ih  luy  in 
tla-ir  fleet,  which  was  manned  chufly  b\  foreign  sailors. 
Mhum  the  wealth  that  the)  cullec ted  from  their  allies  enublctL 
them  to  pay. 

ThucydideMn forms  u«  that  the  cauM!of  the  I^cedii-monian;^ 
was  the  nuTe  (tupulnr,  as  they  profes>ii-tl  to  be  deli\erers  of 
(iiivce,  while  the  Athenians  Mere  fi^htnu  tn  defence  of  an 
eiiinire  which  hail  U'Coine  itdious  through  their  l>ran:iy, 
and  tu  which  the  !»tateH  which  \et  retainc«l  their  indepeii- 
denre  feare<l  lo  l>e  bnmght  mtii  >Lbjectiun. 

In  the  summer  of  the  \ear  4.M  ux  .  the  IVliipiinmsiiiiH 
invailed  Attica  under  the  c^'inmand  «'f  Aiehidamus,  kin^ 
uf  Sparta.     Their  prog  tens  was  sIjM.  us  Archiilainus,  their 
ei'mmaiider.  ap|ear>  tu  ha\e  U'en  »(d!  un\iuu»  to  tiy  what 
eouM  be  done  by  intimi<l.itiiii;   the  Atheiuaiis  befuie  pro- 
ce«-«liiig  to  extsemitien.     Yet  '.heir  presence  Ma»  found  to  Iht 
a   greater  calamity  than  the  pejple    had  anticipated;  and 
Mheii  Aichidainus  made  his  up|H.'jrai.ee  at  Acharna',  lhe\ 
be -ail   luUillv  to  demand   I  >  be  led  out  to  battle.     I'eiieles 
tlrmly  adiieied   tu  his  {Ian  of  def-iice,  aliil   t!ie   IM<f|un- 
iu*Hians  reluiiieil  hume.     Ilefuie  their  <h  )  aitiiie  the  Alhi- 
nians  had  M-nt  out  a  lleet  of  t  lie  hi:nil!eil  s.nkMhich  \«:i»- 
joined  b)  fifty  Coiilleati  >h.p-,  tu   Masie  tiie  e.i-.isl^  uf  IVl.i 
|>onnesus  ;    and    to^ianU   the    antuiiiii     PcmcIcs    le^l    the 
Mhule    dis|<iyable   force   of  the   citv    into   Me^ar>.  wh.ih 
he    laid    Maste.      h\    the    ^ame    >iimnicr   the    .\:l.e.iiaii'>- 
eXiN-lled    the    mh.ibitaiits    ff    .K^.na    from     ihe.i    .«'. n:  !. 
Mhich    they  coluiiisvil    Mith    Athenian    <^it'liis        In    the 
M inter  there  wa«  a  public  fuiural  at  Athens  toi   th  -e  v. ho 
had  fttllvu  in  the  war,  and  i'eiivles  pruiiuunci.d  u\er  ibetu 
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^  «  ^  ,  f  inn.  tlic  siihstjnrr  of  whif.h  i»  iircscrvcl  hv  Thury- 

1  III'  rnlluwin;;  -iiniTiii.T  Tn.c:. -l^ip)  ill';  Peloponncsians 

^         i  I  iv.jfl«!(l  At:n:i  umlcr  An'liiflainu>.  who  now  entirely 

—    -■  ?-^i«li.'  ihe  rorticaraiKM*  wimli  he  ha*!   sliowii  iho  vear 

-  ^[__»»    mid  left  scurcrly  a  e.^rni-r  of  the  land  unravagea. 
^    1 1  vasioii  lasted  forty  days.    In  the  meantime  a  grievous 

^  «^  >  iii'u  hroke  out  in  Athens,  and  ra^ed  with  the  more 
^^  -  lift;  on  account  of  the  orowdwl  state  of  the  city.  Of 
^    ^  »i-ril)le  \isitati()n  Thueydidcs.  who  him»ell  was  a  suf- 

-  ^  lias  left  a  minute  and  apparently  faithful  description 
^-^  ^  &c.).  T\\M  murmurs  {»f  the  people  a;:ain!»t  Pericles 
•.  I'oiiuwed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  call  an  assembly  to 
^  ^  «  1  liis  policy.  He  succeeded  »o  far  as  to  prevent  any  over- 
.  ;j^      tor  peace  heinj;  made  to  the  Lace<la*monmn-,  but  he 

^^«2>lt*  was  fined,  though  immediately  afterwards  he  was  re- 
.  ^^  ^*€\  general.   While  the  Peloiwnnesians  were  in  Attica, 
.  -^  <_rlt*»  U'd  a  Hcet  tonivage  the  coaAts  of  Peloponnesus,  In 
<v%  inter  of  this  year  Potidsoa  surrendered  to  the  Athe- 
^^«.^  on  favourable  terms.     (Thuoyd.,  ii.  70.) 
1"  1 1C5    next  year  (n.c.  429),  instead  of  invadinc;  Attica,  the 
\^^«^onnesians  laid  sioi^e  to  Platsa.    The  brave  resistance 
X  lie  inhabitants  forced  their  enemies  to  convert  the  sie^e 
l*>   ix  lilookade.     Iii  the  same  summer  an  invasion  of  Acar- 
^^^ii^    by  the  Amhracians   and  a  ho<ly  of  Pelopimnesiaii 
^>^»iis  was  repulsed  :  and  a  laru^e  Peloi>onnesian  lleet,  which 
•a-*    t"  1***^'^*  joined  in  the  attack  on  Acarnania,  was  twice 
^-fciaied  by  Phornnon  in  the  niuuthof  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
^11    expedition  »ent  by  the  Athenians  against  the  revolted 
^liaW'idian  towns  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
^    111  the  preceding  year  (n.c.  430)  the^Athenians  had  con- 
nludo'l  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysro,  in 
•'j[-|iiat:e,  and  Perdiccas,  kin«r  ofMacedon,  on  which  occasion 
^italces  hud  promised  to  aid  the  Athenians  to  subdite  their 
rcv.jltcd  sul)je<tts  in  Chaleidice.     He  now  coliecie<i  an  army 
of  15<','^*^'*  men,  with  which  he  first  invaded  Macedonia,  to 
revenge  the  breach  of  certain  promises  which  Perdiccas  had 
made  to  liim  the  year  before,  and  afterwards  laid  waste  the 
territory  of  the  (Jhulcidians  and  Hottia>ans,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  reduce  any  of  tke  Greek  cities.     About  the  mid- 
tile  «»f  this  year  Pericles  died. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  was  repeated  in  the  next  summer 
f  12*)  n.c);  and  immediately  afterwards  all  Les^bos,  except 
Methymne,  revolted  from  tlie  Athenians,  who  laid  siege  to 
M^tileiie.  Tiie  MytdcnsDans  begged  aid  from  Sparta,  which 
was  pn)mi>ed,  and  they  were  admitted  into  the  Spartan 
alliance.  In  the  same  Winter  a  body  of  the  Plattrans, 
amounting  to  *J'.'ii«  mude  their  escape  from  the  besieged  city 
in  the  nij.ht,  and  took  refuge  in  Athens. 

In  iho>unimerof  4-i7  the  Peloponnesians  again  invadc<l 
At tic.i,  while  iluy  i'eni  a  lleet  of  for:y-two  galleys,  under 
Ali-:das  til  tin*  rel.ef  of  Mytileiie.  Before  the  lleet  arrive<l 
M.Ntdoiie  had  surrendered,  and  Alcidas,  after  a  little  delay, 
sa:leil  home.  In  an  assembly  which  was  held  at  Athens  to 
decide  (111  the  fate  of  the  M\tilentrans,  it  was  resolved,  at 


mouth  of  the  hay,  ami  were  iiltimztcly  taken  pli^-in•■■s '  i 
Cle^n  aii'l  Demusthciie*.  [Clk**?*.]  Pylu-*  was  ;:air:- •:.. i| 
by  ;i  e.jl'^ny  i.f  .Mes»enian<*,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Si-.vr'i..- 
After  \Ui<  event  the  Athenians  cngage<I  in  viq.)rou:i  cfTL'n- 
sive  operatior.4.  uf  which  the  most  important  was  the  ri\h 
ture  of  the  i-^iand  of  Cyihera  by  Nicios  early  in  n.c.  i:i. 
This  summer  however  the  Athenians  suMered  some  rtnirsts 
in  Boeotia,  where  they  lost  the  battle  of  Deliuni,  ami  n:i  the 
coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  where  BrasMias  ini  -r^ 
other  exploits  tuok  A mphipolis.  [Bra5id\s;  THi*c\'i>ihKs .1 

The  Athenian  expe<1;tion  to  Sicily  was  abanduueiL  atirr 
some  operations  of  no  great  importance,  in  consoqutm-e  uf 
a  general  pacification  of  the  island,  which  wa»  efTccted 
through  the  intiucncc  uf  Heruocrates,  a  citizen  of  Sy- 
racuse. 

In  the  year  4*2.3,  a  year's  truce  was  concluded  betvefn 
Sparta  and  Athens,  with  a  view  tu  a  lasting  j^eaco.  Uontih- 
ties  were  renewed  in  422.  and  Cleon  was  sent  to  co\^  \vt:h 
Brasidas,  who  had  roniinucd  his  operations  even  dun  j^ 
the  truce.  A  battle  was  fought  between  these  gonerjU  ai 
Amphipolis,  in  which  the  defeat  of  the  Atlienianii  x^m 
amply  compensated  by  the  double  deliverance  which  th^v 
experienced  in  the  deaths  both  of  Cleon  and  Bmvdj.<:. 
In  the  folli>wing  year  (421)  Nicias  sncceeJud  in  ne^'utianij^ 
a  peace  with  Sparta  fir  fifty  years,  the  terms  of  which  «i-il\ 
a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests  made  during  the  war,  :i:>  I 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sphacteria.  Tlt:^ 
treaty  was  ratified  by  all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  except  the 
Boeotians,  G)rinthians,  Eleans,  and  Mcgarians. 

This  peace  never  rested  on  any  firm  basis.  It  w-s  r.j 
sooner  concluded  than  it  was  discovered  that  Sparta  had 
not  the  power  to  fulfil  her  ]>rumise»,  and  Athms  insi>te'l  <»n 
their  performance.  The  jealousy  of  the  other  stati.-»  vas 
excited  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  was  conclude  I  bo'.wt.vn 
Sparta  and  Athens  imnie<liately  aAer  the  peace;  and  u,- 
trigues  were  commenced  for  thu  formation  of  a  new  rvn^ 
federacy  with  Ar;^os  at  the  head.  An  attempt  was  maile  .o 
draw  Sparta  into  alliance  wiih  Argos.  but  it  tailed.  A  simi- 
lar overture  subsequently  made  to  At  hens  met  with  better  su  • 
cess,  chietly  through  an  artifice  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  party  hostile  to  the  peace,  and  the  Athenians 
concluded  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  witli  Argti>,  Kii-, 
and  Mantinea  for  liiu  years  (n.c.  420).  [Alcibiadk*.]  In  ;he 
year  41 S  the  Argive  confederacy  was  broken  u\>  h\  their  def^  at 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  and  a  peace,  and  sooiiafWr  an  alli- 
ance, was  made  between  Sparta  and  Ar^os.  In  the  year  4:6 
an  expedition  was  underiaken  by  the  Athenians  oMiii-a 
Melos,  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutr.d.  Tlie  Melians 
surrendered  at  discretion:  all  the  male.s  wlio  had  ai:aiDc^ 
mail  hood  were  put  to  death  ;  the  women  and  chddfvn  weie 
made  .slaves;  and  subsi^nently  live  hundred  Aiheiiiaa 
colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  the  island.     (Thncyd,  v.  I  \G., 

The  fifty  ycar>'  lu'ace  was  not  considered  at  an  end, 
though  its  term>  had  been  broken  on  both  sides,  till  tlie 
year  41  o,  when  the  Athenian:*  undertook  their  disastruus 


tbf  rii».iig,iiMU  uf  Cleon,  that  all  the  adult  citizens  should  j  expedition  to  Sicily.  [ALCiiiiAi>Ks;  Syiiactsk.]    After  the 
be  put  t.i  dt-a  !i,  ;»nd  the  wmnen  and  children  made  slaves;    failure  of  that  expedition  (n.c.  4i:n,  the  war  became  oii  tin? 


bill  this  l;ulianui>  decree  was  repealed  the  next  day. 
[Ci.kon]  Tlio  land  id*  the  LcNbians  (except  tho.se  of  Me- 
tliMiiiif)  wa^  -ei/e'l,  and  divided  among  Athenian  citizens, 
f-i  ^liuni  till'  inhaliit:int!»  paid  a  rent  lor  the  occuiMtion  of 
I  III- 11"  tdrnicr  property.  In  ihe  >anu'  summer  the  Plata*ans 
Mirreiidcivd :  tiii>  Wi-ie  ma«>;irreil,anil  their  city  was  gi\en 
lip  to  the'l  lu-iun-,  who  la/id  it  to  liie  groun  1. 

ill  the  year  -iJii  thi'  I-;uvd;euioaians  were  deterred  from 
invading  Aiiica  l»\    eariLijualve!*.      .\n  expcdiiinn  ai^aiiiM 


part  of  Athens  a  birug^le  for  existence:  but  even  then  she 
put  fuith  energies  which  mij:ht  have  saved  her,  but  lor  her 
own  infauialioii  and  the  gwld  which  her  enemies  obtained 
from  Pi-rsia.  Tlu»  eveJiis  of  the  war,  from  this  |»erii>d  tj 
the  battle  of  N«'iinm  (n.c.  4'iri,  ha%e  been  relatetl  undtr 
Ai.ciniADKs.  The  Spartans  had  n«)w,  by  the  aid  ol  Per?.aa 
gold,  obtained  a  fleet  with  whicli  they  euuhl  cupe  villi 
Athens  on  her  uwn  elenieiit.  In  the  \ear  4oti,CA>non.  wli'» 
had  hei'U  Mpp.iinied.  with  nine  othrr  gtneinls  to  surwcd 


iKtiili.i.  uiilcr  ihe  .\ihrniaii  gin  Mai  I)eiMu<rlieiu">.  cmi- |  Alfibiades.  Ma*.  hU.cka'Uil  in  the  harbour  of  .Muilene  b*  ;be 
p'.cti-l\  f.ui.ii.  li.!  aiii'i  wards  Di-nio-theius  and  the  Acar- |  Spartan  a«lniira]  Calluiaiida-.  H.s  colleag'ue^s  siaile«l  (• 
niiii.iijN  ui'.i  i-l  :liC  .\n:lMa"ians.  uh<t  luaily  all  peri.slu.l.  \  hi^  aNM>iaiu'e.  ami  «uui|.!itvl>  defeated  the  S|  artan^  in  the 
111  iliv  wiMlc:  i;jt.  'J  i.ii-  .\!i.eu;an-.  piinlhd  the  i-tan.l  of  battle  of  .Aijiinu-iiv  The  SpartaiiN  now  made  ovcrtuu* 
IVh.",  as  ;ii;  atki.ow'inUi  inenl  tu  Ap.-llo  for  the  ce*>>atii>n  for  p;  ace,  whi'h  were  njicU'.L  l>y  ilie  Athenian^  at  the  i:i- 
I't  the  pMiii;*'.  -Niualioii  of  a  dema^oi;iic  named  C'lroplioii. 

At  the  hi  v:.n:.-.ii:  of  il.e  s-.immer  .f  ;:;.  the  IVlojv.n-  In  the  lollowmg  \i  ar  tn  c  4u:ii  l-\saii-ier  was  appointed 
tiCHMn^  :i:\.i.i.  I  .\i;:.  a  i.»r  i!ie  uu\\  :nnr.  At  the  Mine  to  the  command  of  ilu- Lw*  ua'Ui.. man  Ihct,  [LYSANuta] 
time  the  Atl:.  .;.in-.  » 1:  ■  o.i.l  1.-:^  diie. ;. -1  tin  ir  th-iU^lils  He  aliaikMl  ihe  Athi  iii.iJ'.s  at  .K^o-polami  «n  the  Hell  ea- 
toM.uiU  Su..\.  ^.  :.:  a  tilt  1. 1  .1.1  liie  l.t-ohtini  in  a  i  |\.nt  at  a  m  in  ;ii  wi.in  \\w\  Wi:e  vir  their  guant  and 
warwii:.  S.i.i.  i.m-.  1>im..  sili.  lu^  a.vompamed  ihi^  thct,  entiicl>  dis:i,.\r.l  iluu  tin  r.  "  Tii.»  hl,.w  in  effect  fini^he.! 
1.1  .'i.'.ir  t.i  .1.  ;  .  *  .-a*!  n  in.^li;  i.tTn  fii  Uic  c^-.i^i  ot"  Pel«-  the  w.u.  I.^-.tii  ir;  s.:.\  I  lo  Aliu-iis.  receiMiig  u»  ho  went 
p  niK-ii*.  lU-  t  ....  *  I  Pxai-*  III  i:io  i.-^'.t  i-t  MisM'ii.a.  tl.i*  '  li.e  vuhmi^Mon  .<:  tl.c  ilUo^.  ai.d  lil.'eka«U-l  the  eity,  which 
i..::i.i  r.i  1..  ...i..  :..l  III  ill,-  i:i  .lii.i  l<i\  ..fNt\a;;Mo.  In  the  si.iri-:..Ii  ii  d  alter  a  Uw  UKUtiisuiA.  .i;«,  un  teims  die- 
r.;.isi  ..f  '.  I.I  «<,nr.i'..i>ii<»  wliii-ii  Wire  i.i.  K  n.iki  ^  fi  di^hoLe     t.itid   Ix  Np.nia  w;;h  a  Mew   kM'  mak.in:  Athens  a  useful 


h.ni.   a    t-  <i\    ni    Lirrihi'niKiiian*',  inrl..<i:n^  MVii.*tl   noble 
bpaitan>,  ^Ki\.  b.ockadid  m  (he  i^Und  of  ^phaclelual  the 


al'.x  [\  ^i\i..i:  the  aM.-\.iwbiu')  in  the  stale  to  the  oligart'biCid 
pull}.    ^.Viuk; 


V  E  M 


3!)l 


P  E  M 


iti*fii\  of  iho  l\>t.'|h.niii'sian  War  was  writfun  by 

I  «,    111  iiii  uliitM-   :i(  t'Uiacv  ati<l    UiM>ttrti'iIitV,    UH  far 

■  p  • 

rat  HO  K'H'^.  Ml-  iii.iy  |ilui-i-  tin*  fu'.lekt  (Icpcntlfuce. 
H\  i-ii'U  :i!iiiif>il\  ill  ilu*  \fiir  •111  HC.  Kof  thu 
t>  \i  I  Ml-  li.i\r  tit  I'i-MdW  Xoiiophtili  aii<I  DmmIiiIU}*. 
.•  tit  Xrhii)  li..ir>  l.i^iTv  i!»  uui  uirt'il  by  hi.<i  pri'ju- 
1  til  il  «f  ll:o<lt>r.i»  liy  \\i>  i'«irrli>«*>lii.'iwi. 
1*(».\NK'.SL>  I  lhAifr.'i'»i/*rrvl,  tb.it  in.  •  tbr  i^luixl 
.'  tliu  .iiitit'iii  n.itni'i>t'  tbir  MoHM,  dcnvfil  it<«  iiuiue 
i|  »,  will!  I-  h.iiil  Ij\  liiu-r  (iii-rk  luytboitiu.kts  tu  ba\e 
'br>;,i>iii  infill.  l'iiui-)ili(lt'»<i.  it)  "iiiijily  oliM*rvr« 
iiiit  inin  A^.4.  uinl  brouj^lu  Lirat  \triilib  witb  biiii. 
vA  \\i\^\t^A^^utcl,^,  (III*  «l.iu^bt(*r  of  (KnuiiiaUit.  kin^ 
I  Kii«,  ami  Hui  rccdnl  ti>  li:»  kili^'Ioiii.  lie  i»  HUI<1 
Lib«c<|iii'ii*i!>  i-xli'ii'lnl  bi>  fb>iiiinioiin  over  iiiaiiy  ol 
L'i»  UiiKbTiiu  tipi'ii  Kliv  ubt-iicc  ihowbole  couiitry 
xUv  iiaiiii>  (if  l*i'l<i|iiiiiiii;9U».  A^aiui'ianuii  uiid 
»  Hi* If  ilcsi'fU  !o  I  froru  Iniu. 

tnl  l'i>li»|iMiiiie«u%  (IiiCM  not  occur  in  Iloinvr.  'lltu 
laiiii*  itf  the  I  fiiin^ulu  a*,  |H*ar»  to  bu\i*  Ikvii  Apsa 
,  I  J7(i:  IM  -l''i.  and  Ha;*  mi  caili'tl,  urrurdiiiK  lo 
)<Ni/f;/..  '.III.!,  fioin  Aj  i»,  a  s*)!!  of  A)mi1U,  or,  ar- 
1  l*.iti<».Lnia^  111.  .•.  ^^  .1).  fiuiu  A|u<k. u  «>tin  olTrlcbni 
iiiil.iiil  tif  .M^i.iltM.s.  When  Ai^iiA  bail  tUt*  biipri** 
1*  fit  MMioula,  ui'Ci>. il.ni:  ti)  Strabu  (vin.  .IM),  Ma^ 
<*  ra.lnl  Ail;'>i;  at^d  nitbTd  ll>>nit'r  siviim  tu  ii^e 
Ar;:  <*»  in  *>ii[iic  (j-c-i  »<•  ini'iiiibn^  tbo  ^bulupvniii- 
ln4i\'l  .  I.  ••  I 

lUiH   ii*i'Ui>iii-il  (\iu.  7  ti    l*i-l>>;>i)niu*«U4  to  roiitaiii 

I'll  lit  tidii--«.  lUi    Alt  .ili.iii«,  C'xiniiiiins  Ai*!itiMii*i, 

.Ki<il..in-.  I>i\i>)it'^.  and   l^-iniiian*  ;  ibv  four  la^t 

tidu*«.  lit*  iktxt,  had  ui-^iati- 1  f.nni  ollirr  roiiii1iK><>, 

lin-i*  I'M  nirr  MtTf  i(id.^tMiui.<*.     Wu  knii«- buHfVrr, 

ir.il.:  .••ii<i  ill   Hi  :<id  ituH,   SlraU*.  ami   rausania*, 

,\«-)ia-a  \H  ui'ii?  Miinn^ianiH.     [A(  n.KA>s.] 

iiiiii'  of  I'laii  >di  !(••  ii.  lUMliv  l*cli»}>>n;ie<>ui  ap- 

aw  \>vvi\  diN.iK'il  into  t*>xu  purti»,  naiiiil),  l«a<*i>nu'a« 

,  AiL;tdi<«.  At'liii'i.  tind  Aii'.ul..i;  but  in  tbat  (*u^«, 

iiUK  b.i«  ri'niaiki'd  i\.  I,  i  1 1,  Kb<>.  Hhtrii  l>>r  many 

u^bt   to  bi*  ni.idt'  a  si-paraii?  di\i<»itin,  niu^l  bave 

udi-il    in  Ai'bii'a   or   Airaili.!.     l*all^anla«   trratiil 

iinit<«n.<«  in  v\tn  M"|t.ir.iif  b.."kj*.  iiannl),  the  L't>- 

mIiu  II   111!  lit-.t ''i   •tiiitiis.i  .11.  I  Ai^- li:i ;   l«a(*on<i'a, 

I,  Ki'.uM.  Arli.m  •!.  uiiil  Ait.id  ra.     M  dcii  urttoi^ 

lakt'  M\  iliM'^ioi.^,  Ai  lj;i>a,  Ki.-*.  Airaiba,  Akiiis 

ami  Mi'»>i'n.a,  to  \\\[,  U  S.  vuniu  nr  L'ounUua  i> 

»  U<idi  d. 

itii-ni  biaii'r>  tif  l'«  1  Y  iini'.ti>'»  Tiini*  pari  tjf  tbv 
f  U.iii'i-.  iCtKiKii.  alid  llic  irti'U-i.i'i  <i  tbvie 
rbo  {b\^.^al  Iff  i;i.i{-li\  i'f  the  nmiui)  i<«  i{i\en 
>UV.K,  Ai.n.ik.v.  A).*.  \i:  V,  Ain.ui,  litis,  I.alumla. 

iKNlA. 

PS.       l1»1  1.     J-.  NM.S\  s  ' 

'KlS.  l*>ili'^  l.ti..L  l«T    tlie   aiiin.il  of  tbeO)>tela, 

Mirailid.  "'f    ..     lI'f.i  IINIPV.  j 

IU>.N  I'A.  t  »K«  n'"*  n.inir  for  a  f-nm  of  Ni-nl,  Srriia 

I  «if  aiilii  •l>.      ;N  hilllli'i:-! 

'Ul'S.  IV  MwHiluri't  naiiU'  t  r  a  ^oni.?»  uf  mirru- 
nwutiif-  r  t. 

IS.     [Ma>  :  Skm.i.ji'N  ] 
'SUM      lKwmi.; 

KRK>N,  IlKNKV.  x^a*.  b.iin  at  Lmdtin  ni  tbe 
I.  Alti-r  >iii-l\in^  ihi*  « laH^a'^  uiiiii-r  .Mr  Jidin 
i'r\\ard»  piot«>M>r  yt(  ilioioiir  ill  ill  reliant  i'iiiU'i;i'. 
i*«l  the  U-'liiii'^i'f  M  iTha.i\«»  ri  the  iiiii\tT<tii)  of 
41(1  ai-«>  rf"«i  U'd  ^unii'  tiino  ut  l*ari-»,  wiuTf  bi^  at- 
a»  ii:ir>  ii-d  io  anali>niit  .il  niuiupulali  »ii.  in  wbudi 
r»  1*>  Imm*  r\.-fiit*d.  Altiul  ilji-^  linu*  aliM.  be  l-e- 
Uilrii-  til  Si.  'I'l  •iiia<t*N  il«>ft)  i^ab  l^>:;tlii;i,  m  urdi-r 
rtuall)  lo  i|u.ililji  iitUiorif  t<M  ibi'  iiii-d.r.il  pruf*-<i- 
:b  bt*  M.k«  -iCt  iXLiidH  piiiliidtd  tri-:ii  lu.l>>Ani;{  by 
,1c  ^'al•■  ot  )i.'«  lit.ilth.  Ill  I't'i  :liL'  uni\«-i'»tiy  ol 
■o'liti  I  ltd  u^>i  11  li,:ii  till'  (!i-;;ii-i'  of  dit'toi  of  nii'tll* 
abitii  (•  i-.t'»i- II   )i>'  It  .td   l.i'«  iiian^ttial  di^a.-itation 

Do  l'at..U.iic  iVub  .id  ii:\fi'>a^  K.iuni  C«)nipu- 
Maiii..>'<  M'  .It  I  (-nui.oilaiiii*/  l.ujil.  Ibit.,  I  r  1''.  -Ilu, 
inii  I  i:>«  fiii-.id>:ti|i  M.iU  l^H*. lui.tvf.  \hb.i  b  cun- 
nnti  rMtp:fili,\  :>H  'In' iii-.«ih  ul'  tLo  ia;.«  r  in  17.l.*i. 
iv  >ii'  ■•«  fili;.l  l>i.  Wo.  •l«\.trd  a«»  I  I  I  ^'■'•i  111  pbtotli- 
iiil  I  -•  U';«*.  V.  Il  11  b'"  I  i»;jiiii«*iirt  d  u  i'.'iji*f  «if  \vv- 
■britii^'l).  M  |»,rli  Wilt'  ]>'ioi,3lH'>l   b\   h.<«  liii-iid  Dr. 

llMin  in  I  771,  Lo|itl<»li.  •»*«•.  At  a  lain  Inioil  bi* 
i»led  l>^  tuc  CoiUt;c  vf  l*ii;>.C4au»,  uf  ^fcUtcb  be  woj 


early  elected  a  fc1k>w,  to  remrMlel  tboir  Pluirtuiropu'ia  of 
ubudu  in  an  improved  form,  be  pnbli^lu'tl  a  transiUtiuii  in 
1  74(s  {..imdun.  h\o.     He  die<l  *)tb  April,  177  1. 

Aiib>»u^b  ebemiMry.  anatom\,  and  nudinne  bad  bieii 
bis  cbief  ubjiM'ts  uf  Mud>.  tliore  wen*  prubably  few  tlepui-t- 
nicni.H  of  M'lenco  in  whirh  lieditl  nut  po^M•^<t  ninn-  tban  ordi« 
nary  kiiuwleil^t'.  Tbi^  «uk  pariiriil:iil\  tbe  rn-«e  m  tin*  ma- 
tbeniatics  and  aittronomyt  Mitb  \kbu-b  Inn  uniin^H  >»bow  tbaC 
be  had  conMdriabb*  a(M{>iaintance.  lieMden  eibini;;  the  edi* 
tion  ol  Newton'^i  *  IVmeipia*  wliirh  ap|K-Hrt>il  in  17..'ft,  bo 
nubbfibed, —  1,  *  KpiMola  ad  Aniu'iini  deCoreHii  IiMentia,' 
L»ndon.  17-Ji,  AVk:  J,  *  Viewof  Sir Iwiu"  Newton'*  l*bilo>a- 
idiy/  l./j:id.in,  17JH,  -tto. :  and  :t.  *  lxTiuie!i  on  I'bvMo- 
iucy.'  UmdiMi.  1 7.M.  ."-vo.  1 1 1»  roinmunication»  to  t  he  Ti  uni- 
action<«  of  the  Ri»\al  SonetV,  itf  wliirh  IhuIv  be  was  ndmitlcd 
a  fellitw,  h:h  iVreinber,  17'JU,  extend  troni  \ol.  ;i:2  to  \ol. 
ttj.  and  ainont;  tbeni  inav  be  noiired,  I,  *  Remarks  on  an 
E\)»enment  by  whudi  it  \m>  been  attenipteil  to  show  tbo 
faUity  of  the  eomniun  opinion  re^peehn'4  the  ftnev  of  l)o<liea 
in  motion.'  ir*i.l:  'J.  'On  tin*  Loeiu  for  three  and  four  hues 
ndebrn led  among  the  antieni  (ieoinetei>/  17t'»J;  :<,  *  Kep* 
ler*i»  Method  of  r(m)putin^  the  Mt>on\  l*araUa\es  in  Solar 
Kelip»c<*  deinolifttrated  and  e\'eiidi*«l  to  a\\  t\v^vvv%  of  lati* 
tude,*  1771  :  4,  *  (teonietrieal  Solutions  uf  three  eelebiatetl 
Aftirtinoiniral  Prublum»«*  177.\  &r.  Amuiif;  tlie  MSS.  found 
by  his  executors  were— 1,  •  l^l^^ory  of  TriKoiiomeiry ;'  'J, 
'  Comment  un  NewtonN  Priiicipni  ;*  A,  *  Treatise  on  Spherics 
and  S|H*rical  I'rojeriions;*  4,  *  DitM'rlation  on  the  Scn*w  of 
ArcliiiuiHles  ;'  J.  *  Principles  uf  MercalorV  and  Mi<lille  Lati- 
tude SniliiifC*  and  stmio  otheis  eiiunu  ratiil  in  Dr.  Uut- 
toii's  *  Diciiuiiary.*  His  library  contaiiie<l  a  choice  collee- 
ti«»n  of  mathematical  works  a  lar^e  pioportion  of  which  wan 
pniebaMMl  at  the  nale  of  the  libraiy  of  the  Alibc  Cialluit, 
which  ttH)k  place  dunni^  bis  hta>  in  P.<ris.  The  whole  uf 
theiu.  toi^etlur  with  thitse  of  \u^  fiiend  Dr.  ^VllMl|^  weio 
sidd  b>  auction  soon  afier  bis  death.  The  number  of  lufs 
was  .l-^5.  and  Ibe  ^toss  pruCif<U  701/.  17*.  i.i/  (See  ('tttti' 
it'^ue,  with  price  of  each  lot  unnexed,  wi  the  library  of  tbo 
liniisli  Museum.) 

(Huttoirs  Ihctvitiiry :  Ward's  /./ir*  nf  tht*  (ir'xhtun 
Ih'nfi'BMtirii ;  Ttiom^iirii  ll\%i*jry  nf  the  l\ny,il  Stjcttty,  See.) 

PKMimOKK  CULLKCiK.  OXFORD,  was  f.  uiiled  in 
the  early  part  of  the  beveuteenib  ccntiiiy.  on  the  Mle*i)f 
lbtt.iil^ate  Hull,  an  ancient  »eininar>  I'mT  Mndeiits  uf  the 
ei\il  ttiiil  cautin  law.  It  o^l^lnaU)  beltuigctl  tu  the  ]>riory  of 
^t  Fride^wide,  and  is  lHdie\etltii  ha\e  lueii  the  place  wheiu 
the  r.r\.ces  of  that  huuse  recei\ed  tbeir  lir<'t  edi.calioii.  It 
was  loiii;  kmiwn  by  tla*  name  of  Stvnm  Hall,  or  cuiniptly 
Secrete  HalL  It  afterwards  ret ei\L-d  the  iiaiiie  of  ISroa«l- 
i;ate,  fatiu  the  wnlth  uf  its  enliaiice.  It  wa«»  one  of  the  pur- 
chases which  Wulse)  attached  tu  \n»  niteiidetl  cidb  <:e.  and 
al  the  dl^M>lutlun  wos  confirmed  tu  C'brisi  Church  by  Kin^ 
Henry  Vili..  its  rent  betn^  then  \.ilue>l  at  no  nioi'c  than 
thiiieen  hhillniL's  and  fuur  |H.*nce.  Dr.  .Inbn  Huddeii.  tbo 
U>l  principal  oi  Hroail^atr  Hull,  died  in  16 JO 

The  new  foumlalinn  tiMik  place  a  few  )Lara  afker  this  in 
ciiuscfiuenee  uf  a  bc(|ueAt  from  Thuma»  Tvsilale.  K«rf|.,  of 
(tl)nipton  in  OxhinUhire.  Mr.  Tes<!ale.  baiiii;;  b,  queatheil 
J<oo/.  to  piircba'«e  i»tai«*s  ftir  the  iiiaiiiten.iiice  of  lerlaiii 
lilluw<»  and  M'bulars  from  the  frt'e-^clm  .1  tf  Ahin^dttu  m 
aiiv  of  the  culbj:i-s  uf  OxPiiil.  Dr.  Alb.-t,  aiclibi'»l|i ip  uf 
C  anterbur>,and  the  other  trusk-es.  iiitei.iled  at  lii»t  lo  place 
(bi9  foundatiuii  in  Baliol  College:  and  pn  paraiiuns  weiu 
made,  ami  even  a  p>  rtitjn  of  buibbnK  wa«  uiidertakeii,  at 
Balnd  College  for  the  rucvptioii  and  leMdence  uf 'li  vl.:le*.<i 
tclitilars.  ThedcMgn  liowe\er  nut  having  Uvncarrud  intu 
full  elle<*t,  they  delermiiK-il  tu  fnuinl  a  new  Ciiliei^e  un  tbo 
«>iie  of  Hruadgate  Hall,  and  in  the  meantime  e«tate«  wtro 
purcha»it|  for  the  endowment  in  lleikahire  and  Wilt^Inn*. 
The  plan  was  iiuw  lusiktcd  by  a  Mt-uiid  Unefaclur.  Ruhaid 
Wir^hiwick,  B.D.,  !»<  lue  time  of  Kal.td  College,  and  afterwards 
iicior  of  Ea-t  lUley  in  berkshne.  who  engaged  to  iiiako 
over  some  estaleN  in  aid  of  the  entbiwment. 

Thecurpuratitinuf  Abin;;dun  next  |>e(iUtine<I  the  king  thut 
be  Would  eoiiiiiitule  a  ndlejc  within  BioaiLate  Hall,  wbu  b 
was  acconbngly  dtnieby  leiterH-patent,dat«d  June  .'J,  Ifi.'t, 
the  »aid  college  lo  be  kn  wn  by  the  name  ff  *The  ina-ler. 
feilowjs  and  scbtdai-*  of  the  cidle>;eof  Peml.:itk<*.  in  the  tini- 
\ei«»il\  it|  Oxford,  ol  the  fttuii>lati<.iiof  Kiiu'.lan.e*.  al  the  i  o^t 
and  charge:*  of  Tbi>nia}i  Te-fi.iii*  ainl  RietMiil  W.-^iiln  rk' 
It  leceixed  the  tiame  of  Peinhioke  from  W.iliaiu  lleibert, 
eail  4<f  IViubnike,  then  cbancell>ir  of  ilie  uiii%vr»il),  uhuav 
luivieat  Haa  Lbvrally  vuiplo)cd  lu  iia  catabiubuivui  j  i 
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consisted  of  ton  fellows  and  scholars  besides  the  master. 
Four  of  the  fellows  of  Tesdale's  foundation  are  to  be  chosen 
from  his  relatives ;  two  of  Wightwick's  must  be  either  re- 
lated to  him  or  bear  the  same  name.  The  fest  are  elected 
from  the  free-school  at  Abingdon. 

One  fellowship,  to  be  held  by  a  native  of  Jersey  or 
GucruKey,  was  founded  by  King  Charles  I.,  in  1636.  Sir 
John  Benet,  K.B.,  afterwards  Lord  Ossulstone,  endowed 
two  fellowships  and  two  scholarships,  about  the  year  1672, 
to  which  all  members  of  the  college  and  others  are  eligible 
who  are  not  already  on  some  foundation ;  and  Sir  John 
Philipps,  Bart.,  founded  one  fellowship  and  one  scholarship 
in  1749.  Several  scholarships  and  exhibitions  have  also 
been  added  by  other  benefactors.  The  foundation  at  present 
ooHbists  of  a  master,  fourteen  fellows,  and  twenty-nine 
scholars  and  exhibitioners.  Tlie  total  number  of  raeml)ers 
whose  names  are  on  the  books  of  the  college  is  a  hundred 
and  eighty. 

The  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  this  college  are,  the  rec- 
tories of  Stifford  in  Essex,  Coin  St.  Dennis  in  Gloucester- 
shire, Sibson  in  Leicestershire,  St.  Aldates  in  Oxford, 
Kingshall  in  Suffolk,  and  Brink  worth,  Codford  St.  Peter 
and  Lyddiard  Milliccnt,  in  WiltshTe,  with  the  vicarage  of 
Thurrock  Grays  in  Essex,  the  donatives  of  Colnbrook  in 
Berks,  and  Uxbri<lge  in  Middlesex,  and  the  curacies  of 
West  Haroldston  and  Lambston  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Among  I'ersons  of  note  educated  in  this  college  are  Ed- 
mund Sionner,  bishop  of  Lordon;  Sir  Thomas  Brown; 
Carew,  carl  of  Totness;  Pym;  Blackstone;  Slienstone;  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson ;  and  Newcome.  archbishop  of  Armagh. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  buildings  of  Pembroke  College 
are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  foundation,  but  the  hall  is 
the  same  that  belonged  to  Broadgate.  The  chapel  is  a  late 
building,  consecrated  in  1 732. 

I  Chalmers's  Collet^es  and  IlaUs  of  Ojford;  Oxford 
Vniv.  Cidendsirfor  1810.) 

PEMBROKE  HALL.  CAMBRIDGE,  now  more  gene- 
rail)  called  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  was  founded  under 
the  name  of  Valence-Mary,  by  Maryde  St.  Paul,  the  widow 
of  Aymcr  do  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1347,  when  she 
endowed  it  with  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master, 
six  fellows,  and  two  scholars.  King  Henry  VL  is  said  to 
have  trebled  the  revenues  of  the  college  by  bestowing  on  it 
tlie  priory  of  Linton,  with  its  appurtenances,  and  the  rectory 
and  manor  of  Soliam.  His  liberality  obtained  him  the  name 
of  a  second  founder. 

The  present  number  of  fellowships  in  this  college  is 
fourteen,  open  to  all  persons,  with  this  limitation,  that 
no  more  than  three  shall  be  filled  by  natives  of  the  same 
county, — London  and  Middleiiex  however  being  reputed 
separate  counties.  There  is  aUo  in  the  election  to  that  fel- 
lowship which  was  established  by  Archbishop  Grindal,  for- 
merly master  of  the  college,  a  preference  given  to  a  scholar 
educated  at  St.  Bees*  school  in  Cumberland.  Although 
there  may  be  no  fellowship  vacant,  yet  a  candidate  is  never 
considered  as  superannuated.  When  more  than  ten  of  the 
fellowships  are  filled,  six  of  the  fellows  mu*<t  be  in  orders. 

There  arc  also  two  by-fellowships,  one  founded  by  William 
Smart,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  with  a  preference  for  the  scholars 
on  his  o\^  n  foundation  in  this  college ;  the  other  founded 
by  Benjamin  Lany,  D.D.,  formerly  bishop  of  Ely  and  master 
of  this  college 

The  iicholarhhips  belonging  to  this  college  are  numerous, 
viz.  six  foundation  scho!ur^hips.  of  the  yearly  value  of  28/. 
cavh;  eight  Greek,  seven  founded  by  Thomas  Watts,  \>\>,^ 
and  the  other  by  Thomas  James,  Esq.  Of  these  the  four 
senior  schular:(hips  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  14/.  each,  and 
l!ie  four  junior  of  the  yearly  value  of  12/.  each.  Six  scholar- 
shipH,  tuu  loiiii'lcil  by  \V:lham  Smart,  Es(|.,  and  four  bv  Ralph 
Scrivrncr,  E*<|..  »>t*tlie  yt-aiiy  value  of  j/.  each,  with  a  pre- 
ference fur  those  \\h<»  have  been  educated  at  the  grainnmr- 
brh(K>I  at  IpNWir'.i;  thn-c,  l'iv.nide<l  by  Archhishop  Grindal. 
of  tile  jcarly  value  of  J'/,  each,  for  scholars  c(iiicatc<l  ui 
St.  Hcch'  sell o.tl.  Thcio  aio  sevciul  others  founded  hy  Ser- 
jeant Moses,  who  |iic-»dcl  over  the  college  duiin;^  ihe 
time  of  the  C  •iinniPiiwealili,  of  l!je  yearly  value  of  .;u/. 
ench,  for  bcholars  e(lijcaled  at  Chri>t's  Hospital,  which 
<.-xhibition'»  tlu'V  hoi  1  iii  adliiioti  to  oiheiiv,  of  the 
\ciily  \.iiiie  of  (ii'/.  e;ii  h,  allowed  by  the  gnvcrmtrs  of 
th»»  hcliiiol  ,  one  iif  the  )eail)  v.ihi"  if  7i»/ .  founded  by  Mr. 
.fiihii  II  linn 'i.  f.»r  a  scliMiai  rdi:raicd  at  HlackiiKle  scho-.*! 
in  LaniM-luio;  ^.\.  foumlcd  liy  t  luirli*-*  i'arkin,  M.A.,  for- 
iiic'ily  lector  of  (J.\buigh  in  S'oiiulk,  of  the  yearly  value  of 


50il ;  of  these,  five  are  for  scholars  of  Merchant  Tailors 
school,  and  the  other  for  a  scholar  of  the  free-school  tt 
Bowes  in  Yorkshire ;  when  there  are  no  candidates,  tbc&e 
scholarships  are  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  matter  of  the 
college ;  one,  founded  by  W^illiam  Stuart,  D.Dn  fortDcri? 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
80/.,  for  a  superannuated  scholar  of  Merchant  Taikm' 
school ;  and  one,  of  the  yearly  value  of  6/.,  founded  by  Ro(;*ec 
Long,  D.D.  Besides  these  tliere  are  several  exbibitiooi, 
founded  by  Robert  Mapletoft,  D.D.,  formerly  maater,  and  by 
others,  to  which  the  collej^e  have  made  such  an  addition  that 
three  sizars  may  have  12/.  each  Yearly.  The  ei^o)iiieDt  of 
one  scholarship  does  not  preclude  a  uesenring  persoo  fron 
holding  others  on  dififerent  foundations. 

The  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  this  college  ire.  the 
rectories  of  Rawreth  in  Essex,  Orton  Watervflie  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire, Cawston  and  Sail  in  Norfolk,  and  Fram- 
lingham  and  Earl  Stonham  in  Suflfolk,  with  the  vicangct 
of  Soham  in  Cambridgeshire,  Wareslev  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  Saxthorp  and  Tilney  in  Norfolk. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  foiindatiun 
may  be  reckoned  the  Archbishops  Grindal  and  WbitgiA, 
Bishop  Fox,  Bishop  Ridley,  and  Bishop  Andrews;  Spenser. 
Gray,  and  Mason,  the  poets ;  Dr.  Long,  one  of  the  loaster*, 
an  eminent  astronomer ;  Stanley,  editor  of  iSsch}Iits;  and 
the  late  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt 

Pembroke  Hall,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Tmmpington 
Street,  consists  of  two  courts  of  nearly  the  same  dimensiuD», 
about  95  feet  by  55.  The  hall  which  divides  the  two  courts 
is  about  42  feet  by  27.  On  the  east  side  of  the  inner  court 
is  a  small  detached  building,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining a  large  hollow  sphere,  used  as  a  lecture-room.  The 
chapel  was  built  by  Matthew  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely,  after 
a  design  by  his  nephew  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  was 
dedicated  in  1665. 

A  copy  of  the  statutes  of  this  college  is  preserred  in  tbs 
British  Museum,  in  the  HarleinnMS.  734.  The  visitor  is  the 
queen.  The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  the  eul- 
lege,  March  IH.  1840,  was  129,  four  fellowships  being  vactoL 

(L)  sons'  Magna  Brit.,  Cambr.,  p.  105-107;  Dyer's  Hitt. 
ColL  and  HalU  qf  Cambr. ;  Cambr.  Vniv,  Calemiar,  1840. 

PEMBROKESHIRE  is  a  maritime  county,  fbrming  the 
extreme  west  of  South  Wales :  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  on  the  other  sides 
by  St.  Gcorge*s  and  the  Bristol  channels.  The  length  from 
St.  David*s  Head  to  the  borders  of  Carmarthenshire  is  36 
miles;  from  Strumble  Head  on  the  north  ooast  to  St. 
Growan*s  Head  on  the  south,  31  miles.  Pemfacokeshiro  is 
about  150  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  very  irregular 
coast-line  above  100  miles  in  extent :  it  contains  about  575 
square  miles,  or  368,000  acres.  The  gross  population  is 
1831  was  81,424,  being  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  on  tbt 
census  of  1821.  Haverfordwest,  the  county  town.  isS5l 
miles  distant  from  London  by  the  mail-coach  road ;  and  the 
bearing  and  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  west-half  noitb  115 
mileji.  In  amount  of  population  Pembrokeshire  is  tbt 
fourth  of  Welsh  counties,  and  forty-fir^t  of  England  sod 
Wales. 

Surface;  Coast;  Rivers, — Pembrokeshire  has  no  vey 
marked  features.  The  surface  is  generally  undulatiiu:. 
without  anv  extensive  plains,  or  mountains  of  very  giesi 
elevation.  %eing  surrounded  on  three  sides  bv  the  sea,  sad 
intersected  by  the  great  actuary  of  Milford  Haven,  tbe 
course  of  the  rivers  is  short,  and  there  aro  consequently 
none  of  magnitude.  The  south-west  winds  arc  very  ii^a* 
rious  to  the  growth  of  timber,  of  which  there  is  little  except 
in  sheltered  vulle>s;  the  want  of  it  gives  a  barron  appear- 
ancH;  to  many  parts  of  the  country  where  the  foil  is  good. 
The  Precelli  mountains,  a  range  running  from  near  rish- 
guard  to  tho  borders  of  Carmarthenshire,  are  about  10  m. let 
in  len<;th,  and  attain  a  height  of  1 754  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlie 
Tral'Karn  rid*;c  is  i'*7:i  feel  hi;:h.  The  highest  land  in  the 
southern  district  i>  Bolton  Ik'acuti,  317  feet. 

The  river  Tcivi  runs  into  the  sea  Mith  a  northerly  course 
at  the  northern  extreme  of  tho  county ;  the  mouth  is  im- 
l)edtd  by  a  dangerous  bar.  At  Cili;»»rran  and  St.  Dognisers 
are  two  villni^cs.  \\ho>c  inhabitants  support  themselves 
ehiefly  hy  fishing.  Proceeding  ah»np  the  coast  to  the  well- 
ward  l':r  ahout  S  iu:le-,  is  I  he  loMn  »»f  NeW|H)it,  once  of  con* 
sideiubh;  miportaJiec,  hut  now  dt^cayed.  Six  m.lcs  farther, 
Fish,i;i!urd  stands  on  a  bay  formed  by  tho  oi^stuary  of  tbe 
riM  r  (iwain.  This  bay  is  about  3  miles  across  from  east  Co 
west,  wiih  fi om  3u  to  7 u  feet  p''  *  kI  holding^groucd 
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of  tand  and  mud;  it  is  open  to  tho  nur:li-wv»f,  Imt  is  the 

oii!y  pfirt  1)1  ihlioUtT  im  thi*  Mi'^t  nast  (if  \Va]v>.     lii  WhiU*- 

und  »av  there  are  miiiic  leiUiirkaMe  hill  •rk-iof  h1i>wii  sand. 

Off  Si.  l>a\id  »  He;i  I.  .U    O V  N.  bt  .  J-  17'  \V,  hiiij:..  l.es 

mrlu^tieruf  binuli  i^K't*!  talle  1  tho  Hi<>lu<|>  u:id  hi^  CUerk.^. 

Tlitf  roaat  hi'ie  iLins  to  the  MUlhwaid,    und  bli«inly  ul'lcr 

foriUA  the  bji\  of  St.  Urule.  ahiut  ^  i title 4  broad  and  :;s  uiaiiy 

ID  dt.'|)th  ;  oti  the  *>  •i.lheru  |Kjiut  tif  the  hay  there  mv  ^uvrral 

amall   island^.     Tlirie   aic  tuo  h;:htktiii*te«   uii  St.  Anne's 

Head,  al  the  ii  >rth  enlrnntv  of  Milliard  Haven.     ThU  ^reat 

••tuar^.  iM.lf'l  in  \Vil>>h  Aber  dau-Ciledikii.  or  tlie  ninuih 

of  the  two  L'a'^hhius   is  aU^ut  20  niiles  in  len^'th  trnn  St. 

Anne's    Head    to    the   Ctinthience  of  the   K.i^t    ami    We^t 

CKddau;  the  mouth  u  abuut   'J  nides  \Mde,  ami  it  vane> 

fftim  that  Hidth  to  ha!f  a  mtlu  throughout.     It  e.iiitain<  nu- 

nieruUB  bays  and  <-ieek»,  c.impletely  I  and  locked,   fiee  from 

th'KilA  and  rtx'ks.  uith  excellent  anc)it)iM^e  finm  J  f.;thoms 

upwards  and  fi>rm<i  on<*  of  the  finest  harUmrs  in  the  wurM. 

Tlie    ^tiu^heril  roa^t   prewnts  n  «ild  and  inho»piinble  np* 

|K*aram*e:    the  rarhoniiLTiiu»  hmestono    foiniit   precipiious 

thfl*    10«)  feel  hLk:h.   \utliout  any  |M)rt  before  we  arrive  at 

Tenby,  a  to\in  vhich  i<  nttuattd  near  the  k4juth-eu!»t  extre- 

luity  of  the  count).    The  coaiit-lme  i^  extremely  irregular, 

but  the  general  beann^;  from  the  mouth  uf  the  Yeivi  to  Si. 

David  b  Head  i»  Ui!«t**»<iuth  we&l,  from  ihenre  to  S:.G.)^un*» 

Head  i»outh  ea^t,  and  I'lom  St.  (So\ian'!«  Meail  t  i  the  U>un- 

dar>  111  Caimaithiii  H.i>  ncrih-fn^l  b\  ea^t  Mim  ).     Ofl'  St. 

l>a\kd'H  Head    he  Kani<»i  \  Ishiml    an(\    ihi- Ihr^hop   and   hiH 

I'ii-rk^:    olT   the   bill. them    puinl    of    St.  Ih  de'ti    Hiy,    the 

1*1.11.  U  of  Sk«>m:ir,  Skiikh.kni,  Ctra-holm  :  ami  1  j  mdeiie:L*'t, 

till- SuiaiU  h^hihiiu-ie  «iiariMk.     (':ild\  Ii^l.iml   liis  ul»out 

4  hi.leii  »i>uth  ffoni  Teith),  and  hat  a  luhlhtm«<.>  i>ii  ii. 

I'enihio.^eiihiro  Imh  no  ri\er<i  of  i:ii.  oriamv.  The  two 
ri\t'i4  1  li'fMavi  itr  Cli'ddy  arv  the  piineipal:  the  ea-^tern 
braui-h  riHiN  ui  the  PiiTelli  mountains;  the  western  iu  ti.e 
iiiir(ii-»eftt  part  of  the  ntur.ty  near  St.  C'athertne*^,  run?t  by 
H>i\eifi>rdwni1.  fi<>ni  \\hi'ne«>  it  u  navigable  fur  uniall  vet- 
M'ls.  und,  uniting  Mith  the  Ka^t  C'leildy  about  .'»  iinie^  l>el<>w 
that  lomi.  falU  into  Milf<rl  H.i\en.  The  other  nwrn  are 
the  Ne\ern.  whirh  eniittif*  I'krif  tntii  the  bay  of  Newpttrl, 
the(tHa)n  at  Ki^li^u.ird.  nm!  the  Si d\ a  into  St.  ItrideV  Bay. 

The  mail  roach  tuad  licin  I^ui'loii  entem  l*embroke«hire 
near  Tu\ein*'pi:e.  The  n*..i  I  .iiri^ci  at  Hobbn*  I'otnt,  the 
•lation  of  the  In^h  tiLaui-pn-ket^.  at  \lh.  3  Ini.  .\.m..  uml 
ml  Pembnike,  Jh!  nii'.e^  ^l>lu  ly>ndon.  ut  Ih.  '.'in.  a. v..  ()uit- 
ttUK  that  ti>wn  fur  l^»nri><u  al  nion,  und  HoK'.  <«  INi.nt  ut 
Ijh.  JtMn.  The  I'lui'-.p.il  i-."«»''-ri»:'tls  are  frnn  Si.  Diipl't 
lbroii|;h  Ki<»hi:i.atd  a..d  Ni  ^^pat  t<i  Carih^an.  .(Jindev: 
Si.  D4\ld*ft  to  H.lvel^lrd^^•-«•l.  |r'i  liiile»:  'leiiby  to  IVin* 
bmke,  10  miles.  Thi-n'  i^  a  Milr'ad  t'lom  the  cual-mines  at 
Kini^smoor  to  the  sea  at  Sai.iiiler>rHi|. 

f  Vjmhi/*',— llie  rhniate  nf  the  southern  part  of  IViiibroke- 
ahire  i«  mild,  and  not  ftiibji-rt  t<>  ^ivat  \ar1atii1n4  of  trinpe- 
lalure,  but  the  atnio-phere  i-«  frt'i|ui'n!l>  rliar;,'«'d  ut'h  i^uhiie 
exhalation*  from  the  Atl:in*.ii-  dnrui;;  «o>oth  wr^t  uimU.  und 
i»  iMn»v<|Ueiitly  d.imp.  The  higher  or  ic^rthi-rn  part  of  the 
count V  lias  a  CiUistderablv  hiuer  temperature. 

G€'4'*;iy. — If  a  line  be  drawn  thrmi^h  the  rentre  of 
Pembrokeshire  fii^m  ea»t  to>ir*t,  wefind  the  stra'ified  rm^ks 
liortb  of  that  line  emnpoM'd  of  ^laIe%  ^iit,  and  <«haU-<» :  to  liie 
•uutli  the  older  ri>ek»  are  surniouiiled  by  the  Siluiian  rtek*. 
old  red-sandfttone,  eail>oniferou<  liiiie<kti>ne.  ami  c>ial  mea- 
aurvf.  The  n  Inie  surface  ih  ^really  disentitled  by  trap  rtH'k* 
burktiuf;  forth  >n  nian>  phue*.  and  alterin;;  the  sirnctuie  of 
the  fteiliinentary  dt-p.i*it?»  Tlie  aiithiaciie.  stLne-cnal.  i>r 
rulm  traet  biM*«<t<i  the  e.inntry  :    it  i>  a  e.)iii:nua(i<.>n  of  the 

freat  basin  of  South  Wales,  covering  the  whole  ci^ast  of 
annaithen  Ha\.  The  northi-m  cd^e,  c<miinen<-in^  mar 
Ta!*en  IVunt.  iun<»ahi)'.itwe4t  h\  nnrth  ti>theCledil\  (•ppuMie 
hh'lieeh ;  then,  uiih  a  \ii>teiU  dirccthin.  h\  llarinhUti.n 
St.  U>«1».  whire  the  older  Siliiiian  rocks  Wiil^e  in*>*  i(,  to 
a  ciuarter  i>f  a  nnie  fr^m  the  !M.a  iti  St.  ^l:de*^  Hay  :  it  iheie 
Viaent,  anl  ri.:.-!  n.utli  as  far  a>  Hra\\i1y.  The  snutliern 
rd^-,  Citmnieit'  .'.j:  .\\  Tmhv,  bear*  the  sv.ime  general  direr- 
lion.rro^sin^  till Clril-l)  ut  Clicrt :  tlie  haml  narrow »  to  three 
niili-4  k«)Uth  of  n.i\i':r<rilwi'st,  and  ni;uiii  spreaiU  out  t«» 
words  St.  Htidi-'s  Hay.  The  culm  ><«  cuntaint-d  \\\  Im  ds  of 
ah  ale  ami  sandstone.  u\eil\.n);  inilUtune-^rit  an>l  laili'ini- 
fcftiu^  limest-ine.  The  Acaius  \ai}  frum  tliree  feet  to  a  tt>\r 
iiirbes  m  thickiie»>s,  und  abnunil  in  d.sl.KMtiuna  and  coiit<<r- 
tiuns.  The  fist. I  plantfi  are  th.*  s.\Tiie  a<«  in  uther  coal* 
Seldfl.  Neuri>p(«'r.«  ^i^a'itea,  Pecnpleiis  cinrbitica.  t^r ,  to- 
gallipr  wiih  vaiiuu«  1^  p;-i<Hh'ndia  amK'.damite^.wh.rh,  lima 
tbrtr  frarturetl  r.;i.  hniii,  arc  iudctermiuublv.    The  udi- 


Kione  Krit   pniiM'S  upMnrds   int>)  the  con  I.  and  d  iwnwnrdH 
into  the  railMiiiifiTocs  lino  >|iiiu>.     ll   is  f:i>iii'ially  u  Iianl, 
whitish,  siliciuus  saiuUti  iie,  inliactnble  hir   huildiii;,;,   hut 
excellent  fur  the  roaiU.     'J'he  caibonilerou.  hmestoiie  (hps 
beneath  the  niilUtone-grit,  f-iinnu^  uu:rd^e  i«<;ii.d  ii  in  the 
eastern  district,  but  di?«.ip|H-:iriiij;  in  tho  west:  a  >piir  luus 
off  from  C'arew.  and  terminates  at    l*eml)r>ke   dt/ek\aiil: 
another  baud  extends  from  betweiii  (falter  l*oinl  ainl  Oid- 
casilc  Head  on  the  south*east  <'oast  to  West  An|;1e  Hiiy  at 
the  mouth  of  Milftifil  Haven,  where  it  isnbuut  a  (|i:  uiei  nf 
II  mile  Miile.       i*cnihioke   stands    upi»n    (h.s   hand.      '1 1.e 
southern  part  (»r  the  Ciiunty,  IVoiii  Slaci^i^'le  on   the  tn^t  !•• 
near  Castle  Mai  tin  on  the  west,  is  of  the  same  loimat.on; 
Diid   U-iny;   bounded  on  three  Mdes  by  the  ^ea,  pie«inis  a 
i;re:iter  extent  of  carUmiferous  liiD(*htune  to  the  \ie»  th.tii 
IS  nnywhere  else  laid  o|H>it  in  (ireat  Uritain.     The  elitU  uie 
about  l.'iU  feet  hi(*h.  :iluh>st  everywhere  abrupt,  and  toil  of 
fractures  und  contortions.  There  iiie  fiet|Uent  funnel-sha)  ed 
cavities  and  fissure*:, to  which  the  sea  has  ai'cess.     Of  the.'-e 
the  most  remarkable  is  Hoshestoii  Mere.     It   is  aht>ut   loO 
>arils  ftoin  tlie  sea;  and  at   times,  when  a  hea\)  surf  U'als 
on  the  shore.  re|M)rls  as  h»ud  us  artillei)  are  hranl  tioin  i(. 
nhile  it  throws  up  jets  of  water  furlyor  fifi>  feel.  There  nie 
also  many  cauldron-shape<l   hollows,  whuli  are  filled  wiih 
trees  that  could  not  bear  upon  the  plain  surface e\p«i^ure  to 
thesouih*ue'>t  ^nlcs.     Si'verul  species  nf  fossd  Spiiiferaaml 
Terebraluln*  are  found   in    this  formntiun.     The  old   red- 
sandstitue  enter:*  IVmhrokcshne   near  Tuveruspite ;  throw- 
in;;  out  a  prttUMntor)  at  IMlie,  it  ^11  tiles  the  caiboiiiferuus 
l.mestniic,  and  taptnn:^  awa\.  di«^ap}H'ars  opposite  Slcbech. 
This  IS  liic  only  de\t'lopiiicni  of  old  iitl-sandstniie  near  the 
ctial-field;  all  the  others  are  to  the  SiUith  of  it,  hUp|Nirtin;; 
the  earbiiniferous  limestone  in  loii^  lid^^is.     It  is  generally 
of  a  red  ridoiir,  thdu^h  there  are  eon sidei able  tracts  uf  i;ie\ 
ami   )ellouisii  >anls|iiiie.     No  ^'.^aiiie  uuiaiiis  have  been 
iliscovercd   111   the  I'etnlirnkishiie  s;imls(one.     The  next  in 
order  are  the  Silurian  incks.  c.>mpr.siii^  all  those  struta  of 
m 'le  untieut   ti<rma:i<>n  winih  ui'ie    included  umh'r   ihe 
names  of  ^rauwai-keaiiil  tiausitinti  limestone,  until  rla><iiud 
b\  R.  ,1.  Miirt  his. Ml.  Ks(].     I'hiSi*  form  a  narutw  bainl  nsin^; 
from  benea  1)1  tile  old  red-«un<lstune,  and  c*  ntaiii  s]tecinu-iisof 
AsephuH,   Terebratula,   Trinucleiis  Ihthis,  lA'ptU'na,  ice. 
Kocks  of  Igneous  oiiiTin  ]i intrude  in  many  ]>I:ices.     I'Vniu 
RiK'he  C'asUi*  I, far  St.  Bride's  Hay,  in  11  north-east  tlnectuii:.  a 
rjl^fiif  iiap. «  ailed  Tratftain  riil^e,  i>7:i  ft  et  hif;h,  runs  to  Aiii- 
htcsiiiiif,  und  :i|  ;«'arH  aiMin  at  intervals  nli>n.;  the  i'recc'.U 
ran^e.     Aiii>:liir  nd^e  trfiu   Heiitoii  Castle,  with  an  iii'.et- 
luptitm  tiiiiu  a  i.uimw  band  of  the  upfier  Silurian    n>cks, 
>upporls  the  ci>.  l*fii-M.  is  then  t-overml  by  it.  and  ieai*|H*aiH 
on  the  sea-ro.ist  \\\  the  south  part  of  Si.  Bride's  Ha\.     Ikillnn 
Heacou.  Jjr  fvvt.  the  highest  ground  in  wuth  Pembroke- 
shire. IS  on  this  r.d::e. 

The  ikh>  le  of  the  northern  district  is  composed  of  r«K'ks  of 
the  C'auibij.iu  s\srvni  ff  l'r<ifissur  Seilt:wick.  iiitcrs|H*i!n  il 
With  iH'casiiiual  |  iiilrusionH  <if  ihe  iL;iirous  rocks.  Theie  aii' 
no  tli.\i.il  or  i.iri.^Trtiieih'piis.ts  in  I'einbrnkeshire.  lictweeii 
St.  David's  ami  Whiirsaiid  Hav,  at  the  ba\s  of  Fre^huater 
Kast  and  West,  ami  near  S!nck]>oIe  promnnlor}.  there  ore 
cnnsiilerahle  hi  Nn!  bloun  »ands,  fxtfiidiiit;  siiuu-iiim-*^  iii"ie 
than  a  mile  inlanth  cii  riii;;  hilU  at  he.^hts  <>f  1  .Mi  fi  ct  ah  txo 
the  •:ra;.d,  and  ci.i«t.iti-.-.it^  a  |  nfh.ri'iUs  (^unnlity  of  land- 
shells  three  m'  fni.r  ^]  iCti's  .  I  Helices  and  Hi<liini.  l'he>u 
hills  seem  to  ha\e  ri  inaiiit  d  statn'iiai).  At  (tupt.iu  Hurnvi.s 
NewL'ale  Sam!s.  anil  St.  H ride's  Ha\  are  twu  examples  ut 
forests  subnifi^eil  l'\  the  i-cerin.  wiieie,  alur  se\tre  sturiii'., 
thi*  sands  beiii);  w:islied  nviu\.  a  stratum  uf  clay  and  l-eaty 
earth  appe.irs.  it.i<<u..ii  wluih  the  stumps  if  Irivs  are  seen 
in  a  ^rn^Mt.g  position.  Copici-nre  has  Iimmi  frnjiid  in  small 
f|U.Ln(i.*ts  in  the  in  i^'hh.>i:ilui.>d  of  St.  l).iMd's,  but  not 
su  flic  lent  tit  repay  the  cist  of  Work.iiw'.  State  ijuarries  are 
o{H-iied  in  the  1*11  cell  I  n:>>.iiitainH  and  luar  St.  David's  :  tht* 
<|.:alit\  of  the  slates  is  infeii'ir  to  iho^e  of  N*'rlh  Walet. 
<  oal  Is  the  onl\  tiinii-ral  besides  shite  \i huh  lsw>Tktd  111 
iVmbroki  ^hire  :  i*  is  nf  that  lU  sri  iptinn  called  nnthrai  ite,  or 
•itoiie  c  al,  the  dust  or  Miialler  po.tioii  nf  xihiih  is  ki.owii 
in  cniiHiieice  b\  the  name  nf  culm.  Tiie  InsI  c  i.il  aipl 
culm  :iieiais4d  at  I.inilOii}  ]  in;:,  nii  the  sl:>i[e  nf  Mil'^ul 
ila\eii.  A  c.in!i:der:il<:e  i|uai.t.i\  nt  ^ii<  \  i'i>al  Is  a!si»  ta.>i.d 
al  Kini:sn'.ni>r  ai.il  K:L«-ti>.  Ill  111  \0.ii:i  e  It  is*  >!.ii\'  1  bv 

FS  ■  • 

a  ra  I\ia\  to  the  sia  al  Saundi  :>!on:,  wi.ere  a  ilo*  k  I..11  In  1 
buil;. 

>"■</. *  .li*nr;.itiirf.'  The  |;enlii^ii-al  fiiriuati..t.H  tf  this 
rouiil\  pii*»entiii^  ^rtat  \aiie:\.  it  fidlnws  that  the  stul  1:1 
ditferviit  quartvn  is  vtiuaiiy  \ufious.    On  thvaff****        ]      i 
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of  iho  rouiity,  tlic  1iiiiOnii»iM:  :iii(l  oM  rcrl-sniujti-tone  forma- 
tiiins  utVunl  f-dils  of  LA'M-lii-nt  r|u;ility:    - 0111  u 'hslricts  near 
St.  l)avi(l\,  iiiiil  nloii)^^  tix;  (-0:1. 1  lowiir^K  r:sti;juarrl,  arc  ooii- 
skU'CimI  t(»   In*  cxlrt^iiicly  woil   :irl;i{ii«'i   ftj»'   iht;   growtli  of 
lmrU*>  ;  but  in  tlir  f:<>:il  fliiiii<:t  airl  tlic  slity  r.'lge  of  the 
Pifivlli  inmiMtiiins,  tiit;  lanrl  is  vrTy  litieii'/r.     The  state  of 
uf;rirulliiie  i<»  as  vnri'MJM  u:v  the  h'n\:    in  the  hundreds  of 
Custle  Martin  and  Ruori.  and  part  *,(  Nar north,  a  better 
iiy>teni  of  husbandry  prcvaiU  thun  in  the  upper  or  Welbh 
district,  although  this  ir^  \('ry  far  from  beini^  burh  as  would 
1»(*  approved  by  a  Mrientifir  a^rifultuntt.     L'^nsiderablc  ad- 
vance has  been  made  u.iiiin  the  la-t  fe'.tr  Vt-arfS  although  a 
general  want  of  capital  among  ttie  farmers  presents  a  (Treat 
check  to  any  rapid  proi;re««.     Tne  breed  of  black  cat  lie, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  C'a^ile  Martin  breed,  are  bought 
in  droves,  fur  tlie  >i:p|  ly  fif  the  I^mdon  market  principally, 
where  they  !)f;ir  a  tijl-.rabiy  {i-rA  character.     The  brtred  of 
horse?4  is   much   Chiet-mcd:    they  are   rather  &mail-ai/ed. 
J^'ases  fur  lives  were  fijrujoilv  the  m-.st  u-ual  tenurei^     The 
farm  buildiTi^'s.  l;i:ni  this   reu-Mjn.  wt- r  •,  w.ih   the  excep- 
tion of  certain  pn.p_TT:L'.%  >raan«  and  in  i  :i.J  C'.r.dition.  The 
tenants  grew  crop  after  crop  until  ii:e  Ia[.d  «a»  c\hau»ie<l, 
and  the  landlord  was  but  an  r-nir.ir.ani  on  his  own  estate. 
A  bettor  s\stem  of  k-.i-^inir  ter.ement?»  u-jw  prevails,  and  few 
old   lea.>e<  are  rencMtd.     Tho  fariUf  varv  in  size  from  30 
acres  to  f-OO  and  U'«'M.  the  great  ir.poriiun  being  from  lou 
to  *20ii  acres.     The  eanili-laies  f.  r  >mall  farms  bemg  far 
more  numerous  than  fur  the  farms  of  greater  size,  the  rents 
of  the  firmer  are  hiiihcr  m  }  rj.porti.n.     Farms  m  the  good 
si»ils   let  frutu  I/,  to  I.'.  13*.  rer  acre:    deereasimr  to  liu,, 
7.*..  and  even  .?v.      Tlie  cot t aires  are  jit-neraiiy  built  with 
mud  walls  a  low  thatched  roor".  a  r.uind  wattle  and  daub 
idiimnev  start iui:  up  fioiu  the  liont  wall,  dose  bv  the  door, 
rami  serxauts  are  kept  in  tijo  hou-io.     Labourers  hve  in 
their  ov  n  c;»itaj:es.   The  c\Midition  ot'  the  ]HJor  varies  greatly : 
tlie  p.ior-su'fs  aiv\ery  h:gh  ai  ^t.  Davids  and  Widton,  and 
Very  \o\\  a  I  Tcn'»y. 

Pict\t  '/v.-  IVml'ivkeshiie   is  divided  into  seven  hun 
dnd-i,  viy. : — 

Nailu  it!i.  t.>  the  South  Ka^t,   ll/>i2  Inhabitants. 

t '.Kile  Martin,  Suuth.  .'i,UJ  I 

U*»On,  I  \v     f         '  l.».-lj*> 

lV^^I^land.  •  *^  *-'"'•      1  iO.;iJ8 


K;li.'eir.Mi,    »  \    *».t^.l 


*> 
»» 
t> 
»» 
«« 
•I 


l>un.;Ieddx,  iVntio,  :.>:<'.« 

The  10  :ue  I  I'J  pnisbes,  ol'  which  three  are  partly  in 
Caeiiiiarihi  iishiie.  .intl  ^e\en  markeitnv,  ns.  Thrive  mera- 
bns  }!!»•  lelimied  te  p.ii  li.itneiit  lieia  IVnibrokoshire :  one 
loi  I  be  <,<iini\.  ene  t«>r  IVnibioke,  and  one  for  the  lla- 
^eifiMdWi'.!  iii>iiii-|  el    b  lOM;;!)*. 

II  )\eil.iii|\iesi.  ihe  cat'ilul  lewn,  is  situated  on  the  AVest 
i'lrild\.  iMi  I  he  'idc  iind  at  the  boltoni  of  very  stiyp  hills. 
Il.i\rit.ii.h\i  si.  with  I  he  contiiliutery  bi>ruu|:h^  of  NarbiTth, 
rj.h.Mi.ii.l.  .ind  Si.  I)a\id*s.  reUirii^  one  member  to  pailia- 
iiieiii.  The  b..i.Mii;h  cioiiamed  in  I ^.M,  11  ;i')  inhabitants. 
Il\  Ihi- Miniiri|Ml  l'erpt>ialh«nH  Act  ihe  council  consisis  of 
■I  nlili  mil  11  mill  U  ci'micilloiN.  The  \icara«:e  if  St.  Mar\'s, 
ill  Ihe  |;<II  III  ibe  lui pitiiiii.m,  ha-,  a  nei  incunu*  of  Ktl/. 
•|  h«'  ii.i..i\  iif  M  Tlii'in  IS,  piilmii  ihe  I'ruice  of  Wales 
M'l/  Mil'  p.  1peiM.1l  r»iiiii\  .'I  M.  M.iiliirs  81'/.  Haver- 
|..ii|\iihi  It  piiiMi|<ill\  !>•  I  oph  d  b\  shiipkeepers,  mechanics, 

null  pi-i-  •li.  el  iiiMilei.il hpeliileiil   Im  lUlie,  liir  \X  hom  the 

«  luiipiii '.  t   111     ihe    pi  lie    ••    »">     nlli.iefi.iii.      lloUse  relit    is 
i...i    h.\»   i.iniii.'l    \»iih    i.ibei    |»nl-*    "I"    IVnibiokohire. 

\\  ..  .- .  lie  I  w  .    Iiiil  'I »; 1  in.M  b  »ni«-  e;nll^  fr-»ni  iAs.  to  'Juv. 

.,  |,..|.      \  ..il.  .,i..  bi..ii,lii  li.iH  Newp.Ml.  Mi.iimouthihire. 
.nut   I  .1.  ip.  .1      Die  .......  I  il..-..-.llM'  iheNtiMieeiial  biokell 

^.,..11    ...  I  , ,..i  .  t.i!l.\iii'.  iliv       Till-.  Inel  gnes  great 

t„   »      t.  .     I t  iiii|l     I    ••••       M.ll.       riie  slreeU    nf   lia\er- 

i..  ,K ..  iM..«.   ..li-.x..!.     r.ip.  iiii.l  -h.\eiil>.but  the 

..  .  .    .■■.■..., ,.s.,-.ni..    .I.u.e.    Th- rixer  I'leddv 

.'  .  ,.   ',  |.«      It    lX,(|.i|    )««■     I.    t'»l     ^»'-St'lj»*>l    ■ 

,     .  j'         ,  ,       ...  i     I     I'  ill-    ,l»'ii\i-     ll'    lull's. 

.,,,..  .,    ll,\.ii    i.l«ril.  and    a  cmilu- 

,      I'    ...    !i     '  M\  \\   III  *i/e.  bill   1!  Is 

I  .      .     i'«  'I.!     'i  I'e  iiih.ilntaiiN. 

>,     ,     >\\n    It  \^  ■  I  ih  I  1 1/. 

.11;.     I  ■«  M.  ineidi'Xx- 

.....      I  I'.  ■    i\i  I  i^;'- 
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On  Ihe  20th  February,  1797,  a  French  force  of  about  I4i>o 
men  landed  here,  who,  after  a  few  days*  rioting  and  disorlfr, 
surrendered  to  liOO  yeomanry  and  inhabitants  hastily  armM. 
Narberth,  contributory  to  llavcrfordwost,  and  il  miles 
distaiit  from  that  town,  on  the  high  road  to  London,  has  1 
population  of  2uSl>.  It  is  ill-built  and  not  pave<I,  but  i«  aa 
active,  thriving,  and  increasing  place,  being  the  central  pnini 
of  a  large  district,  which  is  supplied  by  it  with  shop  gucis. 
Houses  are  continually  building, chiefly  15/.  or  'Jai,  houM>t: 
the  rents  are  high,  and  they  are  speedily  occupied.  Th* 
average  size  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  is  .^O  acres.  The 
rectory  of  St.  Andrew  with  the  curacy  of  Robeston-Wathen 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ;  the  net  income  is  417/. 

St.  David's,  a  contributory  borough,  at  the  extreme  ve«t 
of  the  county,  1  mile  from  the  sea,  16  miles  from  Haverferl- 
I  west,  was  once  the  seat  of  the  bishops,  but  is  now  an  incon^iderw 
I  able  villaE^e,  with  about  1 000  inhabitants.   Tlie  roads  are  very 
bad  on  all  hides.     It  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  1^  the 
clergy  who  perform  the  duties  of  the  caihedral,  8<.ime  far- 
mers, and  cottagers,  a  few  of  which  last  live  by  working  the 
peculiar  kind  of  woollen  stuflfworn  by  tbe  nati\'es  of  South 
Wales.     The  poor-rates  are  very  high,  but   house-rvnt  so 
low,  that  a  house  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londiin 
would  let  fur  I5u/.,  cannot  let  here  at  8/.     The  largest  farm 
contains  80  acres.     The  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curarv.  of 
the  net  value  of  110/.  per  annum,  in  the  gift  of  tbe  chapter. 
The  corporation  of  the  cathedral  church   consiits  uf  six 
canons,  who  divide  between  them  an  average  net  income  of 
I3u/.,  eight  vicars  choral,  of  whom  four  or  five  are  priests, 
and  a  lay  vicar,  always  organist ;  a  treasurer,  with  an  mcoTne 
of  4ti/. ;  precentor,  86/. ;  chancellor,  30/. ;  and  eight  prebend- 
aries of  whom  the  net  incoiuo  of  the  highest  is  26/.,  ani 
the  lowest  1/. 

Pembroke  lies  in  a  rich  country  on  a  navigable  creek  of 
Milford  Haven.    The  town  consists  of  one  long  strett,  run* 
ning  east  and  west,  and  gradually  ascending  to  the  c&Mie, 
which  is  situated  on  an  abrupt  rockv  promontory*  at  the 
west  end.     Pembroke,  with  Tenby,  Wiston,  and  MilfiHd, 
returns  a  member  to  parliament.     By  the  Municipal  Cor^ 
porations  Act,  Pembroke  is  divided  into  two  wards,  thecor^ 
poratc  bo<ly  consisting  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  coun- 
cillors.   The  parliamentary  and  municipal  boundaries  are 
coincident  here  and  at  Haverfordwest.    The  population  in 
1831  Mas  boll.    The  size  of  the  farms  in  the  agncuUural 
part  of  the  borough  varies  from  50  to  *250  acres ;  there  is  one 
farm  of  400  acres.    Leases  are  generally  for  lives.  The  three 
parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Nicholas,  which  arv 
united  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  are  in  the  patronage  of  Sir 
John  Owen:  net  income  43'J/.    In  the  parish  of  St.  Mary. 
al>out  2  miles  from  Pembroke,  on  the  shore  of  Milford  Haren, 
is  situated  the  naval  dock)  ard  and  arsenal,  which  was  removed 
hither  from  Milford  in  idl-4.    Tins  is  the  most  important 
establishment  in  the  county;  it  occupies  about  60  acres  uf 
land,  and  when  the  improvements  contemplated  and  in  pro- 
gress bliall  be  completed,  it  xvi;i  be  the  finest  budding-yaid  in 
the  kingdom,  cajiable  of  having  on  the  stocks  at  tne  same 
time  five  or  six  first-rates,  and  a  con>iderable  number  of  khipt 
of  .smaller  sixe.    The  station  of  the  Waierford  steam-packet* 
is  at  Hobb's  Point. 

Tenby,  a  small  seaport  at  the  western  extreme  of  Caer- 
marilieii  liay,  12  miles  iVuiu  Pembn.^ke,  and  one  of  itsctin- 
tributar)-  boroughs,  has  I'.MJ  iahabitan'^.  There  is  little 
trade  at  Teiib\  :  it  is  chietly  suprorTed  by  iCa  merits  as  1 
watering-place,  for  which  it  is  ueli  jdapt«.-d  both  by  tbe  beauty 
of  its  scene r\  and  the  protection  affo^ilotl  b\  the  neighbouriiu; 
headlands.  Some  of  the  P!\mei:t:i  and  Bnxham  fi>hiDj*' 
bouts  iiKike  Tenby  ihv.r  >: alien  i:L;r:t:^  the  fi>hing  seawxi. 
The  rectory  is  in  the  gi:t  if  i:»».  P.-.:;oc  t.f  Wale*;  uvt  lu- 
Collie  317/. 

iMill-.»rd,  1?  mile*  fr..::i  Pl:.-.V-  >;.  v\or  tlie  ferrr  b> 
the  u>ual  ii.-.el,  \il.ic:i  >  \c.\  l.i.L.  a:  •!  the  ferrTxw 
c\pen-i\e--pipu;a:.un  aV  us  ,  _— -.i^^  a  bighi>'  pwj>- 
peiou>io\\n  nil  li.e  ti  i..  \.:.  :'  :;  •-  '.  vfc\ard  and  packet 
est:ilii:-linient.  Ti.e  c.^Mi:-::  . -.  .-.  ■  ;  ■:■.. .inn line  ««i»l»- 
li.thnu  Ills  are  f.^.a'e:  i.t.i..  i  .\  ■.■*  .  .  :..^.  r,ciij!:bourhos>il 
var\  frill  '.'J  ;»«'n  -  :■•  '2'.-  • :  V«..  ;:..::  il.c  :o*u  Ivu  at  4/.  an 
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Atining  Jmiu^iry,  .\ftiHu/.tcttir^f,  and  Ctimmeree. — It  liaf 
btf«ii  alifaily  nb^motl  ihat  cimI  aiiii\  blatu  aru  thu  uiily 
BuiivraN  Mitrkfi!  ni  IViiilirukohiro.  Tlu*  uiiiil'a  uf  coal  aru 
liluaicil  on  Milfortl  llaviMi,  and  lu  tin' ]>an<«hc»  uf  Ik-gclly 
and  St.  Um-iIn  I'lnm  Mlieiiro  a  r^iilway  ha^  Ikvii  c<ju»triii'tctl 
to  miiVf\  the  pioiliirir  to  SAuiiilorbliiol  in  Tt-nliy  U.i\, 
vhrrt*  a  (lirck  ha^  l»ivn  built. 

IVmbri'kc^hirc  b:!-*  no  nmnufai-turcs  worthy  <if  noiirtv 
Borne  hat!i  un*  nianuf4rturt'<lul  Narlicith,  uiul  the  eoIla^iTs 
vork  the  ri}:irN4>  wdoIUmi  fabrir  ti^u:ill\  homi  by  the  WeUh 
pCBftantry.  The  roniiiuTrc  h  very  hiniteil;  the  e\i>ort:«ure 
Boal.  rtilm,  an«l  a(;ri«*ullurul  pm  lure :  the  iiii|M>ri^  ehtetly 
limttcr  fioiu  i'anaila  ami  nhop  ^ooU  t'loui  Hri^li<l.  The 
iah«ries  on  thf  north  eoa^t  ^eie  formerly  valuable,  but 
the  flnhcrnion  ne Je  t' all  but  the  milnioii  au<l  nhell  (Kb. 
The*  fl«hini:«lHiat«  of  St.  Uo^niuelV  are  troin  h  to  -JU  tuii» 
burthen,  with  tr>>in  A  tu  i  men  e.ieb. 

Ert'if%i'i%ttr,tl  Ihrinvtnu.—  IVmbroke-hire  i«»  in  the  \my 
Tinroof  ('anterhur,\.ail(l  ihedioct^eof  St.  l).i\)ir»,  aiiil.Milh 
the  i'Xcepiiou  of  a  few  |Kiri>he<«  in  the  norlheiii  ]i.iit  of  the 
county  beloit^in;;  to  the  iirt')Hleae<tiii\  of  Ciirtli'j.in.  in  the 
•rrb(li*aronr\  of  C*  it  imnihen.  I' hi  re  are  11*^  iMri^he**,  of 
vhu'b  three  are  p:irtl\  iiil'je[ni:iithe:i<»hire,anfl  |:il  lieuencei, 
thi*  avera'.:e  net  in<\iine  ^'f  u  l.ieh  i<«  ahoiit  l-»t/..  the  highest 
bein;;  •l.i'j/. :  there  :ue  ouly  three  exeeribng  4Uti/.  |ier  an- 
num. 

The  i'rown,  an  l*rincoof  AVale*.  apixiinlii     .       4» 
The  Hikhop      .  .  «  .  .        IJ 

I'liiipti-r,  l^orporatiiMis,  anil  UniveritlieA        .        I*i 
private  |K*r»«in\         .  •  •  •  .        j^ 

No  ri']iiirt  fioni         .  .  .         .  .         'J — l.Tl 

A<««iie<iare  belil  in  Hprnr.;  ;in<\  •summer  at  IIa\erfoiilHi»»t, 
mild  i(u:trier-M*%Mon»  four  tinu-^  a  \«mi  at  the  »iiii.e  ]>l.ii  e. 

Ctni  lliMtnry  ;  .liitttfUttn'i. —  i'i.iiibi«ikr»hiie.  mIih  h  iKiiiie 
U  <leri\eil  fioiil  ;  r*i,  heail  or  end.  aii<I  vru.  an  inhabiti-ii  l.iiiil, 
ftlllieiitlv  fornieil  |i.irl  of  the  leriitor\  of  tiie  heinela*.  (iii.il- 
dut  i  aiill>reikikin  iiifoniis  us  th.it  it  \ia<»  e  ii..jueri- 1  iii  the 
rvi^n  ef  lleni)  1.  b\  Aruulf  «1e  M>int^oniei\  iliroiher  to 
the  earl  of  .ShieUH|.ur\  i,  \ihu  buill  the  lii^t  e..^ile  of  I'em- 
fariike  of  ftiaWei  uirl  (mf.  In  the  name  >r>,:n  a  eoIi':i\  of 
Fleinin}!^  M'ltb'il  ui  that  part  ot  tin*  enuiily  ui-^t  of  the 
Clr«M\,  wboktiU  retiiiii  their  liutionaltl)  eoiilpletcl)  ili>itilirt. 
mini  the  «li«lri«-t  IS  heitce  lertiii 'l  '  Li'ilb'  Kii^lainl  b«-\o|Ml 
Wale».'  Hirliuril  II.  I.iiiili<l  in  Mi.t-ipl  11.l\iii  on  hiN  le- 
turn  fioni  Iii'I.UmI,  in  l  {'•'•.  at  tiie  i-iiuni«  lieeniriil  ol  the 
illMirreellon  uiinh  |  irreiii-il  hi%  ilelliiiMienit  III.  Henry 
T'jdur.  enrl  of  Uu  hiiiiind.  aidTManU  ll«:ii\  \'ll.,  i.iiiileil  in 
Milford  U.t\en,  .\u:^iisi  r.  I  I**.!.  Miiii  .tb  lui  'jiMHi  nieii,  ami 
BMrt'hfil  heiii-e  t<>\«.ii>U  Sinew o|uir\.  |:iri:ly  iii('iva<^in,;  hi<« 
mnuv  bv  the  m.li.  t>ir  the  \Vil»h  fiMMiiei!  Ihith  hi^  eaiiM' 
mud  faniilv.  Pemliioke  Ii.i%  ci>eii  the  title  of  eail  to  neinal 
Boblv  tami!ie<».  Kin-^  S:i{iiien  be%toweil  it  npnii  (iillH'rt 
Btron^biiu.  kon  ol  (tilbiri  ile  Claie  :  thr.ni^h  hi^  ^raml- 
dmu^hIl*r  NjIm  ila  it  {a*M'l  inio  the  f.i:nil>  of  .Mn-hall. 
Ucnn  III.  ^iM'  thi<«  title  it»  hi^  iialf  hifiher  Wilhani  di* 
Vmlentia  or  Vah'tii  «>.  t'.iiin  >«h  >*oe  faiiiiU  it  p;io'>etI  |i\  the 
fciuab*  line  into  ilial  ol  lla^^tiioj^t.  Ti.e  ili.keN  of  Uiilindl 
mud  (iluuee^ter.  •i<M.>*  4if  lli'iirv  1\  ,  nUo  ei  |  i^til  it.  us  t\u\ 
William  «le  la  I'-b*,  Ivlw.tnl  IV.  eii-aTi-l  hu  mmi  earl  of 
Fembroke.  KiUiinl  VI.  iTi-ati- 1  \Vili..iui  Herbert  eail  of 
Piembroke.  \*hirh  f.iiuily  pi»*>es^e'»  the  i:ile. 

IViubroke^tire  i^  rieh  Vi  unli  (Uiiie^  St.  Daviil,  »oon 
mftrr  the  Hrili^h  •»\no«l  ht-M  in  .'>!*>  fi»r  tin*  ptir]«o-i>  tif  i«up* 
prrftftini;  the  I'el.u'i.Mi  heresy,  I-.  N.ii<l  to  ha\c  biiiii  a  inuiiu»« 
t«r)  at  Vallis  K.iMna.  situ.i'e'l  ni-ar  Meiiexia  <Si.  Uaviilm, 
Ibr  monk«  to  su|>]i>»rt  lheinM'Ui><»  by  the  lalt.itir  of  their  ouii 
bmnd*.  St.  I>a\iil  tran>lati- I  the  arehbiohoprn'  hither  from 
Caerlioti.  Ill  the  M\lh  eenlury,  uhenci'  l)ie  tiiwn  ti<ok  h.s 
name.  Th.s  *.«e  uas  L'«'neral]v  full.  nii<l  eiii  i\eil  tin*  an  ii 
bttth«>prir  until  ''.ii'.  whfM  uti'libshop  Sanip«  n  laiiHil  oM 
the  pil  Mith  h.in  \"  Dole  m  N>'riiiin<l\.  '1  he  eatheilial. 
Vhieh  \«UH  biiilt  in  ll.e  th:iteti.lh  «-intui\.  l»  n  lite 
fbnn  of  a  rmtto.  1  .ivin^  n  *'«(iiaie  t>>\ier.  uith  pinnaele» 
rUMiK  from  the  i-i-itli'e.  al  tin*  inliTM'i-iion  of  the  iioilli  and 
iDUtli  traiiHOpio.  Thf  i:iti-i;>»r  i-in«ists  of  u  iia^e.  i\^o  s)i!r 
mialc^p  a  elp'ir,  and  rhaiirrj.  Tin*  iiaxe  i«  M'j'Urateil  f[«'iii 
the  aisten  b>  t\««i  ii>\«s  n!  r<>luiitii<t.  altiMnntel)  round  uml 
setaKonal.  flxe  in  imiiiiIn':,  \»ilh  pi.nstfis  at  «arh  end  sup- 
pOftiiiK  *■  iii'iil'ti  u>'  h*'"*  ^ '^*'C  thi- "I'  a  i.iii^e  uf  iniinil  pill  ii «• 
MiD|Hirt  bnulkr  utihis  uaihiii^  !••  li.e  i  •••f.  ihe  ii.uiiil* 
if  IriNb  i-ak,  in  ^ipiaie  roni|-iiiiinenti  oi  cli;;ant  Mork- 
•liip.  Tiitf  length  of  the  na\e  i«  Lit  liel ;  the  viidUi  of 
imvr,  3 J  fvvti  aitlcft.  lo  ftcl.     The  len^ih  ot  the  whole 


build inf;  within.  ^o7  feel.  The  aniiitorturo  if  Norman 
inixed  with  the  eail>  pointi><l  ukKt.  Sonic*  of  the  urrhea 
of  the  K«^llerv  aie  Soinian.  but  the  fireater  nuinlH*r 
aiu  (folhii*.  'The  arelutra\es  are  hit;bly  ornainentcMl  with 
frets  diagiinulji.  and  folia  ire.  Thu  eboir  is  plared  imme- 
diately under  the  tower,  wliieh  is  hUp]»ort«*(l  by  three 
(fill hie  un<l  one  Norman  areli.  all  sprnr^nr^  from  Nor- 
man pillars.  Thu  b.^hopVi  thion(>,  at  the  Miuthtraxt  ancle 
of  the  ehotr.  in  of  earved  i>ak,  uiietpiuUed  in  beaUt)  »ave  by 
that  of  Exeter.  A  low  sereeli  separates  t!iL«  eh.inrel  fn>m 
the  ehiiir.  The  IIikt  of  the  ehaneil  i>of  sin.iil  s(|uare  \arie* 
^atel  lile^i.  The  roof  i.t  painted,  and  eniiehrd  with  tho 
arm*i  uf  henefaetors.  There  lue  'J I  ^1alU  earved.  In  tlio 
iia\e  me  M'\eial  monuments  of  bishops  an<l  other  digni- 
taries. Oiuio<»ite  the  eiitraiiru  to  th«*  ehaneel  !»  an  altar 
tomb  hi  Koinund  Tudor,  earl  of  RiehnioinV  s-nx  of  Oueii 
Tudor,  b\  Catherine,  widow  of  Hi  tiry  V.,  ami  father  tu 
Ileniy  VIl.:  aI>o  the  shniies  of  St.  I)a\id  of  ]{hys  ap 
(trylTwld,  priueo  of  Wales,  id*  his  s.in,  and  of  tuo  bi>bop'^. 
The  noilh  transept  is  oeuputl  1)\  a  eh.ipel  dediraletl  |i> 
St.  Andrew.  Ailjomiiih'  thu  rlmsU-rs  aie  the  fine  lemain^ 
uf  the  eolle:;  ate  eiian:r\   of  St.  M  .i\'>.  touniUd  b\  John 

■  ■ 

of  (launt,  Hlanehe  his  wife,  and  bi-h>p  Adam  Hotuii  eoii- 
jointly.  The  ]ialuee  of  Si.  |)a\.d'».  a  nia^iufiieiil  ruin.  \\a« 
rreeteil.  in  i:M.i.  b\  Hishop  (iuMer:  it  is  Innlt  round  a 
emiit  Ijn  feel  -ipiare.  The  lu'^hop's  hall,  on  the  Mtutheuiit 
s-ide.  Is  :i«%  t"i*el  by  '2^:  the  king'?*,  on  the  Miuth-«e<^t  lode,  bt* 
feet  by  Ao.  I'heM'tMo  .«'idi'>al<>i;e  leiiioni.  All  open  arched 
parapol  in  the  (tothie  ^i>!e  adds  f^uaily  tu  il»  external 
beaut). 

IVnibroke  C'i!lc  stands  on  the  extreniitv  of  an  elevated 
roi'ky  promontory.  ruMiun^  fri>m  ea^l  to  west.  Ctiraldu« 
(  anibreiioi^  in!oiin«  tis  that  it  %x.in  built  i:i  the  time  uf 
Heiny  I.  It  i-^  of  Norin.ili  areluteeliire  mixed  with  early 
(lolhte.  Tlie  fMinr.pal  tuwer  remains  piilcet.  l>uriii(;  ihe 
ei\il  wiirs  id'  i'iia.les  1  this  ea-lle  made  a  ):all.int  deleiiee 
for  the  eiown.  under  ('xloiieU  l..injii  >riie  and  i*iiuell:  it 
u a*  taken  and  di^iir.inM<  d  b)  I'roinwell.  in  l>i|s.  I'nder 
the  ke«-p  i»  a  "p-o'iiiu*  liatuial  eaxein  ealled  the  Wii^iau. 
uKiut  *> II  feet  b\  t.o.  Heiir)  VII.  u«is  bom  in  this  i  a^ilr. 
.M  iliotberr  Caotle,  Hear  Tel, by.  ii  uii  extellM\e  rum.  wh'-si- 
iiia«sy  rviiiains  prove  it  to  have  bivn  fornieily  a  phee  ol  iiii 
I'liilaiiee:  it  Mas  foiitidi -1  bv  the  f.inidv  of  Itaiii,  of  wiiiili 
(iii.tltli.!*  S)Im  ster,  ^iiMiaiiie  I  ('.iiiibreiiAi^.  \ia<*  a  nieiiiber. 
He  ua^  Uirn  lu  re,  an  1  the  eliun-li  < untains  a  bepuh  hral 
e:r.^\  of  liim.  Niar  St.  (ti)\\:in\  Hi'ad  is  a  cell  <'ut  in  the 
fii-f  of  the  steep  eli'V,  ij.at  eessdili*  c\i"i  pt  bv  a  tt  ^dit  of  sU-j  b. 
Heir  St.  (■••wan  Ivid.  and  pi-r?oriiii'd  iinrueulous  eiire«. 
I^nie  and  blind  pi!;:nnis  are  still  4'onv«>ed  Intlier  by  their 
friends,  anoiuUil  with  a  ]><iulti('e  of  the  el.iy  f<'rnied  by  tlie 
dei-..inp  i«.iiin  «>f  the  liiiU'sioni*,  and  left  theie  to  bu<>k  m  the 
Mill,  li  :-«  al«o  fni)Ueired  a»  a  uislnn^pi.ite  :  the  wish«-r,  it 
he  ]ierS>ims  iM!  tain  eereniotiii-s  With  line  f.nih  inthetrtih' 
ear>.  Is  «v:I.i;;i  ot  haxiii^'  h.s  \\,s\\  fullii  « '1  XMtliiil  the  \ear. 
.At  l.mii  bi-\.iT  f.l.inti  111.  inai'  I*«nibii'Ke.  aie  ti.i:  remains 
of  a  t  •riih-r  p.da«'e  nf  ibe  lii*ihop«.  aln'iiali-d  to  Henry  \  HI.. 
Ji'iil  bv  l..:n  ^.an'.id  ti'  \V  iltei  Di-xeleUX,  afUi  wards  Vl»- 
e.iunt  lli'ii  f 'fd. 

C  )i;(  nan  Caotb*.  on  llo*  Teixi.  was  bi::li  b\  Marshall,  earl 
iif  Mr.i:  i!  U  In-;  «lou  i,  afn-r  he  h.iil  e  ie|Ueieil  lirtfhdd, 
pniif-  ,  f  W-tle-..  ill  IJ-*..  Ni  It  the  li;"ntii  itl  the  sanieriMT 
aie  ihr  reiiiaii.^  of  the  ir.oii.e^ti'i)  of  Si.  I)>i^iuae1,  t«>uitde  1 
b\  M  11  nil  •  f  r*>or'>.  XV ho  lonijuered  the  land  ot  Kemniii's, 
111  il.r  iiMi!n  of  Willi  iin  1.;  it  wa*  eiid<>ut  I  hihI  maile  :.n 
ahhi  \  Ml  till*  time  i.f  Henr>  I.,  ami  ib-ii-  .n*  d  r.  i  »  .>it.  Mai\. 
Tin*  I'l.mil  o|  Ciiidy  luluiit^ed  lo  M.  l>'^ni.iel  •. 

Pjeti'ii  (.'a»tle,  at  the  e  nitlie-nee  ot  lh«'  two  t  lidd>fi.  was 
lei.lt  IP  iho  ii;^ii  -f  Wil'-imi  Uiifus  A  J-ru'ei'li-i  \  t.f  |):c 
kir.LdiU  t'f  St  .!•  hn  iif  .Ii  in^.ileiii  \xa»  e*'...h.ishf'l  at  SlihiTh 
lirf.rr  1  •III.  iM!«>  1*1  (o I \  Ma*  fminded  by  Adam  ile  Kiije, 
in  l.«o.  ii'  the  *itri(-i  orili  r  of  Henedii  tii:e«.  rui.ed  T)run. 
.\t  Nriern  near  Newp.irt  theie  is  a  ris:  i.ii;!.  I?riH-li  ero'-s, 
f-ininl  of  a  s;n^Ie  sLme.  Ixio  feel  br>ad.  eiKhtei-n  .neln-s 
ihirk,  un«l  tl.ifiei  n  feet  |iii*h,  r.ehiv  iii-i«<iatid.  Ni-ar 
Piiitri'-Kx.in,  III  the   Mine  pai.sh.  is  .i  rioiuinii.  p!ob:»bly 

•  •lie  of  llio  !  i»i;e«»t  ill  the  kilU'l  'm.  "I  heU"  «  ;i-  -i  NluI  i  ti.er 
Driiii.i-']  remains  in  ihi*  iifi^*hlMiurl-.<»  •!.  T!.e  « itnrrh  of 
Ne^i  III  1'  a  Xi'r\  \i-i:eiabl»'  \*i\»\  :\'A  «io-  I'f  thr  Iar;;e'«l  in 
ll  1-  I  .i.ni'x        lit  -.iib'"*  till*  rni'-tin*  ; !    "-i   i  ih.tio  i  ''■  d  .-ii-  tl.i* 

•  ■•  t!  -.'I  111  I.  Naihoith.  Il.iM  ll  »Td\ii'-i.  n  i:>?i>ii.  !.!.-.^  ei* 
ibh.  N«  .11  -rf,  Uindl,  Telib\.  ea*lle«  Ml  I*oI-'j'«  i  l»  i\  l.iMr 
l*i-ni'  i><  •-.  the  pti'U)  and  bridf:e  «.f  H  txei  i  'hIui  «;,  l.lanli-lli 
Cuurl,  M.*.. 
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not  vury  Inrgo ;   it  cui)laiiic)l  Iwo  cggn  nnd  six  young  ones, 

llic  loHiirvurviiiRinuiili  iiisizu;  llii^v  will  wuuiiv  tho  anme 
lice  r<ir  n  SDrlu^i  I'r  yiMrs.  Tliuy  (-oiiutioiily  bii  un  a  htiimp 
wliicli  vi^L-tmit  of  lliuu'aivr,  in  ilii-  mui'niii<:s  ufUiu  tpiiti)!, 
aixl  :.uri'ad  Hicir  w;iiiis  lu  ihu  Mill,  frKiii  wliii:li  ciitnmttdlu'i: 
ilipv  liuvu  obiaiiicd  lliu  B|)|wllutiuti  uf  Siiii-biiiU.  TIk-)  aro 
tlillli'iilt  lo  be  sltut  whon  i>wiiiiiuiii)t,  in  viiiia(.'i|U(;iicu  ut'  uuly 
tlii'ir  lii-nil*  bcitit;  nbuvu  tiio  water.* 

/,fic<(/i/iV*.— Thu  Cuvobiius  (icoigiii,  and  lliu  Floridas ; 
comiuuu  ill  llruiil  uiiil  Ciiyuiiiiu. 

FrosTitii.  tRay.) 

GFitrrir.  Ch'irnrtfr. — I'lill  ImiB,  riilmst,  utronj:,  trcntliaiit, 
itupruascd  lit  llit'lia:>u,  uidi-nu'l  un  llimiidus,  with  a  buluvu 
iiliuvu,  the  iiiniiilililoi  wry  inui'h  Imukuil  ul  Ihu  (loinl,  aud  . 
llio  );n|iii  VLTV  Willi: ;  iiu'lrih  liiii'ur:  urliila  ti:iki.Hl;  throat 
dilaiablL'.  (/V«j{»  nry  hiii;;  ami  vt-ii-  nainitt',  iwo  linl ' 
<mi/ti  v.ry  kiiij^.  F.-t  sliurl :  lb.-  liio*  iiiiitc!  by  a  iiiuni- ' 
brniic  whifh  is  di;(i|ily  iioluliuil.  This  is  llm  i^nRUs  Taehy- 
ju-lm  at  VieiUot. 

Thfl  .Vim^tf-flar  JUidt,  or  F,;\'alei,  oru  iiiiiiwnlly  rai>- 
turial.  Kar  s|<vaks  iil'  Uiuii'  i;a};U-  vm:,  vuliiiriiw  l:illw^,  and 
kiiulikc  [!i''l"'B*  ll^-'ir  iiuuiL-iiM!  «xtciit  of  wiug  and 
ilanhiiit;  liabitl  navo  (>btoliii-<l  fur  ihuin  ibi:  iiaiuu  uf  lliu 
bwirii-»i  yailiti^  vhips  uf  'mt  lliat  Kuuup  the  suas. 

ilr.  Vigors  (/,(««.  Trans.,  vul.  siiv.i,  whn,  at  wo  havo 
svt-u,  coHMik-rii  niirl'in  and  tbc  f^i-nuii  Iwfuru  uii  as  Im-Iihi;;- 
ini;  to  ihif  raiiiily,  uln-urvus  that  in  th<l^<:  ^uiu'rn  wu  tlnd  a 
mdl  nturi:  iinniciliatii  ai>|iri<ai:h  than  wi>  And  iniheclusvly 
alliiil  ciirinurunia  \a  Iliu  birds  of  jiruy,  in  their  rapliirial 
Iiabiiit,  thoir  Kiiariiit;  and  avriui  li^lit,  atid  iliu  ra]>id  kuixuru 
uf  tliuir  vn-y  wiihoul  iiuitiiTKilK;  inu.nMilvcs  in  llio  wati-» 
wliuro  Ihi-y  KUL-k  il.  '  Ttifhi/fift./i  in  ]Kirlirulnr,'  taya  Mr. 
Vi^urs,  ■t:\hibita  in  iu  Kwiund  habitt  nnd  mructuro  the 
luiiht  cuiiclu»ivfi:vidi!ii«;iil'lhiH>lIiiiiiy,  and  uf  ilx  dcviatitin 
nl  ihuKUiui.-  limu  fruiii  l\u:  Xalal'iTri.  AlUiouKh  fur  tbu 
must  part  it  puisiius  ilM  li-ibiUuf  roiiitiv  at  inimL-a^uiablu 
di-laiii.s:i  fnnn  tlic  ilmii;,  ami  ilerivtn  im  suppuri  uxilusivcly 
fruin  ihL*  ucvaii,  it  is  iii;\'i:r  known  lt>  rest  upuii  ill  »url'uci>. 
It  diics  nut  piDiSL'a.^  in  fuel,  lu  a  HuUicicnl  exlenr,  tliosc 
(•lands  whii-li  by  Ibi'ir  nily  wi'rctiuiM  pri-s^rTo  llio  pIuma^K 
of  ulbur  nreanic  birds  fruin  thu  elTuriis  uf  Ihc  walcr;  whilu 
the  vMreinu  disprnpuriiim  of  its  hnidur  uxtn>miliu*  doprivus 
it  uf  ilw  iMiwer  uf  viihcr  swiimuiii);  ur  walking.  On  ob- 
MTvin^  the  structure  of  its  Icpi.  wu  itnmcil lately  dot«ct  thi* 
duHculii'V.  Short,  weak,  anil  fvatherml  dawn  tu  the  lues 
they  orc'i'qually  iiiiM<i:i-rl  lu  Ihi>  land  and  thu  walur.  It» 
I»iwcr>  iif  iiiotiuii  and  thu  charorlcni  by  wliirb  it  uiainlaiiia 
iti>  siuti  in  iti  nnliLio  aru  in  fart  cunircl  in  its  win^s.  Sup- 
piirti'd  111  Its  iiiiliiniti;d  fliLihls  by  ihu  Hlrunt-lh  and  uxpanMon 
tif  ilii-v  iiifiiibirs.  ami  Oi'li-d  by  lb*  siii|;iiluT  uitM-hauisui  uf 
itB  tiiil  uii'l  ibL-  bniiiiinl  naliire  iil'  ilie  inllatud  nar.  which  dis- 
tuniis  ils  tiiri'nt.  ilsci-;»-<iub><Hiiiii]iuliilaiituf  ihummilliiT 
tliuii  uf  llii-  land.  wIhtc  it  rr^irls  ubmu  liir  thu  dutii-s  of  ilii 
iifst,  ur  uf  ilic  waliT,  uii-r  «birU  il  only  Imvurs  for  lis  [iri'T. 
Thew  i'\;n>>rdinai'y  ami  iiIi'kii^Iv  luarkcil  <;liariiclcr3,  iiy 
nhicU  il  tliiii>  apiHMrs  as  it  nem  lu  liucliialu  between  thu 
ciiiitlni-sut'lhi-  iwii  ui'iWm  b  tW>u  ns  did  nut  (-MMpi.'  Ihc  {leiie- 
iriiiiii;:  (■>>■  of  l.iiiiiifiiK.  ubi>,  by  iliii  n^iuiu  of  Wcoi/ius 
J'lui'iis  uhii'b  hi-  a».>:^iied  it,  piiiiiii'd  uul  ill  univ  lis  plueu 
anii.li!,'  Ibu  .lyilic  Uiids  ami  iis  ^  irinity  M  tbi-  nquilme.' 

'J']icbi'>;  mid  pi'rliiipH  the  unit  ^atist'iiuioiilydL-linudspocica 
U  that  jii>i  iibuie  nii.'iiiioiii.-i1. 

J}r^rnrlhn.-Tai\  luiki-l.  liudv  lilack,  b.U  red.  nrbits 
bU-k.  The  iiialu  i»  >.']iliri.-ly  bl^i.^k:  ab<luineii  of  llie  fcni:ilo 
w  hill-.  Smut-  an-uuiiK  statu  thu  extent  of  llie  wings  to  bu 
tuurleui)  fuft.  an  ulniost  ih(-n.-diblv  ux)ianse. 

Iliihitx. — Sluani',  whu  i-,iw  lliein  at  Jamaiea,  dusrribt-)! 
them  uiiilur  the  iiuiko  uf  J/.-Mii/^/fuf- ;<!>(/«.  us  iipiwaiinL' 
iiilbul'uvm'arl'ortltuval.  'Tbcv  tlv,' yavs  be,  '  like  kites, 
tu^-k  bla<-k,  are  verv  la'ii;i-  wjiim,.,!  ,'„  prunoriiun  lu  their 
WU' :  Ibev  tit;bt  with  M.-d-|;nlU  (whicb  are  u>  lu-  T.mnX  luTe, 
aii'l'iirc  like  imml  l^r  tbrii  I'r.v.'  li  is  bxu.'v.r  bin  ;iii  nn- 
eifi.ullijbt.  t'ur  lliu  pK  r^iili  has  not  mui-l.  ehjix-i' »b<'tic.p- 
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I  under  waler  by  dolphini,  boniun,  &e.,  ihey  riia  inH  ti  fa 
'  tnmo  tpace  in  the  air,  and  aru  often  deiourc^  by  la^ 
'  birds  in  that  tune.  \Vu  saw  lliem  flrat  whrn  «e  eanc  Mm 
'.  Daihadus.  Tlie  )-ailut:>  gucM  lheIn^elvB*  nol  many  Ai.}t,» 
■boul  two  hundrtd  k-aitiies  olT  tiie  i>lanils  unco  liici  iff 
i  tbeiu  flmt:  and  it  ii  uuinU-rvd  buw  they  ran  ilirvti  tm 
I  oiursc  10  the  land  at  iii'^hts  being  ao  for  ditlaiit:  bii« 
I  MHinis  no  very  Nl  range  iiiaiier.becauaa  thry  ■««  very  bt:h  ■ 
I  thu  air,  and  ran  sec  laud  miii-h  farther  than  IhuKeuntbedaEa 
ur  luptna>t  uf  a  idnp.  Thu  reason  of  Iiivir  lljiog  m  b^ 
may  bo  lu  have  a  grt^tet  ftelil  befure  Ihem  fur  prey,  bccau* 
they  may  |[i>  where  they  mv  llie  dulpliina  fullow  'ir  httut  ua 
llyiii^-IIiih.'S.  Trey  ara  communiy  tlMugbt  in  ib>  Vm 
Iiidiisilufiiretui  thue»mili|t  in  uf  atiipa.  for  vhta  ibrj  mi* 
Man-of-Wiir  itiril  rumu  into  ihcir  purta,  tbsj  rerk-ja  ikfa 
will  Hwn  folluw.  ami  it  in  very  uflen  true^  br  they  toitu 
li>h  in  nut  very  rough  wcaiber,  to  that  «bea  it  biovthori 
at  sea,  they  cumu  iiilo  lliu  ports  and  baya  In  Aik  >l>rrclkt 
wind  i>  bruken  off  by  the  liind,  and  tlia  bkom  widJ  blgm^f 
iheni  in  brint;^  in  the  shipping  aftor  them.  There  an  ■■■ 
of  these  in  I  he  firm  land  of  Auivrie»  llwti  in  ibe  iilcA.  Um 
of  IhuBU  birds  ai  i'uiiaiaa  (uiniiig  to  take  tardinaa  ihu  am 
a  eurini{  in  the  sun,  a  iiegru  bruke  faia  win;  viu  a  siirt  t* 
hod  in  his  hand:  the  body,  after  it  wa>:  clear  of  ila£aihrr\ 
wan  litllo  bigger  than  a  pigeon.  Tlie  winga  baiai  ritrzdpi. 
un  inaii,  though  Keveml  tried,  could  reach,  «iik  Li*ami 
alrelehed uul, within  four incbesof  the lipsuflhea.'  Ttarbt 
was  cuasidercd  by  ibcludiaiis  and  others  aiOTcnignKBidj 
in  MHnu  diieases,  such  a-i  sciatira.  Sec. 

Tbc  nest  is  said  to  be  built  on  rocks  in  ibiII  Jt^ 
isliuds.  un  hitiv  ('lifTs,  or  in  hish  ircei  in  reiiml  iSljImm 
Hear  llio  sea.  llie  e^'iis  are  slated  to  be  one  or  tau  id  di» 
bur,  and  to  lie  uf  i-urnaliun  liiiKu  and  dotted  «iih  criaMK 
The  newly  luik-lic<1  young  are  said  lu  be  covered  aiih  a  pn 
down.  For  the  lyniuny  wilh  which  the  f^gate  vait  ita 
unl^nuiiiile  (Jaiinelf,  see  the  article  Boobt.  tl-L  v.  p.  u*. 
Ge'iifntphiml  IMitiibulion. — Very  cumni-in  on  tbr  laln^ 
irupinil  American  coasts,  and  in  llie  Allaatie  and  hob 
oceans,  bui  always  within  reavh  of  lojid. 
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Frigilc.oi  Wu-ofVuIlilili  Uw  pltf  (awh  bo* UHat, 

I'EI.ECANO'IDES.    rPKTREw] 

PKLRUA'NOl'US.    [Tkrvs] 

I'KLErA'NUS.    [1'>lk(:axii).k,] 

I'KLKW  IKL.VN  DS  are  aebain  of  small  islanaasitBatd 
in  the  F.K'illr.  Iielwecn  8'  nnil  S'  N.  lat.  atid  bM*MB  Ik* 
I  and  I'Mi"  K.  lung.  They  extend  ftom  MUih-kuuib-xAit 
iii>rth-iiurlh-uast.  The  giiiup  ii  enclosed  by  a  rve',  *^ 
Mirroiinds  it  in  lliu  form  ufacresccnt  almoat'cnlireh  ualb 
!  west  and  nui  tb,  and  even  frum  the  cast  it  ii  dilBrull  u^ 
pniacli  till!  i-UmIs  unnrrount  of  ihe  reefs.  There  is  mim 
on  the  suulh,  but  ilieie  aru  several  ahoala  of  roral'rxka.  A 
i;r»iip  emiM-is  uf  more  than  iweniy  islands  of  nuJoH 
exti'iit,  uhii'li  ate  narrow  and  k»ng.  The  Ur|;e>i  »  IM 
i-iand  uf  lidU'Ituiip,  which  may  be  nearly  C'i  ndn  att- 
i'iiinriTi-!.ei-.  The  islands  of  Uiuonjn?,  LVuroona.  >ni  it- 
li:.i;:'ll  ill"  niui-li  smaller.  A  runsideiulila  |ian  of  tbet;  ur 
liic-i-  i-.r.i\L-:i.d  Wiib  hilK  bemern  »hirh  then  •r»^-«a 
■  vt-  ,-^ve  v;,li,  ^...  ..'.  n,-r..llv«i;bnrichfcjil.  Tlie  bi:l«« 
.■.vei..|  «iib  li,.'ii  i:ees.  There  an-  no  riven  tu  lb*  isUak 
but  ilir  iiihabi  .ins  nre  Mip|>li<-d  wilh  waler  Tami  hnit 
and  puiius.     Wiien  UiptdUi  Wilaou  «u  a 
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them  in  1783,  lie  foiinrl  no  quadrupeds  except  rats;  but 
now  ihtne  are  calile,  ijoats,  and  hogs.  The  sheep  that  were 
carried  there  have  all  hcen  killed  by  the  inhabitants  for 
bome  unknown  reason,  but  the  hogs  and  goats  thrive 
well.  Caitle  are  stated  to  have  become  abundant,  which 
is  probable,  as  Captain  Wilson  found  many  tracts  covered 
with  grasr;.  The  vessels  which  make  the  outer  passage 
to  Canion  stoj)  at  these  islands  for  provisions.  Wild 
fowl  is  numcious.  There  is  also  a  large  kind  of  blue 
pigeon,  an<l  a  bat  of  enormous  size.  Several  kinds  of  fish 
are  plentiful,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  size;  sharks 
are  eatea.  Turtles  abound,  as  well  as  shell -fish,  such  as 
oysters,  mussels,  and  others.  The  principal  objects  of  culti- 
vation are  yauii,  bananas,  and  cocoa-nut  trees;  but  the 
sugar-cane  and  turmeric  are  also  raised.  There  are  betel- 
nut-trees,  oranges,  and  limes,  but  they  are  not  abundant. 
The  bamboo  and  the  bread-fruit  tree  grow  wild  in  the  forests, 
and  also  the  cabbage-tree  and  a  tree  the  fruit  of  which 
resembles  almonds.  The  forests  contain  ebony,  and  many 
timber- irees  of  great  size  ;  a  single  tree  is  frequently  con- 
verted by  the  inhabitants  into  a  boat  capable  of  carrying 
23  or  30  men. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  tribe  of  Malays.  Tliey  are  very 
good  naturcd,  an<l  received  Captain  Wilson  and  his  crew  with 
^reat  kindness.  They  wear  no  clothes,  and  drink  only  water 
and  tlie  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  of  the  sugar-cane  without 
iistillation.  Their  huts  are  made  in  a  very  simple  way, 
>ui  thoy  show  some  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  their 
>oals.  Their  cookinj?  utensils  are  made  of  clay,  and  ai'e 
>urncd  in  the  same  manner  as  our  coarse  pottery. 

(Keate's  Acroujit  of  the  Pelew  Islands;  and  Delano's 
f^arrdtii'p  of  Foj/zitres  and  Ti'avels.) 

PKLICAN.     [Pb:LECANiD;E.] 

PELIDXA.     [Tringid.b] 

PF/LION.  MOUNT.     [Thessaly.] 

PF/LIUS.       [ViPERID.B.] 

PELL,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  mathematician,  de- 
•'*ended  I'rom  an  antient  family  in  Lincolnshire,  was  born  at 
)uthwick  in  Sussex,  March  1st,  IGIO,  where  liis  father 
s  minister.  From  an  astrological  horoscope,  preserved 
aong  Ash  mole's  collections  at  Oxford,  we  learn  that  he 
was  born  at  21  minutes  after  one  o'clock  in  the  noon  of  that 
lay.  He  received  his  grammar  education  at  the  free-school 
)f  Stenning  in  Sussex,  and  made  so  rapid  a  proficiency  in 
;he  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  that  at  the  early 
ige  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  never  offered  himself  however  a  candidate  at  the  election 
»f  so.lK>lars  or  fellows  of  his  college.  In  1631  he  was  ad- 
nitted  to  an  ud  eundtmi  degree  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
laving  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Cam- 
bridge the  previous  year.  In  1632  he  married  Ithamaria, 
«cond  dauohier  of  Mr.  Henry  ReginoUes,  of  London,  by 
rhom  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  During  this 
ime  he  had  acquired  a  mathematical  reputation  by  the  pub- 
icat ion  of  several  works,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
he  mathematical  chair  at  Amsterdam,  in  1639,  Sir  William 
Joswell,  the  English  resident  with  the  States-general,  used 
lis  intercsl  that  he  might  succeed  to  that  professorship.  It 
u-as  not  filled  up  however  till  Ifi-JS,  when  Pell  was  chosen ; 
ind  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this  situation  by  his 
ectures  on  Diophantus,  and  on  various  other  parts  of  the 
nathematics.  In  1^40,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of 
3fani^e,  he  removed  to  the  new  college  at  Breda,  as  pro- 
fessor of  nuithematics,  with  a  salary  of  1000  guilders  per 
innum.  In  IGJ'2  he  returned  to  England,  but  in  two  years 
iftcrwards,  in  \(,JA,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  protector  Crom- 
well, agent  to  the  Protestant  cantons  in  Switzerland.  He 
jontinwed  in  Switzerland  till  June  23,  1658,  when  ho  set 
>ut  for  Ens^'land,  where  he  arrived  about  the  time  of 
[Cromwell's  death  His  diaries  and  correspondence  during 
this  period  are  still  preserved  among  the  Lansdowne  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  particularly  curious 
ind  valuable  for  the  history  of  this  period.  His  nego- 
tiations abroad  gave  afterwards  general  satisfaction,  as  it 
ippeared  he  had  done  no  small  service  to  the  interest  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  of  the  church  of  England.  Having 
jutercd  holy  orders,  he  was  instituted,  in  1661,  to  the 
•ectory  of  Fobbing  in  Essex,  with  the  chapel  of  Battles- 
len  annexed,  on  the  presentation  of  the  king.  In 
16  73  he  was  presented,  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  then  bishop 
)f  London,  to  the  rectory  of  Laingdon  in  Essex;  and 
ibout  the  same  time  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
iivinity.    Shortly  afterwards  his  patron  was  translated  to 


the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  made  him  one  of  his 
domestic  chaplains.  Such  an  appointment  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  step  to  higher  preferment,  but  Dr.  Pell  was 
so  intent  on  the  philosophical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
that  he  neglected  his  own  interest,  and  was  so  imprudent 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  his  worldly  affair.s,  that 
he  would  have  disgraced  the  station  of  a  dignitary.  An- 
thony Wood  says  that  *  he  was  a  shiftless  man,  and  his 
tenants  and  relations  dealt  so  unkindly  with  him,  that  they 
cozened  him  of  the  profits  of  his  parsonages,  and  kept  him 
so  indigent  that  he  wanted  necessaries,  and  even  paper  and 
ink,  to  his  dying  day.*  In  the  midst  of  his  incessant  appli- 
cation to  his  studies,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  his  affairs  hi.s 
embarrassments  increased,  and  he  contracted  debts,  which 
proved  the  occasion  of  his  being  twice  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison.  Being  at  length  reduced  to  great  indigence,  he 
was  invited  by  Dr.  Whistler,  in  March,  1682,  to  live  in  the 
college  of  physicians.  Here  he  continued  only  for  a  few 
months,  the  ill  state  of  his  health  rendering  it  advisable  for 
him  to  remove  to  the  house  of  a  grandchild  of  his,  in  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster.  He  aflerwa^ds  removed  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cothorne,  reader  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  where  he  died,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1685,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Busby,  master  of  Westminster 
school,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  rector  of  St.  Giles's,  in  the  rector's 
vault  under  that  church. 

Dr.  Pell's  reputation  as  an  algebraist  and  mathematician 
was  great  in  his  own  time,  and  he  deservedly  holds  a  high 
position  in  the  history  of  the  mathematics  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  was  to  Pell  that  Newton  first  developed 
his  invention  of  fluxions;  and  the  original  letter  containing 
his  method,  which  was  printed  in  the  *  Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum,'  has  been  recently  discovered  by  the  late  Professor 
Rigaud  in  the  library  of  tlie  earl  of  Macclesfield.  Dr.  Pell 
published  the  following  works: — 

1,  '  A  Refutation  of  Longoraontanus's  Discourse,  Da 
veraCirculi  Mcnsura,*  4to.,  Amst.,  1644,  2pp. 

2,  *A  Letter  to  Tlieodore  Haak  concerning  Easter,' 
4to.,  Lend.,  1664.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  MS.  Sloan.,  44 10.  This  is  merely  infavoui 
of  what  was  then  called  the  New  Style,  and  consists  only 
of  seven  pages. 

3,  •  An  Idea  of  the  Mathematics.'  Printed  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  John  Durie's  *  Reformer  Library-keeper.' 

4,  *  A  table  of  Ten  Thousand  Square  Numbers,  viz.  of 
all  the  Square  Numbers  between  0  and  100  millions,  and 
of  their  Sides  or  Roots,  which  arb  all  the  whole  numbers 
between  0  and  ten  thousand,'  fol..  Lend.,  1672.     Ff.  16. 

5,  *  Rhonius's  Algebra,  translated  out  of  the  High  Dutch 
into  English  byThomas Blanker, much  altered  and  amended, 
by  Dr.  John  Pell,*  4to.,  London,  1668.  In  this  work  Dr! 
Pell  first  invented  the  mode  of  registering  the  steps  of 
difficult  equations,  which  was  then  adopted  by  several 
writer-s,  but  has  now  fallen  out  of  use:  the  last  work  that 
we  know  of  which  contains  it  is  Butler's  *  Introduction  to 
the  ^^lhematics,'  published  in  1815.  Here  also  he 
introduced  the  character  -^  for  division,  which  is  now  em- 
ployed. 

6,  •  An  Essay  on  the  Day  Fatality  of  Rome.'  Printed  in 
Aubrey's  *  Miscellanies,'  edit.  1721,  p.  22. 

Besides  these,  he  published  several  single-leaf  controrer- 
sial  pamphlets,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  His  manuscripts  and  letters  still  remaining  are 
numerous,  and  perhaps  in  no  similar  instance  have  pipers 
been  so  carefully  preserved.  In  the  British  Museum  alone 
are  nearly  forty  folio  volumes,  none  of  them  very  small,  of 
his  letters  and  mathematical  scraps.  These  were  supposed 
by  Dr.  Huttou  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  it  has  been  shown  (H  alii  well's  Zi/e  q^ 
Sir  S.  Morland,  p.  27-30)  that  they  are  all  deposited  in  the 
Birch  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum^ 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  manuscript  letters.  In 
th^  Harleian  collection  there  are  three  other  similar  volumes,, 
which  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  series,  and  it  is  difficult  io> 
say  how  they  could  have  been  transferred  to  thai  hbrary. 
Dr.  Hutton  says  that  he  left  .some  of  his  manuscripts  at 
Brereton  in  Cheshire,  where  he  resided  some  time,  being 
the  seat  of  William  Lord  Brereton,  who  had  been  his  pupil 
at  Breda.  In  August,  1644,  ho  was  prejmring  for  the  press 
a  new  edition  of  Diophantus,  one  of  his  most  favourite 
books,  in  which  he  intended  to  correct  the  translation  and 
make  new  illustrations,  but  this  project  was  never  perfected^ 
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lie  l1<'si^^o(l  likt;NvI<e  to  publi^Ii  an  edition  of  A|)oUonius, 
but  l»i(l  it  ustile  in  May,  10  ir>,  :)t  tlie  desire  \S  Golius,  Mho 
ivns  eiiiiogud  in  nn  edition  of  that  uuihor  IVoni  uii  Arabic 
iniiiiusrri|>t  jjivcn  him  at  Aleppo  eighteen  years  before. 
Poll's  letters  m  the  llovul  Society  are  addre^ssed  principally 
to  Cavendish ;  and  one  out  of  the  series  has  arcidentally 
found  its  wav  into  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum, 
MS.  Ilarl.,  crofi. 

PELL  A.    [Macedonia.] 

P£LL.\'GKA  is  a  disease  chiefly  affecting  the  skin,  and 

rorticularly  prevalent  amongst  the  peasantry  uf  the  north  of 
taly.  According  to  Dr.  Holland  (whose  descriptic)n,  in  the 
8th  volume  of  the  *LondonMcdico-Cbiruriricul  Transactions/ 
is  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  published  in  this  country), 
the  disease  affects  the  poor  almost  exclusively,  and  amon^ 
them  ciiiefly  those  who  are  uccujiicd  in  the  culture  of  the 
irric^tcd  iice-);rounds,  and  in  other  parts  of  agricultural  la- 
bour. It  usually  appears  first  as  a  disease  of  the  skin,  break- 
ing out  early  in  the  sprinf^,  with  slightly  elevated  shining 
dark-re<l  blotches  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  Bometinies  on 
other  parts  of  the  bo<ly,  accompanied  by  a  slight  ])rickin<r 
Ronsation.  iSoon  atler,  small  tubercles  arise  upun  the  intlamed 
blotches,  and  the  skin  becumos  dry  and  scaly,  and  ol'^en 
deeply  cracked.  Desquamation  gradually  takes  place,  and, 
towards  the  do  e  of  the  summer,  or  even  earlier,  the  skin 
usually  appears  c|uite  recovered.  This,  at  least,  is  the  usual 
progress  of  the  first  attack  ;  and  tb.ere  is  seldom  any  greater 
general  disturbance  of  the  health  than  debility,  irregular 
pains  of  the  bo<ly,  loss  of  appetite,  and  emaciation. 

In  the  next  sprint;  however  the  disease  usually  recurs, 
with  a  great  a<rgravation  of  both  the  lo<tal  and  the  general 
symptoms,  and  especially  with  an  increase  of  the  nervous 
affection,  and  great  anx.i:iy  and  despondency.  In  succeed- 
ing years  it  regularly  returns  with  increased  severity  in  every 
spring,  though  it  does  not,  as  at  lust,  leave  the  patient  nearly 
healthv  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  After  the  third  attack, 
or  sometimes  later,  the  weakness  of  the  patient  commonly 
becomes  extreme,  and  he  has  many  s)mptoms  similar  to 
those  of  scurvy,  with  constant  diarrhwa,  dropsical  swellings, 
and  various  nervous  disorders.  Its  most  marked  character 
however  is  the  total  despair  which  fdls  the  patients*  minds, 
from  which  nothing  can  rouse  them,  and  which,  if  the 
disease  does  not  prove  fatal  by  its  effects  in  debilitating  their 
bodies,  generally  leads  to  incurable  idiotcy  or  mania.  In 
the  lunatic  hospital  at  Milan,  Dr.  Holland  found,  among 
5U0  patients,  more  than  one-third  in  whom  the  insanity  had 
been  the  result  of  pellagra,  and  'even  this  statement  gives 
little  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  its  ravages.  The  public 
lidspitals  are  far  from  suflicient  to  receive  the  vast  number 
of  persons  affected  with  the  pellagra;  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion perish  in  their  own  habitations,  or  linger  wretched 
spectacles  of  fatuity  ond  decay.'  The  |X:riod  during  which 
the  disease  may  continue  is  uncertain  ;  but  after  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  there  is  usutilly  little  hope  of  benefit  from 
any  means  that  can  be  adopted.  The  di>eaMes  to  which,  in 
its  later  stages,  it  may  lead,  or  with  uhich  it  may  be  c«)m- 
plicated,  are  of  the  most  varied  kinds;  and  there  are  few 
which,  in  different  coses,  the  Italian  physicians  do  not  as- 
cribe ti»  its  inlluence. 

The  pdhigra  prevails  ciiiefly  in  the  provinces  of  I^mbardy 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  and  especially  in  the  district 
between  the  Ligo  Maggiore  and  the  I-;igo  di  Como.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  it  has  now  been  supposed  to 
have  existed  for  upwards  uf  a  century:  here  it  appears  first 
to  have  become  an  object  of  attention  to  phy>icians, 
un<l  hence  to  have  spread  slowly  to  tlie  Venetian  ami 
other  northern  provinces.  It  is  distinctly  an  hereditary 
disease;  but  there  is  no  suflicient  evidence  for  believing  it 
to  be  propaj»ated  by  contagion.  Its  origin  and  prevalence 
are  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  condition  of  poverty  in  which 
the  peasantry,  though  the  cultivators  of  one  of' the  most 
fertile  countries  in  Europe,  are  compelled  to  live.  Their 
onlmary  diet  consists  of  vegetables,  which  are  usually  of 
inferiur  quality  and  ill  prepared:  their  bread,  which  is  prin- 
cipally made  <»f  maize,  i^  for  the  most  part  ill-fermented, 
and  ofU'ii  deficient  in  salt.  They  rarely  have  any  animal  food, 
niid  their  jxiverty  almost  entirely  precludes  the  Use  of  the 
wines  of  their  own  country.  Similar  wrelchetlncss  is  evi- 
dent in  their  clothing,  in  their  dwellings,  and  in  the  defici- 
ency of  all  the  Cimim-me.'t  comforts  of  life.  They  are  thus 
constantly  predisposed  tJ  the  attacks  of  diseases  of"  all  kinds, 
and  e!>pecially  are  unfit  for  i.Npij^ure  to  the  influence  of  a 
buruiug  8UU  durini;  severe  a«:ricultural  labour,    ilence  the 


disea.^  usually  makc>  its  first,  appearance  « ben  ilie  p-^a-ar.ri 
are  at  their  most  active  work,  and  when  llie  \,e%i  n{  th« 
days  is  increasing ;  and  hence  it  is  usually  first  cbarart^r*^ 
by  a  disease  of  the  skin,  whicli  however  is  but  a  slight  id- 
eation of  its  future  more  serious  and  variud  eflectf. 

The  treatment  of  pellagra  offers  little  prospect  of  furrHi 
so  long  as  the  patient  remains  exposed  fo  llie  Mine  a- 
fiuences  by  which  he  was  renderca  subject  to  itsait^ik 
The  course  usually  adopted  by  the  Italian  pbyfiCiOikt  f/ 
the  patients  who  are  admitted  into  the  hospitals  is  a  libr.-il 
allowance  of  wholesome  food,  and  the  admmislniMR  -J 
wine  and  of  tonics  of  various  kinds.  Tlicre  scemt  kill 
reason  to  doubt  that  if  wholesome  food  couM  be  cun«tio:Ir 
secured  for  the  poor,  the  pellagra  would  speedily  diaappolr 
from  all  the  districts  in  which  it  now  so  falallv  preraiU 

PKLLO'IINEUM  (Ornithology),  Mr.  Svainsoa'f  aimr 
for  a  jjenus  o(  Cratcrojxxiinfr,  or  Babblen.    [MEiriiDi.] 

PRLOKONITE,  a  mineral  winch  occurs  aaiorphoai 
No  cleavage.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  3.  Brink', 
but  not  remarkably  so.  Colour  bluish -black.  Streak  Lirr- 
brown.  Lustre  vitreous,  nearly  dull.  Opaque.  SperJr 
gravity  2*^07.  Soluble  in  In drochloric  acid;  tolatijo  -^/i 
yellowish-green  colour,  and  contains  pbosphonc aoi  tr^ii, 
manganese,  and  copper. 

PELOTIDAS,  thcsonof  Hippoclus,  belan«ed  to  one  of 
the  princip:d  families  of  Thebes.  He  distinguuhed  hiaKlf 
ut  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (n.c.  ^*ib)t  in  whtdi  the  Tbdabi 
took  part  as  allies  of  the  J^ccdicmonians  under  tbr 
Spartan  king  Agesipolis.  In  this  battle  ^lopidas,  bcu* 
wounded  and  thrown  down,  was  saved  frv>ni  dealh  bf 
Epaminondas,  who  protected  him  with  his  shield,  mua- 
taming  his  ground  against  the  Arcadians  uolil  the  I> 
cedamionians  came  to  their  relief  and  saved  both  thcr 
lives.  From  that  time  a  close  friendship  was  funned  k- 
tween  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas.  which  lasted  till  ttr 
death  of  the  latter.  When  the  Lacedmnontins  bkt- 
prised  the  citadel  of  Thebes  and  established  the  povrr  d 
the  aristocracy  in  that  city,  Pelopidas,  who belon;;ed  to  tbi 
popular  party,  retired  to  Athens,  together  vilh  a  numkf  d 
other  citizens.  After  a  time  he  and  his  brother  cxikf 
foriued  a  plan  wiih  their  friends  in  Thebes  !br  nrpnsin; 
and  overthrowing  the  oligarchy,  and  restorin|  Oh  popular 
government.  Pelopidas  and  some  of  his  friends  Ml  tf  &«d 
Athens  disguised  as  hunters,  found  means  to  enitfTVeko 
unobserved,  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  bomtfi 
friend,  from  whence  they  issued  in  tlic  night,  and  banB|  w- 
prised  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party,  put  them  to  dmL 
The  people  then  rose  in  arms,  and,  having  pndi 
Pelopidas  their  commander,  they  obliged  the  Spartan  | 
son  to  surrender  the  citadel  by  capitulation  (B.C.  SrSl- 

Pelopidas  stnin  after  contrived  to  excite  a  war  bfC 

Spartu  and  Athens,  and  thus  divide  the  «tteDlin  af  ik 
former  power.  The  war  between  the  Thebnos  p^  k 
I^cedaMiionians  was  carried  on  for  some  y         ia  i 

by  straggling  parties,  and  Pelopidas,  hmv       » 
advantage  i\\  several  skirmishes,  ventured  tw  ^mium 
enemv  in  the  open  field  at  TeffyrtDncarOreh< 
LacedoDmonians  were  defeated,  and  thus  PelupM 
straied  for  the  first  time  that  iho  armies  of  Sp 
invincible,  a  fairt  which  was  afterwards  confl 
battle  of  Leuctra  (n.c.  371),  in   which    PcIoUimI 
under  the  command  of  Ins  friend  Eraminondas.    f  i 
NuNDAs.]      In  the  year  3C9  n.r.,  the  two  fi  i 

appointed   two  of  the    ficcotarchs  (Wut^    l^up^  «. 
marched  into    Peloponnesus,  obliged  Argos  nnd  A 
and  other  states  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  1 
carried  their  incursions  into  Laconia  in  the  deptl 
Having  taken  Me^scnia,  they  invited  the  dM 
its    former  inhabitants,  who  had  gone   into  r»uc 
two  centuries  before,  to  come  and  repeople  their  \ 
They    thus   reduced    the  power  of  Sparta  to 
daries  of  Laconia.     Pelopidas  and  Epaminoi        .  «■ 
return    to    Thebes,   were    tried    for   having  i<       •*! 
command  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  theu         t 
were  acc)uitte<l.     Pelopidas  wasaf^erwaids  eiDplovcv 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherip,  who  was  endcavonr 
himself  master  of  all  Thessaly,  and  he  defeated  L 
Thessaly  he  was  called  into  Macedonia,  to  set      .i 
between  Alexander,  king  of  that  country  and  son  of  i 
tas  II.,  and  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy.      Ha 
ceede<l  in  this,  he  returned  to  Thebes»  brij 
Phili|i,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  thirty  j\ 
families  of  Macedonia  as  hoitoget.    A  y 
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ever  Ptulemy  murdered  his  brother  Alexander  and  took 
posso'^sion  of  the  throne.  Pelopidas,  being  applied  to  by 
the  fi  lends  of  the  late  kinj^,  enlisted  a  band  of  merce- 
uarios,  with  \vhi(;h  he  marched  against  Ptolemy,  who  en- 
tered intt)  an  agreement  to  hold  the  government  only  in 
trust  for  Perdiccas,  a  younger  brother  of  Alexander,  till  he 
was  of  age,  and  to  keep  the  alliance  of  Thebes  ;  and  he  gave 
to  Pelopidas  his  own  son  Philoxenus  and  fifty  of  his  com- 
paiiions  as  hostages.  Some  time  after,  Pelopidas,  being  in 
Thessaly,  was  treacherously  surprised  and  made  prisoner  by 
Alexander  of  Phera?,  but  the  Thebans  sent  Epaminondas 
with  an  army,  who  obliged  the  tyrant  to  release  Pelopidas. 
TheThubans  soon  after,  having  discovered  that  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  sent  on  their  part  Pelopidas 
to  support  their  own  interest  at  that  court.  His  fame  had 
preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  by  the  Persians  with 
proat  honour,  and  Artaxerxes  showed  him  peculiar  favour. 
Pelopiflas  obtained  a  treaty,  in  which  the  Thebans  were 
Btyled  the  king's  hereditary  friends,  and  in  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  of  the  Greek  states,  including  Messenia, 
was  recognised.  lie  thus  disappointed  the  ambition  of 
Sparta  and  of  Athens,  which  aimed  at  the  supremacy  over 
fhe  rest.  The  Athenians  were  so  enraged  at  this,  that  they 
))ut  their  ambassador  Timagoras  to  death  on  his  return  to 
Athens.  Pelopidas  after  his  return  was  appointed  to  march 
against  Alexander  of  Pherce,  who  had  committed  fresh  en- 
cruachnicnts  in  Thessaly.  But  while  the  army  was  on  the 
point  of  startini^,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  which 
rlismayed  the  Tliebans,  and  Pelopidas  was  obliged  to  set  off 
with  only  300  volunteers,  trusting  to  the  Ttiessalians,  who 
joined  him  on  the  march.  Alexander  met  him  with  a  large 
army  at  a  place  called  CynocephalpD.  Pelopidas,  by  great 
exertions,  although  his  army  was  much  inferior  in  numbers, 
obtained  an  advantage,  and  the  troops  of  Alexander  were 
retreating,  when  Pelopidas,  venturing  too  far  amidst  the 
enemy,  was  killed. 

The  grief  of  both  Thebans  and  Thessalians  at  this  loss 
was  unbounded;  they  paid  splendid  funeral  honours  to  his 
remains.  The  Thebans  revenged  his  death  by  sending  a 
fresh  army  against  Alexander,  who  was  defeated,  and  was 
soon  afier  murdered  by  his  own  wife. 

Pelopidas  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
successful  commanders  of  his  age,  but  he  and  his  friend 
Epaminondas  rank  among  the  most  estimable  public  men 
of  antient  Greece. 

(Plutarch,  Pelopdas ;  Xenophon,  Hellenica;  Pausanios, 
ix.  1.3   &c.) 

"pe'lOPONNESIAN  war  is  the  name  given  to  the 
great  contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies  on  the  one 
bide,  and  the  Pelopoiniesian  confederacy,  headed  by  Sparta, 
on  the  other,  which  lasted  from  431  to  404  b.c.  The  poli- 
tical state  of  Greece  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  has 
been  briefly  described  under  Greece  [vol.  xi.,  p.  427],  The 
war  was  a  consequence  of  the  jealousy  with  which  Sparta 
and  Athens  regarded  each  other,  as  states  each  of  which 
was  aiming  at  supremacy  in  Greece,  as  the  heads  respect- 
ively of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  races,  and  as  patrons  of  the 
two  opposite  forms  of  civil  government,  oligarchy  and  de- 
mocracy. The  war  was  eagerly  desired  by  a  strong  party  in 
each  of  those  states;  but  it  was  necessary  to  find  au  occa- 
sion for  commencing  hostilities,  especially  as  a  truce  for 
thirty  years  had  been  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  in  the  year  B.C.  445.  Such  an  occasion  was  pre- 
sented by  the  affairs  of  Corey ra  and  Potidsea.  In  a  quarrel 
which  soon  became  a  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  re- 
specting Epidamnus,  a  colony  of  the  latter  state  (B.C.  436), 
the  Coreyreans  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  Their 
request  was  granted,  as  far  as  the  conclusion  of  a  defensive 
alliance  between  Athens  and  Corcyra,  and  an  Athenian  fleet 
was  sent  to  their  aid,  which  however  soon  engaged  in  active 
hostilities  against  the  Corinthians. 

Polida?a,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  was  a  Corinthian 
colony,  and  even  after  its  subjection  to  Athens  continued 
to  receive  every  year  from  Corinth  certain  functionaries  or 
officers  (iTncijfxiovpyoi).  The  Athenians,  suspecting  that 
the  Potidicans  were  inclined  to  join  in  a  revolt  to  which 
Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  was  instigating  the  towns  of 
Chalcidice.  reijuired  them  to  dismiss  the  Corinthian  func- 
tionaries, and  to  give  other  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The 
Potidieans  refused,  and,  with  most  of  the  other  Chalcidian 
towns,  revolted  from  Athens,  and  received  aid  from  Co- 
rinth.   The  Athenians  sent  an  expedition  against  them. 


and,  after  defeating  them  in  battle,  laid  siege  to  Potidaoa 
(B.C.  432). 

The  Corinthians  now  obtained  a  meeting  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederacy  at  Sparta,  in  which  they  complained  of 
the  conduct  of  Athens  with  regard  to  Corcyra  and  Potida?a. 
After  others  of  the  allies  had  brought  their  charges  against 
Athens,  and  after  some  Athenian  envoys,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  city,  had  defended  the  conduct  of  their  state,  the 
Spartans  first,  and  afterwards  all  the  allies,  decided  that 
Athens  had  broken  the  truce,  and  they  resolved  upon  imme- 
diate war:  king  Archidamns  alone  recommended  some 
delay.  In  the  interval  necessary  for  preparation,  an  attempt 
was  madetothruw  the  blame  of  commencing  hostilities  upon 
the  Athenians,  by  sending  three  several  embassies  to  Athens 
with  demands  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  accepted. 
In  the  assembly  which  was  held  at  Athens  to  give  a 
final  answer  to  these  demands,  Pericles,  who  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  power  [Pericles],  urged  the  people  to  engage 
in  the  war,  and  laid  down  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  it.  He 
advised  the  i^eople  to  bring  all  their  moveable  property  from 
the  country  into  the  city,  to  abandon  Attica  to  the  ravages 
of  the  enemy,  and  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  provoked 
to  give  them  battle  with  inferioi  numbers,  but  to  expettd 
all  their  strength  upon  their  navy,  which  might  be  em- 
ployed in  cairying  the  war  into  the  enemies'  territory,  and 
in  collecting  supplies  from  the  subject  states ;  and  further, 
not  to  attempt  any  new  conquest  while  the  war  lasted.  His 
advice  was  adopted,  and  the  Spartan  envoys  were  sent  home 
with  a  refusal  of  their  demands,  but  with  an  offer  to  refer 
the  matters  in  difference  to  an  impartial  tribunal,  an  offer 
which  the  Lacedasmonians  had  no  intention  of  accepting. 
After  this  the  usual  peaceful  intercourse  between  the  rival 
states  was  discontinued. 

Thucydides  (ii.  I)  dates  the  beginning  of  the  war  from 
the  early  spring  of  the  year  431  b.c,  the  fiAeenth  of  the 
thirty  years*  truce,  when  a  party  of  Thebans  made  an  at- 
tempt, which  at  first  succeeded,  but  was  ultimately  defeated, 
to  surprise  Plat  sea.  The  truce  being  thus  openly  broken,, 
both  parties  addressed  themselves  to  the  war.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy  included 'all  the  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, except  Achsea  (which  joined  them  afterwaids)  and 
Argos,  and  without  the  Peloponnesus,  Megaris,  Pliocis, 
Locris,  BcBOtia,  the  island  of  Lcucas,  and  the  cities  of  Att>- 
bracia  and  Anactorium.  The  allies  of  the  Athenians  were 
Chios  and  Lesbos,  besides  Samos  and  the  other  islaads  of 
the  iEgean  which  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  (Thera 
and  Melos,  which  were  still  independent,  remained  neutral),. 
Platsea,  the  Messenian  colony  in  Naupactus,  the  majority 
of  the  Acarnanians,  Corcyra,  Zacynthus,  and  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor«  in  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  oa 
the  Hellespont.  Xhe  resources  of  Sparta  lay  chiefly  in  her 
land  forces,  which  however  consisted  of  contingents  fropot 
the  allies,  whose  period  of  service  was  limited;  the  Spartans, 
were  also  deficient  in  money.  The  Athenian  strength  lay  im 
their  fleet,  which  was  manned  chiefly  by  foreign  sailors^ 
whom  the  wealth  that  they  collected  from  their  allies  enabled 
them  to  pay. 

Thucydides  informs  us  that  the  cause  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
was  the  more  popular,  as  they  professe<l  to  be  deliverers  of 
Greece,  while  the  Athenians  were  fighting  in  defence  of  aa 
empire  which  had  become  odious  through  their  tyranny,, 
and  to  which  the  states  which  yet  retained  their  indepen- 
dence  feared  to  be  brought  into  subjection. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  43 1  b.c,  the  Peloponnesians 
invaded  Attica  under  the  command  of  Archidamus,  king 
of  Sparta.  Tlieir  progress  was  slow,  as  Archidamus,  their 
commander,  appears  to  have  been  still  anxious  to  try  what 
could  be  done  by  intimidating  the  Athenians  before  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities.  Yet  their  presence  was  found  to  be: 
a  greater  calamity  than  the  people  had  anticipated ;  and 
when  Archidamus  made  his  appearance  at  Acharneo,  they 
began  loudly  to  demand  to  bo  led  out  to  battle.  Pericles* 
firmly  adhered  to  his  plan  of  defence,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians returned  home.  Before  their  departure  the  Athe*- 
nians  had  sent  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail,  which  was; 
joined  by  fifty  Corcyrean  ships,  to  waste  the  coasts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  towards  the  autumn  Pericles  led  the* 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  city  into  Megaris,  wIucIl 
he  laid  waste.  In  the  same  summer  the  Athenians* 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  iEgina  from  their  island,, 
which  they  colonised  with  Athenian  settlers.  In  the. 
winter  there  was  a  public  funeral  at  Athens  for  those  who' 
had  fallen  in  the  war,  and  Pericles  pronounced  over  them: 
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nn  nnition,  the  substanoo  of  wliich  \a  preserved  by  Tbucy- 
(li<lo-  (ii.  ;Jj  4!i). 

In  tlie  I'oUuwing  summer  (n.c. -130)  ihe  Peloponnesians 
nguiii  iiiViidtMl  At  lira  mulur  Archidumus,  who  now  entirely 
laid  aside  the  l\>rl>cariince  wliirh  ho  had  shown  the  year 
bi'ibre,  and  left  scarecly  a  corner  of  the  land  nnravaged. 
This  invasion  lasted  forty  <lays.  In  the  meantime  a  grievous 
])C<»tilence  broke  out  in  Athens,  and  ra^ed  with  the  more 
virulenee  on  aoeount  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  city.  Of 
this  terrible  >isitation  Thueydidea.  who  himself  was  a  suf- 
ferer, has  left  a  minute  and  apparently  faithful  description 
(ii.  Ifi.  &c.).  llie  murmurs  of  the  i)eople  against  Pericles 
"^'erc  renewed,  and  he  was  rompellca  to  call  an  assembly  to 
defend  his  policy.  He  succeeded  i>o  far  as  to  prevent  any  over- 
tures for  peace  bein^  made  to  the  Lncedocinonian!*,  but  he 
himself  was  fined,  though  immediately  afterwards  he  was  re- 
elected general.  While  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  Attica, 
Pericles  led  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus.  In 
the  winter  of  this  year  Polidaea  surrendered  to  the  Athe- 
nians on  favourable  terms.     (Thucyd.,  ii.  70.) 

The  next  year  (ii.c.  429),  instead  of  invadini^  Attica,  the 
Peloixinne^ians  laid  siei(e  to  Plateea.  The  brave  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants  forced  their  enemies  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a  blockade.  In  the  same  summer  an  invasion  of  Acar- 
naiiia  by  the  Arabracians  and  a  body  of  Peloponnesian 
troops  was  repulsed  ;  and  a  large  PeloiKinnesian  ileet,  which 
was  to  have  joined  in  the  attack  on  Acarnania,  was  twice 
defeated  by  Phormion  in  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
An  expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians  against  the  revolted 
Chalcidian  towns  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 

In  the  preceding  year  (ii.c.  4:t0)  the  Athenians  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odry^®,  in 
Thrace,  and  Perdiccas,  kint;  of  Macedon,  on  which  occasion 
Sitalces  had  promised  to  aid  the  Athenians  to  subdue  their 
revolted  subjects  in  Chalcidicx;.  He  now  collected  an  army 
of  150,0UU  men,  with  which  he  first  invaded  Macedonia,  to 
revenge  the  breach  of  certain  promises  which  Perdiccas  had 
made  to  him  the  year  before,  and  afterwards  laid  waste  the 
territory  of  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottitpans,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  reduce  any  of  tke  Greek  cities.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  this  year  Pericles  died. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  was  repeated  in  the  next  summer 
(■12»  U.C.);  and  immediately  afterwards  all  Lesbos,  except 
Methymne.  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  laid  siege  to 
Mytilene.  The  Mytdcntvans  begged  aid  from  Sparta,  which 
was  promised,  and  they  were  admitted  into  the  Spartan 
alliance.  In  the  same  winter  a  body  of  the  Plateeans, 
amounting  to  2-.M),  made  their  escape  from  the  besieged  city 
in  the  night,  and  took  refui^e  in  Athens. 

In  the  summer  of  427  the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded 
Attica,  while  they  sent  a  Ileet  of  forty-two  galleys,  under 
Alcidas,  to  the  relief  of  Mytilene.  Before  the  tlee't  arrived 
Mytilene  had  surrendered,  and  Alcidas,  after  a  little  delay, 
saili*d  home.  In  an  assembly  which  was  held  at  Athens  to 
decide  on  the  fate  of  the  Mytilenoeans,  it  was  resolved,  at 
the  rhstigation  of  Cleon,  that  all  the  adult  citizens  should 
be  put  to  dea.Ii,  and  the  women  and  children  made  slaves; 
but  this  baihaious  decree  was  repealed  the  ne.xt  day. 
[Ci.K()\.]  Tlie  land  of  the  Le>bians  (except  those  of  Me- 
tlniune)  wn>  i-ei/ed,  and  divided  among  Athenian  citizens, 
1o  wlioin  the  inhabitants  paid  a  rent  for  the  occupation  of 
tlicir  former  pn^iperty.  In  the  same  >ummer  tlie  Plateeans 
surrendered:  they  were  masi>;icred, and  their  city  was  gi\en 
up  to  theThebans,  viho  razed  it  to  the  groun  I. ' 

In  the  year  A'li't  the  I^icediuinonians  were  deterred  from 
invading  Attica  by  earlh(|nakes.  An  expedition  against 
^Ilolia,  under  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  com- 
pletely faiK'il ;  but  alU'rwards  Demosthenes  and  the  Acar- 
n:iniaiis  louied  the  Anibracians,  who  nearly  all  perished. 
Ill  the  winter  (4iMi-:>)  the  .Vtlieiiians  purified  the  island  of 
iX'los,  as  an  acknowledgement  to  Apollo  for  the  cessation 
of  the  plague. 

At  the  U'ginnin.;  of  the  summer  of  4-2.>  the  Pelo]V)n- 
nesians  invaded  Attica  for  the  lifili  time.  At  the  Kime 
tune  the  Athenians,  wh.i  liad  long  directed  their  thoughts 
towards  Sinly,  sent  a  Ileet  to  aid  the  i^Mintini  in  a 
war  with  ^>u■.u•use.  Deuivisthcnes  accompanied  this  Ileet, 
lu  order  to  act  as  occasion  uii^hl  offer  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ptjuuesus.  He  fortilied  P>lus  on  thu  cu^st  of  Messenia,  the 
iiiirthiTii  headlrnd  of  the  nindern  bay  of  Navarino.  In  the 
cjurse  of  the  operations  \\hich  were  undertaken  to  dialudge 
him.  a  body  of  I^cirdfcmonians,  ineluding  several  noble 
Spartans,  gul  blockaded  in  the  island  of  Spliucteria  at  the 


mouth  of  the  bay,  and  were  nltimelolv  taken  \,t.^  ^i^-* -t 
Cleon  and  Demosthenes.  [Clk"N.]  f^ylu*  wa?.  L-arr.-.:-*! 
by  a  c(dony  of  Messenians  in  orfler  to  annoy  thi-  .*^i^r'L  . 
After  this  event  the  Athenians  engaged  in  vig  iro^^  ofrn- 
sive  o])erations,  of  which  the  most  important  wa^  the  ra^ 
ture  of  the  island  of  C>'thera  by  Nirias  early  in  b-c  ;:i 
This  summer  however  the  Athenians  sutTered  Mm^rv-ifiwi 
in  Bueotia,  where  they  lost  the  battle  of  Dehura.  and  on  i\a 
coasts  of  Macedonia  nnd  Thrace,  where  B:aft:das  ibuC;; 
other  exploits  took  A mphipoli^.  [Brasid^s:  THrcii»fDLt.' 

The  Athenian  expe<lition  to  Sicily  was  abanduDol.  afv 
some  operations  of  no  great  importance,  in  consequmec  cf 
a  general  ])aciflcation  of  the  island,  which  a  a*  tSte',ai 
through  the  influence  of  Heruocntcs,  a  citizen  of  S«- 
racuse. 

In  the  year  423,  a  year's  truce  was  concluded  betwwB 
Sparta  and  Athens,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting  peaee.    Hm'iIi- 
ties  were  renewed  in  422,  and  Cleon  was  bent  to  cope  mck 
Brasidas,  who  had  continued  his  operations  eien  dun.  f 
the  truce.    A  battle  was  fought  between  tlieve  genenli  u 
Amphipolis,   in  which  the  defeat  of  the  Atheniaiu  «ii 
amply  compensated  by  the  double  deliverance  vbvb  tbry 
experienced   in   the   aeaths  both  of  Cleon   awl  Jinuiu. 
In  the  following  year  (421)  Nieias  succeeded  in  aegotigtm^ 
a  peace  with  Sparta  for  fifty  years,  the  terras  of  vh^fa  *««, 
a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests  made  during  the  WoT.  ac  1 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sphacterb.     Tb;* 
treaty  was  ratified  by  all  the  allies  of  Sparia.  cicepl  thi 
Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Kleans,  and  Megarians. 

This  peace  never  rested  on  any  firm  basis.    It  wu  &» 
sooner  concluded  than  it  was  discovered  that  Sparu  kil 
not  the  power  to  fulfil  her  ])romise^,  and  Athtas  in4i<t«4  « 
their  nerformance.    The  jealousy  of  the  uthtrr  slatek  vm 
exciteu  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  was  conclude!  be'.vMs 
Sparta  and  Athens  imiiU'<liately  after  the  |>cac«;  an*!  lo- 
trigues  were  commenced  for  the  formation  of  a  nevrija- 
federacy  with  Argos  at  the  head.    An  attempt  aas  made  19 
draw  Sparta  into  alliance  with  Argos.  but  it  failed.  A  uoj- 
la  r  overture  subsequently  made  to  At  hens  met  with  better  *u- 
cess,  chiefly  throuirh  an  artifice  of  Alcibiades, mho  va«  iz  the 
head  of  a  large  party  hostile  to  the  peace,  and  the  Alii«niaD» 
concluded  a  treaty  cffeiisive  and  defensive  wilb  A»u^  Ki>s 
and  Mantinea  for  iut^  years (h.c.  420).  [ALCimADKv]  Ii^  tbe 
year  4 1 S  the  Argive  confederacy  was  broken  up  h\  their  defeat 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  nnd  a  peace,  and  soon  after  au  allt- 
ance,  was  made  between  Sparta  and  Ar^os.    In  the  year  41S 
an  expi^lition  was  undertaken  by  the   Athenians'  sji:Mt 
Melos,  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutraL     The  Jit'jMm 
surrendered  at  discretion:   all  the  males  who  had  at  ai&rd 
manhoo<l  were  put  to  death ;  the  women  and  chddieu  vca 
made  slaves;    and  subsequently  five   hundred  Aiheuaa 
colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  the  island.     (l'hticyd,T.  lie, 

The  fifty  years'  peace  was  not  considered  at  an  mi^ 
though  its  term»  had  been  broken  on  both  aidea»  till  tbt 
year  415,  when  the  Athenians  undertook  their  diA»fe«u 
expedition  to  Sicily.  [Alcihiadks;  Syractsb.]  After  lat 
failure  of  that  expedition  (h.c.  413),  the  war  became  obt^ 
part  of  Athens  a  strug>.»1e  for  existence :  but  even  thn  tki 
put  forth  energies  which  mijiiht  have  saved  her,  but  kr  ha 
own  infatuation  and  the  gold  11  Inch  her  enemies  ubtuBi4 
from  Persia.  The  events  of  the  war,  from  this  penwd  is 
the  battle  of  N«)tium  (n.c.  407),  have  been  rclasvd  uafa 
Alciuiadks.  The  Spartans  had  now,  by  the  aid  of  IVci.u 
gohl,  obtained  a  fleet  with  ^hicli  they  cuuld  oope  vua 
Athens  on  her  own  element.  In  the  year  ^uG,  Couoo.  vtt. 
had  Wen  appuinted,  with  nine  oiher'gvnerals,  tu  SLccced 
Alcibiades.  was  blofkaded  in  the  harbour  of  Mytilwne  b%  '4^ 
Spartan  admiral  Callicratidas.  II is  colleagues  sailed  U 
his  a>sistance.  and  completely  defeate<l  the  S|  artan^  in  tht 
battle  of  Arginu>a).  The  Spartans  now  made  overtunei 
for  peac<s  which  were  rejeeteil  by  the  Athenians  at  the  la- 
stii;ation  of  a  demagogue  named  Cleophon. 

in  the  following  year  (H  c  41)5)  L)sander  was  appoinlri 
to  the  command  of  the  Lacedeemonian  licet.  [Lysaxuei.] 
He  atiacked  the  Athenians  at  il£gospotumi  on  the  Udic^ 
pont  at  a  inonuiit  when  they  were  uflT  their  guaid,  aW 
entirely  destroyed  their  fleet.  This  blow  in  effect  fiuibflA 
the  war.  Lysaiider  sailed  to  Athens,  receiving  as  he  vcai 
the  submission  of  the  allies,  and  blockaded  the  citv.  vbxk 
surrendered  after  a  few  months  (u.c.  404).  on  tetms  dv 
tated  by  Sparta  with  a  view  of  mukini;  Athena 
ally  hy  giving  the  ascendancy  in  this  state  to  th« 
party «    [Athens.] 
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Tiic  liistoiy  of  tbe  Peloponncsian  War  was  written  by 
Tliucy(li(K.s,  upon  whose  accuracy  and  impartiality,  as  far 
as  his  nnrraiivc  goes,  \vc  may  place  the  fullest  dependence. 
His  hl^toly  oiuls  abruptly  in  the  year  411  B.C.  For  the 
rest  of  the  wai  we  have  to  follow  Xenophon  and  Diodorus. 
Tlift  value  of  Xeiiophon's  history  is  impaired  by  bis  preju- 
dices, and  th:U  of  Diodorus  by  his  carelessness. 

PELOPONNE'SUS  {.ntXairovvtitroQ),  that  is.  *the  island 
of  Peloj/s,'  the  aiitient  name  of  the  Morca,  derived  its  name 
from  Pelups,  who  is  said  by  later  Greek  mythologists  to  have 
been  of  Phry<(iaii  oriijjm.  Thucydides  (i.  9)  siraply  observes 
that  he  came  from  Asia,  and  brought  great  wealth  with  hira. 
He  marncd  Hippodameia,  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus,  king 
of  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom.  He  is  said 
to  have  subse(iuently  extended  his  dominions  over  many  of 
the  dislncis  bordering  upon  Elis,  whence  the  whole  country 
obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Agamemnon  and 
Meiielaus  were  descended  from  him. 

The  word  Peloponnesus  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  Tlie 
original  name  of  the  ])eninsula  appears  to  have  been  Apia 
[Horn,  y/.,  i.'lli):  iii.  49),  and  was  so  called,  according  to 
^schylus  {Sui  ]il.,  '26G),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  (ii.  j,  ^  6),  from  Apis,  a  son  ofTelcbin 
ind  descendant  of  .Egialeus.  When  Argos  had  the  supre- 
:nacy,  the  ])eninhula,  according  to  Strabo  (viii.  371),  was 
iornetimes  called  Argos  ;  and  indeed  Homer  seems  to  use 
:he  teriii  Argos  in  some  cases  as  including  tbe  whole  penin- 
sula.    (Thvicyd.,  i.  9.) 

Herodotus  reckoned  (viii.  73)  Peloponnesus  to  contain 
ieveii  difbrent  tribes,  the  Arcadians,  Cynurians,  Achaeans, 
iJonans,  .Eiolians,  Dryopes,  and  Lcmnians  ;  the  four  last 
:jf  which  tribes,  he  sa\s,  had  migrated  from  other  countries, 
but  tho  three  former  were  indigenous.  We  know  however, 
n-om  the  iradiiions  in  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias, 
Lhat  the  Acha.'ans  were  immigrants.     [AcHiKANS.] 

In  the  time  of  Thucydides  (i.  10)  the  Peloponnesus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  five  parts,  namely,  Laconica, 
Messeiua,  Argohs,  Achoca,  and  Arcadia;  but  in  that  case, 
as  Pau>anias  has  remarked  (v.  1,  }  1),  Elis,  which  for  many 
reasons  ought  to  be  made  a  separate  division,  must  have 
l»een  incUi(led  in  Acha?a  or  Arcadia.  Pausanias  treated 
of  Peloponnesus  in  seven  separate  books,  namely,  the  Co- 
rinthiacu,  wliich  includes Corinthia  and  Argolis;  Laconica, 
]Mc>senic;i,  Eliaca,  Achaica,  and  Arcadica.  Modern  writers 
usually  make  six  divisions,  Achsea,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Argolis, 
Laconica,  and  Messenia,  to  which  Sicyonia  or  Corinthia  is 
sornelimes  added. 

Tlie  antient  history  of  Peloponnesus  forms  part  of  the 
history  of  Giccce.  [Greece,  and  the  references  there 
given.]  The  physical  geography  of  the  country  is  given 
under  Mouka,  Ach^a,  Arcadia,  Akgos,  Elis,  Laconica, 
and  Mlssenia. 

PELOPS.       [PELOPONNEStlS  ] 

PELO'RlvS.  Poll's  name  for  the  animal  of  the  Oysters, 
properlv  so  called,  Qsirna.     [Pectinid.k.] 

PEL'OROiNTA,  Oken's  name  for  a  form  of  Nerit,  Nerita 
Pcl'iffmtii  of  authors.     [NKRiTiDiE.] 

PELU'RUS,  De  Munlfori*s  name  for  a  genus  of  micro- 
scop :  c  F()ra min ifcru, 

PELVIS.     ['Man;  SkkletOxN.] 

PELTJ'SIUM.     [Egypt.] 

PEM13ERTON,  HENRY,  was  born  at  London  in  the 
year  IGlM.  Alter  studying  the  classics  under  Mr.  John 
Ward,  afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Gresham  College, 
lie  attended  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave  in  the  university  of 
Leyden,  and  also  resided  some  time  at  Paris,  where  his  at- 
tention was  dnected  to  anatomical  manipulation,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  excelled.  About  this  time  also  he  be- 
came a  student  m  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  in  order 
more  ctTec  tually  to  qualify  himself  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, w hich  he  was  afterwards  precluded  from  following  by 
the  delicate  slate  of  his  health.  In  1710  the  university  of 
J^'yden  cuMleired  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, on  which  oicasiou  he  read  his  inaugural  dissertation 
enliiled  '  J)e  FacuUale  Oculi  ad  diversas  Rerum.Compu- 
laruni  Distantias  se  accoinmodante,'  Lugd.  Bat,  1719,  4lo., 
and  conlhniud  ins  friendship  with  Boerhaave,  which  con- 
tinued viiiinterrupiedly  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1738. 
In  17  is  he  succeeded  Dr.  Woodward  as  professor  of  physic 
111  Grc^hani  College,  when  he  commenced  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  iheinistry,  which  were  published  by  his  friend  Dr. 
James  Wdson  in  1771.  London,  8vo.  At  a  later  period  he 
waci  rc'iuebled  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  ho  was 


early  elected  a  fellow,  to  remodel  their  PharmacopoBia  of 
which,  in  an  improved  form,  he  published  a  translation  in 
1746,  London;  8vo.     He  died  9th  April,  1771. 

Although  chemistry,  anatomy,  aud  medicine  had  been 
his  chief  objects  of  study,  there  were  probably  few  depart- 
ments of  science  in  which  he  did  not  possess  more  than  ordi- 
nary knowledge.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  ma- 
thematics and  astronomy,  M'ith  which  his  writings  show  that 
he  had  considerable  acquaintance.  Besides  editing  the  edi- 
tion of  Newton's  '  Principia'  which  appeared  in  1726,  he 
published, — 1,  *  Epistola  ad  Ami<'.um  de  Cotesii  Liventis,* 
London,  1722,  4to.;  2,  *  Viewof  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philoso- 
phy,' London,  1728,  4to. ;  and  3,  'Lectures  on  Physio- 
logy,' London,  1733, 8vo.  His  communications  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  admitted 
a  fellow,  8lh  December,  1720,  extend  from  vol.  32  to  voL 
62,  and  among  them  may  be  noticed,  I,  'Remarks  on  an 
Experiment  by  which  it  nas  been  attempted  to  show  the 
falsity  of  the  common  opinion  respecting  the  force  of  bodies 
in  motion,*  1723 ;  2,  *0n  the  Locus  for  three  and  four  lines, 
celebrated  among  the  antient  Geometers,'  1 763 ;  3,  '  Kep- 
ler's Method  of  computing  the  Moon's  Parallaxes  in  Solar 
Eclipses  demonstrated  and  extended  to  all  degrees  of  lati- 
tude,' 1771 ;  4,  '  Geometrical  Solutions  of  three  celebrated 
Astronomical  Problems,*  1772,  &c.  Among  the  MSS.  found 
by  his  executors  were — 1,  'History  of  Trigonometry;'  2, 
'  Comment  on  Newton's  Principia ;'  3, '  Treatise  on  Spherics 
and  Sperical  Projections;'  4, '  Dissertation  on  the  Screw  of 
Archimedes ;'  5, '  Principles  of  Mercator's  and  Middle  Lati- 
tude Sailing;*  and  some  others  enumerated  in  Dr.  Hut- 
ton's  '  Dictionary.'  His  library  contained  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  mathematical  works,  a  large  proportion  of  which  waa 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Abbd  Gallois, 
which  took  place  during  his  stay  in  Paris.  The  whole  of 
them,  together  with  those  of  his  friend  Dr.  Wilson,  were 
sold  by  auction  soon  after  his  death.  The  number  of  lots 
was  3885,  and  the  gross  proceeds  701/.  17^.  6e/.  (See  Cata- 
logue,  with  price  of  each  lot  annexed,  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.) 

(Hutton's  Dictionary ;  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham 
Professors ;  Thomson's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c) 

PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  was  founded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  eite-of 
Broadgate  Hall,  an  ancient  seminary  for  students  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
St.  Frideswide,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  place  where 
tb§  novices  of  that  house  received  their  first  education.  It 
was  long  known  by  the  name  of  Segrim  Hall,  or  coiruptly 
Segreve  Hall.  It  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Broad- 
gate,  from  the  width  of  its  entrance.  It  was  one  of  the  pur- 
chases which  Wolsey  attached  to  his  intended  college,  and 
at  the  dissolution  was  confirmed  to  Christ-Church  by  King 
Henry  VIII..  its  rent  being  then  valued  at  no  more  than 
thirteen  shdlings  and  four  pence.  Dr.  John  Budden,  the 
last  principal  of  Broadgate  Hall,  died  in  1620. 

The  new  foundmion  took  place  a  few  years  after  this,  in 
consequence  of  a  bequest  ftt)m  Thomas  Tesdale,  Esq.,  of 
Glympton  in  Oxfordshire.  Mr.  Tesdale,  having  bequeathed 
5000/.  to  purchase  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  certain 
fellows  and  scholars  irom  the  free-school  of  Abingdon  in 
any  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Abbot,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  other  trustees,  intended  at  first  to  place 
this  foundation  in  Baliol  College;  and  preparations  were 
made,  and  even  a  portion  of  building  was  undertaken,  at 
Baliol  College  for  the  reception  and  residence  of  Tesdale*s 
scholars.  The  design  however  not  having  been  carried  into 
full  effect,  they  determined  to  found  a  new  college  on  the 
site  of  Broadgate  Hall,  and  in  the  meantime  estates  were 
purchased  for  the  endowment  in  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire. 
The  plan  was  now  assisted  by  a  second  benefactor,  Richard 
Wightwick,  B.D.,  some  time  of  Baliol  College,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  East  Ilsley  in  Berkshire,  who  engaged  to  make 
over  some  estates  in  aid  of  the  endowment. 

The  corporation  of  Abingdon  next  petitioned  the  king  that 
he  would  constitute  a  college  within  Broadgate  Hall,  which 
was  accordingly  done  by  letters-patent,  dated  June  22,  1624, 
the  said  college  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 'The  master, 
fellows,  and  scholars  pf  the  college  of  Pembroke,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  of  the  foundation  of  King  James,  at  ihe  cost 
and  charges  of  Thomas  Tesdale  and  Richard  Wightwick.' 
It  received  the  name  of  Pembroke  from  William  Herbert, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  the  univeixity,  whose 
interest  was  Lb«rally  employed  in  its  etitabiibhrnent  i  and  it 
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ronsibtcd  of  ton  follows  and  sdiolars  besides  the  master. 
Four  of  the  fellows  of  Tc8(lalc*s  foundation  are  to  be  chosen 
from  bis  relatives ;  two  of  \Viu;htwick's  must  bo  either  re- 
lated to  hiui  or  bear  the  same  name.  The  fcst  are  elected 
from  the  free-school  at  Abingdon. 

One  fellowship,  to  be  held  by  a  native  of  Jersey  or 
Guernsey,  was  founded  by  King:  Charles  1.,  in  1636.  Sir 
John  I^enct,  K.B..  afterwards  Ixird  Ossulstonc,  endowed 
two  fellowships  and  two  scholarships,  about  the  year  1672, 
to  which  all  members  of  the  college  and  others  are  eligible 
who  are  not  already  on  some  foundation ;  and  Sir  John 
Philipps,  Bart.,  founded  one  fellowship  and  one  scholarship 
in  174U.  Several  scholarships  and  exhibitions  have  also 
been  added  by  other  benefactors.  The  foundation  at  present 
conssists  of  a  master,  fourteen  fellows,  and  twenty-nine 
scholars  and  cxliibilioners.  Tlio  total  number  of  members 
whose  names  are  on  the  books  of  the  college  is  a  hundred 
and  eighty. 

The  benefices  in  the  patronai^c  of  this  college  are,  the  rec- 
tories of  StitTord  in  Essex,  Coin  St.  Dennis  in  Gloucester- 
shire, Sibson  in  Leicestershire,  St.  Aldates  in  Oxford, 
Kingshall  in  SufTolk,  and  Brinkworth.  Codford  St.  Peter 
and  Lyddiard  Millicent,  in  WiltahTc,  with  the  vicarage  of 
Thurrock  Grays  in  Essex,  the  donativen  (»f  Colnbrook  in 
Berks,  and  Uxbridgc  in  Middlesex,  and  the  curacies  of 
West  Iliiroldston  and  Lambston  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Among  persons  of  note  educated  in  this  college  are  Ed- 
mund Bonner,  bishop  of  Lordon;  Sir  Thomas  Brown; 
Curew,  earl  of  Totness ;  Pyni ;  Blackstone;  SItenstone;  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson ;  and  Newcome.  archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Tlie  greater  |)ortion  of  the  build inqs  of  Pembroke  College 
are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  foundation,  but  the  hall  is 
the  same  that  bclonge<l  to  Broadgatc.  The  chapel  is  a  late 
building,  consecrated  in  1732. 

(Chalmers's  Collt*fres  and  Ilafh  of  Oxford;  Oxford 
Univ.  Cidendarfor  1840.) 

PEMBROKE  HALL,  CAMBRIDGE,  now  more  gene- 
rally  called  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  was  founded  under 
the  name  of  Valence-Mary,  by  Mary  do  St.  Paul,  the  widow 
of  Aynicr  do  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1347,  when  she 
endowed  it  with  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master, 
six  fellows,  and  two  scholars.  King  Henry  VL  is  said  to 
have  trebled  the  revenues  of  the  college  by  bestowing  on  it 
tlie  priory  of  Linton,  with  its  appurtenances,  and  the  rectory 
and  manor  of  Soham.  His  liberality  obtained  him  the  name 
of  a  se<:ond  founder. 

The  present  number  of  fellowships  in  this  college  is 
fourteen,  0|)en  to  all  perscms,  with  this  limitation,  that 
no  more  than  three  shall  be  filled  by  natives  of  the  same 
county, — London  and  Middlesex  however  being  reputed 
separate  counties.  There  is  also  in  the  election  to  that  fel- 
lowship which  was  cstablishe<l  by  Archbishop  Grindal,  for- 
merly master  of  the  college,  a  preference  given  to  a  scholar 
educated  at  St.  Bees*  school  in  Cumberland.  Alihough 
there  may  be  no  fellowship  vacant,  yet  a  candidate  is  never 
considered  as  superannuated.  When  more  than  ten  of  the 
fellowships  are  filled,  six  of  the  fellows  must  be  in  orders. 

There  are  also  two  by- fellowships,  one  founded  by  William 
Smart,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  with  a  prefcix>nce  for  the  scholars 
on  his  own  foundation  in  this  college;  the  other  founded 
by  Benjamin  Lany,  D.D.,  formerly  bishop  of  Ely  and  master 
of  this  college 

The  scholarships  belonging  to  this  college  are  numerous, 
viz.  six  foundation  scholur.-^hips,  of  the  yearly  value  of  2S/. 
each;  eight  Greek,  seven  founded  by  Tlj<mias Watts,  D.V>,, 
and  the  other  by  Thomas  James,  Est].  Of  these  the  four 
senior  scholarz^hips  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  14/.  each,  and 
t!ic  lour  junior  of  ihe  vearlv  value  of  12/.  each.  Six  scholar- 
ships,  iwvi  fouu'led  b\  William  Smart,  Es(|.,  and  four  bv  Rulph 
Scrivener,  Kmj.,  of  the  yearly  value  of  ol.  each,  wild  a  pre- 
ferein'c  for  tlio>e  who  have  het'u  educated  at  the  grammar- 
schnid  at  Ip.swich  ;  three,  founded  by  Archbishop  Grindnl, 
of  the  \ early  value  of  '1>1.  i-uch,  for  scholars  educated  al 
St.  Bci-^*  iclij^l.  There  are  several  others  founded  by  Ser- 
jeant Moses,  who  pie>i(U'il  over  the  college  duiiiii;  I  he 
lime  of  the  C»i:imon\\ealih,  of  the  yearly  value  of  JO/. 
encii,  f«)r  scholars  eduniU'd  at  Christ's  Hospital,  which 
exhibilions  tiny  hoM  in  addition  to  (»!heis,  of  the 
>c'nlv  value  of  (i'  /.  each,  allowed  hv  the  ijovernors  of 
tli»»  sellout ,  (Mil*  cf  the  \ early  \alur  of  70/ ,  fouiidrd  by  Mr. 
Jolm  HtiliiKN  f*r  :i  srli<>lar  rd\:rate<l  at  HlackriMlc  schoil 
in  Laiira>hire:  >.\,  foui:ile<l  l»y  Charles  Parkin,  M.A.,  for- 
laeily  rector  of  Oxbur^h  in  Noifolk,  of  the  yeurl)  \alueof 


50/.;  of  these,  fire  ore  for  scholars  of  Merchant  Tftikn* 
school,  and  the  other  for  a  scholar  of  the  free  Khooi  i: 
Bowes  in  Yorkshire ;  when  there  are  no  candidatet.  iWit 
scholarships  are  at  the  tree  disposal  of  the  master  of  tki 
college ;  one,  founded  by  William  Stuart,  D.D.,  fonsnif 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  of  the  yearly  Ttlui  gf 
80/.,  for  a  superannuated  scholar  of  Merchant  TiiLn' 
school ;  and  one,  of  the  yearly  value  of  6/.,  founded  b;  VLapn 
Long,  D.D.  Besides  these  tliere  are  several  eahihtwii 
founded  by  Robert  Mapletoft,  D.D.,  formerly  masttf,  sad  bf 
others,  to  which  the  college  have  made  such  an  addiiisaiksi 
three  sizars  may  have  12/.  each  vearlv.  The  enjo)«Rttaf 
one  scholarship  does  not  preclude  a  ueaenring  peiMite 
holding  others  on  different  foundations. 

The  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  this  eollcgt  miW 
rectories  of  Rawreth  in  Essex,  Orton  Waterrflle  ia  Usa- 
tingdonshire,  Cawston  and  Sail  in  Norfolk,  and  FnB- 
lingham  and  Earl  Stonham  in  Suffolk,  with  the  Tiesfiffs 
of  Soham  in  Cambridgeshire,  Wareslev  in  Hunfii^iM- 
shire,  and  Saxthorp  and  Tilncy  in  Norfolk. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  Ibeoteae 
may  be  reckoned  the  Archbishops  Grindal  and  Wkigift. 
Bishop  Fox,  Bishop  Ridley,  and  Bishop  Andrews;  Spmcr, 
Gray,  and  Mason,  the  poets ;  Dr.  Long,  one  of  the  Bstfcr., 
an  eminent  astronomer;  Stanlev,  editor  of  iEidi}!*;  and 
the  late  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt. 

Pembroke  Hall,  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  TnnDpB|loa 
Street,  consists  of  two  courts  of  nearly  the  sane  dnacnsioBi. 
about  96  feet  by  55.  The  hall  which  divides  the  two  oovu 
is  about  42  feet  by  27.  On  the  east  side  of  the  mncr  eMt 
is  a  small  detached  building,  erected  for  the  porpose  of  en- 
taining  a  large  hollow  sphere,  used  aa  a  leeture-noa.  X^ 
chapel  was  built  by  NIattbew  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely.sfta 
a  design  by  his  nephew  Sir  Christopher  nien.  It  mm 
dedicated  in  1665. 

A  copy  of  llie  statutes  of  this  coUej^e  is  preierTcd  ia  At 
British  Museum,  in  the  HarleianMS.  734.  The  visitor  aihi 
queen.  The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  the  eri- 
lego,  March  I^^,  1840,  was  129,  four  felluwsbipi  being  nnaL 

(Lysons*  Mafi^na  Brit,  Cambr.,  p.  105-107;  Dver*f/bW. 
Coll,  and  Halls  qf  Cambr. ;  Cambr.  Univ.  Caimdar,  lb4». 

PEMBROKESHIRE  is  a  maritime  cuaniy.  finvx^  xht 
extreme  west  of  South  Wales :  it  is  bounded  on  the  cast  bv 
the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  on  tbeotharsiici 
by  St.  Georgc*s  and  the  Bristol  channels.  The  kn^  frsn 
St.  David^s  llcad  to  the  borders  of  Carmarthenshuc  is  N 
miles;  from  Strumble  Head  on  the  north  eotsi  to  St. 
Growan*s  Head  on  the  south,  31  miles.  Pembcekcdiin  a 
about  150  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  very  irrcgaUr 
coast-line  above  100  miles  in  extent :  it  contains  aboat  y.^ 
square  miles,  or  368,000  acres.  The  grasa  popntetMS  a 
1831  was  81,424,  being  an  increase  of  9  per  eent.  on  lb 
census  of  1821.  Haverfordwest,  the  county  to«n»ii!3I 
mdes  distant  from  London  by  the  mail-coach  road ;  wui  tk 
bearing  and  distance  in  a  direct  lino  is  vest-half  nonh  Hi 
miles.  In  amount  of  population  Pembrokeshiic  is  lit 
fourth  of  Welsh  counties,  and  furty-fir«i  uf  Englaad  ssi 
Wales. 

Surface;  Cowtt;  Hi  vers, — Pembrokeshire  baa  no  un 
marked  features.  The  surface  is  generally  undabba^ 
without  any  extensive  ]dains,  or  mountains  of  my  gntf 
elevation.  Being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  ses.  ssii 
intersected  by  the  great  actuary  of  Milford  Hatan.  i&f 
course  of  the  ri\crs  is  short,  and  there  aro  eooscqacMii 
none  of  magnitude.  The  south-west  winds  are  \ti}  uij3- 
rious  to  the  growih  of  timber,  of  which  there  ia  little  act?( 
in  sheltered  valleys;  the  want  of  it  gives  a  barvni  appw- 
ance  to  many  parts  of  the  country  where  the  hhI  isgos^ 
The  Precelti  mountains,  a  range  runnmg  firom  near  Fab- 
guard  to  the  borders  of  Carmarthenshire,  are  abuut  Itaki 
in  lent^th,  and  attain  a  height  of  1 754  feet  above  the  «ca.  Tat 
Triif^arn  rid^e  is  Ct7:i  feet  high.  The  hi{;hcat  land 
southern  dis^trirt  i>  Bolton  Ikacun,  327  feel. 

The  rivor  Tcivi  runs  into  the  K'a  with  a  northerly 
at  thu  northern  extreme  of  the  county;  the  noiiih  is  iV- 
pedtd  by  a  dangerous  bar.    At  Cilgerran  and  St. 


are   two   \illauLS,    whose   inhabitants    support  themscha 
rhielly  hy  fishittg.     Procrcding  alonp  the  coast  to 


the 

ward  L.r  about  S  niile^-,  is  the  toxin  of  Newport,  onee  of 
sidorubl'!  iinpurtanee,  hut  now  decayed.  Sjix  nidcs  fiuikr. 
Fishunuid  stands  on  a  bay  formed  by  the  0»tuar>  of  ^ 
rivtr  (iwain.  Tliis  bay  is  about  3  miles  arross  fronoHit' 
west,  with  fi om  30  to  70  feet  of  water  in  good  hMu^iptmi 
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>f  sand  and  mud;  it  is  open  to  the  norlh-west,  but  is  the 
>nly  port  of  shelter  on  the  west  coast  of  Wales.  In  While- 
>and  Bay  there  are  some  remarkable  hillocks  of  blown  sand. 
3ff  St.  Davids  Head,  51°  54'  N.  lat.,  5**  17'  W.  long.,  lies 
I  cluster  of  small  islets  called  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks. 
The  coast  here  turns  to  the  southward,  and  shortly  after 
forms  the  bay  of  St.  Bride,  about  8  miles  broad  and  as  many 
in  depth  ;  oft"  the  southern  point  of  the  bay  there  are  several 
small  islands.  There  are  two  lighthouses  on  St.  Anne*s 
Head,  at  the  north  entrance  of  Milford  Haven.  This  great 
BBstuary,  calle<l  in  Welsh  Aber-dan-Gleddau,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  two  Cleddaus,  is  about  20  miles  in  lenj^th  from  St. 
Anne's  Head  to  the  confluence  of  the  East  and  West 
Cleddau ;  the  mouth  is  about  2  miles  wide,  and  it  varies 
frum  that  width  to  half  a  mile  throughout.  It  contains  nu- 
merous bays  and  creeks,  completely  landlocked,  free  from 
shoals  and  rocks,  with  excellent  anchorage  from  5  fathoms 
upwards,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 
The  southern  coast  presents  a  wild  and  inhospitable  ap- 
pearance: the  carboniferous  limestone  forms  precipitous 
rliffs  150  feet  high,  without  any  port  before  we  arrive  at 
Tenby,  a  town  which  is  situated  near  the  south-east  extre- 
mity of  the  county.  The  coast-line  is  extremely  irregular, 
but  the  j,'eneral  bearing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Teivi  to  St. 
David's  Head  is  west-south-west,  from  thence  to  St.  Gowan*8 
Head  south  east,  and  from  St.  Gowan's  Head  to  the  boun- 
dary in  Carmarthen  Bay  north-east  by  east  (true).  Off  St. 
David's  Head  lie  Ramsey  Island  and  the  Bishop  and  his 
Clerks ;  off  the  southern  point  of  St.  Bride's  Bay,  the 
i>.laiHls  of  Skomar,  Skokham,  Grasholm  ;  and  15  miles  east, 
the  Smalls  lighthouse  on  a  rock.  Caldy  Island  lies  about 
4  miles  south  from  Tenby,  and  has  a  lighthouse  on  it. 

Pembrokeshire  has  no  rivers  of  importance.  The  two 
rivers  Cleddau  or  Cleddy  are  the  principal :  the  eastern . 
branch  rises  in  the  Precelli  mountains;  the  western  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county  near  St.  Catherine's,  runs  by 
Haverfordwest,  from  whence  it  is  navigable  for  small  ves- 
sels, and,  uniting  with  the  East  Cleddy  about  5  miles  below 
that  town,  falls  into  Milford  Haven.  The  other  rivers  are 
the  Nevern,  which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Newport, 
the  Gwayn  at  Fishguard,  and  theSolva  into  St.  Bride's  Bay. 

The  mail-coach  road  from  London  enters  Pembrokeshire 
near  Taveinspite.  The  mail  arrives  at  Hobbs'  Point,  the 
station  of  the  Irish  steam-packets,  at  12h.  34m.  A.M.,  and 
at  Pembroke,  261  miles  from  London,  at  Ih.  9m.  a.m.,  quit- 
ting that  town  for  London  at  noon,  and  Hobbs  'Point  at 
12h.  20m.  The  principal  cross-ronds  are  from  St.  David's 
through  Fishguard  and  Newport  to  Cardigan,  32  miles ; 
St.  David's  to  Haverfordwest,  16  miles;  Tenby  to  Pem- 
broke, 10  miles.  There  is  a  railroad  from  the  coal-mines  at 
Kingsmoor  to  the  sea  at  Saundersfoot. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  Pembroke- 
shire is  mild,  and  not  subject  to  gi'eat  variations  of  tempe- 
rature, but  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  charged  with  saline 
exhalations  from  the  Atlantic  during  south-west  winds,  and 
is  consequently  damp.  The  higher  or  northern  part  of  the 
county  has  a  considerably  lower  temperature. 

Geology. — If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
Pembrokeshire  from  east  to  west,  we  find  the  stratified  rocks 
north  of  that  line  composed  of  slates,  grit,  and  shales ;  to  the 
south  the  older  rocks  are  surmounted  by  the  Silurian  rocks, 
old  red-sandstone,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  coal-mea- 
sures. The  whole  surface  is  greatly  diversified  by  trap-rocks 
bursting  forth  in  many  places,  and  altering  the  structure  of 
the  sedimentary  deposits.  The  anthracite,  stone-coah  or 
culm  tract  bisects  the  country;  it  is  a  continuation  of  the 
great  basin  of  South  Wales,  covering  the  whole  coast  of 
Carmarthen  Bay.  The  northern  edge,  commencing  near 
Talwen  Point,  runs  about  west  by  north  to  the  Cleddy  opposite 
Slebech  ;  then,  with  a  westerly  direction,  by  Harroldston 
St.  Issels,  where  the  older  Silurian  rocks  wedge  into  it,  to 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea  in  St.  Bride's  Bay;  it  there 
widens,  and  runs  north  as  far  as  Brawdy.  The  southern 
edge,  commencing  at  Tenby,  bears  the  same  general  direc- 
tion, crossing  the  Cleddy  at  Chert :  the  band  narrows  to  three 
miles  south  of  Haverfordwest,  and  again  spreads  out  to- 
wards St.  Bride's  Bay.  The  culm  is  contained  in  beds  of 
shale  and  sandstone,  overlying  millstone-grit  and  carboni- 
ferous limestone.  The  seams  vary  from  three  feet  to  a  few 
inches  in  thickness,  and  abound  in  dislocations  and  contor- 
tions. Tlie  fossil  plants  are  the  same  as  in  other  coal- 
fields, Neuropteris  gigantea,  Pecopteris  conchitica,  &c.,  to- 
gether with  various  Lepidodendra  and  Catamites, which,  from 
their  fractured  condition,  are  indeterminable.  The  mill* 
P.  C,  No.  1088. 


stone  grit  passes  upwards  into  the  coal,  and  downwards 
into  the  carboniferous  limestone.     It  is  generally  a  hard, 
whitish,  silicious  sandstone,  intractable  for  building,  but 
excellent  for  the  roads.    Tlie  carboniferous  limestone  dips 
beneath  the  millstone-grit,  forming  a  girdle  round  it  in  the 
eastern  district,  but  disappearing  in  the  west:  a  spur  runs 
off  from  Carew,  and  terminates  at  Pembroke  dockyard: 
another  band  extends  from  between  Gaiter  Point  and  Old- 
castle  Head  on  the  south-east  coast  to  West  Angle  Bay  at 
the  mouth  of  Milford  Haven,  where  it  is  about  a  quailer  of 
a  mile  wide.      Pembroke   stands   upon  this  band.      The 
southern  part  of  the  county,  from  Slackpole  on  the  east  to 
near  Castle  Martin  on  the  west,  is  of  the  same  formation  ; 
and  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  ])rcsents  a 
greater  extent  of  carboniferous  limestone  to  the  view  than 
is  anywhere  else  laid  open  in  Great  Britain.    The  cliffs  are 
about  150  feet  high,  almost  every  where  abrupt,  and  full  of 
fractures  and  contortions.  There  are  frequent  funnel-shaped 
cavities  and  fissures,  to  which  the  sea  has  access.    Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  is  Bosheston  Mere.    It  is  about  lUO 
yards  from  the  sea ;  and  at  times,  when  a  heavy  surf  beats 
on  the  shore,  reports  as  loud  as  artillery  are  heard  from  it, 
while  it  throws  up  jets  of  water  forty  or  fifty  feet.  There  are 
also  many  cauldron-shaped  hollows,  which  are  filled  with 
trees  that  could  not  bear  upon  the  plain  surface  exposure  to 
the  south-west  gales.     Several  species  of  fossil  Spirifcra  and 
Terebratuleo  are  found  in   this  formation.    The  old  red- 
sandstone  enters  Pembrokeshire  near  Tavernspite ;  throw- 
ing out  a  promontory  at  Cyflic,  it  girdles  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  tapering  away,  disappears  opposite  Slebech. 
This  is  the  only  development  of  old  red-sandstone  near  the 
coal-field ;  all  the  others  are  to  the  south  of  it,  supporting 
the  carboniferous  limestone  in  long  ridges.    It  is  genemlly 
of  a  red  colour,  though  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  grey 
and  yellowish  sandstone.     No  organic  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Pembrokeshire  sandstone.    The  next  in 
order  are  the  Silurian  rocks,  comprising  all  those  strata  of 
more  antient  formation  which  were  included  under   the 
names  of  grauwackeand  tmnsition  limestone,  until  classified 
by  R.  J.  Murchison,  Esq.    These  form  a  narrow  band  rising 
from  beneath  the  old  red-sandstone,  and  contain  specimens  of 
Asephus,  Terebratula,  Trinucleus,  Orthis,  LeptsDna,  &c. 
Rocks  of  igneous  origin  protrude  in  many  places.     From 
Roche  Castle  near  St.  Bride's  Bay,  in  a  north-east  direction,  a 
ridge  of  tiap,  called Trafgam  ridge,  6  73  feet  high,  runs  to  Am- 
blestone,  and  appears  again  at  intervals  along  the  Precelli 
range.    Another  ridge  from  Benton  Castle,  with  an  inter- 
ruption from  a  narrow  band  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks, 
supports  the  coal-field,  is  then  covered  by  it.  and  reappears 
on  the  sea-coast  in  the  south  part  of  St.  Bride's  Bay.    Bolton 
Beacon,  327  feet,  the  highest  ground  in  south  Pembroke- 
shire, is  on  this  ridge. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  district  is  composed  of  rocks  of 
the  Cambrian  system  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  interspersed 
with  occasional  protrusions  of  the  igneous  rocks.  There  are 
no  fluvial  or  lacustrine  deposits  in  Pembrokeshire.  Between 
St.  David's  and  Whitesand  Bay,  at  the  bays  of  Freshwater 
East  and  West,  and  near  Stackpole  promontory,  there  are 
considerable  hills  of  blown  sands,  extending  sometimes  more 
thanamile  inland,  covering  hills  at  heights  of  1 50  feet  above 
the  strand,  and  containing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  land- 
shells,  three  or  four  species  of  Helices  and  Bulimi.  These 
hills  seem  to  have  remained  stationary.  At  Gupton  Burrows, 
Newgale  Sands,  and  St.  Bride's  Bay  are  two  examples  of 
forests  submerged  by  the  ocean,  where,  after  severe  storms, 
the  sands  being  washed  away,  a  stratum  of  clay  and  peaty 
earth  appeal's,  through  which  the  stumps  of  trees  are  seen 
in  a  growing  position.  Copper-ore  has  been  found  in  small 
quantifies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  David's,  but  not 
sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  workmg.  Slate- quarries  are 
opened  in  the  Precelli  mountains  and  near  St.  David's ;  the 
quality  of  the  slates  is  inferior  to  those  of  North  Wales. 
Coal  is  the  only  m.ineral  besides  slate  which  is  worked  in 
Pembrokeshire :  it  is  of  that  description  called  anthracite,  or 
stone-coal,  the  dust  or  smaller  portion  of  which  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  culm.  The  best  coal  and 
culm  are  raised  at  Landshipping,  on  the  shore  of  Milford 
Haven.  A  considerable  quantity  of  good  coal  is  also  raised, 
at  Kingsmoor  and  Kilgetty,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by 
a  railway  to  the  sea  at  Saundersfoot,  where  a  dock  has  been 
built. 

Soil;  Agriculture.— The  geological  formations  of  this 
county  presenting  great  variety,  it  follows  that  the  soil  in 
different  quarters  is  equally  various.    On  the  southern  part 
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of  the  county,  tho  limestone  and  old  rcd-snndstone  forma- 
tions alVorrl  soils  of  t'XCi'Ui'nt  (|uality :    somu  (iistricts  near 
St.  David\nnd  alon^  the  coast  towards  Fisbj^uard,  arc  con- 
fiiderod  to  he  oxtremt^ly  VtvW  ada]U(*d  for  the  growtli  of 
barley;  but  in  the  coal  district  and  the  slaty  ridge  of  the 
Precelli  mountains,  the  land  is  very  inferior.    The  state  of 
agriculture  Ih  as  various  as  the  soil:    in  the  hundreds  of 
Castle  Martin  and  Roo?.  and  part  of  Naiberth,  a  better 
system  of  husbandry  prevails  than  in  the  upper  or  Welsh 
district,  although  this  is  very  far  from  being  such  as  would 
he  approved  by  a  scientific  agriculturist.     Considerable  ad- 
vance has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years,  although  u 
general  want  uf  capital  among  the  farmers  presents  a  ^reat 
chi.*<rk  to  any  rapid  progress.     The  breed  of  black  cattle, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Castle  Martin  breed,  are  bought 
in  droves,  for  the  supply  of  the  Ijondon  market  princi|)ally, 
where  they  bear  a  toKrably  good  character.    The  breed  of 
horses  is  much  esteemed:    they  ore   rather  small-sized. 
]x*ases  for  lives  were  formerly  the  most  usual  tenures.     The 
farm  buildings,  from  this  reason,  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  properties,  small,  and  in  bad  condition.  The 
tenants  grew  crop  afler  crop  until  the  land  was  exhausted, 
and  the  landlord  was  but  an  annuitant  on  his  own  estate. 
A  belter  system  of  leasing  tenements  now  prevails,  and  few 
old  lease?  are  renewed.    The  farms  vary  in  size  from  30 
acres  to  800  and  1000,  the  great  proportion  being  from  100 
to  200  acres.    The  candidates  fi»r  small  farms  being  far 
more  numerous  than  for  the  farms  of  greater  size,  the  rents 
of  the  former  are  higher  in  proportion.     Farms  in  the  good 
soils  let  from  1/.  to  I/.  1;*)*.  per  acre;    decreasing  to  10*., 
7*.,  and  even  3y.      The  eotlajjes  are  generally  built  with 
mud  walls,  a  low  thatched  roof,  a  round  wattle  and  daub 
chimney  starling  up  from  the  front  wall,  close  by  the  door. 
Farm  servants  are  kept  in  the  house.     Labourers  live  in 
their  own  cottages.  The  condition  of  the  \iOor  varies  greatly : 
the  poor-rates  are  very  high  at  St.  David's  and  \Viston,and 
ver>'  low  at  Tenby. 

7^iWa7V);i*.— Pembrokeshire   is  divided  into  seven  hun- 
dreds, viz. : — 

Narbeitli.  to  the  South-East,  11,942  Inhabitants. 

South,  .0,OJ4  „ 

^^*^**^»       110,358 


Castle  Martin, 
Jluo>,  I 


])eMi«iland, 
Keniys, 
Kilj-eirnn, 
Dunirleddy, 


} 


{ 


14,.S18 
5.021 

7,839 


It 


»t 


North, 

Centre, 

There  are  MS  parishes,  of  which  three  are  partly  in 
Oiermarlheiishire,  and  se\en  market -tov.ns.  Three  mem- 
bers are  returned  to  parliament  from  Pembrokeshire;  one 
for  the  conn IV,  one  for  Pembroke,  and  one  for  the  Ha- 
verfordwest  di-^lrict  of  bnroughs. 

Haverfordwest,  the  capital  town,  is  situated  on  the  West 
Cle<ldy,  on  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom  of  very  steep  hills. 
Haverfordwest,  with  the  contributory  boroughs  of  Narberth, 
Fishguard,  and  St.  David*s,  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. The  borough  contained  in  1>>31,  4130  inhabitants. 
By  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  the  council  consists  of 
4  aldermen  and  ij  councillors.  The  vicarage  of  St.  Mary*s, 
in  the  gift  of  the  corporation,  has  a  net  income  of  131/. 
The  rectory  of  St.  Tlunnas,  patron  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
310/.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Martin's  8t»/.  Haver- 
fordwest is  ])riiu-i])ally  occupied  by  shopkeepers,  mechanics, 
and  persons  of  moderate  inde|)endent  fortune,  for  whom  the 
cheapness  of  the  place  is  an  attraction.  House-rent  is 
not  low  compared  \\ith  other  jiarls  of  Pembrokeshire. 
Wages  are  low:  but  a  good  mechanic  earns  from  14«.  to  20.v. 
n  week.  Coals  arc  brought  from  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
and  Liverpool.  The  ^xiorer  classes  use  the  stone-coal  broken 
small,  aud  made  into  balls  with  clay.  This  fuel  gives  great 
hea%  but  has  an  unpleasant  smell.  The  streets  of  Haver- 
fordwest are  narrow,  ill-])ave»l,  steep,  and  slovenly,  but  the 
town  contains  man\  excellent  iv^iflences.  The  river  Cleddy 
is  navigable  at  spruig-lirieN  to  Haverfordwest,  for  vessels  of 
100  tons  burilitn;  at  iieajs.  f,»r  little  alK>ve  30  tons. 

Fishiruaid,  U\  miles  frMm  Haverf.  nlwest,  and  a  contri- 
butory borough,  is  increiisin-^  though  slowly  in  size,  but  it  is 
not  very  l!ouri>ltinQ;.  It  contains  about  *J000  inhabitants. 
The  vicara^^e,  in  the  ^-atrena/e  of  ihi*  crown,  is  worth  1 1 1/, 
per  annum.  In  the  neigliliouih«)o  1  of  the  town,  meadow- 
land  lets  at  4/. an  acre;  in  the  re-tof  ihi*  parish  th<»  average 
Js  abuut  !.'•?.  There  are  some  farms  as  large  as  300  acr«  s, 
and  sniie  lot  a^  low  as  .'i/.  a  year :  the  tenures  are  various,  for 
life,  f\>r  teriii^  and  fiom  \ear  t>  venr.  Corn  and  butter  are 
exported;  coal,  culm,  liuiebtone,  and  shop  goods  importufU 


On  tbo  20th  February,  1797,  a  French  fbrre  of  «boot  14«f 
men  landed  here,  who.  after  a  few  days'  rioting  and  di4or4v. 
surrendered  to  000  yeomanry  and  inhabitants  hastily  mmtt 
Narberth,  contributory  to  Havcrfordwoft,  and  11  laiks 
distant  from  that  town,  on  the  high  road  to  London,  h»  i 
)K)pulation  of  2J8U.  It  is  ill-built  and  not  paved,  but  sia 
active,  thriving,  and  increasing  place,  being  the  central  pool 
of  a  large  district,  which  is  supplied  by  it  with  »hop  goodi. 
Houses  are  continuafly  building, chiefly  15/.  or  2u/.  hoows: 
the  rents  are  high,  and  they  are  apefsdiW  occnpicd.  Tb 
average  size  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  is  30  went.  TW 
rectory  of  St.  Andrew  with  the  curacy  of  Robeaton-Witba 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ;  the  net  income  is  417/. 

St.  David's,  a  contributory  borough,  at  the  extrenr  aol 
of  the  county,  1  mde  from  the  sea,  16  milea  fngm  Havarfcr^ 
westpwasonce  the  seat  of  the  bishops,  but  is  now  an  incowjdB«» 
able  village,  with  about  1000  inhabitants.  The  roaidsaivffrf 
bad  on  all  sides.    It  is  inhabited  almost  exdusiTelr  bf  ibc 
clergy  who  perform  the  duties  of  the  cathednl,  suae  fcr- 
mers,  and  cottagers,  a  few  of  which  last  live  bj  workiif  At 
peculiar  kind  of  woollen  stuff  worn  by  the  nativts  of  Sbath 
Wales.     The  poor-rates  are  very  high,  but  bonse-mc  is 
low,  that  a  house  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loadoa 
would  let  for  150/.,  cannot  let  here  at  8/.    The  bifflrtftra 
contains  80  acri^s.    The  benefice  is  a  perpelitaJ  cwvt,  of 
the  net  value  of  1 10/.  per  annum,  in  the  gift  of  the  chiller. 
The  corporation  of  the  caihe<lral  church   mniiiti  tf  m 
canons,  who  divide  between  them  an  average  IMI  iiwoBt  of 
13j/.,  eight  vicars  choral,  of  whom  four  or  five  are  phati. 
and  a  lay  vicar,  always  organist ;  a  trcasunr,  with  an  lac— 
of  40/. ;  precentor,  86/. ;  chancellor,  30/. ;  and  eight prclKai- 
arics  of  whom  the  net  income  of  the  highest  is  16^  sad 
the  lowest  I/. 

Pembroke  lies  in  a  rich  country  on  a  navigable  cmkti 
Milfurd  Haven.  The  town  consists  of  one  long  street  t«>- 
ning  east  and  west,  and  gradually  ascending  to  the  cMk. 
which  is  situated  on  an  abrupt  rockr  promonloiT  at  the 
west  end.  Pembroke,  with  Tenby,  Wistoo,  and  MUM 
returns  a  member  to  parliament.  By  the  Mnnidpai  Ca^ 
porations  Act,  Pembroke  is  divided  info  two  ward^  thaea^ 
porate  bo<ly  consisting  of  six  aldermen  and  tjghtwa  eoon- 
cillors.  The  parliamentary  and  municipal  bumdsries  are 
coincident  here  and  at  Haverfordwest.  The  py***«ff*t  ia 
1831  was  0511.  The  size  of  the  farms  in  the  apwdtnai 
part  of  the  borough  varies  from  60  to  250  acres ;  tbttc  is  aw 
farm  of  400  acres.  I  Abases  are  generally  for  liTca.  The  ihiae 
parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  NichdhSb  which  tie 
united  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  are  in  the  pfttmi^ofSii 
John  Owen :  net  inramc  439/.  In  iho  parish  of  St  Mbit. 
about  2  miles  from  Pembroke,  on  the  shore  of  Millbrd  Ham 
is  situated  the  naval  dockyard  and  anenaL  which^ 
hither  from  Mil  ford  in  1814.  Hi  is  ia  the  most 
establishment  in  the  county;  it  occupies  about  19  ants  rf 
land,  and  when  the  improvements  conicmplatBd  and  ii  p» 
gress  shall  be  completed,  it  will  be  the  finest  buiUuig-nrfis 
the  kingdom,  capable  of  having  on  the  stocks  lU  Ike  mm 
time  five  or  six  first-rates,  and  a  considerable  numi 
of  .'^mailer  size.  The  station  of  the  Waterfixd  all 
is  at  Hobb*s  Point. 

Tenby,  a  small  seaport  at  the  western  exttemeofOw- 
marthen  Bay,  12  miles  from  Pembroke,  and  one  of  itooM- 
tributary  boroughs,  has  1942  inhabitants.  Thflfe  ■  liok 
trade  at  Tenby :  it  is  chietiy  supported  by  its  merits ■§ 
watering-place,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  both  bf  thebma^ 
of  its  scenery  and  the  protection  afforded  bv  the  neighbaoniV 
heacUaiids.  Some  of  the  Plymouth  an^  Brixham  iihi^^ 
boats  make  Tenby  their  station  during  the  fishing  ■■» 
The  rectory  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Prince  of  Watea;  Ml  it- 
coine  317/. 

Milfonl,  13  miles  from  Pembroke,  o\*er    the  fory  Vf 
the   usual  road,  \\hich  is  very  bad,   and  the  feiry  «■« 
expensive — population   about    4000 — was   a  highly 
l)erous  town  till  the  removal  of  the  dockyard  and 


establishment.    The  custom-house  and  quarantine 
lishments  are  situated  here.     Farms  in  the  neighbotfbei4 
vary  fruin  2  j  acres  to  260 :  land  near  the  town  lets  at  4ltf 
acre  ;   at  a  distance,  about  1/. 

Wiston,  with  746  inhabitants,  contributes  to  ihti  IViaki^i 
district  of  borough.^ :  it  is  bJ  miles  direct  from  P^mVyit.^ 
the  road  in  very  cirruiious ;  and  4)  mil«a  from  Havwfbidvitf. 
The  prrpetuai  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  car)  of  Oi«- 
dor.  has  a  net  income  of  104/.  There  are  fams 
small  as  1 2  acres,  ami  one  as  large  as  320 ;  tbny 
from  year  to  year,  one  uu  lesM  for  lift^faol  mm 
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Mining  IvduHry,  Manufactures^  and  Commerce. — It  has 
been    already  observed  that  coal   and   slate   are   the  only 
minerals  worked  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  mines  of  coal  are 
situated  on  Milford  Haven,  and  in  the  parishes  of  Begelly 
and  St.  Issell's,  from  whence  a  railway  has  been  constructed 
to    convey    the    produce  to   Saundersfoot  in   Tenby   Bay, 
where  a  dock  has  been  built. 

Pembrokeshire  has  no  manufactures  worthy  of  notice. 
Some  bats  are  manufactured  at  Narberth,  and  the  cottagers 
work  the  coarse  woollen  fabric  usually  worn  by  tbe  Welsh 
peasantry.     The  commerce  is  very  limited;  the  exports  are 
coal,  culm,  and  agricultural  produce;  the  imports  chietly 
timber  from  Canada  and  shop  goods  from  Bristol.      The 
fisheries  on  the   north  coast  were  formerly  valuable,  but 
the  fishermen  neglect'  all  but    the  salmon  and  shell-tish. 
The  fi:^hinf:-boals  of  St.  Dogmael's  are  from  8  to  20  tons 
burthen,  with  from  6  to  8  men  each. 

Ecclesiastical  D/r/^Jow*.— Pembrokeshire  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  (Canterbury,  and  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  and, with 
the  exception  of  a  few  parishes  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  belonging  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Cardigan,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Caermarthen.     There  are  148  parishes,  of 
which  three  are  partly  in  Caermarthenshire,  and  131  beneflces, 
the  average  net  income  of  which  is  about  134/.,  the  highest 
being  43'J/.;  there  are  only  three  exceeding  400/.  per  an- 
num. 

The  Crown,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  appoints     .       40 
The  Bishop      .  .  .  .  .  .IS 

Chapter,  Corporations,  and  Universities       •       18 
Private  persons         .  •  •  •  •       58 

No  report  from  .....         2 — 131 

Assizes  are  held  in  spring  and  summer  at  Haverfordwest, 
and  (juarier-scssions  four  times  a  year  at  the  same  place. 

Civil  History  ;  Antiquities. — Pembrokeshire,  which  name 
is  derived  from  7^//,  head  or  end.  and  rro,  an  inhabited  land, 
antiently  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  DemetSD.  Giral- 
dus  Camhrensis  informs  us  that  it  was  conquered  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  1.  by  Arnulf  de  Montgomery  (brother  to 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury),  who  built  the  first  castle  of  Pem- 
broke of  stakes  and  turf.  In  the  same  reign  a  colony  of 
Fleminp;s  settled  in  that  part  of  the  county  west  of  the 
Clcdcly,  who  still  retain  their  nationality  completely  distinct, 
and  the  district  is  hence  termed  *  Lilile  England  beyond 
Wales.'  Richard  II.  landed  in  Milford  Haven  on  his  re- 
turn from  Ireland,  in  1399,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection  which  preceded  his  dethronement.  Henry 
Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VH.,  landed  in 
Milford  Haven,  August  7,  1485,  with  about  2000  men,  and 
marched  hence  towards  Shrewsbury,  greatly  increasing  his 
army  by  the  way,  for  the  Welsh  favoured  both  his  cause 
and  family.  Pen)hroke  has  given  the  title  of  carl  to  several 
noble  families.  Kuig  Stephen  bestowed  it  upon  Gilbert 
Slrongbow,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Clare;  through  his  grand- 
daughter Isabella  it  passed  into  the  family  of  Marshall. 
Henry  HI.  gave  this  title  to  his  half-brother  William  de 
Valentia  or  Valence,  from  whose  family  it  passed  by  the 
female  line  into  that  of  Hastings.  The  dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Gloucester,  sons  of  Henry  IV.,  also  enjoyed  it,  as  did 
William  de  la  Polo.  Edward  IV.  created  his  son  earl  of 
Pembroke.  Edward  VI.  created  William  Herbert  earl  of 
Pembroke,  which  family  possesses  the  title. 

Pembrokeshire  is  rich  in  antiquities.  St.  David,  soon 
after  the  British  synod  held  in  519  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  Pelagian  heresy,  is  said  to  have  built  a  monas- 
tery at  Vallis  Rosina,  situated  near  Menevia  (St  David's), 
for  monks  to  support  themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands.  St.  David  translated  the  archbishopric  hither  from 
Caerlcon,  in  the  sixth  century,  whence  the  town  took  his 
name.  This  sec  was  generally  full,  and  enjoyed  the  arch- 
bishopric until  930,  when  archbishop  Sampson  carried  off 
the  pall  with  him  to  Dole  in  Normandy.  The  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  centui'y,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  having  a  square  tower,  with  pinnacles 
rising  from  the  centre,  at  the  intersection  of  the  north  and 
south  transepts.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  two  side 
aisles,  a  choir,  and  chancel.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns,  alternately  round  and 
octagonal,  five  in  number,  with  pilasters  at  each  end  sup- 
porting circular  arches.  Over  these  a  range  of  round  pillars 
support  smaller  arches  reaching  to  the  roof.  The  ceiUng 
is  of  Irish  oak,  in  square  compartments  of  elegant  work- 
manship. The  length  of  the  nave  is  134  feet;  the  width  of 
the  nave,  32  feet;  aisles,  18  feet.    The  length  of  the  whole 


building  within,  307  feet.  The  arcliitecture  is  Norman 
mixed  with  the  early  pointed  order.  Some  of  the  arches 
of  the  gallery  are  Norman,  but  the  greater  number 
are  Gothic.  The  architraves  are  highly  ornamented  with 
frets,  diagonals,  and  foliage.  The  choir  is  placed  imme- 
diately under  the  tower,  which  is  supported  by  three 
Gothic  and  one  Norman  arch,  all  springing  from  Nor- 
man pillars.  The  bishop's  throne,  at  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  choir,  is  of  carved  oak,  unequalled  in  beauty  save  by 
that  of  Exeter.  A  low  screen  separates  the  chancel  from 
the  choir.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  of  small  square  varie- 
gated tiles.  The  roof  is  painted,  and  enriched  with  the 
arms  of  benefactors.  There  are  21  stalls  carved.  In  the 
nave  are  several  monuments  of  bishops  and  other  digni- 
taries.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  is  an  altar 
tomb  to  Edmund  Tudor,  carl  of  Richmond/  son  of  Owen 
Tudor,  by  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and  father  to 
Henry  VII.;  also  the  shrines  of  St.  David  of  Rhys  ap 
Gryffydd,  prince  of  Wales,  of  his  sou,  and  of  two  bishops. 
The  north  transept  is  occupied  by  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew\  Adjoining  the  cloisters  are  the  fine  remains 
of  the  collegiate  chantry  of  St.  Mary's,  founded  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  Blanche  his  wife,  and  bishop  Adam  Hoton  con- 
jointly. The  palace  of  St.  David's,  a  magnificent  ruin,  was 
erected,  in  1335,  by  Bishop  Gower;  it  is  built  round  a 
court  120  feet  square.  The  bishop's  hall,  on  the  south-east 
side,  is  58  feet  by  23 ;  the  king's,  on  the  south-west  side,  88 
feet  by  30.  These  two  sides  alone  remain.  An  open  arched 
parapet  in  the  Gothic  style  adds  greatly  to  its  external 
beauty. 

Pembroke  Castle  stands  on  the  extremity  of  an  elevated 
rocky  promontory,  running  from  east  to  west.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  informs  us  that  it  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  It  is  of  Norman  architecture  mixed  with  early 
Gothic.  The  principal  tower  remains  perfect.  During  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  this  castle  maae  a  gallant  defence 
for  the  crown,  under  Colonels  Langhorne  and  Powell ;  it 
was  taken  and  dismantled  by  Cromwell,  in  1648.  Under 
the  keep  is  a  spacious  natural  cavern  called  the  Wogau, 
about  80  feet  by  60.  Henry  VII.  was  born  in  this  castle. 
Manotbeer  Castle,  near  Tenby,  is  an  extensive  ruin,  whose 
massy  remains  prove  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  im- 
portance; it  was  founded  by  the  family  of  Barri,  of  which 
Giraldus  Sylvester,  surnamed  Cambrensis,  was  a  member. 
He  was  born  here,  and  the  church  contains  a  sepulchral 
effigy  of  him.  Near  St.  Gowan's  Head  is  a  cell  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  steep  cliff,  inaccessible  except  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
Here  St.  Gowan  lived,  and  performed  miraculous  cures. 
Lame  and  blind  pilgrims  are  still  conveyed  hither  by  their 
friends,  anointed  with  a  poultice  of  the  clay  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  limestone,  and  left  there  to  bask  in  the 
sun.  It  is  also  frequented  as  a  wishing-place ;  the  wisher,  if 
he  performs  certain  ceremonies  with  due  faith  in  their  efii- 
cacy,  is  certain  of  having  his  wish  fulfilled  within  the  year. 
At  Lamphey,or  Llanfydd,  near  Pembroke,  are  the  remains 
of  a  former  palace  of  the  bishops,  alienated  to  Henry  VHI., 
and  by  him  granted  to  Walter  Devereux,  afterwards  Vis- 
count Hereford. 

Cilgenan  Castle,  on  the  Teivi,  was  built  by  Marshall,  earl 
of  Strigal  (Chepstow),  after  he  had  conquered  Gryffydd, 
prince  of  Wales,  in  1 223.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  same  river 
are  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Dogmael,  founded 
by  Martin  of  Tours,  who  conquered  the  land  of  Kemmies, 
in  the  reign  of  William  1. ;  it  was  endowed  and  made  an 
abbey  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mary. 
The  island  of  Caldy  belonged  to  St.  DogmaeVs. 

Picton  Castle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  Cleddys,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  A  preceptory  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  established  at  Slebech 
before  1301.  Pille  Priory  was  founded  by  Adam  de  Rupe, 
in  1200,  of  the  strict  order  of  Benedictines,  called  Tyron. 
At  Nevern  near  Newport  there  is  a  curious  British  cross, 
formed  of  a  single  stone,  two  feet  broad,  eighteen  inches 
thick,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  richly  decorated.  Near 
Pentre-Evan,  in  the  same  parish,  is  a  cromlech,  probably 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  several  other 
Druidical  remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  of 
Nevern  is  a  very  venerable  pile,  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  county.  Besides  the  remains  above  enumerated  are  the 
ciistles  of  Carew,  Narberth,  Haverfordwest,  Banton,  Llahei- 
den,  Newport,  Roch,  Tenby,  castles  in  Pulslatcr  Bay  near 
Pembroke,  the  priory  and  bridge  of  Haverfordwest,  Llanfeth 
Court,  &c. 
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(Fcnlon's  Rnnhrokpshire ;  Camden's  Britannia;  Tanner'* 
Aot.  Monas/ica;  Wood's  Pirrrx  n/  Wales:  Grose's  Anti- 
quit  it's ;  Jones's  J'ifira  in  ll'alcft ;  Rep,  Com,  Euq,  Eccl. 
/?ffp.  En^/and  and  JValca ;  Rep, ^Boundary  Com.,  &c, ;  Mur- 
chison'g  Siiuhan  System  ) 

SrATISTICS. 

Popuiation, — According  to  the  census  of  1831,  of  18,356 
males  twenty  years  ofage  and  upwards,  1599  were  labourers 
engaged  in  non-agricultural  employments;  9781  maU;sa«^ed 
twenty  and  upwards  were  employed  in  agriculture,  of  whom 
6075  were  labourers;  1^42  were  occupiers  of  land  employ- 
ing labourers  ;  and  1864  occupiers  not  employing  labourers. 
The  number  employed  in  manufactures  or  in  makine  ma- 
nufacturing machinery  was  131.  There  were  about  130 
weavers  of  woollen  cloth  and  llannel  in  the  county,  but  the 
largest  number  at  any  one  place  was  no  more  than  17,  at 
»Sl.  David's.     The  mines  and  quarries  afforded  employment 


to  a  considerable  number  of  labourers,  and  3!4  maki  imI 
twenty  years  and  upwards  were  employed  u  thipvr^Mi 
and  boat-builders. 
The  population  of  PembroVosbire,  tt  e&ch  of  dit  f 

following  periods,  was :— - 

Fenules.  Totel.  y«i  < 

30,874  56,290 

33,16-2  60.615  7 

39,479  74.009  SS 

43.473  81.425  9 

showing  an  increase  between  tbc  first  and  last 
25,145,  or  rather  more  than  44}  per  cent  on  umb  ^ 
population,  beins  2}  per  cent,  above  the  rate  of  iocs 
for  the  whole  of  Wales. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the 
of  every  hundred.  &c.,  as  taken  in  1831  :-^ 


MalM. 

1801 

25,406 

1811 

27,453 

1821 

34,530 

1831 

37,952 

HUNDUKDS. 
BOROircns, 


AND 


TOWNS. 


Castle- Martin    (Hun- 
dred)   . 
Dewisland         • 
Dungleddy 
Kemess    . 
Kil^erran  • 

Narberth  ,         . 

House       • 

Haverfordwest  (Town) 
Pembroke  (Borough) 
Tenby  (Town)  . 

Totals 


HOUSES. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Iiibabitv<l. 


834 
2,109 
1 ,  528 
3,130 

973 
2,343 
2,tiG7 

748 
1,079 

362 

15,779 


Families. 


90G 
2,146 
1,609 
3,244 

9!)0 
2,400 
2,773 

809 
1,233 

479 


DuiM- 
iug. 


16,595 


6 
11 
13 
41 

8 

9 
20 
15 
34 

7 


Uriiii- 
habited. 


164 


27 
44 
47 
120 
18 
46 
96 
24 
29 
23 


Famille* 
chiefly 

rmployed 
in  A'Ati' 
culture. 


474 


588 
1,443 

875 
1,815 

596 

1,102 

1,3S2 

10 

131 
32 


Familips 

chiefly 

omployiMl 

in  tr.Mie, 

manufac- 

tiirpB, 
auil  tian- 
dicraft. 


7,974 


179 
334 
411 
684 
228 
557 
612 
513 
646 
355 


All  other 
Families 
not  com- 
pristnl  in 
thi*  two 
preciti- 

classes. 


4,519 


139 
369 
323 
745 
166 
747 
779 
286 
456 
92 


Male*. 


2,372 
4,797 
3.715 
6,762 
2 ,  333 
5,765 
6,516 
1,737 
3,084 
871 


Females. 


4,102      37,592 


2,652 
5.561 
4,120 
8,036 
2.683 
6.177 
7,377 
2,178 
3,427 
1,257 


Toidar 


5,tt4  <  l.tM 

10,35(|  ';  i.3l4 

7.835  I  l,H7 


43,473 


14w95 
5.021 
11.942 
13.893 
3,915 
6,511 
2.129 


\ 


3.tM 
I.ISi 
2,7M 
3.9s7 

l,4» 
447 


81,425  |Ib.3M 


County  Expenses,  Crime,  <$•<?. — The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  ptKir,  at  the  following  dates,  were — 

£.  s,    d. 

In  ISll    20,390,  being    6     8  for  each  inhabitant. 
In   1b2l    20,245        „        5     5 
In   1831    24,552        „        6     0 
The  expenditure  in  eaeh  of  the  following  years  was  as 
under: — 

18J4.  1935.  1936.  18:J7.  1838. 

£.  Jt'.  £.  £.  £. 

25,593         23,119         22,580         21,833         21,576 

In  1»37-S  the  amount  fur  each  head  of  the  population, 

according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  js,  4d. ;  but  assuming 

that  the  popuiation  had  increased  7  per  cent,  from  lt<31  to 

1 8{d,  the  average  for  each  inhabitant,  instead  of  being  os.  Ad., 

will  be4v.  W^L 

The  sum  rai>cd  in  this  counly  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 

an<l  other  local  purposes,  in  1833,  wa^j  30,616/.,  levied  upon 

the  following  descriptions  of  property  :— 

On  land  .  .  £27.072 

Dwelling-houses  •  3,284 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  .  166 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.  93 


Total  £30,616 
Under  the  property  tax  Pembrokeshire  was  assessed,  in 
1815,  at  22o.j<Jl/..  namely,  pn)perly  from  lands  181,057/., 
houses  'l^)^^'Kd ,  lilhes  15,;J95/.,  profit  from  manors  3*?/., 
profits  ot  quarries  00.1/  ,  profits  of  mines  3 1 02/.  The  annual 
profits  of  trade  wore  assessed  at  43.10-7. 

The  county  e\|H.Miditure  for  the  year  ending  25th March, 
183s.  amounted  to  -Mi.nro/.,  nanielv — 
Relief  and  maintenanre  of  the  poor             .       £21,576 
Removal  of  paupers,  law  eharges       .          .  5'J7 
Payment  towards  coujUy-r»te              .         .           3,300 
Fees  to  clergymen  and  registrars  under  Regis- 
tration Act 

Outlay  for  resist erofRccs,  li(X)ks,  &c.,  under 

ditto 

Payments  under  Parochial  Assessments  Act 
Fur  ail  other  purpo>es     .... 

Total         .     £20,676 


Tiierc  are  three  unions  in  Pcmbrukeiibira^  lUKfartteFBor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  namely— 

ExpeaM  lot  t<W  tf  Pw 

PopiiLitkni,  Bpfen       tt*  Waek« 

1031.  Uip  I'AM.         IM. 

912tl. 

5295 

Mil 


NobOf 

Paiivlics. 

Haver  ford  w«t 

63 

Narberth           • 

51 

Pembroke 

21 

11,221/. 
56SS 

5842 


128 

93 

S8 
95H 


33,533 
21,902 
17,191 

In  1835  6  the  number  of  bastard  children  d 
the  )>oor-rate  in  the  county  was  863,  or  one  in  94af  ihi 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831;  the  aTWif*  fcr 
Wales  being  one  in  139,  and  for  England  one  in  215.  .M 
the  same  i>eriod  95  lunatics  and  idiots  were  chai^caUr  li 
the  poor- rate,  or  one  in  857  of  the  population;  lheprop«f- 
tion  for  Wales  being  one  in  807,  and  for  EnzUai  cot  a 
1033. 

The  number  of  turn  pike- trusts  in  thecountj  in  1836  en 
four,  having  173  miles  of  road  under  their  chaige.  1W 
income  from  tolls  in  1835  was  1605/.,  and  the  totd  lasow 
amounted  to  2903/.,  including  1008/.,  borrowed  on  secvf* 
of  the  tolls.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  3283L  Iks 
debts  of  the  trustees  were  19,273/.,  consiMioR  of  15,591^. 
bonded  or  mortgage  debts;  3654/.,  unpaid  intereil;  M^ 
the  remainder  of  the  balance  of  small  sums  dtie  le  ikt 
treasurers. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
and  committer],  in  the  three  septennial  period*  ending 
1820,  1827,  and  1834,  were  179,  150,  and  \7l^  makiag  tf 
average  of  25  annually  in  the  first  period,  21  in  the 
and  25  in  the  third.    In  each  of  the  ft^owinc  y 
numbers  committed,  convicted,  and   acquittra  ' 
spectively  as  follows  :— 

1835.  1831^  IS37. 

Committed  .         38  67  54 

Convicted  •         20  35  28 

Aniuittcd  •         18  32  S6 

Of  the  46  persons  committed  in  1S38  the  number  of  i 
was  20,  females  20;  and  16  of  the  former  and  S  ok  >« 
latter  were  between  21  and  30  years  of  age;  onir  2.  \ 
feinaU's,  were  under  16.     There  were  10  of  the  ^« 

females  who  could  neither  read  nor  write;  IS 


P  E  M  3! 

fcmoks  coulil  read  and  write  imperfectly  ;  3  males  could 
read  and  wiilewdl;  and  the  slate  of  instruction  of  the 
remaining  3  was  not  ascertained.  None  of  the  alleged 
offuncii  ttx-ro  of  a  heinous  nature;  6  were  offences  against 
the  person,  7  offences  against  property  nllended  with  vitt- 
lence.  27  ofToncesagainst  property  unaccomponied  by  violeuco, 
23  being  cases  of  simple  larceny,  and  the  remaining  6  were 
other  offences  of  a  hi-ht  eharaeter.  Of  the  2U  persons  con- 
vicli'd,  17  were  imprisoned  for  various  periods  of  six 
months  and  under ;  i  for  above  six  monllis  and  under  one 
year;  and  1  was  Iransported  for  IS  years.  Of  the  26  ac- 
qHilH."!.  17  were  found  not  guilty  on  trial;  in  the  rase  of 
tt  no  liilUias  found;  and  in  one  case  there  was  no  prose- 

Tlio  number  of  persons  registered  to  vote  for  the  county 
inombcis,  in  1S34-5,  was  3664;  in  i83S-6  there  was  an  in- 
crcjiso  iif  lio-',  the  number  of  persons  quahffed  being  3866. 
In  IHJJ  tliere  vcre  I-J96  persons  in  ihe  eounly  quaUfied  to 
serve  on  juries  nniier  6  Geo.  IV.,  e.  50. 

Theto  are  only  i«o  savings' -banks  in  the  county.  The 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the 
foUoiviiig  years  was  ns  under  :— 

I83S.  ie»  IS3J. 

Number  of  depositors    .      1230  1362  1417 

Amuuut  of  deposits     ,   4l,827i       45,107/.       48,047/. 

E'lwulinn. — According  lo  the  Charity  Reports,  the  in- 
(oiiic  111'  ciiituwcd  schools  in  the  county  is  412/.,  and  the 
sum  of  ;t~'/.  is  upplioable  lo  purposes  of  education  in  schools 

nul  .Lidiiwed.     TIlo  fallowing  summary  '-  '-'-—  ' ■'"- 

tUiid  V  ilumc  of  tbo  Kducalion  Intjuiry 
ilic  iiiufiun  of  the  lilo  Earl  of  Kerry  :— 


Infant-icbooU 
Daily- schools 

Suuday-Bchools 


362 


91  .  7,73S 

The  schools  established  since  I81S  ore- 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  1 04,  containing  S,237 
Sunday-schools      .  IIS  .  9,241 

Seven  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  given  above.  All  religious  denominations,  in- 
,  cludiog  the  Established  Church,  disclaim  the  fact  of  educs,- 
I  tion  being  coniltied  in  any  of  the  schools  in  llie  county  to 
children  whose  parents  are  members  of  iheir  respective  da- 


laken  from  the 


Infm 


^^■hools 


I.  Sclicbth    TaUI. 


Daily  sehooU  .  .  .193 

Kunibor  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  1  lo  14  icnrs: — 


Total    of   ciijldic 


1,874 
1.387 
2,832 


it  specified 


5,8J9 


11,I3G 


;i  ( I  '^29  in  number)  cannot  bo  supposed  to  attend  any 
sclioiil :  ni  all  lAlier  places  Sunday-school  children 
)ppurlunily  of  resorcint;  toother  srbools  also,  but  in 
iinmlicr,  ov  in  what  proportion  dupliealo  entry  of  the 
imochildieu  is  ilius  produced,  does  not  appear.  Twelve 
diuuls.  I'. >niainm<;  719  children,  which  are  both  daily  and 
luiiiliiy-M'liooN,  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  du- 
licate  entry  is  iherefuro  known  to  have  been  thus  far 
rented,  lu  some  of  the  Sunday- schools,  adults  and  aged 
ersons  as  wdl  as  diildren  attend;  and  two  Sunday-schools 
uiit'd  where  some   are  said   to  attend  at  eighty 


Whi 


ye: 


.>f  a 


Mninlenanee  qf  Schools. 


lubiishcd  by  Di^senlcrs,  included  in  the 


Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  4  schools  in 
this  county. 

PE'MPHIOUS  is  a  disease  of  the  skin,  consisting  of  the 
eruption  of  one  or  more  rather  large  blisters,  containing 
serous  fluid,  and  terminating  either  in  thin  scales,  in  super- 
ffcial  excoriations,  or  in  ulcemtion.  The  common  and  most 
acute  form  of  Pemphigus  is  usually  preceded  by  shivering, 
and  accompanied  by  slight  fevcrishucss ;  the  eruption  ap- 
pears  on  some  part  of  tlie  body  from  one  to  four  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  illness,  with  a  pricking  sensaLion  and 
bright  redness  of  the  part  affected.  Within  24  hours  after- 
W'ards  the  blisters  begin  to  rise,  and  increase  in  size  till  they 
are  most  frequently  as  large  as  nuts,  but  often  much 
larger,  and  sometimes  smaller.  Tliey  then,  after  two  or 
three  days,  hurst,  and  leave  the  skin  raw  and  painful.  A 
thin  scab  usually  forms  over  the  exposed  skin,  and  alter  a 
few  days  more,  drops  off  and  leaves  it  healthy,  but  redder, 
and  with  a  thinner  cuticle  than  natural.  The  treatment 
should  consist  of  gentle  purgaiives.  end  cooling  medicines 
and  diet;  the  local  applications,  if  any,  should  be  mild 
dressings,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  raw  sur- 
faces from  the  air  and  ii^jury.  Thedisease  will  thus  usually 
run  its  coui'se  to  natural  recovery. 

A  more  obstinate  form  is  Ihe  chronic  pemphigus,  which 
occurs  in  old  or  very  debilitated  personii.  The  blisters 
appear  one  after  the  other,  through  an  indollnite  length  of 
time,  seme  breaking  out  while  others  are  healing  or  ulcerat- 
ing or  even  sloughing.  They  arc  so  commonly  the  accom- 
paniments of  other  more  serious  disorders,  that  the  local 
affections  of  the  skin  in  these  cases  are  seldom  the  objects 
of  peculiar  treatment ;  if  the  condition  of  debiUtv  on  which 
they  are  grafted  can  be  relievwl,  they  also  will  soon  dis- 

A  third  form  is  that  termed  infantile  or  gangrenous  pem- 
phigus. It  is  entirely  confined  to  children  and  especially 
affects  those  who  are  less  than  fire  years  old.  It  occurs 
sometimes  as  an  epidemic,  and  is  very  common  among  Ihe 
children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  white  blisters,  burnt-holes,  eating-hive,  &c. 
Tlie  blisters  in  this  form  are  usually  Huceccded  by  deep 
ulcers,  which  enlarge  rapidly  and  diichai^e  profusely,  and 
have  dark  livid  edges  and  a  remarkable  smell.  The  child 
at  the  same  time  becomes  emaciated  and  weak,  and  often 
!  about  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease  sinks  into  a  slate  of 
debility  which  soon  terminates  fatally.  All  the  usual 
modes  of  treatment  being  found  useless,  Dr.  Stokes,  b; 
whom  this  form  of  the  disease  has  been  particularly  de- 
scribed, EOUghl'OUt  a  remedy  which  had  been  commonly 
used  with  success  by  an  empiric,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
juica  of  the  great  figwort  iScrnphularia  nodota),  which  was 
made  up  into  an  ointment.  He  has  since  need  it  with  con- 
siderable success.  The  swollen  and  ulcerating  parts  having 
been  previously  poulticed,  the  ointment  should  be  melted, 
and  applied  over  them  very  gently  with  a  soft  feather.  This 
ointment  is  prepared  by  stirring  the  young  leaves  of  the 
Scmphularia  in  a  small  quantity  of  unsalted  butter  till  it 


PEN.  This  simple  but  useful  little  instrument  was 
formerly  made  of  reed,  but  the  quill  has  been  used  in  this 
country  for  that  purpose  for  about  Sve  hundred  years. 

Of  the  common  method  of  making  pens  by  hand  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak;  we  shall  therefore  onlv  say  a  few  words 
U]ion  the  manufacture  of 'quill  nibs.'  Ihc  barrel  of  the 
ciuill  in  the  first  place  has  both  ends  cut  off,  and  is  divided 
down  the  centre ;  the  hali-es  are  then  laid  on  Iheir  ronves 
side  and  the  edges  shaved  smooth;  after  this  the;  are 


PEN 


3S8 


PEN 


divided  into  three  or  four  lengths  each,  and  the  end  of  each 
length  is  made  into  a  pen  by  a  small  machine,  which  at  one 
stroke  makes  the  slit  and  cuts  the  shoulders;  they  are  then 
finished  hy  being  nibbed  by  hand.  Small  pocket  machines 
may  be  bought  at  the  culler's  for  making  pens  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  nibs  ;  but 
they  are  expensive,  and  require  careful  us>age,  or  they  soon 
get  out  of  order. 

The  pen  used  for  German  text,  old  English,  ingrossing, 
and  other  black  hands,  as  they  are  called,  is  not  generally 
known.  It  differs  in  make,  but  still  more  in  application, 
from  that  employed  for  ordinary  writing.  The  nib  is  made 
as  broad  as  the  thick  or  down  stroke  of  the  writing  is  in- 
tended to  be,  and  in  using  it  no  pressure  is  required  to  open 
the  nibs,  as  in  making  a  thick  stroke  by  the  common  pen. 
The  only  use  of  the  blit  is  to  give  greater  elasticity  to  the 
point,  and  to  form  a  channel  for  the  ink.  For  very  large 
writing  two  other  slits  are  sometimes  made,  one  in  each 
shoulder ;  a  pen  made  in  this  manner  works  more  freely, 
and  does  not  tire  the  band  so  much  as  if  made  with  one  slit 
only.  The  fiue  or  up  strokes  are  produced  by  throwing  the  pen 
to  one  of  the  angles  of  its  nib,  generally  that  to  the  left  of  the 
hand  in  writing,  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  and  a  practised  hand 
can  produce  in  this  manner  the  finest  hair-stroke.  These 
pens  are  made  of  the  turkey  quill,  the  goose  quill  being 
too  weak  fur  the  purpose.  In  maknig  the  slit,  in  all  quills, 
but  more  particularly  in  these,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  well  scraped,  as  the  upper  surface,  being  formed 
of  fibres  lying  in  rings  around  the  quill,  will  otherwise 
cause  the  slit  to  be  ragged.  The  shoulders  of  these  engross- 
ing pens  should  be  well  hollowed  out,  so  that  they  may  be 
nibbed  several  times  without  the  necessity  of  mending  the 
other  parts  of  the  |)en.  In  nibbing  them,  a  sloping  cut,  or 
false  nib,  must  6rst  be  made,  to  reduce  the  substance  of 
the  quill,  which  would,  if  this  were  not  done,  he  clumsy,  and 
deliver  the  ink  too  fost.  This  remark  applies  also  to  the 
common  quill,  though  in  a  smaller  degree.  The  real  nib 
must  then  be  made  perpendicular  to  the  quill,  and  the 
knife  held  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  more  off  the  right 
than  the  left  side,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure,  which  re- 
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prewntsthc  back  of  a  pen  fit  for  writing  Germ  in-?ext  letters 
an  inch  long.  The  object  in  sloping  the  nib  is  to  render  the 
pen  more  convenient  for  describing  curves,  &c.,  for  by  hold- 
ing the  elbow  rather  away  from  the  side,  as  in  drawing,  the 
nib  may  be  more  easily  brought  to  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees with  the  line  of  writing,  so  as  to  be  e({ually  applicable 
to  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  position  of  the  difTerent 
parts  of  the  letters.  On  account  of  this  angular  position  of 
the  nib,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  rather  wider  than  the 
thick  stroke  of  the  writing. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  steol  or 
other  jHins  for  the  turkey  quill,  which  is  short  and  of  small 
diameter,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

Steel  Petnt. — Owing  to  the  constant  necessity  for  mending 
quill  pens,  the  loss  ot  time  consefiuent  thereon,  and  the  in- 
o(iuality  of  the  writing,  an  iininense  amount  of  labour  and 
in^tMiuity  has  been  employed  to  produce  some  more  durable 
buh>tituie.  The  only  substitute  however  which  has  attained 
to  anything  like  general  use  is  the  steel  pen.  These  pens  are 
manufactured  to  an  amount  in  (|uan1ity.  and  at  a  cost  so 
small,  as  hardly  to  be  credible.  Dilfercnt  makers  have  dif- 
ferent  modes  of  operation,  hut  the  following  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  method  employed.  In  tlie  first  place 
lliit  pieces  of  steel  are  cut  out,  of  the  shai>e  required,  by  a 
stamping-press;  they  are  then  placed  under  another  press, 
which  pior<*es  the  holvs  and  cuts  the  slits;  and  they  are 
struck  into  their  convex  shape  hy  a  third  press.  Tliey  are 
then  polished  and  tempered.  The  polishing  is  manni^efl 
in  r.ithcr  a  curiou*t  manner;  a  quantity  of  pens  are  shut 
up  in  an  iron  c\ Under,  leaving  a  considerable  space  un- 
ofcupied;  thi5»  cylinder  is  attached  at  each  end  to  a  crank, 
the  a\e-i  of  which  arc  connected  by  a  wheel  and  set  in 
niMtiiYii  by  a  ban  lie  or  by  machinery.  Thus  by  being  rul>l)ed 
against  earh  other  the  pens  coini*  out  well  polished,  and 
with  all  the  hurr>  or  sharp  antrles  left  by  the  cutting-presses 
rubbed  >iiM')t!i.  Sitinetiines  the  <WA  of  which  these  pens 
are  nude  is  aiiMVed  with  silver,  platinum,  rhodium,  or  other 
itiel'iU,  which  improves  the  elasticity,  and  in  some  cases 
picvenls  rust ;  but  thui  alloy  considerably  increases  the  ex- 


pense, and  in  the  case  of  rhodium  to  an  mmount  ■Imfjkt  \J 
llcient  to  prevent  its  use. 

Ruhy  Ans, — Pens  made  of  gold  with  a  small  rubyatcKi 
nib  seem  to  be  perfect,  Mma  havinj^  been  u»cd.  to  out 
knowledge,  for  years  without  needing  to  be  re^paircd ;  ^ 
the  price  is  so  high  as  tu  prevent  the  pusubiiity  of  }km 
coming  into  general  use. 

Fountain  Pen  —  is  a  pen  made  with  a  re»erTi>ir  ■ 
its  stem  or  holder,  to  supply  ink  fur  sume  lime  vnbMi 
replenishing.  The  nib  is  in  most  cases  supplied  by  s  wsSl 
valve,  which  may  be  closed  when  not  in  use. 

Music  iV/i«.— There  are  two  pens  used  fur  the  poryew  of 
writing  music ;  the  one  to  rule  the  lines,  and  tne  olav  to 
make  the  dots.  The  former  is  a  pieee  of  braM  vuh  in 
prongs  or  points,  in  each  of  which  is  a  rliannel  for  Ibe  ok, 
which  is  supplied  from  a  small  cup  in  the  aolid  paitsf  Ai 
l)en  just  above  tlie  division  of  the  pointa.  The  \aum  is  a 
mere  tube  with  a  hole  in  its  side  for  aupplyins  il  wiU  afe. 
and  a  small  wire  or  piston  fitted  within  iu  The  ink 
between  the  wire  and  its  case,  and  the  dot  i 
placing  the.pen  upon  the  spot,  and  pressing  the 
u])on  the  paper. 

Qeometric  Pen,  This  is  an  instrument  invented  br 
an  Italian,  for  drawing  geometric  curves. 
by  combination  be  made  to  form  an  almost 
of  patierui.    It  is  supported,  as  shown  in  llw 


three  legs  bowed  so  as  to  allow  room  for  t 
work  within  them.    These  legs  shut  t      *uct  »« 
at  the  top  for  the  convenience  of  pack      -   At       «■  * 
joint  is  a  stem  or  axis  X,  upon  the  lo....'  end  ui  ' 
fixed  the  toothed  wheel  A  ;  this  stem,  with  its  wl         ■ 
tionarv,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  instni  « 

it.    J  ust  above  the  wheel  A  is  a  small  tbov  %m  v 
to  which  is  attached  an  arm  carrying  two  boMS  *-■ 
dies  for  supporting  the  wheels  DB;  the  spindle 
tinned  downwards,  and  terminates  in  a  eocl 
which  passes  an  arm  carrying  the  pencil  a 
two  wheel  boxes  DB  on  the  one  arm,  and  the  m 
the  other,  may  be  fixed  at  any  part  of  their         ■ 
by  means  of  screws  for  that  purpose ;  fixed  w  thi 
is  a  small  circular  plate  of  metal  with  a  milled 
which  the  insiiument  is  moved  around  its  axis  by 
and  finger. 

The  sort  of  cunres  produced  by  this  instn       at 
upon   three  circumstances:   first,  the  relati*«  ■ 

wheels  A  and  B ;  second,  whether  the  wheel  D 
or  not,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  two  a         m 
directions  contrary  or  similar  to  each  other  C      •  ^ 
no  effect  otherwise,  and  may  be  of  anv  con^       cut 
third,  on  the  relative  distance  of  the  t      cr  1  ■. 
spindle  E.  and  of  that  spindle  from  the  &»»  X.  wb 
be  expressed  as  the  relative  distance  of  TEand  B\. 

Tile  following  diagram  gives  an  idea  of  a  few  of  tin 
simple  curves.    The  number  of  parts  or  leaves  ia 
figure  de|H'nds  on  the  first  of  ihe  three  cirenmatan 
mentioned  :  for/^.  1  the  wheels  A  and  B  must  br  -" 
f  )r/^^  *J,  as   t  tv)  1 ;  and  for  the  rest,  as  3  to  1. 
second  circumstance  depends  whether  tbo 
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ure  within  the  curve,  as  in^*.  1,  2,  and  3 ;  or  on  the  outer 
nde.  as  in  the  others ;  and  lastly,  upon  the  third  circum- 
stance depends  the  sha))e  of  the  points  or  loops  themselves. 
For  tlie  eii^ht  curves  given  above,  T  E  must  be  less  than  E  X, 
t  if  this  is  reversed,  the  curves  assume  a  most  curious, 
complicated,  and  sometimes  beautiful  arrangement. 

Suardi  states  that  1273  curves  may  be  produced  by  the 
changes  of  twelve  wheels,  the  smallest  having  eight,  the 
next  sixteen,  and  so  on  to  ninety-six  teeth,  and  that  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  pieces,  spirals  with  a  circular  base,  and  par- 
ticularly the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  may  be  produced. 

For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Suardi's 
work,  entitled  •  Nuovo  Islrumento  per  la  Descrizione  di 
diverse  Curve  Antichi  e  Moderne/ &c. ;  and  to  Adam*s  Geo- 
metric liixays. 

PRN.EUS.    [Shrimps.] 

PENALTY,  in  its  original  and  proper  sense,  is  a  pre- 
uniary  punishment  imposed  by  statute  upon  parties  guilty 
Ljf  certain  offences.  This  term  is  also  used  to  denote  a  sum  of 
money  which  a  party  to  a  contract  has  engaged  to  pay  in 
«ase    he  violates  his  engagement.     Penalties  imposed   by 
statute  are  strictly  regulated  by  statute;  but  with  respect  to 
3)enalties  created  by  con  tract,  the  rule  is  neither  so  strict  nor  so 
^uniform.   In  oneclassof  cases  the  courts  of  common  law  have 
the  power  of  awarding  damages  commensurate  to  the  in- 
jury sustained,  though  the  parties  have  agreed  that  a  fixed 
sura  shall  be  paid  by  way  of  penalty.   In  a  second  class,  the 
courts  of  common  law  possess  this  power  of  limiting  the 
sum  to  be  recovered  by  action  to  the  amount  of  injury  sus- 
tained, only  where  the  plaintiff,  by  bringing  an  action  of 
assumpsit  or  of  covenant  instead  of  an  action  of  debt,  aban- 
dons his  claim  to  the  penalty.    In  a  third  class,  the  actual 
amount  of  injury  is  capable  of  being  ascertained,  but  the 
courts  of  connnon  law  are,  from  the  form  of  the  proceed- 
ings, absolutely  bound  by  the  contract  of  the  parties.     Here 
the  courts  of  etjuity  interpose  to  relieve  the  party  fVom  the 
rigorous  exaction  of  the  penally.   (Comyns's  Digest,  Chan- 
eery  (2  Q  3— 4  D  2.)    In  a  fourth  class,  although  the  sum 
stipulated  to  be  paid  upon  the  doing  or  the  omission  of  a 
particular  art   may  be   obviously  disproportioned   to  the 
amount  of  injury  sustained,  yet  if  there  be  no  means  of  as- 
certaining the  amount,  or  if  it  be  expressed  in  the  contract 
that  the  sum  to  be  paid  shall  be  regarded  not  as  a  penalty, 
but  as  liquidated  damages,  that  Is,  as  the  sum  ascertained 
and  agreed   between  the  parties  as  the  pecuniary  amount 
of  the  injury,  neither  courts  of  law  nor  courts  of  equity  can 
prevent  the  recovery  of  the  stipulated  sum.  Where  however 
a  large  sum  is  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  the  non- 
payment of  smaller  sums  at  a  particular  time,  no  agreement 
between  the  parties  can  so  far  alter  the  real  nature  of  the 
transaction  as  to  convert  this  sum  into  liquidated  damages. 
In  other  cases  the  distinction  between  a  penalty  and  liqui- 
dated damages  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  some  of  the 
decisions  on  this  head  are  not  easily  reconciled. 

The  third  class  of  cases,  those  in  which  the  interference 
of  a  court  of  ccpiity  is  necessary,  is  much  narrowed  by  the 
statute  H  &  9  Will.  III.,  c.  11,  s.  8,  under  which,  in  actions 
in  courts  (if  record  upon  any  bond  or  penal  sum  for  the  per- 
formance of  covenants  or  agreements  contained  in  any  in- 
deiiture,  deed,  or  writing,  the  plaintiff  is  required  to  state 
the  breaches  of  covenant  or  agreement  which  he  has  sus- 
tained, and  damages  are  to  be  assessed  accordingly.  If  the 
plaintiff  recover  in  the  action,  judgment  is  entered  up  for 
the  penally,  but  execution  issues  only  for  the  damages 
assessed  by  the  jury  upon  the  breaches  stated  and  proved, 
the  jud<;ment  remaining  as  a  security  against  future  breaches 
of  the  same  covenant  or  aj^eement,  or  of  other  covenants  or 
agreements  contained  in  the  same  instrument  and  protected 
by  the  same  penally.     [Bond;  Damages.] 


It  was  formerly  usual  to  insert  in  leases  a  stipulation  that 
if  the  rent  were  not  paid  on  the  day  on  which  it  became 
due,  a  small  sum  should  be  added  for  every  day  during 
which  it  remained  unpaid.  This  graduated  penalty  is  called 
a  nomine  poente,  and  the  landlord  may  distrain  [Distress] 
for  it.  A  nomine  poense  is  seldom  found  in  modern  leases, 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  being  considered  sufficiently 
protected  by  a  clause  usually  inserted,  enabling  the  laud- 
lord  to  make  the  lease  void  in  case  of  nou-paynient  of  rent 
or  breach  of  other  covenants. 

PENANCE  (in  Latin,  i\em7^/ta)  is  a  censure  or  punish- 
ment, enjoined  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  for  the  purgation 
or  correction  of  the  soul  of  an  offender,  in  consequence  of 
some  crime  of  spiritual  cognizance  committed  by  him.  Tlius 
a  person  convicted  of  adultery  or  incest  was  adjudged  to  do 
penance  in  the  church  or  market,  bare-legged  and  bare 
headed,  in  a  white  sheet :  and  was  required  to  make  a  public 
confession  of  his  crime,  and  to  express  his  contrition  in  a  pre 
scribed  form  of  words.  After  a  judgment  of  penance  has  been 
pronounced,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  may,  upon  application 
by  the  party,  take  off  the  penance,  and  exchange  the  spiritual 
censures  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  and  applied  to  pious 
uses.  This  exchange  is  called  a  commutation  for  penance ; 
and  the  money  agreed  or  enjoined  to  be  paid  upon  such  a 
commutation  may  be  sued  for  in  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

The  peine  forte  et  dure  imposed  upon  a  person  who  stands 
mute  on  his  trial  at  the  common  law  is  often  inaccurately 
termed  penance.    [Peine  Forte  bt  Dure.] 

PENANG,  PUIjO  (or  Island  of  Penang),  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  Strait  of 
Malacca.  These  possessions  consist  of  the  Island  of  Penang, 
province  Wellesley,  the  provinces  of  Tbnasserim,  Ma- 
lacca, and  SiNOAPORx.  The  three  latter  are  noticed  under 
separate  heads. 

llie  Island  of  Penang,  also  called  Prince  of  Wales*  Island, 
lies  between  5**  16' and  6*  3U'  N.  lat.,  and  between  100" 
and  100°  9'  E.  long.,  and  extends  from  south  to  north  about 
16  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  eight  miles,  which  gives 
a  surface  of  nearly  130  square  miles.  This  ijiland  consists  of 
a  mass  of  rocks,  which  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  tlie  sur- 
face, and  of  two  tracts  of  alluvial  soil,  which  extend  on  the 
eastern  and  western  side  of  the  rocks.  The  western  plain 
is  mostly  a  swamp,  and  nearly  uninhabited ;  but  the  eastern, 
which  on  an  average  is  two  miles  wide,  and  opposite  George 
Town  more  than  four,  is  at  present  well  cultivated  and 
populous.  The  highest  portion  of  the  mountains  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  island ;  where  Mount  Elveira,  or  Mount 
Macalister,  rises  to  the  elevation  of  2500  feet,  according  to 
an  estimate.  Farther  north  is  Flagstafi*  Hill,  which  is  2248 
feet  high,  according  to  measurement  The  hills  which  lie 
between  this  highest  range  and  the  eastern  plain  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  600  to  800  feet.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  lofty  trees,  except  their  summits,  which  are  naked  for 
about  200  or  300  feet  from  the  highest  point  downwards. 
Along  the  sea  are  swampy  tracts  covered  with  mangroves, 
and  contiguous  to  them  mud  banks  which  frequently 
change  their  position  and  extent.  From  the  belt  of  man- 
groves the  country  extends  in  gentle  undulations  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  and  has  an  indifferent  soil,  except  where  it  is 
interrupted  by  deeper  depressions  containing  an  alluvial 
soil  which  yields  good  crops  of  rice.  The  narrow  valleys 
which  extend  into  the  mountains  have  their  slopes  covered 
with  a  tolerably  fertile  but  varying  soil. 

The  province  Wellesley  lies  opposite  Pulo  Penang  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and' is  separated  from  the  island  by  a 
strait,  which  at  its  southern  extremity  is  nearly  10  miles 
wide,  but  grows  narrower  farther  northward ;  opposite  Fort 
Comwallis  it  is  hardly  two  miles  wide.  Province  Wellesley 
extends  from  b"*  W  to  b"*-  38'  N.  lat.,  and  lies  between  100** 
1 1'  and  lOO**  18'  E.  long.  It  extends  along  the  coast  about 
30  miles,  and  from  6  to  10  miles  inland.  On  the  cast  it 
borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Keddali,  or  Queda,  which  is 
dependent  on  Siam,  and  the  boundary  on  this  line  was 
regulated  in  1831.  The  northern  boundary-Une  is  formed 
by  the  river  Muda,  which  separates  it  from  Keddah,  and  on 
the  south  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Krean  from  the  state 
of  Perak.  The  area  is  estimated  at*  160  square  miles.  The 
mountain-ranges,   which    in  this    part    extend  over   the 

Greatest  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  [Malay  Pkninsijla], 
o  not  approach  so  near  the  &ea  as  to  enter  the  province, 
except  near  the  river  Juru  (5**  20'  N.  lat.),  where  one  of 
their  offsets  terminates  in  the  Moratajam,  a  hdl  1800  feet 
high,  the  western  alope  of  which  lies  within  the  Engliish 
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territory.  The  coast-line  exhibits  a  narrow  sandy  belt  of 
low  land  in  the  nortliurn  districts,  and  in  the  southern  a 
broad  mud  flat  Cdvered  with  man^ve-trecs  and  flooded  at 
hi|(h-watcr.  Behind  the  sandy  belt  and  mangroves  there 
are  extensive  alluvial  tracts  under  rice  cultivation,  alternat- 
ing with  centle  swells  of  light  soil  running  parallel  to  the 
coast.  About  four  or  five  miles  from  the  coast  there  are 
dry  alluvial  plains  which  stretch  south  and  north.  A  few 
liills  of  moderate  elevation  are  scattered  over  these  plains. 
The  soil  of  the  alluvial  plains  and  rice-grounds  is  su|>erior 
in  fertility  to  lands  of  the  same  classes  on  Penang,  but  that 
of  the  hills  is  much  the  same. 

/?iWr«. —There  are  no  permanent  streams  in  the  island 
of  Peuang,  but  several  rivers  traven^e  Wellesley  province 
fVom  east  to  west,  rising  in  the  elevated  mountain^  in  the 
state  of  Keddah.  These  rivers,  enumerated  from  north  to 
south,  are  Muda,  Pry,  Juru,  and  Krean.  All  these  rivers 
have  bars  at  their  mouths,  generally  with  seven  to  nine  feet 
water  on  them:  that  of  Pry  river  may  be  crossed  at  tlood- 
tide  by  vessels  of  300  tons  burden  at  least.  All  these  rivers 
«rc  navigable  for  moderate  sized  vessels  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  their  course  within  the  province.  Between  Muda 
•and  Pry  rivers  is  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  called  Qualla 
TuUoh,  which  forms  a  good  harbour  for  boats;  and  near  it 
is  an  extensive  village  of  the  same  name. 

Climate. — The  dry  and  wet  seasons  in  these  countries  are 

not  so  distinctly  marked  as  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

What  is  properly  callefl  the  rainy  season  is  limited  to  three 

months,  from  September  to  November,  but  showers,  and 

frequently  heavy  showers,  occur  in  all  the  other  months. 

Thus  rain  fell  almost  every  day  between  October,  1 780,  and 

June,  1790;  and  between  May,  1833,  and  April,  1834,  both 

included,  it  rained  115  days  on  Penang  plains,  1G6  days  on 

the  Flagstaff  Hill,  and  2'i8  diys  in  Province  Wellesley. 

Droughts  of  considerable  duration  occur  at  intervals  of  four 

or  five  years,  and  still  longer  droughts  at  longer  intervals. 

The  quantity  of  rain  from  May,  1833.  to  April,  1834,  both 

included,  on  Flagstaff  Hill  was  IIGG  inches,  on  Penang 

plains  G5'5  inches,  and  in  province  Welle:»ley  79  inches. 

The  heat  is  not  oppressive,  and  is  greatest  in  June  and  July. 

A  hot  wind  is  not  known  within  the  straits.    The  highest 

*temi>erature  in  George  Town  is  90**  and  the  lowest  70.^'' 

(Fahr.    The  mean  annual  temperature  on  Penang  Hill  is 

7l^  on  the  plain  79}",  of  the  mornings  76f',  from  mid-day 

to  4  o'clock  S3|p,  of  the  evenings  alter  sun-set  90°.    The 

average  monthly  range  of  the  thermometer  is  11**  and  the 

greatest  monthly  range  only  13^     The  northeni  half  of 

Wellesley  province  has  the  more  healthy  climate,  as  it 

'cnjoys  the  advantages  of  a  regular  change  of  sea  and  land 

•breezes.     The  rainy  season  is  considered  the  spring,  and 

•January,  February,  and  March  as  the  autumn ;  in  the  for- 

'Oier  period  the  rice  is  sown,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  bar- 

▼osfed. 

Production. — Penang  derives  its  importance  partly  from 
tbe  cultivation  of  spices.  Pep|)er  has  for  many  years  been 
the  object  of  an  ex*ensivo  cultivation,  but  the  low  prices  of 
thisxirticle  have  of  late  years  checked  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Previous  to  1807  the  average  annual  quantity 
was  nearly  four  millions  of  pounds,  but  it  decreased  rapidly, 
and  at  present  it  does  not  exceed  2000  peculs,  or  856,000 
pounds  weight.  It  has  be^^^n  replaced  by  the  cultivation  of 
ctove  and  nutmeg  trees.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  French  and  English  to  transplant  these  trees  from  the 
Moluccas  to  several  parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  India,  but 
none  of  these  attempts  seem  to  liave  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, except  those  made  at  Bencoolen  on  Sumatra  and 
on  the  Island  of  Penang,  and  this  branch  of  agriculture  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Captain  Low  in  1835  estimated  the 
number  of  nutmeg-trees  in  30  pla.ntationB,  at  80,000,  and 
he  says  that  about  45,000  of  them  were  bearing,  and  their 
annual  produce  was  13o,U00lbs. ;  the  number  of  clove-trees 
is  still  greater,  and  increasing.  The  mace  and  cloves 
grown  in  Penang  are  considered  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  preferable  to  those  ini)X)rte'.l  fromBanda  and  Amboyna, 
the  mace  being  more  substantial  and  llaky,  and  the  cloves 
more  full  and  richer  in  colour.  Tlie  nutmegs  also  are  > 
thought  not  to  be  inferior.  Sini*e  palm-oil  has  been  exten-  ; 
Kively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  in  England,  the 
plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees  have  greatly  increased,  and  oil 
is  made  by  the  Chinese  settlers  in  the  country  to  a  great 
extent ;  the  nuts  themselves  are  exported  to  Singapore,  the 
Tenasseriin  coast,  and  Raniroon.  The  sugar-cane  is  partially 
cultivated  uu  Pcnaug,  but  cxtcusiwly  in  Province  Wellesley, 


especially  in  the  central  and  southern  districts,  vhc?e  tb 
sugar  plantations  occupy  about  900  acres  of  land ;  tbf^Ht 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  settlers.  ThcM;  per/plt  i^ 
rultivate  three  different  plants,  from  which  \\ir\  mske  m- 
digo,  but  the  product  is  too  crude  fur  the  Eurupcas  marWt. 
The  leaves  of  a  plant,  called  nilum  b>-  the  Malays,  are 

sionally  exix)rted  inconsiderable  quantities  by  Arab 

who  use  them  as  stufling  for  mallressrs  and  pdli*«s; 
Siam  they  are  used  for  making  perfumery.  Tubicro. 
and  cotton  are  only  raised  for  consumption.  A  roniidcnW 
quantity  of  betel  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  ititc^ 
Keddah.  The  areca-nut,  whence  the  inland  dcnvcs  m 
name(Arcca-nut  Island),  is  not  much  attended  to  at  fnvii; 
though  its  cultivation  constituted  the  chief  ormpsxwa  d 
the  Malays,  who  first  occupied  the  island.  AH  ihe 
raised  on  tlie  east  coast  of  Sumalra  is  brought  to  Pi 
and  hence  exported  to  other  parts  of  Asia. 

Rice  and  Indian  corn  are  the  only  kinds  %»t  grain  enkitaifd 
Rice-land  in  Penang  yields  on  an  average  aboat  75  Ui 
but  in  Wellesley  Province  more  than  loO  fuld.  As  la^ 
corn  is  considered  by  the  Malays  far  inferior  to  tMWkimi, 
its  cultivation  is  not  extensive. '  The  plautaios  and  haiaiH 
are,  next  to  rice,  the  principal  objccta  of  aghcuJiBn^  ud 
in  times  of  scarcity  supply  in  some  measuiv  the  pbecJ 
grain.    Eight  varieties  are  raised. 

No  country  on  the  surface  of  the  elohe  poumn  a  pca'er 
variety  of  fruit-trees  than  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  (he  InLii 
Archipelago.  The  fruit-trees  which  are  culuvasaA  are  \U 
mangosteen.  durian,  jack-tree,  champadah,  a  specwa  of  jick 
rambei,  rambutan,  the  Siafn  mango,  the  egg  mango, inaekH^ 
jamboo  kling  and  jamboo  ayer  mawah,  num  num  iciuaman 
cauiitlora),  lime,  custard-apple,  mulberry,  piue*appl«.  ite 
grape,  am''  orange.  Many  other  fiuit-ttecs  are  fiHiad  a  a 
wild  state  n  the  forests  on  the  declivities  of  Moua:  Mmi- 
tajam,  ain'  '.heir  fruits  are  brought  to  the  t^^a,  C^u» 
Low  mentions  twenty«three  different  kind»  cf  fruit  bn«2^ 
from  the  skirts  of  Mount  Morati^jam  to  Ptonan;^. 

The  same  author  gives  a  list  of  128  different  kind*  d 
trees  met  with  in  the  forests  of  the  conntrT,and  applvaUr 
to  building  and  other  domestic  uses.  Boat-buiidiiis  »t 
favourite  occupation  with  the  Malaya,  and  they  bujJd  ioai 
boats.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  fruiii  of  Mveral  int%. 
both  for  burning  and  for  culinary  purpoaes.  Tbe  hsrk  U 
other  trees  is  used  for  tanninz  leather  and  for  fi*b-li;eL 
Tlie  India-rubber  tree  grows  along  the  western  boub^^n 
of  Province  Wellesley.  Dammer,  or  the  lesin  of  the  dia- 
mer-tree,  is  collected  and  used  for  paying  vesaeU.  M.*m.as 
dammer,  or  wood -oil,  is  the  sap  uf  another  tree,  an  J  in- 
ployed  in  careening  ships.  There  are  alM>  t wen iy-t«o  rcr^n 
of  ratans,  one  of  which  |)roduccs  dragon's  bkiod ;  and  i«u-« 
different  kinds  of  bamboos,  which  are  used  lor  daodU 
pur^Mses.  The  wood  or  bark  of  some  other  troci  is  d«c4  .s 
dyeing.  A  kind  of  cardamum  is  collected  in  the  Uimi* 
bevond  the  eastern  frontier,  and  exported  by  the  CbueK- 
))t^ides  the  native  vegetables,  which  are'nnmeroui  sr 
Chinese  cultivate  cabbages,  celery,  and  lettuce.  Pea*  lac 
carrots  thrive  well,  but  potatoes  have  not  succeeded.  Tkm 
are  however  many  varieties  of  sweet  potaio.  one  of  aba 
is  much  esteemed.  Yams,  both  red  and  white,  and  Frcaei 
beans,  are  extensively  grown. 

Buffaloes  and  cattle  are  rather  numerous.  Tlie  c 
reared  for  the  dairy,  the  cattle  for  slaughter  be        x 
imported  from  Keddah  and  I^itani.    Tlie  black  .         « 
most  prized,  both  for  draft  and  slaughter.   The  ani 
sumption  of  cattle  on  Penang  and  by  the  i     pping  ■       * 
3(10   head.     Al)out  400  buffaloes   are  slai      itcrad  ' 
Goats  and  sheep  do  not  abound,  but  a  gr      « 
are  reared  by  the  Chinese.     Poultry  is  pivutuuu  cm 
in  Province  Wellesley,  whence  upwanls  uf  1*20 
nually  sent  to  Penang.  A  great  number  of  ducks ;      n 
and  their  salted  eggs  form  an  article  uf  provisi     mi 
pralims  and  Chine»e  junks. 

Wild  animals  of  the  larger  size  are  found  ui       ' 
Province,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tiger.    '<     »" 
phants  are  sometimes  exported  to  Madraa,  and  used 
neighbouring  states  to  carry  the  tin  from  the  nines  *»  •* 
coast.    They  are  also  killed  bv  the  Mala)-«  for  the  ok^  ^ 
the  ivory.     The  rhinoceros  is  killed  for  its  hum  and  I 
There  are  two  s])ccics  of  wild  ox,  and  abundant  U^ 
hogs  and  deer,  es]K*cia1ly  in  the  forests  of  the  pra«inci&e^ 
alao  the  plandok,  a  hornless  deer  about  tbe  siae  U  a 
occurs  in  great  numbers.    There  are  alao  armal 
monkeys. 
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iifls  arc  found  in  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  have 
t  beauty.  The  caichinc;  and  preserving  of  the  skins 
I  the  feathers  on,  of  the  larger  kinds  of  kingfishers,  is  a 
itivc  employment  of  the  natives.  These  skins  are  ex- 
ed  to  China,  where  they  are  used  for  erahroidering 
ses.  The  other  birds  most  distinguished  by  the  beauty 
icir  feathers  are,  the  paj;ar,  which  has  a  brownish  crimson 
nagc,  and  is  rather  larger  than  a  moor-fowl ;  the  large 
ng,  or  Argus  pheasant,  and  the  smaller  sort,  which  has 
jack  spangled  with  eyes;  and  the  murragh,  or  the  pea- 
.,  which  lias  a  magnificent  plumage  of  a  light  golden 

enang  is  cheaply  and  plentifully  supplied  with  fish. 
ides  tlie  porpoise  and  skate,  Low  has  enumerated  fourteen 
;ies  of  fish  which  are  considered  as  poisonous  or  unwhole- 
e,  and  fifty  others  which  are  eaten.  A  small  species  of 
lie  frequents  the  strait  between  Penang  and  the  pro- 
!e  at  intervals.  Fish mg-stakes  afford  nearly  exclusive 
)loynicnt  to  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Malays.  There  are 
It een  species  of  crabs,  oysters,  and  other  shell-fish.  A 
Mes  of  sea-turtle,  the  ho2;-billed,  is  frequent  in  some 
'c>,  and  another  smaller  kind  in  the  rivers;  the  eggs  of 
1  species  are  eajrerly  sought  after 

Jold,  which  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Malay 
linsula,  docs  not  occur  within  Wellesley  Province.     Tin 
some  years  ago  discovered  to  exist  in  some  places,  but 
oo  sma.l  a  quantity  to  be  worked. 

nhnhilants  and  Population. — When  the  English  took 
?ession  of  Penang  Island  (1786),  they  found  only  a  few 
lay  families,  mostly  fishermen;  but  natives  from  the 
i^hbouring  countries,  as  well  as  Chinese,  and  Chuliahs 
n  liindusian,  Si)on  (locked  to  it,  and  the  population,  in 
J,  consisted  of  ten  dillerent  nations. 


I\>puIation  of  the  Island  of  Penang, 

"ixed : — 

Europeans  and  their  desccndents 

790 

Armenians 

21 

Malays     . 

16,435 

Achinese  (Sumatra) 

350 

Batlas  (Sumatra) 

561 

Chine^^e 

8,751 

Chuliahs 

7,886 

Beiigalese 

1,322 

Siamese  and  Burraans 

648 

Arabs          • 

142 

Parj^ees 

50 

Native  Christians 

708 

Caffres                    • 

180 

37,844 

'luctuatin<T: — 

Native  military  and  followers, 

ave- 

raj^ed  at 

• 

• 

700 

Convicts  (from  Ilindust; 

m) 

• 

1,263 

Itinerants 

• 

• 

400 

Total 


2,363 
40,207 


Vhen  the  British  acquirc<l  the  coast-line  called  Wellesley 
vince,  it  was  very  thinly  inhabited;  and  though  the 
ulation  {gradually  increased,  it  did  not  exceed  5000  in- 
.itants  in  isjl.  lUit  in  this  year  the  raja  of  Ligor  in- 
ed  the  nciizhhouring  state  of  Keddah,  and  took  posses- 
1  of  it  for  the  king  of  Siam.  Upon  this  a  great  part  of 
Malay  population  abandoned  Keddah,  put  themselves 
ler  the  protection  of  the  British,  and  settled  in  Wellesley 
.vince.  Li  1835  the  population  of  this  country  con- 
ed of — 


Malays  . 

42,500 

Chinese 

2,252 

Chuliahs 

549 

Ben;;aU'se 

579 

Siamese 

500 

Fluctuating 

500 

46,880 

Thus  the  po])ulation  of  this  province  has  doubled  nine- 
l  in    ntteen  years.     It  contains  293  persons  on  a  square 
e,  and  the  island  310  persons. 
P.  C,  No.  10b9 


George  Town  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island  of 
Penang,  where  it  projects  into  the  strait,  and  contains  a 
population  of  20,000,  mostly  Cliiuese.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  governor  of  the  British  possession  on  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce.  The 
harbour,  which  lies  on  the  south-east  of  the  town,  is  well 
sheltered,  and  may  be  entered  by  any  kind  of  vessels  from 
the  north ;  but  vessels  drawing  more  than  18  feet  of  water 
cannot  sail  through  the  strait  southward.  It  is  visited  by 
most  of  the  vessels  sailing  from  Hindustan  to  China,  and 
likewise  by  vessels  from  China,  Arabia,  and  Siam.  There 
are  sometimes  300  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Since  the  foun- 
dation of  Singapore,  it  has  ceased  to  receive  the  commercial 
productions  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  southern 
countries  of  the  Malay  Peninsula;  but  it  is  still  the  princi- 
pal place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaEtern  coast  of 
Sumatra  and  the  countries  north  of  Malacca  bring  their 
goods.  These  goods  consist  of  pepper,  benzoin,  camphor, 
gold-dust,  areca-nuts,  rice,  ratans,  sago,  brimstone,  tin,  arrack, 
sugar,  oil,  tobacco,  birds*-nests,  trcpang,  and  ivory.  In 
1825  the  value  of  the  exports  of  this  place  was  estimated 
to  amount  to  nearly  1.000,000/.,  and  probably  it  is  not  less  at 
present.  It  exports  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra  and 
the  Malay  countries  north  of  Malacca,  various  kinds  of 
piece-goods  from  England,  Bengal,  and  Coromandel ;  cotton, 
opium,  iron,  steel ;  European  coarse  blue,  red,  and  green 
cloth,  and  coarse  cutlery.  James  Town  is  a  small  but 
thriving  place,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
plain  of  Penang  Island,  in  a  very  fertile  district.  There  are 
no  towns  in  Wellesley  Province ;  but  in  the  northern  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated  districts,  in  some  places,  the 
higher  parts  of  the  low  ridges  are  covered  by  continual  rows 
of  houses  for  several  miles.  The  most  extensive  of  these 
villages  is  Pinaga. 

History, — Before  1786  the  island  and  province  belonged 
to  the  small  kingdom  of  Keddah.  In  the  war  between  tlie 
English  and  French,  which  terminated  in  1 783,  the  want  of  a 
good  harbour  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  was 
much  felt  by  the  British,  and  in  1786  they  became  desirous 
to  acquire  one  on  the  eastern  shores,  as  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel does  not  offer  such  a  place.  The  Island  of  Penang 
was  found  fit  for  that  pui*pose,  and  it  happened  to  be  the 
property  of  an  Englishman,  Capt  Franci  *  Light,  of  a  country 
ship,  who  had  received  it  from  the  king  of  Keddah  as  a 
marriage  portion  with  his  daughter.  Capt.  Light  tiansferred 
his  property  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  appointed 
first  governor  of  the  island.  It  was  at  the  same  time  agreed 
to  pay  6000  Spanish  dollars  annually  to  the  king  of  Keddah 
in  consideration  of  his  ceding  the  sovereignty  of  the  island. 
The  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  7th  July,  1786.  When 
the  harbour  began  to  be  frequented  by  numerous  vessels, 
great  inconvenience  and  frequently  loss  were  experienced, 
especially  by  the  native  merchants,  from  the  piratical  vessels 
which  infested  the  strait  and  took  refuge  in  the  rivers 
which  enter  the  sea  opposite  the  island.  The  Company 
was  accordingly  desirous  to  get  possession  of  this  coast  also, 
and  as  it  then  was  nearly  uninhabited,  the  object  was  at- 
tained by  increasing  the  annual  payment  to  the  king  of 
Keddah  to  10,000  Spanish  dollars.  This  country,  which 
then  contained  only  1500  inhabitants,  including  a  very  few 
Chinese,  was  then  termed  Point  Wellesley,  which,  not  being 
a  very  correct  designation  for  a  line  of  coast,  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  Province  Wellesley. 

(Crawfurd's  Journal  qf  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Siam 
and  CocJiin  China ;  Finlay son's  Account  of  the  Mission  to 
Siam  and  Hue ;  Ward's  Short  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of 
Palo  Penang,  in  'Asiatic  Researches.*  vol.  xviii. ;  and 
Capt.  Low's  Dissertation  on  the  Soil  arid  Agriculture 
of  Pulo  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley,  Singapore, 
1836.) 

PENATES  were  Roman  deities  who  were  supposed  to 
preside  over  families  and  houses.  Cicero  (De  Nat,  Deor., 
ii.  27)  derives  the  word  either  from  p<?«t/*,  *  food,'  or  penitus, 
'innermost;*  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  latter  ety- 
mology is  the  more  correct.  Wo  learn  from  Festus  {Penus) 
that  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  called  Penus, 
which  seems  to  be  connected  with  penates,  fienetrare,  and 
penetralia.  The  hearth  of  the  atrium  was  sacred  to  the 
Penates;  and  as  this  place  was  the  innermost  or  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  house,  it  was  called  the  Penetralia. 
There  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  a  kind  of  recess  in 
the  wall,  called  sacrorium,  in  which  the  images  of  the 
Penates  were  kept.     (Cic.  in  Verr.,  iv.  2 ;   Dig,,  i.,  tit  8, 
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s.  9.)    Every  master  of  a  family  was  the  priest  to  tho  Pe- 
Qates  of  hi<  own  house. 

It  is  a  mattur  uf  s  ane  (liHiculty  to  determine  who  the 
Penates  wero :  hut  thx-rc  is  no  reason  for  helieving  that  they 
were  tht»  sanie  in  every  family.  Some  writers  have  thought 
the  Lsires  and  Ponates  to  be  the  same,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  Lares  were  included  ainon{^  the  Penates.  Tho  Lares 
however  were  of  human  origin,  and  appear  to  have  been 
reQ;an1ed  by  the  Romans  as  tho  manes  of  their  ancestors 
[Lares];  while  amonpf  the  Penates  wo  find  mention  of  the 
superior  go<ls,  as  Vesta  and  Jupiter.     (Pectus,  a.  v.  Her- 

There  were  also  public  Penates,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  biMjn  broujzht  by  yKneas  from  Troy.  They  were  repre- 
sented as  two  youn<r  mon  with  spears  in  their  hands,  and 
the  temple  or  ehaiwl  in  which  they  were  worshipi)ed  was  not 
fur  from  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Dionys.,  i.  <ia ;  Cie.,  De 
Saf.  Dfor.,  ii.  'J7;  Li  v.,  xlv.  Ki.) 

The  modern  Genoese  retain  the  custom  of  keeping  house- 
hold gods  like  tlie  antient  Romans.  There  is  no  house 
without  its  Lararium,  and  the  Penates  are  conspicuous  in 
every  shop,  indeed  perhaps  mure  so  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Italy.     {Communicatinn  from  Genoa^  1839.) 

(llartung.  Die  lielisrion  drr  Romer,  p.  71-81.) 

PEN  cm  the  name  given  Xo  the  small  brushes  used  by 
artists,  whether  made  of  hoj;'s  bristles,  camel  hair,  fitch,  or 
sable.  The  larger  brushes  are  sometimes  set  in  a  tin  tube, 
and  the  smaller  in  quills  of  different  sizes.  The  hairs  of  a 
well- made  brush  should,  when  wetted,  terminate  in  a  fine 
pomt. 

The  well-known  black-lead  pencil  is  made  by  cutting 
*  Cuml)erland  lead,*  or  plumbago,  into  thin  plates  with  a 
saw,  and  a^^nin  into  strips  as  wide  as  the  plate  is  thick. 
These  strips  are  then  lai<l  in  a  groove  in  a  piece  of  cetlar, 
upon  which  is  ulued  another  and  thinner  piece:  the  whole 
is  afterwards  roiindod  by  a  plane  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
Pencils  are  commonly  marked  with  ceriain  letters  to  denote 
the  quality  of  the  lead,  us  II  for  hard,  B  for  black,  M  for 
medium,  and  so  on. 

Other  ))cncils  are  made  of  black  and  coloured  chalks  for 
drawing,  and  are  much  more  convenient  tluai  the  port- 
crayon. 

The  ever-pointed  pencil  is  an  instrument  so  simple  and 
50  well  known  as  to  ie<iuire  little  de>cription.  The  point, 
or  nozzle,  is  made  hollow  to  receive  a  small  c\lin<lrical  piece 
of  black-lead,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  which 
cannot  pass  through  tlie  \ower  end  without  some  little 
force.  Within  the  ca«e  is  ;i  screw  or  worm,  which,  if  the 
case  be  turned  round  by  one  liand  while  the  i>oint  of  the 
pencd  is  held  by  the  othtr,  causes  u  wire  or  mandril, 
about  the  same  size  as  tho  lead,  to  advance  or  retire. 
When  a  fresh  lead  is  i)ut  into  the  point,  the  ease  must  be 
turned  round  towards  the  left  until  the  mandril  is  drawn 
up  as  far  as  possible.  The  |)oint  containing  the  lead  is  then 
to  be  screwed  on  to  the  caNO ;  and  the  case  being  turned 
gently  to  the  right  hand,  tho  lead  must  be  forced  forward 
until  it  can  just  be  seen  at  the  point.  These  leads  are 
matle  of  different  degrees  and  sizes,  and  the  cases  are 
marked  accordingly.  The  leads  are  manufactured  in  the 
followint;  manner  : —After  the  plumbago  is  cut  into  square 
strips  of  ihc  same  diameter  as,  or  a  little  greater  than,  the 
load  re<juired,  they  are  pa>sed  successively  through  three 
ruby  hole^,  each  sinallor  than  the  preceding:.  Hy  this  means 
they  are  rendered  perfectly  round  and  smooth,  so  as  to  offer 
no  im)>ediment  to  the  working  of  the  pencil.  Most  cases  are 
made  with  a  reservoir  at  the  top,  in  which  u  supply  of  five 
or  si\  leads  nriy  be  carried. 

PENC'IU  a  term  of  optics,  and  sometimes  of  geometry. 
A  pencil  of  lays  is  a  collection  of  vays  which  converge  to 
or  diverge  from  the  same  point ;  and  a  pencil  of  lines  is  a 
numlK^r  ot  lnus  uhiih  nu'et  in  one  point. 

PENUENM.S  CASTLK.     [Falmoi  th.] 

PKNOENT,  «ir  PKND.XNT,  in  (iothic  architorture,  an 
ornuui«'n:a[  ma.v;  of  .^^llK•,  hang.nLT down  tr  descending  from 
the  iuter-ectii'iisiifa  i;niined  vaulting.  Pendents,  no  doubt, 
originated  in  bos>e<.  of  which  they  may  be  con>idercd  an 
enlargement,  and  may  Ik*  di?Ncribed  a*i  being  of  a  corbel  or 
bracket  >h.i{  e.  They  are  ulnio>t  peculiar  to  tiie  later  tlurid 
English  or  Tudor  >t)  le,  in  r(x>t*«)  of  lan-wurk  tracery,  of  which 
they  are  lnghlv  bi-autit'ul  features,  admitting  of  i;reat  va- 
iieiv  <if  di'Mgii.  'I  hi'  riMifs  of  King%  (.'oi'.ege  Chapel.  Cam- 
bridge, St.  (Jeor-je's,  WiinK'W,  and  Henry  VIl.'s  Chapel 
aro  Uno  example^  uf  the  elTcct  of  puudcnt:?.    Carved  pua- 


dcntfl  of  a  difTerent  kinil  ^ere  frcqaenlljr  enploTcd  for  tW 
enrichment  of  timber-roof:*,  but  are  not  iimtUrlt  ipflvl 
being  suspended,  not  from  the  centre  of  the  roof,  bai  at  i^ 
extremities  of  tho  hammer- beam t,  from  which  ihe  nbttf 
woofl-work  forming  the  arches  of  the  rouf  spnn;.  Of  tkfl 
kind  is  the  roof  of  the  hall  of  Eltham  Palace. 

PENDENTIVE,  though  often    inaccurmleir   nicd  m 
synonymous  with  pendent,  has  quite  a  different  mtuktn,  d 
which  however  hardly  any  explanation  is  to  be  net  vnUi  a 
any  English  architectural  works,  nor  is  it  indeed  tcit  mt 
to  describe  tho  thing  itself  intelligibly  wiihoat  \ht%ti  lif 
drawings.     Strictly  speaking,  pcndentivcs  arc  the  «{«»ii«h 
or  triangular   spaces  between  tho  arches  or  arch-lwdu 
walls,  as  tho  case  may  be,  supporting  a  dome,  which  m  fH- 
tinued  down  to  the  springing  of  sucli  arches ;  coDscrjun'tf. 
where  the  dome  rises  fVoni  the  cornice  of  a  cylinder  of  dit 
same  diameter  (as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome)',  there  irv  r» 
pendentives,  although  there  may  liappen  to  bearrhes  la  the 
cylindrical  or  polygonal  circumference  beneath  the  romiet 
In  such  case  the  spandrels,  or  spaces  between  ibearehti 
arc  very  improperly  called  pendentives.   notvithstisdxz* 
that  they  sometimes  are  so,  pendentives  beins  tboie  po^ 
tions  of  the  inner  surface  of  a  dome  where  the  utter  a  » 
tcrscctcd  by  vertical  planes,  whether  prodocedbr  loidf  or 
solids.    Tlie  dome  of  the  hall  or  principal  office  of  C&e  IjoB' 
don  and  Westminster  bank  is  a  pendent  ire  one 

PE'NDULUM,  Clock  ojid  Campensaied.    Ihc  msible 
equality  of  the  oscillations  of  a  weight  snsfCBM  Vt  & 
string  or  wire  was  first  applied  as  a  rcgnlainrto  a  cfscft 
by  Huyghens  about  1657.    The  sucressive  itnpmvraeflii 
in   the  escapement,  which    sustaiiui  the    moCioB  cf  tkt 
pendulum   and  records  its  vibrations,  and    thow  ia  ik 
pendulum    itself,  which   secure  a  perfect  eqnahtr  in  tkt 
duration  of   each   oscillatk)n,    have   finallv  prodii.'ed  tat 
astronomical  clock,  the  most  accurate  machine  «h:  h  xua 
has  hitherto  constructed,  and  one  of  the  most  essrDt:iI  a- 
struments  in  a  modern  obsen'atoiy.  For  the  constmct^i  of  i 
clock  and  of  its  escapement,  sec  Horologt.    VTc  *^ 
sup|X)se  that  the  dead-beat,  or  Graham's  escapement.  3  lu: 
adopted,  as  it  is  undoubtodly  the  best  of  those  vet  diKorc-ei 
The  pendulum  attached  to  ordinary  clocks  requires  no  ce 
scriptii)n.    The  way  in  which  motion  is  commniNcsfei  t:  il 
is  as  follows: — ^Tlie  pallets  PQ  [*  Dead-Beat  Escanrmcot.' 
Horology,  p.  3U'i]  nave  motion  on  an  arbor  vhwL  pi^Mi 
through  ;?,   and  has  its  pivots   resting  >n  holes  m  ib.*.* 
clock-frame.     A  slender  bar  or  wire,  Aled  the  erulc\  a 
attached  to  this  arbor,  and  a  notched  piece  projecting  c«v 
wards  and  backwanls  from  the  crutch  clatpa  the  rod  uf  Ui« 
pendulum.    The  pendulum  is  hung  from  ■  cork  at  i^i 
back  of  the  frame,  and  moves  with  the  crutch.    The  claiy 
of  the  pendulum  by  the  crutch  should  neither  be  vcn  cIm 
nor  very  loose,  and  the  axis  of  motion  of  tho  fmkdm 
should  be  exactly  in  the  continuation  of  the  artor  of  tk 
crutch.     The  clock-frame  itself  must  be  irmH  ftied«k* 
any  shake  or  looseness  of  the  support  of  the  pendBlaM  nl 
alter  its  time  of  oscillation :    the  t)ob  shooM  be  hsai t,  the 
arc  of  vibration  small ;   and  when  good  perfonnanec  a  R- 

?uired,  the  rod  should  be  of  deal,  well  varnished  srpl'^ 
ron-wire  makes  the  next  best  rod,  and  brass  the  ««hl 
Whenever  a  brass  rod  is  used  for  an  ordinar}'  dock  ps^ 
lum,  the  maker  is  not  master  of  his  cran»  or  thinks  litlkrf 
his  customer's  knowledge.  The  errors  arising  from  cha^a 
of  temperature  when  deal,  steel-wire,  and  brass  are  mtd. 
are  as  1,  .1,  and  5.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  thtf  al- 
leys the  deal  rod  pendulum  be  coated  over,  so  as  to  btnip^ 
vious  to  moisture,  it  will  be  liable  to  small  crrars  amof 
from  that  cause.  A  range  of  50^  will  not  alter  the  nle«fa 
clock  with  a  white  deal  pendulum  more  than  5*  a  dsf,  • 
Capt.  Kater's  value  of  the  expansion  of  deal  be  conecL 

In  a  well-made  clock,  the  error  arising  from  expanuoaiv 

temperature  is  the  most  considerable,  and  is  that  which  atfc 

be  iruarded  against.    Before  explaining  mon  aenuaieisi 

co>ily  contrivances,  it  will  be  well  to  point  oat  one  raedB- 

inended  by  Mr.  Francis  Daily.     {Mem.  Astrom.  Soc^^ti'*- 

p.  3^1.)    Take  a  cylinder  of  lead  about  14  incbci  lo 

,  pierced  through  its  axis,  as  a  bead,  with  a  hoWlBrce«- 

,  to  admit  freely  the  nxl  of  a  wooden  pendulum.  TlEisbi     * 

.  cylin  ler  re>ts  on  a  nut   which  works  on  a  soew 

'  continuation  of  the  rod  below.    The  rod  itaelC 

!  centre  of  motion  to  the  nut,  will  l>c  about  4S'Q       « 

I  it  i^  easier  to  cut  the  c)linder  shorter  than  to  m 

and  as  the  expansion  of  the  spring  is  not  a^* 

thut  of  the  wood  is  somewhat  uacertain,  it  y 
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nuke  theleadimcyUnderaninchlonKerfornfirittri*];  bat 
even  ifllie  pendulum  should  turn  out  lo  bauni^  campen- 
•alfd.  an  s'lditiiiiial  ring  of  lead  may  be  added,  above  or 
In; low,  of  tlic;  thickiies*  rc-quired.  A  lenticular  form  maj' 
be  ai'i^i'  '■>  'lie  Hfiijbt.  provided  ilia  proper  length  be  pre- 
serwd,  anil  this  will  be  an  improfemfint,  as  it  diminishps 
tlie  loii'iuiice  of  the  air,  niid  the  error  which  arises  from 
lliu  iiierliii  uf  the  air  carried  by  the  (leoduluDi. 

To  llii^  bust  docks,  either  Ibe  endiroii  pendulum  of  Har- 
risiin  is  npphed  (whieh  uas  onre  chicdy  uted  in  England, 
a'lil  IS  still  m  repute  abroad),  or  ihe  mercurial  pendulum  of 
Gnliaiu,  which  la  now  employed  by  most  makers  in  this 
cuuiiiry. 


-«»>• 


The  above  fiijure  is  not  exactly  Ihe  pendulam  M  COmnosBd  , 

by  Iliiriiion,  liul  accordinK  lo  his  principle.  The  iteel  rods 
1  and  3  are  pinned  inio  two  brass  cross-piec«s.  An,  BA.  The 
title  rod*  3  and  4  arc  pinned  below  into  Bft,  and  carry  a  cross- 
piece  above,  inlo  which  the  steel  rod  3  is  pinned.  Rod  3 
passes  /rre/y  through  a  round  hole  in  Bb  (this  is  shown  by 
dotted  lines),  and  is  tapped  into  a  screw  below;  Ihe  bob 
rests  upon  Ihe  nut,  which  works  on  the  screw.  The  steel 
rods  1  and  o  t\|iand  downwards,  the  sine  rods  2  and  4  ex- 
pand upwards,  and  ihc  steel  rod  3  downwards ;  and  it  is 
possible  so  lo  adjust  their  lengths  (Iho  expansion  of  sine 
being  mnrc  ihaii  double  ihat  of  steel)  that  the  effect*  of 
the  c!t(iansioiL  downwards  and  upwards  shall  have  no  effect 
on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  or  lime  of  oscillation. 

H;iriisun  used  bras^i  instead  of  zinc  for  the  upward  ex- 
pansion :  and  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  compensation,  was 
forced  lo  use  four  more  rods,  a  second  pair  of  brass  to  ex- 
pand upward*.  nudani>lhet  pair  of  stpel  to  expand  downwards: 
nineiniill.  The  foreign  artists  use  zinc,  which  requiretonly 
Ave  b^irs,  leas  workmanship,  and  only  one  nice  fitting.  Zinc 
is  objeclioimblu  as  being  a  weak  metal,  and  it  is  said  by  some 
persons  to  exiiaiid  by  jumps,  which  seems  not  very  probable 
unless  much  cxpo^d.  The  great  objection  lo  the  gridiron  pen- 
dulum iiiliatlheostrononier.if  he  be  no  workman,  must  rely 
upon  the  arlist  for  perfect  compensation  (and  this  is  perhaps 
never  achieved);  atid  aj-ain,  if  from  rust  or  bad  Biting  the 
slipping  parts  should  bind,  the  action  will  necessarily  be 
by  bounils  and  irregular.  After  the  clock-maker  has  done 
bis  best,  a  year's  experience  will  point  out  the  error  in  the 
compensation,  which  ran  bo  easily  remedied,  if  the  fault  be 
over-corn  pen  sal  ion,  bv  cutting  the  line  rods  shorter.  All 
Ibc  rixe<l  pans  shoLilil  then  be  secured  as  (Irmly  as  passible 
bv  steady  pins,  as  anv  allempi  to  rusene  a  power  of  further 
•^justment  would  be  loo  dciirly  purchased  by  a  ricketty 
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frame.  One  or  two  flat  brass  horifontal  band*  ore  attached 
to  1  and  S  to  keep  the  sine  rods  m  their  places,  Theso 
baodsshoiildnot  squeeze  Ihe  line,  and  but  just  puwawaiiist 
them  with  llie  spring  of  the  metal.  (Harrison  is  said,  by 
Short  (/Kii  Trattt.,  vol.  47,  p.  il7j,  to  have  invenlvd  his 
pendulum  about  1726.) 

In  Graham'ipendulum,  agtass  jar, 
partly  (tiled  with  mercury,  is  tup- 
parted  in  a  sort  of  sieel  sliirup.  The 
pendulum  rod  passes  through  tho  lop 
of  tho  stirrup,  and  is  held  by  a  nut 
and  adjusting  serew  at  D.  The 
height  of  the  meicury  in  the  jar  is 
about  67  inches;  but  this  will  vary 
somewhat  with  the  diameter  of  the 
jar,  Ihe  substance  of  the  rod  and 
frame,  and  perhaps  the  variable  ex- 
pansion of  the  steel  rod.  Tlieoompen- 
sation  can  be  altered,  and  Bnally  per- 
fealed,  by  the  astronomer.  This 
quality,  and  the  absence  of  any  nice 
tltting  or  slipping  parts,  give  Gra- 
ham'a  construction  a  very  decided  su 
periority  over  Harrison's,  especiaUy 
for  a  clock  which  is  nut  to  be 
moved  from  place  la  place.  These 
mereurial  pendulums  are  generally 
constructed  in  a  more  expensive  man- 


and  the   base  and   top  of  the 
stirrup  of  brass.      Mr.   Baily,  in  his 
valuable  memoir   above  referred  lo, 
very    justly   recommends    ihaC    the 
thread  of  the  rejjulatiog  screw  should 
be  deeper  and  coarser  than  it  is  usu- 
ally made,  and  be  tapped  on  a  stouter 
cylinder.     Graham's  pendulum  is  de- 
scribed  by   himself.      (Phil.   Trant.,  ■  u 
vol.  34,  D.  4(t.)     It  was  invented  in              " 
1722.     There  are  many  ways  of  com- 
pensating a  pendulum  for  the  elfecU 
of  Umperature,  some  of  which  ara 
very  ingenious,  and  others  very  simple. 
Those  above  described  will  suflica  for                      U  U 
an  explanation  of  the  principle;  they                      I 
ara  Ihe  most  usual,  the  ma*t  easy  of                      ' 

operation. 

If  an  escapement  could  ha  contrived  which  gave  its  im- 
pulse to  the  pendulum  at  the  middle  point  of  its  vibration, 
and  was  wholly  dttaehed  from  it  at  all  other  times,  such  an 
escapement  would  be  perfect ;  and  escapemenia  aro  almost 
to  be  considered  good  or  bad  as  they  approach  this  charac- 
ter. But  in  those  which  at  present  exist,  time  and  dirt  and 
thickening  of  the  oil  not  only  affect  the  amount  of  the  im- 
pulse, which  is  eomparaliveW  of  slight  moment,  but  the 
continuing  action  of  the  teeth  on  the  pallets  is  also  irregu- 
lar. The  space  through  which  Ihe  pendulum  swings,  or 
are  of  vibration,  is  thus  liable  to  variation,  which  again 
produce*  a  chan^  in  the  lime  in  which  each  oscillation  is 
performed,  that  is,  if  the  pendulum  be  supposed  to  oscillato 
round  a  Bxed  axis.  This  inequality  was  more  apparent  in 
the  early  clocks,  where  the  pendulum  was  light  and  the  arc 
of  vibration  very  large,  than  in  those  of  modern  conslruo- 
tion,  where  Ihe  pendulum  is  heavy  and  the  arc  small.  Huy- 
ghens  proposed  a  most  ingenious  remedy,  viK.  that  the  upper 
partof  the  pendulum,  which  he  made  of  two  parallel  strings, 
should  wrap  and  unwrap  on  two  cheeks,  which,  being  sliaped 
OS  cycloids,  caused  the  bob  Itself  to  describe  a  cycloid.  Now 
it  is  a  properly  of  Ibis  curve  that  all  arcs  are  described  in 
the  same  lime,  so  that  Huygbens's  conslruclion  was  * 
perfect  remedy  of  the  error  mentioned.  It  is  said  by  all 
later  writers  on  the  subject  Ihat  the  remedy  is  worse  then 
the  disease ;  and  it  is  possible  enough  that  something  like 
slicking  between  the  aexible  top  and  Ihe  cycloidal  check 
may  lake  place  at  the  critical  point,  i.e.  just  when  the  pen- 
dulum has  arrived  at  Ihe  end  of  ils  swing,  and  is  pausing 
for  its  return;  and  that  there  may  be  a  ditHculiy  in 
making  and  setting  the  cheeks  so  truly  as  to  act  oti 
the  pendulum  in  every  pari  of  its  swin^.  A  second 
objection  alleged  against  Huygbens's  cheeks — that,  as 
the  p«ndulHm   cannot  be  contidered  lo  be  a  heavy  paint 
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lUBpendcd  by  a  rod  without  i^eight,  the  centre  of  oscillation 
•hitts  downtvards  as  the  flexible  portion  of  the  top  wraps  on 
tb«>  cheek — might  be  easily  got  over  by  making  the  cheeks 
not  truly  cycloidaUbutof  such  a  form  that  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation of  the  compound  pendulum  shall  oscillate  in  a  cycloid, 
which  would  be  easy  enough  when  the  form  of  the  pendu- 
lum was  given.  In  truth  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  spe- 
culation in  astronomical  clocks,  for  there  is  a  much  easier 
way  of  producing  sensible  i!*ochronism  in  them,  which  we 
will  describe;  but  we  suspect  that  the  cycloidal  cheeks 
might  Btdl  be  used  advantageously  in  clucks  which  re- 
semble Huyghens*s,  as  the  Dulch  clocks  which  are  in  com- 
mon use. 

Instead  of  suspending  the  pendulum  by  a  perfectly  flexible 
string,  or  on  a  knife-edge,  when  the  motion  must  be  in  a 
circle,  the  top  of  the  rod  ends  in  a  flat  spring.  (See  the  fore- 
going figures,  where  the  spring  is  seen  in  front,  like  a  fine 
line,  at  the  top  of  each  pendulum.)  This  produces  two 
eflfects  upon  the  time  of  oscillation :  first,  by  retarding  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  in  its  rise  and  accelerating 
its  fall,  the  spring  shortens  the  time  of  vibration,  and  the 
more  the  stronger  it  is;  but  as  its  action  at  each  point  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  degree  in  whi<;h  it  is  bent,  that 
IS,  as  the  arc  of  vibration  reckoned  from  the  position  of  rest, 
this  action  will  have  no  tendency  to  alter  the  isochronism  of 
unequal  arcs.  The  bending  of  the  spring  has  however  a 
second  effect,  that  of  causing  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  to 
describe  a  curve  which  is  not  circular,  but  which  falls  within 
a  circle ;  and  this,  by  proportioning  the  strength  of  the 
spiing  to  the  weight  of  the  pendulum,  may  be  made  to  ap- 
proach to  Huyghens's  cycloid,  or  to  that  modification  of  it 
which  we  have  described.  It  is  possible  to  select  a  spring 
of  such  strength  as  shall  completely  satisfy  this  condition, 
at  least  within  the  necessary  limits,  that  is,  for  such  varia- 
tions in  the  moving  power  as  arise  from  dirt,  thickened  oil, 
and  wear  in  the  works. 

Mr.  Frodsham  has  lately  published  the  results  qf  expe- 
rimefits  on  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  with  different  sus- 
pending sfirings,  which  are  deserving  of  attention.  He 
found  that  a  spring  of  a  particular  strength  rendered  the 
oscillations  of  a  pendulum  of  a  certain  weight  isochronous, 
and  that  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  spring 
did  not  afiect  this  quality  of  isochronism.  This  we  should 
explain  by  supposing  the  lower  part  of  tho  spring  not  to 
have  acted  when  it  was  longest,  but  to  have  always 
preserved  its  rectilinear  form.  In  no  case  docs  Mr.  Frod- 
sham seem  to  have  found  a  spring  which  caused  the  clock 
to  gain  in  the  larger  arcs,  which,  on  the  information  of 
other  makers,  and  on  theoretical  grounds,  we  consider  pos- 
sible. With  a  spring  stiffer  than  that  which  was  isochro- 
nous, Mr.  Frodsham  found  that  using  as  effective  lengths 
0*97,  0*G6,  and  O'oO  of  an  inch,  the  change  of  rate  produced 
by  using  4lb.  loz.  as  the  weight,  instead  of  2lb.  *2oz.,  was 
to  give  the  cloc^k  a  losing  rate  of  3' 7*,  2'G*,  and  3*5*  respec- 
tively. The  law  is  not  apparent,  and  it  would  seem 
that,  even  with  this  spring,  shortening  the  spring  had  no 
sensible  effect.  Another  remark  of  Mr.  Frodsliam's.  which 
IS  very  valuable  if  it  is  confirmed  by  extended  trials,  is, 
that  the  spring  which  produces  isochronism  is  also  tho 
spring  with  which  the  pendulum,  unattached  to  any  clock, 
will  keep  up  its  motion  ft>r  the  longest  time.  It  seems  to 
us  probable  that  this  latter  quality  will  belong  to  tho 
weakest  spring  which  pre^^erves  its  full  elasticity  under 
the  pull  of  the  bob;  for  if  the  elasticity  were  perfect, 
tho  only  cause  of  loss  of  motion  would  bo  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  which  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  the 
cfTcct  of  the  spring.  However  this  mav  be,  the  subject  is 
well  worth  further  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the 
care  bestowed  by  Mr.  Frodsham,  it  is  difficult  to  conduct 
inquiries  of  buch  nicety  with  an  uncomi)ensated  pendulum. 
It  will  also  be  necessar>-,  as  we  shall  now  point  out,  to  attend 
to  the  stale  of  the  barometer  when  the  experiments  are  in 
progress.  For  whiyi  the  effect  of  the  air  upon  the  time  of 
o^.ilaiion  of  a  pendulum  is  examined,  il  will  be  found 
that  the  resistivicc  of  the  air  has  no  inthicnce  except  the 
indirect  one  of  shortenini;  the  arc  of  vibration,  that  is.  of 
tending  to  make  the  clock  gain,  if  the  bob  move  in  a  circu-  ' 
lar  arc.  The  buoyancy  of  tlie  air  acts  more  immediately,  for 
it  diminishes  \\\q  weight  of  ihe])endulum,  and  leaves  the  in- 
ertia unaltered,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  accelerating 
force.  Hence  a  greater  density  in  the  air  acts  as  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  forces  of  gravity,  i.e,  makes  the  clock  go  slower. 
The  effect  is  greater  indeed  than  was  at  one  time  antici- 


pated ;  for,  as  was  remarked  by  Du  Bust  fifty  ywn  t^s, 
as  has  been  recently  shown  by  BeiseU  the  pendulva 
bo  considered  to  include  in  its  inertia  a  small 

air  which  is  involved  in  it  or  accompanies  it  m  its 

(See  a  very  elaborate  and  valuable  memoir  by  Mr.  Bs^t, 
'On  the  Correction  of  a  Pendulum  for  the  Rcductna  it  a 
Vacuum,'  Hiil.  Trans.,  1832.  p.  3119.)    This  latter  portaerf 
the  effect  of  the  air  depends  on  the  furm  of  ihe  pcniilsa, 
and  possibly  may  even  be  affected  by  the  polish  of  its  ht 
face.     Now  the  density  of  the  air  is  proportional  ifrfid% 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  shown   by  the  hsi^ 
meter,  and  inversely  to  the  temperature,  which  is  katei 
from  the  thermometer.    The  latter  portion  mii^hc  bt 
tically  included  in  the  general  compensation  (ur  U 
ture,  but  the  former  requires  either  a  specific  and  |_^ 
compensation,  or  may  be  determined  as  a  residual  qnaiM, 
and  tabulated  for  each  clock  with  the  mean  heifiil  if  ih 
barometer  for  the  period  required.    There  is  an  uiTaAnt 
tion  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  JUtm% 
transit  clock  at  tho  Arroagn  obser^'atory,  in  iha  MewLAsL 
Soe.,  vol.  v.,  p.  125.    The  author.  Dr.  Rubinion,  hnhm 
that  the  variations  of  a  clock   from  a  constant  isle  sm 
expressed  by  the  sum  of  two  terms,  one  dependiaf  m  Ik 
temperature,  the  other  on  the  pressure  of  the  aiMpAot 
shown  by  the  barometer.    The  isochronism  of  ikt  ^pnai 
is  supposed,  or  that  the  effect  of  any  change  is  ibe  aic  de- 
pending on  the  above  two  causes  is  already  opresHd  ia  Iks 
terms.    When  the  error  in  the  oompensatioB  far  tnBpt» 
ture  is  determined,  this  can  readily  be  rectified  hjf  slicnsy 
the  quantity  of  mercury  in  the  jar.  The  eompcnntioa  far  tb 
variation  of  atmospheric  pressure  was  made  by  sltvha| 
small  barometers  to  tho  pendulum   rod,   hot  we  bcbm 
this  ingenious  idea  was  not  attended  with  any  practkal  V^ 
nefit.     It  would  perhaps  bo  possible  so  to  balaaetsoairf 
these  contending  principles  as  to  obtain  a  perlbfBssa 
nearly  perfect;  thus  an  arc  of  vibration  might  he  seleHsd  a 
which  the  increased  density  of  the  air,  bj  redociDi?  the  as 
might  accelerate  the  time  of  an  oscillation  as  much  uiki 
increased  buoyancy  and  inertia  would  retard  it,  or  so  n«rif 
so,  that  tho  remaining  difference  might  be  complelcly  mh 
nihilated  by  a  proper  selection  of  the  penduloB  sprim. 
But  even  if  this  should  bo  effected,  and  we  see  ao elei»'k 
to  it  except  the  time  and  trouble  it  wonid  reniic^  any 
change  of  the  moving  power,  or  of  the  actioa  of  the  cseape- 
ment,  would  alter  the  arc  and  derange  the  eqmhbham.  .\s 
the  effect  of  time  is  generally  to  pnnuee  a  ftUiag  off  ia  tai 
arc,  a  small  addition  to  the  clock  weight  might  be  msfa 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bring  back  the  pendnlna  is  n 
primitive  arc,  until  the  clock  is  cleaned,  and  its  setioB  re- 
stored that  way.    We  shall  conclude  this  long  dnqaiulaB 
(which  we  pniposo  for  consideration  until  decisive  csfai- 
ments  are  made)  by  a  piece  of  advice  which  we  caa  er- 
rant.    Where  the  clock  is  much  expoaed  to  variaiJaMW 
temperature,  enclose  it  in  a  second  covering  er  chwfft  Ika 
will  protect  it  from  injury,  and  moreoTer  will  vtryaadi 
regularise  the  rude  transitions  of  temperature  lo  wfcid 
clocks  are  in  this  climate  liable.    It  is  not  imprahabis  ite 
the  parts  of  a  clock,  and  of  its  pendulum^  if  much  aamsL 
may  take  their  temperature  at  different  tiiBas»  wSiwi 
tho  compensating  principle  is  not  brought  into  actim^Wl 
must  act  irregularly. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  a  clock,  to  go  steadily,  i 
be  securely  fi.\ed.    llie  common  modie  is  to  &stcn  the 

by  strong  bolts,  under  the  rising  board  and  s^gak  ai 

as  low  as  the  pendulum  bob,  to  a  stone  pillar  or  ihn^ 
a  wall.  The  pendulum  is  generally  auapaaded  tnm  s 
cock  on  the  back  of  tho  frame,  but  it  may  be  sofftftsi 
on  a  triangle  standing  on  the  risinjg  board,  or  even  hm 
the  back  of  the  case,  but  there  is  then  a  fear  that  tkr  na 
of  motion  may  not  bo  in  the  axis  of  the  pallets^  or  ■ 
keep  so.  The  clock  being  fixc^  the  firat  step  is  to 
into  beat,  i.e.  to  make  the  bests  follow  at  equal  i 
The  clock-maker  does  this  in  common  clocka  by 
tho  crutch,  but  when  the  discrepancy  ia  not  grea^ 
may  produce  the  desired  equality  by  tilling  the  ft^B  s 
little ;  in  table  clc  3ks  there  arc  generally  footsciows  far  lb 
purpose,  or  if  not,  the  feet  may  bo  propped  hf  tmm  d 
wood,  card,  &c.  In  astronomical  clocks^  the  aoglev^ 
the  crutch  makes  with  the  pallets  admits  of  a  smsDid- 
justment  bv  two  screws,  which  act  on  oppo  ^ 

crutch,  and  the  operation  is  performed  as  &       *•- 
the  beats  nearly  correct  by  ear,  and  by  touclu       ;he 
note  which  screw  belongs  to  tho  longw  |         Tl 
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oftly  deadening  the  pendulum  as  it  rises,  make  it  just  not 
scape  on  one  side.  By  very  gentle  pushes  cause  it  to  es- 
ape  on  thai  side,  and  see  whether  it  escapes  on  the  other ; 
f  it  does  not,  one  screw  must  be  screwed  up  and  the  other 
eleased.  After  a  few  trials  and  errors  it  will  be  found  that 
vhen  the  pendulum  just  escapes  on  either  side,  it  will  just 
rscape  on  the  other,  and  if  there  be  a  very  small  inequality 
udeed,  a  little  tightening  of  one  of  the  crutch  screws  will 
complete  the  adjustment.  The  pendulum  should  then  be 
irouc^ht  to  rest,  and  the  zero  of  the  plate  on  which  the  arc 
if  vibration  is  read  off,  be  fixed  just  behind  the  pointer  of 
he  pendulum,  shown  at  C. 

To  bring  a  clock  to  time,  first  make  it  nearly  right  by  the 
idjusting  screw  D,  but  let  it  have  a  losing  rate,  which  must 
)e  determined  by  observation  after  the  interval  of  one  or 
nore  days.  Suppose  it  is  losing  3»  a  day.  Put  a  weight, 
¥hich  has  been  carefully  ascertained,  say  200  grains,  upon 
he  plate  which  covers  the  jar  (E  e  in  the  mercurial  pendu- 
uin,  in  the  gridiron  pendulum  anywhere  near  B6),  and  find 
he  fresh  rate  of  the  clock  by  observation.  Let  it  now  gain 
I  OS  a  day.  Then,  as  200  grains  cause  a  gain  of  13*  a  day, 
15'4  grains  will  alter  it  1»  per  day,  and  replacing  the  200 
grains  with  a  weight  of  46*2  grains  will  bring  the  clock  to 
:ime.  In  an  observatory  it  is  always  desirable  that  a  clock 
should  have  a  small  losing  rate,  and  be  slow  rather  than 
fast  (the  corrections  for  clock  error  and  clock  rate  are  then 
idditive),  so  that  it  would  be  belter  to  add  a  smaller  weight 
hail  46  grains ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  more  safe  to  destroy 
:he  rate  by  two  operations,  especially  if  the  preceding  rates 
tvcie  not  very  carefully  determined. 

The  final  adjustment  of  the  compensation  can  be  best  ac- 
complished when  the  clock  has  gone  several  months,  and 
ivhon  the  gain  or  loss  in  two  of  the  warmest  months  in  the 
year  is  compuicd  with  the  gain  or  loss  in  two  of  the  coldest. 
Suppose  the  mean  temperature  in  the  summer  months  of 
trial  to  be  30°  higher  than  in  the  winter  months,  and  that 
the  clock  loses  Is  more  in  summer  than  winter;  it  is  there- 
fore wider-coinpensated,  and  requires  more  mercury.  Add 
1  lb.  of  mercury,  and  bring  it  to  a  close  rate  exactly  as  be- 
fore ;  and  now  let  it  be  over-compensated,  so  that  an  in- 
crease «jf  24"^  in  the  temperature  causes  it  to  gain  0«'4  per 
rlay,  which,  by  simple  proportion  is  the  same  as  again  of 
0»'j  by  30°  of  temperature.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  as  1  lb. 
of  ineiTury  causes  an  alteration  of  1»*5  in  the  variation  due 
to  temperature,  if  a  third  of  a  pound  be  withdrawn  the 
compensation  will  bo  nearly  correct.  A  second  trial  will 
perfect  the  compensation,  which  should  never  be  after- 
wards disturbed. 

Length  of  Sim])Ie  and  Invariable  Pendulum, — ^The  equa- 
lity of  the  oscillations  of  a  weight  suspended  by  a  line  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Ibn  Junis,  a.d.  1100,  and  by  the 
Arabian  astronomers,  for  the  subdivision  of  portions  of  time. 
(You  11'^,  Nat.  Phil.,  vol.  i.,  p.  595.)  This  property  of  the 
pendulum  was  remarked  by  Galileo  when  a  student  at 
Pisa,  by  observing  the  vibrations  of  a  lamp  swinging  from 
the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  was  by  him  proposed  as  a 
medical  instrument  for  observations  on  the  pulse.  (Drink- 
water,  Lifi^  of  Galileo,  p.  5 )  The  simple  pendulum  was 
much  used  as  an  astronomical  instrument  (called  perpen- 
diculum  in  the  older  writers)  before  it  was  adaptea  by 
Iluyi^hens  to  the  clock.  Mouton  {Observationes  Diame- 
trorum  Snlis  et  Lance,  Lugd.,  1C70)  applied  the  vibrations 
of  the  simple  pendulum  successfully  to  measure  the  time  in 
which  the  sun  and  moon  describe  their  respective  diameters, 
and  in  the  Appendix,  p.  427,  proposes  his  nova  mensura- 
rum  f^envieiricarum  idea,  i.e.  a  decimal  system  of  measures 
based  on  the  value  of  a  minute  in  Riccioli's  length  of  a  de- 
gree. This  is  his  miliare,  the  thousandth  part  of  which  he 
calls  a  virga  ;  and  then  finds  by  experiment  that  the  virga, 
which,  according  to  Riccioli,  is  5  ft.  4*363  in.  Bolognese 
measure,  is  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  which  makes 
1252  oscillations  in  half  an  hour. 

In  1G71  Picart  was  sent  to  determine  the  position  of 
Tycho  Brahe's  observatory  at  Uranibourg.  He  look  this 
opportunity  of  swinging  the  pendulum,  and  found  the 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  3  ft.  0  in.  8i  1.  Paris  mea- 
sure, exactly  the  same  as  he  had  previously  found  it  to  be  at 
Paris,  and  subsequently  at  Cette,  on  the  south  coast  of 
France.  Roomer  obtained  the  same  result  at  London,  and 
these  erroneous  measures  of  Picart,  the  first  astronomical 
observer  of  his  day,  were  for  a  long  time  cited  as  objections 
to  tlie  theory  of  gravitation. 

In  1672  Richer  was  sent  to  Cayenne  (about  4*  56' N 


lat.)  to  make  a  course  of  observations,  and  among  the  rest  to 
observe  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum.  HLs  words 
are :  •  L'une  des  plus  considerables  observations  que  j'ay 
faites,  est  celle  de  la  longueur  du  pendule  a  secondes  de 
temps,  laquelle  s'est  trouv6e  plus  courte  en  Cai'enne  qu*i 
Paris :  car  la  mesme  mesure  qui  avoit  este  marquee  en  co 
lieu-li  sur  une  yerge  de  fer,  suivant  la  longueur  qui  s'estoit 
trouv6e  necessaire  pour  fair  un  pendule  4  secondes  de  temps, 
ay  ant  este  apportee  en  France,  et  compar6e  avec  celle  do 
Paris,  leur  difference  a  est6  trouv6e  d'une  ligne  et  un  quart, 
dent  celle  de  Caienne  est  moindro  que  celle  de  Paris,  la- 
quelle est  de  3  pieds  8J  lignes.  Cette  observation  a  cst6 
reiter6e  pendant  dix  mois  entiers,  oh  il  ne  s*est  point  pa8s6 
de  semaine  qu  elle  n'ait  este  faite  plusieurs  fois  avec  beau- 
coup  de  soin.  Les  vibrations  du  pendule  simple  dont  on  se 
seiToit,  estoient  fort  petiles  et  duroient  fort  sensibles  ju»- 
ques  k  cinquante-deux  minutes  de  temps,  et  ont  esl6  com- 
par6es  -X  celles  d'une  horloge  tres  excellente,  dont  les  vibra- 
tions marquoient  les  secondes  de  temps.*  {Recueil  des 
Observations  faites  en  plusieurs  Voyages  par  ordre  de  sa 
Majesti*  p.  66,  Paris,  1693.)  We  have  cited  this  passage  tex- 
tually,  not  only  on  account  of  its  importance,  but  because  it 
is  generally  merely  stated  that  Richer's  clock,  which  was 
regulated  on  Paris  time,  lost  more  than  two  minutes  at 
Cayenne.  This  misrepresents  the  evidence  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  moreover  leaves  room  to  suppose  that  Richer 
made  9l  chance  discovery,  whereas  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  was  one  of  the  special  objects  of  his 
mission  (see  p.  2).  Neither  Picart  nor  Richer  gives  any 
details  of  his  modus  operandi. 

In  1673  Huyghens  published  his  'Horologium  Oscillato- 
rium,*  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  mathematico-roechanical 
work  which  preceded  Newton's  •  Principia.'  He  therein  ex- 
plains the  isochronism  of  oscillations  in  a  cycloid,  and  the  me- 
chanical means  of  making  the  pendulum  swing  in  a  cycloid. 
He  gives  theorems  for  finding  the  centre  of  oscillation  of 
several  figures,  and  thence  the  length  of  the  simple  pendu- 
lum, corresponding  to  a  compound  pendulum  of  certain 
forms;  and  in  propositions  19  and  20  (p.  124-5)  proves  that 
when  the  body  is  the  same,  the  distances  of  the  axes  of  sus- 
pension from  the  centre  of  gravity  are  reciprocally  as  the  dis- 
tances of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  respective  centres 
of  oscillation,  and  that  the  point  of  suspension  and  centre 
of  oscillation  are  convertible.  His  proposition  25  (p.  151)  is 
on  ihe  mode  of  fixing  a  universal  and  perpetual  measure, 
which  he  proposes  should  be  the  third  part  of  a  seconds 
pendulum,  and  names  a  horary  foot, 

Newton,  in  his  *  Principia,'  lib.  i.,  s.  10,  investigates  the 
oscillations  of  a  body  in  a  cycloid,  or  in  any  other  curve ;  lib. 
ii.t  s.  6,  he  considers  the  effects  of  a  resisting  medium  on  a 
pendulous  body;  and  lib.  iii.,  prop.  19,  he  determines  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  supposing  it  to  be  fluid  and  of  uniform 
density,  to  be  a  spheroid  of  which  the  equatorial  and  polar 
diameters  are  as  220  :  229.  In  prop.  20  he  computes  the 
lengths  of  the  seconds  pendulum  and  of  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  which  are  required  on  the  foregoing  suppositions ; 
and  he  remarks,  *  Quod  inequalitaa  diametrorum  terrie  fa- 
cilius  et  certiuB  per  experimenta  pendulorum  deprehendi 

fossitquam  per  arcus  geographice  mensuratos  in  meridiano.' 
n  the  following  pages  is  an  analysis  of  the  lengths  of  the 
pendulum  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account  by  Graham 
himself  of  two  very  capital  improvements  which  he  seems  to 
have  introduced  into  pendulum  experiments.  The  first  is 
a  clock,  in  which '  he  carefully  contrived  that  its  pendulum 
might  at  pleasure  be  reduced  to  the  same  length  whenever 
there  should  be  occasion  to  remove  the  clock  from  one  place 
and  set  it  up  in  another.'  (Bradley's  *  Account  of  the  going 
of  a  Clock  by  Graham,  in  London,  and  at  Black  River, 
Jamaica,'  Phil,  Trans. ^yoX,  xxxviii.,  p.  302.)  Probably  this 
was  done  by  drawing  the  spring  through  a  clip  to  a  given 
mark ;  for  in  another  description  of  a  similar  clock  it  is  said 
the  suspending  spring  was  broken.  We  do  not  however 
see  need  for  any  adjustment  in  this  respect,  if  the  spring  be 
pinned  into  the  rod  and  into  its  upper  axis.  The  pendulum 
was  not  compensated,  but  a  thermometer  was  enclosed  in  the 
clock,  and  as  the  rate  in  different  temperatures  at  the  same 
place  had  been  determined,  the  reduction  to  a  normal  tempera- 
ture was  easy.  Clocks  of  this  kind  were  supplied  lu  the  French 
expeditions  for  measuring  arcs  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland 
and  Peru.  For  this  latter  expedition  Graham  supplied  Uodin 
with  a  detached  pendulum,  which  Godin  thus  descriibes  :^- 

*  This  Tolttme  conUint  Pic«rt*«  obMprations,  m  w«ll  m  Richer' «. 
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'  Ce  pcndule  est  compos6  en  prenerald'un  fil'decttivre,d*une 
boulu  de  indmo  matiere  u  un  de  ses  bouts,  ct  d'unc  piece 
d*acier  tailI6e  en  cuutcau  d  Tautre  bout,  qui  est  cclui  de 
suspension :  cc  couteau  portc  sur  deux  montants  d'acier  en 
deux  points  qui  de.^i^nent  I'axe  du  mouvement  du  pcndule.* 
{AratL  Hoy.  de^  Sciences,  1735,  p.  507.)  He  says  its 
niotiun  was  sensible  for  eighteen  hours.  It  seems  that  this 
pendulum,  the  vibrations  of  which  wore  to  be  counted  by  a 
cluck,  was  also  intended  to  measure  the  actual  length  of 
the  pendulum.  Messrs.  Boufl:uer  and  La  Condamine  both 
had  detached  pendulums  made  after  Graham*s  idea.  Bou- 
guer  (same  volume,  p.  52G)  describes  this  pendulum  as  an  in- 
vention of  his  own  :  LaCundamine(yoMr/ia/c/{4  Voyage^^AA'i) 
is  more  open,  and  says  he  took  the  idea  from  a  copy  which 
IIui(o  made  after  Graham's.  This  is  almost  exactly  Kater's 
invariable  pendulum.  Mairan*s  measurement  of  the  lenglh 
of  the  seconds  pendulum  (Acad.  Roy.  des  Sciences,  173j, 
p.  153)  is  a  guod  specimen  of  the  old  method  of  mea- 
suring the  length  of  the  pendulum:  and  the  measures  of 
Go<lin,  Houguer,  and  J^  Condnmine,  in  the  same  volume, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  For  references  to  various  pendulum 
experiments,  see  J^lande,  /Utronomie,  3rd  edit.,  s.  27 lU, 
et  seq. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,*  p.  2.^8,  Mr.  Hatlon  propossed,  as  a  mode  uf  fixing  a 
permanent  standard  of  length,  to  suspend  a  weight  from  a 
fine  huir  to  a  clip  in  an  upright  bar,  sliding  up  and  down  in 
a  vertical  frame.  The  hair  passed  through  a  fixed  cli)>. 
The  weight  was  to  be  swung,  and  the  vibrations  counted, 
in  two  ])()hitions  of  the  bur,  and  from  the  ditference  in  the 
times  of  vibration  and  the  space  through  which  the  bar  was 
moved,  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  was  to  be  com- 
puted. 

In  1787  Mr.  John  Whitehurst  published  *  An  attempt 
towards  obtaining  invariable  Measures  of  length,'  &c., 
which  is  remarkalile  for  its  ingenuity.  He  suspended  a 
leaden  ball  with  a  flat  steel  wire  in  front  of  a  straight  up- 
right frame,  the  wire  being  long  enough  to  make  forty-two 
osc*iltatii)ns  in  a  minute.  A  dork  with  dead-beat  escape- 
ment and  a  clip  to  hold  the  wire  was  slid  up  and  down  the 
frame,  and  secured  and  ad juNtable  at  two  points  where  the 
clip  made  the  free  oscillations  respectively  forty-two  and 
eighty-four  in  a  minute  The  crutch  of  the  clock,  being 
continued  upwards  in  a  screw,  carried  a  weij:ht,  by  moving 
which  the  oscillations  of  the  crutch  tdnne  could  be  regulated 
to  forty-two  and  eighty- four  o&cdlations,  and  thert*fore  would 
not  iutvrfpre  tvitU  the  free  oscillation  of  the  ball  and  wire, 
but  only  krej.  up  their  motion.  The  going  weight  of  the 
clock  was  in  each  case  such  as  sustained  an  oscillation  of  3°. 
It  is  clenr  that  if  all  were  properly  executed,  the  clock- 
frame  with  its  clip  must  have  been  shifted  betwevn  the  two 
positions  through  a  space  equal  to  the  difi*erence  between 
the  simple  pendulums  which  correspond  to  forty-two  and 
eighty-four  oscillations  ])er  minute.  A  line  was  drawn  in 
each  position  along  thu  upper  edge  of  the  clock-fj-ame  upon 
a  bra>s  rule  fixed  to  the  uprii^ht  support,  and  \\\\<  space  was 
afterwards  accurately  measured,  and  the  length  of  the 
simple  seconds  pendulum  thence  computed.  Whitehurst's 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  is  ^U'll'^G  inches  of! 
Trougliton's  standard,  but  the  coirections  for  the  bu«>y-  I 
ancy  of  the  air  and  for  temperature  are  not  introduced. 
It  u  probable  that  he  intr«»«liirod  gi eater  orrois  than  those 
he  wished  ti>  ^et  rul  of  in  Hattou's  method,  for  the  real  dif- 
ficulty IS  not  thai  of  counting  the  vibrations,  but  of  measur- 
ing the leiitftli  between  the  two  clips,  in  avoiding  theerrorsof  ' 
temperature  and  the  uncertainly  as  to  the  elledive  point  uf  ! 
suspension.  'Ihe  jrinriftle  of  Halton's  method,  that  of 
meuMiring  the  difference  hetween  two  pendulums,  has  been  ; 
ad  »pted.  as  we  shall  see,  by  Hessel.  I 

The  toret;oing  account  is  merely  a  sketch  of  the  historv  " 
of  ihi^  niechamral  problem,  which,  in  tho  hands  of  Borda, 
and  ino!  e  i  ecenlly  of  Kater  and  Kessel,  has  received  a  more 
aiM'urate  solutinn.  There  aie  still  anomalies  and  imperfec- 
tions in  some  ]>arts  of  the  pn»'e.'»>es  which  re<|uire  deunng 
up,  hut  the  erii»r»  have  been  reduceil  witliin  coniparativelv 
nii'deiate  limits.  Before  descrihing  these  experiments  we 
shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  fornmloj  wh:ch  they  re- 
ijuiie.  '  i 

The  expression  which  onnci'ts  the  time  of  one   oscil-  ! 
lation  of  a  simple  ]U'n()uUim  in  an  inllniteoiinal  arc,  with 
its   hni:ih    /,    at   a   place    wliere    the  force   of   eravitv  is 

li 
represented  by  ^,  is  t=v  ;^,  t  being  ai-JlSOC,  or  cij-cum-  i 

A^  * 


fercnee  to  diameter  1 ;  dio  mcasim  of  gn%itT,  f. 
twico  the  space  through  wbirh  a  body  vould  IkU  6m^ 
in  I",  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  tbe  s|i«cc  Uir<«iiffb  wkvka 
body  would  move  iu  !•,  with  the  veluciiy  wliicfa  a  acqdw 
in  falling  freely  for  I*. 

Hence,  if  /  bo  tho  lengtli  of  the  simple  accondi  ytnji 
lum.  ^  =  TT*  /;  therefore  g  is  known  when  /  can  be  ^a, 
sured.    Tbe  process  therefore  of  finding  the  effectn-tf  («« 
of  gravity  at  any  place  is  reduced  to  finding  the  IcnieuW 
the  simple  pendulum  which  viiMmtes  seconds. 

The  French  astronomers,  in  tlieir  great  surrey  ef  tk>  ut 
of  the  meridian,  determined  the  abioiuie  length  of  t^p«. 
dulum  at  diflerent  stations  between  Dunkerque  and  Furvf  a- 
tera,  and  also  in  the  continuation  to  Unst  in  the  SiMisal 
Isles,  which  is  included  in   the  English  TrigDiiocBcir4i 
Survey.    It  is  however  an  operation  of  great  dehcacf.  sa^ 
when  only  tlie  variation  of  gravity  balireen  diirrr&t  piav 
is  required,  as  is  the  case  in  researches  lolo  the  fi^aietf 
the  earth,  the  observation  may  be  more  easily  perlrati:  by 
swinging  the  same  pendulum'in  differeni  plac«,  and  sse«- 
taining  the  number  of  vibrations  vhich  it  makes  u  s  i»j. 
Thus  if  n  and  n'  be  the  number  of  vibrations  made  u  s  day 
by  tho  tame  pendulum  /,  at  two  different  places  al  whxk 
tho  forces  of  gravity  are  g  and  g*,  and  f  he  dunlaoo  o(  y« 
vibration  at  each  place  be  /  and  /',  thea  since  ikt  timt  «f 
one  vibration  r=  a  day  divided  by  the  number  of  iiknu.A^ 
we  shall  have 

_•        •••••»     ••*!  l«lrl  fl»»  ^1  •        •.• 

n     n'  \gj        \g'J        ti    «T 

or  g  :  g*  ::  fi^  z  n\ 
That  is,  the  force  of  gravity  varies  as  the  aqiurt  ef  ib 
number  of  vibrations  of  a  'given  pendulum  m  tbe  laai 
time,  which  is  usually  taken  to  be  a  mean  solar  dii  If 
thereforo  tho  number  of  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  ■  tai 
day  at  a  given  place,  I^ndon  for  instance,  be  known,  sa^ 
it  is  then  transported  to  diflerent  places^  and  the  namhRrf 
vibrations  in  a  day  counted,  a  simple  proportioQ  will  oauatf 
the  forces  of  gravity  at  London  and  every  place  at  vbrk 
the  observation  has  been  made. 

If  the  length  /'  of  the  simple  pepauluBi  al  any  ifatiaB  hi 
required  from  theso  observations. 


In 


ft 


since  I :  I' ::  g  i  g*  ii  n^  :  n\ 


I*  =  -^,  which  gives  the  length  of  the  peodilniiAiay 

place  in  terms  of  tho  length  at  London,  and  the  Bnabsi  d 
vibnitions  per  diem  at  that  place  and  London* 

Though  it  scarcely  belongs  tu  our  aubjeet.  we  wil  gin 
the  expression  by  which  the  ellipticity  of  tbe  earth  a  4t- 
termined  from  pendulum  observations.  Thekligth  sf  Ai 
seconds  pendulum  at  any  latitude,  X«  nay  be  safpsMi 
/  =  A  +  B .  sin.''  X,  where  A  and  B  arc  constant  qnaatd* 
Now  from  all  the  good  observationsi  eitber  of  w  aciari 
length  or  the  number  of  vibrations  per  daw  of  tlw  »■• 
pendulum,  determine  the  values  of  A  and  B ; 
Clairaut*s  theorem. 


tbnkf 


the  ellipticity  of  the  earth  =^  '008668  *  ? ; 

whencu  the  ellipticity  is  found.     By  ellipticity  is 

exctfss  of  tho  ef{uatorial  over  the  polar  radius  of  tbe 
divided  by  the  polar  radius. 

The  apparatus  of  Borda  will  he  generally  intelligiUt 
the  following  description  and  perspective  plate. 

The  plumb-lme  is  susiKiuded  ft-om  a  koile-ed^  ,. 

A  H,  and  is  attached  below  to  a  cup  S,  wbich  is  gionnd  ii^ 
very  exactly  the  platina  ball  below.  A  little  grcvt  a 
rubbed  on  tho  inside  of  the  cup,  making  the  contact  pcrfttf 
enough  to  exclude  the  air  and  to  suspend  the  ball.  Tb 
knife-edge  re^ts  on  agate  plane^  e,  A,  which  are  caicfWI' 
levelled,  and  the  frame  C  D.  which  earriea  the  ylaaeka 
fixe  I  iinmoveably  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  plni 
is  ill  front  of  the  comparing  clock,  which  baa  a  small 
drawn  on  the  hub.  AVhen  both  are  at  ivat,  a  telreruye 
ing  a  vertical  line  in  the  fmnis  is  placed  a  few  faetdanal 
so  (hat  tho  cr(x<>s,  the  plumb-line,  and  the  ixed  wveaftfci 
telescope  are  all  in  the  same  right  line,  and  all 

*  Tlii<(  ii  Mr.  Airy'ii  mine  fbr  —  mhtf  m  h  Um 

for?p  nt  tlie  oqi;.il..r  lo  tli-  fom>  oT  snHtv  there.    ( 
Maa.  •  Fis'ir.'  ul"  llw?  r.arth.'iwrt.  2.)   Bim.  '' 


Uivi*^  OiHj'itt.'i ;  ilir  ccuirifiu;al  Tircc  m  iMiaf  aii 
▼It)  jl  tiie  C4u.i;ur. 
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*     Such  a  li'iiiilli  is  given  to  the  plumb-line,  as  that 
illLilioiis  bk:ill  be  a  little  slower  than  those  of  the 


Rorcia's  Pendulum  apparatus. 

:  dock  is  now  sot  a-goinj^,  and  when  it  is  quite  ste&dy, 
:itiiia  ball  is  drawn  a  little  on  one  side,  and  made  to 
tbiou^li  a  very  small  arc,  one  or  two  degrees  at  the 
Tbe  ol.-ervtr  then  places  himself  at  the  telescope, 
otes  the  exact  beat  of  the  clock  when  the  plumb-line 
s  the  cross  aiul  Cv)inci(les  with  the  fixed  wire  at  the 
time:  tliis  is  called  a  roi/icidrnce.   As  this  observation 
much  less  definite  than  in  Katcr's  method,  it  is  better 
e  tho^e  beats  ber)ic  and  after  the  coincidence,  when 
e  cannot  (listiui;uish  whether  it  is  a  coincidence  or 
u<l  to  take  the  mean  of  the  two  for  the  true  time  of 
■lence.      Immediately    after,  the  extent   of    the   arc 
^h  wiiich  the  ])lumb-line  swings  is  to  be  read  oft*  on  a 
placed  just  behind   it ;  the  thermometers  which  are 
he  pendulum  must  also  be  read  off",  and  the  height  of 
irometer.     The  observer  now  waits  until  this  appear- 
presents  itself  a  second  time  (which  may  bo  in  about 
inutes,  thoui^h  the  interval  is  quite  cui  libitum),  and 
t;  thus  established  the  time  which  elapses  between  the 
vat  ions  he  may  leave  the  apparatus  for  three,  four, 
e  liours,  when  on  his  return  the  same  observations 
be  rei>eated  of  coincidence,  arc,  temperature,  and  ba- 
er,  and  the  series  is  finished.     We  should  recommend 
^  as  well  as  commencing;  a  series  with  two  coincidences 
tj()7'cni  cautf'lam,  bat  except  as  a  check,  no  observa- 
are  recjuiretl  except  the  first  and  the  last.   The  plumb- 
i  again  set  in  motion  exactly  as  before,  and  the  second, 
and  fuUowiiij;  series  observed.     The  rate  of  the  clock 
lbll^lled  by  astronomical  observation, 
or  a  >atisfactory  number  of  series  has  been  taken,  the 
)I>)ect  is  to  measure  the  length  of  the  pendulum.    The 
1  H  is  raised  by  a  fine  screw  until  it  just  touches  the 
11  of  the  platina  ball.     This  is  an  operation  of  great 
,  and  must  be  effected  by  two  or  three  trials,  as  the 
teni)  eiatuio  of  the  wire  at  the  exact  moment  of  con- 
;  re(juired  ;    and  the  presence  of  the  observer,  even  for 
rt   time,  is  sufficient  to  affect  a  slight  wire  very  sen- 
Suppose   this  done,  the   apparatus  is   removed   or 
d  on  one  side,  and  a  bar,  which  has  a  knife-edge  above 
slidmir  tou^^ue  below,  is  suspended  m  its  place.    The 
e  is  slid  down  until  it  touches  the  plane  IH,andthedis- 
between  the  knife-edge  and  the  bottom  of  the  tongue 
irc  s  the  distance  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
jliim.  This  distance  may  be  measured  in  several  ways ; 

J-  i<  nut  aUiys  prictuabl*'.  and  it  would, jjenerally  apeakinff. be  licttcr 
•  .4  It'iis  hctwioii  ilio  cro->.s  on  the  clock-bub  and  the  plumb-Iiue,  and  to 
1  im.i:;"  ut  tho  cro^s  iipjti  thi*  plumb-Iiiic.  It  is  desirable  oik  QUiDy  ae* 
Ihat  thu  two  I'unduluius  should  Dot  b«  very  near  each  other 


the  French  astronomers  use  a  contrivance  which  need  not 
be  described  here. 

One  of  the  great  practical  difficulties  in  this  species  of 
pendulum  experiments  seems  to  be  the  extreme  and  su<lden 
sensibility  of  the  plumb-line  to  temperature.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  cage  to  exclude  currents  of 
air,  and  the  observer  is  particularly  careful,  after  bringing 
the  lower  plane  into  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  to 
absent  himself  until  the  temperature  is  steady,  and  then  to 
make  the  contact  complete.  It  is  another  objection  that 
the  different  manipnlations  required  are  of  great  delicacy, 
and  therefore  not  suited  to  every  observer  and  every  place; 
but  when  the  utmost  care  and  skill  are  employed,  the  results 
appear  satisfactory. 

The  knife-edge,  A  B,  by  which  the  line  and  ball  are  sus- 
pended, is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  exactly  similar  to  White- 
hurst's  synchronous  crutch  above  described.  By  the  upper 
screw  and  weight,  the  oscillations  of  the  knife-edge  alone 
can  be  made  synchronous  with  the  oscillations  of  the  whole 
pendulum,  so  that  the  oscillations  are  just  the  same  as  if 
the  knife-edge  were  immaterial,  and  the  point  of  suspension 
exactly  in  the  line  of  its  edge.  The  platina  ball  can  be 
suspended  from  any  side,  and  if  two  positions  diametrically 
opposite  be  taken,  the  effect  of  any  irregularity  of  shape  or 
density  disappears  from  the  mean  of  the  two  results.  There 
are  several  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  quantities  im- 
mediately given  by  observation,  before  the  length  of  the 
simple  pendulum  can  be  concluded.  The  osciUations  are 
maue  in  an  arc  of  sensible  extent  Now  the  time  of  oscil- 
lation in  an  arc  of  A^  on  each  side  the  lowest  poirrt,  is 
greater  than  the  time  in  an  infinitely  small  arc  (which  is 


the  arc  required),  in  the  proportion  of  1  + 


sin.*  A*^ 
16" 


to  1.  An 


expression  which  depends  upon  the  fii-st  and  last  arcs  of 
each  series,  gives  the  correction  which  is  to  be  added  to  the 
number  of  oscillations  observed.  This  is  taken  from 
a  table.  Between  each  coincidence,  the  plumb-line  has 
made  two  oscillations  less  than  the  clock,  therefore  sub- 
tracting twice  the  number  of  coincidences  from  the  number 
of  seconds  elapsed  between  the  first  and  last  coincidences, 
you  will  have  the  number  of  oscillations  of  the  pendulum 
during  a  certain  time  shown  by  the  clock.  Each  of  these 
numbers  requires  a  correction :  to  the  number  of  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum,  must  be  added  the  correction  for  arc  just 
mentioned ;  and  to  the  time  as  shown  by  the  clock,  the  pro- 
portional part  of  its  rate  during  the  experiment.  A  sim- 
ple proportion  will  now  give  the  number  of  infinitely  small 
vibrations  in  24  hours. 

Further  corrections  are  to  be  applied.  The  length  of  the 
wire  and  ball  during  the  observations  must  be  reduced  to 
the  length  they  would  have  had  at  the  temperature  when 
the  contact  with  the  plane  and  the  measurement  was  made, 
and  this  again  must  be  converted  into  the  equivalent  length 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  the  freezing-point,  which  is  the 
French  standard  temperature.  The  theoretical  pendulum 
is  supposed  to  swing  in  vacuo,  and  as  the  density  of  the  air 
affects  the  time  of  oscillation  two  ways,  both  by  diminishing 
the  moving  force  of  the  pendulum  and  by  adding*  to  its 
inertia  by  the  air  carried  alonja:  with  it>  a  correction  is  re- 
quired on  this  account,  which  depends  upon  the  barometer 
and  thermometer,  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  materials  of 
the  pendulum,  and  also  on  its  form. 

From  the  dimensions  and  specific  gravities  of  the  parts 
of  the  apparatus,  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion and  the  bottom  of  the  ball  can  be  computed.  Hence 
the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum,  which  oscillates  in  an 
infinitely  small  arc  a  certain  number  of  times  in  a  day  and 
in  vacuo,  can  be  assigned,  from  which  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  is  deduced  by  simple  proportion. 

If  the  place  of  observation  be  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  length  to  what  it  would  have  been 
at  the  sea-level.  This  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  as  it 
depends  upon  the  configuration  and  density  of  the  strata  in 
and  near  the  spot.  In  the  earlier  experiments  gravity  was 
supposed  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  thus  the  attraction  of  the 
matter  between  the  observer  and  the  sea-level  was  wholly 
neglected.  Dr.  Young  showed  that  in  a  table-land  of  ave- 
rage density  the  correction  thus  obtained  was  too  large,  and 
should  be  multiplied  by  0*66. 

*  Thi*  pail  or  the  correction  due  to  the  air  trat  omitted  in  the  Frcncli  experi- 
meuu  aad  in  CaptUQ  Kater*! :  lee  tf r.  Baiiy't  memoir  referred  to  aboTe,  and 
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For  a  full  ilcsrriiition  of  Borda'n  tnclhod,  villi  instancci, 
tit.,  scu  Hiite  till  Synli'me  Mitiiqtir  Veeimal,  vol.  ill.,  p. 
:i:t*  (Horila's  origiiul  mi-inuir) ;  and  Rgniii,  vul.  iv.,  ji.  -l-IJ 
(' UliMsrvaliuns  flam  Forinunlcra  tu  Uiisl'j. 

Many  mmliAratiuiis  and  iingirovuinciiU  liavc  been  inlro- 
<lun.il  iiiti)  Ca|Uaiii  Kater's  roelliud  of  dctunniniiif;  llio 
length  of  Ibu  iivnituluiii.  and  wc  tnuat  refer  to  hU  papvi- 
tPhil.  Trail*.,  iHtii,  p.  .13)  fur  a  minute  ilescriplion  aud 
for  a  plate  of  tiU  apparalns. 

Tilt:  priiici)>lu  of  liia  nii^tbiMl  »  founded  on  the  beautiful 
ih'iinmical  llicurcin  [lueb)IIuyg1ieiia,wliich  wo  havualreail) 
luDiitioiicd,  namely,  llial  lliu  axis  of  suapcn»ioii  and  centre 
of  oscillaliun  arc  ntiprorol  In  the  aamu  bmly,  Niiw  «ni- 
ocivv  two  wedc I!- funnel  pieces  uf  kIucI  (kliife-udecii),  uitli 
till)  sharp  e<l);iu  towards  cacli  oilier  and  paralli:!,  tu  bo  fixed 
at  riglit  angles  lo  a  bar  o(  any  furm  whalguvvvr.  and  in  i 
line  |ia»sinj;  ihruugh  its  centre  uf  gravity ;  llicn  if  the 
lime  of  osrillatiun  on  either  e(li;o  be  the  sainv,  tho  dislance 
butwi'un  ihu  knife-edgcft  is  the  len[!th  of  tliu  simple  pendu- 
lum which  KWinjra  in  tlieiamo  time.  Cuplain Kater,  in  hii 
experiments,  used  a  pendulum  of  an  inconvenient  furro,  iho 
Mme  ntarly  as  in  hii  invariable  ]ieiidulum  (iwe  cut  of 
Kuler'ii  invariable  pendulum],  vith  a  seconil  knife- 
cdyu  below  the  ccnire  of  the  bob,  and  there  ore  sevu- 
ral  duublful  points  in  the  reducliona  wliich  he  employed 
anil  the  xub^uent  measurement  between  the  edges;  still 
liis  memoir  roust  always  be  carefully  peruseil  by  any  future 
experimenter  who  wishes  lo  mako  himself  thoruughty  air- 
<)uaiiitcd  with  the  subject.  Tlio  method  of  observing  the 
eoineidenccs  is  remarkably  ingenious  and  accL     ' 

Wo  conceive  that  tlio  best  furm  of  jiendulum 
for  llie  object  of  mcosuriiii;  the  actual  length 
according  to  Kater's  method  it  llial  adujilud 
by  Mr.  Baily.  A  C  i^  a  rectangular  bar, 
uiih  one  knife-eilgc  at  the  end  A,  and 
the  other  at  B,  about  ]  of  the  length  from  the 
same  point.  A  should  be  as  near  the  end  as 
ifuuiid  vurkmanshiu  will  allow.  Tlin  iiccc^saiy 
verilicatioHK,  namelf.  the  parallelism  of  ilio 
knife  vilgcii,  tlieir  perpend it-ulatiiy  to  the  bar, 
anil  that  the  line  which  juins  the  knife-cdt-cs 
jiasses  also  through  the  centre  of  (gravity,  are  all 
very  simple,  and  Ibcre  is  little  difBculty  in  ad- 
juKiin;;  llie  osi'illations  on  each  kuife-cilgc  to 
K)  ndironism,*  This  bar  pendulum  is  suspended 
oil  a^ate  planes  in  front  of  the  clock,  great  care 
beii>;4  Uken  that  lhe.sup|iort  is  perleclly  Urm 
anit  the  ai;atc  planes  liorizontal.  A  while  disc 
of  a  spindle  shajie  and  exactly  the  width  of  the 
bar  is  jiasled  on  the  clock  bub,  and  tlie  viewing 
toleseoiic  Axed  in  a  line  with  the  disc  and  bar, 
HO  thill,  bulh  being  at  rust,  the  white  disc  is  just 
covered  by  the  bar.  Captain  Kater  used  a  dia- 
jthragm  iii  his  tclescojie,  the  «de£  of  which  were 
parallel  to  the  bar  and  touched  ils  edges;  but  it  lis 
found  mure  convenient  lo  place  a  pair  of  parallel  pli 
t^ccn  the  b:ir  and  the  disc,  the  Hides  of  which  are  so 
adjusted  as  juit  to  allow  the  disc  on  tlie  cluck  bob  to  be  seen 
beiwecn  them.  Tbei'c  is  a  divided  scale  tu  mark  the  arc  of 
vibration,  two  or  three  thermometers  hung  at  different 
hmhis  about  the  jMnidulum  bar  to  register  the  toinpcraturc, 
and  a  barometer  fur  the  alnia'-phcric  pres.'>ure,  all  uhiehare 
lo  be  read  at  ihc  beginning  aud  end  uf  each  scries.  The 
ubscrvatiuii  itself  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Set  the  duck 
EoinK,  and  when  its  arc  is  sttAdy,  give  tiie  pendulum  a 
small  iiiutiun.  l*or  l^'at  the  utmosl.  The  white  disc,  which 
is  at  first  wholly  visible,  is  gradually  invailed  by  the  bar, 
till  at  last  it  is  entirely  cwereil,  first  one  side  and  tlieu  the 
other  ilisappearing-t  These  times  of  (A'la/fMiranM  are  to  be 
noted.  Almost  immediately  after,  the  whitecltfcs  reappear, 
llr»t  on  one  side  and  then  on  tlie  other,  and  these  rtappear- 

•  TiinnHjbriboHiwnwiTi,     riirfUw  knili-nlyfi  A  uiJ  H  u  ili.'-lU' 

Ki'illbt  iBi)  Iw  uUtil  U  tlii<  rid.  mil  ■•  1. 

>u  ^ip>  uC  ^-Inr  laiM  na  B  UIl  U)  ilia  clorit  (wiAii- 
Iim  tat  ( ill'.  ■IikIi  »d«»«.  \«y  i.rtl.  In  ih-  niwrimnib  a>  IMnulli 
n'w,  Hr.jvAiiviwlWlira.'nluiUdix'ufriuDeUtlWriiilvlaiin.tnMil, 
■  tii-llK..lk'IFi>niiil!i>l)w  1wl>  ■»!  im^Fclia  Inn  U.     Tk.- lUv  rouM  Iv  m- 

tU4i.  'n,li  |un  of  lla-  iiiwriiib-iii  ii-  uliwni  lttr|>MiiFl»btf.  hut  |wih>|-i  in 
ulun-  il  oimU  W  ul,4  lo  ]ilj«  llivdivll  -wl  jskUiilun  u  alHlndlrtUflU 
nn  taeli  oUm,  snil  tu  |«l  tbup  td^ca  t>)  iHle^xiuiic  s  kH. 


s  been 


aneen  are  noted.  The  mean  of  lb*  four  nivei  the  itw 
time  of  coincidence.  Il  has  been  fuuad  cjnipnHa;  a 
pi'aclice  not  to  mako  the  odjustmenls  wiib  ihi:  l.^kctf 
degree  of  precision,  fur  you  are  then  in  duubt  un  akii 
sidu  the  first  disappearance  and  reapnearaiice  WhI  u|( 
place ;  whcreaK  if  there  is  a  very  little  duplarcmen-,  siin- 
lion  nve<l  only  be  fixed  on  every  allcmaia  btsi,  whxfa  a 
less  strain  on  the  eye  and  on  the  mind.  This  ii-plsiMia 
however  must  be  trifling,  olherwiae,  wlien  the  sk  b- 
comes  small,  the  disappearances  and  ruappeataw 
will  not  lake  place.  The  reductions  for  the  rale  gf  tk 
clock,  for  the  arc  of  vibration,  tlic  temperature,  tbe  bagt. 
ani'y  of  ihe  air  and  ils  ilicrlia,  and  the  height  oT  tL«  |1m 
of  oliiervation  above  tlie  sea-level,  are  all  to  be  msik  h  ■ 
Burila's  i>enduluin.  For  the  details  «e  refer  to  iitttu^imi 
memoirs  which  Iiave  been  published  on  Ibe  subjecL  k 
there  are  two  or  three  poinie  which  dcserre  mere  aiinUN 
than  they  have  gonenlly  met  with.  The  clock  u  «■!;  ■• 
be  consideied  as  a  counter  of  tlie  vibntiona,  and  laaivri 
any  error  arising  from  its  irregular  rate,  tbe  oUvrstaM 
should  be  continued  without  intcrmis»ion  bctwcia  t*> 
epui'hs,  at  each  of  which  the  error  of  ihe  clock  u  ubh- 
lninc<1  by  asironumit'al  uhaervation.  If  this  ba  iuat,  Ik 
only  reliance  upim  tlic  clock  is  for  l)>e  short  line  ihrt 
elapses  between  the  last  coincidence  of  one  seriti  ni  ik 
llisl  of  Ihe  next.  It  is  true  tliat  Ihb  inodt  iif  ilwiiin 
requiros  artificial  illumination,  fur  it  must  bceaalUBalAiy 
-'il  nighl.  This  is  no  disadvantage,  but IfatesUnq, W 
tlie  other  great  practical  difficulty  is  that  «f  ■secnainat 
c  exact  temticralureand  keeping  it  steady,  thtWt  ptatt 
fur  observation  is  a  deep  roomy  vault  or  cellar. 
The  correction  for  the  buoyancy  of  Ihe  air  depends  oa  tkt 
•ecifie  gravity  of  the  penilulum ;  that  ariiing  frtn  iki 
dragged  air,  which  we  have  called  intrtlo,  on  its  farm,  k 
'ery  desirable  that  the  experiments  should  be  n^  ■ 
uo,  and  where  that  is  iliflicult  or  impowible,  as  ia  al» 
veiling  apparatus,  the  law  and  quantity  of  tbecocrcelinkc 
each  pendulum  should  have  been  prrrinnilyrTpsrimrniili 
determined  in  vacuo.  The  variation  foi  lenpetalBiB  \btmk 
be  got  IVoni  a  comparison  of  summer  and  wmtcf  eipsn- 
uents  at  the  came  place.  In  addition  to  tba  1  '  '  * 
he  place  of  observation  abore  the  lea-h 
ey  should  be  taken  of  the  form  of  the  ai 
Iry,  aud  of  ihe  kind  of  strata,  with  tbe  aperiEc  gnvity  of 
each.  This  is  particularly  necessary  where  lbahai|^'H« 
considerable.    |See  Young's  remarks, '  Phil.Ttna,'  Isl). 

p.  U3.) 

Still,  when  everr  known  precaution  baa  bean  lakes,  ibMi 
c  anomalies  in  iIic  result*  of  this  exMrimant  wWkaa 
not  yet  clearly  understood.  Il  Is  very  difficult  la  ■ika  iti 
'  '  of  ihu  kiiife  perfectly  straight,  and  to  keep  it  te  aha 
fastened  lu  the  bar.  There  is  consideraUe  ovcaitaal} 
suns  of  distance  between  tbe  Tceipra^  kk^ 
and  lastly  tlicre  is  no  aulboriscd  alandwd  Bflaclk 
present  existing  in  Eni;land  In  terma  of  wlu^M 
distance  can  be  expressed.  The  length  of  ike  soafk 
,icndulum  which  vibrates  leconds  in  the  latitude  «f  b» 
don  U  not  at  jiresent  known  with  the  degree  of  cMiian' 
which  tbe  importance  of  the  problem  demaoda,  and  abt 
"  attainable. 

Captain  Kaier  proposed  the  following  furai  of  fMla 
lum  for  dctcimining  the  number  uf  oscillation*  «k«kA> 
same  (lendulum  describes  in  different  places,  which  is  nady 
the  same  as  Graliam's  above  described.  Ur.  Baily  ft^n 
tbu  bar  with  two  knife-edges,  Ihe  same  as  thala^  ki 
delermining  the  absolute  length,  and  be  directs  si 
lions  to  be  made  at  each  place  wiih  both  kniA 
certainly  a  great  advantage  in  1 

knife-edges,  us  a  discrepancy  betwi  . 

posiDg   the    ixindulum    to   have    been    ptcviawly  np- 


ition  to  tba  kekki  d 
9  sea-lcid,  a  nH|!a  wa- 


edges 


IJ,    KUI4     UE    uticci*  ■■^■^r 

iih  both  knifc-adna.  Ttat 
n  havinE  a  check  n^M  ikt 
tween  tba  two  reMtltalsi^ 


ral  SuArty,  ud  Uicrr  Im  il 

isniT  trnrtfrl  lliB-trlihllir  rumsinitTj  ■■■<  ml.  a  ■  -■— ^  -|f  t*-  ^*^ 
M-atrt  4ihlftHninrlt4di«»liirhh4V«hiVBba^  lBED,£Ub4  tarp  WaaiV^^ 
Tilli  tlui  la.Manni-IHil  wb,  II  nut  Im  <VB>dcn>i  id  be  Ijir  ^b^^  Ir^d 


4t  i*.  \ff  IIm  l^uili  uf  llio  ttvujid.  ^hldluiB.  b  11  ijjpaiili,  H«a  ^  ^s^^ 

r  vhirli  u  vu  msuu  lu  |im-n».     ^luiiir'i  ■  IUm  «  ■  a^rtJwt 
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will  show  that  ono  of  the  knife-edges  has 
injured.  To  ascertain  which  of  tlie  two 
retjuircs  a  second  pendulum.  Upon  the 
though  we  prefer  Mr.  Baily*s  pendulum 
ptain  Kater's,  yet  we  think  a  form  sug- 
hy  Mr.  Airy  is,  for  ordinary  purposes,  still 
—  it  is,  to  have  the  knife-edge  placed  in 
irt  of  the  har  where  the  oscillations  take 
III  the  shortest  time.  In  this  case  it  seems 
)le  that  any  ordinary  injury  of  the  knife-edge 
tt  alter  the  time  of  vibration.  The  observer 
)e  verv  careful  in  these  stiff  bars  to  see  that 
nduhun  is  truly  vertical,  a  precaution  which 
ev's  llexible  bar  is  less  necessary.  If  an  ob-  /"^  -* 
chooses  to  have  a  second  knife-edge  opposite  (  t  ^ 
inerin  the  pendulum  of  minimum  vibration,  V-r^  ^ 
is  no  objection  except  the  increased  resist- 
f  the  air,  the  increased  correction  for  inertia, 
\Q  chance  of  confounding  the  two  positions, 
iiere  observation  of  the  coincidences,  which 
[nescnt  form  was  first  introduced  by  Kater,  is 
pie  that  it  will  be  successfully  performed  by 
'ison  the  first  time  of  attempting  it,  and  an  error  of 
nd  or  two  in  noting  the  moment  is  a  matter  of  little 
ance.  There  is  far  greater  latitude  for  error  in  noting 
npcraturc  and  ascertaining  the  clock-rate,  but  there  is 
3r  anomaly  attendmg  the  knife-edge  pendulums,  only 
lly  understood  at  present,  which  is  much  more  vexa- 
ihan  temperature  or  clock-rate.  As  the  pendulum 
s  about  those  points  cf  the  knife-edge  which  are  in 
t  with  the  ai^ale  planes,  it  is  clear  that,  supposing 
n perfection  in  both,  these  points  may  be  altered, 
tlie  axis  of  suspension,  and  consequently  the  time 
illation,  will  be  altered  too.  Hence  it  is  adviseable 
CO  the  knife-edge  as  exactly  as  possible  always  in 
inie  po^illon  on  the  agate  plane,  both  as  to  front 
ick,  and  also  as  to  right  and  left.  It  will  generally 
ind  that  turning  the  pendulum  half  round  on  the 
knifii  edge  will  alter  its  time  of  vibration  sensibly,  so 
10  fare  in  front  must  always  be  registered.  But  even 
these  precautions  are  taken,  anomalies  are  still 
which  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  following  cause: — 
)st  of  the  pendulums  hitherto  made  the  steel  knife- 
has  been  fixed  upon  a  bar  of  different  metal  (brass 
opper)  with  stout  brass  knees,  and  the  two  screws 
fix  the  steel  knife-edge  to  the  brass  knees  are  at  some 
ce  from  each  other.  Now  if,  from  the  difference  of 
sion  between  the  brass  knees  and  the  knife-edgCt  the 
should  be  curved,  not  upwards  or  downwards,  out  in 
zonial  plane,  the  consequent  alteration  of  time  in  the 
tion  may  be  very  considerable.  The  steel  edgethere- 
iiould  either  be  controlled  by  being  ground  on  a 
V  slip  lot  into  a  brass  wedge,  or  the  attaching  knees 
1  also  be  of  steel.  The  uncertainty  which  appears  due 
le  such  cause  as  that  above  described  may  amount  to 
wo,  or  even  more  seconds  a  day  in  the  invariable 
luin,  either  of  Kater's  or  Baily's  construction.  It  is 
it  that  in  measuring  the  actual  length  of  the  pendulum 
ror  may  be  further  increased,  for  the  problem  assumes 
rfect  parallelism  and  truth  of  a  pair  of  knife-edges. 
1  account  of  knife-edge  bar  pendulums,  see  *  Kater's 
rtible  Pendulum,  with  Young's  Appendix/  Phil. 
.,  1S18,  p.  ;i3;  *  Kater's  Invariable  Pendulum,*  Phil. 
.,  18ll>,  p.  337;  Sabine's  *  Experiments  to  determine 
igure  of  the  Earth,'  London,  1825;  Sabine's  *Com- 
n  of  the  Length  of  Pendulum  at  London  and  Green- 
Phil.  Trans.y  1829,  p.  83  ;  Sabine,  *  On  the  Reduction 
Vacuum,' P/;/7.  Trans..  1829,  p.  207  ;  Baily, 'Onthe 
:lion  to  a  Vacuum,'  PhiL  Trans.^  1832,  p.  399;  Fos- 
Pcnduliim  Experiments,  edited  by  Mr.  Baily,'  Mem, 
oc,  vol.  vii.  (at  page  1)6,  is  given  a  table  of  the  results 
most  accurate  modern  pendulum  experiments). 
last  important  measurement  of  the  length  of  the 
lum,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory,  is  due 
sel,  and  i.-,  described  by  him  in  his  *  Untersuchungen 
lie  Liiiigc  des  einfachen  Secundenpendels,'  Berlin, 
vhich  forms  part  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Academy 
liii.'  The  principle  of  his  measure  is  the  same  as 
ii's.  Bessei  procured  from  Paris  a  verified  copy  of  the 
f  Peru ;  this  I'.e  placed  upright,  and  suspended  his  ball 
re  IUnI  from  the  top  and  then  from  the  bottom  of  the 
he  ball  being  in  both  cases  at  the  same  point  below: 
le  of  oscillation  in  each  positioa  was  compared  with  a 
p.  C.  No.  1090 


clock  in  front  From  the  difference  of  the  times  of  oscillation 
of  these  two  pendulums,  and  the  difference  in  their 
length,  which  is  a  toise,  the  length  of  the  seconds  pen- 
dulum was  computed  in  parts  of  the  toise.  Bessei  sus- 
pended his  pendulum  by  passing  a  flat  and  very  slender 
spring  over  a  small  cylinder,  the  spring  being  continued 
downwards  to  the  ball  in  a  fine  wire.  We  must  refer  to  the 
original  memoir  for  a  description  of  the  different  elaborate 
contrivances  which  were  introduced  by  Bessei  and  Repsold 
for  securing  accuracy  in  every  part  of  the  process.  All 
conceivable  causes  of  error  are  considered,  and  the  effects 
have  been  computed  and  allowed  fur.  The  final  result  is 
that  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  the  sea-level  in 
the  latitude  of  Konigsberg,  54'*  43'  N.,  is  440*8179  lines  of 
the  toise  of  Peru ;  this  we  consider  to  be  a  measurement 
of  the  actual  length  of  the  pendulum,  which  is  deserving  of 
full  confidence,  and  perhaps  the  only  one. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  ex- 
periments with  the  pendulum  are  used  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  stated  that  for  this  purpose  the 
simple  bar  with  a  knife-edge  at  the  point  of  minimum  oscil- 
lation seems  the  most  fit.  If  the  present  imperfections  can 
be  overcome,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  despair  of,  there  is 
another  research,  that  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  for 
which  such  an  instrument  is  peculiarly  adapted.  The 
density  which  has  been  hitherto  acquiesced  in,  depends  on 
the  attraction  of  Schehallien  upon  a  plumb-line,  observed  by 
Maskelyne,  and  upon  the  attraction  of  leaden  balls  measured 
by  a  torsion  balance,  according  to  Cavendish,  and  more 
recently  by  Reich.  Now  in  the  Schehallien  experiment  the 
whole  deilect ion  caused  by  the  mountain  was  only  ll'''2y 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  might  very  easily  be  2"  or 
even  3"  wrong  either  way.  The  Cavendish  experiment  is 
repeating  in  this  country,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
results  give  very  moderate  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

If  an  invariable  pendulum  can  be  made  which  is  only  af ' 
fected  by  known  causes  of  which  the  effects  can  be  calcu- 
lated, the  simplicity  and  perfection  of  the  observation  by 
coincidences,  and  the  unlimited  time  for  which  it  can  be 
carried  on,  will  supply  a  much  broader  and  more  secure 
base  for  the  solution  of  this  important  problem,  and  one 
more  readily  and  universally  applicable.  Two  attempts 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Airy  and  Whewell,  first  by  themselves, 
in  1826,  and  afterwards,  in  1828,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
Cambridge  friends,  to  deduce  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
from  observing  the  oscillations  of  detached  pendulums  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  Dolcoath  Mine,  one  of  the  deepest 
in  Cornwall.  As  the  first  operation  was  less  carefully 
planned,  we  shall  confine  our  account  to  the  second,  which 
was  altogether  the  best  arranged  pendulum  experiment 
which  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  only  failed  from  a 
cause  then  first  discovered,  viz.  that  invariable  pendulums 
of  Kater's  construction  arc  very  uncertain  and  inaccurate 
instruments.  We  will  call  the  two  pendulums  1  and  ^. 
These  were  placed  on  their  stands  opposite  each  other,  and 
put  into  motion  at  the  same  arc  (a  board  being  interposed 
to  prevent  their  reciprocal  action  through  pulses  of  the  air), 
and  the  times  of  coincidence  observed.  A  few  series  were  thus 
made,  in  which  the  errors  of  observation  scarcely  amounted 
to  a  hundredth  of  a  second  per  day.*  Pendulum  1  was  then 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  set  up  with  its  clock  and 
proper  accompaniments.  Pendulum  2  was  established  with 
its  clock  in  a  hut  at  the  surface.  We  will  call  the  observers 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  A  set  off  at  six  in  the  morning,  com- 
menced a  series  with  pendulum  2,  and  compared  eight 
pocket  chronometers  with  the  clock  by  coincident  beats 
through  a  sidereal  half-seconds  chronometer.t  He  then  de- 
scended the  mine  and  commenced  a  series,  compared  his 
chronometers  below  exactly  as  he  had  done  above,  and  then 
sent  them  back  to  the  upper  station.  By  this  time  £  had 
arrived  at  the  upper  station  to  finish  the  series  which  A  had 
begun,  and  to  compare  the  chronometers  on  their  return, 
in  this  way  the  clocks  were  compared,  without  a  possible 

*  In  a  series  of  six  hourt,  the  first  aud  last  coincidences  cotdd  be  so  observed 
as  not  to  admit  aa  error  of  more  than  S**  for  the  whole  iiit»>rval.  and  the  coin- 
cidences followed  each  ether  in  about  iiO  minutes.  A  bright  strip  wax  rubbed 
oflT  each  edge  of  the  tail  of  the  farther  and  quicker  peoduluro,  and  tltis  was  ilia 
miuated  by  a  lamp  placed  obliquely.  Hie  corrections  for  arc.  barometer,  tem- 
perature, were  the  same  for  each.  The  time  was  taken  from  au  excellent 
chronometer. 

t  The  comparison  of  a  single  chronometer  was  scarcely  ever  in  error  3lHh  ol 

a  second,  senerally  within  iQth.  The  i  secunds  sidereal  chronometer  was 
compared  nrst  and  last  with  the  pendulum  clock,  going  nearly  solar  time,  and 
in  the  interval  three  or  five  coincidences  of  each  pocket  chronometer  (which 
beat  0*  4  solar  time)  wen  obierved  with  the  sidereal  chronometer. 
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error  of  j|th  of  a  second.  After  finishing  his  first  series  and 
eommenring;  a  Hecond,  A  returned  to  day  (in  tho  miner's 
Iun:;uagc,  to  grafs*)>    This  series  was  completed  by  B, 
who  flet  off  at  2  p.m.,  made  a  third  shorter  series,  and  com- 
menced a  fourth.    The  night-work  was  taken  by  C  or  D, 
one  of  whom  descended  at  10  p.m.,  finished  B's  series,  and 
commenced  a  fresh  one;   on  his  return  to  day  he  finished 
the  upper  series  which  E  commenced  before  going  to  bed, 
and  siarted  another,  which  was  finished  by  A  before  liis 
next  descent.     In  this  way  observations  were  continued 
from  Monday  morning,  July  11,  to  Satunlay  afternoon  (127 
hours).     On  comparing  the  results  of  each  dav,  it  was  found 
that  the  three  first  days  agreed  extremely  well,  showing  an 
acceleration  of  al>out  2*  per  day  in  the  lower  pendulum ;  but 
the  two  next  davs,  this  acceleration  was  about  double.   The 
only  mofle  of  accountin;^  for  this  unexpected  and  very  un- 
welcome result  was,  that  the  knife-edf^es  and  agate  planes 
were  imperfect,  and  that  the  time  of  oscillation  depended  on 
the  position  of  the  pendulum  on  its  plane.     This  had  never 
been  suspected  before ;  for  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
pendulum  was  at  that  time  almost  an  article  of  faith  among 
experimentalists.    To  ascertain  this,  a  second  series  of  com- 
parisons was  made  between  pendulum  I  and  2,  taking  care  to 
place  the  knife-edges  exactly  in  the  same  position  on  their 
planes,  and  that  the  faces  were  turned  the  same  way.  These 
comparisons  were  necessarily  hurried,  as  a  slip  had  taken 
place  in  the  mine  near  theentifine-sbaft,  which  deranged  the 
action  of  the  pumps,  and  forced  the  experimenters  to  repeat 
their  operations  below  without  delay.    Pendulum  1  was  again 
sent  below,  and  the  experiment  repeated  exactly  as  described 
above,  for   three   days  (79  hours),  until   the  underground 
observers  were  driven  out  by  the  water.     Notwithstanding 
all  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken.t  the  observations 
of  the  last  day  gave  a  different  result  from  the  two  first. 
'  The  conclusion  tiicrefore  on  which  the  experimenters  were 
unavoidably  forced  was,  that  even  with  the  care  and  atten- 
tion  they  had  used,  the   pendulum  could  not  be  trusted.' 
The  pendulums  were  a  third  time  compared  with  each  other 
above  ground,  and  the  intervals  of  coincidence  were  found 
to  vary,  without  any  assignable  cause,  from  20™  24*  to  20™ 
ir»,  and  back  again  from  20™  20«  to  20™  29«;   and  finally, 
durin*r  one  series  of  oscilfation,  tcithout  beirif^  touched,  or 
any  tmf  entering^  the  room,  the  time  of  coincidence  changed 
from  20™  25"   to  2U»  13«,  and  at   last  to  20™  3«.      It  was 
thcreforeclear  that  while  the  mode  of  obser\'ingwas  perhaps 
sufficient  to  detect  a  difference  of  a  hundredth  of  a  second 
a  day  (except  from  the  effects  of  temperature,  which  might 
amount  to  a  tenth  of  a  second),  the  pendulums  themselves, 
though  used  with  the  utmost  skill  ana  precaution,  and  under 
tho  same  circumstances,  were  liable  to  errors  of  two  seconds 
or  more  per  dav. 

PENE'LOPE  (Ornithology).  [Cracida,  vol.  Tiii.,  p. 
130.] 

PENE'ROPLIS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of 
mi(*roscopic  Fhraminifera. 
PENEUS.    [Thessaly.] 

PENGUINS,  Marichots  of  the  French,  a  (rroup  of  na- 
tatorial birds,  in  which  the  wing,  powerless  as  an  organ  of 
fiiijht,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment  as  far  as  feathers  are 
concerned ;  but  it  well  assists  the  bird  as  a  species  of  fin  in 
\U  rapid  divings  and  evolutions  under  water,  and  even  as 
a  kind  of  anterior  extremity  when  progressing  on  the  land. 
They  seem  to  be  among  the  Nataiores  what  the  Struthio- 
nid<e  are  among  the  strictly  terrestrial  birds. 

Pro<Iigiously  active  in  the  water,  but  helpless  on  the 
land,  their  lot  lias  been  wisely  cast  on  those  desolate 
southern  inlands  and  shores  where  man  rarely  intrudes,  and 
in  many  instances  where  a  churlish  climate  or  a  barren 
soil  offers  no  temptations  to  him  to  invade  their  territory. 
They  seem  to  occupy  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  place 
filled  by  the  Auks  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  globe. 
Before  we  enter  into  the  details  of  the  organization  of 

*  A  minf  r  divifU**  thr  viuble  worM  into  two  part*,  uiideTgrnu%d  and  at  graft. 

t  A  cousklerablr  iiiflTerfure  wa<«  fouad  in  the  tempnraiurf  uf  the  upper  an«l 
lower  put  uf  tlie  hut  duriiii;  the  (ini  upper  RrtNiod  experiment,  from  the  heat 
of  the  lamp  fur  ilUiminitting  the  di«c.  whi>  h  w;ia  kept  mntinnally  burning, 
lle'ure  the  wrond  c&periment.  a  Ni<le  lobby  was  Ixntileil  off,  in  which  the  ob- 
•rrrer  placed  the  illumin-itin;:  Ump  a  minute  or  twi>  before  the  roincidencc 
to  «k  place.  Thi*  I.imp  liiTlit  «a»  thnr^n  by  a  reflertnr  on  the  dine  throuf h  a 
hole  iu  the  buanlini; ;  and  «)ien  the  c<iinriiti*nre  luul  been  ob>f>tTed,  ttie  l^mp 
%n.%  wiihilrawn  and  the  )H>le  stop()ed  wiih  flannel  Thi>  clockt.ice  w.ii  illumi- 
iiaird  for  a  ^hurt  time  before  coimidfuce  by  •»  lamp  uilh  a  powerful  reflector 
through  *  liule  iu  the  front  paitiii<>n.  i^hic'h  wan  almi  witlhtr.i«a  ami  the  lude  ^ 
atoppitl  when  the  uhaericr  had  raiu;ht  the  number  of  the  beat.  With  tlieMi 
yrecaiitiona.  th«  temprrmtiire  was  pan«ctiy  steady,  and  leusibty  the  tame  at  all 
«Uiti»d«t  ud  UiroqglMml  lb«  24  hoan. 
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these  birds,  or  tn  inquiry  m  to  tbe  Tievg  of  ( 
gists  relative  to  their  proper  plaee  in  the  STstcBt 
necessary  to  notice  the  varioai  aeeoonta  of  the 
this  very  curious  and  interesting  group.    Le  Vi 
pursuing  his  investigations  on  Dusen  Island,  i 
the  tomb  of  the  Danish  sea-captain,  as  noticed  in 
Pklecaxida,  found  that  the  smaller  crevices  of 
served  as  places  of  retreat  for  Pem^itu  i  Sfjhem 
bably),  which   swarmed    there    above  every 
'  This  bird,'  says  Le  Vaillant, '  which  is  aboat  n 
length,  does  not  carry  its  body  in  the  ; 
others:  it  stands  perpendicularly  on   its  »iiw   n 
gives  it  an  air  of  gravity,  so  much  the  more  ridi 
its  wings,  which  have  no  feathers*  ha  lessl^ 

each  hide :  it  never  uses  them  but  in  v« 
advanced  towards  tho  middle  of  the  islan 
merable  troops  of  them.    Standing  flm  Mku 
legs,  these  animals  neier  deranged  thenasclves  is 
to  let  us  pass ;  they  more  particularly  surffounded 
soleum,  and  seemeid  as  if  determined  to  praven 
approaching  it.    All  the  environs  were  entirely  \ 
them.     Nature  had  done  more  for  the  i     tn  t 
poor  Danish  captain  than  what  proeci 
tion  of  poets  or  the  chisels  of  our  artisu.     j 
however  well  sculptured  in  our  chur 
dead  and  melancholy  an  air  as  the  ] 
ful  cries  of  this  animal,  mixed  with  i 
impressed  on  my  mind  a  kind  of  gloi 
posed  me  to  tender  sensations  of  sau 
for  some  time  fixed  on  the  last  abode  of         «nl 
traveller,  and  I  gave  his  manes  the  tribute  vi  aap^ 

Sir  John  Narborough  says  of  the  Patagwhmi  P 
that  their  erect  attitude  and  bluish-black  hacks  e 
with  their  white  bellies  might  cause  them  to  be  ti 
distance  for  young  children  with  white  bibs.  Tl 
camps,  and  rookeries,  as  thev  have  been  caUed, 
birds,  have  proved  an  ample  theme  for  el  of  the 
voyagers.  Those  at  the  Falkland  Islai  oave  altra 
ticular  attention.  Some  of  these  assi 
as  giving  a  dreary,  not  to  say  awful 
tion  of  the  place  and  the  utter  abs< 
In  some  of  the  towns,  it  is  stated*  t 
ness,  and  when  the  intruders  walked  < 
pulation,  to  provide  themselves  with  < 
wilh  side-long  glances,  but  they 
with  them.  In  many  places  the  shores  ui«  ^ 
these  birds,  and  three  hundred  hmve  beea  takeft  « 
hour;  for  they  generally  make  no  effort  ta  escape;! 
quietly  by  whilst  their  companions  are  knocked  d 
sticks  till  it  comes  to  their  turn.  Cook,  speakia 
islands  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  South,  de 
cold  as  intense;  the  islands  were  covered  with  i 
and  snow,  neither  trees  nor  shrubs  appeared,  and  I 
living  creature  except  the  shags  and  pei  lins,  tb 
ing  so  numerous  that  they  seemed  to  en^.        rhc  i 

Some  describe  the  rookeries  as  designee^  «*■ 
order  and  regularity,  though  they  are  the  res-    «  u 
different  species ;    a  regular  camp,  oflen  cover. 
or  four  acres,  is  laid  out  and  levelled,  and  tbi 
disposed  in  squares  for  the  nests,  as  acruratelv  m 
veyor  had  been  employed:  their  marchings  and 
marchings  are  said  to  remind  the  obsenrer  of  the 
vres  of  soldiers  on  parade.    In  the  midst  of  this 
order  there  appears  to  be,  according  to  the  ease  i 
not  very  good  government,  for  the  stronger  spi 
the  egiTA  of  the  weaker,  if  they  are  left  unguaidi 
Kin;^  I^nguin  {Aptenodytes  Puiachoniea}  is  tU 
thief  of  all.     Three  species  are  staled  to  be  fcei 
Falkland  Ihlandi;  two  of  these,  the  Kimg  mstd  tl 
roni  {Aptenodytes  chrysneome)  deposit  their  esgs 
rookeries.    The  Jackass  {A}4enodyte9  demermi^ 
the  third,  obtaining  its  English  name  from  thr 
brayings  which  it  sets  up  at  night,  makes  its  is 
rows  on  downs  or  sandy  plains,  and  does  not  s« 
invasion  so  quietly  as  the  other  species.    This,  wt  < 
must  have  been  the  penguin  noticed  hy  Focaler. 
scnl>es  the  ground  as  evenwliere  so  mneb  I 
person  in  walking  often  sinks  up  to  the  knees. 
penguin  chance  to  be  in  her  hole,  ah#  raieuges  ■ 
tho  passenger  by  fastening  on  his  legsg  which  she  b 
hard. 

But  tho  dimensions  of  the  rookeriea  i        a  n 
into  insignificance  when  compmd  i         ■ 
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Ktng  Peftgutns  (Ap,  Paiachonica)  recorded  by  Mr.  G.  Ben- 
nett^ who  saw  at  the  north  end  of  Macquarrie  Island,  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  a  colony  of  those  birds  which  co- 
vered an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  acres.  He  describes  the 
number  of  Penguins  collected  together  in  this  spot  as  im- 
mense ;  but  observes  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
guess  at  it  with  any  near  approach  to  truth,  as,  during  the 
whole  of  the  day  and  night,  30,000  or  40,000  are  continually 
landing,  and  an  equal  number  going  to  sea.  *They  are 
arranged,  when  on  shore,  in  as  compact  a  manner  and  in 
as  regular  ranks  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers;  and  are  classed 
with  the  <^reatest  order,  the  young  birds  being  ia  one  situa- 
tion, the  moulting  birds  in  another,  the  sitting  hens  in  a 
third,  the  clean  birds  in  a  fourth,  &c.;  and  so  strictly  do 
birds  in  similar  condition  congregate,  that  should  a  bird 
that  is  moulting  intrude  itself  among  those  which  are  clean, 
it  is  immediately  ejected  from  them.  The  females  batch 
the  esTirs  by  keeping  them  close  between  their  thighs ;  and 
if  approached  during  the  time  of  incubatioQ,  move  away, 
carrying  their  eggs  with  them.  At  this  time  the  male  bird 
goes  to  sea  and  collects  food  for  the  female,  which  becomes 
very  fat.  After  the  young  is  hatched,  both  parents  go  to 
sea,  and  bring  home  food  for  it ;  it  soon  becomes  so  fat  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old  birds  getting  very  thin« 
They  sit  quite  upright  in  their  roosting-places,  and  walk 
in  the  erect  position  until  they  arrive  at  the  beach,  when 
they  throw  themselves  on  their  breasts,  in  order  to  encoun- 
ter the  very  heavy  sea  met  with  at  their  landing-place.* 

Mr.  Bennett  mentioned  several  instances  of  the  appearance 
of  Pena:uins  at  a  considerable  distance  from  anv  known  land. 
Tlicy  generally  howeyer  indicate  ita  neighbourhood.  {Zool, 
Proc,   1840.) 

Captain  Fiiz-Roy  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  penguins  feed  their  young.  The 
species  on  which  he  made  his  observations  at  Noir  Island 
was  probably  the  Jackass  Penffuin. 

'  Multitudes  of  Penguins  were  swarming  together  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,  among  the  bushes  and  **tU8sac'*  (thick 
rushy  grass)  near  the  shore,  having  gone  there  for  the  pur^ 
poses  of  moulting  and  rearing  their  young.  They  were 
very  valiant  in  self-defence,  and  ran  open-mouthed,  by 
dozens,  at  any  one  who  invaded  their  territory,  little  know- 
ing how  soon  a  stick  would  scatter  them  on  the  ground. 
The  young  were  good  eating,  but  the  others  proved  to  be 
black  and  tough  when  cooked.  The  manner  in  which  they 
feefl  their  young  is  curious  and  rather  amusing.  The  old 
bird  gets  on  a  little  eminence,  and  makes  a  great  noise 
(between  quacking  and  braying),  holding  its  head  up  in  the 
air,  as  if  it  were  haranguing  the  penguinnery,  while  the 
young  one  stands  close  to  it,  but  a  little  lower.  The  old 
bird,  having  continued  its  clatter  for  about  a  minute,  puts 
its  head  down  and  opens  its  mouth  widely,  into  which  the 
young  one  thrusts  its  head,  and  then  appears  to  suck  from 
the  throat  of  its  mother  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which 
the  clatter  is  repeated,  and  the  young  one  is  again  fed;  this 
continues  for  about  ten  minutes.  I  observed  sonie  which 
were  moulting  make  the  same  noise,  and  then  apparently 
swallow  what  they  thus  supplied  themselves  witn;  so  in 
this  way,  I  suppose,  they  are  furnished  with  subsistence 
during  the  time  they  cannot  seek  it  in  the  water.'  {Voyages 
of  the  AdveniuTp  and  Beagle,  King.) 

Mr.  Darwin  pleasantly  relates  his  encounter  with  one  of 
these  birds  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  'One  day,'  says  our 
voyager,  'having  placed  myself  between  a  penguin  (Apte- 
nodyteft  demersu)  and  the  water,  I  was  much  amused  by 
watching  its  habits.  It  was  a  brave  bird  ;  and,  till  reaching 
the  sou,  it  regularly  fought  and  drove  me  backwards. 
Nothing  less  than  heavy  blows  would  have  stopped  him; 
every  inch  gained  he  firmly  kept,  standing  close  before  me, 
erec^  and  determined.  When  thus  opposed,  he  continually 
rolled  his  head  from  side  to  side,  in  a  very  odd  manner,  as 
if  the  power  of  vision  only  lay  \n  the  anterior  and  basal  part 
of  each  eye.  This  bird  is  commonly  called  the  jackass  pen- 
guin, from  its  habit,  while  on  shore,  of  throwing  its  head 
backwards,  and  making  a  loud  strange  noise,  very  like  the 
braying  of  that  animal ;  but  while  at  sea  and  undisturbed, 
Its  note  is  very  deep  and  solemn,  and  is  often  heard  in  the 
ni'^ht-time.  In  diving,  its  little  plumeless  wings  are  used 
as  fins ;  but  on  the  land,  as  front  legs.  When  crawling  (it 
may  he  said  on  four  legs)  through  the  tussocks,  or  on  the 
side  of  a  grassy  cliff,  it  moved  so  very  quickly  that  it  might 
readily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  quadruped.  When  at  sea, 
and  ilbhiiig,  it  comes  to  the  surface,  for  the  purpone  of 


breathing,  wita  such  a  spring,  and  dives  again  so  instan- 
taneously, that  I  defy  any  one  at  first  sight  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  a  fish  leaping  for  sport.'  (Voyages  of  the  Ad- 
venture and  Beagle;  Darwin,  Researches  in  Geology  and 
Natural  History,) 

Bougainville  endeavoured  to  bring  home  a  penguin  alive ; 
it  became  so  far  tame  that  it  followed  the  person  who  fed  it : 
it  ate  bread,  flesh,  or  fish ;  but  its  fare  appears  to  have  been 
insufficient  or  inappropriate,  for  it  fell  away  and  died.  We 
have  sometunes  thought  that  the  Four-footed  Duck  of 
Gesner  might  have  owed  its  origin  to  an  ill-preserved  pen- 
guin, and  the  notion  of  its  being  four-footed  might  have 
been  fortified  by  some  voyager  who  had  seen  the  bird  mak 
ing  progress  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  above  described.  There  is 
a  larger  figure  than  Gesner*s,  headed  *  CJane  aquatre  pieds.' 
in  the  Portraits  d'Oyseaux,  Both  are  evidently  much  in- 
debted to  the  imagination  of  the  artist. 

Organization. 

Aa  elaborate  dissection  of  an  adult  male  Patagonian  Pen- 
guin, Aptenodytes  Paiachonica,  Forst.,  the  total  length  of 
which,  measured  over  the  back,  was  three  feet  two  inches 
six  lines,  is  given  by  Mr.  Reid.  The  whole  will  well  repay 
the  reader  for  the  time  occupied  in  perusing  it ;  but  our 
hmits  will  allow  us  to  give  little  more  than  a  portion  of  his 
description  of  the  osseous  parts.  The  specimen  was  cap- 
tured at  East  Falkland  Isle,  lat  51''  32'  south. 

Mr.  Reid  describes  the  bones  as  very  hard,  compact,  and 
heavy,  having  no  apertures  for  the  aamission  of  air ;  but 
they  contain,  especially  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  a  thin 
oily  marrow.  The  foramina  for  the  transmission  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  bones  are  small.  The  pefiosteum  is 
thick  and  fibrous.  The  cranium  is  short  and  broad,  and  is 
united  into  a  single  bone,  with  very  little  appearance  of  su- 
ture or  harmony :  superiorly,  it  is  flattened ;  posteriorly,  to- 
wards the  occiput,  it  is  rounded ;  it  declines  obliquely  for- 
wards; and  when  it  attains  the  front  of  the  orbits  it  is 
suddenly  truncated  to  meet  the  superior  mandible.  The 
orbits  are  large,  and  separated  only  oy  membrane.  Above 
each  orbit  there  is  sl  fossa,  which  is  deeper  and  broader  be- 
hind than  in  front,  and  which  ends  suddenly  at  its  union 
with  the  orbitar  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  External  and 
inferior  to  the  termination  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the 
occipital  bone  there  is  a  process.  The  temporal  bone  has 
two  processes :  the  tympanic  situated  immediately  anterior 
to  the  last-named  process ;  and  the  orbitar,  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit.  Tlie  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone  is  short,  ending  posteriorly  in  a 
single  round  prominent  condyle,  which  articulates  with  the 
atlas.  The  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  lengthened,  and  its 
pterygoid  processes  form  separate  bones.  The  tympanic 
bones  have  tlie  internal  process  much  produced.  The^'u- 
gum  is  very  long  and  tliin,  attached,  as  usual,  to  the  tym- 
panic and  superior  maxillary  bones.  The  palatine  bones 
are  long  and  thin,  meeting  poateriorly  the  pterygoid,  and 
anteriorly  the  superior  maxillary  bones. 

The  upper  jaw  is  immoveable;  the  superior  mandible 
long,  slender,  and  a  little  arched  at  the  point.  The  aper- 
tures for  the  nostrils  are  long  and  narrow.  The  bones  of 
the  superior  mandible  are  of  the  usual  form.  The  superci- 
liary bones  are  wanting.  The  laclirymal  bones  are  small, 
and  fixed  to  the  cranium.  The  turbinated  lamims  are 
small,  soft,  and  cartilaginous. 

The  lower  jaw  is  long  and  slender,  and  composed  of  three 
pieces,  vi£.  the  body  of  the  bone  and  its  two  articulating 
portions.  The  coronoid  processes  are  very  small.  The 
condyloid  process  is  not  elevated  above  the  body  of  the  bono. 
There  is  a  process  produced  posteriorly  for  the  attachment 
of  the  pterygoid  muscles. 

The  OS  hyoides  has  the  lateral  comua  much  lengthened, 
passing  upwards  posteriorly  to  the  occipital  bone,  then 
curved  forwards  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  temporal 
bone. 

The  vertebral  column  consists  of— 


Cervical  vertebra 

Dorsal 

Sacral 

Caudal 


13 
9 

12 
8 


In  all  42 

The  ribs  are  nine  in  number,  and  of  the  usual  form ;  the 
two  upper  ones  are  not  connected  with  the  sternum.  The 
oblic^  processM  are  situated  halfway  between  tlieir  Yerte* 
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bral  and  sternal  extremities.  They  commence  cartilaginous 
nt  the  inferior  margin  of  each  rib,  and  are  about  five  lines 
broad  at  their  origin  ;  towards  thoir  termination  tbey  spread 
laterally  to  the  width  of  one  inch.  As  they  approach  the 
lower  1  ib  they  get  gradually  thinner.  In  the  first  and  last 
rib  they  aie  totally  wanting.  The  last  rib,  at  its  centre, 
has  a  suifaee  concave  externally,  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  thigh.  The  sterno-costal  bones  arc  seven  in  num- 
ber ;  the  last  one  curved  suddenly  at  its  costal  end.  The 
body  of  the  sternum  is  long.  Ihc  keel  is  much  deve- 
loped at  ils  top,  and  forms  a  very  acute  angle  posteriorly, 
terminated  by  a  small  line.  The  space  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  middle  pectoral  muscle  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  fi)r  the  attachment  of  the  great  pectoral.  On 
each  side  of  the  keel  there  is  a  large  space,  terminating  in- 
fcriorly  in  one.  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  middle  layer 
compared  with  the  lateral  ones.  The  keel  terminates  abruptly 
infenurly.  The  ensifurm  process  has  a  ridge  in  the  middle, 
along  which  and  the  inferior  edge  of  the  keel  a  membrane 
ifas  attached  (which  separated  in  maceration).  Tlie  ex- 
ternal layers  of  the  bono  are,  as  has  been  alrleady  inci- 
dentally notice<l,  much  longer  than  the  middle  one ;  they 
curve  inwards  toward  each  other,  aad  are  tipped  with  carti- 
lage. The  sternal /o««a  is  large  and  very  distinct  The 
sternal  apophyses^  are  very  large.  The  coracoid  bones  arc 
long,  strongly  formed,  and  smooth  anteriorly  ;  the  margin 
much  produced  at  the  superior  internal  edge,  and  the  ends 
furnished  with  long  bamuliform  processes,  ext<*nding  up- 
wards and  downwards.  The  superior  one  is  attached  to  the 
clavicle  by  the  intervention  of  ligament  The  upper  part  of 
the  09  coracfiides  is  bent  upon  itself  at  an  angle  greater  than 
a  right  angle.  They  are  larger  at  their  inferior  ends,  the 
inner  ends  being  produced  and  curved  forwards.  The 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  bone  is  situated  on  the  exterior  pos- 
terior part,  and  is  formed  by  this  bone  and  the  scapuUi, 
about  three-fifths  of  the  cavity  being  formed  by  the  os  cora- 
coides.  Each  clavicle  is  turned  downwards,  and  is  broader 
near  the  coracoid  bone,  and  tapering  to  the  front,  where 
there  is  a  protuberance  forn)ud  by  the  junction  of  the 
clavicles :  this  protuberance  does  not  touch  the  sternum. 
Posteriorly  they  give  off  aflat  conical  process,  which  goes 
down  internally  to  the  coracoid  bone,  and  is  united  to  the 
process  situated  on  the  po^^terior  part  of  the  scapula,  imme- 
diately inferior  to  its  heail.  The  scapula  is  remarkably 
broad  and  thin ;  its  neck  and  head  rounded.  There  are 
three  articulating  processes  in  this  bone:  one  with  the/wr- 
culum  ;  another  with  the  coracoid  bone  ;  and  the  third  with 
the  humerus.  On  comparing  the  sternum  and  adjacent 
bones  with  the  sterna  of  some  nearly- allied  liirds,  less  deve- 
lopment of  the  keel  is  found  in  the  Loon^  and  less  devtdop- 
ment  of  the  lateral  wings  in  the  Auk,  and  more  in  the  Sfi/ie- 
niscus.  The  differences  are  shown  by  tables  given  in  Mr. 
ReicPs  paper. 

The  humerus  is  much  flattened.  On  its  posterior  a8|>ect 
there  is  a  large  foramen,  situated  under  antl  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  internal  part  of  its  head,  which  is  in  form 
crescentic  from  l)ef»re  backwards:  over  the  internal   and 

Eosterior  part  of  it  a  groove  passes.  The  distal  end  of  the 
one  has  two  tubercles  for  articulation.  There  are  two 
prominent  trochlea  on  its  po.>terior  surface,  on  which  work 
the  two  sesamoid  bones  of  the  elbow-joint.  The  form  of  the 
larger  of  the^e  is  llattened,  and  of  the  smaller  trapezoid, 
with  truncated  edges. 

The  ulna  is  very  thin  and  flat,  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
humerus,  rounded  slightly  at  its  upper  extremity,  and  still 
less  at  its  lower  one.  Its  head  has  a  cavity,  which  receives 
the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  humerus.  Immediately  inferior 
to  this  is  a  prominence  on  the  posterior  margin,  to  which  is 
attached  the  liL^anieiit  of  the  two  sesamoid  bones.  The  su- 
perior ulno-raclial  joint  admits  of  little  motion,  being  com- 
pi»sed  of  a  convex  and  plane  surface.  Near  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  bone  there  are  several  rou^^h  lines  for  the 
attachment  uf  muscles.  The  digital  articulating  surfaces  are 
three  :  one  with  the  radiuH  anteriorly,  another  with  the  first 
carpal  hone  inrcri<»rl\,  and  the  third  with  the  second  carpal 
bone  posicri-irly  and  ohl  <|u«fly  downwards. 

Tiie  ro'tm.s  mu<-h  re>cinhles  the  ulna  in  shape.  At  its 
head  it  \\;in  two  articulatioii»:  one  Miperiorly,  with  the  an- 
teri.ir  tuheido  of  the  humerus  ;  and  the  other  j»osteriorly, 
for  ar  lie  111  at  ion  with  the  u//ia.  There  are  lilvewl^e  two 
uriiculat.un'.  at  its  distal  extremity:  posteriorly  one  for  the 
vltiu  ;  and  iiit'eriorly  there  is  another  with  the  first  carpal 
bono     Near  its  nuck  is  situated  a  process  for  the  attach- 


ment of  muscles.  On  its  superior  tnternr  part  i  f^tasm 
runs  obliquely,  from  before  backward*,  and  from  ab:4t 
downwards.  At  the  distal  extremity  there  is  a  simtUr  cu 
but  running  in  a  contrary  direction,  that  is,  from  bekiU 
forwards. 

The  first  carpal  bone  has  the  form  of  a  trapeiium.  mvJk 
three  articulating  surfaces:  a  superior  one  for  therodliiif,- 
a  posterior  one  for  the  ulna ;  and  an  inferior  one  fjr  uc 
metacarpus.  The  shape  of  the  second  carpal  bone  u  traa- 
gular,  with  articulating  processes,  and  a  notch  on  its  inferv 
edge ;  one  anteriorly  for  the  ii//ta,  the  other  infenorij  fiv 
the  metacarpus. 

Tlie  metacarpus  is  composed  of  a  single  bone,  fomed  br 
the  union  of  two.  Tlie  anterior  of  the  two  metacarpal  boea 
supports  two  phalanges  of  the  first  finger,  and  is  ivice  iht 
size  of  the  posterior  one,  which  supports  the  single  phaimi 
of  the  second  finger.  The  upper  end  is  crescenlie.  arm- 
lated  with  the  first  carpal  bone  anteriorly,  and  with  tlM 
second  inferiorly.  There  is  a  sulcus  between  the  ends  of  tbf 
two  bones,  at  their  inferior  extremity. 

The  first  phalanx  of  the  first  finger  is  a  loo^  bnad,  sai 
flat  bone,  tapering  gradually  from  above  downwardly  umiti 
to  the  metacarpus  by  a  flat  surface,  and  connacted  vith  the 
Hecond  phalanx  by  a  similar  articulation.  Tbe  other  ^l> 
lanx  is  broad  and  flat,  tapering  from  above  downwiids.  Br 
a  similar  articulation  is  attached  to  the  poatcrinr  aetieariiai 
bone  a  phalanx,  which  is  flat,  long,  and  taperiag  fion  abi*«i 
downwards,  superiorly  giving  off  a  process  wbidi  psaes  up- 
wards for  a  short  distance  on  the  posterior  part  oC  lbs  nets- 
carpal  bone. 

Ihe  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  so  much  ihortened  behioi 
that  they  throw  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  perpcndxaiv 
line  with  the  vertebree.  Tlie  length  of  the  Uia  behind  lb 
cotyloid  cavity  is  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body  m  i 
Gull  (Larus),  one  half  in  the  Zoom,  and  not  quite  one-lburtk 
of  the  length  of  the  trunk  in  the  FhUagonian  Fengmn.  IW 
sacro-sciatic  notch  is  a  complete /oromeit.  The  pubic  boas 
are  long  and  feeble ;  they  are  turned  forwards  and  tipprf 
with  cartilage.  The  cotyloid  cavity  is  a  perfect ybraac^ 
with  a  large  process  at  its  postcro-inferior  parx  tipped  viih 
cartilage,  and  articulated  with  the  trocManier  as^for.  7^ 
thyroid /orawff/i  is  not  complete,  except  by  the  tnierrvniioB 
of  a  ligament  which  separates  it  from  the  obhiratarjar^mem. 
As  there  is  no  iliacus  internus,  the  superior  part  of  the  of 
ilium  extends  upwards,  and  lies  close  to  the  nbk 

The  OS  femoris  is  formed  as  usual,  the  bead  beimt  fti^ 
tened  anteriorly,  the  neck  short  and  thi<;k,  the  frocAaalir 
major  smooth  on  its  superior  posterior  surfaee,  and  arttfa- 
lated  with  the  process  on  the  ilium.  Besides  thepo»i«rwr 
there  is  also  an  anterior  linea  aspera.  There  is  a  pnxoi 
external  to  the  external  cond}le,  having  its  inferior  turfae* 
tipped  with  cartilage,  which  acts  as  a  pulley.  On  its  islcffr- 
external  surface  there  \m  a  sharp  edge,  llie  condyles  in 
not  much  everted. 

The  shape  of  the  patella  is  peculiar.  There  are  tws  m^ 
culating  surfaces  posteriorly:  one  which  would  form  part«/ 
a  large  crescent,  and  which  has  a  prominence  for  tLvCBe- 
dyles  of  ihe  femur  in  its  centre ;  the  other,  inferior,  is  UU- 
wise  crescentic ;  it  is  very  narrow,  and  articulated  by  k^ 
ments  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

The  su])erior  surface  of  i\ie  femur  has  a  crista  in  ils  i 
of  an  ovoid  form ;  the  posterior  edge  truncated. 
surface  is  perfectly  flat ;  the  oblique  slightly  marked  witk  i 
ridge,  and  looks  downwards.  There  is  a  groove  on  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  edge,  which  also  passes  oUqaciv 
downwards  on  the  external  side :  these  two  sides  an  tna- 
cated  at  their  junction. 

The  tibia  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  theynmr;  ibf 
tubercle  is  elevated  above  its  head,  and  forms  a  bra' 
short  conical  truncate<l  process.  On  the  anterior  part  d 
the  head  there  is  a  large  groove,  deepest  at  the  top,  saJ 
passing  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards;  the  outer  ait 
is  here  smooth,  for  articulation  with  the  JIbtUsu  It  las  is- 
feriorly  two  condyles,  articulated  with  the  metatarsus,}»rMf 
fifnramen  above  and  between  them  for  the  tnuismisyoa  ti 
tendon,  &c. 

The  fibulii  is  in  the  form  of  a  lengthened  cone,  anJ  > 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tibia  ;  for  aboat  t«*- 
thirds  of  its  length  it  is  anchyloscd  to  that  bone  mfcffiori< 
It  has  the  usual  quantity  of  surfaces  for  the  attachncBl  ti 
muscles. 

There  is  no  tar^u^. 

The  mcttitarstu  has  two  articular  dcpiesaions  oa  iUf^ 
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tenor  stirfiicc,  for  llie  reception  of  the  conttylei  or  the  libia. 
li  rojircsfnts  three  puUev*  for  arliculalioo  with  the  pha- 
/aii^i-s.  Oti  iht  inner  ]iai't  of  the  superior  face  is  sjiuated 
tlio  niclalarsal  buiie  of  the  first  toe,  connected  by  ligamenla 
to  llio  larijo  butic.  Tliere  ii  a/ossa  on  the  superior  BUrfacB, 
belHCiin  the  first  and  second  and  second  and  third  bones  of 
the  melulaniix  .■  this  gradually  decreases 
creases  in  dL'()lh,  till  it  perforates  the  bone,  and  joins  the 
Xosste  on  lis  inferior  surface,  where,  immediately  anterior, 
inieinal,  and  infuriorly  to  the  outer  depression  on  iU  head, 
tiK-ru  is  a  large  protuberance,  forming  the  inner  boundary 
lo  a  groove.  Ihc  phalangeal  end  w  formed  as  in  Kaai\  Birds. 
The  lirst  toe.  which  is  the  smallest  in  the  foot,  has  three 
brnii's.  all  of  which  are  llaltened,  and  have  simple  articula- 
tions, the  last  one  having  a  nail.  The  metatarsal  bone  is 
onlv  conncc\od  to  the  others  by  muscle :  the  whole  length 
of  ihe  toe  is  one  inch ;  the  second  toe  has  three  phalanges, 
lliu  third  has  fuur,  and  there  are  Gre  belonging  to  the  fourth 
luc.     All  are  formal  as  is  usual  in  tliis  class. 

The  li'ramenls  of  the  bead  and  trunk  are  of  the  usual 
form. 

]n  addilion  to  these,  a  ligament  arises  from  the  sesamoid 
bones  of  the  elbow.joint,  which  passes  lo  the  external  or 
duisal  iUle  of  the  car/iu-i,  where  it  ii  tied  down ;  it  again 
pa<:>ies  forwards,  and  is  attached  by  separate  slips  to  the  joint 
and  head  of  the  lint  part  of  the  nielacarpus  and  to  the  first 
/i/iti/ij'fj~  of  the  first  linger,  and  is  Inserted  into  the  lecond 
ahiiut  Ihree  lines  from  its  head.  The  ligamenls  of  tbe  Lip- 
ji)ini  are  as  niiunl.  Besides  the  usual  ligaments  of  the 
!>iief-j,iini.tlicieiaone  which  arises  together  with  thecrucial, 
and  IS  atlached  to  the  patella,  half  way  down  the  central 
lino.  The  form  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  is  crescent jc, 
with  prolint^ed  liorjis.  The  nnkle.joint  has  semilunar 
cui'tibges  of  the  usual  form.  There  are  superior  and  in- 
feriiu-  annular  ligamenls  belonging  lo  the  metatar»ut. 
Ill  nu  oilier  inslance  is  there  anv  deviation  from  the  usual 
form. 

There  is  a  very  large  bursa  situated  within  the  knee- 

Thc  muscles  were  of  a  dark  ted  colour,  very  tough,  and 
havini;  a  great  deal  of  cellular  membrane  amongst  them. 
Tlie/jsciie  were  very  thick  and  strong.  In  no  instance  did 
Mr.  lU'id  observe  any  tendency  loossincalion  in  the  tendons. 
In  the  tendons  of  llie  t)ei/om/i«of  the  first  and  second  toes 
thtre  uai  n  sesamoid  bone,  scarcely  equalling  in  size  a 
mii»iard-seed.    .{Zuol.  Prac.  1836.) 

The  sensations  of  these  curious  birds  do  not  seem  lo  be 
vciy  aeule.  Sparrman  relates  that  he  stumbled  over  a 
sleeping  one  and  kicked  it  some  yards  without  disturbing 
its  rest ;  and  Forslcr  slates  (hat  he  left  a  number  of  them 
apparently  lifeless,  while  he  went  in  pursuit  of  others;  but 
they  {ittecwarilii  t^ol  up  and  marched  off  with  their  usual 
giavily. 

Akranoeuent,  &c. 
Mr.  ViRirs  enters  ihc  family  of  yl/cfl(te  byraeansof  the 
)^t;nus  Vria  [Gijillemots],  which  it  contains,  as  well  mAtea 
and  Af'teniidytes  ofGmelin.  'The  latter  genus,'  says  Mr. 
Viijors,  ■  apiKirenily  carries  to  the  extreme  the  typical 
character  of  those  gjroups  in  which  the  wings,  becoming 
gru'lually  shorler,  and  less  Turn ished  with  feathers,  lose  at 
leiigih  all  their  powers  of  flight,  and  assume  the  functions 
of  fins  instead  of  wings,  to  assist  the  bird  in  its  progress 
tliioM|;h  the  water.  1'he  whole  of  the  family  before  us, 
uniiol  by  ihu  furm  of  the  foot,  is  separated  into  generic 
i;riup*  by  lliu  different  shape  of  the  bill.  And  here  a  beau- 
iil'ully  proifrcssivo  seriesot  affinities  is  apparent,  through- 
out the  wliole  group.  Bcginnin<;  from  the  true  Apleno- 
dyles,  wo  may  observe  that  the  bill  of  that  genua  is  long, 
tai  hi!r  slender,  and  somewhat  curved ;  while  that  of  Catar- 
rhiirti-s.  Briss.,  which  succeeds,  is  shorter  end  more  elevated 
at  the  rid},'c:  thus  leading  the  way  to  SphenUcus,  Briss.. 
e  ^idcs  ai'c  compressed,  and  the  eulmen  elevated 


edc;.; 


th.r  s 


iiii)ii;  litrungly  compressed,  and  the  eulmen 
iiuiLi'  I'lt'v.iii'ii.  The  Fraterciila,  llriss.,  the  well-known 
l',.lllii  iif  iiiir  rurky  coasts,  following  Aka.  exhibits  the 
e\livi>ie  of  ihi.>  >iiigidar  construction  ;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  111  jiv  iiilevi^sting  subject  of  contemplation  to  him  who 
iii:iy  \M-h  l)  »iliiu.-.s  the  mode  in  which  nature  harmonises 
her  ^ruu;i:>,  than  the  gradual  change  of  form  that  unites 
the  sliuri  ^iid  elevated  bill  of  this  last  genus  with  the  long 
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and  slender  bill  of  AplenodyU*.  A  similar  gradation  of 
affinities  between  conterminous  groups  Ic^s  us  back  again 
to  the  point  from  whence  we  started.  Some  species  of  Ihe 
Linnean  Alca,  which  M.  Temminck  has  united  under  Itie 
generic  title  of  Phalerit,  with  bills  less  elevated  at  the  eul- 
men and  more  tapering  than  that  of  Fralercala,  lead  us 
generally  to  the  Mergulm  of  Ray,  the  Little  Auk  of  out 
cabinets.  Tbi^i  genua  strongly  and  distinctively  separated 
from  both  Alca  and  Uria,  in  the  former  of  which  groups 
it  has  been  placed  by  Linnnus,  and  in  the  latter  by  M. 
Temminck,  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between 
them.  It  thus  brings  us  to  Uria,  where  the  pointed  and 
tapering  bill,  again  discernible,  recondurls  us  to  Apleno- 
dt/tes.'  Mr.  Vigors,  having  then  observed  I  hat  the  groups 
composing  the  Alcadce  are  charaelerised  by  having  no  hind 
toe,  passe*  from  them  to  the  Pelecanidee  bv  means  of  Apte- 
nodytes.     [Pelecanid.b.J 


Hod  (rfAplcnodjui. 

---  observes  that  the  hind  toe  in  the  penguins 

id  eormoranla  is  placed  almost  as  forward  as  in  the  swina. 
In  the  penguin,  the  tarsus  is  so  ebon  as  almost  tc   ' 


just  as  in  the  bear  and  other  plantigrade  Quadrupeds;  itis 
also,  he  adds,  remarkably  broad  ;  the  hind  toe  is  placed  in 
front,  and  on  the  inner  margin  ;  but  it  is  so  unusually  small, 
that,  but  for  its  short  but  well  defined  claw,  it  would  not 
be  perceived.  This  claw  is  without  any  vestige  of  a  web, 
or  of  a  lobe,  and  is  quite  disconnected  from  the  others;  of 
the  three  anterior  toes,  the  middle  is  the  lonj^est,  the  outer 
rather  less,  and  the  inner  the  ihcrtest.  The  whole  fo>t  is 
temarkably  flattened,  as  if  to  enable  the  bird  to  cover  a 
greater  breadtli  of  ground.  iClatsification  of  Birds,  vol.  i  > 


Foot  at  AplcDcd)1«i. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work,  Ihe  author,  after 
„  summary  discussion  of  the  family  AlcadiB,  considere  the 
penguins,  on  the  whole,  as  the  most  singular  of  all  aquatic 
birds,  and  he  slates  that  tbey  clearly  point  out  that  nature 
is  about  to  pass  from  tbe  birt^  to  tbe  fishes. 

We  own  that  this  is  not  quite  so  clear  to  ua.  Among  the 
terrestrial  birds  we  regard  the  Strutkionida  as  presenting 
the  most  erpetoid  furm ;  and  an  exominalion  of  the  or- 
ganiiation  of  Ihe  penguins  leads  ua  to  the  conclusion  lliat 
tbey  more  satisfactorily  represent  some  of  the  aquatic  rep- 
tiles, especially  the  marine  Tetludinala.  M.  Lesson  thinks 
that  Apt.  Palacboniea  leads  to  the  raammifers  by  Ornitko 
rhynehut.  The  Alcada  of  Mr.  Swoinson  consist  of  Iht 
geaers  Una,  Aka,  Mormon,  Chimerina  (Esch.j,  JPIialmi, 
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.n<l  AfM^Ih.  T1..  family  U  Vl"^  '"l"""  ""  '^•'S""- 

*■  a' "rllm" i/si"'"'.  li-  Gray.  U'O  g™»  »f  ijj  f'?^ 
aro   niibd.vuluJ   imu  'liu   suWaimlics  <ifcun<*,  P/luIvnmr, 

riiiiwis  of  «ch  of  thL-w  gciicc*  aro  lo  be  wjcn  m  Ihe  Brituli 


(BrUs.) 

uinpressrf.  Btraiglil,  irree^- 
•nd  of  ihe  upper '■''- 


Sphcniseus, 

Generic  Character.— Biil  coroprewwi.  =..-.b -b" 

iMly  furrowed  at  llic  l.a«! ;  on.  of  the  upper  mamUbb 
houkod,  ilioi  uf  ilw  l"«>.r  manaibb  truinated;  ,u)*lnU  ma- 
diaii  aii.1  expostd.    Wings  iiui.r,.piic  for  flmbt 

Exaaiplu.    SplKiiiicux  demersia—Aptenodytea  demgrta, 

"lificriplifm.—BUl  and  /wl  black ;  the  formet  with  a 
u-llowish  traiwven*  band  near  lh«  apex;  ejo  bn.w*  uikI 
poclorol  baiidwliite;   body  aboro  black  <ir  blac  k- spec  Hud , 

''"V,V'.-,"«Aiciii  Dt»/riA«/M«.— The  South  Seai.  AtlftiHir 
ami  Ahlarciii-.  Id  great  abundance  at  the  FilUand  Ulaiid* 
anil  'Vi\ie  of  Ciood  Uopa. 


Aptenodytes.  (FoMt«c.) 
Generia  Character.— Bill  longer  than  tlw  imi. 
straight,  bent  at  the'point- both  mandibteamiBri 
rather  obliue ;  the  upper  mandible  furrowed  ihiout 
knirth ;  llie  lower  mandible  largeat  at  ibe  baic.  "ad 
with  a  naked  smooth  ikin .  notlritt  lioev,  bddM 
fiontal  fealliors.  Feel  siiotl  and  ■Ioul;_  loM  t 
\vardis  great  loo  i-ery  short.  Wing*  ft 
Tudimu!i1s  or  wiiiglctg  covered  wiib  hi 
Example.  Apteiutdglei 


Eiidyptci,  Vii^ill.    (Calarrliaclci,  Briss.) 

<:i"teiie  Character.— Bill  (traight  at  tho  base,  com- 
pressml.  furrouod  ubliiiuuly,  poinled,  roundi'd  above,  upper 
luaiidiblu  hooked,  lowur  raandililL-  rounded  ur  triiiicatod  at 
tlii'piinl:  a  furrow  origiiiale'i  from  llie  nostril  ami  lurmi- 
rwvi,  M  tho  lower  third  of  llio  bordor.  Wins;*  ruducud  lo 
ni'iiiut'niA,  iuiproper  for  flight.  I 

K\iini]ili-,  Emlyjitet  Chryioeome — Aptenodytet  Chryso- 

l)-ycri],ti-iii. — WW  reddi Ji-brown ;  frontal  crest,  consist- . 
iii^  111"  Very  lurrow  luip>e  foallirr*.  black  and  eriscldo;   auti-  \ 
riilar  band   deilit-li"l,  sulpliuriri.u*.      Budy.  above  blui^h- 
lilaik.  bflow   vulvuiv-nhilc;   uii's*  black  ubovu,  white 
t..-v:/iW/vi'Hii»i»h. 

Tint  i«  ihe  Creeled  Pfiisuia  of  Latham ;   M^HKhof  £ 
triir  111'  liiiugainviile  aud  IJutlbn. 

M.  l/''>»oii  bas  civcn  a '.^uuii  arc>)unt  of  its  habits,  aa '. -.-     .  .__  .    ._.__._ -.,.,   .    ._,—   _   . 

ns  t.f  thii*i:  iif  ulhurii  uf  (he  spLt'ies,  in  lliu  Xiiol>ij(ic  tie  la  unite  upon  the  brua«t,  and  separate  lb<i  black  at  lb 
r,riiuill9.  III!  Blalcs  that  it  liv««  in  all  tl.u  si'at  of  llic  from  the  isr^y-ath  which  coven  Ihe  b«ok;  the  te 
M'iiil'<.-in  hotniiphere,  far  fioia  the  land;  fur  hi'  killed  in-  the  U-lly  have  the  uhilcnesit  and  lualre  of  falin,aBi 
divido.iU  ill  -IJ*  b'  3'i"  S,  lai.  and  311"  56'  'iii"W.  long.,  Iua' tint' mur-' and  more  deepciiod  oiinglea  in  it  Imi 
voyaging  iu  couple*,  doubtleu  male  and  female.  j  upper  pari  of  llie  bicaat ;  two  band*  sf  dNf  U«k 


Detrrijilion. — Lower  half  of  tbe  demi-bill  nd :  b 
throat  covered  with  very  black  featban;  »  jcUew 
baud,   trident   towarils  the  occiput,  « ~        '  * 
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the  sides :  toes  strong  and  robust ;  wings  more  elongated 
than  in  the  other  penguins.  Height,  when  erect,  upwards 
of  three  leet. 

Geofrrajihical  Distribution. — Southern  hemisphere  in 
high  latitudes.  Straits  of  Maualhaens;  Falkland  Islands, 
Antarctic  Islands,  &c.  Weddell  {Voyage  to  the  South 
Pole)  gives  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  this 
species. 

Tiie  forms  above  given  will,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  ex- 
plain to  the  student  the  group  before  us.  The  type  of  the 
genus  Pijgoscelis  of  Wai^ler  is  Apienodytes  Pipua  of 
Ginelin,  an  inhabitant  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  among 
other  localities. 

PENICILLUS,  a  subdivision  of  the  Linnsean  genus 
Corallina.     [Pseudozoaria.] 

PENICILLUS,  Bruguiere's  name  for  the  Aspergillum 
of  Lara.     [Aspergillum;  Tubicolid^.] 

PENITENTIARIES.    [Prisons.] 

PENITENTS.    [Penance.] 

PENJAB,  or  PANJAB.    [Hindustan.] 

PENKRIDGE.    [Staffordshire] 

PENMAEN  MAWR.    [Caernarvonshire.] 

PENN,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  1621.  at  BristoL 
Having  entered  into  the  sea-service,  he  was  made  a  captain 
in  1642,  and  an  admiral  in  1653  for  his  services  against  the 
Dutch.  He  was  one  of  those  who  commanded  when  Jamaica 
was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1655,  in  which  year  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Weymouth,  but  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
republican  government  on  the  charge  of  Laving  left  his 
command  without  leave.  After  the  Restoration  he  was 
created  a  knight,  and  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  navy, 
governor  of  Kinsale,  and  a  vice-admiral.  He  again  went  to 
sea  in  1G(J4,  and  was  commander-in-chief  under  the  duke  of 
York,  in  the  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch  in  1665.  In  1666 
he  retired  from  service  at  sea,  but  continued  to  perform  his 
other  duties  till  1669,  when  he  went  into  retirement  at 
Wanstoad  in  Es.sex,  where  he  died  in  1670. 

PENN,  WILLIAM,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was 
born  in  London,  October  14,  1644.  He  was  educated  with 
much  care  at  Chigwell  in  Essex,  and  then  at  a  private 
academy  in  London.  In  16G0,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  His  first  bias  towards 
the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  appeal's  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  Loe ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that, 
wlnle  at  Oxford,  Penn,  together  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
students,  began  to  withdraw  from  attendance  on  the  public 
worship  of  the  established  church,  and  to  hold  private 
prayer- meetings.  Tliey  were  fined  by  the  college  for  non- 
conformity, but  this  did  not  deter  them ;  for,  an  order  from 
the  king  having  required  that  the  antient  custom  of  wearing 
surplices  should  be  revived,  Penn  and  his  associates  at- 
tempted to  tear  them  from  the  backs  of  those  students  who 
wore  them.  For  this  display  of  intemperate  zeal  they  were 
expelled  from  the  college. 

Admiral  Penn,  who  was  in  high  favour  with  Charles  II. 
and  the  duke  of  York,  and  ambitious  for  his  son's  advance- 
ment at  court,  was  much  displeased  with  this  event,  and 
still  more  with  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
son's  manners.  He  tried  to  turn  him  from  his  religious 
observances  and  company,  but  in  vain,  and  at  length 
was  so  highly  incensed  as  to  have  recourse  to  blows, 
and  finally  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  admiral  soon 
relented  so  far  as  to  try  another  expedient.  He  sent  him, 
in  1C62,  on  a  tour  to  France.  After  remaining  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Paris,  Penn  went  to  Saumur,  and  studied 
under  the  popular  preacher  Moses  Amyrault.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Turin,  whence  he  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  England,  in  1664,  who,  on  his  return,  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  polish  and  courtliness  of  manners  which 
he  had  acquired.  He  was  now  admitted  a  student  of  Lin- 
coln's  Inn,  where  he  continued  till  1666,  when  his  father 
sent  him  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  managing  bis 
estates  in  that  country.  This  duty  he  perform&i  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  father;  but,  happening  to  at- 
tend a  reli«^ious  meeting  at  Cork,  where  Thomas  Loe  de- 
livered a  discourse,  beginning  *  There  is  a  faith  that  over- 
comes the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith  that  is  overcome  by 
tho  worll,  he  was  so  deeply  impressed,  that  from  this  time 
he  constantly  attended  the  Quakers'  meetings.  At  one  of 
tnese,  held  at  Cork,  in  1667,  ho  and  others  were  appre- 
hended by  order  of  the  mayor,  who  would  have  set  Penn  at 


liberty  on  his  giving  bail  for  his  good  behaviour,  but  he  re- 
fused, and  was  sent  to  prison  with  the  rest.  He  wrote  how- 
ever to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  then  lord  president  of  Munster, 
requiring  the  release  of  all,  but  the  earl  contented  himself 
with  ordering  Penn  alone  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Admiral  Penn,  on  being  informed  that  William  had  de- 
cidedly joined  the  Quakers,  summoned  him  home,  and  re- 
monstrated with  him  and  threatened  him,  but  in  vain .  the 
son  was  firm,  but  respectful.  The  admiral  at  last  restricted 
himself  to  the  demand,  that  he  should  take  off  his  hat  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  himself. 
But  Penn  refused  to  pay  even  this  limited  degree  of  *  hat 
worship,'  at  which  the  admiral  was  so  much  incensed  that 
he  again  turned  his  son  out  of  doors ;  but  in  a  short  time  he 
allowed  him  to  return  home. 

In  1668  Penn  began  to  preach,  and  also  pnblished  his 
first  work,  'Truth exalted.'  In  this  year,  a  preacher  named 
Vincent  accused  the  Quakers  of  being  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  A  public  disputation  took  place,  from 
which  both  parties  retired  without  being  convinced.  In 
prosecution  of  this  controversy  Penn  wrote  *The  Sandy 
Foundation  shaken,'  in  which  he  professed  his  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  objected  to  the  language  in 
which  it  was  expounded  by  the  church  of  England ;  and 
for  this  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  During  his  im- 
prisonment, which  lasted  nearly  seven  months,  he  wrote  his 
*  No  Cross,  no  Crown,*  one  of  his  most  populai  works.  Ir» 
1669,  after  his  liberation,  an  entire  reconciliation  took  place 
between  him  and  his  father,  and  he  again  went  to  Irelainl 
to  look  after  his  father's  estates,  in  which  country  he  re- 
mained about  twelve  months. 

In  1670  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed,  and  Penn  was 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  under  it.  He  was  committed  to 
Newgate  for  preaching  to  what  was  called  '  a  riotous  and 
seditious  assembly,'  which  consisted  of  the  Quakers,  who 
had  been  excluded  from  their  chapel,  and  who  now  met  in 
the  open  street,  as  near  to  it  as  they  could.  The  trial  took 
place  at  the  Old  Bailev  Sessions,  and  is  remarkable  not  only 
lor  the  firmness  and  ability  of  Penn's  defence,  but  for  the  ad- 
mirable courage  and  constancy  with  which  the  jury,  in 
opposition  to  the  direction  of  the  Bench,  and  in  defiance  of 
its  threats,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  jury 
were  fined,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  fines  were 
paid;  but  this  proceeding  was  declared  illegal  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas, on  which  occasion,  chief-justice  Vaughan 
delivered  an  able  speech  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  juries. 
Soon  aftei:  this  Admiral  Penn  died,  perfectly  reconciled  to 
his  son,  to  whom  he  left  estates  worth  1500/.  a  year.  In 
February,  1670-1,  Penn  was  again  committed  to  Newgate 
on  a  charge  of  preaching  publicly,  and  he  remained  in 
prison  six  months. 

In  1672  Penn  married  Gulielma  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Springett,  who  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  at  the 
siege  of  Bamber.  He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Rickmans- 
worth  in  Hertfordshire,  but  afterwards  settled  at  Worraing- 
hurst  in  Sussex. 

In  1677,  in  company  with  George  Fox  and  Robert  Bar- 
clay, he  made  a  sort  of  religious  tour  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, and  was  received  with  marked  distinction  by  the 
princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
^hemia,  and  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England.  After 
his  return,  he  was  heard  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  Quakers,  who  were  oppressed 
by  Exchequer  prosecutions  under  statutes  which  had  been 
enacted  against  the  Roman  Catholics ;  he  was  also  admitted 
to  plead  before  a  committee  of  ihe  house,  that  the  solemn 
affirmation  of  the  Quakers  should  be  admitted  in  the  nlace 
of  an  oath,  and  to  this  effect  an  enactment  passed  the 
Commons  in  1678,  but  was  lost,  in  consequence  of  a  proro- 
gation, before  it  had  passed  the  Lords. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  event  in  Penn*s  life,  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  A  tract  of 
country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  was  granted  on 
petition  by  Charles  II.  to  Penn  and  his  heirs,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  debt  of  16,000/.  due  from  the  crown  to  Admiral 
Penn,  for  money  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  navy.  To 
this  the  duke  of  York  added  by  cession  a  contiguous  portion 
of  territory  lower  down  on  the  Delaware.  The  king's  pa- 
tent was  dated  March  4,  1680-1,  and  in  this  document  he 
named  the  province,  in  honour  of  the  founder  and  his 
father,  Pennsylvania.  Penn  was  constituted  absolute  pro- 
prietor and  governor  of  the  province.  He  published  *  Some 
Account  of  Pennsylvania,'  &c.,  and  also  '  Certain  Condi- 
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tion<;  or  Concessions,  &c.,  in  which  nc  offered  easy  terms  of 
seitlf*m(Mit  to  thu^u  who  might  be  disposed  to  emimrate. 
Thu?e  ships  soon  sot  sail  with  settlers  frum  England  and 
Wales,  chiefly  Quakers.  In  the  be^innini;  uf  16^2  he  pub- 
lished 'The  Frame  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  in  America,  together  with  certain  I^ws  agreed 
upun  in  England  by  the  Governor  and  divers  Freemen  of 
the  aforesaid  Province,  to  be  further  explained  and  con- 
firmed there  by  tho  first  Provincial  Council  that  shall  be 
held.'  Having  previously  opened  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  native  Americans  by  presents  and  conciliatory  letters, 
in  the  autumn  of  16b2  lie  saile<l  for  Pennsylvania,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  in  England,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  by 
whom  the  frame  of  government,  as  formed  in  Enc^land,  was  ac- 
cepted.  He  had  sent  out  instructions,  before  he  left  England, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  sale  with  the  Indian  nations,  and  tra- 
dition re<'ords  that  a  great  meeting  of  the  Indian  nations 
and  European  settlers  took  place  under  an  enormous  elm- 
tree,  near  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  and  a  league  of  friendship  established,  'a  friend- 
ship,* says  Proud,  the  historian  of  Pennsylvania,  'which, 
for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  years  was  never  inter- 
rupted, or  so  lont^  as  the  Quakers  retained  power  in  the  go- 
vernment.' The  exact  date  of  this  memorable  assembly  has 
not  been  specitied. 

Having  founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  [Philadelphia],  and  spent  about  two 
years  in  the  province  adjusting  its  political  constitution,  and 
bringini^  the  colony  into  a  state  of  prosperity  and  order,  he 
returned  to  England  about  Midsummer,  1G84.  Within  this 
short  period  no  less  than  fifty  sail  arrived  in  the  province 
with  settlers  from  Eni^lund,  Ireland,  Wales,  Holland,  and 
Germany. 

In  February,  lOSj,  soon  after  Penn's  return  to  England, 
Charles  II.  died,  and  the  favour  with  which  James  II., 
when  duke  of  York,  had  regardeil  Admiral  Penn,  was 
transferred  to  his  son.  After  the  Revolution  in  1G86,  bis 
intimacy  witli  James  II.  exposed  him  to  suspicions,  and  he 
was  four  times  arrested  on  accusations  of  being  a  concealed 
Papist  and  a  Jesuit  ;  but  he  always  cleared  himself  before 
the  king  and  council,  till  one  Fuller,  who  was  afterwards 
declared  by  parliament  to  be  an  impostor,  in  IGUO  accused 
him  on  oath  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  late 
king.  Unwilling  to  expo!:0  himself  to  the  risk  of  being 
convicted  upon  the  oath  of  such  a  man,  and  tho  perjured 
evidence  whii-h  he  might  get  up,  he  lived  in  great  seclusion 
in  London  till  161)3,  in  which  year,  through  the  mediation 
of  his  friends  at  court,  he  was  admitted  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  king  and  council,  and  was  honourably  aa^uitted. 
Soon  after  this  his  wife  dio<l.  In  IG9G  he  married  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  Tiionias  Callow  hdl,  a  merchant  of  Bristol. 

In  Ht\)\i  he  a^ain  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  place  of  his 
future  residence.  He  had  been  deprived  of  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1G92,  and  it  had  been  annexed  to  that 
of  New  York :  hut  it  was  restored  to  bim  in  1694  by  an  in- 
strument of  William  and  Mary.  An  attempt  was  after- 
wards made  t»)  take  i>ossession  of  the  proprietory  govern- 
ments in  North  America,  and  to  convert  them  into  regal 
ones.  A  bill  fur  this  purpose  was  already  before  the  lords* 
when  it  was  dilayed  by  petition  of  the  friends  of  Penn,  who 
immediately  embarked  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
December,  17ul.  The  bill  was  dropped  after  his  return, 
and  the  ac^*es>ion  of  Queen  Anne  once  more  restored  him 
to  favour  at  court.  In  the  meantime  Penn  had  become 
encumbereil  with  debt.  He  had  mortgaged  Pennsylvania 
in  170S  fi>r  GCDU/.  In  17\'Z  he  agreed  to  sell  his  rights  to 
the  English  government  for  I'l.mwi.,  but  was  unable  to 
complete  the  traiiNartion  by  three  apoplectic  fits  which  fol- 
lo>\ed  eaeh  other  in  rapiil  succession,  and  consideralily  im- 
paired both  his  memory  and  understanding.  He  survived 
however  in  a  tranciuil  slate,  though  with  his  bodily  and 
mental  vi^^our  giaaually  decaying,  till  the  .'Joth  of  July, 
17 In  when  he  died,  at  his  seat  at  Kuscoml)e  in  l>erk- 
shire. 

Penn  h-ft  eliildrcn  by  both  of  his  wives,  and  to  them  he 
nef{ueathe>l  his  |roperiy  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  government  and  (|uil-rcnJs  of  Pennsylvania  devolved 
Xn  tliL*  surviving  son*^  ut  the  second  family,  with  the  title  of 
lVopr:etarie'»,  and  by  ihem  were  sold  it)  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, after  tho  American  Ke\oIution,  for  lJU,uiiU/. 

Penn's  writings,  whidi  aic  uumcrous,  wcro  collected,  and 


published,  with  a  life  prefixed  to  them,  in  17i8,  S  I'^U 
folio. 

(Clnrkson*s  Li/f  of  Penn  ;  Scweirs  Hisiorif  'J  lA«  Qm- 
ker^i :  Pn)U(r8  Uistmy  nf  Pfnrntyirania.) 

PENN-AIR.    [HiM)rsT.\N,  vol.  xii  •  p.  CC^.J 

PENNANT,  THOMAS,  was  born  uf  an  an.ient  Wt'^x 
family,  at  Downing  in  Flintshire,  on  the  14th  of  J.r^ 
17'iG.  He  was  educated  at  Wrexham  school  an  1  »u\f^ 
quently  at  Oxford,  but  took  no  dci;rce  in  that  untien::T. 
though  tho  honorary  distinction  of  LLD.  wu  ai^ervutk 
conferred  on  him.  When  about  twelve  }ears  oM  he  r«ce:i<4 
a  present  of  Willughby's  '  Omitholoi^.*  and  he  dated  tbi 
commencement  of  that  fondness  fur  natural  history  vLrt 
distinguished  his  future  life  from  the  perusal  of  ihu  bouL 
Immediately  aAer  leaving  Oxford  ho  made  an  nciuuia 
into  Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mines  vU 
investigating  the  oljects  of  natural  history  which  ihit 
county  possesses.  (lis  first  literary  production  vit  u 
account  of  tho  shock  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  I>ovn;i:|  a 
1750,  which  was  published  in  the  *  Philosophical  TnaiK- 
tions.'  In  1 756  a  memoir  appeared  by  Pennant  in  iht  ■»• 
work,  on  certain  coralloid  bodies  found  in  Shropshire;  lid 
attracted  the  attention  of  Linnnus,  upon  whose  recommen- 
dation the  author  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Koiil  &- 
ciety  of  Upsal,  a  distinction  of  which  Pennant  vaioinn 
particularly  proud. 

In  17GI  he  commenced  the  publieation  of  hii  Int  ircat 
work,  the  '  British  Zoology/  which  was  printed  in  lax^ 
folio,  and  when  complete  contained  13*2  pUlet.    li  aftrr- 
wards  went  through  many  smaller  editioni*  and  recenri 
numerous  additions.    Latin  and  German  tranilatioos  «.;h 
the  plates  were  published  abroail.     The  best  copies  cf  iha 
work  are  those  which  came  out  in  4to.  in  1776  and  irrr,  a 
4  volumes.  The  '  British  Zoology*  included  nearly  the  vlkut 
of  the  species  of  tho  animal  kingdom  (at  that  time  kajeu 
inhabiting  this  island,  with  tho  exception  of  the  das*  of  in- 
sects, which  was  entirely  omitted.    In  1765,  dunn^  the  f» 
gross  of  this  work,  Pennant  made  a  tour  on  the  Contacs^ 
where  ho  was  introduced  to  tome  of  the  celebrated  foreiga 
naturalists.    He  visited  Bufibn  at  Montbaid,  and  he  ttkg- 
wards  maintained  a  correspendence  with  this  great  maa. 
From  France  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  and  at  Bemt 
became  acquainted  with  Baron  Haller.     Ho  then  trardltd 
through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  formed  an  intuoKy 
at  the  Hague  with  Pallas.      Speaking  of  this  nunialnt. 
Pennant  says,  '  Our  conversation  rolled  chiefly  on  mitanl 
history,  and  as  we  were  both  enthusiastic  admiren  of  ou 
great  Ray,  I  proixjsed  his  undertaking  a  history  of  quadn- 
peds  on  the  system  of  our  illustrious  countrjuBan,  a  htik 
reformed.     He  assented  to  my  plan,  and  wrote  me  a  loo; 
letter  in  which  ho  sent  an  outline  of  his  design,  and  Ls 
resolution  to  pursue  it  with  all  the  expedition  tonsiricai 
with  his  other  engagments.'     Pallas  went  to  Rums,  lai 
never  accomplished  this  project,  but  Pennant  fi^lowcd  «i 
the  idea  himself,  and  in   1771  published  a  work  wi:b  tke 
title  of  a  '  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,*  illustimted  with  abotf 
thirty  plates.    This  was  intenaed  as  a  sort  of  index  to  ike 
species  of  animals  described  by  Bufibn  in  his  sreai  w«fc« 
natural  history ;  he  gradually  however  extended  its  luvftk 
and  included  in  it  the  description  of  many  animals  wh«k  bt 
had  ubscr\'ed  in  dilferent  collections,  or  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  different  travellers,  and  wore  unknown  is  ftrf- 
fon.     He  followed  the  arrangement  whicJi  huid  been  eDB- 
ceivcd  by  Ray,  introducing  howo%'er  the  t^nera  cslaUaM 
by  Linnseus.  The  *  Synopsis,'  when  enlarged,  was  repubiisWd 
with  the  name  of  a  *  History  of  Quadrupeds.'    Thedeiuif 
tions  in  this  work  were  short  and  meagre^  and  tbesm- 
nyine!^  few  in  number  and  not  always  correct;   nevcitbr- 
le>s  it  was  \ery  well  received,  for  it  was  the  first  drtaJit 
work  on  quadrupeds  in  which  they  were  mcthodicsU}  9> 
ranged,  and  it  contained  a  number  of  new  species  and  mil* 
original  figures,  which  were  correctly  though  notlcryci^ 
gantly  drawn.    It  went  through  several  editions,  and  Btf 
fun  availed  himself  of  the  matter  contained  in  it  tar  husir 
plenients.     Cuvier  says  of  this  work,  *  that  it  is  still  lai^ 
peii^able  to  tho>e  who  wibh  to  study  tho  history  of  qudrs* 
)H'ds.'     After  his  return  to  Knglaiid,  Piennant  commtfvd 
a  work  on  *  Indian  Zoology,*  of  which  15  folto  pUie»  *«f* 
published,  the  expense  of  which  was  partly  defrayed  bj  &< 
JoM-'ph  Banks:  it  was  six)n  discontinued. 

In  I7(i'.)  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Scotland,  tbi 
northern  part  of  which  had  at  that  time  been  little  eipknA 
by  the  traveller  or  the  naturalist.    He  kept  a  jounii  tf 
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a  ho  tiotfil  (luwn  all  tlio  objects  of  inleresi  thai  he  met 
ami  imblisheil  it  aflur  hiM  return,  with  pkies  illustrat- 

he  KUuiiLTV,  Sec;  this  work  want  through  many  cdi- 
llo  iiiiiilii  a  second  excursion  into  Scotland  in  1772, 

lidi  III!  also  tniblished  an  accounl.     He  was  accom- 

d  in  ilii>  luur  by  Dr.  Lightrool,  who  tlieii  collected  a 
[lULt  of  ihf  maieiials  lot  his  '  Flora  Scotiea,'  in  the 

LiatJun  uf  u'hich  Mr.  Pennant  was  of  great 


e  next  work  which  Pennant  commenced 
■  ealalufjue  calU-d  the  '  Genera  of  Birds ;' 
d  lu  be  similar  in  plan  lo  the  '  Synopsis  of  Quadru- 

but  it  was  never  completed.  His  last  great  work  was 
Arctic  Zoolotiy,'  which  appeared  in  three  quarto 
ics  in  17lj4-85-t)7,  and  contained  twenty-six  plates. 
(»hicli  was  nci:cssanly  a  compilation,  as  the  author 

visiicd  the  native  haunts  of  the  animals  which  he  de- 
d)  included  an  account  of  the  northern  coasts  of 
ic,  Asia,  and  America,  with  Iheir  productions,  taken 
the  uTilin),'S  ol'diRvrent  travellers,  and  from  the  exami- 
1  of  !i|ieeiiuenE  of  different  animaU  sent  to  the  author 
.-dcrveil  in  museums.  Pennant  received  considerable 
nice  during  the  progress  of  this  work  from  many 
n  naturalists,  amoiit;  whom  Pallas,  Thunberg,  Spar- 
Mi'illur,  and  Fabricius  may  be  mentioned.  The  'Arctic 
iy'  acttiiired  considerable  reputation  among  naturalists, 
.■;is  valuable  from  containing  descriptions  '  " 
iiy  animals  and  birds  previously  unknown. 
ly  consulted  and  referred  lo  by  authors  at  llic  present 

cii  in  his  sixty-sevonlh  year,  he  planned  an  extensive 
nil  the  model  of  the  preceding,  which  was  lo  embrace 
Miiiit  uf  every  country  in  the  world,  with  their  produ 
lie  published  two  volumes  of  this,  in  4lo.,  entitled 
ot'Hiiid»stan.'  Two  more  were  brought  out  by  his 
I'tor  his  itei'case.  with  the  name  of  '  Outlines  of  tbi 
,'  which  alio  include  the  description   of  India  an< 

iinnt  wrote,  among  several  other  works,  a  '  Journey 
Jhenicr  to  London,'  a  '  History  of  London,' 
in  \\'ales,'  winch  contain  much  interesting  ma 
iiies  and  natural  history.  He  never  followed  any  pro- 
1,  hut  s|>ent  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  as  a  retired 
■y  gentleman  at  his  seat  of  Duwning,  in  the  midst  of 
vouritu  pursuits.  He  enjoyed  nearly  uninterrupted 
till  witliin  a  few  years  of  his  death,  which  look  place 

S'XATULA,    [Pemjjatulaiua.] 
S'NATULA'IUA,  a  family  of  Zoophyta.    The  Lin- 

^jnus  I'onnalula  included  several  speciesof  compound 
\ia,  liavin;;  an  internal  elongate  axis.  Lamarck 
i  them  iiilo  sevon  genera,  and  instituted  for  them  a 
section  iif  the  Polypiaria,  under  the  title  of  Polypi 
es,  or  Fl'ialiiisi  Curullines.  One  of  these  genera  is 
lus.  which  belongs  to  a  very  different  ^roup  of  animals, 
I1U.V  1UIIS  Vnrtibrea,  iarci.  ii.)  Cuvier,  aioiding  this 
error,  L-mploys  eisht  generic  distinctions.  {Regne 
f,  2Lided..  torn,  iii.,  p.  317.) 

nville  (Acli'ift/os>e,  p.  a  IJ )  places  the  family  of  Pon- 
ria  in  his  class  Zoophylaria,  and  employs  six  genera, 
ich  live   were  instituted  by   Lamarck  and  one  by 


GstfKltA. 

Umbellularia. 

AnimaU  polypiforra,  elonsaled,  aubcylindricol,  provided 
with  eight  teniaoula  stronjjly  pinnated,  united  into  an 
umbel,  in  small  number,  al  the  end  of  a  regular  tetragonal 
cortical  mass,  which  contains  a  long  internal,  tetragonal, 
calcareous  axis. 

One  species,  the  Vorticella  encrinus  of  Ellis,  figured  in 
his  work  on  the  Corallines,  p.  S6,  tab.  37,  was  fuuud  in  the 
Greenland  Seas;  another  (Umbellaria  stellifera,  Gmelin) 
is  mentioned  in  Muller's  "  Zoologia  Danica,'  p.  133,  lab.  35. 

Example,  Umbellidaria  e> 


follow 


villc:- 


u  the  characters  of  the  group,  according 


■nii!s  poUpirorin.  provided  with  oi^ht  pinnated  tenta- 
tore  or  less  prominent,  and  regularly  scattered  on  the 
r  of  one  part  of  Ihe  general  substance.  The  form  of 
lolo  is  detor nil  Dale :  the  mass  is  composed  of  a  cen- 
lid  axis,  siiLToiinded  by  a  Heshy  substance  (analoKOUS 
bark  uf  a  tteu),  often  very  thick,  and  supported  by 


•u\x 


arly  ail  of  thcie  animals  are  unallacbed,  and 
1  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Some  writers  have  conjec- 
hat  ill  their  inoveineiils  the  numerous  polypi  of  the 
ibey   a  common  will.     Phosphorescence  belongs  lo 

itovvr  be  ihc  ijeneral  form  of  the  species  of  Pennatu- 
<iiu  of  the  e!(ii'emilies  is  always  devoid  of  polypi:  in 
tula  this  part  may  be  compared  lo  the  tubular  pari  of 
her.  while  the  polypiferous  portion  resembles  ex- 
1  baib.-i.  There  is  therefore  in  these  Polypiaria  a 
111  svinniuliy  which  is  not  distinctly  observed  in  other 

P.  C,  No.  1U9I. 


Virgularia. 
Animai*  polypiform,  with  eight  ciliated   tentaenla,  dis- 
posed  in   rows,   on   one   edge  of  small   oblique   pinnules, 
h  occupy  the  posterior  extremity  of  acommoQCjlindlio 
it  linear  mtus,  and  are  not  apiaouo. 


ViifvLitte  minbllLb 

By  thit  latter  character,  the  arrangement  of  its  pinnule*, 
and  the  linearity  of  iu  rscbia,  Virftularia  differs  from  Pea- 
VoL.  XVII.— 3  H 


naluU'  It  is  not  easy  io  say  how  many  spuciei  are  really 
1(iitiii:i-  I'^iiiiiri-k  givL-i  ItirL-c,  which  UJuitiviUc  adupis,  but 
Uuvivr  rt'iluccB  ihuiii  to  luo.    Tlii-y  aru  fruiu  Kurupcau  and 


Animal*  polyp Ifiinn,  sL<»ilu.  nut  rutraclilu.  proTidcd  with 
cif;lit  piniiuuil  Iciiiaculu,  disposed  in  quincunx  on  one  fate 
of  the  retral  hall' of  a  free,  rcjjulur,  duiiga led,  quadrangular 
rachis. 

A  genus  of  Cuvier.  adcipled  by  Blainvillu.  Both  aulhora 
a(;ree  in  refertiii);  lu  it  two  spucies  deacribcd  by  Duhudsch 
and  Pallas. 

(There  invxlreme  cunfuiiiun  ufiynonymy  in  the  rcrcrcnces 
to  11i!ure«  ul'  I'eiiiialulariB,  and  piriicuUirly  lu  I'eniialula 
luiruliilw.  a  term  appnreiilly  given  to  diSl'ienl  ubjcct*  by 
Liliimus.  Putlaa,  alul  Miiller.J 

Peniiatula  tiiirabilis  of  Litiimus  iv  referred  by  Cuvicr  to 
liii  genus  Seir[H;aria. 

Pennalula. 

Animals  polypiforn),  provided  with  eight  pcclinatcd  tenla- 
cula  eiiliiuly  reti  arlilt',  and  irrcfiularly  di>piraud  im  Ihu  retral 
edge  of  a  siirl  of  spears  ui  lateral  pinnules;  theno  pinnules 
are  syninieirii'ully  placed  alon^;  llie  whole  extent  of  a  re^u- 
Inr,  bvinnielrieul,  spiculifcrous  rucbis.  ani)  ihuy  are  pru- 
longed  itiiu  a  btilliifurin  eKpuiisiun  jiiercvd  by  four  terminal 
openini;*. 

The  general  form  \i  autTicieiillc  that  of  an  expanded  fea- 
ther iiiju-iily  the  name, 

Blaimillv  admit- fiiur  Fperic,  all  but  one  frotn  European 
leas.     H.  Ehrenhern  ihinko  ibi-re  are  fiie. 

Exnniplc,  I'riiHaliil'igritea,  Umeliu.  (Blainvillc"a,ic(inn- 
Ivgie,  tab.  bU,  Dgs.  I,  lt>.| 


Ani. 


I  Wflilliim. 

tils   polipifurm,  r)liudrical.   furiiislied  with   eight 


piniidltMl  tcnianda,  and 

Ihu  >ul»lan<'c  of  n  regular,  nlindrical.  cIkum-,  tinhranehwj, 

miMlly  lle>liy  radiis.  uhich  is  )>r.>1..nf;i-d  inl.i  a  hnlbiforni 

«\|iaiii>iiin  pierced  with  f.mr  letniinul  oncuings.    Tin;  jnlur- 

tialsuliiluxi»i>v>'ryMnal]. 

Cutler  ('-ia1>h>hed  Ihu  ^^enu^  and  remark*  that  in  Ihc 
larirf  p,>l\pi  ..f  VtTL-lilhini  tliu  pii.)i>nK»lion  .ifiliu  intestine 
inio  tb.-  .Minniun  stem  is  more  easily  fullun  cd  Iban  in  ullier 
eumpound  ilii»iih\la. 

luvjur  -in.s  three  species;  bunarck  and  Blainville  two. 
■\  erctdlutn  ej  num..riuni.  a  fool  lun|-  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
oeeurs  in  tlic  Mi>.likrnincan.  and  u  nniarkabte  for  Ibu 
vividnou  of  llie  light  which  it  dilTuse*  aruuud. 
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Rtmlla. 

Animals  pelypifom,  provided  with  ci^t  finiwlwl  1^ 
laeula  ;  lacbis  dilated  from  a  cylindrieai  frae  pcdwla  MM  i 
broad  reiiiform  uxpuuion,  on  ona  foe*  of  wh^h  ttat  |i^ 
are  Kattcrcd. 

Pallas  states  that  PcDDatula  rcnifonuia  (RcDiIU  Ah» 
cana),  the  type  of  the  ganui,  baa  only  aix  lantackki  hi 
Si'hweigger  dincribea  eight.  Tbcre  ia  anolber  ifii  iMiti 
nilla  viulai-L-a),  noticed  by  Quoy  and  Gaimoid,  boB  1» 

Some  of  the  aingulu  foaail  bodies  koown  to  pefayia 
hincu  the  duyi  of  UnnKui  by  the  till*  of  Gr>|itcitoikM  ■ 
supposed  by  NiUfon,  Dr.  Beck,  uid  otbeiB  Io  laliMg  Uk 
laniili  of  Fennaiularia. 

PENNl,  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO. nlM II F^ 
was  burn  at  Florence,  in  1468,  and  leceivol  iki  MMrf 
U  Faiiorc.  or  ilw  Sieward,  from  bit  baving  beon  iiiafci 
with  the  management  of  the  doBtEatic  kBmib  tt  Bafhd 
He  huwuver  louu  became  one  of  bia  principal  awadHft 
Ur.  Waagen  ii  of  cminioD  that  Penni  aMcutad  mmfm^ 
of  the  cartoons  at  llamploii  Court,  ospKMlly  Ib^rfAi 
DcBih  of  Ananiaa,  St.  Paul  and  Bariwbaa  at  l^tat,  M 
St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athena.  Of  hnni'a  own  mfkhM 
frescoes  and  very  fuw  oil  paintitiga  rBtaaio.  !!■  rfcaiaiW 
tics  are  said  to  have  been  facilii;  oT  iBTanlN^  bmiM 
exec u lion,  and  singular  felieiiy  in  IsnilOTfa  tltm  ik 
dealli  of  Uaphaul,  Penni  went  Io  Naples,  *kM«  ba  awki 
would  diiiibiless  have  contributed  to  jnniiiwaifca  piniibn 
Blvle.  had  liti  not  been  cut  olT  in  1938,  at  Ite  ««  «(  Ifc 

PENNSVLVA'MA,oneofthelInii«ISiatts«IN^ 
Aineiica,  and  one  of  ibc  moat  imporlani  in  MigBita^  pa- 
pulation,  and  industry.     It  exieiub  fron  S>*  41*  la  4lf  tt'    i 

N.  lal.,  and  from  74"  M'  to  bu'  SiK  W.  loa^   It  ■ ^ 

on  the  east  fiom  New  Jersey  and  New  Yi       br 
ing  rourso  of  (lie  Uelawan:  river,   wbuk  b 
liuiinilary  fur  2.1u  nides.    On  the  nonh  it  hi^M  ■, 
York,  wliu-h  is  seiiaraled  fruio  it  byr  the  d  of  U*, 

the  exccptiiinufilic  most  wcstam  part,  i  Pransfl 

iiashcs  1101  ih  of  that  line  and  reachea  to      •  Bhat»  m       • 
Erie.     Tliis  )ak(t  washe*  the  boundaiji         abwt  Si 
The  western  boundary  ruui  alonj^  tlM        i 
wliicli  aepiirates  it  from  Ohio  and  \ii^,  ■«■ 

TIh:  parallel  of  3u°  4:i'  conalitules  ita  ao  jnt— ,  .. 

20(1  niilva.  dividitiL'  it  froni  Virginia  and  .    hu- 

ayliaiiia  is  divided  from  the  slat*  of  I 
linu  obiiui  H  niiica  lung.  It*  mean  li 
is  nearly  .li'U  miles,  and  its   mean  i 

snrfai-u  is  cslimaled  to  be  47,UliO  a _, 

3UIIII  mik-H  less  than  that  of  EngUndJ 

Sur/art  anil  Soil;    Climate  and  ^  a         J 

tiniu.-  The  Appalachian  Muuniatiu  c.js       _ 
half  of  the  surface  of  thiaalaic.     Akr  p 

ilary-liiie,  buLuii-n  Mercenburg  on  ll_  c_t  ■ — ■ 
the  ncst,  the  »idih  uf  these  mounlaina 
of  luo  miles.     The  ridije*  of  whieb  tbk 
consists  run   in  the  general  direolion  at  •«  < 
soulli  south-west  and  ii oith -non b- east.      Nm>h 
lut.  iheeaniern  ridgei  turn  to  iha  eaat-Bocih-^MI 
linutt  in  thai  direction  to  the  banka  of  Um  '. 
the  wcsicrn  ranges  cunlinuo  in  a  norlh-norlh-      ■ 
tbe  norihfrn  boundary  of  ibe  aiata.     Tbua  it  _ 
bolHcen  41*  and  il'  N.  lat,   Ihe  two   outer 
mountains  are  '^uu  miles  apart.    This  now 
ciipio  the  middle  of  the  stale,  and  to  the  _ 
niirth-wesiof  II  extend  two  hilly  r^iona  ozl 
natural  features.     Tbe  suulb-easlern  Mgioii 
oi'eupr  a  surface  uf  f  8G'J  aquare  milea ;  wb 
luin  n-pon   covers  !^lb»,  and  iba   north-Wa. 
square  inilvs. 

I.   TheH'iuth-Eattern  He^icntXtKa^^ 
river  us  far  north  as  Williamsburg  (Bc«r  m.    «, 
eluiig  the  boundary  of  MaQ'land  a*  far  «        aa  !!■ 
in  IVunklinc.iuuty.    Ii*  nortli-veatam  U.         »| 
ibe  caiiein  ridifc  uf  the  muunlaiiu  tallod         ,-, 
luins  or  Uiue  Mountain*.    Tlia  aurfoM  . 

the  >oulh-eaiil  to  the  north-west,  and  b,       >  « 

Blue  Mountains  attains  an  elavalwaorha__i 
feui  above  the  iM-a.     Il  i*  nut  latel  and       1.  .«■ 
as<-ent  and  descenl.     About  IS  milaa  Ir.        Jm  1 
ta]ll^  the  hills  form  a  cunlinuuua  lidfo^  ^ 

siilerable  IicikIiI  near  the  soutberti   bmu.,MH.,  i 
eiiBi  exhihiial'iLiiuenldcpresBionaaDdappaami 
ndgea.    Thu  [idge,  vhivb  ii  calM  ih*  8m 
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terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lehigh  river.  The  country  along  the  Delaware  has  an 
undulating  surface,  rising  m  low  and  gentle  swells.  The 
soil  of  this  tract  is  a  sandy  loam,  not  distinguished  by  fer- 
tility, but  well  cultivated  on  account  of  the  ready  market 
afforded  by  the  navigable  river  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
About  30  or  40  miles  from  the  river,  the  hills  rise  higher 
and  their  sides  are  rather  steep,  but  the  soil  improves  con- 
siderably in  fertility,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South 
Mountain,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  district  in  the 
state.  The  country  between  the  South  Mountain  and  the 
Blue  Mountains  is  very  little  inferior  in  fertility,  especially 
the  district  which  extends  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Sus- 
quehanna rivers  and  Cumberland  Valley.  Its  surface  is 
rather  hilly  than  undulating.  * 

The  climate  of  this  region  resembles  that  of  England,  ex- 
cept that  the  changes  are  more  sudden  and  greater,  and  the 
summers  hotter  and  the  winters  colder,  than  in  England. 
The  mean  annual  temperati/te  seems  to  vary  between  54° 
and  ou^  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  meteorological  observations  continued  for  nine  years, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Germantown,  near  Phila- 
delphia, is  62''  37'  Fahr. ;  that  of  London  is  50°  5'.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  winter  in  Germantown  is  34*'  23', 
and  in  London  3'/ 3' ;  that  of  the  spring  in  Germantown 
60^  2',  and  in  London  54"'  1'.  In  summer  it  rises  in  the 
first  place  to  7 1'',  and  in  London  to  61**  2';  in  autumn  it  is 
42**  2'  m  Germantown,  and  44"  in  London.  During  the 
greatest  cold  experienced  in  this  period,  the  thermometer 
•lescended  in  Germantown  to  10°  Fahr.,  and  during  the 
^ieate<t  heat  it  rose  to  9G°.  During  the  winter  months 
t  heie  is  a  good  deal  of  frost  and  snow.  When  the  wind  has 
blown  for  a  time  from  the  south-east,  and  suddenly  turns  to 
the  nortii  east  and  north-west,  a  difference  of  temperature 
imouniing  to  twenty  degrees  is  not  uncommon.  Such 
changes  occur  also  in  summer,  when  a  difference  of  from 
20  to  30  decrees  is  frequently  observed  between  the  after- 
noon and  the  following  morning,  especially  after  storms  of 
rain  and  thunder.  The  most  agreeable  months  are  April, 
May,  the  first  half  of  June,  September,  and  a  part  of  Oc- 
tober. Westerly,  north-westerly,  and  south-westerly  winds 
are  by  fiir  the  most  frequent,  and  heavy  gales  are  far  from 
being  rare.  Rain  is  abundant  all  the  year  round.  The 
mean  annual  fall  is  3S  inches.  The  greatest  quantity  falls 
in  the  summer  months,  from  June  to  September,  both  in- 
cluded; in  July  It  sometimes  amounts  to  8  or  9  inches. 

In  this  region  are  cultivated  the  grains  of  England,  with 
Indian  corn  and  much  buckwheat.  Hemp,  tlax,  tobacco, 
and  esculent  plants  thrive  very  well.  The  orchards  chietly 
produce  apples,  peaches,  and  cherries;  the  other  fruits  are 
less  cultivaierl.  In  some  sheltered  places  there  are  exten- 
sive vineyards. 

II.  Thp.  Mountain  Tte^ion  presents  a  different  aspect  in 
the  southern  and  in  the  northern  districts.  South  of  41*' 
N.  lat.  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  steep  ridges  and  narrow 
valleys,  hut  north  of  that  line  it  extends  in  an  elevated 
table-land,  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  being  occupied 
by  large  tracts  of  level  or  hilly  ground,  while  the  mountain- 
ndges  are  far  distant  from  each  other  and  cover  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  surface. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain  region  runs  the 
highest  and  widest  of  the  ranges  of  which  it  is  composed. 
This  range  is  called  the  Alleghany  mountains,  a  term  which 
is  often  applied  to  the  whole  mountain-system  of  the  Ap- 
palachians. In  the  southern  districts  of  Pennsylvania  it 
ibrnis  the  watershed  between  the  rivers,  which  descend 
eastward  to  the  Potomac  and  Susquehanna,  and  westward 
to  the  Ohio;  but  north  of  41°  N.  lat,  where  it  inclines  to 
the  n(^rth-east,  the  continuity  is  broken  by  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  summit  of  this  range 
is  bi  oad  and  nearly  of  equal  elevation,  being  destitute  of 
ptjaks.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea,  south  of  41°,  seems  to 
vary  helweon  2000  and  2  )00  or  2600  feet,  and  it  stands  on 
a  ba?e  from  soo  to  iOOO  feet  high,  and  from  6  to  11)  miles 
wi  le.  Ea>t  of  the  Allejhanv  mountains,  there  are  five  or 
Si.\  Oiher  ridges  running  parallel  to  each  other;  they  attain 
a  niuch  le>s  elevation,  hardly  more  than  1200  feet  above 
the  irea  level.  The  most  easiern  of  these  ridges,  the  Blue 
Mountains  or  Na-ih  Mountains,  seems  to  be  the  highest, 
aii<l,  m  the  Wind  Gap,  near  Williamsburg  on  the  Dela- 
ware, atiains  theelevaiion  of  1390  feet.  The  valleys  enclosed 
tv  thee  -everal  ridges  rise  in  elevation  as  they  approach 
thi  Alleghany  mountains,  the  most  easterly  being  hardly 


more  than  300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whilst  those  imme* 
diately  contiguous  to  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
are  800  feet.  Both  the  ridges  and  the  valleys  are  compara- 
tively narrow,  occupying  on  an  average  only  three  miles  in 
width.  The  declivities  of  the  ridges  are  steep  and  the  valleys 
much  depressed  and  deep.  The  mountain  region  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  south  of  41°  N.  lat.,  consists  of 
two  broad  valleys  and  two  mountain-ranges,  the  Laurel 
Hills  and  the  Chestnut  Ridge.  The  valleys  are  about  1000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  ranges  attain  nearly  the 
elevation  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  probably  2000  feet 
above  the  sea- level.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  in  general 
poor  and  stony,  though  the  valleys  contain  some  alluvial 
tracts  of  great  fertility,  but  of  inconsiderable  extent. 

No  meteorological  observations  have  been  made  in  this 
region.  The  winters  are  very  cold  and  of  long  duration ; 
the  snow  covers  the  ground  for  several  months;  the  springs 
are  wet,  and  the  summers,  though  hot,  of  comparatively 
short  duration.  Indian  corn  does  not  ripen  in  most  parts, 
and  is  only  planted  to  be  consumed  before  it  gets  ripe ; 
wheat  is  only  cultivated  m  sheltered  places.  The  most 
common  grains  are  rye  and  oats.  Orchards  are  not  nume- 
rous, but  apples  thrive  very  well.  The  vegetables  generally 
raised  are  peas,  parsnips,  carrots,  onions,  shallots,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cabbages.  The  uncultivated  portion  of 
this  region,  which  comprehends  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole,  is  chiefly  covered  with  forests.  On  the  higher  parts 
of  the  ridges  the  mountains  are  covered  with  coniferac,  as 
pitch,  spruce,  and  white  pines  and  cedars.  In  many  parts 
they  attain  the  height  of  full-grown  timber-trees,  but  in 
others,  where  the  sides  of  the  hills  have  been  washed  by 
heavy  rains  and  the  soil  is  stony  and  poor,  they  are  only  of 
scrubby  growth.  The  most  common  trees  in  the  valleys  are 
oak  and  chestnut,  and,  where  the  soil  is  subject  to  inunda- 
tion, sycamores.  West  of  the  Laurel  Hills,  the  forests  are 
mainly  composed  of  the  broad-leaved  laurel,  rhododendron, 
and  magnolia  acuminata,  mixed  with  chestnut-trees  and 
some  oaks. 

The  table-land  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  mountain  region 
north  of  41^  N.  lat.,  consists,  as  already  observed,  of 
large  plains  and  some  ridges.  The  plains  have  usually  a 
broken  and  sometimes  a  hilly  surface,  and  are  partly  co- 
vered with  trees.  Some  level  plains  are  large  swamps. 
The  highest  part  of  the  table-land  is  contiguous  to  the 
boundary-line  of  New  York,  and  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
between  1200  and  1300  feet.  The  few  ridges  with  which 
it  is  over-topped  are  a  few  hundred  feet  higher.  Along  the 
watercourses  the  table-land  is  depressed,  sometimes  above  a 
hundred  feet,  and  in  these  districts  alone,  rye.  oats,  and 
some  vegetables  are  cultivated.  There  are  however  exten- 
sive pastures  on  the  higher  parts.  The  climate  is  still  more 
severe  than  it  is  between  the  ridges  farther  south,  as  the 
low  ridges  cannot  shelter  the  plains  against  the  prevailing 
north-west  winds.  The  forests  of  the  higher  land  are  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  coniferss,  but  they  do  not  con- 
tain many  timber-trees,  the  stony  soil  being  too  poor  for 
their  growth.  In  the  depressions  and  along  the  rivers  are 
sugar-maple,  black  walnut,  elm.  and  beech. 

111.  Tne  North'lVeslem  Region  is  divided  from  the 
mountain  region  by  Chestnut  Ridge,  whose  northern  pro- 
longation divides  the  waters  which  run  east  to  the  Susque- 
hanna and  west  to  the  Alleghany  river.  It  constitutes  the 
most  eastern  portion  of  the  inclined  plain  which  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  westward  to 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain it  is  from  900  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  where  it 
approaches  the  boundary-line  of  Ohio  it  is  still  nearly  700 
feet  above  it,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  but  much  higher 
farther  northward,  where  it  preserves  the  elevation  of 
from  900  to  1000  feet  to  the  very  boundary- line.  The  sur- 
face of  this  region  is  undulating,  the  ascents  being  gentle 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  eminences  broad,  with  a  rounded 
outline,  except  along  the  watercourses  of  the  larger  rivers, 
where  the  ascent  is  raiher  steep.  The  soil  varies  very 
much.  In  many  places  there  are  large  tracts  with  a  poor 
and  stony  soil ;  in  others,  especially  along  the  rivers,  there 
are  fertile  tracts.  The  climate  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  the  south-eastern  region,  except  that  the 
winters  are  eolder,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  greater 
elevation  of  the  country,  and  its  exposure  to  the  northern 
and  north-western  winds;  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
is  not  quite  so  great.  In  the  southern  districts  (south  of 
41^  N.  lat.)  cultivation  has  made  considerable  progress,  and 
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the  country  prciiontg  a  ]»leasinp;  Taricf y  of  fields  and  forests. 
All  the  (grains  of  the  south-cast  region  are  raised  in  abund- 
ance, and  the  orchards  produce  great  quantities  of  fruit,  es- 
pecially apples  and  cherries.  The  forests  consist  chieliy  of 
oak  and  sugar-niaplc.  Tbo  northern  districts*  are  almost 
entirely  covered  with  forests,  consisting  of  iiemlock,  spruce, 
and  Weymouth  pine,  intermixed  with  bcetdi,  birch,  and 
»ugar-maplc.  The  Weymouth  pine  attains  a  great  size  in 
these  districts. 

liiv*>rs. — The  most  important  river  of  Pennsylvania  is 
the  Delaware,  which  is  navis^ble  for  river  boats  to  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  [Dklaware.]  The 
Susquehanna  rises  in  two  branches  on  the  table-lands  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  of  which  the  eastern  branch 
originates  near  74**40' W.  long.,  and  the  western  near  78* 
40%  and  consequently  more  than  200  miles  from  each  other. 
The  eastern  branch,  which  is  considered  the  principal,  has 
its  source  in  Lake  Otsego,  near  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Tuscarora  mountains  in  New  York.  [New  York.]  It 
traverses  the  tabic- land  of  New  York  in  a  south-western 
and  western  direction,  and  after  a  course  of  about  140  miles 
it  enters  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  afterwards  is  joined  by 
the  Tioga  river,  which  collects  its  waters  on  the  table-land 
farther  west,  and  tlows  about  SO  miles.  From  the  junction 
with  the  Tioga  it  tlows  about  50  miles  south-east  and  after- 
wards about  70  miles  south-west  to  its  junction  with  the  great 
western  branch.  Thus  it  runs  about  200  miles  above  this 
confluence,  which  takes  place  u  few  miles  north  of  Sunbury. 
The  great  western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  is,  in  all  its 
extent,  exclusively  a  river  of  Pennsylvania.  It  originates  in  a 
mountainous  tract  in  which  the  Laurel  Hills  are  connecte<l 
with  tho  Chestnut  Ran^e,  south  of  41''  N.  lat.  Issuing 
from  this  tract  by  a  northern  and  north-eastern  course  of 
about  50  miles,  it  tlows  over  the  table-land,  with  great  bends 
mostly  in  an  eastern  direction,  abuut  80  miles;  it  then 
turns  southward  and  joins  the  eastern  branch  above  Sun- 
bury,  after  havinir  run  about  25  miles  in  that  direction. 
This  river  runs  155  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  east- 
ern branch.  After  the  union  of  both  branches,  the  Sus- 
quehanna runs  southward  for  about  50  miles,  traversing 
by  narrow  valleys  five  or  six  of  the  ridges,  which  here  he 
between  the  table  land  and  the  south- e.istern  region.  Be- 
fore it  reaches  the  lower  country  it  is  joined  by  the  largest 
of  its  ailluents,  the  Juniata,  from  the  west.  The  Juniata 
rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  runs  first  southward  for  about  20  miles;  it  then  turns 
east  ward,  and  after  llowinu:  in  that  direction  about  10 
milcH  more,  it  runs  northward  aboiit  40  miles.  By  this 
circuitous  course  it  collects  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
waters  ca>t  of  ihe  Allci^hany  mountains  in  the  mountain- 
re.{ion  south  of  41**  N.  lat.  it  afterwards  runs  eastwards 
wuh  many  laru^e  bends  until  it  joins  the  Susquehanna 
about  'Mi  indcs  below  Siinburv,  after  an  entire  course  of 
m.)ie  than  1 50  mdes.  After  having  left  the  mountain 
region  above  Harrishurg,  the  Su>quehanna  still  flows 
throu>;h  a  narrow  valley  formed  by  the  South  Mountain.  8 
miles  below  Ilarrisbun;,  and  lK*fore  it  enters  this  valley  it 
is  joined  fViiin  (he  north-eayt  by  the  Swatara  creek,  whose 
course  hardly  exceeds  50  miles.  The  course  of  the  Sus- 
quelmniia  throuuh  the  south-eastern  region  may  ho  about 
150  inileN:  so  iliat  the  river  flows  200  miles  after  the  junc- 
tion of  Its  branches  near  Sunbury.  The  Susquehanna  is 
not  navi!ral)le.  owinir  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current  and  the 
numerous  locky  ledges  which  form  numerous  rapids.  The 
last  of  these  ledger  occurs  about  20  nides  from  its  mouth  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  so  far  small  vessels  may  ascend  the 
liver.  The  water  of  this  river  however  has  lately  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  canals.  Some  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Susquehanna,  as  the  Tioi;a.  Juniata,  and  Swatara,  are  navi- 
gable for  siuall  boats,  at  lea*»t  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  wiien  the  rivers  are  full. 

The  western  part  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  two  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Ohio,  the  Alle<ihiiny  and  iMononga- 
hela  rivers.  The  Alleghany  rises  within  this  state  on  the 
table-land  near  7S**  W.  long,  and  41''  5o'  N.  lat. :  and  after 
a  circuitous  course  of  about  30  miles  it  enters  New  York, 
wliere  it  l>ecomes  navigable  for  small  Iniats  at  the  town  of 
Olean.  About  20  miles  l»)wer  down  it  re-enters  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  runs  about  150  miles  more,  principally  by'  a 
southern  course  and  with  numeious  windings  between  high 
hills,  to  its  junction  with  the  Monongahcla  at  Pittsburg 
Though  rather  a  rapid  river,  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  miles  an  hour,  it  is  navigable  for  boats  during  several 


months  of  tho  year.  The  other  branch  of  Ihe  Ohio,  tit 
Monongahcla,  rises  in  Virginia,  near  3S*  30',  about  1st 
miles  from  the  source  of  the  Alleghany.  Ii»  upper  er^unr 
is  betwi>en  the  ridges  of  the  Appalart)ian  mouniaiM.  vA 
impe<led  by  rapids.  The  last  of  these  occurs  tone  BUf* 
south  of  the  southern  boundan'  of  Pennsylvania.  «t<eTvlki 
river  breaks  through  the  Chestnut  Ridge  From  this  ptn 
it  is  navigable  for  boats  to  its  junction  with  the  Allefteaf 
at  Pittsburg.  Its  course  is  in  general  nearly  north,  jnd  « 
runs  perhaps  not  less  than  200  miles.  The  Ohio,  wbicka 
formed  by  the  junction  of  these  two  branrhes.  turn  VM- 
ward  about  40  miles  through  Pennsylvania,  and  iv  joiatl 
from  the  north  by  the  Big  Bea%-er  riTer,  which  »  naTifiUt 
for  boats  as  far  as  the  boundar>*-Iine  l)etween  Fran^Tlins 
and  Ohio.  As  to  the  Ohio,  sec  Mississippi,  tuL  n., 
p.  284. 

Produciinnf.—TYie  principal  agricultural  products  lai 
forest- trees  have  been  already  noticed.  The  wairgon  bona 
of  Pennsylvania  are  of  extraordinary  size  and  rtrecfik 
llieir  avenige  height  is  about  5  feet  4  inches,  but  tfat  hitcr 
sometimes  attain  a  greater  height.  Cattle  arenuflKftil^ 
especially  in  the  north-west  region,  and  generallf  of  s 
goorl  breed.  Sheep  are  kept  in  most  parts,  but  the  voalii 
not  flnc.  The  wild  animals  have  much  dimioisbcdL  7W 
elk  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  deer  bmns  lo  be 
scarce.  In  the  northern  and  less  cultivated  dcrtrirti  art 
still  found  the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  wild  eat,  kiu  ractwo. 
and  opossum ;  also  squirrels,  rabbits,  hare^  sad  vubscl 
Among  tho  birds,  the  wild  turkey  is  the  laigeSI.  Seveiil 
kinds  of  fish  arc  plentiful  in  the  rivers,  as  s8l»QB,trH^ 
carp,  shad,  &c. 

Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  minerals.    The  most  iiupuitisl 
is  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous.    The  anurt 
coal  is  found  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  tbe  r 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  from  50  to  t^O  niles  fr 
banks  of  the  Delaware  river,  where  it  exists  m  ibicv  < 
fields  or  deposits.    The  most  southern  hes  on  tbe  noi 
side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  where,  accordinf?  to  a  hmkb 
estimate,  it  occupies  an  extent  of  country  63  miles  m  lei 
and  5  miles  wide,  or  an  area  of  3*25  square  mtka.    i 
worked  in  several  places,  near  Port  Carbon  on  tbe  Sebb«r 
kill,  and  near  Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh.    Tbe  qvaniiTy 
of  coal  extracted  from  this  field  in  1833  araouBlcd  to  4S9.9M 
tons.    The  tccond  field  lies  farther  north  on  botbadcsof 
the  I^ckawannock,  a  branch  of  the  eastern  Susqucbaau, 
and  is  said  to  occupy  a  similar  extent  of  eountiy.    It  ■ 
worked  at  some  places,  and  in  1833  not  less  than  161,7?? 
tons  of  coal  were  taken  from  it.    The  third  eoal-Md  to 
farther  inland  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna,  aboteife 
confluence  with  the  Juniata.    It  is  not  yet  worked.    It  is 
supposed  that  these  three  coal-fields  occupy  an  area  of  VT^ 
square  miles.     The  bituminous  coal-fields  of  PeuBSihlBS 
lie  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alleghany  muuutea^ 
where  the  coal  is  found  in  beds  varying  m  thiehDMsfria 
an  inch  to  six  feet  and  upwards.     These  beds  extend  aw 
an  immense  tract  southward  into  Maryland  and  VimMk 
but  it  is  not  known   if  they  pass   the  boandary  of  iCfV 
York.    It  is  stated  that  they  occupy  an  areft  of  t*JI6 
square  miles,  which  is  proltably   an    exaggcratioB.    Ite 
abundance  of  coal  gives  to  Pennsylvania  a  icrent  admiip 
as  a  manufacturing  country.    The  western  eoal-M^  iv 
little  worked,  as  the  surrounding  country  abounds  in 
but  in  the  manufactures  of  Pittsbunr*  and  in  those al 
about  250,000  tons  are  annually  consumed. 

Salt-spnngs  are  common  all  over  the  region  of  the 
mi  nous  coal.  WMierever  the  cartb  in  this  region  has 
penetratcrd  to  any  considerable  depth,  aalt  water  has 
found,  and  salt-works  on  a  Isrge  scale  exist  on  tl 
maugh,  an  atlluent  of  the  Alleghany  river,  and  at 
other  places.  The  quantity  of  salt  obtained  in  themvnkii 
Ih.'U,  estimated  at  one  million  of  bushela.  1 
abundant  all  over  the  state,  except  the  nonih  eastern 
and  is  worked  in  several  places,  but  not  to  a  givi 
C  opper  and  lead  occur  in  some  places.  Marble  of 
variety  and  excellent  texture  is  found  in  the  hilbofAi 
south-ea.>tern  region,  and  is  much  used  in 
and  limestone  ai>onnd  in  some  places. 

Ciwats  and  Railroadn, — ^Tbe  first  eanals 
the  purpoiie  of  bringing  the  produce  of  the 
the  market.    The  oldest  is  the  Schuylkill  Cbnal,  i 
comnicncc<l  in  1816.     It  begins  at  the  Fair  Moui 
works,  near  Philadelphia,  and  extends  a1on|t  the  ( 
river  to  Reading,  and  thence  to  Mount  CarboB.  i 
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inincs  are  worker].  Its  length  is  108  miles,  of  which  45  lie 
in  tlie  bed  of  ilie  river,  and  the  rest  in  canals.  In  1833  not 
less  than  3r)I,o.')4  tons  of  goods  descended  this  canal,  of 
whicli  252,071  were  roal,  and  53.219  lime  and  limestone. 
In  the  same  year  84.795  tons  of  sjoods  ascended  it.  The 
Lehi^^h  Canal,  which  was  only  finished  in  1830,  extends 
from  Easton  on  the  Delaware,  up  the  I^high  river, 
to  the  coal-mines  of  Mauch  Chunk,  a  distance  of  46 
miles.  It  is  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  other  canals, 
admitting  boats  of  150  tons.  In  1833,  123.000  tons  of  coals 
were  brought  down,  hut  at  present  probably  more  than 
twice  that  quantity.  The  Lackawaxen  Canal  begins  at  the 
confluence  of  that  river  wiih  the  Delaware,  and  extends  to 
Honesdale  20  miles  ;  from  Honesdale  a  railroad  runs  to 
Carbondale,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  to  the  coal-mines  in  the 
county  of  Lucerne.  More  than  150,000  tons  of  coal  were 
broujrht  down  this  canal  in  1833. 

The  canals,  designed  in  general  for  the  transport  of 
goods,  began  lo  be  made  only  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
chief  IS  the  Delaware  and  Erie  Canal,  which  connects  the 
Delaware  river  with  Lake  Erie.  This  great  line  of  com- 
munication begins  at  Philadelphia  with  a  railroad,  which 
traverses  the  south-eastern  region,  and  terminates  at  Co- 
liiinbia  on  the  Susquehanna.  At  this  place  a  canal  begins, 
which  extends  along  the  river  upwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata.  It  thence  follows  the  course  of  the  last- mentioned 
river  to  Huntingdon,  where  it  leaves  the  main  body  of  the 
Juniata,  and  runs  along  one  of  its  affluents,  called  the 
norihern  branch  of  the  Juniata,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  where  it  terminates  at  HoUidaysburg. 
The  Alleghany  mountains,  which  rise  more  than  1500  feet 
above  their  base  at  HoUidaysburg,  are  traversed  by  a  rail- 
road 36  miles  long,  which  terminates  on  their  western  side 
at  Johnstown.  Here  the  second  line  of  canals  begins,  which 
first  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Conemaugh  to  its 
confluence  wiiii  the  Alleghany,  and  then  along  the  last 
mentioned  river  to  Pittsburg,  where  it  ends;  the  Ohio,  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver  river,  a 
distance  of  28  miles,  constituting  the  link  which  connects 
the  second  line  of  canal-navigation  with  the  third  line.  The 
Big  Beaver  affords  an  easy  navigation  for  canal-boats  as  far 
up  as  Newcastle,  24  miles,  where  the  third  line  begins.  This 
line  runs  along  the  Big  Beaver  to  its  very  source,  traverses  the 
high  country  dividing  that  river  from  the  Cuyahoga- river 
near  Ravenna,  and  joins  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal  near 
Akron.  The  last-mentioned  canal  terminates  at  Cleaveland 
in  Lake  Erie.  [Ohio.]  The  whole  distance  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Cleaveland  by  this  route  is  about  530  miles,  of 
which  118  are  by  railroads,  52  miles  by  the  Ohio  and  Big 
Beaver  rivers,  and  the  remainder  by  canals. 

Several  lateral  lines  are  connected  with  this  great  line  of 
internal  communication.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata 
river  a  canal  runs  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Northumberland, 
where  the  two  great  branches  of  that  river  unite.  At  this 
place  another  canal*  begins,  running  up  the  eastern  Sus- 
quehanna to  a  point  two  miles  below  Wilksbarre.  These  two 
canals  taken  together  are  96  miles  long.  From  Northum- 
berland another  canal  proceeds  along  the  western  Susque- 
hanna to  the  centre  of  Lycoming  county;  it  is  26  miles 
long.  A  canal  has  been  made  to  connect  the  Schuylkill 
canal  with  the  great  line,  which  is  called  the  Union  Canal. 
It  begins  near  Reading  on  the  Scliuylkill,  and  runs  along 
the  bed  of  two  small  rivers,  the  Tulpehoken,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  Swetara,  a  tributary  of  the 
Susquehanna,  terminating  on  the  last-mentioned  river  at 
Middletown:  it  is  82  miles  long. 

As  the  Delaware  river  above  Trenton  presents  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  fur  several  months  of  the  year,  a  canal 
has  been  made  along  its  course.  It  begins  at  Bristol  on  the 
Delaware,  and  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh.  This 
canal  is  fio  miles  long.  One  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Alleghany  river,  called  the  French  Creek,  has  much  water, 
but  is  not  navigable  for  boats,  on  account  of  several  rapids. 
A  canal  has  accordingly  been  made  along  its  course,  which 
extends  from  its  confluence  with  the  Alleghany  to  Franklin, 
a  distance  of  about  22  miles. 

All  the  canals  of  this  state  are  near  900  miles  in  length, 
of  which  about  600  miles  are  at  the  expense  of  the  state ; 
and  the  railroads  which  are  connected  with  them  are  118 
miles.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  state  in  the  construc- 
tion of  canals  exceed  considerably  the  sum  of  22  millions 
of  dollars.  The  canals  leading  to  the  coal-mines,  and  the 
Union  Canal,  have  been  made  at  the  expense  <^  incorpo- 


rated companies  of  private  persons,  and  have  cost  more  than 
six  millions  of  dollars. 

Inhabitants.— According  to  the  census  of  1820,  the  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania  consisted  of  1,049.458  individuals, 
which,  in  1830,  had  increased  to  1,348,233,  which  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  28  per  cent.  In  the  last-mentioned 
year  there  were  nearly  30  persons  to  a  square  mile.  There 
were  then  40,315  persons  of  colour  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed.  The  south- 
eastern region,  though  it  forms  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
area,  contains  nearly  one  half  of  the  population,  and  the 
north-western  region,  which  is  little  more  than  half  as  large 
as  the  mountain  region,  equals  the  latter  in  population..  In 
the  mountain  region  the  population  to  a  square  mile  hardly 
exceeds  12  individuals,  while  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  to 
a  square  mile  of  the  south-eastern  region. 

In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  number  of  German 
settlers  and  their  descendants  so  large  as  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  districts  in  which  the  German  is  the  prevailing 
language.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Germans  form  one-fourth 
of  the  population.  They  have  their  own  schools  and  insti- 
tutions of  education,  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  in  the 
German  language.  A  great  number  of  German  newspapers 
are  printed.  The  Germans  are  either  Calvin ists  or  Luther- 
ans. The  native  tribes,  which,  m  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  were  still  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
mountain  and  north-western  regions,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Manufactures. — Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  most  manu- 
facturing of  the  United  States.  Though  the  manufactures 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  stuffs  are  less  extensive  than 
those  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  those  of  iron,  paper, 
and  glass  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union.  The  iron 
manufactures  occupy  the  first  place.  They  are  chiefly  in 
the  north-west  region,  at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  and  some  other  places.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  is  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  for  the  railways.  In 
1830  not  less  than  one  hundred  steam-engines  were  made 
at  Pittsburg.  Next  to  this  are  sugar-mills  and  machinery 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  and  then  follows  a  long  list 
of  utensils,  as  stoves,  chain-cables,  mill  and  cross-cut  saws, 
spades  and  shovels,  wood-screws,  sickles,  hammers,  gimlets, 
braziers'  rods,  door-locks,  latches,  knives,  razors,  and  various 
kinds  of  carpenters'  tools.  The  finer  kinds  of  edge-tools,  as 
well  as  rifles  and  muskets,  are  not  made  to  so  great  an 
extent,  though  of  late  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  this 
branch  of  the  iron  manufacture.  .  Glass  appears  to  be  the 
second  manufacture  as  to  amount.  There  are  glass-houses 
at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville,  and  near  Philadelphia,  and  great 
quantities  of  flint-glass,  domestic  glass,  window-glass,  and 
bottles  are  made  and  sent  to  other  states.  The  manufactures 
of  paper  are  perhaps  almost  equal  in  value  to  those  of 
glass.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  there  were  numerous 
paper-mills,  and  the  number  has  now  greatly  increased. 
They  are  dispersed  over  the  more  inhabited  districts. 
Leather-making  is  also  a  considerable  branch  of  industr}'. 
The  largest  tan-yards  are  at  Pittsburg,  but  they  are  nu- 
merous in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  north-west  region.  In 
several  places  hats  are  made,  as  at  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
and  at  Reading  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  Bedford  on  the 
Juniata.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  ropes, 
stockings,  potash,  tobacco,  earthenware,  china,  candles, 
coaches,  &c. 

Commerce, — ^The  produce  of  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing industry  ox  Pennsylvania  is  carried  to  the  other 
states  of  the  Union  or  to  foreign  countries  by  three  different 
routes.  The  south-eastern  region  sends  its  products  by  the 
way  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  the  only  seaport  in  the  state. 
[Philadelphia. J  Though  at  present  a  complete  line  of 
communication  by  means  of  canals  and  railroads  exists  be- 
tween the  south-east  and  north-west  regions,  the  greater 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  last-mentioned  country  is  too 
heavy  to  be  transported  about  500  miles  in  such  a  manner. 
It  was  accordingly  formerly  sent  to  the  western  states  by 
boats  and  smaller  vessels  which  navigated  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  from 
which  places  it  reached  the  place  of  consumption.  But 
since  the  canal  uniting  Pittsburg  and  Cleaveland  (the  port 
of  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie)  has  been  finished,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  goods  produced  and  made  in  the  north- 
western region  finds  its  way  into  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
those  of  New  England  through  Cleaveland  and  the  Erie 
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Canal.  This  new  route  cannot  fail  to  increase  in  a  very 
coiinidorablo  dei;rce  the  manufacturing  industry  of  that  part 
«f  Punnaylvania. 

Pnhticiil  Divisions  and  Towns, — Pennsylvania  is  divided 
into  fifty-one  counties.  The  seat  of  povernment  is  at  Har- 
ri^hurg,  on  the  Subquehanna,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
the  river  issues  from  the  mountains.  It  is  well  laid  out. 
In  1830  it  contained  4307  inhabitants,  but  it  can  only  rise  to 
importance  when  the  northern  district  is  well  inhabited  and 
culiivated.  The  largest  town  of  the  state  is  Philadelphia. 
[Philadelphia.]  South-west  of  it,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  is  Chester,  with  1500  inhabitants,  and  a  good  an- 
chorage. Easion,  likewise  on  the  Delaware,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lehigh  river  and  the  commencement  of  the  ].eliigli 
canal,  is  a  thriving  place,  with  more  than  3000  inhabitants. 
Heading,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  place 
where  the  Union  canal  joins  the  Schuylkill  canal,  is  a  very 
thriving  place,  which  in  1830  had  5S31  inhabitants,  and 
hat  manufactures.  Lebanon,  on  the  Union  canal,  has  above 
2000  inhabitants.  Lancaster,  the  largest  place  in  the  south- 
east region  next  to  Philadelphia,  had,  in  1830,7684  inhabit- 
ants, mostly  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
wool,  iron,  leather,  hats,  ropes,  and  tobacco.  North  of  it  is 
Ephrata,  or  Dunkertown,  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
German  Anabaptists,  who  have  established  several  manu- 
factures of  linen,  wool,  paper,  parchment,  and  leather. 
Carlisle,  ni)t  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in 
the  fertile  vuUey  of  Cumberland,  has  3U00  inhabitants,  and 
a  college  called  Dickinson  College.  York  has  3000  inhabit- 
ants, and  some  manufactures  on  a  small  scale,  with  an 
academy  for  Germans.  Gettysburg,  a  small  place,  has  a 
colloi^e  for  Lutheran  clergymen :  in  its  vicinity  some  silver- 
ore  was  found  in  1820. 

None  of  the  towns  in  the  mountain  region  have  risen  into 
importance.  Sunbury  and  Northumberland,  as  well  as 
Wilkbharre,  are  advantageously  situated  on  the  Susque- 
hanna canal ;  and  Lewislown  and  Huntingdon  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  Erie  canal.  Bedford,  on  the  Juniata,  which  begins 
to  be  navigable  at  this  place,  has  some  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures hats. 

The  most  important  place  in  the  north-west  region  is 
Pittsburg,  which  stands  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  where 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  in  larger  boats  begins,  and  on 
the  site  of  the  old  French  post  Fort  Duquesne.  It  is  the 
principal  point  through  which  the  traffic  between  the  coun- 
tries west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  those  along  the 
Atlantic  is  carried  on  by  land.  Besides  the  line  of  com- 
munication established  by  canals  and  railroads,  an  excellent 
turnjiike-road  leads  through  Maryland  to  Baltimore  and 
AVashington.  The  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  Big  Beaver 
river,  and  the  canal  to  Cleaveland  in  Ohio,  increases  the 
great  advantages  i)ossessed  by  this  place,  among  which  the 
most  important  are  the  immense  beds  of  coal  which  sur* 
round  the  town.  The  population  has  rapidly  increased. 
In  1S20  it  was  7248;  in  1830,  12,6f)8,  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs,  and  with  them,  2*i,433;  and  probably  it  is  at 
present  nearly  00,000.  In  the  beginning  of  1836  there  were 
feixteen  foundries  and  engine -factories  on  a  large  scale,  be- 
sides some  of  less  magnitude;  nine  rolling-mills,  cutting 
two  tons  of  nails  and  rolling  eight  tons  of  iron  per  day ;  six 
Cotton  facto:  ies,  having  20,000  spindles  and  1 1 6  }>ower-loom8 ; 
six  extensive  white-lead  factories;  six  steam  saw- mills;  four 
steam  grist-mills ;  five  large  breweries ;  ten  extensive  glass- 
works: and  upwards  of  100  steam-engines  in  full  operation;  ! 
besides  numerous  other  manufactures  in  iron,  wood,  and 
leather,  on  a  small  scale.  Brownsville,  on  the  Monon^a- 
bela,  which  becomes  navigable  some  miles  higher  up,  is  a 
small  but  thriving  place,  with  some  iron-manufactures. 
Erie,  a  small  place  with  l.>00  inhabitants,  on  the  shores  of 
I-ake  Erie,  is  a  port  of  entry,  but  has  little  commerce,  the 
surrounding  cituntry  being  very  thinly  inhabited. 

E'iuctitim  and  RHision. — The  slate  has  nine  colleges,  five 
of  which  art'  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  four  in  the 
wosiorn.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Pliiladulphia, 
has  an  acjdemir  faculty  of  five  professors,  and  a  medical 
fueiilty  of  nine  professors;  it  is  the  largest  and  best  medical 
schoi»l  in  .\inerica.  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  hos  four 
instructors,  and  a  library  of  7i'uO  volumes.  La  Fayette 
College,  at  K;iston.  has  a  president  and  three  professor*. 
PiMin>\lvair.a  College,  at  Gettysburg,  has  a  president  and 
f)ur  p:  ofe-sors.  Hnsiol  Cnllcire  has  a  president  and  five  in- 
structors. The  Western  University,  in  the  northern  suburbs 


of  Pittsburg,  has  four  instructon.  Jefbrion  CoHcfi.  « 
Cunonsburg,  has  a  president  and  six  |irof«;««i>rft>,  «i'.k  i 
library  of  3500  volumes.  The  Jefferson  MedMr»l  Seb«i. 
which  is  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  branch  of  this  insii'u:wB,  im 
has  six  professors.  Washington  College,  ax  WafthiB|iai, 
has  seven  instructors,  and  a  library  of  l&UO  vulunra.  h\\i^ 
hany  College,  at  Meadville,  has  fuur  instruclor»,and  sImr 
of  8000  volumes.  None  of  these  inslitutionK  the  mial 
departments  excepted,  have  attained  m  bi|;h  rvputauH. 
and  ind^d  education  generally  is  far  leas  an  object  «lp» 
pular  favour  in  PenuMyn-ania  than  in  thu  States  uoita  tf 4 
in  1831  however  provision  « as  made  by  ibe  IrffiaUlaft  Iv 
a  *  common  school  fund,*  which  was  to  accumulaie  anl  i 
amounted  to  100,000  dollars  a  >ear.  Beiblebem.  a  lli» 
vian  settlement  on  the  Lehigh,  is  tlic  seat  of  a  vciy  B«ctB» 
ful  seminary  for  females.  As  to  che  muniftceot  doaaneatf 
Stephen  Girard  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  see  tbal  aruds 

The  principal  sects  in  the  state  are  Preiib>:enan%  llflih» 
dists.  Baptists,  German  Reformed,  and  Eptocopaiiaiia  Tta 
Quakers  are  also  numerous  in  tlie  eastern  pari  of  ihe  tfMa 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  every  part.  A  lafge  psn  rf 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania. especially  in  the  msiihmA 
western  districts,  are  Germans ;  they  retain  iht  me  yfikv 
language,  and  a  considerable  number  of  nsaifipiu  m 
German  are  printed  and  circulated  in  the  siala. 

History  and  Constitutum. — The  first  aelilciMatf  «■  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  were  made  by  iheSeedas  «  iltl. 
Though  engaued  in  a  long  war  with  the  Pokes.  Guiiaiai 
Adolphus  sent  a  small  colony  to  this  part  of  ABcnci«akick 
settled  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  But  hia  aileniaia «» ■■• 
diverted  from  it  by  the  wars  in  Germany.  WhenCbatfesL 
was  at  war  with  Denmark,  and  the  Dalch  bad  declaiiA 
against  him,  they  took  possession  of  the  Swedish  rokaf 
in  1658,  and  kept  it,  but  were  obheed  to  cede  it  te  tba  Eb^ 
lish  in  1664.  Several  dispersed  aeiileiacnts  bad 
formed  along  both  sides  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
wasgranted  by  Charles  II.  in  1681  toWillian  PraB.«ha 
sidered  it  j  ust  to  buy  from  the  onginal  poaessen.  ibe  I 
what  had  been  granted  by  the  king  of  Bngland.  In  I6t1hi 
founded  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  and  fraacd  a  eonsia 


which  was  confirmed  by  an  assembly  of  the  peopleat  CI 

in  December,  1682.    The  humane  principles  on  vbKJl  ibt 


constitution  and  laws  of  Penn  were  baae^  aitraeied  nni 
reus  colonists  to  this  country  from  nest  parts  of  Europe 
especially  from  Germany.  They  all  selikd  bawwei  in  ibt 
south-east  region,  whilst  the  Indians  remained  in  aad» 
turbed  possession  of  the  north-west  region.  TW  Fneck 
advancing  from  Canada,  got  po'isession  of  ihia  back  esaaiijL 
and  built  Fort  Duquesne  in  1752.  Thisfiirtn 
Pittsburg  after  it  was  taken  by  Ibe  British,  la  ibis 
the  colonists  who  inhabited  the  country  near  tbe 
suffere«l  much  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indiani^  mhm  M 
taken  part  with  the  French.  In  1774  th«  delcgaies  sf  iki 
colonies  assembled  in  Pniladeltibia,  declarad  agaiaai  Iks 
right  of  the  English  parliament  lo  lax  tbe 
which  may  be  considered  as  tbe  derlaratioa  of 
and  in  1776  the  representatives  of  tbe  thirM 
clared  their  independence.  The  seat  of  the  federal 
ment  was  at  Philadelphia  till  1800,  when  it 
Washington.  Tlio  coni»titution  of  Penn  was  aiaeiii 
ral  times,  and  remodelled  in  1777,  after  tbe  lUilaiMwa  rf 
independence.  The  last  alteration  waa  in  1848. 
to  this  ronstitution,  the  legislature  eonsiaia  of  two 
a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate.  The  ni 
representatives  is  100.  They  are  elected  fur  one  tflv  If 
all  persons  who  are  twenty-one  yeara  of  age,  «l»  baasi^ 
sided  two  years  within  the  state,  and  hare  paid  taias.  Ha 
number  of  senators  is  thirty-three.  Tbey  ar*  cbeKa  ir 
four  years,  in  districts,  by  the  same  persons* who  are  eal 
to  elect  the  representatives:  one-fonrtharaanuiial&yi 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  gorerBor.  who  i 
by  the  citizens  for  three  years,  und  nay.  if  re-elected 
his  office  nine  years  out  uf  twelve.  PenosyWana 
two  members  to  the  Senate,  and  twenty-aia  menbcniirii 
House  of  Representatives  at  WMhingiun. 

( Darby's  /  't>er  of  the  I  'nited  States  ;  Pitkin*s 
Tletc  'tfthe  Commerce  of  the  United  Stales:  J 
rf)unt  o/Ltw*r'M  E.rp4fdition  to  the  Rocky  M  h 
in^s  Sarratn^  of  Long's  tlxjtedition  §n  ikm  «vum 
hftfrs  Rir^r:   Wood*  7Vo  Years*  Residmsa  im  lUt 
Countn/,  L>ndon.  l5>*22;  &c.) 

PKNNY.    [Coin.] 

PJiNNVROYAL.  [Mb.vtha  PirLBonm.] 
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PENOBSCOT.     [Maine.] 

PKiNKITII.       [CUMBKRLAXD.] 

PENKVN,  a  corpordiu  town  in  the  parish  of  Gluvias,  in 
the  asi  clivison  of  the  hundred  of  Kerrier,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  27.'?  miles  from  the  Post-office,  London,  by  the 
Falmouth  and  Exeler  mad  route,  which  is  by  the  south- 
western railu  ay  to  Basingstoke,  and  thence,  by  road,  through 
Andover.  Salisbury.  Exeter,  Launceston,  and  Bodmin. 

Peiiryn  was  made  a  market-town  a.d.  1258,  and  was  in- 
corporaied  by  James  I.  It  was  garrisoned  by  Charles  I.  in  the 
^reat  civil  war,  and  surrendered  to  Fairfax,  March,  1646- 
The  town  is  about  two  miles  from  Falmouth,  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  inlets  of  Falmouth  Harbour.  It  is  built  on  a 
low  hill  projeotint;  eastward  into  the  inlet  and  dividing  it 
into  two  naviL^able  branches.  At  the  point  between  these 
branches  is  tlio  public  quay,  from  which  place  the  main 
•treet  of  the  tow  n  gradually  rises  along  the  ridsre  of  the  hill 
to  its  Western  extremity,  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length, 
having  other  streets  and  lanes  branching  off  into  the  val- 
leys on  eaeh  side.  The  two  navigable  branches  of  the  inlet 
from  P'almouth  Harbour  allow  a  commodious  space  for 
wharfs,  and  tliere  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  between 
Penrvn  and  the  populous  mining  district  of  Redruth.  There 
is  an  episcopal  chapel,  and  several  dissenting  places  of  wor 
ship.  Tlie  area  of  the  municipal  borough  comprises  290  sta- 
tute acres.  In  1831  it  contained  598  inhabited  houses,  and 
in  183J,  722  (Munt'rij)al  Corporation  Boundaries  Report); 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  3521,  a  small  part  agricultural. 
The  buil<lin<^s  of  the  town  extend  beyond  the  borough  limits 
into  the  parishes  of  Gluvias  and  Budock.  The  trade  con- 
sists in  the  exportation  of  granite  (which  is  considerable 
and  inoreasin<^),  and  in  the  importation  of  corn  and  flour 
for  the  supply  of  the  surrounding  district.  There  are'colour- 
vorks,  eoin- mills,  breweries,  and  numerous  shops.  There  is 
a  weekly  market,  and  there  are  five  cattle-fairs  in  the  year. 

The  bori)u^h  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from 
the  time  of  James  I.  By  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Acts 
Falmouth  was,  for  parliamentary  purposes,  united  with  it. 
The  number  of  votes  in  the  year  1835-6  was,  for  the  united 
borou^'h,  832.  The  council,  by  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  consists  of  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  but  the  bo- 
rough was  not  to  have  a  commission  of  the  peace  except  on 
petition  and  grant.  An  enlargement  of  its  municipal 
boundary  is  proposed  in  the  Commissioners'  •  Report.'  Pen- 
rvn is  a  chapelry  or  perpetual  curacy  in  the  vicarage  of 
Gluvias. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  borough,  one  infant-school, 
with  60  j^iils  and  40  boys;  one  national  school,  with  130 
boys;  nine  other  day-schools,  with  217  children  of  both 
sexes;  two  boarding-schools,  with  77  children;  and  three 
Sunday  schools,  with  365  children  of  both  sexes.  In  that 
part  of  Gluvias  parish  which  is  not  included  in  the  limits  of 
the  borough  there  were  three  day-schools;  one,  a  national 
school,  with  137  boys,  and  two  others  with  42  children;  and 
one  Sunday-school,  with  150  children. 

PENS  A  is  an  extensive  government  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
which,  after  having  formed  a  province  of  the  Khanate, 
or  great  government  of  Kasan,  was  erected  into  a  separate 
government  in  1780.  In  1796  it  was  united  with  the  go- 
Ternment  of  SaratofT,  from  which  it  was  again  separated  in 
1801  by  the  Flmperor  Alexander.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Nischnei-Novogorod,  on  the  east  by  Simbirsk,  on 
the  south  by  Saratoff,  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by 
TambotT.  It  lies  between  53**  and  54°  N.  lat.,  and  between 
42*  2o'  and  46°  2o'  E.  long.  The  surface  is  slightly  undu- 
lating, and  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  a  plain. 
It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  but  most  of  them  are 
small  and  not  navigable.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the 
Soura  and  the  Mokcha.  The  Soura,  which  rises  in  Saratoff, 
enters  Pensa  to  the  south  of  the  chief  town,  trayerses  the 
eastern  part  of  the  government,  and  enters  Simbirsk.  The 
Mokcha  ri  es  in  the  government  itself,  waters  the  north-east 
part  of  it,  and  after  running  northwards  turns  to  the  west, 
and  enters  the  i:overnment  of  Tamboff.  The  government 
contains  six  small  lakes.  The  climate  is  temperate  and 
very  agreeable  in  summer,  but  the  winter  is  rather  cold; 
the  sky  is  clear  and  the  air  very  healthy. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces,  without  ma- 
nare,  fine  crops  of  wheat,  rye.  barley,  and  oats,  which  not 
only  supply  what  is  required  for  the  home  consumption, 
but  a  considerable  overplus  for  exportation.  Hemp  and 
flax  flourish,  and  the  gardens  produce  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tablei.      Tobacco  and  hops  are  not  grown,  and  potatoes 


only  here  and  there.  The  inhabitants  grow  apples,  pears, 
and  cherries,  but  pay  little  attention  t<«  them.  Wild  ber- 
nes  of  various  kinds  are  extremely  plentiful.  The  forests 
are  of  vast  extent,  but,  as  we  have  observed  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  the  most  extravagant  waste  has  been  com- 
mitted on  them.  Firs  are  rare  in  the  forests,  which  consist 
chietly  of  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  birch,  and  the  older. 
There  are  still  wild  deer  and  a  great  quantity  of  game, 
but  the  fur-bearing  animals  have  disappeared.  The 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  grazing  and 
agriculture,  and  the  Mordwins  in  particular  have  great 
quantities  of  bees.  The  fisheries  are  of  little  importance. 
The  mineral  kingdom  furnishes  a  little  iron,  vitriol,  sul- 
phur, and  millstones.  The  population  and  extent  of  this 
government  have  been  variously  stated.  Dr.  Schubert 
(1835)  gives  it  an  extent  of  16,100  square  miles,  and  only 
470,000  inhabitants,  in  which  he  has  probably,  by  an  over- 
sight, taken  the  number  of  males,  who  alone  are  counted  in 
most  of  the  governments.  But  M.  Koppen,  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  who  is  employed  under  the  ministerof  the 
domains  of  the  empire,  hasjust  published  a  very  remarkable 
memoiron  thepopulation  of  the  Russian  empire  in  1 838,  which 
is  not  only  the  latest  but  probably  the  most  correct  that  has  yet 
appeared.  He  states  the  population  of  Pensa  at  485,62 1  males 
and  502,779  females  (total  988,400);  and  the  territorial  ex- 
tent at  13,167  square  miles,  divided  into  ten  circles.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians  of  the  Greek 
church,  with  whom  some  Cossacks  are  blended,  but  there 
are  also  Mordwins  (about  15,000  males),  mostly  converted 
to  Christianity ;  and  Kasan  Tartars  (9000  males),  whoare  still 
Mohammedans.  The  very  few  followers  of  Schamanism 
are  among  the  Mordwins. 

There  are  few  manufactures,  properly  so  called,  on  a  large 
scale.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  twelve  of  cloth,  seven  of 
soap,  three  of  glass,  six  of  beet-root  sugar,  besides  thirty- 
four  tan-yards,  &c.  But  the  country-people  manufacture 
coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  for 
their  own  use.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  blankets  and 
carpets  at  the  village  of  Jela.  The  distilling  of  brandy  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land,  especially  with  Nischnei-Novogorod. 
Annual  fairs  are  held  at  Pensa,  Nischnei  Lomofi",  and 
Saransk.  The  exports  are  corn,  flour,  brandy,  soap,  wax, 
honey,  potashes,  wool,  sail-cloth,  carpets,  blankets,  wooden 
ware,  &c. 

With  respect  to  public  instruction,  Pensa  is  under  the 
university  of  Kasan,  but  the  schools  are  few  in  number. 
The  only  printing-oflice  belongs  to  the  crown.  There  are  in 
the  government  619  churches,  of  which  1 1  are  cathedrals, 
five  monks*  convents,  and  one  nunnery.  The  Tartar  mosques 
are  to  the  number  of  70,  of  which  43  are  of  the  first  class. 

Pensa,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  built  on  an 
eminence  at  the  conflux  of  the  Pensa  and  the  Soura,  in 
63**  7'  N.  lat  and  44°  50'  E.  long.,  465  miles  from  Moscow. 
It  was  founded  in  1666,  and  is  a  flourishing  town,  with 
manufactures  of  leather  and  soap,  in  which,  and  in  corn, 
there  is  a  brisk  trade.  Pensa  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary,  two  convents,  to  each  of  which  two 
churches  are  attached ;  seven  other  churches,  and  a  cathe- 
dral. The  houses  are  all  of  wood,  and  the  population 
1 1,000.  The  capitals  of  the  other  nine  districts,  though  not 
very  interesting,  are  pretty  considerable :  the  principal  are 
Nischnei-Lomoff  (7000  inhabitants),  where  a  great  annual 
fair  is  held  from  the  1st  to  the  16th  of  July;  the  chief 
articles  sold  are  leather,  furs,  wax,  drugs,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce :  and  Saransk,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Saranga  and  the 
Insara.  It  has  nearly  9000  inhabitants,  nine  churches,  two 
cathedrals,  and  a  convent  of  monks.  It  is  a  very  thriving 
little  town. 

(Schmidtlin,  La  Ruisie  ei  la  Pologne  ;  Horschelroann. 
Handbuch;  ^xm^Wt  Reise  nach  Siberien ;  Russian  Official 
Jourrtah.) 

PENSACO'LA.    [Florida] 

PENSION,  an  annual  sum  granted  by  the  state  to  an 
individual.  The  grounds  upon  which  pensions  are  granted 
by  the  state  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  a  monarchy  the  services  rendered  to  the  sove- 
reign by  those  who  surround  his  person  will  recommend 
Uiem  as  fitting  objects  of  reward :  where  a  mixed  form  of 
government  prevails,  attempts  will  be  made  to  establish 
some  standard  of  reward  independent  of  personal  bias  or 
caprice.  In  this  country  the  distribution  of  pensions  is 
now  almost  entirely  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legisla* 
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lure;  but  the  following  notice  will  show  that  pcrftcvcring 
and  long-continued  efforts  have  been  necessary  to  place  it 
upon  this  footing. 

Het'ore  the  rei;;n  of  Queen  Anne,  the  kings  of  England 
alienated  or  encumbered  their  hereditary  possessions  at 
pleasure,  and  the  courts  of  law  sustained  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power.  In  1690-91,  Chief  Justice  Treby,  in 
answer  to  the  objection  that  such  power  might  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  revenue,  said,  'This  might  be  some  rea- 
son to  induce  the  making  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  restrain 
the  kin<;'s  ))ower  of  alienation ;  but  since  here  the  parlia- 
ment has  thought  fit  to  give  the  kuig  such  a  power,  we 
ought  to  acquiesce  and  submit  to  it.*  {State  Trials,  vol. 
xiv.,  p.  30.)  By  the  1  Anne,  c.  7,  the  right  of  burthun- 
ing  the  revenue  of  the  crown  with  improvident  grants, 
to  the  injury  of  the  successors  of  the  throne,  was  materially 
abridged.  This  statute,  aAer  reciting  that  '  the  necessary 
expenacs  of  supporting  the  crown,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
Chem,  were  formerly  defrayed  by  a  land  revenue,  which 
hath  from  time  to  time  been  impaired  and  diminished  by 
the  grunts  of  former  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm,*  enacts 
that  no  grant  of  manors,  lands,  &c.  shall  l)e  made  by  the 
crown  from  and  aAer  the  25th  of  March,  1702,  beyond  the 
term  of  thirty-one  years  or  for  three  lives,  reserving  a  rea- 
sonable rent.  As  this  clause  applied  only  to  the  land 
revenue,  it  was  enacte<l  by  another  clause  that  no  portion  of 
other  branches  of  revenue,  as  the  excise,  ])ost-ottice,  &c., 
should  be  alienable  by  the  crown  beyond  the  life  of  the 
reigning  kinu.  On  the  accession  of  George  III.,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  surrender  of  the  larger  branches  of  the 
hereditary  revenue,  a  civil  list  was  settled  on  his  majesty, 
amounting  originally  to  80U,000/.,  and  afterwards  increahed 
to  900,000/.,  on  which  the  pensions  were  charged.  There 
were  no  limits,  except  the  Civil  Li^t  itself,  within  which  the 
grant  of  pensions  was  confuied ;  and  at  various  times,  when 
debts  on  this  list  had  accumulated,  parliament  voted  consi- 
derable sums  (Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  his  work  on  '  Financial 
Reform,*  says  *some  millions*)  for  their  discharge.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 17bO,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  North, 
Mr.  Burke  introduced  his  bill  for  the  better  security  of  the 
independence  of  parliament  and  the  economical  reformation 
of  the  civil  and  other  establishments.  In  this  bill  it  was* 
recited  that  the  pension  lists  were  excesbive,  and  that  a 
custom  prevailed  of  granting  pensions  on  a  private  list 
during  his  majesty*s  pleasure,  under  colour  that  in  some 
eases  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  divulge  the  names  of  per- 
sons on  the  said  lists,  by  means  of  which  much  secret  and 
dangerous  corruption  may  be  hereafter  practised.  Mr. 
Burke  proposed  to  reduce  the  English  pension  li^t  to  a 
maximum  of  00,000/.,  but  the  bill,  as  passed,  fixed  it  at 
95,000/.  This  act  (22  Geo.  III.,  c.  )  asserted  the  princi- 
ple that  distress  or  de.<<ert  ought  to  be  considered  as  regu- 
lating the  future  grants  of  such  pensions,  and  that  parlia- 
ment had  a  full  right  to  be  informed  in  respect  to  this 
<ixerci.se  of  the  prerogative,  in  order  to  ensure  and  enforce 
the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Burke*s 
speech  on  introducing  his  bill  will  be  found  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  'Works,*  ed.  181  o. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Civil  List  i)ensions  of  Ireland,  the 
pensions  charged  on  the  heieditary  revenues  of  Scotland, 
and  the  pensions  charged  on  the  4^  l>er  cent,  duties,  had  not 
been  regulated  by  parliament. 

In  Ireland  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  was  used 
as  a  means  of  extensive  political  corruption,  the  English 
«ct  of  1  Anne,  already  cited,  not  being  applicable  to  Ireland. 
In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  secretary  of  state,  made  in 
Ihe  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  June,  i  793.  he  staled  that 
the  gross  annual  hereditary  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted 
to  7b4,G27/.,  reduced  by  various  charges  to  27j,l02/.  only; 
tltat  the  disposition  of  this  revenue  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
king ;  that  *  his  letters  and  seals  were  the  only  authority 
for  using  it.  and  the  only  voucher  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners i)f  Accounts  and  by  the  House  of  Commons ;'  and 
that  there  ^as  no  Board  of  Treasury  executing  their  func- 
tii)ns  under  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  Iribh  parlia- 
ment, in  17w7,  had  come  to  a  unanimous  resolution, 
'  TiKit  the  grantin<4  of  so  much  of  the  public  revenue  in 
]>ensions  is  an  improvident  dispobitiun  of  the  revenue,  an  i 
injury  to  the  crown,  and  detrimental  to  the  ))eople.*  The  ' 
Irisii  pensions  then  amounted  to  40,000/  :  in  two  years  after  | 
the  above  resolution  was  parsed,  an  addition  of  20,000/.  m as 
made  to  them;  ami  in  1 77^  they  were  nearly  double  the 
amount  at  which  ihev  stood  in  1707.    In  17b7  leave  was 


refused  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of  i^cmn^ 
and  to  disable  persons  holding  pensions  fur  a  terra  of  lem 
or  during  pleasure,  from  sitting  and  %*otin|;  in  panuocftL 
Mr.  Forbes,  wlio  moved  this  bill,  stated  that  *  it  wu  a  |im. 
tice  among  certain  members  of  the  House  to  vhora  penMai 
had  been  granted,  to  carry  them  into  the  market  uti  a- 
pose  them  for  sale.*  In  1 790  Mr.  Forbes  again  au«e*l » 
solutions,  statins^  *  that  the  Pension  List  amuu:tic4  u 
101,000/.,  exclusive  of  military  pensions;  that  iheiia-raM 
of  pensions,  civil  and  military,  since  Fvbruury,  17^<kk 
been  29,000/. ;  and  that  many  of  these  pensions  bad  ten 
granted  to  members  of  parliament  durini*  the  pkaMiit^ 
the  crown.*  These  resolutions  were  not  adopted.  In  1791 
when  the  whole  policy  of  the  Irish  government  "ni  rhintaj 
among  other  beneficial  measures  introduced  and  iwia 
mended  on  the  authority  of  the  lord- lieutenant  vis  a  k& 
to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions  and  to  increase  tbt  » 
sponsibilily  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  passed  miAslu. 
By  this  act  (33  Geo.  HI.,  c'  34,  Iribh  statutes)  tbe  pcnaas 
on  the  Civil  List  in  Ireland  were  limited  to  SO.tHiW^aUiivaf 
a  sum  of  1200/.  only  lo  bo  granted  until  sucb  reduction  «« 
effected.  Grants  held  during  the  pleasure  of  tb*  citmK 
and  converted  into  grants  for  life  to  Ihe  aame  parHMsadls 
the  same  amount,  were  exempted  from  tbe  LmMaliaasif 
the  act.  This  act  crarried  into  effect  a  aumndffof  Ibt  &■•- 
ditary  revenues  for  the  life  of  the  king,  aad  tbe  pna- 
ciple  of  a))propriating  money  by  parliamMtoiy  anibonij. 
These  restraints  on  the  crown  were  not  bBvcvcr  cqul  ■ 
eilicicncy  to  those  contained  in  the  English  Mainla  ot  AaD& 
At  the  time  of  the  act  of  33  Geo.  III.  being  passed, thi  Imb 
pensions  amounted  to  124,0UU/.,  and  the  amoant  m  atf 
reduced  to  80,000/.  until  1814.  By  the  I  Geo.  IV..  c  l.ihi 
Irish  Pension  List  was  further  reduced  to  60.0(wL  nocisMi 
exceeding  1200/.  to  be  made  in  any  one  year  unid  uie  tA 
was  so  reduced. 

The  statute  of  1  Anne,  having  been  paseed  friur  to  ibt 
Union,  did  not  aifect  Scotland :  and  pensions  wcie  aeeoBA* 
ingly  gi anted  by  the  crown  for  life  or  fur  lives,  in  pnniffciT 
or  in  reversion,  without  restriction  in  amount  or  in  ibt 
duration  of  the  grant,  other  than  the  amount  of  tbemcsMS 
and  the  claims  and  burdens  already  upon  them,  fit  tte 
oi)  Geo.  III.,  c.  3,  the  principle  of  uarliamcntary  imctftRaci 
was  established  in  reference  to  the  beveditaiy  lercnMs  sf 
Scotland,  the  amount  of  the  pensions  was  reduced  Is 
25.000/.,  and  no  more  than  hoo/.  was  tobegiantcdmuiv  iioe 
year  until  such  reduction  was  effectecL  At  tbispenodlbt 
Civil  List  pensions  of  Scotland  amounted  to  SMISi.  Bi 
the  1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  1,  the  liercditary  revenues  of  SniTlmi 
were  placed  to  the  account  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

Certain  duties,  called  the  four  and  a  half  per  cenL  daxick 
were  not  withdrawn  from  the  private  control  of  the  crw«: 
until  lb30,  when  they  were  surrendered  by  William  IV.  kr 
his  Ufe,  the  peiiAions  then  chargeable  u|>on  ibera  cunoBkJ^ 
payable.  On  the  accession  of  the  late  kinir  (WiklVr 
there  was  nothing  therefore  to  pre%'ent  the  PenMoa  Lh:* 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  being  oonsoUiaCsd :  ui 
this  was  effected  by  1  \Vm.  IV.,  c.  25,  which  also  made  |» 
vision  for  their  reduction,  on  the  expiration  of  »^'^*-^ 
ests,  from  an  amount  of  145.75U/.  net,  lo  a  future 
sum  of  7J.000/.  The  Pension  List  for  England  wis  si 
period  74,200/.  net ;  Scotland,  23.650iL :  Ireland,  47,! 

In  1830  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  vh 
thrown  on  the  que:>tion  of  referring  tbe  Civil  List  lehirii 
prises  the  Pens»ion  List)  to  a  select  committee.  Sir  Ucnn  h> 
neirs  motion  to  that  effect  being  carried  by  233agtiBai>^ 

In  Februar}'.  1&34,  in  order  to  define  with  graicr  n^ 
cision  the  clasa  of  i)er6ons  to  whom  the  grant  of  pcoi 
ought  to  be  conQned,  Lord  Althorp,  chancellor  of  tbi 
rhe({ucr  (now  Earl  Spencer),  moved  resolutions  to  Ibr  v 
lowing  effect,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  House       .i** 
tiKins: — 'That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  r 
advisers  of  the  crown  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  luf 
of  pensions  on  the  Civil  List  such  persons  only  as  h 
claims  on  the  royal  beneficence,  or  who,  bv  their 
ser\  ices  to  the  crown,  bv  the  performance  of  du         s  | 

lie,  or  by  their  ur»eful  discoveries  in  science  anu  i 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  thegraciottsi 
tion  of  their  sovereign  and  the  gratitude  oftb 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  I8^«,  uw« 
of  pensions  was  again  considered;  and  a  wlcctcoi  -^  m 

the  House  of  Coiniuons,  appointed  to  inquire  ii 
List,  recommended, — *  That  in  place  of       tnii      i 
7j,ooo/.  for  Civil  List  pensions,  lier  Miye^j 
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Dwertnl  to  (,'rant  in  every  year  new  pensions  on  the  Civil 
i&t  iu  tliu  UKiuunl:  uf  I2UU/.,  the^c  peusions  lo  be  grantee] 
1  strict  con  for  III  ity  with  tlio  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
omnions.of  February,  IS34.'  These  views  were  adopted  by 
le  House,  and  embodied  in  the  1  Vic,  c.  3,  the  words  o( 
le  ruiiiiluliim  being  introduced  into  the  Act  Since  the 
^ccsiiun  ol'  Queen  Victoria,  still  greater  force  has  been 
veil  to  l!n-  spirit  of  the  Act,  in  consequence  of  Ibo 
icumnK-'uilaiioiiii  of  a  select  cominiUee  ot  the  House 
'  Cuinniuiis,  appointed  ill  December,  1837,  to  inquire 
)w  fit  iliL'  puiisiuns  charged  on  the  Civil  List,  as 
llleil  on  the  ai-cei>.iDn  of  William  IV.,  ought  lo  be  con- 
lued,  '  having  due  regard  to  the  just  claimii  of  the  parties 
id  lo  ecuuoiny  in  the  public  expenditure.'  This  committee, 
ter  a  si;ai'ching  and  prutriicled  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
ch  case  on  the  Pension  Liit,  recommended  the  imraediUe 
^pension  uf  several  |>ensiuns,  to  be  regrantedon  the  respon- 
jilily  of  the  KU^'C rn men  1,  should  the  cirnumstaiices  of  the 
Tties  render  it  necessary ;  others  they  considered  should 
iatlier  period  than  specified  in  the 


1831 

S401 

1H32 

2633 

1833 

900 

1834 

2878 

.1   grunt;  and   for   several  pensions, they  considered  it 
'"      "    "    make  any  future  provision.     In  Iheir  Report, 


oi!  Jiil>,  1  tjij,  the  cuinmitlee  recommended  thi 
ae  <jf  all  t'uluiu  C'iiil  Li:>t  pensions,  the  reasons  and  mo- 
es  lit'  iliL'  i^iMUt  shjukl  be  set  forth  in  the  warrant  of  np- 
iiiiniLiii ;  I  lidt  ill  pensions  granted  fur  services  lo  others 
xit  tiii:  iiirlividii.ll  by  whom  the  Services  Were  rendered,  care 
uuld  bu  uken,  if  these  pensions  are  granted  for  younger 
L'.s,  ihji  i<,  1(1  ihe  sons  or  dau|{hlers  uf  the  individual  enii- 
:.l  lo  ihopi-iislun.lhal  no  undue  increase  ufcharge  should  be 
ilk- ;  iiiid  tliat  such  grants  should  be  avoided,  except  under 
ry  jicculiar  circuiniilunces:  they  recommended  also  that 
iisious  for  the  reliefof  distress  should  be  granted  only  on 
;  coiiditiiin  uf  their  ceasin);  (vhen  Ihe  circumstances  of  the 
itics  un  longer  require  their  continuance ;  that  all  pen- 
ns  should  be  held  liable  to  deduction  or  suspension  in  tiie 
jiit  of  llie  parties  bcin);  appointed  to  office  in  the  public 

lation  of  poverty  wiih  liie  hereditary  rank  of  the  peerage 
considered  as  n  jusiificaiion  of  a  grant  of  pension.  The 
iimiiice  also  recommended  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
Viihie  doubt  ur  misconception  hereafter,  enactmenU 
iiild  bo  made  with  respect  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch  revenue 
ilogous   lo   those  contained   in  the  English   statute  of 


II  »|,| 


.■BTs  from  a  table  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
I  Pensions  (Nu.  D:>1,  sess.  1838)  that  the  cliarge  of 
has  been  reduced  as  follows:  — 


SooiliQd.    4|  pf 


Tuul. 


[782      6j,l>llfl       SO.IiUO       13, .100       1G,70D       195,000 
tf--2\>       7i.-200        fi7.3U0        37,1U0        34,3U0        21^,900 
IS:il)       74,','lKI        53.'JIJ0        33.i!IIO        2J,lt(0        I85,<00 
1SJ8                  The  lists  consolidated.  ]4U,9UU 
Vlr.  finlajson.  of  iho  National  Debt  Office,  calculated,  in 
iti,  liic  amuiint  of  saving  which  will  be  derived  from  the 
.V  syatcui,  Liasuiiiiug  the  ratio  of  decrease  to  continue  as 
ilie  ihroc  I'rcviovis  years,  and  that  ilie  average  ages  of 
'    ■■' anis  of  pensions  are  made  will  he 


shei 


Mr.  Fin 


13,1GI 


Ket  P»u.k>i..  TdUI. 

2384  133,016 

8077  105,617 

13.338  72,656 

18,253  49,047 

21,716  34,877 


vas  furnished  by  the  committee  with  the 
••.  ol  s()i>  iicisons  in  the  rt-ccipt  of  pensions ;  and  in  82H 
Ihejo  iMbCs  the  date  of  the  grant  was  ascertained.  The 
an  age  ui  "hidi  pensions  Were  grained  to  males  be  found 
be  3J,  anil  Ili  f^'iiiales  30  ;  and  out  of  every  lOOOi.  pay- 
l;  Ji:/.  Mas  paid  to  males  and  743/.  to  females.  Mr, 
ilaysun  coinpUiins  ihai  'the  females  have  understated 
■it  aifes  very  considerably,  and  soraelimus  with  a  con- 
ipt  uf  all  probahilily,  more  than  one  lady  having  set 
vn  her  age  at  39,  furgotting  that  she  has  been  forty-Qva 
,rs  ill  receipt  uf  Ibc  pension,  and  this  from  an  aversion  to 
II  lheui;eor40.' 

riie  following  is  an  account  of  the  total  amount  of  pen- 
ns  granted   in  each  year,  endin;;  the 'JOth  day  of  June, 

i'Vc'.  No,  liy-.'.' 


Besides  the  pensions  on  the  Civil  List,  the  regulation  of 
which  at  different  periods  has  been  refeiTcd  to  above,  there 
are  van!  sums  annually  appropriated  by  parliament  lo  the 
payment  of  pensions  of  another   description.     Thus   in 
1836-7  the  sum  of  1,350,000/.  was  voted  on  account  of  the 
pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  79,300  in  number;  243.000/. 
to   the   out-pensioners   of^  Greenwich;    148.990/.   lo   30B3 
widows  of  oliicers  of  land-forces  ;  and  to  officers  in  aach  of 
the  civil  deparlmenis  of  the  government  large  sums  are 
annually  paid  in  pensions  and  superannuation  allowances. 
The  half-pay  to  retired  officers  of  ihe  navy  and  army  may 
also  be  considered  in  Ihe  hght  of  a  pension.     In  1H32  the 
charge  en   the   public  for  pensions,  superannuations,  and 
half-pay  amounted  lo  6,132,702/.  (Hnnncia/fii?/orm,  p. 203, 
4th  edit.)     'The  operation  of   the  superannuation,  the 
grant  of  retired  allowances,  the  naval  and  military  pensions 
granted  for  (^d  services,  the  pensions  granted  by  the  37 
Georije  111.,  c.  Co,  for  persons  who  have  occupied  high  |)oli- 
tical  offices,  and  the  peusions  for  diplomatic  and  consular 
services,  have  to  a  great  extent  siiperstided  one  of  the  original 
purposes  of  the  Pension  Lisl.     These  acts  have  also  substi- 
tuted a  strictly  deSned  and  regulated  system  of  reward,  tix 
a  system  which  depended  on  the  arbitrary  selection  of  the 
I  crown  or  the  recommendation  of  the  existing  government, 
I  exposed  to  the  bias  of  party  or  personal   considerations.* 
I  (Report  on  Penriont,  No.  218,  sess.  1S38.)     Sir  Henry  Par 
nell,  in  chapter  xii.  of  his '  Financial  Reform,' shows  that 
I  there  are  many  abuse*  to  be  remedied  in  reference  especi- 
j  ally  to  superannuations.     '  Nothing  (he  says)  can  be  more 
extravagant  and  inconsistent  with  a  proper  guardianship  of 
the  public  purse  than  the  system  of  salaries  and  auperan-. 
I  nuationa  now  in  operation.    The  salaries  are  so  much  higher 
I  than  they  ought  to  he,  that  every  ofTicer  and  clerk  has  suf- 
I  ficient  means  of  making  a  provision  for  infirmity  and  old 
I  age.     Bui  notwithstanding  this  fact,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
salary,    in  the   true  spiiil   of  profusion,  a  great  superan- 
I  nualion  allowance   has  been   added,'     In  1830  there  were 
i  nearly   one   tliousand  officci's   in   the   public   service,  with 
I  salaries  of   lOOU/.  a  year  and  upwards,  enjoying   amongst 
them   2,066,574/,;  and  of  t'leso  there  were  216   persoD* 
whose  salaries  averaged  4429/. ;  and  yet  from  the  passing  of 
the  Superannuation  Act  in    1810  till  1830,  the  charge  fot 
civil  superannuation  was  increased  from  94.330/,  to  48U.DB1/. 
It  was  stated  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Finance  Committea 
(sess.  1828),  that  in  not  a  few  cases  persons  obtained  super- 
annualioni,  as   unfit   for  the  public  service,  who  enjoyed 
hcatlh  and   strength  long  afterwards,  and   discharged  the 
active  duties  of  life  in  private  business.     In  iH31  the  trea- 
sury established  some  very  impocunt  restrictions  relative  ta 
superannuation   allowances,  which   are  given  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  (No,  190.  2nd  session,  1831), 

Fur  an  account  of  pensions  under  the  French  monarchy 
the  reader  may  refer  to  the  Encyclopidie  Mithodique  {sec- 

PENSIONARY,  GRAND,  was  the  name  generally 
given  lo  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state  or  republic  of  Hol- 
land, which  was  a  member  of  the  confedemtion  of  the  Seveu 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Pensionary  was 
Ihe  president  of  the  council  of  tho  states  or  legislature  uf 
Holland,  and  lie  was  at  the  time  the  first  minister  of  the 
republic,  transacted  business  wilh  foreign  powers,  and  like 
the  Avoyer  of  Bern  and  other  Swiss  cantons.  He  wat 
elected  for  five  years,  but  was  generally  confirmed  iiideQ 
nitely,  and  often  for  Ufe.  He  was  also  in  virtue  of  his  office 
the  perpetual  deputy  of  the  stale  of  Holland  to  the  assembly 
of  the  slates-general  of  the  Uniled  Provinces,  of  which  he 
was  a  most  infiuential  member,  in  consequence  of  the  su- 
perior importance  of  the  province  of  Holland.  His  name 
was  derived  hora  the  pension  which  was  attached  lo  his 
office.  Ha  was  also  styled  advocate-general  lo  the  slates  of 
Holland.  The  individual  chosen  for  this  high  office  was  a 
person  well  versed  in  the  science  of  the  law,  and  he  is  styled 
by  Grotius' Adsessor  Jurisperitus.'  The  various  towns  of 
HoUandand  Zealand  bad  also  each  their  pensionary,  or  chief 
municipal  raagiitrale,    [BARNEVBLDr,  Johan  van  Oluen.^ 

PENTACHORD,  an  antienlGreek  musical  instrument, 
Vol.  XVH.-31 
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which  had,  as  tlic  word  implir-s,  five  strings.  The  term  also 
Bijinillcd  a  srali'  of  live  soiuuls. 

PKNTA'CRINUS.    [Kncrimtks] 

PKNTADKSMIS  15UTVRA'CKA  is  a  tree  found  in 
Sierra  I-A.»one,  iVoin  whirh  a  fatty  substance  is  obtained, 
which  has  s;iven  rie  to  its  name  of  the  Butter  and  Tallow 
Tree,     li  has  an  ovate  lleshv  fruit,  about  as  lartre  as  citron, 


it  contains  were  always  observed  u  the  laws  of  their  nitj 
and  tbat  the  sentiments  of  the  PsalniUt«,the  iiia\iia»  of  » 
liooii '/  Proverbs,  and  the  rerroof*  and  exh<xiatujii«  «? 
proplietP,  are  all  exactly  in  agreement  wiih  the  toiru 
those  institutions.    3.  The  interaal  ovidcnee  U  U  ■ 

favour  of  Moses  being  tlie  author.     The  lantrua^c 
book  of  Dritterotiomy  is  that  of  an  ai;cd  man  addrett. 


and  its  htaniens  are  collected  into  five  parcel,  whence  its  ]  people  whom  he  had  governed  for  ^""".^y  y'Jf']^  "PT^^"*! 
botanical  name.     Little  more  is  known  of  it  than  that  ii      ' 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  GutiitVrx'  or  Clusiaceuj. 
PKNTAI.A'SMIS.     [CiuuiPKn.\,  vol.  viii.,  p.  207.] 

PENTA'l.KPAS.      [pKNiALA-iMlS.] 

PENTATKUCII  (Iltinlrti-x.)!*.  from  ttoti,  *  five,'  and 
nf-xo'.',  *  a  volume')  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  fir>t  fi\e 
boiiks  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  called  in  Hebrew 
m^A  '^'^  ^"/''*    1'^^^*   Hebrew  copies  of  the  Pentateuch 

T 

form  one  volume  ;  the  division  of  it  into  five  books  is  first 
mentioned  by  Josephus.  and  seems  to  have  been  made 
either  by  the'  Septuagint  translators,  or  In'foro  their  time, 
and  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon. 

The  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch have  been  treated  of  under  (Iknksis,  Exodus,  Nim- 
BERs,  and  Dkitkuonomy. 

The  third  book  is  called  lA'viticus  (XfviriKov),  from  its 
treating  chiefly  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  priests,  the 
sons  of  Levi.     In  Hebrew  it  is  called,  from  its  initial  word, 

K'^r^  (<tfvi  h^  called),  or  bv  the  Rabbin-  D'^^Hin  PTlM^ 

{the  law  of  the  priests),  and  riTJIllpn  rr\\r\  U^io  law  of 

ihf*  sarr{fires).  From  the  last  veise  of  it  (chap,  xxvii.  34) 
wo  le.irn  that  it  was  written  by  Mmsi*s  while  the  Israelites 
were  encamped  before  Mi-unt  Sinai  (compare  A'w///^.,  xxxvi. 
l.'J).  The  space  over  which  it  extends  is  the  first  month  of 
the  second  year  after  the  Exodus,  B.C.  1400  (compare /:'.ro£/., 


their  past  experience,  and  speaking  with  all  the 
of  a  man  on  the  verge  of  death.    If  these  chararteriilieiHi 
of  any  weight  to  show  that  the  speaker  and  the  wnhr  if 
this  book  were  the  same,  then  \re  are  »upnlied  with  an  %q;^ 
ment  for  the  genuineness  of  the  rrAo/e  Pentateucai,  Lr  tb 
book  of  Deuteronomy  supiMses  the  previous  compoMiiaa  d 
K.vodus,  Leviticus t  and  SumberM,  as  the^-e  do  that  otGfwtm 
The  information  contained    in    the  Pentateuch  m  «^ 
jects  of  history  and  geography  (especially  with  refcrcactto 
Egypt  and  Arabia),  on  natural  histur>',  disea«ei,  the  iri^ 
and  military  science,  agrees  with  all  the  notions  vc  oa 
form  of  the  state  of  things  at  tbat  remote  peri>jd,  and  vuh  ah* 
we  should  expect  from  a  man  who,  like  Mosca,  had  Urn 
libenilly  educated  at  the  Egyptian  court,  and  had  bRflc»> 
gagi-d  for  forty  years  in  leading  a  whole  nation  tbiDOgfe  ikt 
wilderness.    The  language  of  the  Pentateuch  if  ibr  aurf 
anticnt  known  form  of  Hebrew;  the  assertion  Ihstilt  dif- 
ference from  the  later  Hebrew  is  far  leva  l^  the  lapM 
of  so  great  a  time  wuuld  necessarily  cause  in  any  laiyaase, 
is  untrue.    The  style  of  the  song's  which  in  eontaiiicdria 
it  possesses  that  plain  subliroitv  which  genenUy  chuie- 
t crises  the  first  stage  of  a  nation^s  poetry.    The  sl)W  uf  ihi 
narrative  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  Hevvv  voik. 
as  we  might  expect  from   a  highly  educated  man  hia 
Moses ;  and  it  is  not  more  varied  than  can  be  acroaaud 
for  by  the  different  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  iBtemSs 
at  which  the  different  parts  were  written.    The  vmagt' 


xl.  17,  with  Ntn/ih.,  i.  1).     The   twenty-seven    chapters  of    ment  of  the  matter  is  not  that  which  would  be  aJociaA 

•        ••.  .  11**11"«f**  A  I'll  'l  ^"  a"  *  M  %^  •_  f  1  


which  it  consists  may  he  divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows: 
—  1.  The   laws  conecrning   sac-rilices,  including   the  burnt 


by  a  person  digesting  into  ono  book  piefionsly  t\i 
tales  and  laws,  but  it  is  such  as  we  mignt  expect  Or 


simdry  other  enactments  (chaps,  xi.-xxii).  4.  The  laws  con- 
cerning sacred  fe-tivals,  vows,  things  devoted,  and  tithes 
(chaps,  xxiii. -xxvii.).  Thouj;h  the  ordinances  oflhis  book  were 
manifestly  intended  sohd)  fur  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from 
their  own  nature,  yet  it  contains  matter  of  the  highest 
import  to  Christians,  inasmuch  as  the  New  Testament 
leaches  that  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  saered  law  were  all  or 
nearly  all  typical  of  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  this  is  espe- 
cially bhown  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Kj>isth:  to  the  Ilehmcs,  an 
epistle  \\lr.ch  would  be  almost  lininlelligible  without  the 
lii^iit  thrown  upon  it  by  the  b«iok  of  Lrritiruw 

"With  rei^arcl  to  the  Pentateuch  in  general,  it  has  never 
been  doubted,  till  at  a  recent  period,  that  Moses  was  its 
author.  The  followinj^  are  the  chief  arguments  for  its 
genuineness: — 1.  It  is  repeatedly  asserted  in  the  book  itself 
that  Mo>es  was  the  auilutr,  and  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  com- 
mand of  God.  This  assertion  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
whole  bo(d;  {Df'ut ,  i.  j ;  xxxi.  11-13,  '.'J,  24- Jf)),  and  to  sepa- 
rate parts  of  it  {Ernl.,  xvii.  14;  xxiv.  4,  7;  xxxiv.  :!7  ; 
Numh.,  xxxiii.  1,  2).  And  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  law 
which  -Moses  makes  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy^  he  fre- 
quently spiaks  of  'the  law,'  *  this  law,'  *  the  book  of  tije 
(or  ihi>>)  law,'  '  the  b'jok  (d'  reli^i-ai :'  by  which  expressions 
we  cannot  fairly  understand  aiiythin.Lj  except  either  the 
whole  P»«ntatiuch,or  that  p;»rt  uf  it  wIikIi  wasalrc:idy  om- 
poiietl  (D'ut.,i'  5:  iv.  ll-4J;  xvii.  1^,  I'J;  xxvi:i.  jVlil  ; 
xxix.  ly.  'JO,  j;,  \l\li  x\x.  10).  '2.  In  all  a;,H's  of  the  Jewish 
hist4)ry,  fnun  tlh*  time  of  Jt)shua  dt)wn\\ard>,  the  Pentateuch 
was  leceiM'd  as  the  divinely  inspired  Ci  niposiliou  of  Mw>cs. 
Thus  we  read  rt-peatrdly  m  the  D.d  Ti^tunent  <if  *  the  law,' 
*  the  law  of  Mo.-es,'  '  the  law  (if  Jehovah,'  *  the  law  wiiiih 
God  gave  by  Moses,'  *  the  bouK  ol'  the  law.'  (./'i.\//.,  i.  7,  s  : 
\xiii.  Ti ;  xxiv.  j»i :  I  AV/zif^,  ii. ;{ :  /Ni//,7/.y,  i.  I  ;  and  ni:iny 
other  p.issiij;r«i.  whiih  arecvjlie«ted  in  Kt)-*cnmiillerV  .S'-7/'i//c/, 
and  .lahn'>  Jfttr'  iurti'tn.)  lJe->idr^  thi^c  diriM-t  te>tim.)i:ir>, 
the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Peniateiieh  anumg  the 


offerings  (chap,  i.),  the  meatonVnngs  (ehap.  ii),  the  peace  exposed  to  fref|uent  interruptions  in  his  work,  and  ^U9wr 
oflcring  (chap,  iii.),  the  offering  for  >ins  of  ignorance  (chaps.  ;  eorded  each  event  as  it  occurred,  which  answers  to  the  pa- 
iv ,  v.),  and  the  trespass  offering  for  sins  done  knowingly  hition  of  Moses.  The  selection  of  the  materiab  apfWi 
(chaps,  vi.,  vii.).  '1,  The  iiibtitution  of  the  priesthood,  in-  '  to  have  been  made  on  the  principle  of  reoardfiv  thae 
cUnling  an  account  of  the  eonsecration  of  Aaron  and  his  things  which  were  connected  with  the  kgislation  «hicb 
sons,  and  of  the  punishment  of  Nad:ib  and  Abihu  (chaps,  was  the  chief  work  of  Moses,  while  of  the  law*  ibemsclTea, 
viii.-x.).  3.  The  laws  concerning  clean  and  unelean  ani-  :  some  are  repeated  more  than  once,  and  otheca  allcrad  m  the 
mals,  purifuations,  and  expiatory  sacrifices,  including  also  i  eourse  of  the  work;  all  indicating  that  the  kfisbtor  ani 

historian  were  the  same  i)crson. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  passaffes  in  the  Pentatendi  ahrt 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses.  But  there  is  dj  df- 
ficulty  in  explaining  these  passages  as  interpoUtum^  a- 
serted  by  a  copyist  with  a  view  to  makn  the  auih«f 
meaningdearer.  The  following  passages  have  been  piaorf 
in  this  cla<iB :  but  some  of  them  mar  ne  explained  aiWr- 
wise :— 2;^///.,  i.  1-4;  iv.  44-49;  Exod^  tL  13-29;  «ii-  T; 
xi.  1-3;  />///.,  ii.  lU-li.  20-23;  iii.  9,  1],  13-14;  X.*-»; 
Suml).,  xxxii.  41 ;  Dcut,,  iii.  14;  Numb^  xiL  3.  Totbae 
may  be  added  the  34tli  chapter  of  Deuieronomf,  whtck  li 
it  contains  an  account  of  the  death  and  buna!  of  Ikai^ 
was  not  written  by  himself.  In  some  parts  however  sC  ia 
narratives,  Moses  appears  to  have  made  use  of  prenoailr 
existing  documents,  esjiecially  at  the  beginning  ofthr' 
ofGenebis.     [CIknesis.] 

An  account  of  the  institutions  recorded  in  the 
teuch  has  be<>n  given  under  Moses. 

( Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet,  TeML^  toI.  L,  Prctff-n 
P*nt.,  and  others  quoted  by  him;  Jahn,  IniroiL  nlii 
Sac.  J\'t.  Fi-ed. ;  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  PentaUmek;  Ba 
Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Fire  BaokM  qf  Mout 
calfil:  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  i,  pp.  46-61.) 

PENTATEUCH.  THE  SAMARITAN.  The 
teurh  was  the  only  part  of  tho  Old  Testament  vbkb  Ai 
Samaritans  received,  and  as,  from  feelinga  of  natiunal  i» 
mo.>ity,  they  held  no  intercourse  with  the  Jew8»  tbcimfM 
of  the  Pentateuch  were  prcserrcd  indepcndrniljr  of  Ai 
Hebrew  copies.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is 
by  several  antient  writers,  but  it  was  unknown  in 


times  tih  (Mpics  were  obtained  from  the  eaat  by  Arcbbab# 
Usher  and  Pietro  della  Vallc.  It  was  printed  fiMi  >*> 
copy  procured  by  the  latter  in  the  Pari«  Polyglol  of  Mi^ 
nils.  iVoni  wliieh  it  was  reprinted  in  Walton's  IViltite.  li 


Israehtes  are  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  lUdtitulions  \\hich  |  Hebrew  chaiacter. 


wjis  aiM)  e'lited  by  Dr.  Hlaynuy  in  Hebrew 

(>\ri*i(],   J7i»u.    The  erij^inal  is  in  the  Samaiiiaa  o  i^ 
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The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  quite  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  Hebrew  as  an  independent  source  for  settling  the  sacred 
text.  Ill  stHue  places  it  {^ives  readings  manifestly  superior 
to  liiose  of  the  Hebrew.  In  many  passages  in  which  it 
difters  from  the  latter,  it  agrees  with  the  Septuagint.  Its 
chronoloiL^y  ditfers  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch. 
(Hales*s  Analysis  of  Chronolo^y^  vol.  i.,  p.  272.)  In  Deut,^ 
xxvii.,  the  Samaritan  d iff ei*s  from  the  Hebrew  by  having 
Ebal  for  Gerizim,  and  vice  versd.  This  has  been  regarded 
as  an  intentional  corruption  made  for  the  purpose  of  hu- 
mouriiu^  national  prejudices.  But  Dr.  Kennicott  has  shown 
good  reasons  for  preferrins»  the  Samaritan  to  the  Hebrew 
iu  this  case.     (Diss.,  ii.,  p.  20-16:).) 

PENTECOST,  one  of  the  three  great  Jewish  feasts,  so 
called  because  the  day  on  which  it  began  was  the  fiftieth 
{tj  TTivTijKonrti)  from  the  second  day  of  the  Passover.  It  was 
also  called  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  from  its  falling  at  the  end  of 
a  series  of  seven  weeks,  reckoning  from  the  Passover,  and 
also  tlie  Feast  of  the  Harvest.  It  was  a  feast  of  thanksgiv- 
ing f^r  the  harvest,  at  the  end  of  which  it  fell,  and  among 
the  sacrifues  appointed  for  it  were  some  of  the  first-fruits  ol" 
the  harvest.  Tiiis  festival  lasted  eight  days.  The  laws 
relating  to  it  are  contained  in  E.vod.,  xxiii.  16;  xxxiv. 
22;  Lf'vit.,  xxiii.  15-21  ;  Numb.,  xxviii.  26-31  ;  Deut.,  xvi. 
9-12. 

PENTLAND  FRITH.  [Caithness;  Orkney  Islands.] 

PENTOGRAPH.     [Pantograph.] 

PKNTREMITES.     [Encrinites.] 

PENUMHRA  (incomplete  shade),  that  portion  of  space 
wliich,  in  the  eclipse  of  a  heavenly  body,  is  partly,  but  not 
entirely,  deprived  of  its  light.  In  a  solai'  eclipse,  as  long  as 
iny  part  of  the  sun  is  visible,  the  parties  observing  are  in 
Ihe  ])fnun)l)ra,  and  not  in  the  umbra,  or  complete  shadow. 

PENZANCE,  a  corporate  town  in  the  parish  of  Madron, 
in  tlie  hundred  of  Penwith,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  286 
Qiiles  from  the  Post-oflice,  London,  by  the  south-western 
railroad  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thence,  by  road,  through 
Andover,  Salisbnry,  Dorchester,  Exeter,  and  Launceston. 
It  is  the  must  westerly  town  in  England. 

Penzance  received  a  charter  for  a  market  and  a  fair,  a.d. 
1332,  and  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  James  I ,  a.d.  1615. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  Spaniards,  who  landed  at  Mousehole,  a 
short  distance  soulli  of  the  town,  a.d.  1595,  and  was  plun- 
dered, A.I).  1040,  by  the  parliamentary  troops  under  Fairfax, 
on  account  of  the  preddection  shown  by  the  townsmen  for 
the  royalist  cause. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Mount's 
Bay,  and  consists  of  several  streets  converging  to  the 
tnarket-placc,  and  of  some  smaller  streets  or  lanes  con- 
Qecting  them.  The  town  has  much  increased  of  late  years, 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  of  modern  erection,  neat,  and 
commodious.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1831  was 
1264,  of  uninhabited  90,  and  40  building.  At  the  time  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Municipal  Corporation 
Boundaries,  more  than  1500  houses  were  assessed  to  the 
poor-rate.  The  shops  are  numerous  and  good;  the  best 
are  in  the  market-place.  There  is  an  episcopal  chapel, 
with  a  small  endowment ;  several  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  The  population  has  doubled 
iunng  the  pici^ent  century  ;  in  1831  it  was  6563,  and  may 
)e  now  probably  estimated  at  from  7000  to  7500.  The  trade 
loiisists  in  the  export  of  tin,  copper,  earthenware,  clay,  pota- 
oes.  bacon,  pilchards  and  otlier  fish  ;  and  in  the  import  of 
iiuber,  iron,  hemp,  tallow,  &c.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
in  produced  in  C»)rnwall  is  shipped  at  Penzance.  The  pil- 
hards  are  brought  in  by  the  fishermen  of  Mousehole  and 
ther  places  on  the  shore  of  Mount's  Bay.  There  are  a 
yniy  and  pier  near  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  the  dues 
ruin  which  bring  in  a  yearly  revcnueof  1600/.  to  thecorpo- 
ulion.  .There  are  two  weekly  markets,  one  of  them  a  con- 
iflerable  corn-market,  and  three  yearly  fairs.  Some  woollen 
arn  and  coarse  woollen  cloth  are  manufactured. 

The  climate  of  Penzance  is  very  mild,  and  the  place  is 
ccasionaily  visited  on  that  account  by  invalids  suffering 
roia  pulmonary  complaints. 

The  council,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  con- 
ists  of  six  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  The  borough 
)oundary  forms  a  semicircle  round  the  town,  having  the 
narket  place  for  its  centre,  and  a  radius  of  half  a  mile.  The 
Boundary  Commissioners  recommend  an  extension  of  the 
imits.     Tiie  borough  is  divided  into  two  wards. 

Tiie  borout;h  has  a  commission  of  the  peace.  A  Court 
)f    Record  for  the  hundred   of    Penwith    is   held  here 


every  fortnight  for  personal  actions  not  exceeding  50». 
Quarter-sessions  are  held,  and  petty  sessions  every  week. 
There  is  a  small  gaol,  having  two  wards,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women,  each  comprehending  a  yaitl  and  several 
cells,  with  a  small  treadwhecl  in  a  separate  yard ;  but  there 
is  neither  chapel,  infirmary,  nor  bath. 

The  annual  value  of  the  chapelry  of  Penzance  is  156/.; 
it  was,  before  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  in  the  gift  of  the 
corporation. 

There  were  in  the  chapelry,  in  1833,  an  infant-school, 
with  26  boys  and  17  girls;  an  endowed  grammar-school, 
with  16  boys;  a  school  of  industry,  with  75  girls;  two 
charity-schools,  with  124  boys  and  57  girls;  a  Jews'  school, 
with  10  children;  and  thirty-eight  other  day-schools,  with 
1014  children  of  both  sexes;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
504  children. 

The  church,  which  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
new  town-hall,  both  constructed  of  hewn  granite,  are  great 
ornaments  to  the  place.  The  latter  building  is  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  cupola,  and  its  eastern  front,  consisting  of  a 
pediment  supported  by  four  noble  columns,  is  a  striking 
object.  The  taste  of  the  inhabitants  for  scientific  and  lite- 
rary pursuits  is  shown  by  their  possessing  a  good  public 
library,  a  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  an  Horticultural 
Society.  This  place  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Geological 
Society  of  Cornwall,  whose  museum  contains  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  minerals  in  England. 

PEONY.     [P.«oNiA.] 

PEPAGO'MENUS,  or  more  properly  DEMETRIUS 

PEPAGOMENUS  {ArinrjTpioQ  6  ntTrayo^icvoc),  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  Greek  physicians,  is  the  author  of  a  short 
treatise  on  the  Gout,  which  is  still  extant.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  but  as  his  work  was  coin- 
posed  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Michael  Palseologtis, 
it  must  have  been  written  between  the  years  a.d.  1260  and 
1282.  'This  discourse,'  says  Freind  (Hisi.  of  Physic^  vol. 
i.),  •  though  containing  little  extraordinary,  and  being  col- 
lected out  of  other  writers,  chiefly  Alexander,  of  whose 
work  the  eleventh  book  treats  of  this  disease  at  great 
length,  yet  is  far  from  deserving  the  character  which 
M.  Musurus,  his  translator,  bestows  upon  the  author 
(by  name  unknown  to  him),  of  in/atis  et  elinguis,  &c., 
as  if  he  could  not  express  what  he  meant.'  It  consists 
of  forty-five  short  chapters,  besides  the  preface  and  con- 
clusion, and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  {Hist,  de  la  Med,), 
does  not  deserve  to  be  classed  among  the  numerous 
worthless  productions  of  the  modern  Greeks.  He  says  that 
the  author  certainly  does  not  depart  from  the  system  of 
Galen,  but  that  his  theory  of  the  disease  is  more  reasonable, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  the  moderns 
than  that  of  most  of  his  successors.  He  sets  out  with  a 
true  and  precise  axiom,  viz.  that  the  gout  is  a  disease  affect- 
ing the  whole  organised  frame,  and  produced  by  weakness 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  excesses  in  the  matter  of  diet, 
&c.  (cap.  7).  The  morbid  principle,  which  is  the  result,  is 
directed  by  nature  towards  the  weakened  articulations  (cap. 
3).  Hence  it  follows  that  sobriety  and  temperance  are  .the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  disease  (cap.  10).  With 
respect  to  the  cure  he  seems  chiefly  to  have  trusted  to 
emetics  and  cathartics,  and  gives  several  prescriptions,  some 
qf  which  are  borrowed,  and  others  are  apparently  original. 
He  particularly  recommends  a  drastic  purgative  calleot  A^r- 
modactylus,  i^hich  is  also  highly  praised  by  Alexander 
Trallianus  (lib.  xi.),  and  which  Mr.  Adams  (in  Barker's  ed. 
of  Lempriere,  1 838)  considers  to  be  a  species  of  Colchicum 
Autumnale,  a  medicine  still  considered  by  some  practitioners 
to  be  almost  a  specific  in  this  disease. 

The  treatise,  vepl  woBdypag,  *  t>e  PodagrS,'  was  first 
published  in  Latin,  by  Marcus  Musurus,  Romae,  1517,  ^vo., 
with  the  title  *  De  Podagri  Libellus  incerti  Auctoris  e 
Graeco  in  Latinum  conversus,'  &c.  This  translation  is  in- 
serted in  the  *  Medicae  Artis  Principes,'  by  H.  Stephens, 
Paris,  1567,  fol.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  at 
Paris,  ap.  G.  Morelium,  15^8,  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  translation 
(probably)  by  Turnebus.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  by 
I.  S.  Bernard,  Lugd.  Bat,  1743,  Svo.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  which  is 
sometimes  found  with  a  new  title-page,  Amhem.,  1753. 
There  is  a  French  translation  by  Fred.  Jamot,  Paris,  1573» 
Svo.  The  Greek  and  Latin  text  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  Chartier's  edition  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen. 

There  is  extant  a  treatise  entitled  Aiayvbxng  tHjv  Iv  vt^ppot^ 
iraewv,  Kai  Ofpanda,  *  Diguotio  Morborum  in  Rcnibus,  eorum 
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que  Cu ratio/  which  is  commonly  printed  amon^;  Galen's 
vurks.  but  which  is  however  manifestly  s|>urious,  as  the 
uutiior  professes  himself  lo  be  a  Christian.  Fabricius,  in 
his  list  of  (jahni's  works,  conjectures  that  Demetrius  Pepa- 

fomenus  may  have  been  the  author,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
'rcind  and  Haller,  there  ftocms  to  be  no  goinl  reason  for 
such  a  supiiosition.  In  the  collet'tion  of  writei's  *  L)e  lie 
Accipitraria  et  Venatica.'  pubH.-hed  by  Nic  Rigaltius,  Paris, 
1612,  4to.,  are  two  treatises,  which  are  perhaps  the  works  of 
this  same  Demetrius.  One  is  entitled  'Ifpaco^u^iov,  ii  xtpl 
r^C  ^*^v  UpaKMv  civarpD^^c  ^<  f^^i  iTTi^kXtia^t  *  llieracoso- 
phium,  sive  De  Accipitrum  Educatione  et  Curat ione,*  con- 
tainin^r  an  account  of  the  diflerent  species  of  hawks,  the 
mode  of  catohinu;  and  traininj^  them,  the  diseases  to  which 
they  arc  suhjcrt,  and  the  remedies  proper  for  each.  The 
other  is  called  Kvvoao^iov,  f;  iripl  ri/c  rwv  Kvi'tlfv  InifitXiiac^ 
'Cynosophium,  siveDeCanum  Curationc,' and  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  IMia'mon.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted, 
but  is  not  of  much  worth.  He  attributes  madness  in  dogs 
to  a  worm  underneath  the  tongue. 

PEPIN  irilERlSTAL  (so  called  from  a  place  in  the 
kiniidom  of  Austrasia,  or  Metz,  called  lleristal),  or  Pepin 
Ic  Gros,  was  the  son  of  Ansegisus,  and  grandson  of  Arnoul, 
who  was  duke  of  Austrasia  in  the  reign  of  Dagobcrt  I., 
afterwards  bishop  of  Metz,  and  who  was  finally  numbered 
am(^g  the  saints.  The  mother  of  Pepin,  named  Be^^ga, 
was  the  daujj;htcr  of  another  Pepin,  called  Pepin  the  Old,  or 
Pepin  of  Lander,  who  was  Maire  of  the  Palace  under  Da- 
gobert  I.  and  under  his  son  Siegbcrt,  king  of  Austrasia,  was 
much  ri*<peclc<l  for  his  personal  character,  and  who  died  a.d. 
640.  Pepin  d'Heristal  became  duke  of  Austrasia  under 
Dagobert  II.,  after  whose  death,  a.d.  679,  he  governed  the 
country  as  sovereign  under  nominal  allegiance  to  Thierri 
III.,  king  of  Burgundy  and  Neubtria.  Thierri  however  be- 
came dissatisfle^l  with  Pepin,  who  revolted  and  defeated  him, 
A.D.  690,  and  obliged  him  to  recognise  him  as  Maire  du 
Palais,  or  inotherwords,  the  governor  of  the  whole  Prankish 
monarchy.  Here  begins  the  series  of  the  *  Rois  fain^ans,' 
or  *  do-nothint^  kings.'  who  succeeded  one  another  as  mere 
crowned  pageants,  whilst  the  Maire  du  Palais  had  all  the 
real  authority.  Pepin  ruled  as  such  under  Thierri,  Clovis 
III.,  Childebert  IH.,  and  Dagobcrt  HI.,  and  thus  made  his 
authority  respected,  not  only  by  the  natives,  but  also  by 
foreigners.  He  died  in  714,  having  appointed  his  grandson 
Theodebaud  to  succeed  him  as  Maire  du  Palais.  But 
Charles  Martel,  a  natural  son  of  Pepin,  was  proclanned 
duke  of  Austrasia  by  the  acclamations  of  the  ))eople,  a.d. 
715,  and  in  7 19  he  obliged  Chilperic  II.  to  acknowlenge  him 
as  Maire  du  Palais  as  his  father  Pepin  had  been.  [Cuaklks 
Martkl.1 

PEPIN,  kinp  of  France,  called  Me  Brcf.'  or  •  the  Short,* 
son  of  Charles  Martel,  was  Maire  du  Palais  after  his  father's 
death,  under  the  nominal  king  Childeric  III.,  for  the  king- 
dom of  Neustriaand  Burgundy,  whilst  his  brother  Carloman 
governed  that  of  Austrasia  in  a  similar  capacity.  The  two 
brothers  defeated  the  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and  Slavonians ; 
and  Pepin,  in  744,  defeated  the  duke  of  Aquitania,  who  had 
rcvolte<l.  Soon  after,  Carloman,  in  a  fit  of  devotion,  gave 
up  the  government  of  Austrasia,  and  retired  to  a  monastery 
at  Rome,  where  he  ended  his  days.  All  the  authority  was 
now  concentrated  in  Pepin.  What  followed  has  been  briefly 
axd  obscurely  told  by  the  chroniclers :  '  King  Childeric  was 
dethroned,  a.d.  7.j0,  his  head  was  shaved  (long  hair  was  an 
essential  appeiidau'eof  royalty  with  the  Merovingian  kings), 
and  ho  was  confined  in  the  monastery  of  Sithin,  or  St. 
Bertin,  at  St.  Omer,  and  his  son  Thierri  was  sent  to  the 
convent  of  Fontenelle  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  brought 
up  in  obbcuiity.'  (Heiiault.  Histoire  de  France.)  Eginhardt, 
the  historian  of  Charlemagne,  says,  that  *  Burckaid,  bishop 
of  Wurtzburg,  and  the  priest  Fulrad,  a  chaplain,  were  sent 
to  Pope  Zachaiias  at  Rome,  to  consult  him  concerning  the 
state  of  France,  in  \\hich  the  kings  had  merely  the  name 
of  kings,  without  any  royal  power,  and  that  (he  pope  re- 
plied that  it  was  better  that  he  who  exercised  the  ro)al 
authority  should  bear  also  the  royal  title ;  in  consequence 
of  which  sanction,  Pepin  was  constituted  king.'  And  the 
continuator  of  the  chronicler,  Fredogarius,  writing  under 
the  direction  of  Count  Childebrand,  Pepin's  uncle,  says, 
that  *by  the  coiLsent  of  the  Fianki^h  nation,  supported  by 
the  sanction  of  the  Apostolic  see,  the  illustrious  Pepin  be- 
ing cooaei  rated  b\  the  bishops  and  recognised  by  the  princt^s, 
was  rai>e(l  to  the  kingdom,  to<:L-ther  \\ith  his  Queen  Ber- 
trada,  according  to  the  antient  usages.'     We  have  no  cir- 


cumstantial account  of  this  important  event,  eitepi  tk« 
Pepin  was  anointe<l  at  Soissont.  in  March,  a.d.  T^J.  W 
]^)Iliface.  bishop  of  Mainz,  called  the  Apu&tle  of  Gtraait 
before  the  assembly  of  the  nation.  It  teeins  that  tji 
ceremony  of  anointinc  the  new  king  vat  i:itrudueri  m 
this  occasion,  having  been  unkno\\n  under  the  fintcc  Ite- 
rovingian  dynasty.     (Sismondi,  HUtoire  d^9  Pranfau.) 

Sihinondi  thinks,  with  some  degree  of  plauMbihtv.  tktf 
this  accession  of  a  new  famdy  to  the  throne  of  the  f  rub 
was  not  a  mere  change  of  dynasty,  nor  the  lunrpaiionofat 
family  over  another,  but  that  it  was  really  a  national  »> 
lution  effected  by  the  German  population  uf  Austnoi  ai^ff 
their  leaders  Pepin  d'lleriatal,  Charles   MarteU  sad  ka 
son  Pepin,  who  conquered  Neustria  and  the  other  piiifuiu 
of  antient  Gaul,  and  placed  their  own  dynasty  oa  ^ 
Prankish  throne.    During  the  two  centuries  and  a  liL 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  conquest  of  Gaal  by  tk 
Franks  under  Clovis,  the  conquerors  had  bcoooc 
with  the  Gallo- Roman  population,  had  adopted  their 
gua^,  manners,  and  effemmacy,  and  the  original  ^adia 
tbe  Franks  had  almost  cntiiely  disappeared  in  ^~ 
Aquitania,  and  Provence.      But  Austrasia*  which 
far  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  had  rensined 
The  family  of  Pepin  led  the  Austrasian  hands  into  Iht  M 
of  Gaul,  which  thus  received  a  fresh  infnsiOB  of  Gcrsia 
mannei's,  language,  and  military  spirit.     PiBpia  k  A«C  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  conquered  Ncustriaa^  nucdChu- 
deric  III.,  of  the  old  dyna.«ty,  to  the  throne;  bol  this  parna: 
was  in  reality  the  king  of  the  conquered,  whils  T^i^  re- 
tained all  the  authority  in  his  hands.    Ihe  N 
looked  upon  the  Austrasian  bands  as  strangers  and 
When  Pepin  found  that  he  could  dispense  with  iht 
kiui?,  he  put  him  aside  with  the  sanction  of  Room. 

Pepin  was  grateful  to  the  sec  of  Home,  and  who  pBce 
Stephen  III.,  Zacharia.4*s  successor,  applied  to  him  for  aMsi- 
anco  against  the  Longobards,  he  marched  with  an  anay  ia:s 
Italy,  defeated  Astolphus,  and  made  him  procnife  to  gsway 
the  Exarchate  and  Pentapohs  to  the  Roman  pontxC  [Pstal 
State.] 

Pepin  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Saxons,  the  Ba- 
varians, and  other  German  nations ;  he  dafcated  the  difcs 
of  Aquitania,  and  reunited  his  duchy  to  the  domsias  of  the 
crown  ;  he  favoured  the  clergy,  and  fixed  tbe  anoaaJ  gm#ra^ 
assemblies  of  the  Prankish  nation  for  Ae  month  of  If  at. 
He  died  of  the  dropsy,  at  St.  Denis,  in  SepKnsber,  7«^  ai 
54  years  of  age,  in  the  1  Tth  year  of  his  reigiL  His  sua 
Charlemagne  succeeded  him  as  kini^  of  the  Flanks. 

PEPIN,  son  of  I^uis  Ic  D6bonnaire^  and  giaadna  d 
Charlemagne,  was  made  by  his  Iktber  king  of  hvmnm^ 
A.i).  &17,  revolted  repeatedly  against  his  fathar,  aadArfa 
838  or  839.  The  emperor  disinherited  Pepin's  chfldm  of 
their  father's  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  his  own  wnClifiii 
the  Raid. 

PEPIN,  Lake.    [.Mississippi,  Ritxk.] 

PEPO,  a  Latin  term  used  by  botanists  to  'cxpra*  l^ 
kind  of  fruit  of  which  the  gourd  is  the  type.  It  isaa  lafstf 
seed-vessel,  filled  with  pulp  enclosed  within  a  faaid  fKttK^ 
and  furnished  with  parietal  plaoents.  It  ia  a  heny  viAi 
hard  sbell. 

PEPPER.    [Piper;  Pimento.] 

PEPPERMINT.    [Mextha  PiPEniTA.1 

PEPUSCH.  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  an  MKs: 
musical  theorist  and  composer,  was  bom  in  1667,  stM& 
in  which  city  his  father  was  minister  of  a  PkolMlialcM- 
gregation.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  hia  talents  aliBK»^ 
the  notice  of  the  Prussian  court,  in  which  he  held 
pointment  till  he  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  ^ 
eye-witness  of  a  murderous  act  of  tyranny  p 
Frederick  I.,  he  resolved  to  quit  his  coantr;. 
visited  Holland,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  a  fcbi 
procee<led  to  London,  and  about  17tlO  was  ei 
the  har])sichord  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  and.  * 
assisted  in  preparing  for  the  stage  Thai  w,  ■ 
other  operas.  At  the  same  time  he  commeu«3cd  his 
concernin<^  the  music  of  the  antients,  for  whidi  i 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  si 
\\\^\\\y  qualifled  him.  In  these  inTestigatioixv  >— 
no  inconsiderable  aid  from  his  friend  Dto 
mathematician.  Though  he  had  persuaded 
the  music  of  the  Greeks  was  far  sup  r  tp  a-—^ 
the  moderns  were  capable  of  produei  vet  ha 
tate  to  compose  much,  and  was  s.»«^  1: 

one  of  his  many  works  is  known  to  tuv  p 
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cantata,  *Sec  fruni  the  silent  grove  Alexis  flies,'  which  has 
always  boon,  and  probably  always  will  be,  admired  by  every 
person  of  true  taste. 

In  the  year  1710  this  active  and  indefatigable  musician 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Antient  Music, 
which  was  formed  on  so  judicious  a  plan  that  it  subsisted 
upwards  of  ei«;hty  years.    In  1712  he,  together  with  Handel, 
was  ent^a<;cd  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos  (Pope's  Timon)  to 
compose  for  the  chapel  at  Cannons.     The  next  year  he  was 
admitted  by  the  university  of  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  music.     In  1724    he  was  persuaded   by  Dr.  Berkeley  to 
join    ill  the  visionary  scheme  for  establishing  a  college  at 
the  Bermudas,  and  actually  embarked  for  the  purpose;  but 
the  ship  being  wrecked,  the  project  was  speeddy  abandoned. 
He  now  entered  into  the  matrimonial  state  with  the  cele- 
brated sini^er  Signora  Margarita  de  TEpine,  who  brought 
him  a  fortune,  acquired  by  her  profession,  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.     This  addition— great  in  those  days — did  not  in- 
duce him  to  relax  in  his  pursuits:  he  selected  and  adapted, 
"With  admirable  skill,  the  music  for  The  Beggar*s  Opera, 
for  which  he  composed  the  overture.     In  1731  appeared  bis 
Treatise  on  Harmony,  which   long  continued  a  standard 
work,  and  is  still  read  by  students  who  are  wise  enough  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  best  writers  on  the 
art.     In  the  year  1  737  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the  Charter 
House,  an  appointment  he  solicited  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
apartments  and  the  learned  and  agreeable  society  it  afforded 
than  with  any  pecuniary  view.     Three  years  after  this  he 
lost  his  wife;  his  only  son  having  died  some  time  before. 
He  now  found  relief  in  his  studies,  to  which,  and  in  giving 
instructions  to  a  few  favourite  pupils,  he  devoted  himself 
wholly.      In   I74G  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  bis 
account  of  the  Antient  Genera,  which  appears  in  volume  44, 
No.  481,  of  the  'Philosophical  Transactions;'  previous  to 
which  however  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  tnat  learned 
hody.     Dr.  Pepusch  died  in  1752,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Charter  House. 

PP:PVS,  SAMUEL,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Charles  II.  and  King  James  XL,  was  born 
February  '?3,  1032,  of  a  family  which  had  some  pretensions 
to  gentility,  though  he  himself  confesses  it  had  never  been 
•very  considerable*  His  father,  John  Pepys,  was  a  citizen 
of  London,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 

"We  learn  from  his  diary  that  Pepys  passed  his  bo3ash  days 
in  or  near  London,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school, 
where  he  continued  till  1650,  early  in  which  year  his  name 
occurs  as  a  sizar  on  the  boards  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Previously  however  to  his  going  to  reside  in  that 
university,  March  5,  1G50-1,  he  had  removed  to  Magdalen 
College.  How  long  he  continued  at  Cambridge,  or  what 
were  his  academical  pursuits,  we  are  not  informed.  In  1655 
he  niarned  Elizabeth  St.  Michel,  a  girl  of  fifteen.  The  con- 
sequences which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  attend 
such  an  inii)rudent  step  were  averted  by  the  kindness  of  a 
relation,  Sir  Edward  Montagu  (afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich), 
who  gave  the  young  couple  an  asylum  in  his  family.  In 
ICoS  lie  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Montagu  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Sound,  and  on  his  return  became  a  clerk  in  the  E.x- 
chequer.  Through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
however,  he  was  soon  nominated  clerk  of  the  acts  of  the 
navy,  and  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  early  in  June, 
1  ceo.  This  was  the  commencement  of  his  connection  with 
a  great  national  establishment  to  which  his  diligence  and 
acuteness  were  afterwards  of  the  highest  service.  In  this 
employment  he  continued  tdl  1673;  and  during  those  great 
events',  the  plague,  the  fire  of  London,  and  the  Dutch  war, 
the  care  of  tlie  navy  in  a  great  measure  rested  upon 
him  alone.  The  Duke  of  York  being  lord-high-adrairal, 
Pepys  was  by  degrees  drawn  into  a  close  personal  connec- 
tion with  Imn,  and  as  he  enjoyed  his  good  opinion,  he 
had  also  the  misfortune  to  experience  some  part  of  the 
calumnies  with  which  he  was  loaded  during  the  time  of 
'  The  Popish  Plot.'  The  absence  not  only  of  evidence,  but 
even  of  around  of  suspicion,  did  not  prevent  Pepys  being 
committed  to  the  Tower  (May,  1079)  on  the  charge  of  being 
an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  plot,  and  he  was  for  a  time 
removed  from  the  Navy  Board.  He  was  afterwards  allowed, 
with  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  who  had  been  committed  with 
him,  to  find  security  in  30,000/. ;  and  in  February  following, 
upon  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  deposition  against  him,  was  dis- 
charged. He  was  soon  replaced  in  a  situation  where  his  skill 
and  experience  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  by  the  special 
command  of  Charles  II.,  and  rose  afterwards  to  be  secre- 


tary of  tne  admiralty,  which  office  he  retained  till  the  Revo- 
lution. James  II.  was  sitting  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  a 
portrait  designed  as  a  present  to  Pepys,  when  the  news  of 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  brought  to  him. 
The  king  commanded  the  painter  to  proceed  and  finish 
the  portrait,  that  his  friend  might  not  be  disappointed. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  Pepys  lost  his 
official  employments ;  but  he  retired  into  private  life  with- 
out being  followed  either  by  persecution  or  ill  will.  He  died 
May  26,  1703,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street. 

Pepys  I'.ad  an  extensive  knowledge  of  naval  affairs.  He 
thoroughly  understood  and  practised  music;  and  he  was  a 
judge  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  In  1684  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  held  that 
honourable  office  two  years.  As  a  patron  of  learning,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  contributed  no  fewer  than 
sixty  plates  to  Willughby's  *  Historia  Piscium.* 

To  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  he  left  an  invalu- 
able collection  of  manuscript  naval  memoirs,  of  prints,  and 
antient  English  poetry,  which  has  often  been  consulted  by 
critics  and  commentators,  and  is  indeed  unrivalled  in  its 
kind.  One  of  its  most  singular  curiosities  is  a  collection  of 
English  ballads  in  five  large  folio  volumes,  begun  by  Selden, 
and  carried  down  to  the  year  1 700.  Percy's  •  Reliques '  are 
for  the  most  part  taken  from  this  collection. 

Pepys  published  *  Memoirs  relating  to  the  State  of  the 
Royal  Navy  of  England  for  ten  years,  determined  Decem- 
ber, 1688,'  8vo.,  Lend.  1690,  and  there  is  a  small  book  in 
the  Pepysian  library  entitled  •  A  Relation  of  the  Troubles 
in  the  Court  of  Portugal  in  1667  and  1668,  by  S.  P.,  Esq.,* 
12mo.,  Lond.  1677,  which  Watt,  in  his  •  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica,'  ascribes  to  Pepys. 

His  •  Memoirs'  comprising  his  Diary  from  1659  to  1669, 
and  a  selection  from  his  private  correspondence  were  edited 
by  the  present  Lord  Braybrooke,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  Lond.  1825, 
republished  in  5  volumes  8vp.,  Lond.,  1828,  from  which  and 
fVom  Chalmers's  account  of  him,  most  of  the  particulars  in 
this  notice  have  been  derived. 

PEPYSIAN  LIBRARY.  [Magdalen  College,  Cam- 

BRIDGE  1 

PER^A.    [Palestine.] 

PERAMBULATOR,  an  instrument  in  general  use  for 
measuring  distances  on  roads,  for  settling  disputes  concern- 
ing the  charges  of  the  drivers  of  hack-caiTiages,  and  for 
other  purposes.  It  consists  principally  of  a  wheel  upon  whi*ch 
it  runs,  and  an  index  which  shows  the  number  of  turns  of 
such  wheel  reduced  into  miles,  furlongs,  poles,  and  yards. 

The  carriage  or  stock  is  made  of  wood,  and  is  about  3  feet 
long.  At  one  end  is  a  handle  for  the  person  who  uses  it, 
and  the  other  is  furnished  with  sockets  in  which  the  axle  of 
the  wheel  turns ;  this  end  of  the  stock  has  the  centre  part 
removed,  by  which  are  left  two  arms  between  which  the 
wheel  works.  Upon  the  stock  and  just  in  front  of  the  handle 
is  the  dial-plate,  with  its  two  hands  by  which  the  distance  is 
registered.  Tlie  wheel  is  8  feet  3  inches,  or  ^  pole,  in  cir- 
cumference. Upon  one  end  of  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a 
small  pinion,  which  works  into  a  similar  pinion  at  the  end 
of  a  rpd  which  passes  up  the  stock  or  carriage  to  the  works 
beneath  the  dial-plate.  Motion  is  communicated  by  means 
of  this  rod  to  a  worm  or  micrometer-screw,  which  turns  once 
round  for  each  revolution  of  the  carriage-wheel  of  the  per- 
ambulator. This  worm  works  into  a  wheel  of  80  teeth, 
which  is  moved  forward  one  tooth  for  every  i  pole,  and 
carries  a  band  or  index,  which  makes  one  revolution  for  40 
poles  or  one  furlong.  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  of 
8  teeth,  which  works  into  a  wheel  of  40  teeth,  and  on  the  axis 
of  this  second  wheel  is  a  pinion  of  1 0  teeth,  which  moves  a  wheel 
of  160  teeth.  This  last  wheel  carries  another  hand,  which 
makes  one  revolution  for  80  of  the  former.  These  hands  are 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hour  and  minute  hand 
of  a  watch,  so  that  the  three  circles  on  the  dial-plate  are  all 
concentric.  The  first  of  these  circles  is  divided  into  220, 
and  the  second  into  40,  the  number  of  yards  and  poles  con- 
tained in  a  furlong ;  the  figures  on  these  circles  are  read  off 
by  the  first-mentioned  index,  that  which  is  attached  to  the 
wheel  of  80  teeth.  The  third  circle  is  divided  into  80,  the 
number  of  furlones  in  10  miles,  and  to  this  circle  belongs 
the  index  attached  to  the  wheel  of  160  teeth.  The  distance 
is  ascertained  by  reading  off  the  figures  in  the  reverse  order 
in  which  the  circles  are  given  above:  divide  the  number  on 
the  first  circle  by  8,  and  you  will  have  the  distance  required 
in  miles,  furlongs,  poles,  and  yards. 
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The  iiistnimonl  is  fn^Ill^lle^l  with  a  stop  or  Rtrap,  so  that 
after  tho  (listancu  is  nuiusurcd,  the  perambulator  may  be 
coiivevL-il  wiihoiil  the  index  bcin^'  altered. 

Uiiiikf  the  pedometer,  it  requires  no  rep:ulatin^,  and  the 
only  risk  of  its  jjiving  the  distance  ineurrectly,  if  well  con- 
fitructed,  is  in  pa^sing  over  rugged  and  uneven  roads,  which 
will  of  course  cause  the  index  to  show  more  than  the  true 
distance.  In  general  however,  fur  short  distances,  this 
error  is  very  triiling. 

When  about  to  commence  a  measurement,  the  wheel 
should  be  turned  round  until  the  first-mentioned  index 
points  to  '210  on  the  circle  of  yards.  Some  are  provided 
with  a  click  and  racket,  by  which  this  may  done  with  much 
less  trouble  than  by  the  wheel. 

There  are  other  instruments  for  the  same  or  similar  pur- 
poses, bearing  different  names,  as  ttaywiser  and  odometer; 
but  the  construction  of  all  of  them  is  very  similar. 

Way  wiser  is  the  name  generally  given  to  that  form  of  the 
instrument  which  is  applied  to  a  carriage,  in  which,  by  a 
slight  adaptation  to  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriaf^e,  the 
instrument  is  made  to  register  the  number  of  turns  of  such 
vheel,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  perambulator. 

PERAME'LES.  [Bandicoot;  Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv., 
p.  437;  and  see  further  Professor  Owen's  paper  *Ou  the 
Osteology  of  the  Marsupialia'  {Zool,  Proc.,  1838).] 

PERCEITION  is  that  power  or  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
it  holds  communication  with  the  external  world.  It  is  dis- 
tingui^hed  from  conception  by  the  circumstance  that  its 
objects  are  in  ever}'  instance  supposed  to  hjivc  an  actual 
existence.  "We  may  conceive  things  that  have  no  reality, 
but  we  are  never  said  to  perceive  such  things.  Perception 
differs  from  co?tsciou6'nrits  in  that  it  takes  cognisance  only 
of  objects  without  the  mind.  We  perceive  a  man,  a  horse, 
a  tree:  when  we  think  or  feel,  we  are  conscious  of  our 
thoughts  and  emotions.  It  is  further  supposed  in  percep- 
tion that  the  objects  of  it  are  ])resent.  We  can  remember 
former  objects  of  perception,  but  we  do  not  perceive  them 
again  until  they  are  once  more  present.  Besides  the  sense 
which  has  been  explained,  the  term  perception  is  sometimes 
analogically  employed  in  common  speech  in  reference  to 
truths  the  evidence  of  which  is  certain.  Thus  we  may  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  a  mathematical  proposition.  But  Mr. 
II  ume  is  perhaps  the  only  writer  of  eminence  who  designedly 
applies  the  Word  in  a  metaphysical  disquisition  with  a  mean- 
ing different  from  that  which  has  been  here  assigned  to  it. 
By  him  it  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  operations 
and  states  of  the  mind;  passions  being  designated  percep- 
tions, and  the  acts  of  memory  and  imagination  converted 
into  so  many  acts  of  perception.  Such  latitude  of  phraseo- 
logy confounds  under  one  general  name  things  essentially 
diatinct.  and  tends  to  introduce  vac^ucness  and  inaccuracy 
into  a  department  of  philosophical  investigation  where  de- 
flnitenes^  and  preci.^ion  arc  ))eculiarly  indispensable. 

The  distinction  between  things  perceived  (aia^tjra)  and 
things  conceived  ivojjrd)  was  familial*  to  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers and  to  their  Latin  expositors,  of  whom  Cicero  ex- 
p^e^ses  the  former  class  of  things  by  the  phrases '  quoD 
sunt.'  *  qua*  cerni  tangive  possunt;'  and  the  latter  by  the 
))hrascs  *  quco  tungi  demonstrarive  non  possunt,  cerni 
tanien  animo  at(|ue  intelligi  possunt,*  and  gives  examples 
of  each.     {Tup.^w) 

The  perceptive  faculty  is  exercised  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  senses.  We  see  by  means  of  the  eye,  and 
liear  by  means  of  the  ear,  and  so  in  reference  to  the  other 
Senses.  An  individual  in  whom  thesu  organs  are  wanting 
or  defective,  will  either  not  jxjrceive  at  all,  or  perceive  im- 
perfectly. In  or<ler  to  perception  it  is  requisite  that  an 
iinpie>.si'in  should  bo  made  on  the  organ  of  sense,  either  by 
the  direct  application  (»ftiie  object,  or  through  some  medium 
tiiat  ronimiinicaie^i  with  the  object  and  the  organ.  Thus  an 
immediate  apphcaiion  is  neccs>ary  with  regard  to  the 
senses  of  ta.^te  and  touch  :  hut  only  an  intermediate  one  with 
ri'gurd  to  thti.-e  of  sii-iit,  heuriiig,  and  smell.  The  iraprcs- 
Fion  made  on  thi- organs  of  sen^e  affects  the  nerves,  and  is 
by  them  conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  necessity  of  this  com- 
municaii.'n  is  ascertained  by  observation.  If  the  nerve 
appropriated  to  any  organ  be  cut  or  tied  hard,  no  perception 
takes  piace;  and  the  same  result  is  noticed  in  certain  disor- 
dered con<lii:ons  of  the  brain,  even  though  the  organs  of 
seiiM,*  and  tlie  nerves  perform  their  lespeclivo  functions. 
A\  hen  howexer  the  conditions  that  have  been  specitied  are 
Coiiiplied  wnh.  jien-einitui  ensues. 

Various  iheunei  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  func- 


tions of  the  nerves  and  brain  in  connection  with  p«rf*^i 
It  was  imagined  by  the  anticnts  that  the  nervous  fibres 
tubular,  and  filled  with  a  subtile  vapour  named  ir, 
spirits ;  that  the  brain  is  a  gland  by  which  this  Ktbereil  flU 
is  secreted ;  and  that  by  means  of  it  the  nerves  perf*.r«  thv 
office.  (Reid,  Essay  ii.,  ch.  3.)  Des  Cartes,  who  wiMd 
this  hypothesis,  has  described  with  great  minuteoesi  b;i 
all  mental  operations  and  movements  are  acouiBpUW 
through  the  agency  referred  to.  Dr.  Bhggs  Nfwtsai 
instructor  in  anatomy,  was  the  first  who  proposed  a  Lc«dfl^• 
trine  on  this  point.  He  maintained  that  the  nerves  ofmit 
by  vibrations,  like  musical  chords*  and  thus  oooduct  a- 
pressions  to  the  brain.  Newton  himself  iOpi^  ^a-  iil 
appears  to  have  been  inclined  to  a  notion  of  this  kiai 
and  the  suggestions  relating  to  it  thrown  out  by  baa  ■ 
a  query  were  afterwards  amplified  and  defended  by  Hut- 
ley.  The  latter  supposed  that '  external  objects  impwiil 
on  the  senses  occasion,  first  in  the  nerves  on  which  they  sit 
impressed  and  then  in  the  brain,  vibrations  of  the  satL 
and,  as  one  may  say,  infinitesimal  medullary  narticlcs  ;*  aa^ 
that  these  vibrations  are  excited,  propagated,  and  kcfl  if 
partly  by  the  ether,  that  is,  by  a  very  subtile  daitie  floid. 
partly  by  the  uniformity,  continuity,  softneM.  aad  scute 
powers  o^  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain«  ^saJ  am- 
row,  and  nerves.'  {Observations  on  Man^  |Mrt  i,  pnp.  4  ^.l 
Both  Des  Cartes  and  Hartley  believed  that  by  the  actm  of 
the  nerves  in  the  manner  described  by  then,  iwigti  of  ex- 
ternal objects  were  formed  in  the  brain. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  eooeerams  thar 
hypotheses  that  they  are  totally  destitute  of  fMindauas. 
A  sound  theory  must  assign  real  and  not  imaginary  csnsa 
for  the  phenomena  wnich  it  professes  to  explain;  and  web 
causes  must  have  a  manifest  competency  to  the  cfccci 
ascribed  to  them.  But  the  hypotheses  in  question  entutlf 
want  both  of  these  essentials.  Who  can  prove  the  ciittooi 
of  the  animal  spirits  of  Des  Cartes,  or  the  vibratioai  «f 
Hartley ;  or,  granting  their  existence,  who  can  show  ibi 
correspondence  between  them  and  the  formation  of  imsfs 
in  the  brain  ?  All  wc  can  affirm  with  oeitainly  issyctBt 
the  means  of  perception  is,  that,  under  certain  eircumslaocck 
that  is,  when  an  impression  is  made  on  the  bodily  or|>ins 
and  communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the  bruD.  pmepuw 
takes  place.  The  impressions  so  communiealfa  art  tlio 
occasions  of  the  mind  perceiving,  hut  we  can  assifa  do 
reason  why  it  should  do  so  under  theae  cirenmsunocs  lavi- 
riably,  and  not  under  any  other,  further  than  thai  soeh  ■ 
the  constitution  of  our  nature. 

If  the  act  of  perception  be  examined,  it  will  be  feandtbt 
we  obtain  by  it  a  certain  amount  of  information  respccbai 
the  object  perceived.  We  discover  that  it  has  pHtcalir 
qualities,  as  for  example,  that  it  is  extended,  tlist  it  kai 
figure,  that  it  is  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooUi,  Ice.  1W 
notion  thus  formed  may  vary  in  respect  of  &tinctncsi  is 
all  possible  degrees.  In  the  light  of  twilight  a  body  n  A»- 
cerned  more  obscurely  than  in  the  fhll  light  of  nooo  dsy: 
and  more  obscurely  still  in  proportion  as  the  darksM 
dec|H^ns.  The  notion  wc  get  of  an  olgect  by  pereeptiea  a 
ar*co»npanied  by  an  irresistible  and  immediate  convieuoa  if 
itd  real  existence.  An  object  may  indeed  be  peicetvfd  m 
indistinctly  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  it  be  reKlorast 
If  it  bo  very  distant,  or  involved  in  darkness,  tbi  Biy 
happen.  But  when  it  is  plainly  perceived,  theie  i^  ihaf 
with  the  perception,  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  reality.  V* 
can  no  more  doubt  of  its  existence  than  we  can  of  oar  ova^ 
And  this  conviction  is  immediate.  It  is  not  the  retail  of  t 
process  of  reasoning  founded  on  our  perceptiona.  bat  latt- 
i  parably  connected  with  them,  and  a%  instanlaneoos  as  ikf 
I  assent  rendered  to  axiomatic  truths.  It  may  be  abo  it- 
I  marked  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  pff* 
I  ception  is  not  more  immediate  and  deeply  roolcd  than  is  ikt 
belief  that  they  exist  externally  to  us.  Thej  do  not  «a 
to  have  their  place  in  the  mind  itself,  but  to  exitt  indcpn- 
dently  of  it  altogether.  These  statements  accord  with  lbs 
universal  experience  of  mankind,  and  may  be  verified  byiB 
who  choose  to  bestow  the  slightest  attention  on  the  iflUa 
tiops  of  consciousness. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  as  well  as  a  tiselets  task  to  d*i9 
minutely  on  the  numerous  theories  that  havw  been  ftasMd 
of  perception.  In  certain  important  particulan  nesriy  s3 
of  them  coincide;  while  in  others,  equally  if  not  noit'flh 
portant.  they  are  for  the  most  part  at  variance. 

Democritus  taught  that  perception  was  the  randc  of  tbi 
impreiisions  made  ua  the  organs  of  sense  by  iaagcslNMai 
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vfajcli  constantly  emanated  from  bodies,  and  varied  accord- 
jny  to  the  confoimatioii  of  their  originals.  (Plut.,  Plac., 
PiiL,  1.  iv.,  eh.  8,  &c.) 

l*laio,  in  tlie  seventh  book  of  bis  *  Republic  *  (ad  init.) 
illusstiates  \\\q  manner  in  which  we  perceive  objects,  by  the 
e^ureui"  a  cave,  in  which  men  He  bound,  so  that  they  can 
turn  iheir  eyes  only  to  one  part  of  it,  where  rays  from  a 
distant  li^ht  stream  in,  and  shadows  of  bodies,  supposed  to 
pass  between  them  and  the  light,  are  beheld,  the  bodies 
themselves  beiny  invisible.  He  thus  conceived  that  we  per- 
ceive only  the  bhadows  of  things,  and  not  things  themselves. 

This  opinion  of  Plato  was  substantially  the  same  with 
that  of  lui  scholar  Aristotle,  and  of  the  Peripatetics  gene- 
rally. An>totle  (De  An  ^  1-  iii.,  c.  2,  3)  taught  that  as  the 
senses  cannot  receive  material  objects  themselves,  they 
iecei\e  their  images.  These  images  are  the  only  objects  of 
perception  to  the  mind.  As  impressed  upon  the  senses, 
they  are  termed  sensible  species;  more  spiritualised,  they 
become  objects  of  memory  and  imagination,  and  are 
termed  i)hantasms;  still  further  refined,  so  as  to  be  objects 
of  scienct',  they  are  named  intelligible  species. 

Tlie  ihetry  of  Epicurus  was  little  other  than  a  modification 
of  that  of  Aristotle.  lie  supposed  that  bodies  are  conti- 
nually j-ending  oil*  from  their  surfaces  slender  films  or 
spectres  of  such  subtlety  that  they  easily  penetrate  by  the 
senses  to  the  brain.     (Lucret.,  1.  iv.,  v.  34,  46,  &c.) 

Locke  employs  an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  perception 
that  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  of  Plato: — 
'  Meihmk.s,'  he  says,  *  the  understanding  is  not  much 
unhke  a  closet  wholly  shut  from  lii^ht,  with  only  some  little 
)l)eiiinL3^  left  to  h^t  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or  ideas 
d  things  without.  Would  the  pictures  coming  into  a  dark 
•oum  l)ul  stay  there,  and  be  so  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon 
Jf•(•a^5ion,  it  wuuld  very  much  resemble  the  understanding 
if  a  man  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight  and  the  ideas  of 
lion.' 

Tl.e  similitude  of  Locke,  or  rather  of  Plato,  may  be  ap- 
ilied  to  all  the  systems  of  perception  that  have  ever  been 
or  I  nod,  by  merely  substituting  ideas,  and.  in  the  case  of  Hume, 
inj)re.>s!ons,  for  what  were  antiently  denominated  species 
nd  phantasms.  All  these  theories  agree  in  maintaining 
hat  images  are  the  only  immediate  objects  of  perception  to 
!k'  nil  ad.  Hume,  Berkeley,  and  others  indeed  hold  that 
hese  are  the  exclusive  objects;  but  the  common  hypothesis 
dm. Is  the  existence  of  things  of  which  these  are  but  the 
eprtjsoutatives,  and  which  we  mediately  discern.  It  may  be 
litlicieiit  to  remark  concerning  these  opinions,  that  they  are 
liunietrically  ot)posed  to  the  testimony  of  our  own  conscious- 
ie>s.  hi>tea(l  of  informing  us  that  images  alone  are  the  direct 
ihjei'ts  of  our  perception,  consciousness  intimates  nothing  re- 
pecting  imagos  at  all.  Unless  its  representations  are  alto- 
[citier  deceptive,  it  is  not  things  within  the  mind,  but  things 
xtenial  to  it, that  we  perceive;  not  images  of  objects,  but 
he  very  objects  themselves.  This  is  testimony  to  which 
vc  yield  instinctive  credence.  It  is  too  cogent  and  unques- 
ioiiable  to  be  set  aside  by  reasoning  of  any  kind,  far  less  by 
eusoning  based  ujjon  certain  imagined  relations  subsisting 
)utween  matter  and  spirit  which  we  are  incapable  of  appre- 
londing;,  and  the  application  to  mind  of  laws  which  apply 
ulely  to  tiie  objects  of  physical  investigation. 

One  ob.-ervaiion,  intentionally  deferred,  remains  §till  to 
)e  made  respecting  perception,  namely,  that  it  is  greatly 
nudilied  by  habit  and  by  the  cultivation  and  development 
)f  the  other  poweis.  Thus  the  perceptions  of  a  man  and 
hose  of  a  child,  both  contemplating  apiece  of  complex  ma- 
'hinery,  the  one  being  aware  of  its  principles  and  arrange- 
neiits,  ibe  other  completely  ignorant  of  themt  must  in 
,ome  respects  considerably  diff"er.  In  like  manner  the  per- 
^options  of  a  blind  man,  by  means  of  those  organs  of  sense 
vhudi  are  unim])aired,  are  distinguished  in  many  particu- 
ars  from  those  of  the  individual  who  has  never  been  without 
he  faculty  uf  vision.  Numerous  instances  of  a  similar  kind 
night  ea^^ily  be  specified.  A  full  account  of  acquired  percep- 
iuns,  such  as  those  alluded  to,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  this 
le})artment  of  pbilosophical  inquiry 

PERCH  ur  POLE.  This  measure,  though  now  mostly 
jse'l  as  a  square  measure  (a  perch  usually  meaning  a  square 
ycrcii,  or  a  s(iuare  of  a  perch  in  length  and  bretmth),  was 
originally  a  measure  of  length,  arising  out  of  the  custom  of 
neasunni;  s'.nall  portions  of  land  by  a  staff  or  pole.  The 
ADrd  I  "rtira,  from  which  it  comes,  means  a  wooden  staff. 
Hut  the  pole  with  which  land  was  measured  not  only  dif- 
fered \ery  much  in  difterent  countries,  but  in  different  parts 


of  the  same  country.  Ducange  and  hjs  editors  find  records 
of  the  use,  in  different  parts  of  England  and  France,  of 
perches  of  7j,  10  (the  oldest  English),  12,  15, 16,  18,  20,  21, 
22,  25,  and  27  feet.  Here  is  but  another  instance  (as  in 
Mile  and  Lbaqub)  of  the  tendency  of  measures  to  lengthen. 
Forty  perches  (quarantena),  under  the  name  of  forty-long  or 
furlong,  became  a  common  measure  of  length ;  and  a  piece 
of  land  forty  perches  long  and  one  deep,  was  called  perticata. 
(Spelm^n,  cited  by  Ducange.)  Thus  the  perch  and  furlong, 
though  afterwards  received  into  the  system  of  measures 
which  ends  with  the  mile,  originally  formed  no  part  of  it 
whatever.    [Mile.*] 

By  an  early  statute,  entitled  '  Compositio  Ulnarum  et 
Perticarum,'  the  perch  was  fixed  at  l^J  feet,  or  five  yards 
and  a  half;  and  four  perlicatsB  (though  that  word  is  nut 
used)  were  defined  as  an  acre. 

A  perch  is  the  quarter  of  a  chain,  and  a  souare  perch 
contains  30^  square  yards. 

PERCH E,  LE,  a  province  of  France,  united,  before  the 
Revolution,  with  Maine,  into  one  mditary  government.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Normandie,  on  the  north-east 
by  the  Isle  de  France,  on  the  east  and  south  by  Orleanais, 
and  on  the  west  by  Maine.  It  was  subdivided  into  Le 
Grand  Perche,  or  Le  Haut  Perche  (Great  or  Upper 
Perqhe),  of  which  Mortagne  was  the  capital ;  Le  Perche 
Gouet,  or  Le  Bas* (Lower)  Perche,  of  which  Montmirail  was 
the  capital ;  Les  Terres  Fran9aise8,  of  which  Tour-Gri.«^e- 
de-Verneuil  was  the  capital ;  and  Les  Terres  Dcmembr6s, 
or  Thimerais,  of  which  Chateauneuf-en-Thimerais  was  the 
chief  town.  Perche  is  now  comprehended  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Orne,  Sarthe,  and  Euro  et  Loir. 

Le  Perche  was  under  the  government  of  its  own  counts 
from  the  year  840 ;  but  the  original  county  was  not  equal 
in  extent  to  the  province  of  later  times.  Having  fallen  to 
the  crown,  this  county  was  given  with  that  of  Alcngon  to 
Pierre,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  St.  I-.ouis  (a.d.  1268); 
but  these  counties  having  on  his  death  reverted  to  the 
crown,  they  were  again  bestowed  on  Charles  de  Valois,  bro- 
ther of  Philippe  le  Bel  (ad.  1293),  in  whose  family  they 
long  continued.  In  1361  they  were  separated,  Perche 
going  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  family;  but  in  1404  they 
were  again  united. 

In  the  reign  of  Fran9ois  I.  the  county  was,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  male  heir,  seized  by  the  crown,  but  the  justice  of 
this  claim  was  for  awhile  disputed.  During  the  dispute  the 
widow  of  the  late  count  was  allowed  to  possess  the  county, 
but  it  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  crown  domains. 

PE'RClDiE,  or  Ptfrcoie/^*  of  Cuvier,  a  family  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  of  which  the  common  perch  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type,  that  is  to  say,  the  fishes  of  this  great 
group,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  &n  order 
rather  than  a  famdy,  all  more  or  less  approach  the  common 
perch  in  general  form:  they  have  the  body  covered  with 
scales  whose  outer  surface  is  more  or  less  rough,  and  the 
free  margins  of  which  are  denticulated;  the  operculum  and 

f>reoperculum  are  variously  armed  with  spines  and  deuticu- 
ated  at  the  outer  margin ;  they  not  only  nave  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  but  the  vomer  and  palatine  bones  are  also  furnished 
with  them:  the  number  of  rays  to  the  branchiustegous 
membrane  varies  from  five  to  seven  ;  they  never  fall  short  of 
the  lower  nor  exceed  the  higher  number.  The  flesh  of  these 
fishes  is  generally  well  flavoured  and  wholesome.  They  in- 
habit both  salt  and  fresh  water. 

The  first  division  of  the  Percoides,  according  to  Cuvicr, 
comprises  all  those  species  which  have  the  ventral  fins  placed 
under  the  pectorals,  five  soft  rays  to  the  pectoral  fins,  seven 
branchiostegous  rays,  and  two  dorsal  fins.  This  section  in- 
cludes the  following  genera : — 

1.  Perca  proper,  in  which  the  preoperculura  is  denticu- 
lated; the  operculum  is  produced  behind  into  a  flattened 
spine ;  the  infra-orbitals  are  obscurely  denticulated,  and  the 
tongue  is  smooth.  Example,  the  common  perch  {Perca  flu- 
viatilis  of  Linnseus).  (Yarrell's  British  Fishes.)  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  the  P,  Italica  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes, 
a  species  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  some  parts  of 
Italy;  it  differs  from  the  Perca  Jiuviatilis  in  being  of  a 
shorter  and  deeper  form,  and  is  destitute  of  the  black 
bands.  Several  true  perches  are  found  in  North  America ; 
species  have  also  been  discovered  in  Java  and  New  Zealand : 
it  is  highly  probable  therefore,  from  the  extensive  geogra- 
phical ran^e  of  the  perches  proper  thus  exhibited,  that  very 
many  species  still  remain  to  be  discovered. 

*  lo  Uiia  vtide  (p.  213) '  perticata*  U  crroDMusly  written  for  '  pertica.* 
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2.  Labrax  (Cuv.  and  Val.)  diflfers  chiefly  from  the  true 
perches  in  havinc;  the  inira-oibitals  dcstitutu  of  denticula- 
lions  as  well  as  the  subopcrculum  ;  the  operculum  (which, 
as  well  as  the  preoporculum,  is  entirely  covered  with  scaler) 
has  two  spines  on  the  posterior  part,  and  the  tongue  is  fur- 
nished wiih  minute  teeth.    [L.vbkax.] 

3.  Lates  (Cuv.  and  Val.),  a  ^enus  also  closely  allied  to 
Perca  proper,  in  fact  diflfers  onl^'  in  having  the  infra-orbitals 
more  deeply  denticulated  as  well  as  the  humerals;  large 
spines  are  observable  on  the  angle  of  the  prcoperculum  ; 
the  anterior  dorsal  is  shorter  and  higher  than  in  the  perch ; 
the  tonfi^ue  is  smooth,  as  in  the  last-mentioned  fi&h. 

The  Ushes  of  this  subgenus  are  usually  of  large  size,  good 
eating,  and  arc  chiefly  found  in  the  rivers  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World. 

4.  Centropomtis  (Larep.)  includes  those  perch-like  fishes 
whose  operculum  is  produced  behind,  but  the  produced  part 
is  rounded  at  the  apex :  in  the  fins  and  denticulated  prc- 
operculum they  resemble  the  perch.  In  the  only  species 
of  this  genus  hitherto  discovered  the  head  is  more  pointed 
than  in  the  preceding  genera.     [Ckntroi»omus.] 

5.  Leucioperca  (Cuv.  and  Val.)  differs  from  both  the 
preceding  genera  in  having  larger  sharply-poinled  teeth  in- 
termixed with  the  ordinary  small  teeth,  the  form  of  the 
body  is  more  elongated,  and  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  lar^c 
The  L.  Sandra^  C.  and  V.,  is  found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  the  north-eastern  portions  of  Kurope,  and  is  known  to  the 
Germans  by  the  names  of  Sander,  Sandel,  or  Sandat ;  it  is  the 
Schil  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  Nagmaul  of  the  Bavarians. 
A  second  species,  the  L.  Vol^ensis  of  Gmelin,  inhabits  the 
rivei-s  of  Kusaia,  and  a  third  is  found  in  the  United  States. 

G.  Hum  (Cuv.  and  Val.) :  this  genus  is  founded  on  a  fish 
described  by  Dr.  Richardson,  which,  with  most  of  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  the  perches,  differs  in  having  the  opercula 
simple,  a  character  in  fact  not  found  in  either  of  the  other 
genera  here  described.  The  species  alluded  to  inhabits 
I^ake  Huron,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  theHlack  Bass: 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  flavoured  fishes  of  that 
lake. 

7.  Ktelis  (Cuv.  and  Val.) :  in  this  genu?,  as  in  Lrucio- 
percut  there  are  larger  teeth  intermixed  with  the  onlmary 
minute  ones,  but  here  the  larger  teeth  are  confined  to  the 
jaws,  and  are  not  found  intermixed  with  the  palatine  teeth, 
as  in  Ltnciopn-ca ;  the  operculum  is  terminated  by  two 
spines,  whiUt  in  the  genus  just  mentioned  it  is  simple.  Only 
one  species  of  Etelis  is  known ;  its  body  is  elongated,  thu 
muzzle  is  rather  obtuse,  the  eyes  very  large,  and  the  outer 
rays  of  the  tail-fin  are  elongated;  this  iish  (the  E.  carbun- 
cuius,  Cuv.  and  Val.)  is  also  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  red 
Colour,  and  is  adorned  with  longitudinal  (golden  stripes.  It 
is  found  in  the  region  of  the  Seychelle  Islands,  north  of 
Madaga>rar. 

b.  A7/A  »/:  (Cuv.  and  Val.):  this  genus  is  founded  on  a 
sinu'lc  ^'p^cies  found  in  the  Japanese  Sea,  and  is  remarkable 
f  »r  the  .iirL^'c  spines  with  which  the  opercula  are  armed ;  the 
preoperc;;Iuin  is  strongly  dentated  at  its  margin  and  furnished 
With  a  l«)n':  and  p.)Weiful  spine  at  its  angle,  and  the  oper- 
culum has  three  of  these  large  spines;  the  first  dorsal  is 
laige,  a:id  its  spinous  rays  are  strong ;  the  body  is  some- 
what eloir^:it(  d.  and  the  head  is  pointed.  The  authors  last 
(juoted  iipply  to  this  sjiocies  the  name  N.  sf  inoftux. 

0.  Kn  p.'i>s/ts  (l-;u'6;ede)  is  also  founded  upon  a  single 
•»pt'.(Me>.  (iiwui  Australia)  originally  described  in  White's 
•  .fournjil  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,*  in  which  work 
the  fish  is  mistaken  for  a  (  /ufitudnri,  no  doubt  from  its  short, 
deep,  and  compressed  form,  and  produced  muzzle.  Like 
the  true  perches,  it  ha^  two  dor^il  fins,  but  these  are 
much  extrndtMl  in  tlie  vertical  direction;  the  third  ray  of 
the  l*ir»(  ddi-Aul  is  viiy  large,  and  loii^,  and  the  six  anterior 
lavn  of  ttit>  M'cond  (h>r>al  arc  also  much  elongated;  the  in- 
fr.i-orlMtal  i-«  i.oitiiculated,  and  so  is  thi.*  preoperculum 
which  i>  ijioreti\or  funii.->hcd  with  a  atrou^  spine;  the  oper- 
culum i>  muimIc,  f.^.  (K'slitule  of  spines:  it  is  the  Knnjilo^ia 
iimuitwi  *•!  Ciiv.  and  N'al.,  a  li.^h  of  small  size,  bcin:;  schlom 
ni>Me  ihaii  ei^lii  ir  ten  inches  in  length;  the  body  is 
adornc'l  w;ili  s"\i.'n  or  eiL;ht  black  bands  on  a  silver}' 
gr'»uii(!:  MiUic  of  thes;?  hands  however  are  abbreviated. 

10.  JJtjf'fnon  <Kuhl  and  Van  Hii»ell),  like  the  two 
])rc.iMl.ng  ;:enera,  contuin^  but  one  snerios  {Diplnj.rion 
iiijisriititiUKii  the  authors  ju>(  (pioted).  This  fi>h  is  of  a 
shjrtand  h\-^\i  fuin,  h:i\i:>ga  lar^i-  he:id  somewhat  obtusely 
tOtiniiMicl  in  Ifonl  :  it.^  ohiur  is  \ei:ow  ;  a  broad  black 
\citicdi  maik.  runs  through  the  e)o,  and  a  still  broader  band 


crosses  the  body.   The  infra-orbital  is  entira.  tbe 

lum  is  denticulated,  and  the  operculum  if  armed  «iih  ihm 

strong  spines.    It  is  found  off  the  coast  of  Java. 

1 1 .  Aj^igon  (Lacep^de).  In  this  genus  the  first  and 
dorsal  nns  are  small  in  antero-poaiterior  extent,  and 
separated ;  the  general  form  of  the  body  is  ovate,  bat  mi 
what  suddenly  less  deep  behind  the  second  dor>>al ;  the  b 
is  without  scales,  large,  and  obtui^e  in  fruni :  tbe  fcmln 
very  large  and  easily  dislodged ;  the  preoperculum  ii 
culated.  Many  species  of  thid  genus  inhabit  the  Indan 
seas,  but  that  which  is  most  f^nerally  known  (tbe  .1  m^ 
mullorum)  is  found  in  the  Mcditeriancan.  It  is  a  sma!i  kfe, 
rarely  more  than  five  or  six  inchn  in  length,  and  of  a  i«Ma 
red  colour,  with  a  black  spot  on  each  side  at  tbe  bmeof iki 
tail-fin ;  there  is  also  generally  a  spot  of  the  same  eobtr 
near  each  angle  of  this  fin,  another  on  the  poaterior  donit, 
and  a  brown  tint  between  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  ihe  musk 
Besides  these  larger  blotches,  the  body  is  marked  vith  Biaiti 
black  specks. 

12.  Chfiilodipterus  (LacepMe)  baa  larger  |Miiat«l  fttA 
mixed  with  the  ordinary  ones ;  the  preoperriiliiai  is  dM- 
culated,  and  the  operculum  is  entire.     [CBKiLonrriBrsj 

1 3.  Pomaiotnus  (Cuv.  and  Val.).  In  this  genus  the donsJ 
fins  are  small  in  antero-posterior  extent,  and  vide^r  i^e- 
ratcd ;  the  second  dorsal  fin  and  the  anal  fins  ai*  ikick  sad 
covered  with  small  scales;  the  body  is  somevksl etja^stcd 
and  thick;  the  head  is  large,  and  the  eyes  lerv  brge:  ibt 
opercula  are  covered  with  scales ;  those  on  the  body  are 
and  easily  dislodged. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known,  the 
telescopium  of  Risso,  and  this  is  said  to  be  exeerdin^lj 


living,  it  appears,  in  very  deep  water.  Risto  stales  that « 
Nice,  where  the  species  has  been  found,  onlj  two  n^mmk 
were  taken  during  thirty  years.  The  individoal  ftua 
which  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes*^  description  is  tskca 
was  about  twenty  inches  (French  mcnuure)  in  length.  TW 
colour  of  this  fish  is  brownish-violet,  with  blue  and  radJnlb 
rcllcctions.  The  authors  just  mentioned  do  not  appcsr 
quite  satisfied  as  to  the  true  ailinities  of  this  genuL 

14.  Ambassis  (Cuv.  and  Val.).  Tliis  genus  is  founded  opoo 
a  small  fish  found  ofi*  the  roast  of  the  Isle  of  Boorboo :  ds 
principal  characters  consist  in  the  double  series  of  deniKii- 
latious  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  preopemluiB.  a  deoiiru- 
lated  infra-orbital,  a  protractile  mouth,  and  a  fmaii  de- 
cumbent spine  in  front  of  the  first  dorsal  fin,  the  pual 
of  which  is  <lii'ected  forwards.  In  the  furm  of  the  body  a 
approaches  the  common  perch.  It  is  tbe  4. 
mersonii  (Cuv.  and  Val.) :  a  second  apeciea  is  (band  i 
Malabar  coast,  and  there  aro  several  in  the  Indiaa 
most  of  which  are  described  by  Hamilton,  in  bii 
of  the  Fishes  found  in  the  River  Ganges  and  its  Punrhn.' 
under  the  generic  name  Chanda. 

Jj.  Aspro  (Cuv.  and  Val.).  The  species  of  this  |I«bi 
have  the  binly  elongated,  slender,  and  apprancbdig  is  s 
cylindrical  form ;  the  eye  is  moderate,  and  placed  ii  ibt 
upper  part  of  the  head;  the  muzzle  is  obtuse,  sai  ibt 
mouth  is  rather  small:  the  first  and  second  dansbai 
widely  separated,  and  the  ventral  fins  are  large.  Twi 
cies  arc  known ;  one  found  in  the  Rhone,  tbe  "  ' 
some  other  rivers  of  Franco,  is  about  six  or  sevc 
in  length,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  cukmr. 
four  black  bands  extending  across  the  back.  It  a 
vuliiaris  of  Cuv.  and  Val.,  and  F^rca  aspera  of  LiaBaea  A 
second  species  of  Aspro(the  A.  Zingel^  C  and  V.>.  fMiaia 
the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  attains  a 
size. 

IG.  Griimmi8tp.s(Cu\.tLnf[  Val.).  Thespecii 
this  genus  have  small  scales;  their  operculum  and 
culum  arc  armed  with  spines,  but  not  denlievlaleA:  At 
anal  fin  has  no  distinct  spinous  rays;  the  body  is  ma 
moderately  deep,  somewhat  compressed,  and  suddenly 
deep  towards  the  tail;  the  head  is  moderately  laigii  ^ 
eyes  moderate,  and  the  first  and  second  dorsal  flnsi 
near  each  other. 

The  (Jrammifttes  ortrnialis  (Cuv.  and  VaL>  iaof 
its  colour  is  deep  brown,  and  the  head  and  body  a* 
with  numerous  longitudinal  white  lines;  tbe  i 
these  lines,  it  would  appear,  varies  in  different 
Inhabits  the  Indian  seas.    This  genus  terminam 
division  of  the  Ptfrcoides  of  Cuvier  and  Vi 
bcctiiin  sutiiciently  extensive  both  as  to  gei 
and  (it  we  except  a  few  species)  in  all  probMHi 
one. 
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The  second  division  comprises  those  species  in  which  the 
first  or  spinous  dorsal  is  united  with  the  second  or  soft- 
rayed  dorsal,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  fin,  and  is  com- 
posed fhierty  of  the  great  genus  Serranus.     [Skrranus.] 

The  third  division  embraces  those  Percoid  fishes  which 
differ  from  the  preceding  in  having  less  than  seven  bran- 
chiostegous  rays.  The  principal  genera  contained  in  this 
division  are  noticed  under  the  proper  heads;  like  the  Ser- 
rani,  they  have  the  first  and  second  dorsal  fins  united,  but 
there  is  often  a  deep  eraargination  between  the  spinous  and 
soft-rayed  portion.  The  fourth  division  is  composed  of  such 
species  as  have  more  than  five  soft  rays  to  the  ventral  fins, 
and  more  than  seven  branch iostegous  rays.  It  contains  the 
following  genera : — 

1.  Myripristis  (Cuv.  and  Val.).  or  fishes  having  the  above 
characters,  combined  with  a  short  deep  and  somewhat  com- 
pressed form  of  body,  which  is  suddenly  contracted  near  the 
tail,  and  furnished  with  large  and  strongly  serrated  scales, 
the  head  large,  the  mouth  also  large,  and  the  eye  moderate ; 
the  preoperculum  is  denticulated,  and  the  operculum  is  ser- 
rated, and  produced  into  a  strong  and  large  spine ;  there  is 
a  strong  spinous  ray  in  front  of  the  ventral  fins,  and  three 
or  four  spines  in  front  of  the  anal,  one  of  which  at  least  is 
largo :  the  first  and  second  dorsals  are  almost  separated  by  a 
deep  cmargination.  The  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  the 
tropical  seas  of  both  the  old  and  new  world,  and  are  usually 
of  small  size,  seldom  exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
length  ;  their  colouring  is  usually  very  brilliant. 

J.  Ilolocentrwn  (Cuv.  and  Val.).  This  genus,  like  the'last, 
contains  fishes  of  very  brilliant  colouring,  the  prevailing 
hue  being  shades  of  red.  It  differs  chiefly  from  Myri- 
j>risiis  in  having  a  strong  spine  on  the  angle  of  the  pre- 
operculum: the  operculum  i.s  strongly  serrated,  and  armed 
uith  large  spines.  Ttie  species  are  found  in  the  seas  of  tro- 
pical climates. 

3.  Benjr  {Cu\.  and  Val.).  In  this  genus  there  is  no  spine 
on  the  angle  of  the  preoperculum,  and  it  moreover  has  but 
one  rather  short  dorsal  fin,  which  is  not  emarginated. 
[Bp:ryx.] 

In  this  division  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  also  place 
Dr.  Shaw's  genus  Trachichthys,  founded  on  a  fish  from 
the  coast  of  New  Holland  (T.  Australis,  Shaw),  which 
apparently  differs  chiefly  in  having  a  double  keel  on  the 
abdomen,  which  is  strongly  serrated;  the  preoperculum  is 
armod  with  a  spine. 

In  the  fifth  division  of  PercoVd  fishes  the  ventral  fins  are 
placed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals.  It  contains  the  genera 
Trachi?ius,  Percis,  Pinguipes,  Percophis,  and  Urano9copus. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  division  the  ventral  fins  are  placed 
behind  the  pectorals.  It  comprises  the  genera  Spkyr^ena, 
fbralepis,  and  Poiy?iemus. 

PERCIVAL,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  well  known  for  his  writ- 
ings on  medical  and  moral  subjects,  was  born  at  Warrington 
in  Lancashire,  in  the  year  174U.  He  was  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  an  elder  sister,  having  lost  both  his  parents  at 
an  early  age,  and  received  his  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  town.  Having  chosen  the  medical 
Profession,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
c  studied  for  three  years.  He  afterwards  visited  London 
and  Leyden,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  both  of  these 
places,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Leyden  in  1765.  In 
1 76  7  he  settled  in  practice  at  Manchester,  and  quickly  met 
with  great  gucccss,  being  highly  respected  by  all  classes  for 
his  professional  talents  as  well  as  for  his  high  moral  and 
religious  worth. 

Amidst  his  professional  avocations,  he  found  time  for  the 
pursuit  of  many  experimental  inquiries  on  subjects  connected 
with  medicine ;  and  possessing  considerable  eloquence,  he 
was  fond  of  scientific  discussion,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
Toental  in  the  foundation  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Society.  This  institution  originated  in  a  weekly  meeting  of 
literary  men,  who  used  to  assemble  at  Dr.  Percival's  house 
for  the  purposes  of  conversing  and  reading  papers  on  medical 
and  scientific  subjects.  A  number  of  these  communications, 
many  of  them  by  Dr.  Percival  himself,  were  collected  and 
published  in  1781,  and  were  so  well  received,  that  a  regular 
orcanised  '  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 'was  estab- 
lished, of  which  Dr.  Percival  was  elected  the  first  president, 
nnd  which  lias  since  numbered  among  its  members  many 
distinguished  persons,  and  produced  many  volumes  of 
valuable  Transactions. 

Dr.  Percival  endeavoured  to  establish  public  lectures  on 
mathematics,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts  in  M'^nphester, 
P.  C,  No  1093. 


but  was  not  able  to  succeed.  He  devoted  a  considerabld 
portion  of  his  time  during  the  later  period  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy,  and  he  published  several  popular 
works  on  this  subject.  In  his  religious  tenets  he  was  a 
strict  dissenter  from  the  church  of  England,  but  was  very 
temperate  and  unobtrusive  in  his  opinions.  He  died,  uni- 
versally respected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  on  the 
30th  August,  1804. 

Dr.  Percival  published  many  works.  Most  of  his  earlier 
writings  (which  were  chiefly  on  medical  and  philosophical 
subjects,  such  as  the  therapeutical  actions  of  medicines,  on 
which  he  made  many  experiments)  appeared  in  the  form  of 
memoirs  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions  *  of  London  or 
Manchester,  and  were  afterwards  collected  and  published 
in  one  volume,  which  came  out  in  1767,  London,  8vo.,  with 
the  title  of  *  Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental.'  To  this 
two  other  volumes  were  afterwards  added,  one  in  1773,  and 
the  other  in  1778.  These  essays  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  acquired  the  author  considerable  reputation.  One 
of  them  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  the  difierent  preparations  of  cinchona.  Dr.  Percival 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
bark  possessed  the  greatest  efficacy ;  subsequent  experience 
however  has  not  supported  this  opinion.  Another  of  these 
essays  contains  an  excellent  and  complete  account  of  the 
medical  properties  of  columba  root ;  but  the  most  interest- 
ing of  them,  which  was  first  published  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  '  Manchester  Philosophical  Transactions,'  consists  of 
a  detail  of  a  number  of  researches  on  the  mode  of  action  of 
medicines  on  the  blood  and  other  animal  fluids.  Besides 
the  'Essays,'  we  may  mention  some  *  Observations  and 
Experiments  on  Water,*  Lend.,  1768,  8vo. ;  'Observations 
on  the  Poison  of  Lead,'  1774,  8vo. ;  'Moral  and  Literary 
Dissertations,'  Warrington,  1784,  8vo. ;  'A  Father's  In- 
structions, consisting  of  Moral  Tales,  Fables,  and  Reflec- 
tions, designed  to  promote  the  Love  of  Virtue,'  London, 
1788,  8vo. ;  'Medical  Ethics,  or  a  Code  of  Institutes  and 
Precepts  adapted  to  the  Professional  Conduct  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,'  Manchester,  1803,  8vo.  This  work  was 
republished  with  additions  in  1827.  Besides  what  we  have 
mentioned.  Dr.  Percival  wrote  many  other  papers  on  differ- 
ent subjects.  All  his  works  were  collected  and  published 
together  after  bis  death  by  his  son,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1807.  To  tins  edition  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  his  life  and 
writings,  and  a  selection  from  his  literary  correspondence. 

PERCNO'PTERUS.    [VuLTURiDiK.] 

PERCUSSION,  CENTRE  OF,  the  point  of  a  system 
which  moves  about  a  fixed  axis,  at  which  a  force  may  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  no  pressures  on  the  axis. 
Its  distance  from  the  axis  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  centre 
of  oscillation.    [Oscillation.] 

PERCUSSION,  in  medicine,  is  the  method  of  eliciting 
sounds  by  striking  the  surface  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  condition  of  the  organs  subjacent  to  the 
parts  struck. 

This  means  of  diagnosis  was  first  employed  by  Aven- 
brugger  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  it  was  afterwards 
extensively  adopted  by  Corvisart  in  investigating  the  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  but  its  value,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
branches  of  auscultation,  was  not  fully  appreciated  till  Laen- 
nee  made  them  the  subject  of  his  peculiar  study.  Since  his 
time  its  value  has  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the  labours 
of  M.  Piorry. 

Everybody  knows  that  when  a  hollow  body  is  struck, 
there  is  a  vibration  produced  in  the  air  within  it,  which 
being  communicated  through  the  walls  to  the  external  air, 
produces  a  ringing  sound,  whose  tone  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  hollow  body,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
many  other  circumstances;  but  that  if  the  same  body  be 
filled  with  a  fluid  or  a  nearly  solid  substance,  no  other  sound 
is  produced  than  that  which  results  from  the  striking  to- 
gether of  two  solid  bodies  of  the  same  materials,  as  the  wall 
of  the  cavity  and  the  substance  with  which  it  is  struck. 
On  these  circumstances  the  practice  of  percussion  is  based. 
If  any  part  of  the  body  beneath  which  there  is  a  hollow 
organ,  or  one  containing  air  in  tubes,  be  struck,  a  resonance 
is  produced ;  if  any  part  which  lies  over  a  solid  or  a  fluid  be 
similarly  struck,  the  sound  emitted  is  merely  the  dull  noise 
of  two  solid  and  rather  soft  bodies. 

The  modes  of  employing  percussion  are  various.  The 
simplest  and  most  convenient  is  to  place  one  finger  of  the 
left  hand  flat  upon  the  part  to  be  examined,  and  to  strike 
it  lightly  but  rather  sharply  with  the  ends  of  the  thr«e  first 
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flngcri  of  the  ri(;ht  hand  scl  clusc  tofrrthcr  on  the  same  | 
level.  Instruments  f*aiK-(l  |)lexnneter>  have  been  invented 
bv  M.  Piorrv  and  other*i,  and  are  M>n)etimeN  thoui;h  now 
rartdy,  u>ed;  they  are  composed  of  huiail  plates  of  cork, 
india-ruh)K>r,  li^ht  wotxl,  or  ivory,  which  bein^  held  either 
by  their  edgon  or  by  a  handle,  are  placed  un  the  part  to  be 
exauuned,  and  struck  with  the  fingers,  or  with  a  small  ham- 
mer. There  is  however  no  important  advantat^e  to  be  do- 
rived  from  them,  and  the  use  of  the  fingem  alone  is  much 
more  convenient.  It  is  indeed  sufllcient  to  strike  the  un- 
guarded  surface  with  the  ends  of  the  Angers;  but  this 
method  has  no  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  pain  which 
it  sometimes  prixluces,  and  which  is  effectually  prevented 
by  the  intervention  of  the  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Care 
bh'.iuhl  be  taken  that  the  blows  arc  always  given  with  the 
same  or  an  exactly  estimated  defircc  of  force,  and  that  they 
should  fall  i)erpendicu1arly  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  to  be 
examined. 

Percussion  is  chieily  employed  in  the  diagnosis  of  disca<^s 
of  the  hinij[4,  heart,  and  abdominal  organs.  The  particular 
symptoms  which  are  obtaiiUMl  by  it  iii  each  disease  are  de- 
tadtNl,  with  ihcir  other  signs,  in  the  articles  devoted  to  each. 
[Phthisis;  Heart,  Diskasks  of,  &c.]  It  will  be  suiii- 
eient  here  to  state  the  general  rules  to  be  observed. 

The  lun^s  being  chiefly  composed  of  tub(>s  and  cells  filled 
with  air,  tliere  is  a  certain  degree  of  resonance  when  the 
chest  over  any  part  of  them  is  struck ;  but  the  character  of 
the  sound  vanes  somewhat  both  in  intensity  and  in  tone 
aciH)rding  to  the  part  of  the  chest  examined,  and  the  thick- 
ness and  softness  or  hardness  of  its  walls:  in  all  parts  how- 
ever, when  the  lungs  are  healthy,  there  is  resonance.  When 
however  the  lunt;  is  covered  by  lluid,  or  has  the  quantity  of 
air  in  it  lessened  by  obstruction  of  the  air-tubes,  or  by  de- 
posits of  lluid  or  solid  substances  in  or  around  the  cells,  the 
resonance  of  the  chest  directly  over  the  part  afTected  is 
diminisheil  or  entirely  lost,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  only 
sound  obtained  by  peicus>ion  is  the  dull  Miund  of  the  con- 
tact uf  the  lingers  with  the  wall  of  the  chest.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  ihe  air-cells  are  dilated,  and  the  lungs  con- 
tain a  greater  proportion  of  air  than  is  natural  to  them,  as 
in  emphyM'ina  of  the  luniks,  the  resonance  of  the  chest  is  in 
a  corresponding  detrree  increased.  The  various  degrees  be- 
tween perfect  dullness  such  as  occurs  when  the  lung  is 
coveicd  \n  fluid  [II  ydrdthorax],  or  rendered  solid  by  intlam- 
iiiaiioii  [Li;n(;s,  Disk  asks  ok],  or  by  tubercular  deposition 
[Phthisis],  and  the  highcAt  degrL'c  of  reM)nance  in  emphy- 
seiua,  arc  numerous,  but  are  of  course  appreciable  only  by 
a  very  practiced  car  and  hand.  To  them  the  evidence  they 
aff'<ii-d  IS  scurcdv  less  valuable  than  that  ohtaiiieil  tVom  the 
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UM*  of  the  >tetho<oiipe.  with  which  the  practice  of  percussion 
should,  111  all  diseases  of  the  chest,  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  healthy  slate,  the  chest,  when  struck  over  the 
rc>;iiin  of  the  heart,  emits  a  duller  s<iund  than  that  which 
pi-oct*fils  from  the  rest  uf  its  walls.  In  the  natural  size  of 
the  heart  iiii?>  re;;. on  oc<'upies  a  spa<*e  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
i>r  tw.i  inches  >f]tiarc,  situated  just  to  the  left  of  ihoteinuiii, 
at  the  le^el  kA'  the  fourth  and  sixth  rib;*.  When  either  the 
h.e.iit  TM'lf  IS  e  ilarged,  or  a  r|uaiitity  of  fluid  is  accumulated 
III  li.e  pi  rM':i.<liuiii.  the  extent  of  tlii*»  le*'."*  re>onaiit  reijion  i.«» 
ificrciMMl  Ml  a  ci»rrc.spoii<liiig  derive:  but  the  chan«rt^H  of 
»uiinil  \%li:ch  11  eiiiit!«  <lepend  greatly  un  the  eoin«  ideiit  con- 
(III ion  of  the  luiigH,  ;ind  the  extent  to  which  their  anterior 
niarjiii^  overlaji  the  fiuiit  t>f  tlu*  Ik  art. 

Hy  percussion  (m  the  al>ilomen  one  may  obtain  informa- 
tion, approximating  iyi  truth,  of  the  sue  of  all  the  solid  km- 
i^aiis  hy  the  extent  of  the  dullness  of  sound  in  their  respec- 
ti\<'  regions ;  and  of  the  des^rees  of  inflation,  and  even  uf  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive  canal  and  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform;  but  the  evi- 
dence thus  obtained  is  on  the  whoh*  less  definite  in  the  dis- 
ea>cs  of  the  abdominal  organs  than  in  thoac  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  The  l)<*^t  account  of  diagno>is  by  i)ercus>ion  is 
n\  the  works  of  M.Piorr}'. 

{I)t>  fa  I^rcitn^inn  m»diiU^,  Paris,  1828;  and  Dn  Proccdc 
opfrut't'rf*,&,v.,  l!<^0.) 

PKRCY.  THE  FAMILY  OF.  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous  in  Kii*;laitd. 

Percy  was  in  u^  as  a  name  of  addition  in  England  as 
early  a-*  tiie  iei;^n  of  the  Conqueror.  This  fact  we  learn 
fnuii  a  mist  indisputable  authi)rity,  i>omesduy  Book,  where 
we  flii'l  William  de  Percy  hold  nit;  mmicrous  manors  in  the 
couniics  of  Lincoln  and  York.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was 
one  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  duke  of  Normandy, 


and  as  there  are  three  places  called  Percy  in  Lover  N.t 

mandy,  it  is  a  very  reasonable  Buppoiitioii  that  ibe  ui 
was  derived  from  residence  at  one  or  thobe  places. 

From  this  William  descended  several  person*  of  tbei 
who  occur  in  the  chronicles  aiidasbenefaciuis  to  ihecbkic:, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  when  another  William  dc  Percy 
died  without  male  issue,  leaving  two  grancldaughicn  (ca^ 
dren  of  a  son  who  died  before  bim)  ha*  hvirs.  These  gnat 
heiresses  made  splendid  marriages;  Maud  marr^in^  lbs 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  Agnes,  JoMchne  of  Ljuvain.  a  bn»- 
ther  of  Adeli/a,  the  second  wife  of  king  Henry  1.  B>  llhr^Hth 
of  Maud,  without  Issue,  the  dcscendaiita  of  Agnes  becaat 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  first  rare  of  Percys,  and  t^ 
ailopted  the  name  of  Percy  as  their  name  of  aduiLiun. 

This  Josceliiie,  who  was  the  male  ancestor  of  the  Perra 
of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  English  history,  aas  «f 
the  family  of  the  dukes  uf  Brabant,  one  of  the  mosl  ulaft* 
trious  in  Europe.    One  of  his  suns  was  aeti%e  among  ibe 
barons  at  the  time  when   King  John  granted  the  groi 
charter,  and  his  descendants,  for  two  centuries  after  h»iuB^ 
were  conspicuous  on  all  occasions  when  tliC  bamns  aclfd  ta 
a  body.      It  was  a  Henry  do  Percy  who,  in  the  rcifa  of 
Edward  I.,  acquired  Alnwick  and  other  lands  in  Ntfuunh 
berland,  which  thenceforward  became  the  euUDly  to  viycd 
the  Percys  are  particularly  supposed  to  belong.     WarisATlJI 
was  granted  to  his  son. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  eo  a  few  of  tht 
more  prominent  circumstances.  Anotlier  Hcai)  de  Pern, 
in  the  reign  of  Edwanl  III.,  married  Mary  of  Lancatier, 
daughter  of  Henry  ( Plantagenet)  earl  of  Lancaslcr,  ftnad- 
son  of  King  Henry  HI.  This  marriage  brought  the  m^ 
cccdinn;  Percys  into  near  alliance  with  the  cmwn,  aai  lbs 
two  sons  who  issued  from  it  were  made  the  one  can  sf 
Northumberland,  the  other  earl  of  Worcester.  Both  tfasM 
titles  were  conferred  by  King  Richard  H. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Worcester  soon  ceased  ia  this  fciaiif. 
the  earl  having  engaged  in  the  ivbellion  agaiust  Kui{ 
Henry  IV.,  and  being  beheaded  at  Shrewsbuiy  soon  aAcr 
the  battle  which  was  fought  near  tliat  towiL  Inihenat 
battle  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  nephew  of  the  carl  of  Wor- 
cehter.  son  to  the  elder  brother,  the  earl  of  Nocthamhsfiud, 
was  slain ;  and  the  earl  of  NorthumberUed  boMeiC  ua- 
easv  under  the  rule  of  his  near  relative  HtBrv  IV^  was 
slain  by  the  ]>osse  ci>mitatuB  of  Yorkshire  m  1411^. 

The  son  of  Hotspur  was  restored  by  Henry  V.  Is  iht 
title  of  earl  of  Northumberland.  He  was  slain  aithcbaUlt 
of  St.  Alban*H  in  1455.  and  his  son,  the  Uurd  milUkU 
the  battle  of  Towion,  N60.  llie  fourth  earl  waadsa  hb 
tumult  at  rhir>k,  in  MSU.  The  fifth  earl  died  la 
1027.  He  is  the  earl  whose  'Household  Book' 
lislied,  a  volume  which  exhibits  very  mueh  of  the 
of  the  time  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  The  sixth  csilha 
son.  died  also  in  peace,  in  1537. 

As  the  sixth  earl  died  without  issue,  there  was  ifiapr 
lest  the  honours  of  ibis  ereat  family  should  be  lort,  fcrtfei 
next  heir  male  desccndiMl  from  an  attainted  menbtf  tf  iki 
family,  and  so  could  not  succeed.  It  seems  to  have 
intended  that  the  title  of  Northumberland  should  PSM I 
them,  fi>r  ,lohn  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  la 
King  Edward  VI.,  duke  of  Northumberland.  U»  ■ 
was  however  short-lived,  and  be  beiUK  dead  and 
QiKHMi  Mary  restored  the  male  heir  of  Percy  to  the  a 
of  Northumberland.  But  the  same  evil  fate  pursasi 
He  eii^aued  in  rebellion  against  Queen  EliiabetlL  > 
put  to  death  at  York,  in  157l*.  His  brother  H 
succeeded,  in  virtue  of  limitation  in  the  patent  of  c«m 
gr.inte<l  by  QuetMi  Mary.  This  earl  came  lo  a  vis 
l)eiiig  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  found  dead  ib  t 
shot  uith  three  pistol-bullets.  This  was  in  IdeJu  « 
him  were  several  other  carls  of  Northumberlaad  d 
family,  the  last  of  whom  was  earl  Joeeeline,  the  < 
earl,  who  died  at  Turin,  in  1670,  being  then  aged  iw 
six.  In  this  earl  the  principal  male  line  of  Percv  h 
extinct.  There  were  living  at  the  time  peraons  i  bti 
themselves  to  be  of  the  blood,  and  some  uf  tb 
were  so,  but  only  one  of  them,  a  tnink-mki  m  , 
whose  descent  is  very  dubious,  prosecuted  an^  ^laisi 
honours  <if  the  family,  and  his  claim  was  disallowed. 

Jo>celine,  eail  of  Northumberland,  left  an  only  daaih 
and  heir,  lady  Elizabeth   Percy.     This  sraat  lai^ 
fir>t,  Henry  L'aveiKlish.  earl  of  Ogle,  w        iheiWi 
the  name  of  Percy.     He  died  very  soon  ■      r  the 
She  was  then  contracted  to  Thomas  Thyi 
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assassinated  just  at  the  time  in  Pali-Mall.  She  then  mar- 
ried, in  lfiS2,  Charles  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  who  un- 
dertook to  relinquish  his  hereditary  name,  and  to  call  him- 
self and  his  posterity  by  the  name  of  Percy.  Such  was  the 
determination  to  keep  up  the  splendid  name.  iSome  time 
after  however  the  duke  was  released  from  the  obligation, 
and  retained  his  name  of  Seymour. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  had  Algernon,  his  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  created,  in  1749,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  remainder  to  his  son-in-law  Sir 
Hugh  Smithson,  who  had  married  lady  Elizabeth  Seymour, 
his  only  daughter  and  heir. 

Sir  Hugh  Smithson  became  earl  of  Northumberland  on 
the  death  of  his  father-in  law,  when  he  took  the  name  of 
Percy.  In  1766  he  was  created  duke  of  Northumberland. 
From  him  descend  the  three  existing  peers  of  the  family  of 
Percy,  namely,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  earl  of 
Beverley,  and  lord  Prudhoe. 

A  hw'isa  history  of  the  family  may  be  read  in  Collins's 
*  Peerage,*  especially  in  the  edition  of  1779  ;  but  there  are 
valuable  parts  of  the  history  in  earlier  editions,  which  are 
there  left  out. 

PERCY,  THOMAS,  D.D.  (born  1728,  died  1811),  an 
elei^ant  scholar,  and  a  prelate  of  the  Irish  church,  was  the 
son  of  a  c^rocer  at  Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire,  where  he  was 
born.  He  afTected  to  be  considered  of  the  noble  house  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  or  it  has  been  affected  for 
him  ;  but  his  better  and  surer  honour  is  that  he  was  the 
maker  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  by  his  valuable  writings 
and  the  honourable  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties  has 
reared  for  himself  a  high  and  permanent  reputation.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  early  in  life 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Easton  Mauduit,  on  which  he  re- 
sided, and  the  rectory  of  Wilby. 

Pie  began  his  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  what 
purports  10  be  a  translation  from  the  Chinese  of  a  novel, 
together  with  other  matters  connected  with  the  poetry  and 
literature  of  that  people.  This  is  a  translation  by  him  from 
a  Portuguese  manuscript.  This  was  soon  followed  by  an- 
other work,  entitled  *  Miscellaneous  Pieces  relating  to  the 
Chinese.'  He  next  published  translations  from  the  Icelandic 
of  five  pieces  of  Runic  poetry.  These  appeared  in  1761, 1 762, 
and  17G3.  In  1764  he  published  a  new  version  of 'Solomon's 
Sonfr,'  with  a  commentary  and  notes ;  and  in  1765,  a  *Key  to 
the  New  Testament,*  which  has  been  reprinted  several  times. 
In  the  same  year,  1765,  appeared  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  known,  and  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
pleasing  works  in  the  wholo  range  of  English  literature,  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  *Reliques  of  Antient  English 
Poetry.'  It  contains  some  of  the  best  of  the  oldEnglish  bal- 
lads ;  many  very  beautiful  lyrical  pieces  by  the  poets  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  and  the  age  immediately  succeeding ;  a 
few  extracts  from  the  larger  writuigs  of  the  poets  of  those 
periods,  and  a  few  lyrical  pieces  by  modern  writei*s.  Each 
piece  is  well  illustrated.  There  have  been  several  editions  of 
it,  the  last  of  which  is  in  a  cheap  form,  in  one  octavo 
volume. 

The  publication  of  so  popular  and  pleasing  a  work  na- 
turally drew  attention  to  the  author  or  editor,  and  parti- 
cularly the  duke  and  duchess  of  Northumberland  took 
notice  of  one  who  bore  their  name,  and  in  or  about  1766  he 
was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  in  the  family.  In  1769  he 
was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  king;  in  1778,  dean  of ' 
Carlisle  ;  and  in  1732,  bishop  of  Dromore. 

Durin:^  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  he 
continued  his  literary  labours.  In  1770  he  printed  the 
•  Northumberland  Household-Book,*  and  a  poem,  the  subject 
of  which  IS  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Percy  family, 
called  'The  Hermit  of  Warkworth.*  In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared his  translation,  with  notes,  of  *  The  Northern  Anti- 
quities,' by  Mons  Mallet.  The  assistance  which  he  gave 
to  other  authors  is  ofien  acknowledged  by  them,  and  espe- 
cially by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  several  of  his  works. 

When  he  bet  ame  an  Irish  bishop,  be  thought  it  his  duty 
to  devote  himscM"  almost  entirely  to  his  diocese.  He  resided 
from  ihai  t  mo  almost  c.>nslantl\  at  the  palace  of  Dromore, 
wluMc  he  livcil  1,'rcaily  n^specled  and  beloved.  Afier  a  life 
in  the  inuiii  j)r.is|)yi()u^  and  happy,  he  lasted  of  >ome  of  the 
atflu'iioiis  of  nn)>tahty.  In  178*2  he  lost  an  only  son.  His 
eye-sij;ht  tailed  him,  and  he  became  at  lengih  totally  blind. 
lie  du'd  at  the  palace  of  Dromoie,  September  30.  1811. 

PERDICL  AS,  the  son  of  Orontes.  was  one  of  the  gene- 
ral>  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  that  conqueror  on  his 


death-bed  delivered  his  royal  signet,  thus  apparently  in- 
tending to  designate  him  as  protector  or  regent  of  his  vast 
empire.  Alexander's  wife  Roxana  was  then  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  and  his  other  wife,  Statira.  the  daughter  of 
Darius,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  situation.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Macedonian  generals  agreed  to  recognise  as 
king,  ArrhidsBus,  a  natural  son  of  Phdip,  a  youth  of  weak 
intellects,  with  the  understanding  that  if  thechdd  of  Roxana 
should  prove  a  son,  he  should  be  associated  in  the  throne 
with  Arrhidaeus.  Perdiecas  contented  himself  with  the 
command  of  the  household  troops  which  guarded  the  person 
of  King  Arrhidaeus,  but  in  that  capacity  he  was  in  reality 
the  guardian  of  the  weak  king  and  the  minister  of  the  whole 
empire.  He  distributed  among  the  chief  generals  the  go- 
vernment of  the  various  provinces,  or  rather  kingdoms,  sub- 
ject to  Alexander's  sway:  Antipater  had  Macedonia  and 
Greece ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace ;  Eumenes,  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia ;  Antigonus,  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  Ptu> 
lemy  had  Egypt.  For  the  distribution  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces see  Justinus  (xiiL  5).  Roxana,  being  soon  after  deli- 
vered of  a  son,  who  was  called  Alexander,  became  jealous 
of  Statira,  fh)m  fear  that  the  child  she  was  pregnant  with 
might  prove  a  rival  of  her  own  son ;  and  in  ordei*  to  remove 
her  apprehensions,  Perdiecas  did  not  scruple  to  put  Statira 
to  death.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  an 
alliance  with  Antipater,  whose  daughter  he  asked  in  mar- 
riage, while  at  the  same  time  he  was  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister.  Olympias,  Alexander's 
mother,  who  hated  Antipater,  fisivoured  this  last  alliance. 
Antipater,  having  discovered  this  intrigue,  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  Perdiecas,  who  in  the  end  obtained  neither. 
The  other  generals,  who  had  become  satraps  of  extensive 
countries,  considered  themselves  independent,  and  refused 
to  submit  to  Perdiecas  and  his  puppet  kings.  Perdiecas 
above  all  fearing  Antigonus  as  the  one  most  likely  to  thwart 
his  views,  sought  to  destroy  him,  but  Antigonus  escaped  to 
Antipater  in  Macedonia,  and  represented  to  him  the  neces- 
sity of  uniting  against  the  ambitious  views  of  Perdiecas. 
Antipater,  having  just  brought  to  a  successful  termination  a 
war  against  the  Athenians,  prepared  to  march  into  Asia,  and 
Ptolemy  joined  the  confederacy  against  Perdiecas.  The 
latter,  who  was  then  in  Cappadocia  with  Arrhidaeus  and  Alex- 
ander the  infant  son  of  Roxana,  held  a  council,  in  which 
Antipater,  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy  being  declared  rebel 
against  the  royal  authority,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  again, 
them  was  aiTanged.  Eumenes,  who  remained  faithful 
Perdiecas,  was  appointed  to  make  head  against  Antipat 
and  Antigonus,  wnile  Perdiecas,  having  with  him  the  tw 
kings,  marched  to  attack  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  He  was  how- 
ever unsuccessful,  owing  to  his  ill-concerted  measures:  he 
lost  a  number  of  men  in  crossing  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  rest  became  discontented,  and  in  the  end  Perdiecas  was 
murdered  in  his  tent,  b.c.  321,  after  holding  his  power  for 
two  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  Eumenes,  who  had 
been  more  successful  against  Antipater  in  Asia  Minor,  car- 
ried on  the  war  for  some  years,  but  was  at  last  betrayed  by 
his  own  soldiers  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who  put  him 
to  death.    [Eumenes  ;  Antigonus.] 

The  administration  of  Perdiecas  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander is  treated  at  some  length  by  Droysen, '  Geschicbte  der 
Nachfolger  Alexanders.' 

PERDICCAS.    [Macedonia.] 

PERDI'CIDiE,  the  name  of  a  family,  or,  according  to 
some,  a  subfamily  of  Tetraonidce :  in  the  latter  case  the 
form  should  be  Perdicirnjp, 

The  genus  Perdix,  Briss.,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  arrange- 
ment, is  made  to  contain  the  subgenera  Perdix  ( Partridges) ; 
C/k!p/optt*  (Francolins) ;  Cotumix  (Quails);  Ptilopiwhus, 
Sw. ;  and  Ortyx,  Stephens. 

The  Prince  of  Mu»i^nano  {Geographical  and  Compura^ 
tive  List)  makes  Perdianeg,  the  first  subfamdy  of  the  Tetrao- 
nidiP,  contain  the  genera  Dtphortyx.  Bonap. ;  Ortyx,  Ste- 
phens; Francolinus,  Briss.;  Perdix.  Bonap.:  Slurna, 
Bonap. ;  and  Cotumix^  Terom.  Ii  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  thi»list  relaieh  only  to  the  birds  ol  Europe  and  Nort 
America. 

The  AT(yim/<^,a<cordni^»  to  Mr.G.  I^Giay'surran.eme 
form  also  the  firsi  subfamdy  oi  ibe  Tflrunmdcp,  uiul  co!i> 
sist  of  I  he  fullouintf  uenera  : — Ithagniis.  Wajjler  ;  hhtneo' 
litius^  BriNS. ;  P-^rdix.  Laih. ;  ><tanHu  H"nap.  :  Lertca^ 
Hodii;s. ;  Arborof  hiloy  Hodgs. ;  Cnturntx,  \\\'\.--.  :  Rtln  <t- 
c/ais,  SwBiws. ;  Liponyx,  Vieiil.  [Kovcot'L] ;  Orty.t .  S  e- 
phens  ;  Lojhortyx^  Bunap. ;    Callifxpln,  \Va;:ier  .    Odt  ihi- 
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},hr>rut,  Vicill, ;  nnd  Telruugalliu  (Lophopliorui  of  Jardino 
and  Svlbv).  J.  K.  Gray. 

Ccnxraphiati  DUIri'/iution.—'Dic  birds  of  lliis  group  are 
widuly  Kprcad;  iio  quailer  uf  llie  globe  l>cln|{  witliuut  mniG 
111"  Ihu  I'amily,  ull  of  wUicli  uru  moro  or  !f»i  citcunied  as 
BlTi>ri]i]i);a  iiulrilioiis  and  eapid  food  to  man. 

We  now  {iroccod  lo  lay  bufure  tbc  reader  tome  of  tbe 
Icailing  furm.t  among  this  exleniivc  iilul-  ;  oa  far  ai  our 
limilt  will  Twrmit. 

Perdix  (Ray— S/arMo,  Bonap.). 

T!«amplc,  Pfrrfircinrren;  Slama  eintrea,  Hanap.  This, 
the  ncU  biiown  object  iif  every  European  part  rid  ^e'lhootcr, 
iitno  faniillnr  lo  require  dcseripliuu. 

It  ii  the  Perdice,  Perniielle.  Peniignna.  and  Starna  of 
the  Ila)ian»;  Perdrii,  Perdrit  gringetle,  P^rdrit  arictche, 
J^rdrit  grise,  I^rdrit  Gouac/ii;  and  B-rdris  des  Chanija  of 
the  French;  Rebhuhn  at  iliu  Germans;  Coriar of  the  an- 
lient  Britisli;'  Partridge  of  the  modern  British. 

Lnealitin. — Mr.  Gould  land  he  ii  corrobornlcd  by  other 
KUthort)  considers  this  species  a^t  strictly  European  ;  though 
H.  Tcmminck  speaks  of  it  as  a  visitor  to  Egypt  and  the 
Barbwy  coast. 

HabtiM,  4^. — Tho  ardent  temperament  of  tlie  Partridge 
has  been  thoihcmc  ormniiy  writers  on  natural  history  from 
Pliny  downwards;  and  tliu  parental  atTcction  of  iho  female 
for  her  young  seems  to  be  not  less  strong  Iban  tho  sexual 
Ardour  of  Ihe  male.  Tho  rough  nest,  which  is  placed  on  the 
ground  in  corn-fluids,  meadows  &c.,  coiilains  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  or  even  twcniy  eggs  of  a  grccnisli  ash-colour; 
and  tho  hen  sila  so  close,  tliut  her  head  not  iiiifrequcnlly 
fiill*  before  the  scyihc  of  Iho  mower,  as  represented  in  one 
of  Bewick's  admirable  cuts.  To  relate  all  tlio  anecdotes  of 
the  malern.il  affection  of  this  bird  would  be  endless— and 
indeed  thu  male  watches  over  the  young  with  paternal  care; 
one  or  two  muEi  suHice.  Pennant  records  a  strong  in- 
stance : — A  partridge  followed  bv  a  large  covey  of  very 
young  birds  was  surprimid  by  a  violent  shower  of  rain.  '  Slic 
collected  Ihem  under  lier,'  says  Pennant,  'and  to  secure 
them  further,  spread  her  wings  to  prevent  every  iryury.  In 
vain  !  The  storm  encreasoil.  vet  she  woul<l  not  quit  her 
charge;  she  preferred  death,  and  we  found  her  hfe  less  (with 
all  the  tittle  brood)  with  distended  wingn,  retaining  her  at- 
tempt to  preserve  them  even  lo  the  very  article  of  death. 
Mr,  Selby  relates  that  a  person  engaged  in  a  field  not  far 
from  hit  re^iidence  had  Ills  utiention  urreiled  by  some  oh* 
jeeU  on  the  ground,  which,  upon  approaching,  he  found 
to  be  a  male  and  feniale  parlriilge,  engaged  in  battle  with  a 
carrion  crow;  so  ubsoiltcd  were  Ihey  in  the  issue  of  the 
eontc^t,  that  they  actually  held  the  crow,  till  it  was  seized 
and  tuken  from  iliera  by  tbe  spectator  of  llie  scene.  Upon 
Bcarrh,  Ihe  very  lately  hatcheclvoung  were  found  concealed 
among  the  gross,  and  the  crow  find  been  doubtless  attacked 
by  the  parents  during  hia  attempt  to  carry  off  some  of  their 
nlTspring,  The  wiles  and  stratagems  put  in  practice  by  the 
hen  todrawthe  intruder  from  the  place  where  her  alTrighted 
young  have  taken  refuge  are  wonderful :  she  will  limp 
■bout  as  if  lame  of  a  leg  or  wint;,  anil  ro  induce  one  unau- 
customoti  ti>  her  dcrcplions  lo  follow  her  from  the  brooci,  to 
whii'li  she  flies  liack  by  a  circuitous  route.  White  saw  a 
lien  partiidgo  cume  out  of  a  ililch,  end  run  along  shivering 
with  her  wings,  and  crying  out  as  if  wuiindcl  anil  unable  to 
get  fiDin  him.  While  ihe  dam  acted  this  distress  the  boy 
who  allended  While  saw  her  brood,  which  was  small  and 
unable  lu  lly,  run  to  an  old  fu\-earth  ibr  shelter.  Mark- 
wick,  too.  obsc-nc*  that  it  is  not  uncommoti  lo  sec  an  aid 
partridge  feign  itself  wounded  and  run  along  on  ihc  gniutid 
tliiltcriiig  and  crying  before  either  dog  or  roan,  to  dmw 
lliem  awny  from  ils  helpless  unfledged  young  ones.  '  I 
have  seen  it  often,'  siiys  Markwick.  '  and  once  in  particu- 
lar I  saw  a  remarkable  iiislanre  of  ihc  old  bird's  soliciludu 
to  save  its  brood.  As  I  wa!(  hunting  a  young  pointer,  the 
dog  ran  irr  on  a  brooil  of  very  small  iHirlridges ;  the  old 
bi^1  cried,  fluttered,  and  ran  tumbling  along  just  before  the 
do^'a  nose,  till  slicliaddrann  him  toaninsidcrable 'balance, 
when  she  took  wing  anil  flew  stilt  farther  off,  bul  not  oul  of 
the  liclil :  oti  litis  the  dog  returned  to  me,  near  which  place 
the  young  ones  lay  conrenk-d  in  the  grass,  which  the  old 
bird  no  sminer  perceivcil  than  she  Hew  back  again  to  us, 
■eiilol  just  before  the  dog's  nose  again,  and  by  rolling  and 
Iiimblitig  about,  drew  ofl"  hit  ultcnlion  froiu  her  young,  and 
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thus  preserved  her  brood  a  second  lime.  I  likva  atia  ma. 
when  a  kite  has  been  hovering  over  a  covey  of  yanif  fu- 
tridges,  tho  old  birds  Hy  up  U  ihe  bird  of  prpy.  mvaa^ 
and  flghling  with  all  ibvir  might  to  preacrve  thru-  brgod.' 

Arialulle  dcsrribcs  his  Ferdix  (see  poat)  as  tumbUt 
about  to  draw  intruders  from  her  neat,  snd  Bkin^  ibr..- «. 
leniion  till  the  young  have  titne  to  escape.  iHitt.  Jtmm, 
ix.  8.) 

Tbe  pairing  time 

ihment  soon  seemi  to  b«  directed  to  anothn  abjitf. 
if  any  accident  happen  lo  that  flrst  aelected  ;  at  )cb«  Nhr 
OS  the  female  is  concerned.  White  meDlioni  a  i [initial 
whose  xeal  for  the  increase  of  his  piniB  baing  gnalar  tWc 
his  humanity,  he,  after  pairing  lime,  alwaya  atiM  ifar  «»t 
bird  of  every  couple  of  partridge*  upon  fail  pmind^  h»- 
posing  that  iherivalry  of  many  male*  interrupied  tbebraJ: 
be  used  lo  say.  that  though  he  had  widowed  ihe  saoM  an 
several  times,  yet  he  found  she  wa.«  atiU  p(ovidid*4ki 
fresh  paramour  that  did  not  lake  her  away  Ithb  bcf  bsasc 
The  same  delightful  author  slate*  that  he  knew  a  lotcr  rf 
setting,  an  old  sportsman,  who  had  often  told  bia  thai  ssaa 
after  harvest  be  had  frcqueully  taken  amall  ooi^s  at  fti- 
tridges,  consibling  of  cock  birds  alone,  which  bt  plwwiih 
used  to  callold  bachelors.  It  thus  appeal*  that  tlv  B^itR 
of  males  much  exceeds  that  of  Ihe  femalei:  ibemalry  be- 
tween tbe  amorous  combalanU  in  the  a)^iB(— aal  lh«w 
battles  are  long  and  bloody — would  accm  ta  ha  the  wl 
provision  to  secure  llie  strongest  malea  for  Ihe  caBiinBania 
of  tlie  species.  They  roost  on  the  ground  logclher.  teatnii* 
in  large  fields,  far  from  hedges  or  eoverta,  fcelakh,  u 
While  observes,  to  secure  themaelvea  hm  poUeWi'wJ 
stoats.     There  are  accidental  pied  or  vhitiih  tahatWi 
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Tlic  above  furm  has  been  separated  from  Ihaolte^ 
tridges,  Pei-dij-  Grtrea,  Brisn.,  Ptrdijr  nbra,  Pw*x  n- 
Iroio,  &c.,  by  tbe  Ptiiice  of  Musignaoo.  Tbe  fiitfrfltaa. 
{Pfrdix  luxalilit  of  Meier,  La  BartavelUi  ia  mort  ■ikifc'i 
(he  iriplA  (Perdi\)  of  Aristotle.  All  tbaae.  «bich  m  1» 
ropcan,  as  well  as  I^rdix  Chuhar  from  Ihe  Himalaia  W«- 
laniB,  have  a  rudimentary  blunt  spur  on  Ibc  lan^  atak 
with  their  general  plumage  and  red  legs  and  biII,HMh 
justify  Ihe  Prince's  peparaiion. 

Tlie  Greek  Hirlridge  inhabit*  the  Alpa,  tbe  T 
lerland,  Italy,  Turkey,  and   the   ArchipelaiD. 
Irotii  (the  Harbary  Partridgei  ia  common  on  ■ 

the  African  coast  and  in  llie  soiilhern  fftrtimfc  —  ■       a 
eRpccially  (hose  which  are  washed  b;  tbe 
Si>a.     In  the  mountainous  partsnf  Spain,  nnii        i^ 
of  klajorca  ami   Minorca,  Sardinia,  C^t>:>^ 
Sicily,  it  is  abundant ;   but  it  ia  tarn  v—,  _ 

known  in  the  north  of  Europe.     Pa  „t^ 

Red-legged  or  Gurrnte^  Rirlridge,  w  abiiiiu  r.^ 

and  Ilalv.  rare  in  Swiiierland,  and  itiU  nnt  »  » 
and  Holland.     Mr.  Gould  observe*  that  it  •■  t  ■ 

European  continent  and  tho  islands  nrCumu 

bul  M.  Tcmminck  {Manuel,  part  iv.)  atalea  i      .  ^  . 
in  Japan,  where   it  was  observed  by  Dr.  ^  ^Im 

M.  Biirgcf,  identical  in  form  and  cotonr 
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has  been  iiilroduocil  into  our  preserves,  and  is  nov  rather 

pleiilil'iil  in  some  parts,  especially  in  Suffolk.  But  ire  doubt 
ubellier  Ihose  wlio  bavu  inlroduceJ  it  have  much  reason  to 
be  |)lc;i!ie<l  M'ltb  the  imiio  rial  ion.  They  persecute  olmoat  to 
exleiminaliuu  the  Common  Partridge  ISiama  cinerea),  a 
raucli  bctier  bird,  whether  regard  bo  had  to  lUc  sports  of 
the  fiolil  or  tbc  plensures  of  the  table.  They  are  most  de- 
lerniiuL-d  lunuers,  and  few  birds  are  more  calculated  to  in- 
jure tlio  behaviour  of  a  well-bred  and  well-broken  pointer 
or  setter  tban  tlie  Red-legged  Partridge;  if  anything  can 
make  him  puzzle,  that  partridge  will.  Though  the  Hcsh  is 
not  so  juicy  a^  that  of  the  Common  Partridge,  a  well  fed 
plump  vouug  red-legged  partridge,  apbt  down  the  back  and 
biuiled  n|ion  a  gouil  clear  Are,  is  not  bad  eating,  It  in  pro- 
bably the  Perdix  of  Uie  antient  Italians.  Martial  (xiii.  76). 
in  allusmn  to  the  insane  epicurism  of  the  Romans,  4bicb 
sectns  10  have  valued  price  more  than  flavour,  says 

Fran  col  inus.  (Briss.) 
Generic  Cluiracter. — Bill  stout,  moderate  in  size,  convex 
abdvc.  and  slightly  curved  downwards  at  the  tip.  NotlriU 
basal,  lateral,  partially  closed  by  a  naked  over-archinR  mem- 
brane, T.ul  of  twelve  featbers,  rauderote,  sligiitly  rounded. 
Feel  naked,  four-toed,  tarsi  of  the  mala  armed  with  strong 
blunt  spurs. 

Tills  is  the  genus  Plemistes  of  Wagler,  and  Chatopua  of 
S^niuson. 

Tbc  ruilimenlary  spurs  of  the  Red-legged  Partridget  bc- 
cuiue  in  the  Francnlins  well  developed. 

GKogruphical  Diitribution  1^  the  Genus. — The  old  conti- 
nent uml  its  islands.  The  form  occurs  in  Europe,  Atia, 
□nd  .'Vt'rira.  The  Francolins  are  forest  birds,  perch  on  trees, 
and  Will  on  seeds,  bulbs,  &c. 

EuHOPHAS  Fbancolis. 

Tlie  Eurnjn'aii  Fianeolin.  Le  Prtmcolia  d  coliier  toux  at 

llif   Frencb.   Francoliito  of  the  Italians,  R-aticoiintu  vul- 

Siiri.i,  is  a  line  and  liandsoma  bird ;  and  the  plumage  of  the 

adult  male  is  rjcb. 

Ml*.  Gould,  who  has  g'ven  beautiful  figures  of  the  male 
and  female,  of  Ibe  natural  size,  in  his '  Birds  orEurope,'  says, 
'  In  tlio  bird  before  us  we  trace,  or  fancy  we  can  trace,  one 
of  those  unions  through  which  the  splendid -coloured  Phea- 
sants of  ibe  East  nre  united  to  the  sober- coloured  Quails 
and  Partridges  uf  the  European  continent,  its  form  and 
habits  cannectin:r  jt  with  the  latler,  while  its  colouring 
minircsls  a  relationship  to  the  beautiful  Oriental  ^nus 
Tragnpa/i.  The  near  relationship  which  we  fancy  exists 
between  Ibe  genera  Franenlinu»  and  Tragopan  consists  in 
their  general  style  of  colouring,  in  their  short  spun,  and  in 
the  coiifortnalion  of  the  beak.  Another  section  of  the  senua 
Franoliiiuf,  peculiar  to  Africa,  exhibits  also  a  form  differ- 
ing from  these  in  the  structure  of  the  beak.  Id  which  par- 
licuhtr,  as  well  as  in  the  uses  lo  which  it  is  applied  in  ob- 
taining food,  it  assimdales  to  the  Oriental  genus  fopAo- 
p/ioriis ;  slill  between  these  groups  we  may  yet  expect  to 
Gnd  nlhors,  harmonising;  with  each  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
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perchea  on  trees,  and  feeds,  like  the  Common  Partrideas 

twliich,  OS  Mr.  Gould  observes,  it  resembles  in  the 
form  of  the  bill),  on  insects,  seeds,  &c.,  but  not  on  bulbs, 
like  others  of  the  genus.  M,  Teniminck,  in  the  lately  pub- 
lished part  of  bis  '  Manuel'  (the  fourih),  mentions  myrtle- 
berries  and  the  tender  tops  of  herbs  among  its  food. '  No- 
thing particular  seems  to  be  known  about  its  nest,  &c. 

Localities. — This  species  is  widely  distributed.  M.  Tem- 
minck,  in  the  second  part  of  bis  '  Manuel'  (IS'JD)  slates  that 
it  inhabits  Ibe  most  sou Ihom  parts  of  Europe,  Sicilv,  Malta, 
Sardinia,  ihe  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  Turkey.  The  species  is  the  same,  he  adds, 
throughout  Asia  and  in  the  north  of  Africa,  its  haunts  being 
marshes  and  prairies. 

Mr.  Gould  says  that  in  Europe  its  habitat  appears  to  be 
exclusively  confined  to  the  southern  regions,  as  Sicily, 
Malta,  and  the  Neapolitan  tenitories.  but  it  is  also  found, 
he  adds,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  over  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Asiatic  continent.  He  bad  received  it  in  collections 
Tram  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  M.  Tcmminck,  in  the 
fourth  part  of  his  'Manuel'  (1840),  remarks  that  it  is  not 
found  in  Sardinia  nor  in  Ihe  kingdom  of  Naples,  thai  it  U 
still  abundant  in  the  humid  spots  between  Caliagirane  and 
Terranova,  hut  almost  entirely  annihilated  elsewhere.  In- 
dividuals from  Bengal  and  Persia  difier  in  nothing,  he  adds, 
from  those  of  Europe. 

Utility  to  Man.— The  flesh  of  this  species  is  highly 
esteemed,  pailicularly  in  India. 

Asiatic  Fbancolins. 

The  Francolinu*  fimlicerianus.  Perdix  thnjiceriana  of 
Latham.  Femiginoua  and  Grey  Fmneotin,  appears  to  bs 
conRnedlo  Asia. 

This  species,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes,  is  the  Teelurot 
the  Mahratlas,  and  is  called  a  partridge  in  the  Dukhun 
(Deccan),  where  it  is  Ihe  most  common  of  birds,  frequenting 
gardens  and 'cultivated  lands.  Tbe  Colonel  describes  (he 
irides  as  intense  red  brown,  and  its  length,  inclusive  of  the 
tail  (which  is  three  inches  and  siK-lenths)  as  fourteen  inches. 
He  stales  that  it  is  nut  met  with  in  Ihe  Ghauts,  unless 
in  well  cultivated  valleys,  and  not  at  all  on  tbe  mountains. 
It  roosts  on  trees,  in  which  situation  Ihe  Colonel,  on  more 
than  one  occ&sion,  shot  them  during  IIk  day  time  ;  but  this 
was  a  rare  occurrence.    (Zool.  Proc.,  1832.1 


Wo  select  Mr.  Gould's  description  as  being  very  accurate. 
In  tbc  male,  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  tbe  head  are  black, 
with  a  margin  of  yellowish  brown  ;  ear-coverta  while  ;  circle 
round  tlie  eyes,  lower  part  of  tbe  cheeks,  sides  of  the  head 
anil  throat  of  a  deep  black,  below  which  a  broad  chestnut 
collar  c\lend*  round  Ibe  neck;  wings  and  back  yellowish 
brown,  each  fealher  having  a  dark  reddish-brown  centre, 
excc-pt  those  of  the  quills,  which  are  barred  with  this  colour; 
rump  and  tail-coveits  white,  barred  with  black,  as  are  also 
the  middle  tail-fcalliors,  the  outer  ones  being  entirely  black; 
breast  and  lower  parts  black  ;  sides  blotched  with  black  and 
-wbilo;  thijibs  brownish,  barred  with  black;  under  tail- 
coverts  chestnut ;  beak  black;  legs  reddish  tlesb-colour;  tarsi 

In  the  female  the  general  ground-colour  of  the  plumage 
is  ycllonish  brown,  darker  on  the  cheeks  and  qui  11- feathers, 
and  bei'oraing  paler  on  the  under  parts ;  the  feathers  of  the 
back  and  wings  are  marked  as  in  the  male ;  the  breast  and 
under  surface  irregularly  crossed  with  barb-sbaped  marks 
of  bark  hi'own  ;  the  rump  and  lail-coverts  barred  alternately 
with  broad  marks  of  obscure  brown  and  narrow  lines  of 
white;  under  lail-coverts  chestnut;  beak  brownish;  legs 
reddish;  tarsi  unarmed.     {Birds  (^  Europe.) 

Habits,  Food,  ^.— This  Francolin  haunts  humid  plaeei, 


AnotheTFrancolin,FrancoA'nu*«pii(fic«u«,measurin]!Wiih 
the  tail  (which  is  five  inches)  fourteen  inches  and  seven- 
tenths,  is  very  common  in  the  thick  brushwood  of  the 
Ghauts.  Colonel  Sykes  had  both  sexes  alive  in  his  posses- 
sion for  some  time,  and  has  no  doubt  that  they  might  bo 
successfully  introduced  into  Europe.  He  describes  them  as 
excellent  eating,  and  says  that  they  rarely  take  wing  or 
perch.  The  male  has  a  harsh  trisyllabic  call,  Kok-kut-ree, 
whence  the  Mahrattan  name  iKaku-tree).  The  female  in 
confinement  uttered  little  notes,  like  the  twittering  of  a 
chickeD.    A  male  in  Colonel  Sykes's  collection  bad  tbreo 


Africa  sti'iiis  tu  bu  llii:  UhmLi 
coliii.  Dr.  Siiiiih  tiui  Ilgui\-<1  Tui 
work*  iiHW  in  luiiiru  oFimblualiuii. 

We  lUiluct  Fraiiiiiliiiiu  pitnatat  a*  an  cxaDipk- 
ZVkti^iwm.— UjnnT  Kurfiicc  of  ilio  litail  ruirty  grey, 
cluuilwl  wilh  tiTDHu ;  liuck  aii'l  biilus  iif  ilic  nuck,  togeLliLT 
with  ibu  iiiii-nicunulars,  iutuniiodiale  butwueo  brownisib 
oianipiaiiil  rc(l(liKhDruHii,llK.-fualliLTSiiribi!  former  broaiUy 
mar^inod  witb  wliju-.  aiid  ibusu  of  lliu  Imiur  marked  uach 
wilb  n  bniud  wbiluslripi:;ili)ii};  tboreiilrc;  jiikorae  ihestripc 
i(  divided  lniLKilurlinally  by  u  imrruiv  blut'k  lino,  in  other»  it 
istuaririnud  cjii  each  tiilu  by  a  brnwnith  *trujc;  back  and 
up^-r  loil-cui-LTlii  vclluwiib  t^rc-y  ;  the  furincr  faiiUlf  clouded 
with  bruan,  lUu  ialli.'r  ilulicalely  inuttlud  with  very  fine 
trauKveric  lineiiuf  thu  name  i-uiuiir;  Kliuuldvn  liair  brown, 
tuveral  uflho  leather*  bnmdly  eflgml  wilh  reddinh  brown, 
and  all  marked  wilb  a  while  ulripe  in  ihu  course  of 
tha  khafi* ;  primary  iiuill-eoveri:!  and  primary  and  mc- 
eoudar)-  ^uill-fealluir*  cbuculale  bmwn,  will)  yetlewiih 
wliile  ihatls;  ibc  outer  \aiieii  uf  the  pritnarie*  luwardH 
llieir  baM)»  margined  wilh  ]ialo  lieinia  yellow,  or  lii[ht 
roddi>ti  bniun,  unil  llinsu  of  the  seeondarivSt  tbrough- 
uut  tlieir  wbute  leii^ttli,  wilb  ubilu;  over  caidi  eye  a 
while  htri]>e,  whii-li  leruiinato*  ut  Ihe  iiaiH;  of  ibo  iicek, 
and  benealb  the  oje  nuolber,  which  end*  bufnru  Ihe  ear- 
ciivctIh;  IhcHe  stripci  in  front  uf  the  eve  arc  separated 
from  cavh  ut)ier  by  a  durk-bruwn  blotch;  chin,  Ihroai, 
and  clieekt 'white,  iho  two  latter  delicately  s|Mlted  with 
pile  rvldiib  tiraii-ie;  ihe  breist  ami  bellv  creum-yelluw,  the 
former  marked  wilb  large  nin-»hnpud,  dnrk  reddish -brown 
bpuiN,  and  the  latter  elot«1y  barred  wilb  delieals  nndulated 
brown  linen ;  vent  and  under  tail-covurl*  [talc  ochry  yellow, 
sparingU  liacrkd  wilh  tvs,-i-x'  bniwn  lineit;  two  central  tail- 
feaihcj's  \\^\\\  rudilish  bivwii,  t'luiely  rautlled  with  duUcate 
uuveil  Uruwii  baii>;  tlw  relDailitng  leatlwra  dark  umber- 
bn>wn.  e\(-i.-|'t  the  uutur  vunes  tiiwariU  the  iguilb,  nbich  are 
rcildish  bniwn,  freckled  wilh  indintini't  line*  of  a  darker 
■luule;  bill  dark  Imr n- coloured )  eye*  reddish  bronn;  larii 
and  \iMi  pale  Dtilch  orange ;  claws  and  i^puri  pale  Wu' 
voknir.     I..ent:th,  frjin  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail,  thirteen 


,  frjiu  i.oint 
(Rinii\..) 
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tome  Franeolin  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifankwa  riTer.v'an 
flows  in  a  norlb-eaktcrly  direction  from  Kuriehane.  'b 
Uiowcd,'  Bay*  Dr.  Smith,  *  but  little  diipokitiun  tu  mon  \t 
the  jungle,  though  «bcn  disturbed  in  mora  open  luraltLt^ 
which  it  by  choice  frcjuenla  while  feedinjT,  it,  IiLb  Amr> 
Una*  Naliil'-iiii»,  sceki  cont^alment  ia  ine  boium  af  '^ 
thickcta.  Early  in  the  morning  ipcrttocni  were  clntrrtia 
moderate  abundance  opon  the  open  grassy  ploU  which  ot- 
curreil  intcr^ccling  the  wooded  regiom  that  nkiriad  kxk 
sides  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  appeared  to  tai  ibtv 
food  in  plenty,  wliicb  waa  found  to  consist  of  smill  bslbua 
roots,  scedH,  insects  Sec.  To  the  same  locabtie*  ibnc  feu4 
were  alao  observed  to  mort  towards  evening;  but  oi  tta 

Kriod  they  »uro  less  readily  discovered,  owuie  ta  tba 
ini;  commonly  more  silent  at  that  time.  Dunsf  tbt 
middle  of  tho  day  they  were  rarely  obaefred,  and  from  «iai 
was  ai^^crtaiued  there  were  grounds  fur  belienog  tbfr  »- 
pmu  while  tbo  sun  is  warm,  and  that  while  enjuTinc  rM 
they  arc  generally  perched  upon  d«arf  trcn  or  ihrut^  a> 
doubt  to  tie  the  more  secure  from  the  Iceth  of  the  nunnoa 
predatory  quadrupeds  wliich  aro  constantly  iniersis;  i^ 
woods  in  qucBt  of  prey.' 

Franco/viw  Strarmiinii  of  the  same  antfaor,  with  i» 
naketl  throat,  wrinkled  space  round  the  tn,  tad  mn 
•ombre  plumage,  seems  to  be  a  step  towaiA  saar  oike: 
rasorial  forms,  and  to  differ  so  much  from  ill  « 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  justify  separation. 


(Briaa.> 


Ijintlifii.  ll.ihiti.  y.,„l,  \::—\\w  i.s|„.dili.in  under  the 
diiecliou  ol  Dr.  Sniiili  :.iiw  ilu-  lii.i  .i.o-mi.n.  „r  lUis  hund- 

•■lll.i-li..liuu,..fll„/ ..|.,..j  i^Sj.iil.  Ainr  I,' 


\Vc  now  return  to  the  Partridge-like  (SUrna)  plaawt 
and  bearing  and  the  spurlcss  tegs  of  thg  snalkr  Aridk'^ 
^x<rnaculaily  known  as  QuaiU. 

(li-nerie  Character.— Bill  naked  at  ibo  base,  tlreds, 
riinvex  above,  curved  towards  the  end ;  no  red  etr-b«r>. 
T-ir.uv  snurless.    T. 


El'Bopean  QiTAiL. 

Exaimilc,  Culurnix  daclyliionaiu,  Ifayer  iTtlrao  C^ 
turiiijr,  Linn. ;  Ptrdix  Colurnix,  Latfaam.)L 

This  Well  known  bird,  a  description  of  wliich  would  U 
superlluous,  seem*  to  be  the  Onyx  l^iprvOot  Amailciba 
nientiuns  the  bird  repeatedly  in  such  lenns  as  to  ils  ksk« 
and  mi(;rati»u  as  to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  OQ  the  poni; 
and  [ho  Cnlurnix  of  the  sntient  Italians.  It  k  the  Qaw^ 
of  the  modern  Italians;  Caille  of  the  French;  tt'Sm  ■( 
the  Gcrmaiik:  Snfliar  and  Rhine  of  the  anlieol  Br«^i 
and  (iu-iil  of  tho  modt^tn  British ;  LohaX  aitd  Lok*  U  Ik 
Mali  rat  I  as. 

Ge^graphiotl  Drflribuiion.—Tbe  Quafl  U  mt  wiUf 
■litlributed.  ■  No  individual  of  tbc  GalliDaccmii  oi^,'  Mil 
Mr.  G.iuld, '  enjoys  m  wide  a  range  in  the  Old  WoiU  m  ik 
Commi.H  Quiiil ;  it  is  abundant  in  North  Africa,  Do*t  H-li 
of  India,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  China;  while  the  "hi  J 
the  wuihcni  |)ortions  uf  Siberia,  and  cTen  couatii  ■ 
Europe  except  iho^e  approximating  to  the  polar  eiitii.  ■* 
visited  by  it  annually,  or  adopted  far  a  pemaneat  AA. 
A  considerable  number  are  stationary  in  the  souibo*  W- 
liotis  of  Europe,  such  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  PVxtDfaL  tal 
tlieir  numbers  are  greatly  increased  in  the  spring  far  w  m- 
ci-^sion  of  visitors  Hhirh  vmigrale  tratn  the  paxrbc^  aUiM 
of  Africa  in  search  of  more  abundant  supplies  of  fe4  N< 
a  roii;;eiiiul  breeding- placs.  So  vast  and  countlm  sia  ita 
flocks  which  often  pass  over  to  the  island*  and  EuicfSU 
shores  of  the  Metliterranean.  that  a  muda  of  rh  h  ■'-• 
slaughter  k  iisiislly  put  in  practice  ngaiost  thain.  a  lar-s- 
stiince  which  no  duubt  tends  to  limit  their  ■-— ^■■'- 
increase.' 

The-rt)  miLTalions  have  been  noticed  by  the  eailint  witn 
on  nutnnl  hi-ti.ry.  Thus  Aristo lie  speaks  uf  their  buIubu 
departure  in  ihu  inonlhs  Boedromion  and  M.uuaetn«a 
(Hist.  .In.,  viii.  !■•}.  Belon  speaks  of  flndin4;  ihcm  m  i»« 
iliuri-s  uf  ihe  .Meiliurrancan  iu  spring  and  autumn  al  fc« 
arrival  and  'lepariure. aiiil  ofibeir  Uiiii^  un  buard  bwiM*. 
f.-r  r.|po>e.  Oiue  in  his  pus-agc  Irum  RIumIb  1u  AWwt 
ilria  he  am  ..f  m.iul-  ihai  bad  lieeu  taken  with  cvra  ta- 
ehani;..!  in  th.-ir  ci„ps.  lla.i..l([uist  .-laie.  ib^t  an  ansMC 
ni.iul.or,.riheH!bir.U.„iiiel>,Egvpt  in  the  numb  Dfllsiit 
ripeii-ihcre.  '  they  conceal  lL.mt.;i».- 
i>rn,  bui  the  Egypiians  knuw  axtwiB^  au 
hie\-cs  ia  their  grounds;  and  «faa  *4 


nhen  the  wl«'al 
n  Ihe 
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imagine  a  field  (0  be  full  of  them,  tbey  spread  a  net  OTor 
the  corn  an<l  surround  the  field,  al  the  same  time  making  a 
iiuiie,  by  which  ihc  birds  arc  frightened,  and  endeavouring 
In  ri^e.  arc  fiiught  iti  the  nets  in  great  numbers,  and  make 
a  iiiii^t  ili'licuie  and  agreeable  dish.' 

Dr.  Von  Siebold  an.l  M.  Biirger  mention  a  i-arielyof  this 
Ep-ji'iu!j  as  un  inhabitant  of  Jupan.  M.  Temminck  slates 
{Mii'iucl,  lih  pan)  Ihat  those  individoali  which  he  had  re- 
CL'ivc<l  from  the  lust-named  locality  differed  soorcely  at  all 
fro[n  tho&e  of  Europe  and  Africa.  He  observes  Ibat  the 
spKi'ii;!>  \uni's  III  sixe  and  slalure. 

In  this  country  the  bird  is  not  very  abundant;  and  the 
supply  till'  the  J-onilon  market  tomes  principally  from 
FriiiH  e.  It  arrives  bore  in  spring,  generally  early  in  May, 
am!  di'piirts  in  October.  The  males  come  first,  betray  ihem- 
belvts  bythpir  Ibrice  repEaled  whistle,  and  ore  frequently 
liirtd  iniliiu  rcacli  of  the  fowler  by  the  imitation  of  the 
finnale's  note  on  a  quail-pipe;  sometimes  by  the  voice,  hut 
Ihc  pcrlbrnu'r  must  be  a  perfect  mimic. 

Iliibiln:  I'lutil;  Ri'iwoductinn. — The  ardent  and  pugnacious 
nature  of  ihe!>e  birds  uas  lakeii  advantage  of  by  theantients, 
anil  qiiail-Il^jbling  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Greeks 
anil  Ui>niati>,  as  it  still  is  of  the  Chinese.  Their  food  con- 
bi^ls  of  ^ruin  and  seeds,  insects,  and  slugs  or  worniB.  They 
arc  fiilluiicd  for  the  lableon  hemp-seed  principally.  Pen- 
nant IS  loo  a;eneral  niicn  lie  says  that  the  antienla  never  ate 
iliuMJ  birds,  supposing  them  to  have  been  unwliolesome.  as 
they  were  ^aid  to  feed  on  hellebore.  Flmy  indeed  {Nat. 
Ih'i.,  \.  ^\iii.)  says  they  were  not  eaten  on  account  of  their 
iLtiiing  on  poisimoos  seeds;  and  also  becauEe  they  were 
huliJL'ct  to  Ihc  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness;  but  Ibis  vul- 
^iii'iiin  did  not,  we  suspect,  banish  so  dehcioui  a  bird  from 
the  tables ofllie boiler  informed.  (See  Alhenffius,Z**ipn.,  ix. 
\U:i.;  ibid,  \lviii.;  xi.  cxiv.) 

The  Qiiiiil  is  poly^mous ;  and  Ihe  nest  of  the  female,  if  neat 
it  tu:iy  be  called— for  it  is  little  more  than  a  hole  scratched 
ill  the  grounil,  t^ncrally  in  some  field  of  green  wheat — con- 
liiintt,  in  this  cuuniry,  from  six  lo  Iwelve  or  fourteen  blniah 
loL'kt-tiri.'on  or  oil-green  eggs.  On  the  Continent,  as  many 
as  ci^hii'en  or  Incniy  have  been  found ;  hut  hereiiior  eight 
is  the  iKuul  number  ul  a  bevy,  as  the  brood  is  called:  covey 
is  tlio  Ifriii  a|>]iliL-d  to  a  family  of  partridges. 

Qimih  nve  noted  bv  Hasselquisl  as  having  been  seen  by 
hiin  III  Guhlco.  The  Quail  if  the  Israelites  (Telrao  Irraeli- 
lariini.  l[u>scli].)  was  considered  by  him  to  be  a  new  species 
of  T'jlrn'i  ■  he  found  it  at  Jordan,  and  in  Ihe  wilderness 
near  the  iiiuunlHins  of  Arabia  PetiEca.  Ha sselquist  describes 
it,  in  a  letter  to  Linnceus,  as  much  resembling  the  red  par- 
tridge, but  not  lar^r  than  a  turtle  dove.  '1  expect,'  says 
Hasselquisl,  'ill  a  few  days,  lo  get  a  score  of  them  alive, 
which  were  pruiniscil  nie  by  a  person  at  Jerusalem,  whither 
the  Arabians  carry  many  thousands  to  sell  at  Whitsuntide. 
If  natural  history  can  give  any  information  in  Ihe  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible,  this  bird  is  certainly  the  same  with  the 
Quiiils  of  the  Israelile^,  and  they  alone  would  deser\'e  a 
journey  to  Jurdaii ;  fur  my  part,  I  was  so  pleased  with  ibis 
jisi'overy  us  to  l'ur<^i'l  myself,  and  almost  lust  my  life  before 
I  couUI  iict  one  into  my  possession.'  In  his  list  of  birds 
'een  by  him  in  llie  Holy  Land,  the  Telrao  Itraelitarum  a 
iigaiii  nicnii.med  ns  having  been  met  with  in  the  deserts 
near  the  Dead  Sea.  Liiina>us,  to  whom  Hassetquist's  spe- 
cimens as  well  as  his  observations  were  in  eli  probability 
eominiinicated,  makes  liis  Tetran  Itraeiilarum  a  synonym 
of  his  own  Yelrao  Cutumix,  the  Common  Quail,  and  in 
this  lie  is  followed  by  Gmelin  and  others  generally.  Col. 
Sykes,  who  has  devolcd  much  attention  to  the  Quails  tnd 
li'-mip'idii.  remarks  that  the  facl  of  CotuTTtii-dactyUtonant 
bcinj;  the  only  siiecies  of  quail  that  migrates  in  multitudes 
is  another  reason  for  connecting  it  with  the  bird  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  indeud  he  pronounces  it  lobe  iheidenlical  species 
an  which  Ihe  Isnielile*  fed.  This  is  perhaps  notlheplace 
lo  dis<-uss  such  subjects,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  Rudbei^k  asserted  that  the  living  food  which 
'at  even  came  up  and  covered  the  camp' (i?awi.,»vi.  13)  was 
a  Flyiiiti-Fi'li.  We  dismiss  this  at  once.  Ludolpli,  who 
thouf;ht  that  the  animal  was  a  locust,  is,  at  first  sight,  more 
woiihv  of  aliention;  but  the  word  -\VW  (jAeer, 'flesh') 
{Psiilm  Iwiiii.  'JD  could  hardly  have  been  applied  to  lo- 
custs. Then, accorditiBlo  good  authorities  (Bocharl;  Harris), 
tiiu  IK'hrcw  wi.r<l  in  llrwiui  is  ~iyo  Uelav,  Arabic*  teluxe 
or  seh-iii,  a  qu.iih.  and  the  Septuagint  and  Vulsfate  both 
lead  to  ihei-uiiclusiun  that  it  was  certainly  a  bird,  and  almost 
certainly  a  quail.    See  further  Scheucb/er,  Phyrica  Sacra 
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(vol.  i.,  p.  173),  where  the  Hebrew  is  translated  upon  both 
sides  of  the  page 'colurnis,' as  it  is  at  p.  180:  bul  the  plate 
referred  to.  lab.  clxi.,  represents  Ihe  Israelites  collecting 
locusts,  and  beneath  Ihe  plate  is  printed  'Gxod.  xvi.  13, 
Selavim,  Locustic.'  In  the  very  next  plate  however,  lab. 
clxii.,  represciiiing  many  birds,  we  have  the  same  chapter 
and  verse  quoted,  with  the  following  iranslation:  'Selavira, 
Coturnices,  aliceque.'  Fig.  2  of  that  plate  is  no  bad  repre- 
sentation of  a  quail.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  QuaiU 
formed  the  seasonable  supply;  and,  if  this  ho  admitted,  we 
have,  as  Col.  Sykes  observes,  proof  of  Ihe  perpetuation  of  en 
instinct  (migration)  through  upwards  of  33iiO  years,  the  l^ct 
recorded  having  occurred  1 49 1  years  before  Christ. 

The  song  of  Quads  is  noticed  by  Athenseus  iDeipn.,  ix 
xlviji.,  p.  39'2).  Bechsiein,  among  the  attractive  qualities  of 
the  species,  reckons,  besides  the  beauty  of  its  form  and 
plumage,  the  $'»tg  of  the  bird  as  no  slight  recommendation  to 
the  amateur.  He  states  that  in  the  breeding  season  the  song 
of  the  male  commences  by  softly  repeating  tones  resembling 
'verra,  perra,' followed  by  'pievorie'  uttered  in  a  bold  tone, 
with  the  neck  raised,  the  eyes  ihut,  and  the  head  inchned 
oil  one  side.  These  that  repeat  the  last  syllables  ten  oc 
twelve  times  consecutively  are  the  most  esteemed.  The 
song  of  the  female  only  consists  of  "  vfira,  verra'  'pupa, 
fupu,'  the  two  last  syllables  being  those  by  which  the  male 
and  ihe  female  attract  each  other's  attention.  The  angry 
ci-y  generally  resembles,  according  to  Bechstein,  Ihe  word 
'  guillah  ;'  but  at  other  times  it  is  only  a  purring  murmur. 
iCojie  Birds.) 

Asiatic  Quails. 

Col.  Sykes,  in  his  valuable  paper  '  On  the  Quails  and 
Hemipodii  of  India' (2oo^.  Trans„  vol.  ii.),  in  which  he  stale* 
tliat  bo  found  tbe  tongue  and  the  cteca  of  birds  lo  ha  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  indicating  alfinities  or  dissimilarities 
between  genera,  nolirea  Coturnices  dartylisonang,  texlilis, 
Erylhroryncha,  Argnonda/t,  and  Pentah.  Of  these  wo 
select  Coturnix  Argoondnk,  Ihe  Rock  Quail  of  Dukhun 
iDeccan). 

Col.  Sykes  remarks  that  there  are  so  many  tiifling  varia- 
tions in  the  markings  of  the  plumage  of  tbe  upper  aurface 
of  this  bird,  that  it  is  difficult  to  Bx  ujion  the  exact  type. 
'The  male,'  he  says,  'is  readily  distinguished  by  the  nume- 
rous transverse  narrow  black  liars  upon  tho  breast;  but  the 
young  males  and  tbe  females  want  ihesc  bars,  and  vary  so 
much  in  the  markings  on  the  back,  that  with  those  disposed 
to  manufacture  species  from  plumage  alone,  the  eleven  spe- 
cimens before  me  from  Dukhun  would  furnish  at  least  four 
new  species.'  The  Colonel  however  gives  an  elaborate  and 
description  of  the  sexes  (which  scarcely  differ  in 
'~    '~  which  we  refer  the  reader. 


Cotanh  Argcoodah^    TSyhcs.) 

Food,  Habits,  ^.— Grass- seeds  only  were  found  in  tlio 
■tomachs  of  Col.  Sykes's  specimens.  He  states  that  tbey 
do  not  frequent  cultivated  lands,  but  are  found  all  over  the 
Dukhun  on  the  general  level  of  the  country,  amidst  rocks 
and  low  hushes,  and  that  Ihev  rise  in  coveys  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  or  more,  from  under  lie  feel,  with  slarlling  sudden- 
ness and  bustle,  so  that  the  young  sportsman  is  perplexed  in 
selecting  his  bird.  They  are  gregarious,  and,  as  Col.  Sykes 
inftn,  polygamoua;  for  he  never  saw  them  solitary  or  ia 
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aak*.  Thu  llcsh  i«  I'prfuctlv  wliile.  Col,  Sykes  adtU  that 
thii  i*  tho  species  iis"!  fur  (^uail  flu'hu  by  tiie  nativM,  and 
nut  Colurnix  (Uictijli'nnmtii  or  ('■.  U-xliUt. 

Before  «c  iioticu  the;  threotuwl  Uemijndii.  wc  would  call 
the  reailer's  alleiition  lo  a  gr.Hii)  wliicli  «uii|>lie»,  in  Ainurira, 
the  place  of  the  (J-iails  in  llie  Old  World.  Mr.  Vigors 
iZool.  Proc.,  lh3U,  1831)  enumerated  no  lei»  than  eleven 
»pceie»  (Iwoof  ihcm,  Ortijr nimjvnut  anil  Orl.qfiiiit.tusw). 
■tatini;  at  Ilic  ismo  time  bowerer  his  doubts  whether  both 
might  not  be  iho  fcniolea  or  yiiung  male*  of  the  imjierfucily 
known  species  <  Orl.  Sfni/nnii  and  Orl.  critlalui).  Onlv  two 
1F«I1- ascertained  species  had  been  known  lo  i>riiilbolo(!i><ls  a 
few  years  bark.  Ho  rcTnarke<l  that  four  individuals  of  Or- 
tyx  Virginianut,  0.  Catifnmicas,  0.  ntnreniu.  and  O.  Mon- 
teiuma  had  been  exhibited  in  a  living  slate  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Society.  Specimens  of  tho  former  thrco  were,  whtn 
he  made  his  slalemenl,  alill  alive  ihere,  liaving  braved  the 
•everity  of  the  winter  of  I  *>i'i  without  any  artificial  warmth. 
They  were,  ho  obsurved,  all  natives  of  iho  northern  parts  of 
America ;  and  he  ad-lcd  that  Orlyx  Virgiuianus  had  b"  ' 
in   this   country,  and  had    even    become   naturalised 

Mr.  Vigors  staled  moreover  ihal  Captain  P.  1».  King,  R.N^ 
had  painted  out  to  him,  amongsl  lii>  coUeclion  thch  lately 
broucht  home  from  ihc  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  specinions  of 
a  bii3  which  he  made  no  doubt  was  the  same  as  the  Caille 
iet  hUt  .\faJuuiuri  of  Button,  Hgurcd  in  '  PI.  Enlura."  (222), 
and  which  was  subw-iinenllv  named  Perdix  halklandica  by 
Latham.  This  bird.  Mr.  Vigors  observed,  had  been  added 
lo  the  genus  Orlyx  by  modern  authors,  but  erroneously,  as 
the  siructure  of  iho  wine,  in  which  consists  iho  chiuf  dif- 
ference between  the  Orlyx  of  America  and  the  genus  Co- 
lurnix. or  the  Quails  of  the  Old  World,  asboriates  the  Mi 
Ketlanic  bird  mors  rioselv  with  the  latter  (iroup  ihan  wit 
Iba  birds  of  its  own  continent.  Mr.  Vigors  also  mentioned 
that  the  fonn  which  chamclerises  llie  true  Quails  extends 
to  Australia.  whcruMverul  siiocie*  are  found.  And  leferring 
lo  th«  deviation  in  form  which  ]iarlia]ly  separates  the  South 
American  bird  fnini  ihcalliwl  uroupi  of  llie  same  continent, 
and  ^iniis  it  in  contact  wiih  those  of  Australia,  and  through 
tliem  i^ith  those  of  the  old  continent,  he  dwell  uiwn  iTie 
beautiful  scries  of  gei^rupliical  alGiiily  which  in  this  in- 
stance united  the  luulogy  of  the  soutlnrn  cxireuic  of  the 
New  World  with  thatof  the  nearest  portions  of  lhe>uulhcm 
hemisphere,  in  like  manner  at  the  zoology  of  the  northern 
extreme  is  united  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  oontineali 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  iZuol.  Pnx.,  1(>3U-31.) 
Orlyx.  (Slephens.) 
Gunerie  Charaelfr.—Dill  short,  very  high :  culmen  much 
eltnratcd  ami  cuned,  gonys  thick  and  am-unding ;  noitril* 
targe,  naked.  Tartu*  smooth;  lateral  toes  unequal;  no 
spun.     Tall  rauderale. 

Geonrai'/iiaU  Disirihution  of  Ihe  Gemu.^AaieTict,  onh: 
Example,  Orlyx  Virginianut,  Virginian  or   Maryland 
Quail. 


n  mix  with  tha  poMlIir  la  |1^ 
remain  with  ua  the  wUt  jm. 


ZlMcri/'linn.— This,  the  Quail  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Nc 
Englanil,  tXw  Parlrid^'  of  the  PfnnK>  IvaniaUK.  h.is  tli 
bill  black :  line  over  the  «ve  down  ihc  n<''ck  an'l  whole  chin 
pure  while,  iHiundcil  by  a  desccndini;  baud  of  blm-k,  which 
spreads  bruadly  over  Miothrual;  eye  dark  haiut;  cr 
neck,  anit  iippi-r  part  of  breaiil  rwl  brown ;  sides  of  the  neck 
rputied  uilh  while  and  black  on  a  reddish  bmwn  ground; 
back,  scapulars,  aud  lesser  coverts   red  brown,  intermixed 


with  ash  and  sprinkled  with  black ;  tertiols  cdf«d  witb  id- 
lowisli  while ;  wings  plain  du»ky ;  lower  part  if  the  bras 
and  bcllv  pale  yellowish  while,  beautifully  mvked  wiikit. 
ncrous  curving  spots  or  arro«-heads  of  black;  la^  kh. 
iptinkled  wilh  reddish  brown ;  legs  veiY  pale  ash.  Leark 
nine  inches ;  extent  fourteen  (male).  Tbe  female  dJm  t 
having  the  chin  and  sides  of  tike  bewl  jellowuh  hrwa. 
(Wilson.) 
Loealily ;  Uabil» :  Reproduelioti ;  Ulihty  U>  .V<iifc— TUmb 
lien  that  ihis  well  known  bird  is  a  general  iDUbdaol  of 
North  Ameiirj,  fr^m  tlie  ourthem  ]iart*  of  Canada  wi 
S'ova  Scotia,  lo  the  extremity  «f  the  peninsula  of  Flardi; 
Lnd  that  it  was  seen  in  tho  neighbourhoud  of  tb«  Gr«M 
Osage  village,  in  the  interiur  of  Louiiiana,  The;  an.  ht 
adds,  numerous  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  he  quaws  )V»- 
for  their  introduction  into  the  island  oTJaBBM^abai 
they  throve  greatly,  breeding  twice  in  itw  yrti;  ke  aba 
quotei  (Japlain  Henderson  as  authority  for  tbeir  ahnaiipfr 
near  the  Balizc,  at  ilie  Bay  of  Hondura*;  bat  Ibttt  « 
somolhing  in  iho  style  of  Wilson  that  nakca  it  alaaal  m- 
pardonablc  not  lo  give  his  own  vorda,  and,  in  janiot  la  ihM 
most  graphic  dascribcr  and  the  reader,  wa  aball  pcmt  ka 
to  go  on  with  his  interesting  bislory  of  tbia  bird  la  ha 
way.  '  Tliey  rarely,'  continue*  WiImd,  *  freqaeai  lb  Ca 
and  arc  most  numerous  in  th«  vicinilTof  vaO 
plantalions  where  grain  it  in  plenty,  nef  ho»a»ai  atsa- 
sionally  icck  shelter  in  the  woods,  pcrehiag  mi  tba  bnacan 
or  secreting  among  the  brusb-vood ;  but  tbcf  an  tm^ 
most  usually  in  open  fields,  or  along 
thickets  of  briars.  Where  they  are  not  tea  Bwr 
cuicd  by  the  sportsmen,  they  becoma  almort  faalf 
cated ;  approach  ihe  bam,  particularly  in  wiMer.  and  i 
limes  in  that  severe  scBsc  -•      - 

up  a  tiubsisienre.  They 
and  uflen  suffer  extremely  by  long  hard 
snows.  At  such  times  ibe  arts  of  man  eombJncwilb  tea- 
clemency  of  the  season  for  their  dattruelion.  TotfcciXi^ 
of  the  gun  are  added  others  of  a  mora  iniidiona  kind.  Tnp 
■re  placed  on  almost  evcryplantalion,  in  neb  phMsiaWf 
iro  known  to  frequent.  These  are  foraadaf  Wh«lfc«h 
iplit  sticks,  somewhat  in  the  shapo  iif  aii  iiUiw  i— i  laai 
loguibcr  with  cord,  having  a  amall  hola  «  ibt  tifL  «iib  a 
sliding  lid  to  take  out  Ihe  game  by.  TbHiaiiffecMdbf  iha 
common  figure  4  trig 
leading  to  tlic  placu. 

sometimes  been   taki  __, 

brought  alive  to  market,  and  occaaiooally  baa^  if  If 
sportsmen,  who,  if  the  waaon  be  vmr  aavs^  wm^mm 
preserve  and  feed  them  till  «pnng,  wbcD  ib>y>nk^HH^ 
turned  out  to  their  native  fields  again,  to  b*pattadMkM 
some  future  time  »ecttadum  arlem.  Between  ihaaiMkirf 
August  and  March  great  number*  nf  Ihrsr  birdaaalna^ 
to  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  wlion  they  ai«  nU  Inb  U 
to  IB  cents,  a-piece.' 

'The  quail  begins  to  build  early  in  liwj.    '.       wtm 
made  on  the  ground,  usually  at  the'  bottom  of  a  u 
of  gross  that  shcUcrs  and  coneeala  iL     The 
leaves  and  flnc  dry  grass  in  eonaiderafalti  qb»  ■ 

well  covered  above,  and  an  opsDinit  left  on  en  ■ 

trance.     Tlie  female  lays  from  fifteen  to  t«^.-HB 
of  a  nure  white  witliuut  any  spois.    TIm  tine  oft 
has  been  stated  to  me  by  varioua  pefaons  al  f       r 
when  the  eggs  were  placed  under  the  donaak 
young  leave  Uie  nest  assoonaatbey  arafned  fioa 
and  are  conducted  about  in  search  of  find  bv 
are  guided  by  her  voice,  whieh  at  that  time 
twittering  of  young  chickena,  and  shellan       «|  «  ' 

tho  same  manner  as  those  of  tbe  donek        Ihwi  i 
all  that  secrecy  and  precaution  fbr  their  tr  * 

helplessness  and  great  danger  rcquitv.     .„ 
should  the  lilile  limid  family  be  unexp«        j  ■ 
the  utmost  alarm  and  consternation  instaniiT  Mi 
mother  throws  herself  in  the  path,  flutta 
beating  Ibu  grouiid  with  ber  wings,  a*  if  bK       «,^ 
using  every  artifice  slie  is  maater  of  to  an      ■ 
Iftst  in  pursuit  of  herself,  utiering  at  tbe  e  > 

)<ecu1iar  notes  of  alarm  well  underMoed  bt         *■ 
dive  sci-ara'cly  amongst  tbe  graM,  and  »       _ 
till  the  danger  is  over ;  and  the  parent,  ba 
pursuer  to  a  safe  distance,  returns  byaoti  ■— - 

collect  and   lead  them  oflf.      Tbia  well-l       ,       ^^ 
which  iiinu  lime*  in  ten  is  sucoeMriU.  a  ■ 

feelings  and  judgment  of  tho  bi|^  1        « 


'  'I'liu  cgga  uF  llio  quail  have  been  frequeiitl;  placed  under 
lliedoiuesiic  lien,  and  hatched  andreared  with  equal  success 
as  hci'uivLi;  lliough,  t^enerally  speaking,  Ihe  young  par- 
tndgcs.  being  man:  rustless  and  vagrant,  often  lose  tbeni- 
sulves  and  disupjiear.  The  hen  ought  to  be  a  particular 
iiood  nurse,  nut  at  all  disposed  to  ramble,  in  vhich  cage 
they  are  very  easily  raised.  Tho^c  that  survive  acquire  ail 
the  rauidiai'iryul'cuinnion  chickens;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  pruper  iiie,Lsui'es  were  taken,  and  persevered  in 
for  a  lew  yuars.  they  might  be  completely  domeslicated. 
They  have  boen  often  kept  during  the  first  season,  and 
ihruu^jh  (he  whule  of  the  winter,  but  have  uniformly  de- 
sertcil  ill  Ihe  spring.  Two  young  partridges  that  were 
brought  up  by  a  hen,  when  abandoned  by  her,  associated 
with  the  L'ow^  which  they  regularly  followed  to  the  fields, 
returned  with  thcin  when  they  came  home  in  the  evening, 
Bfouil.by  them  while  they  were  milked,  and  again  accom- 
panied ihom  lu  the  pasture.  These  remained  during  the 
wmtev,  lodging;  in  the  stable,  but  as  soon  as  soring  came 
they  diiappoarcd.  Of  this  fact  I  was  informea  by  a  very 
tespeolabiu  lady,  by  whom  they  wure  particularly  observed.' 

■nil ■  ■ 

myiolf  seen  a  case  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  (liink  it  altogether 
improbable,  (max  the  fact  that  they  ha\e  often  been  known 
to  drop  tlieireggi  in  the  nest  of  the  common  hen,  when  that 
happened  to  be  in  the  fields  or  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
house.  The  two  partridges  above  mentioned  were  raised  in 
this  manner,  and  it  was  particularly  remarked  by  the  lady 
who  gave  me  the  information,  thai  the  hen  sal  for  several 
days  afier  her  own  eggs  were  hatched,  until  the  young 
quails  made  their  appearance.' 

Wilson  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  very  interesting  ex]ieri- 
mont,  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  corainon  hen  were  hatched 
by  a  partridge,  which  taught  her  brood  much  of  the  wild 
habiij  of  her  natural  young.  But  we  must  return  to  our 
bird:  'About  the  beginning  of  September,'  says  Wilson 
in  continuation,  '  the  quaik  being  now  nearly  full  grown, 
and  aisocioted  in  flocks  or  coveys  of  from  four  or  Bve  to 
thirty,  aSiirtl  considerable  ^port  to  the  gunner.  At  this  time 
the  notes  of  the  male  are  most  frequent,  clear,  and  loud. 
His  cummon  call  consists  of  two  notes  with  sometimes  an 
introductory  one,  and  is  similar  to  the  sound  produced  by 
pronouncing  the  words  '  Bob  White.'  This  call  may  be 
easily  imitated  by  whistling,  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird  itself, 
and  bring  it  near.  While  uttering  this  he  is  usually  perched 
on  a  rail  of  the  fence,  or  on  a  low  limb  of  an  apple-tree, 
where  ho  will  sometimes  sit,  repealing  at  short  intervals 
'  Bob  While'  for  half  an  hour  ol  a  time.  When  a  covey  are 
assembled  in  a  thicket  or  corner  of  a  field,  and  about  to  take 
wing,  they  make  a  low  twittering  sound,  not  unlike  that  of 
young  chickens ;  anil  when  the  covey  is  dispersed,  tbey 
are  called  lo^clher  again  by  a  loud  and  frequently  repeated 
note,  pei-uliarly  expressive  of  tenderness  and  anxiety,' 

'  The  food  of  the  partridge  consists  of  grain,  seeds.  In- 
sects, and  berries  of  various  birds.  Buckwheat  and  Indian 
corn  are  particular  favourites.  In  September  and  October 
the  buckwheat  fields  afford  Ihem  an  abundant  supply,  as 
well  as  a  secure  shelter.  They  usually  roost  at  night  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  on  high  ground ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  dung  being  often  found  in  such  places  in 
one  round  heap,  it  is  generally  conjectured  that  they  roost 
in  a  circle  with  (heir  heads  outwards,  each  individual  in  Itm 
position  forming  a  kind  of  guard  to  prevent  surprise.  They 
also  continue  lu  lodj^e  for  several  nights  in  the  same  spot.' 

'The  partridge,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Gallinaceous  order, 
flies  with  a  loud  whirring  sound,  occasioned  by  Ihe  short- 
ness, concavity,  and  rapid  motion  of  its  wings,  and  the  com- 
parative weight  of  its  body.  The  steadiness  of  its  horizon- 
tal flight  however  renders  it  no  difficult  mark  to  the 
•porlsinan,  particularly  when  assisted  by  his  sagacious  poin- 
ter. The  lleah  of  this  bird  is  peculiarly  white,  tender,  and 
delicate,  unequalled  in  these  qualities  by  that  of  any  other 
of  its  genus  in  tht  United  States.' 

Lophoriyx.     (Bonaparte.) 

Separated  by  the  Prince  of  Muslgnano  from  the  other 
Orlyges,  and  diflTering  from  them  in  th«  oroament  of  a 
eurious  crest,  &c. 

P.  C,  No.  1094. 
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Example,  j^Aor/jfj;  Califcirnicm. 

Dttcription.  (Maie,)— Gen erul  colour  of  the  upper  part  of 
body  and  wings  dusky  brown,  becoming  of  a  lead  ur  slaty 
colour  on  the  tail  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  breast,  upon 
which  it  advances  in  the  form  of  a  broad  band.  Fore  part 
of  the  head  mixed  ashy  grey;  hinder  part  blackish  brown. 
Five  or  six  black  feathers,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the 
barbs  of  which  gradually  widen  upwards,  rise  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  are  reflected  backwards  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  two  opposite  sides  nearly  meet  each  other. 
This  crest  stands  erect  for  about  half  of  its  length,  and  the 
remainder  is  curved  gracefully  forwards  over  the  fore  part  of 
the  head.  Plumage  of  the  back  of  the  neck  consisting  of 
numerous  small  triangular  feathers  of  a  slaty  hue  with  a 
narrow  black  margin,  and  for  the  most  part  with  a  whitish 
lip.  Between  these  and  the  throat,  which  Is  of  a  full  black, 
there  is  a  crescent'sliancd  stripe  of  whitish  feathers  ascend- 
ing from  the  frantof  the  neck  and  terminating  on  each  side 
beneath  the  eyes.  A  second  and  smaller  stripe  of  the  same 
hue  passes  on  either  side  of  the  head  from  above  the  eyes 
obliquely  backwards.  Feathers  of  ihe  under  parts  from 
the  breast  downwards  of  a  dull  yellowish  white  with  a  tinge 
of  brown,  broad  and  deeply  margined  with  crescents  of 
dusky  black.  Legs  covered  as  low  as  Ihe  knees  with  feathers 
of  a  rusty  brown.  Feathersof  the  sides  of  the  body  below 
the  wings  rather  long,  and  each  marked  along  the  middle 
with  a  stripe  of  yellowish  white.  Bill  and  legs  dusky.  Siie 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  European  Quail :  length 
from  the  extremity  of  Ihe  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  rounded  tail 
nine  or  ten  inches;  height  to  top  of  cru^t  eight  inches. 

Fema/e,— Ciest  smaller;  no  whitish  crescent  bordering 
the  throat,  which  is  browner  tlian  in  the  male;  general 
hue  of  tho  plumage  fainter  and  the  markingH  less  lively. 
(Bennett.) 

£ocai»/y.— Cal  ifornia. 


Lafluatjx  CaUlbri 


Habit$,  ^.— The  editor  of  the  '  Voyage  of  Iji  Peyrouse 
figured  this  species  in  the  Atlas,  staling  thai  they  were 
plentiful  in  the  low  woods  and  plains  of  California,  where 
they  assembled  in  bands  of  two  or  three  bundled,  and  be- 
came fat  and  well  Havoured.  Mr.  Archibald  Meniies 
brought  home  skins  of  them  from  Vancouver's  voyage. 
Captain  Beechey,  R.N.,  laudalfly  anxious  to  naturalise  so 
elegant  and  delicious  a  bird  in  this  country,  where  they 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  game  preserves,  brought  a 
number  of  living  specimens  with  him  as  he  returned  from 
his  well-executed  voyage  of  discovery.  His  good  intentions 
were  however  frustrated  by  the  death  of  all  the  females  on 
the  passage.  The  males  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  one  of  tliese  lived  in  the 
gardens  for  a  considerable  time.  Should  this  meet  the  eyo 
of  any  one  able  and  wilhng  to  bring  this  beautiful  species  to 
this  coun  try,  we  would  recommend  that  in  Ihe  event  of  both 
sexes  arriving  alive  and  in  Kufficient  numbers,  they  should 
not  be  all  sent  to  the  same  place.  Some  might  be  put  under 
Ihe  care  of  Ihe  head  keeper  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society ;  and  others  distributed  about  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  breeding  and  pi«»rvine  game.  A  skilfVit  game- 
Vot.  XVU— 3  L 
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l(CC|:ur  u'liiilil,  u'L'  iloulit  mil,  !iO>iii  lias'c  a  young  bruuJ  to 
kliixr,  ami  lliat  unrv  <jl)laiiiu'l,  liv  vuulil  iiol  be  luii),'  bvfijru  liu 
wuuld  bcablv  tu  Inmout  llitsu grauvful  IniiU.  u liu!<u  habil* 
ajipL-ur  t<i  Lo  similar  to  iIki^i:  i>f  thu  Qi.jils  mid  autiic  uf  ttio 

IlriiiilHiiliu*.    (Tern  11 1.) 

Gewrie  Character. — Bill  luoJuwli-,  slender,  stcniglit, 
Tery  much  coinpru^cd,  curved  touaiiU  llie  point ;  noitrilt 
laiuJ,  latum!,  liiii>ar,  tilit  loiiiiiludiiially  down  to  abuut  ttiu 
uiiddlu  of  the  bill,  ami  {luriially  iloi^ed  by  a  nuked  mem- 
brane, Tarsut  lun};;  oiilv  tliixe  toes,  all  uf  wliicli  are 
ilirenlcd  furwurds  utid  enliioly  divided.  T,iilfratlt.ra  weak, 
hidden  by  tlic  upjier  caterts.  It'ittgi  luudcratu;  first  quilt 
longest. 

Tliis  is  the  ccnus  Turnix,  Bonn. ;  Triitaefylut,  Latt^p. ; 
and  Ortygin,  111. 

Cengraphical  DUMbuti'in  and  Ilabili  nf  the  Genus.— 
£uropc.  Aaia,  Africa,  Auutvalia,  and  Ui'eaiiia. 

Mr.  Rwaiiisoii  makci  llio  genus  Orlygif  llie  third  of  hii 
family  Tclra'jnidi^.and  placen  it  bclui'en  Oil-intoi<h'irui  anil 
Tetrao,  Mr.  G.  R.  Grtty  elevates  tliu  Turin  into  a  xub- 
fhtnily,  unilur  tlie  name  of  'furnifintj:.  the  first  of  his  family 
Tinamiiiie,  the  betoiid  nii<l  only  oiLlt  subfamily  beini; 
TinamiiKV.  I'lio  TiiMinidre  are  followed  by  ihe  Strut/tia- 
nidif  in  his  arrunt^enient.  Cutoiicl  Syk»,  in  his  [lapcr  Qn 
the  Quail*  ami  lli-mii.iidii  of  India,  ^puukiii(;  of  Hemipodiut 

CfHiLT,  says  that  ils  iiiiiticular  sl>iinaeli  and  prii  port  ion  ally 
g  iiitestiiiDS,  eomparad  wiili  Olit,  would  iirevent  ils  bein); 
placed  ill  that  Kciius  ;  liiil  its  cursorial  habits  and  iho  form 
of  ils  bill  would  justify  ils  disjtlai'cmenl  from  ilic  Trtraii- 
niJre,  and  it  might  romc  in  after  Olit  in  ftrat/iiunida:  The 
fiiod  of  the  genus  ei>iii>Uls  of  iiisecis  and  seeds,  and  ihe  birds 
generally  frei|ueiil  high  herliat'O.  in  ubich  they  run  widi 
Kreal  B|ieoil.  Wu  proceed  tu  give  Asiatic  and  African  ex- 
amples uf  this  gciius. 

Colonel  Sikes.  in  Iiii  papiT  above  alluded  to,  de-icribes 
thrte  sppcies— //.»(.  i.ii^'ii,ij.:  II.  Taiiro->r,  and  //.  iJassa- 
tnirri.  In  the  Ftomacli  at  ihe  first  he  found  Ihe  ruinams  of 
blark  anls,  niiiiule  culuupleniuo  in^ccls,  and  grass-seed* :  the 
fluiih  van  in  hrouii  and  while  lajcrs,  and  lliu  Colonel  stntes 
thai  its  puumiei.ius  <iualilio«  are  (juilc  uiikoott-n  in  Uukliun, 
ond  even  in  Java.  Tliey  were  frequciilly  in  pairs,  hut 
mostly  solitary,  hauiitiu;;  cultivated  lands,  especially  <-hillec 
fields  (fiipf I'njM  amiuum).  Their  flight  ho  deseribcs  as 
lazy  and  short,  ui'r  are  Uiej-  readily  put  on  the  wiii);.  He 
addH  that  tlie  Zoolo;:ieal  Society  has  a  specimen  from 
kladras,  and  that  il  would  op]icar  therefore  li)  have  an  ex- 
tended si'D^rraphicul  ron^  over  Ihe  Eastern  isL-iiids  and 
Ind.a.  ^\■e^!lallp^e^enllynotleeW. 'iu/ffoor  Of  JI.  Dimu- 
inieri,  the  Huttim  Quail  uf  European  sportsmen  in  India, 
he  savs  that  it  alTei'ls  thort  thick  grass  and  lU'liU  of  piilaL-  <;f 
Voliehta  bifl-.rus,  l^tneolu*  Mat:,  and  Errum  Lent.  He 
never  found  the  bird  otlieruise  than  solitary,  and  says  Ihut 
it  is  so  dillicult  to  flush,  that  it  Hot  niirrequeiitly  risu*  fr^>m 
heiu-aih  ihe  fiet:  mid  nhcii  on  the  win),',  i'.s'flight  is  so 
abrupt,  aii<:ulur,  and  slioil,  that  il  is  yeiiiially  down  befoiu 
the  gun  is  well  up  to  ihc  aliouldcr. 


-^^v.'' 
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Example,  llemipadiiii  Taisoor. 

IJi-fcrtiilion.—Choitnut  above ;  feathcn  margiiitd  «.:) 
straw  colour,  and  with  undulated  bonds  of  black;  «^ 
euverls Mraw-colour  banded  with  black;  quilU  br<i>n,U4 
and  throat  while,  breast  banded  with  black  aitd  ■  Lilt,  hL< 
and  vent  dilutu  ferruginous,  irides  paJc  yellov,  bill  bUcL^ 
lA-ngth  of  the  body  iour  iachei  cight-luntbi,  of  the  tiil  <■:■ 
inch  seven  Icnlhi.     (Sykes.) 

Colonel  Sykes  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  thif  tpict 
as  //.  pugnax  in  an  immature  slate :  but  ■ubMOucu'.  «<:- 
vaiions  induce  him  lucnnsidcr  it  as  distinct.  The  mtu^r- 
mums  correspond  closely  with  those  of  H.  pugtitu,  Vj. .;  a 
on  the  whole  test  robust. 

In  Ihe  species  of  Titrnix.oi  Htmipodiu;  iMoOiA  U 
Colonel  Sykes,  the  scses  do  not  appear  Iq  diAr  in  plua^b 

Ante  AN. 

Example,  Hemipodiu*  Lfpurana.  (Smith.) 
Deirh]itio7i :  Ciilimr.  (.Uo/f.)— Abore,  thegriMBd^L^- 
is  intermediate  between  pule  rutbus  and  light  chntoiu:  u 
tlie  upper  surface  of  ihe  head  the  feathera  an  iadutwij 
burred  with  brown;  on  the  neck,  back,  and  ilwuUift 
nearest  to  the  body,  ihey  are  croued  by  numaieBS  tknJc 
black-browu  bars  or  irregular  creacento,  and  hoh  of  Tbr 
shonldcr-coverU  are  besides  delicately  maiginadatfLaL:!. 
The  eyebrows,  sides  of  Ihe  head,  and  a  ata^  Wtam  \ie 
base  of  the  bill  and  nnpc  of  the  neck  natT  vhiie,  tue 
feathers  of  the  two  flnt  finely  tipped  with  bctvc  T'.« 
inner  vanes  uf  the  Kccundary  quill  coverta  pale  rutjiit :  '.'j 
outer  vanes  straw  yellow  inclined  to  while,  and  eich  of  -.tt 
lallur  is  crossed  ohliquely  iiear  ila  point  bj  a  w<U.di.t((^ 
brown  bar,  tlie  inner  exlrcmiiy  of  wbieh  tenninucs  ic  i: 
ueulo  point.  Primary  nuiU  covertu  dark  broan;  l!c  p 
macy  and  seeondary  quill  feathers  greyish  Uuwii,  lU^aw 
vanes  of  the  former  flnelv  cdLi;d  with  a  pale  buf  rjlm 
tlio:ie  of  the  latlcr  broadly  edged  with  cream  yelLx.  ul 
partially  barred  wilh  the  same  colour.  Tail  pd>  ivifui^  nd 
['ros~ed  by  numerous  delicate  waved  brovn  linca-  Ctuaiai 
ihroat  dull  whitv;  the  middle  of  the  fateut  pa:e  Dulia 
orange,  wilh  a  few  minute  brown  dots;  udci  of  ibe  brost 
and  belly  white,  with  a  yellowish  tinge.  taA  f«alhif  arh 
an  arroW' shaped  brown  siiut  near  its  nnl;  ceslneof  ik< 
belly  and  the  ihi^chs  white  ;  vent  and  ute  tail-«ivcrt( 
very  jiale  buff  urauj^e;  bill  and  leg*  |iale  Glae;  cj«t  ^ 
rod  dish -ye  How. 

Form,  Sec,  typical ;  bill  moderately  long  and  tientoi  a 
fjrm  approaehiiiff  Ihat  uf  the  tiuoller  Rails  lAru« 
Viuill.);  tail  rather  oliinguled,  gmiluated,  and  ^otsU. 
wiiijfs,  when  folded,  reach  nearly  to  tht:  commmcrBtBiJ 
the  last  half  of  the  tail ;  tho  firsi,  becond,  and  thjJ  ^tA 
feuthurs  lons;cst  and  nearly  uf  equal  length;  tbcIa.'U.'M 
sli<;hlly  shuitvr  llian  tlie  longest  quill  feathen;  umM^ 
slundur,  in  fi-oiit  coated  with  Iwu  row*  of  iralek,  and bc^Al 
wilh  one  row:  iocs sIiort;dawsslender and  Blighdi n.'i<li 
tlie  lhi;^hs  elowly  cuicredirilh  fualhcra  to  ihe  kasefi^lfc 
Ij:iigth,  IVom  the  [loiut  of  the  bill  to  thu  tip  uf  the  toil,  in 

i'emale.—Thc  crowu  of  the  head  apiringlj  spr mUal  a-'k 
whiiu  dots,  othei'uisc  as  in  the  male ;  the  back  of  ik  bks 
is  pale   t' i n nam ou- brown,   the  feaihers  edged  wilh  «k»^ 
back  a  pale  fawn  colour,  each   feather  crusdeJ  bf  imbii 
black  bars,  and  (^ach  bar  wilh  a  mure  or  leaa  dia^inct  aof*^ 
liri)jcclioii  at  the  sh^ft  of  Ihe  fuaihcr  bulb  befm  u'dk- 
hind,  or  simply  behind ;  tecondary  wing  covrrla  rt'*  bmb- 
VL'llow,  each  with  an  oblong  deep  brown  spot  ua  its  *tf* 
\uiie.  and  a  lurije  irn'gulur  ehestuut  blotch  untbeiasttiM 
cunlinuous  wilh  the  brown  spot.     Primary  and  sMi^*! 
qudl  ti.'athcrs  bruttii,  the  two  outoruiuat  ptituaiM*  bnaS* 
marnii^i'il  with  rreaui-yelluw,  Ihu  rest  uf  the  iirinunnal 
Ihe  Veeoiidurius  delicately  elided  with  palo  riiluui;  tb*  W 
liarii-spalocl.ivlnul  baradititb  bluk.  mud  here  auJ 
VLiii.'jali'd  besides  with  small  and  itiv^ularly  ihaf^ 
i-puiaor  stripes;  tlw  middle  of  the  brcoat  as  .n  iba 
biit  thu  sides,  instead  uf  bein;;  marked  with  aoz uU' 
I.aic  Hum  uf  un  ovate  fi,rm,  and  placed  Ibozitud 
Ihefialhers.     iSinilh.) 

L:culilij.  IIMts.  fU.t/,  ^T.-Only  a  t«t  bw         i 
of  this  <[tiuil.  fd\  s  Dr.  Smith,  were  obtained,  aau       •*  — 
unid  ni'ier  ihe  expedition  had  reached  Ibe  moi  ' 

Liuk^o.    The  grassy  valleys  south-caatuf  KurtKi 
the  only  localities  in  which  they  vera  diaeomi     >»■» 
then  ihi'v  upiiearcd  lo  be  but  thinly  tcalterad.  fa 
sinjjleiudivid  "'  —  -•!--  -      ^  - 


viaual  was  iicldom  fijuni 
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pl.ipp.  When  (lie  birds  were  disturbed,  they  mUotn  flew 
fnr  lierme  ihcy  sliglilcil,  upon  which  it  nould  teetn  th  ' 
tliey  coniinut'ii  their  relreat,  for  none  of  Ihose  flushed 
scrunil  time  wove  ever  found  nenrlho  situations  where  they 
Iiad  been  innrked  dovn.  Tlie  food  consisli  of  seeds  and 
Binnll  infpcif,  wiih  «!iifh  the  birds  swallow  a  conaiderabti 
quatility  of  fine  gravel. 


t  Fort  Pitt.  CliaUiara,  Ihere  _._  .... 
hiiiIl'  iinil  ftiualu  of  an  Indian  species  of  Heoiiisodiut  very 
:li>-i.ly  rficiublins  tliu  Ductnr's  Hemipndiua  Lepurana. 
riifv  dill'er  Ii.iuuver,  he  observes,  in  so  many  minor  points, 
Ihul  he  feels  disposeil  to  retjord  Ihem  as  belonging  to  a  dis- 
hiift  sp.i'iu*.  Ill  ihe  ratalogno  of  the  Fort  Pitt  collection, 
Or.  Siiiil!i  has  named  this  Asiatic  species  Hemifiodiut 
Si/I:-'"!.  ill  lioii.ini  «T  (J'd.  Svkes,  who,  he  justly  slates,  has 
jd.l,jil  ■:>  iiiiifb  10  our  Uuiiwli^dse  of  the  zoology  of  India. 
J/',.-:-n-!i',„.i  of  lh<'  y.n-dogy  .,/  South  .-l/rica.) 

lit'lliru  no  unit  Ihis  skctoh  of  the  Parlridjios  nnd  Quails, 
Bc  iiui^i  niiiiCL'  two  forms  ivhirli  parlicularly  derannd  atton- 
,ion  ^1-  leailiiis  to  other  tv|)et.  Tiie  (irst  of  these,  the  San- 
^uiiie  l\ir!iid!;p,  1'rrJi.T  rriimlii  (Pt.  I'ot..  33i),  api'ears  to 
ju:ir  ihn  fi.ll.nviuK  teiiunc  names:  UhasinU,  Waglor, 
Pl'ri,-;,.li',ruf.  J.  E.  Gray,  and  Plilni^kus.  Sw.  It  is  de- 
,<-iibod  imi  |)hiM>-aiit  in  'l,inn.  Trans.,'  vol.  xiii,,  and  may 
■JO  I'uii-idnvd  as  uiiitinif  llie  Partridges  with  the  P/ieatanlt 
mil  liio  /'■/.■//iVc/r'.iM,  likeiiie  Intterof  which,  it  hasoilen 
muri>  lliaEi  uiw  lipur  ii|Kin  llie  tarsi.  The  plumage  of  this 
:)ird,  11  bull  i^  a  naUvu  of  Nepaul,  is  brilliant,  and  the  fta- 
:hers  of  ibi>  bi-ad  Hud  ncrk  arc  elongared. 

The  ['ri-i/i.r  Lfrira  described  by  Mr,  Hodgson  {Zool. 
Pim:,  1^3,1)  inhabits,  accordiiv^  lo  that  gentleman,  the 
loi'thcrn  rc<;iiin  uf  Nepaul,  and  forms  by  its  half-plumed 
:ar^i  a  sort  of  link  between  llie  Partridssea  and  the  Groute, 
he  latter  of  which  it  resembles  in  its  habits.  It  is  found 
'lo.-i>  to  tl.L'  permanent  anows,  amont;  rocks  and  low  hrush- 
.vood.  fecdiug  upon  urnniatic  biids,  leaves,  and  small  insects, 
riie  i>luina,^o  is  black,  lincutcd  transversely  wilh  while  and 
-hv^tiiut :  the  lireail  is  brown.  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks  thai 
.lie  jjrcat  c^mi-aralive  expanse  of  the  wing,  the  diminution 
)f  1^-  rounded  f>>rm  bv  Ihe  second  quill  feather  being  Ihe 
onj;<-sl.  Ihe  iucn-a:'C'r length  and  strength  of  Ihe  lad,  and 
.be  t\iPJH  uf  llie  f.atlioring  of  the  tarsi,  arc  very  reraark- 
ibic    cliaruclcrs,   which  give  to  this   species  n  strong  in- 

l'K*lU>lC!'iN.K.    [PERincins.] 
I'KKDIX  (Ornithologv).    [Pkrdicids.] 
PKltDlX    (Concholoiy),   De  Montfort's  name  for   the 
'\irrrit/i^e  Tuns  (ex.  Daliiim  Perdix  of  authorsX    (Euro- 

Jf^STOM  \T  \,  VLll.  \\-,  p.    IJC] 

I'KKlJll.  MOUNT.    [PvRESEBS.] 
I'KltKlO!',     [(.r.meO 
VKKK.NNinKANUlilATA.    [AMPnmiA;  Axolotl; 
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for  forty  years  sole  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  V.  an'l 
Philip  II.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  he  used  to 
assist  in  his  administrative  duties,  Antonio  «as  aptnmled 
by  Philip  to  succeed  him  in  Ihnt  charge.  At  first  the  con- 
fidence which  his  sovereign  placed  in  him.  and  the  favours 
lavished  upon  him  seem  to  have  been  unbounded,  but  he 
soon  experienced  the  inconstancy  of  royal  favour.  John  of 
Austria,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ohailes  V.,  elated  with  his 
victories  over  the  revolted  Moors  of  Granada  [Mohiscoes], 
and  still  more  by  the  glonous  viclory  of  Lepanto  (1571), 
could  not  rest  eonlenled  with  the  second  place  in  the  king- 
dom, and  nothing  short  of  a  throne  would  satisfy  his  am- 
bition. At  first  ho  solicited  his  brother  to  grant  him  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish  thrown. 
A  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  sworn  enemyof 
Spain,  was  also  seriously  contemplated,  and  negotiations 
were  carried  on  to  that  cITect  by  his  secret  agents.  It  has 
even  been  surmised  that  he  meditated  nt  one  time  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  of  Flanders.  The  soul  of 
these  inlrisues  as  well  as  tho  promoter  of  John's  ambitious 
desiffns  was  his  scerelnry,  Junn  de  Escovedo.  notnith- 
slandinif  he  had  been  appointed  to  that  oHico  by  Philip  for 
ihc  express  purpose  of  counleracling  Ihcm.  No  sooner 
therefore  had  Escovcdo  arriied  at  court  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  his  master's  views,  than  Philip,  who  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  whole  intrigue,  decided  upi>n  bis  ruin ; 
but  unwilling,  from  motives  of  state,  lo  try  him  by  the  com- 
mon forms  of  law,  he  conimilled  to  Perez  the  execution  of 
his  wishes.  Aceordingly,  and  in  compliance  with  Philip's 
orders,  Perez  hired  some  ai'sB.ssins.  who  murdered  Escovcdo 
in  March,  l!i7fi.  A  few  months  afler  the  perpetration  of 
this  crime.  Philip  ordered  Perei  to  be  arrested  at  Ihe  same 
time  with  Dona  Ana  de  Meniloza,  princess  of  Eloli.  the 
supposed  object  of  ibe  king's  alTcction :  in  all  apjiearance  to 
yiold  to  ihe  solieilalions  of  Eicovedo's  relatives,  and  the 
threats  of  John  of  Austria,  but  in  reality  from  olher  molives, 
which,  though  we  may  guess  at  them,  are  far  from  being 
satisfactorily  known.  In  hxi  R/'lacianes,  published  several 
years  aficr  the  tragedy.  Perez  treated  al  lengtli  of  all  these 
events,  but  such  was  his  dread  of  Philip  that  he  always 
expresses  himself  in  very  ambiguous  and  oiiigmatic  terms, 
and  ihe  whole  transaction  remains  wrapped  up  in  mystery. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Perez  was  imprudent 
enough  to  communicaio  hi*  secret  to  the  princess,  whom  he 
used  to  visit  wilhont  the  knowledge  of  his  master,  and  to 
hint  at  the  king's  implicaiion  in  the  muider  uf  Escovcdo; 
'  -!  others  that'  Piiilip  was  an  unsuccessful  suitor  lo  Ihe 
iiiccssand  jealous  uf  Ihe  intimacy  of  Perez  with  her.  Be 
lis  as  it  may,  Perez  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  jusliee, 
pretended  investigation  was  instituted  inlu  his  conduct, 
ond  the  result  was  that  he  was  condemned  lo  two  years' 
imprisonment,  eight  years'  exile  from  court,  and  a  heavy 
flue.  At  first  his  own  house  was  assigned  as  his  place  of 
confinement,  Philip  siill  continuing  to  employ  him  and  to 

Kromise  him  his  protection  and  favour;  but  that  wily  monarch 
aving.  it  is  asserted,  through  threats  and  promises,  obtained 
from  him  what  be  most  wanted,  namely,  all  the  papers  that 
might  prove  his  own  share  in  the  murder,  Perez  was  by 
hisordcrsrcmoved  toaprison,  andsoon  after  put  lo  the  ract 
where  he  confessed  his  parlicipalion  in  Ihe  munler  of  Esco- 
vedo.but  at  the  same  limestaled  that  he  received  the  king's 
orders  to  that  effect.  Perez  would  undoubtedly  have  suffered 
capital  punishment,  had  not  his  wife  Dona  hlaria  de  Coello, 
assisted  by  his  friends,  procured  him  llio  means  of  escaping 
from  his  prison,  and  taking  refuge  in  Aragon.  his  nalivii 
province.  On  arriving  at  Saragossa.  Perel  appealed,  in 
■  UB  of  tho  Aragonese  laws,  to  the  protection  of  the  Juslizia, 
!  insisted  upon  a  fair  and  open  trial ;  but  Philip,  regard- 
I  of  the  authority  of  the  Jusliiia,  of  the  people's  liberties, 
and  his  own  oathi  to  maintoin  Ihem.  commanded  the  raagis. 
trates  of  Calatayud  lo  seize  the  secretary  and  conjinc  htm  in 
the  royal  prison.  At  this  arbitrary  violation  of  their  con- 
stitution Ihe  people  of  Saragossa  rose  in  arms,  and  by  force 
released  the  prisoner.  A  third  and  last  expeilient  was  then 
tried  by  Philip,  As  Perez  was  known  lo  be  in  correspond- 
-  lee  with  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Hetiri  IV.  of  France,  and 
Protestant,  he  was  accused  of  heresy  and  wilclicraft.  and 
lodged  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  The  pairiolio 
Juslizia  protested  against  this  new  infraction  of  Ihc  people's 
privileges,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa,  infuriated  to 
the  last  degree,  invested  the  palace  of  ihu  Inquisiliun  and 
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No  tooner  did  Philip  licar  of  tlic  rcvull,  tliBn  he 
ordered  o  considtroble  arniy  to  Ara^^uii.  The  Sara  [Russians 
row  in  bmii<i  ;  u  lumiilluous  body,  htadud  l)y  Don  Mulin  dc 
Lanuia,  the  Jusiizia,  went  out  tu  met^t  Ihv  royal  troops,  but 
havinf;  hastily  Hdl  nt  their  appruarb,  liio  titirurtunnte  noble- 
man WHi  tiiki-n  pi'isoiier  and  immcdijlely  executed,  ihe  furms 
of  liberty  btinp  lhii«  for  cvor  cxIiiiBuished  in  Arai(on.  In 
the  meanwhile  Perux  mado  bin  escape  into  France,  where 
he  published  (lie  nurrntivi-  of  his  aufTi-riiigs  and  found  pro- 
tection. He  also  visited  Eit^jlaiid,  and  wiis  kindly  received 
hy  Elizabeth's  ininislvrii.  and  other  illustrious  inen  of  the 
lime,  such  as  ihc  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Soiilhaniplon,  Francis 
and  Anthony  Itacon,  &r.,  with  nlinm  he  maintained  a  cur- 
respondeneu  in  Lalin,  He  seems  even  to  have  entertained 
an  idea  of  soing  to  Scotland,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  hia 
lo  James  VI.,  and  another  addressed  tu  him  bv  Thomas  Parry, 
vhich  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Itnlish  Museum 
among  Ihe  Cotton  MSS.,  Calii;uta,  E.  vii.  Doriiif;  Perez's 
stay  in  Franre  several  iiiuiucecssriil  attempts  were  made  by 
Philip  to  have  hint  nsssMiiiated.  ^ttoAc  fjourna/  de  Henry 
IV.,  vol.  it.,  p.  a.'t.T)  Rays  thai  a  Spaniard,  named  Rodriffo 
Mur,  was  executed  at  Paris  in  1  JUli  fur  HIterapting  to  mur- 
der Perez,  and  ihat  tchen  he  was  put  to  the  rni^k,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  was  seiil  by  Jdiaquci,  minister  of  Philip  II. 
Perci  died,  miserably  poor,  at  Paris,  on  the  ,1rd  November, 
inlfi,  and  was  liuncil  in  Ibc  munaslcr;  of  the  Celoslins, 
where  his  tumb,  bcariii!;  a  Lalin  epitaph,  was  utill  to  be 
seen  shortly  befiire  the  Kevulution.  Besidi's  his  Betaeinnes, 
whii'h  appeared  fur  the  Erst  time  at  Paris  in  \y>S,  and  irorc 
nfterwanls  n^prinled  Iherc  in  Hi.!4,  and  at  Geneva  in  1)531, 
ICJJ,  and  ina4.  and  his  Carla*  ij  Aphnrismni,  pulilished  at 
Paris  in  I6li:i  and  in  IGUi,l)e<-iile4  other  siihsLiiuciit  editions 
withuut  date,  Plti>z  is  wiiil  tu  havo  written  a  histury  of 
Philip  II.,  and  siitne  pulitii'al  workn.  There  is  also  a  col- 
leetiun  of  letters  by  him  ndi1ri-JT.ed  to  tlic  Cunnclublc  do 
Montmorency, preserved  in  tlio  roynl  library  at  Paris.  Part 
of  the  former  work  was  lran->Ialed  into  Ki'ench  and  also 
into  Latin,  witli  (hid  title,  liifUlaliones  Impi-rialei,  Amsl., 
16S7. 

(Watson's  P/iilip  II..  vol.  iii. ;  Ferrcras.  RijmrtU  Ilil- 
Inriaf,  vol.  x.,  |iarl  16;  Cabrera,  Ilittoria  lie  I'elipe  II.. 
Mad..  IfilO;  Vanderliammeii.  Ibitoria  ih  Don  Felife  el 
Prudfnie,  Ciranado,   ia4'J;   Nicolas  Antonio,   Bibf.  Xt. 

PE'RGAMOS,  or  PEROAMUM  (nJiiyn/ioc.  IlVrnp)^). 
the  most  imt»)rtnnl  town  in  Mi'sia.  is  first  mcntiuiied  in 
Xcnoplion's  '  .Anabasis'  (vii.  8,  *'.  8).  It  was  strongly  foili- 
lied  by  nature  iinil  art,  and  was  chosen  by  Lysimactius  as  the 
most  serutc  place  in  his  dominions  fur  deiMisitintr  his  trea- 
sures, lie  ronimitled  the  charge  of  them  tu  Philctterus,  a 
iialive  of  tlw  small  town  nt  Teium  in  Puntus  (Sirabo.  xii 
SI3),  vtio  remained  faithful  to  bi-i  chargo  for  some  time 
Iwt  having  l>een  injuriously  trealol  by  Arsinoc.  the  wifu  of 
Lysitnaehns,  he  declared  himself  independent  about  it.c. 
^Ki,  anil  remained  master  of  tbi-  lown  and  a  small  part  nf 
the  surrounding  country  till  his  death.  h.c.SC.I.  (Sirabo,  xii. 
ti.H  lie  was  suceeinled  by  hi*  nephew  Eumenes.  wlio  in- 
creased his  dominions,  iinil  even  c;niTied  a  vtclury  nearSardis 
over  Anlinehus,  son  of  Heleuciis)  He  ri'itjned'for  ±2  yL-ars, 
...I rcdled,  HC.  iJl.by  his  cousin  Attali     ' 
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4  Die  yunni,'er  hrutlier  of  Philetotrus.  (Sirabu,  \ii. 

Attalu!>n'a<;thcfirstorihe  rulers  of  Pcreamos  who  recciitHl 
Ihclilleuf  kin^.  Ilcn-asa  suri-essrul  general,  and  hispru- 
'Icnce  as  well  as  valuur  grcnlly  extended  tlie  limits  of  his 
kiiiudoin.  He  eonqiiere<l  the  Cialli-Grsei,  or  Galulians,  anil 
Mfliirded  eBVelnal  atsislance  to  the  Romans  in  tlieir  warH 
BKainst  l>htlipuf  Mai-edon.  Ho  dn-d  ut  tl>eaK(>  of  T'i,  after 
a  ruillii  of  41  vears.  mid  was  siirceedeil,  n  C-  i  97.  bv  his  son 
Eumenes.    (P„ljb..  xviii.  -H ;  Liv,.  xxsiii.  H  ;  Siribo,  xiii. 

6':4.i 

Eumenes  conlinned.  like  his  father,  a  firm  friend  of  the 
Romans,  aiul  in  ri>n<cqiii-nce  of  his  service*  in  their  wars 
asfninst  Aniiutdius  and  the  kmt^  or  Maeeilonia,  he  n'ccived 
from  them  all  the  lerrilurv  ci.nquere'l  from  Aniiochiis  on 
this  side  of  Mount  Tiiurus,  i»revioiis  to  Ibis,  the  territory 
of  the  kings.irPer^amiisdid  not  ex  ton  il  lievnml  tbcciuntrv 
bordering  nn  the  gulfs  of  .\drHtnyttium  and  Klcea,  (Strab.;, 
xiii.  6:24 ;  Uv.,  xxxTiii.  1^.1  Eumenes  was  a  warm  palrun  i 
of  lite  aril  and  scienees.  He  embtlliAhed  Ihc  cly  with  many 
public  bulhhiiipi.  anil  founder)  a  library,  which  became  only 
serand  in  imp->iiance  tu  thai  of  Alexandria.  In  comicquonee 
of  the  prohibition  against  exporliii(,'  papyrus  issued  by  Pto- 1 
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lemy.  he  is  said  to  hfive  invented  parchmeDt  (Plin,  Rut 
Nat„  xiii.  Ill),  hut  this  material  iraa  probabljr  knovn  bth* 
his  time.  [Pabckment.]  The  library  remained  at  Airp^ 
lill  Antonius  made  a  present  of  it  lo  CleopBtra.  i  nuL.  Ju, 
c  Sb.)  Eumenes  was  distinguished,  acronling  to  PdliViM 
(xxxii.  23),  by  many  eminent  nualitiea,  *itd  left  hii  Linfj* 
in  a  very  flourishing  slate.  He  died  a.C  1  &9,  after  a  np 
of  3'J*  years,  leaving  an  infant  ion  to  Ihe  caie  of  bis  botte 
Atlaliii  II..  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  kmcdoa 
with  great  success  for  2 1  years.  He  waa  succeedad  bi  .It- 
lalui  III.,  the  son  of  Eumenes,  who  3iod  mltv  a  mni(ti< 
years,  b.c.  133,  leaving;  his  property  h^  will  lo  the  Rmasc^ 
which  ihey  interpreted  to  mean  tho  kingduin  of  Prrpasa 
(Lie,  £pt/..  su;  Plut.,  Tib.  GraccA,  c- 14.»  TTw  kinriw 
however  was  claimed  by  Aristonicui^  m.  naliiral  soncfb 
rocnes;  but  bo  was  defeated  and  taken  pnaaner  bilks 
Romans,  n.c.  12?,  and  iha  kingilom  bccanre  a  Robib  ps- 
vince  under  the  name  of  Asia.  <  Strabo,  xiii.  Hi,} 

The  hitlory  of  Ihe  kin^s  of  Porfpraoa  is  giTcn  ia  n,kf 
pendixIuCliiiton's/(ufi//c^/#»iri(Tol.  iiup-iUIMIOLlM- 
pare  the  arlirlc  Attim.vs  in  this  week. 

Peroamus  was  situated  north  of  ihe  river  Caieoi  (Mir% 
or  Bakir).  The  smaUHverSelinuaflowedthtvaghiL  iPa. 
Hist.  Nat.,  v.  33.)  The  citadel,  which  waa  rerysinech 
forlillcd,  wni  buill  on  a  hill  of  a  conical  alvpc  Ik  ufib 
itself  was  very  lart;e,  and  possessed  muijr  psiUc  baiTdtaii, 
of  which  Iho  most  celebrated  was  a  tetnpla  of  i£seulifiBv 
which  possessed  the  right  of  asylum.  iTadten..  m.U; 
App.,  Milh.,  c.  6(1.)  Pen^mos  was  one  of  the  K<ta  c1inrtb« 
(o  which  St  John  wtote  In  the  book  of  tba  Btt*Utim  II 
II;  ii.  13).  II  continued  lo  be  the  capital  of  IheRossi 
province  of  Asia.  Pliny  {Hilt.  Sat.,  v.  33)  calls  it  ki  It 
the  most  cclebratcil  town  in  Asia  (that  is,  IIm  ytm\wtd 
Asia).  The  modern  town,  which  is  called  Ben^mi,  ■aoX 
a  pineeof  considerable  Imporlanco,  Mr.  Fellowaiwhonctd 
it  in  l»30,  suys  (£jTHr<t'Mt  in  Asia  Afittar.^Mi  Ibsl'it* 
Its  busy  and  tbrivin);  as  heavy  taxation  will  allow,  aid  h» 
seven  or  eight  khans.'  It  eontama  many  nteiisite  ntu. 
Colonel  I,(;aka  says  {Journal  nf  a  Tour  in  Aria  Mnv.  f. 
206)  that  remains  of  the  teroplo  of  Aacut^JM^  of  lbs 
theatre,  stadium,  amphilheatrc,  and  ■emalotber  hadlipp 
arc  slill  lo  be  seen.  Mr.  Fellows  inronn  na  (f.  Ul  OmI  tbt 
walls  of  Ihe  Turkish  bouse*  ore  full  of  iha  triKsoTHatblc^ 
with  ornaments  of  the  richest  Greciaa  ait. 

The  name  Pergamus  signiRes  *a  hill'or 'rirtatedftKt' 
and  Ihe  wonl  Is  used  by  Homer  (//.,  ir.  MS)  toaspnM  tbt 
acropolis  of  Ilium.  The  relationship  of  lb*  wocd  ettpam 
to  the  Greek  pyrgos  l,jripyof)  and  the  TmWnc  trri  a 
obvious.  The  names  uf  lbs  towns  Berf^  in  Tlne«  aal 
I'erge  in  Pamphylia  contain  tho  same  olement  ia-g.  CfW 
also  Herod,  vii.,  43,  112. 


Coin  at  rnsiMM. 
DiiUih  Miwyni.    Amul  tiae. 

PEROK.    [Pamphvlia.1 

PERGOLE'SI.  GIOVANN^^AT^STA,WMb^w.»■ 
cordlng  tu  Dr.  Rumev — who  drew  hit  infomiUaa  k* 
perstmswoll  ai-qiiainted  with  the  composer—at  C^ar^aM 
Naples,  in  1701;  Maltci  says,  at  Persia,  in  1707.  SuJeta 
Hawkms  makes  it  1718;  though  it  la  evident  that  ■  tta 
instance  he  was  not  so  correct  as  usual.  But  in  Iba  GaMO 
Mnnicale,  No.  49,  it  i*  stated  that  the  Harebtw  di  ViBmm 
hadlrecent1y,weconclu()e)  published  a  JXfmA'mr^^ 
concerning  this  very  eminent  Italian  oil  ian.  in  "H*** 
lells  us,  on  Ihe  authority  of  a  baptiitnal  ri  .       t  )■•■ 

bom  at  .lesi.  in  171^1.      Neverlhelesa  Iha  |n  ■« 

favour  of  the  English  historian,  aa  it  iapoMiU*        l 
gistration  discovered  by  the  raanguna  majr  b***  >dM 
of  come  other  person  of  ilie  same  nam*.  w 

cver  thai  Per^ulci-i  was  educated  al  lb*  N«a^ 
raliirin  dei  fiiwri  in  (lietu  Crulit,  under  &_       ■ 
and  Durante,  and  that  at  the  aga  of  fi  |v 

•  SinliXTili.  KM^uy>49.  i>iit  ihia  ■!■■  br  a  ^i^i»    BviW 
AdPul]!..'  i>.viL>3;>ii<IUIU(a-*'FMbBA.'«a.a.riat 
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siiaded  that  melody  and  true  taste  were  sacrificed  to  what 
was  called  learning,  he  was  withdrawn,  at  his  own  request, 
from  school,  and  immediately  a(*opted  the  style  of  Vinci  and 
Ilasse.  His  first  productions,  among  which  was  Metastasio*8 
O/impiade,  were  coldly  received,  hoih  at  Naples  and  Rome, 
for  his  new  manner  was  not  understood.  But  the  Prince  di 
Stigliano,  discovering  his  merit,  procured  an  engagement 
for  him  at  the  Tpatro  Nuovo.  There  his  light  but  elegant 
intermezzo.  La  Serva  Padrona,  which  afterwards  made  so 
extraordinary  a  sensation  in  Paris,  was  brought  out  in  1731. 

Though  ti»e  dramatic  compositions  of  Pergolesi  met  with 
little  success  during  his  short  life,  his  productions  for  the 
church  were  duly  appreciated,  and  received  with  the  ap- 
plause they  deserved.  His  fine  mass  in  d,  in  which  is  the 
no  less  popular  than  beautiful  movement,  *  Gloria  in  excel- 
sis !'  was  heard,  *  with  general  rapture/  says  Burney,  at 
Rome ;  where  also  his  grand  motet,  *  Dixit  Dominus,'  and 
his  •  Lnudate,  Pueri,'  were  equally  admired.  At  this  time 
he  began  to  show  decided  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease, 
and  removed,  for  change  of  air,  to  Torre  del  Greco,  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius.  Here  he  composed  his  lovely  and  most  pathe- 
tic '  Stabat,  Mater,'  a  Catholic  hymn;  hkewise  the  motet, 
•  Salve,  Regina,*  his  latest  work.  He  died  in  1737,  at  nearly 
the  same  period  of  life  that  bounded  the  earthly  existence  of 
Raffaellc,  Purcell,  and  Mozart.  *The  instant  his  death  was 
known,'  Dr.  Burney  remarks,  *  all  Italy  manifested  an  eaeer 
desire  to  hear  and  possess  his  productions,  not  excepting  his 
first  and  most  trivial  farces  and  intermezzi:  and  not  only 
lovers  of  elegant  music,  and  curious  collectors  elsewhere,  but 
even  the  Neapolitans  themselves,  who  had  heard  them  with 
indifference  during  his  life-time,  were  now  equally  solici- 
tous to  do  justice  to  the  works  and  memory  of  their  deceased 
countryman.'    {Hist.^  v.  551.) 

According  to  Walpole,  Gray  the  poet  first  made  Pergo- 
lesi's  works  known  in  Englana.  It  is  certain,  that  he  cpn- 
sidered  them  as  models  of  perfection, — a  fact  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Burney  by  Walpole,  Mason,  and  other  friends  of  the  great 
British  poet.  Pcrgolesi's  opera,  UOlimpiade,  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1 742 ;  the  Serva  Bidrona 
in  I7jO.  His  sacred  compositions  were  performed  at  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  shortly  after  they  reached  this 
country,  and  have  never  since  ceased  to  be  admired  by  all 
true  lovers  and  judges  of  the  art. 

PERIANDER.    [Corinth.] 

PERrBOLUS  (Conchology),  a  genus  of  Gastropods 
founded  by  Adanson  on  young  cowries,  the  outer  lips  of 
whose  shells  were  trenchant  and  not  yet  come  to  their  per- 
manent form.     [Cypr^eid.b,  vol.  viii.,  p.  254,  fig.  a,  6.] 

PERIBOLUS.    [Temple.] 

PERICA'RDIUM.    [Heart.] 

PERICARDITIS.    [Heart,  Diseases  of.] 

PERICARP  is  strictly  the  shell  of  a  seed-vessel,  varying 
very  much  in  texture,  as  between  the  grape,  where  it  is  fleshy, 
the  bean,  where  it  is  hard  and  dry,  and  the  peach,  where  it  is 
succulent  externally  and  stony  in  the  inside,  but  in  these  cases 
always  originally  the  simplesidesof  a  free  carpel.  In  practice 
however  the  term  pericarp  is  also  applied  to  those  seed- 
vessels  whose  sides  are  formed  of  the  Aoral  envelopes  and 
stamens  in  a  state  of  adhesion  to  the  carpel,  as  in  the  apple, 
gourd,  &c.  When  the  pericarp  separates  into  distinct  layers, 
those  layers  have  sometimes  separate  names,  as  in  the  plum, 
whose  external  skin  is  the  epicarp^  whose  pulp  or  tlesh  is 
the  .stircorarp,  and  whose  stone  is  the  endorarp,  or  puiamen. 
In  such  cases  the  endocarp  answers  to  the  upper  epidermis 
and  parenchyma  of  the  carpellary  leaf,  the  sarcocarp  to  the 
mesophvllurn,  and  the  epicarp  to  the  inferior  epidermis. 

PERl'CERA.     [MAIID.E,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  301.] 

PERICH/ETIUM  is  a  name  given  by  writers  on  mosses 
to  the  leaves  that  surround  the  bulbous  base  of  the  stalk  or 
seta  of  the  seed-vessel,  or  sporangium. 

PE'RICLES  (UipiKXijc)  was  son  of  Xanthippus,  who  de- 
feated the  Persians  at  Mycale,  and  of  Agariste.  niece  of  the 
famous  Clisthenes.  (Herod.,  vi.  131.)  He  was  thus  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  noble  family,  and  he  improved  the  advantages 
of  birth  by  those  of  education.  He  attended  the  teaching  of 
Damon,  Mho  communicated  political  instruction  in  the  form 
of  music  lessons;  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic;  and,  most  especially, 
of  the  subtle  and  profound  Anaxagoras.  Plutarch's  account 
shows  that  he  acquired  from  Anaxagoras  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical truths,  and  that  while  he  learned  enough  of  astronomy  to 
raise  him  above  vulgar  errors,  the  same  teacher  supplied  him 
with  those  notions  of  the  orderly  arrangement  of  society 
which  were  afterwards  so  much  the  object  of  his  public  life.  | 


But  all  these  studies  had  a  political  end,  and  the  same 
activity  and  acuteness  which  led  him  into  metaphysieal  in- 
Quiries,  gave  him  the  will  and  the  power  to  become  ruler  of 
Athens. 

In  his  youth,  old  men  traced  a  likeness  to  Pisistratus, 
which,  joined  to  the  obvious  advantages  with  which  he 
would  have  entered  public  life,  excited  distrust,  and  actually 
seems  to  have  retarded  his  appearance  on  the  stage  of  poU 
tics.  However,  about  the  year  469,  two  years  after  the  os- 
tracism of  Themistocles,  ana  about  the  time  when  Aristides 
died,  Pericles  came  forward  in  a  public  capacity,  and  before 
long  became  head  of  a  party  opposed  to  that  of  Cimon  the 
son  of  Miltiades. 

Plutarch  accuses  Pericles  of  taking  the  democratic  side 
because  Cimon  headed  that  of  the  nobles.  A  popular 
sera  usually  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
and  is  therefore  unfavourable  to  public  liberty;  and  the 
Pen;ian  war  seems  to  have  been  emphatically  so  to  Athens, 
as  at  its  termination,  she  found  herself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  statesman  who  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
the  general  than  of  the  prime-minister.  (Heeren's  Political 
Antiquities  qf  Greece,)  Cimon*s  character  was  in  itself  a 
guarantee  against  aggrandisement  either  on  his  own  part  or 
others ;  but  we  may  perhaps  give  Pericles  credit  for  seeing 
the  danger  of  so  much  power  in  less  scrupulous  hands  than 
Cimon's.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Pericles  took  the  popular  side, 
and  as  such  became  the  opponent  of  Cimon. 

About  the  time  when  Cimon  was  prosecuted  and  fined 
(before  b.c.  461),  Pericles  began  his  first  attack  on  the  aris- 
tocracy through  the  sides  of  the  Areopagus ;  and  in  spite 
of  Cimon,  and  of  an  advocate  yet  more  powerful  (the  poet 
iEschylus),  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Areopagus  of  its 
judicial  power,  except  in  certain  inconsiderable  cases.  This 
triumph  preceded  if  it  did  not  produce  the  ostracism  of 
Cimon  (b.c.  461).  From  this  time  until  Cimon's  recal, 
which  Mr.  Thirl  wall  places,  though  doubtfully,  in  the  year 
453,  we  find  Pericles  acting  as  a  military  commander,  and 
by  his  valour  at  Tanagra  preventing  that  regret  which 
Cimon*8  absence  would  otherwise  undoubtedly  have  created. 
What  caused  him  to  bring  about  the  recal  of  Cimon  is 
doubtful;  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Thirlwall  suggests,  to  strengthen 
himself  against  his  most  virulent  opponents  by  conciliating 
the  more  moderate  of  them,  such  as  their  great  leader  him- 
self. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Thucydides  took  his  place,  and 
for  some  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stationary  party.  He 
was  a  better  rhetorician  than  Cimon,  in  fact  more  states- 
man than  warrior ;  but  the  influence  of  Pericles  was  irre- 
sistible, and  in  444  Thucydides  was  ostracised,  which  period 
we  may  consider  as  the  turning  point  of  Pericles's  power, 
and  after  which  it  was  well  nigh  absolute. 

We  are  unable  to  traoe  the  exact  steps  by  which  Athens 
rose  from  the  situation  of  chief  among  allies  to  that  of  mis- 
tress over  tributaries ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  Pericles 
aided  in  the  change,  and  increased  their  contributions  nearly 
one-third.  His  finishing  blow  to  the  independence  of  the 
allies  was  the  conquest  of  Samoa  and  Byzantium,  a  trans- 
action belonging  rather  to  history  than  biography ;  he  se- 
cured his  success  by  planting  colonies  in  various  places,  so 
as  to  accustom  the  allies  to  look  on  Athens  as  the  capital  of 
a  great  empire,  of  which  they  themselves  were  component 
parts,  but  still  possessed  no  independent  existence. 

From  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Pericles  appears  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
constructed  a  third  wall  from  Athens  to  the  harbour  of  the 
PirsDUS.  He  covered  the  Acropolis  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, and  encouraged  public  taste  by  the  surest  of  all  me- 
thods, the  accustoming  the  eye  to  statuesque  and  architec- 
tural beauty.  At  Athens,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Poetry  had 
the  start  of  the  kindred  arts,  but  during  the  age  of  Pericles 
it  attained  to  a  greater  height  than  had  ever  before  been 
reached.  The  drama  was  then  at  perfection  in  the  hands  of 
Sophocles ;  and  by  enabling  the  poor  to  attend  theatrical 
representations,  Pericles  nurtured  their  taste  and  increased 
his  own  popularity  by  thus  throwing  open  the  theatre  to 
all.  This  precedent,  whether  made  by  Pericles  or  not,  ul- 
timately proved  more  ruinous  to  th«  state  than  any  defeat 
It  made  the  people  a  set  of  pleasure-takers,  with  all  that 
restlessness  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  which  usually  belongs 
to  the  privileged  few.  Another  innovation,  of  which  Pericles 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author,  was  equalh  injurious  in 
its  consequences,  that,  namely,  of  paying  the  dicasts  in  tho 
courts.    At  first  the  pay  was  only  moderate,  but  it  operated 
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ns  a  premium  on  ottentlanro  at  law  suits,  the  causes  became 
a  iii(x!e  of  excitement  forapeoplc  whoso  intellectual  activity 
mode  them  particularly  eajrcr  for  anythinjj  of  the  kind,  and 
thence  resulted  that  litigious  spirit  which  is  so  admirably 
ridiculed  in  the  *  Wasjis*  of  Aristophanes.  But  we  may  well 
excuse  mistakes  of  this  kind,  grounded  probai»ly  on  a  false 
view  of  civil  riirhts  and  duties,  sucli  as  an  Athenian,  with 
the  highest  ptis^ible  sense  of  the  dignity  of  Athens,  would 
be  mo&l  likely  to  fall  into.  Pericles  no  doubt  had  an  honest 
and  serious  wish  to  establish  such  an  empire  for  Athens 
as  should  enable  her  citizens  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  con- 
tributions of  their  dependent  allies  and  like  a  class  of  rulers, 
to  dir(»ct  and  govern  the  whole  of  that  empire,  of  which  the 
mere  brute  force  and  physical  labour  were  to  be  supplied 
by  a  less  noble  race. 

Pericles  was  descended,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  mother's 
sidi'.  from  the  family  of  Clisthencs,  and  ho  was  thus  im- 
plicated, according  to  the  religious  notions  of  those  times, 
in  the  guilt  of  the  munler  of  (jylon's  partisans,  which  was 
committed  at  the  very  altars  in  t he  Acropoli*;.  (Thucyd.,  i. 
I'JG;  Ilerod.,  v.  70,  &c.)  The  I^cedirmonians,  before  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  urged  on 
the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  banishing  the  members  of 
the  family  who  had  committed  thi-*  offence  against  religion, 
which  was  only  an  indirect  way  of  attacking  Pericles  and 
driving  him  into  exile.  The  Athenians  retorted  by  urging 
the  Liice'laimonians  tot'leanse  themselves  from  the  guilt  in- 
curred by  the  death  of  Pau«anias.     [Pai:s\mas.] 

Pericles  lived  to  direct  the  Peloponncsian  war  for  two 
years.  His  policy  was  that  of  uncompn)mising  although 
cautious  resistance,  and  his  great  tfflort  was  to  induce  the 
Athenians  to  consider  Atticii  in  the  light  merely  of  a  post, 
to  be  lurid  or  rrsignetl  as  occasion  required,  not  of  hallowed 
ground,  to  lose  which  was  to  be  c(iuivalent  to  the  lo^s  of 
all.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  before  war  was  declared, 
as  it  is  recorded  hy  Thueydides.hc  impressed  the  Athenians 
with  these  opinions,  representing  the  superiority  of  their 
navy  and  the  im])ortanee  of  avoiding  conflicts  in  the  field, 
which,  if  successful,  could  only  bring  temporary  advantage 
—if  the  contrary,  would  bo  irretrievable. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  campaign,  Pericles  delivered  an 
oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  as  he  had 
done  before  at  the  close  of  the  Samian  war.  From 
that  speech  (at  least  if  Thucydidcs  reported  well)  we 
learn  what  Pericles  considered  to  be  the  character  of  a 
good  citizen,  and  «e  see  in  what  strong  contrast  he 
jdaced  the  Spartan  to  the  Athenian  method  of  bringing 
up  mem  hers  of  the  state.  This  speech,  the  mobt  re- 
markable of  all  the  compositions  of  an!i(|uity — the  full 
transfusion  of  which  into  a  modern  language  is  an  irapossi- 
l,ili;y — exhibits  a  more  complete  view  of  the  intellectual 
power  and  moral  character  of  Pericles  than  all  that  the  his- 
torian a!id  biographer  have  said  of  him.  The  form  in  which 
the  great  orator  and  statesman  has  embodied  his  lofty  con- 
ceptions, is  beaut v  chastened  and  elevated  by  a  noble  seve- 
rity. Athens  ani  Athenians  are  the  objects  which  his  am- 
bition seeks  to  immortalise,  and  the  whole  world  is  the 
theatre  and  the  witness  of  her  glorious  exploit-*.  His  philo- 
s()phy  teaches  that  life  is  u  thing  to  be  enjoyed;  death  a 
thing  not  to  be  fe.ired. 

The  plague  at  Athens  soon  followed,  and  its  debilitating 
effects  made  restraint  less  irksome  to  the  people ;  but  while 
it  damped  their  activity,  ft  iiieivased  their  impatience  of 
war.  In  spite  of  another  harangue,  in  which  he  represented 
most  f»rcibly  how  absurd  it  woul  I  be  to  allow  circumstances 
like  a  plarue  to  interfere  with  well -laid  plans,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  and  fined,  but  his  inlluence  returned  when 
the  fit  was  oM-r. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  having  lost  his  two  legiti- 
mate i-on^,  his  sister,  and  many  of  his  best  friends,  hy  the 
plague,  he  fell  ill,  and  after  a  lingering  sickness  died.  Some 
beautiful  tales  arc  tuM  of  his  death  bed,  all  tending  to  show 
that  the  calm  fore»?iL:ht  and  humanity  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable  in  life,  did  n^t  desert  him  in  death.  It  is  an 
interi'-ting  question,  and  one  which  ctnitinually  presents 
i:velf  to  a  student  of  bist»)ry,  how  far  tho>e  great  men  who 
a'iWa\s  ap]»far  at  iinportanr  Junctures  for  the  a^sertinn  of 
some  princii-le  «ir  the  carr\iiiLC  out  Sinne  greit  nati.)nal 
nii>c;,  are  cohmmhis  of  the  \\ork  which  is  appointed  fi'r  j 
il.eui  t»  <l ».  ll  \\i>uM  for  instance  be  m'»-t  instructive, 
«•  »uM  we  11  iw  ascertain  to  wlut  extent  Pericles  foroaw 
that  appr.  irhing  contest  of  principles,  a  small  part  only 
«>f  whicii  iic  lived   I)  direct.      Looking  from   a  diAtanee, 


we  can  sec  a  kind  of  necessity  imprinted  on  bli 
and  think  we  trace  their  dependence  on  etch  other  a&4  tbi 
manner  in  which  they  harmonise.  Athens  vas  to  be  |» 
panrfl  by  accessions  of  power,  wealth*  and  cif  ihntwa  t« 
maintain  a  conllict  in  which,  had  she  been  Tinqniibed.  ibr 
peculiar  character  of  Spartan  institutions  might  have  im^ 
parably  blighted  tho^e  germs  of  civilization,  the  fruit  of  «U 
all  succeeding  generations  have  enjoyecL  But  bow  ibeaii 
this  be?  Her  leader  must  have  been  a  single  person, fcrner- 
getie  unity  of  purpose  was  needed,  such  as  no  rlasirr  of  oca- 
temi)orary  or  string  of  successive  rulers  could  have  ben  n- 
pected  to  show.  That  ruler  must  hare  governed  arearlisf  !a 
the  laws,  for  a  tyrant  would  have  been  exptUed  by  the  svoidif 
the  Spartans,  as  so  many  other  tyrants  were,  or  by  tbe  r?9n 
of  the  commonalty,  every  day  growing  up  into  greater  povc;. 
Moreover,  without  being  given  to  change,  he  niut  hatf 
been  prepared  to  modify  existing  institutions  so  as  to  vet 
the  altered  character  of  the  times.  He  must  hare  b«n 
above  his  age  in  matters  of  relii^ious  belief,  and  yrtrf  w 
Catholic  a  temper  us  to  respect  prejudices  in  which  bt  W 
no  sliare,  for  otherwise  in  so  intolerant  an  age  be  wx^nl-i  pr^ 
bably  have  incurred  the  fate  of  Anaxa,:^raa,  aod  dettrovcj 
his  own  political  influence  without  making  his  eoQBtrTM 
one  whit  the  wiser.  lie  must  have  been  a  man  cftnit,  a 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  go  along  wiib  isd  iL-ect 
that  artistic  skill  which  arose  instantly  on  theahohUaad 
those  old  religious  notions  forbidding  any  departare  froa 
traditional  resemblances  in  the  delineation  of  the  featnm  ol 
gods  and  heroes,  otherwise  he  would  have  lost  one  gnri 
hold  upon  the  people  of  Athens.  If  Perkles  Jba4  ait 
possessed  oratorical  skill,  he  would  nerer  hare  wua  ha 
way  to  popularity,  and  later  in  life  he  must  bare  bcca 
able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  expedition  to  Samos  mfh: 
have  heen  fatal  to  that  edifice  of  power  whirh  be  ksd 
been  so  long  in  building.  Lastly,  nad  he  not  lirrd  is 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  wavering  people  while  tbs 
troops  of  Sparta  were  yearly  ravaging  the  Thriasi^n  pltiB, 
the  Peloponnesian  war  would  hare  been  preraaiurely  cdM. 
and  that  lesion,  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  pcvcn 
which  a  free  people  can  exercise  under  every  kind  of  aa- 
fortune,  lost  to  posterity. 

Pericles's  connection  with  Aspasia  can  faanlfr  be  pasMd 
over  without  a  trilling  notice.  Some  misundcniantfing  exists 
on  this  subject  from  not  taking  into  accmint  tbe  fiet  ;^i 
Aspasia  was  a  foreigner.  She  came,  tt  is  tmr,  as  in  s*!- 
venturer  to  Athens,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  she  vas  tbt 
cause  of  the  separation  of  Pericles  and  his  first  wifts,  tat 
widow  of  Ilipponicus.  He  lived  with  her  afler  dircfcsf 
his  wife,  who  consented  to  tho  aeparatkm,  and  bt  ■ 
said  to  have  been  strongly  attached  to  her.  Thf  nk\t  i 
which  subsisted  between  I'ericles  and  Aspasia  Bay  ktn 
been  of  the  same  nature  with  the  morganatic  namff  ii 
present  in  use  on  the  Continent.*     Whether  ifai  iskei 


rortclM,  from  a  biist  in  th«  Britbh  If 

*  At  nil  pv.«nt4  it  h'i4  lu'cn  .nttpnuptpil  to  'liew  ihM  tk* 

H'jt    ll«^i'«-i:ily  jmnly  ili«»Tli-*,  th.it   if.   il    U  Del 


That  A»]-  Ui  I  M.-14  urultinily  n  ir(»pi-»|,  iluri  Bel  mteifrr*  ia  |ki 
li.ivid.'  nitiT'l.ir'ls  attitliiiNl  tu  thr  rebtii  o  of  aa  fraipa.  ll  ta  to  hs4 
Mill  i'L.t  II !.  Ii:iiihi  If  ;iiHiK>-;iM-»  I'ur  iW  »caiiilal  )i^  rvtabako^AiV 
t!:i«  iiliiiii^x  1^  h:nfi\  <>nit>i*.{li  tu  niinteiact  bia  •Monies  thai iIm •"  '~ 
"riiiCiifKu^  irttipuC'Ta^  ri>i^ov9a. 
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of  Aristophanes  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  had  any  foundation  wo  cannot  now  tell.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  a  man  like  Pericles  should  have  been  a  coarse 
and  vuli^ar  voluptuary.     [Aspasia.] 

(Thucydides  :  Plutarch,  Pericles;  Thirlwairs  History  qf 
Grcecn;  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellemci.) 

PERICRA'NIUM.  is  the  tougli  fibrous  membrane  which 
covers  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  them  which  the  periosteum  does  to  the  bones  of  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton.     [Bone.] 

PERIDOT.    [Chrysolite.J 

PERIGEE,  the  point  of  the  moon's  orbit  in  which  she  is 
nearest  to  the  earth.     [Apogee.] 

PE'RIGORD,  a  province  of  France,  one  of  those  in- 
cluded in  the  great  military  government  of  Guienne.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poitou  (a  portion  of  which 
was  prolonged  so  as  to  meet  the  boundary),  on  the  north- 
east by  Limousin,  on  the  south-cast  by  Quercy,  on  the  south 
by  the  Ajienais,  on  the  west  by  the  Bordelais,  and  on  the 
north-we-t  by  Saintonge  and  by  Angoumois. 

Pt'rigoril  was  a  compact  district  extending  about  50  miles 
from  north  to  south  and  about  46  from  east  to  west,  watered 
by  the  river  Dordogne  and  its  tributaries.  It  was  subdi- 
vided into  Ilaut  or  Upper  Perigord,  and  Bas  or  Lower 
Pcrii;or(l.  These  provinces  were  sometimes  distinguished 
as  Blanc  Pciigord  and  Noir  Perigord.  In  the  former 
wore— Pi-riijueux  (population  in  1831,  8700  town,  8956 
whole  commune;  in  1836,  11,576),  capital  of  all  Perigord; 
Nontron  (population  in  1831,  2132  town,  3246  whole  com- 
mune); Riberac  (population  in  1831,  3954  commune); 
Ik'ij^eiae  (population  in  1831,  5966  town,  8557  whole  com- 
mune); Monli^nac  (population  in  1831,  2629  town,  3922 
whole  commune);  and  other  places.  In  Lower  Pdrigord 
the  towns  were,  Sarlat  (population  in  1831,  3917  town, 
COjG  whole  commune;  in  1836,6056  commune),  Bel vSs, 
St.  Cypricn,  and  others.  P6rigord  is  chielly  included  in 
the  depailment  of  Dordogne. 

pLTigord  gets  its  name  from  its  capital  Perigueux,  which 
has  preserved,  in  an  altered  form,  the  name  of  the  Petro- 
curii,  the  antient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  sub- 
sequently was  subject  to  the  Goths,  and  then  to  the  Franks, 
and  under  the  Merovingian  dynasty  was  included  in  the 
great  ducFiy  of  Aquitaine.  Under  the  Carlovingians,  Peri- 
gord became  a  county,  which  came  in  the  tenth  century  to 
the  counts  of  Marche. 

In  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  inhabitants  of  P6ri- 
gueux,  the  county  of  Perigord  was  declared  to  be  forfeited 
to  tlie  crown,  and  bestowed  on  Louis  duke  of  Orleans  (aj>. 
1399) :  It  afterwards  passed  by  sale  to  the  family  of  Blois, 
counts  of  Penthievre,  and  by  subsequent  changes  became 
part  (jf  the  inheritance  of  Henri  IV.,  on  whose  accession  to 
the  ihroiie  (a.d.  1j89)  it  was  united  to  the  crown.  A  branch 
of  the  hou-e  of  the  counts  of  Marche  and  Perigord  became 
lords  of  Gri^Miols  and  princes  of  Chalais  and  Talleyrand :  the 
late  Piiuce  I'allevriind  was  a  descendant  of  this  stock. 

PE'RIGUEUX,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne,  situated  on  the  Isle,  a  feeder  of  the  Dor- 
dogne, -nyi  miles  in  a  direct  line  west-south-west  of  Paris, 
or  2:)4  miles  by  the  road  from  Paris  through  Orleans  and 
Limoges  to  Bordeaux.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Ve^unna,  capital  of  the  Petrocorii,  a  Celtic  na- 
tion, iiiul,  in  common  with  the  other  Gallic  capitals,  assumed, 
near  the  close  of  the  Roman  period,  the  name  of  the  people 
to  which  it  belonged,  Petrocorii,  from  which  is  derived  the 
modern  Pcii;;ueux,  A  tower,  part  of  the  remains  of  tin) 
antient  town,  is  still  designated  Visone,  an  evident  modifi- 
cation of  tlie  original  name,  and  the  suburb  in  which  it 
stands  retains  the  designation  of  La  Cit6.  This  tower  is 
round,  about  200  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  wall  6  feet 
thick  and  04  feet  high,  composed  of  square  stones,  and  faced 
on  the  inside  with  a  layer  of  brick  and  mortar :  it  bas  neither 
doors  nor  wuidows,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  for  a 
sepulchre.  There  are  some  few  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
the  greater  diameter  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  been  274 
French  or  nearly  290  English  feet,  of  aqueducts,  and  of 
public  baths.  There  arc  also  some  remains  of  the  town 
wall,  which  now  enclose  some  gardens  and  vineyards,  and 
show  by  their  construction  and  materials  that  they  had 
been  hastily  rebuilt  after  some  disaster.  There  is  a  Roman 
gate  in  better  preservation,  and  near  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  camp.  P^rigueux  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  into  those  of  the  Goths,  and  subseoueutly  of 
the  Franks.  It  was  at  au  early  period  the  seat  of  a  bishophc 


In  the  middle  a^es  it  was  an  object  of  contest  to  the  Franch 
and  the  English  (who  were  then  masters  of  Guienne) ;  in 
later  times  it  was  taken  by  the  prince  of  Cond^  in  the  civil 
troubles  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  retaken  by  the 
townsmen,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  opposite  party. 

The  town  lies  chiefly  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Bordeaux, 
which  just  runs  through  the  outskirts;  and  to  a  traveller 
passing  it  on  that  side  presents  an  appearance  to  which  the 
dark,  narrow,  crooked  streets  of  the  interior  do  not  cor- 
respond. 

The  houses  are,  however,  well  built,  mostly  of  freestone, 
and  very  lofty  ;  and  there  are  some  agreeable  public  walks. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Front  is  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  tower 
about  195  feet  high :  in  a  chapel  of  this  cathedral  is  a  fme 
carving  in  wood  of  the  Annunciation,  a  work  of  immense 
labour  and  exquisite  finish.  The  ofi&ce  of  the  prefecture  is 
the  finest  buildmg  in  the  city.  The  town-hall  is  in  the  ex- 
episcopal  palace.  The  population  of  P^rigueux  in  1831  was 
8700  for  the  town,  or  8956  for  the  whole  commune;  in 
1836  it  was  11,576.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  light 
woollen  goods,  hosiery,  felt  and  straw  hats,  leather  gloves, 
braid,  and  paper ;  they  carry  on  trade  in  iron-wares,  grocery, 
liqueurs,  pigs,  poultry,  game,  especially  partridges,  trufiles, 
which  are  gathered  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  truflle- 
pies.  Wax-bleaching  is  carried  on.  There  are  four  yearly 
fairs.  There  are  a  college  or  high  school,  with  a  collection 
of  philosophical  instruments  attached  to  it ;  a  library  of 
16,000  volumes;  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, a  botanic  garden,  and  an  agricultural  society ;  also  au 
hospital,  a  theatre,  and  public  baths. 

The  diocese  of  Pdrigueux  comprehends  the  department 
of  Dordogne ;  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux.  The  arrondissement  is  divided  into  nine  can- 
tons or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
comprehends  116  communes.  The  population  in  1831  was 
101,527. 

PERIHE'UON,  the  point  of  the  earth's  orbit  in  which 
it  is  nearest  to  the  sun.    [Aphelion.] 
PERILLUS.    [Phalakis.] 

PERI'METER,  the  cu*cuit,  or  bounding  lines,  of  a  plane 
figure ;  a  term  usually  applied  to  rectilinear  figures  only, 
but  without  any  particular  reason  for  the  restriction. 

PERIOD,  a  name  given  to  the  recurring  part  of  a  Cir- 
culating Decimal. 

PERIODIC  FUNCTIONS.  The  general  consideration 
of  periodic  magnitude,  that  is,  of  magnitude  which  varies  in 
such  manner  as  to  go  through  stated  cycles  of  changes,  each 
cycle  being  a  reiteration  of  the  preceding  one,  is  the  subject 
of  Trigonometry.  Though  that  science  derives  its  name 
from  the  measurement  of  triangles  (as  geometry  does  from 
that  of  the  earth),  its  resources  have  been  cultivated  and 
its  methods  expanded  until  no  definition  short  of  the  pre- 
ceding will  express  its  object  or  convey  an  idea  of  its  powers. 
In  the  article  cited  will  therefore  be  explained  the  mode 
of  measurement  applied  to  periodic  magnitude:  the  pre- 
sent one  is  intended  for  nothing  more  than  to  point  out  a 
peculiarity  of  some  classes  of  algebraic  functions  which  has 
procured  for  them  the  name  oi  periodic  functions. 

The  calculus  of  Functions  considers  only  forms,  and 
the  operations  necessary  to  convert  one  given  form  into  an- 
other, or  to  satisfy  equations  in  which  some  forms  of  opera- 
tion are  unknown.  Periodic  functions  are  those  which, 
performed  any  given  number  of  times  on  a  variable,  repro- 
duce the  simple  variable  itself.  Thus  1  —x  and  ^x  are 
periodic  functions  of  the  second  order,  since 

l-(l-x)=iF,     -(— a?)=ir. 

Again,  1  :  (1  -t)  is  a  periodic  function  of  the  third  order, 

since,  if  we  begin  with  a?,  and  write  1 :  (I— x)  for  x  three 

times  in  succession,  we  end  with  x  also-* 

1           a?~l 
it,      •     •    ^» 


l-x 


X 


Periodic  functions  are  remarkable  in  the  calculus  of  func- 
tions for  the  simplicity  with  which  questions  connected  with 
them  can  be  solved,  when  compared  with  the  difficulty  of 
solution  of  cases  in  which  non-periodic  functions  enter. 
Their  principal  properties  are  here  briefly  pointed  out :  for 
further  information,  consult  Babbage's  *  Examples  of  Func- 
tional Equations*  (appnded  to  Peacock's  *  Examples'),  or 
the  article  on  the  Calculus  of  Functions  contained  in  the 
'  Encyclopsddia  Metropolitana/  where  further  references 
will  be  found. 

Let  ^  be  a  functioa  of  or;  abbreviate  0(^)  ioto  4^*x, 
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^^'j')  into  0^J',  &c. :  then,  if  0  be  a  periodic  function  of 

the  mil  order,  0"T=a'. 

Let  r  be  one  of  the  /ah  roots  of  unity,  then  rx  is  the  sim- 
plest periodic  functiun  of  the  nth  order ;  but  very  simple 
one«  of  thu  form  ii-\-bji')'.{^C'-kx)  may  be  obtained  by 
making 

b*  —  '2  //c  CO*  9-\'(^ 

'Jd+cose) 

Inhere  0  means  the  7ith  part  of  any  multiple  of  four  right 
an^leii.  For  instance,  if  7i  =  4,  0  may  =90^  and  cos  OsO, 
whence  k  =  (^+c*J :  2 ;  whence 

2-{-2bx 

is  a  periodic  function  of  the  fourth  order. 

Let  «j'  be  any  function  of  x  whatsoever,  and  9~  x  its 
Inversk  function,  so  that  ee"  x=x\  then  if  ^x  be  a  pe- 
riodic function,  O^e"  j:  is  also  periodic.  Thus  1— ar  being 
l)eriodic  of  the  second  order,  so  are  log.  (I— «'),  V(l— x*), 
sin  ~    ( 1  —  sin  j"),  &c.  &c. 

Let  000  .r  be  called  a  derivative  of  ^x ;  then  if  ^xand 
^x  be  two  periodic  functions  of  the  n\\\  order,  either  can  in 
an  infinite  number  of  ways  be  made  a  derivative  of  the 
other.    Thus  one  of  the  ways  in  which  I :  x  is  a  derivative 

of  -X  is  f  "^°*' '.    Let  1,  r,  r*, r"~\  bo  the  n  roots  of 

unity,  let  P^  be  any  function  of  x  and  y,  and  let  P^  be  the 

same  function  of  0x  and  ^y,  P^  of  0*2*  and  i//'y,  &c.    From 

the  equation 

P^  +rPj  +r*P2  +  .  .  .  .  +r""^    Vi=^' 

find  y  in  terms  of  x;  say  y=Ox.     Then  will  \l,y=iQ(f}x,  or 

^jr=O0o~x;  that  is,  yj/x  is  expressed  as  a  derivative 
of(hx. 

For  example,  let  0x=— r, +ir=r  1— x,  be  the  periodic 
functions,  of  the  second  order;  thenr=  —1.  Let  ^q= ax-\-by, 

then  the  preceding  equation  becomes 

<i  J+^y + ( - 1 )  ( -  ar+^  1^)= 0 ; 
b^2ax         t         b—^lby 

or  y=9T  =  — :tt— f  ®     ar=r 


*2b 


'la 


(UfiO 


,       b-2a{~(b^2bx):2a\ 
ja=  * L  =  l— x. 


2b 


The  periodic  functions,  as  before  observed,  are  those  whose 
relations  are  most  easily  obtained.  For  example,  let  ax, 
fix,  yx,  bo  ^iven  functions  of  x,  and  0x  an  unknown  func- 
tion, to  be  determined  by  the  equation 

(f>x= flx+yx  0a  J*. 

If  ox  be  not  periodic,  there  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way, 
each  most  frequently  insuperable :  first,  the  determination 
of  some  one  solution  of  this  equation ,  secondly,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Invariaule  function  of  this  equation,  or 
thu  solution  of  Y^oa^tf^T.  But  when  ax  is  periodic,  both 
difficulties  can  bo  overcome  and  a  general  solution  given. 

Say  a*x=zx,  then  if'T  is  any  symmetrical  function  of  x,  or, 

a*x a*~*j- ;   and   if  Bq  Bj,  &c.,  be  fix,  fiax,  &c.,  and 

C^  Cj ,  &c.,  be   yx,  yax,  &c.,  the  general  solution  divides 

into  two  cases,  in  the  first  of  which  the  solution  does  not 
depend  on  the  invariable  function. 
The  most  general  case  gives 


p«  = 


I  ■"•  t/g  C/.  C/^  •  .  • 


'•-l 


In  this  case  the  precedii^  is  the  most  complete  and  only 
solution.  But  if  C^  and  B^  .  &c.,  be  such  that  the  numera- 
tor and  denominator  of  the  preceding  both  vanish,  the-  gene- 
ral solution  is  

«0x=;7^  B^+/i--2C^B^-fw^C  C^  B., 

For  demonstration  and  extension,  see  the  article  cited  in 
the  'Encyc.  Metrop.,'  H  192-198,  and  235. 


PERIODS  OF  REVOLUTION.  Id  the  pment  aitxb 
we  bimply  describe  the  names,  comnseiiMineDiji,  ltii|tfei, 
and  uses  of  those  periods  which  it  is  moil  rcquiiiU  IW 
reader  should  find  distinctly  explained  in  a  work  U  » 
ference.  premising  some  explanation  of  the  way  in  mki^ 
comparison  of  different  periods  gives  new  periods. 

By  a  period  we  mean  a  definite  portion  of  time,  bcgiBBiif 
from  a  given  epocli,  which  being  repeated  again  and  apti. 
will  scr\*e  to  divide  all  time  subicquent  to  the  epoch <vr  |r- 
cedent,  if  the  repetitions  be  also  earned  hackwards  ft«a  ccc 
ei>och)  into  equal  parts,  for  the  purpoaes  of  eommun  rcrk- 
oning  and  historical  chronolog)'.  A  period  is  then  a  ius 
portion  of  time  used  for  measurement,  just  as  a  loot  <r  But 
is  used  for  measurement  of  length. 

Periods  may  be  divided  into  natural  and  aitificul :  i^ 
former  immediately  suggested  by  scsie  recurrence  cf  iui»- 
nomical  phenomena ;  the  latter  arbitrarily  chosen.  Siaot 
however  time  cannot  be  preserved  and  banded  dova  u  / 
it  were  material,  it  is  natural  tbattheknovledseof  sniimi 
periods  should  be  preserved  by  representing  the  oaabtf  rf 
natural  periods  which  they  contain :  nor  is  it  lo  bt  S19- 
posed  that  artificial  periods  were  ever  invented  in  a  pcffar^ 
arbitrary  manner,  or  were  indeed  ever  anything  taut  iLis 
convenient  collections  of  natural  periods. 

When  ono  period  is  contained  an  exact  nimlier  of  time* 
in  another,  each  recommeocement  of  the  larger  one  is  slw  a 
recommencement  of  the  smaller  one  :  thos  the  da)  heiac 
exactly  twenty-fours,  if  any  one  day  begin  at  the  bcguiBi^ 
of  an  hour,  all  days  will  do  the  same.    But  if  the  sasfiv 

{leriod  be  not  a  measure  of  the  larger,  a  longer  pviod  Wf 
>o  imagined,  which  in  this  article  we  will  cul  a  cyek,ae- 
sisting^of  the  interval  between  the  two  ncnrast  momcais  M 
which  the  smaller  and  larcer  periods  begin  together.  iW 
a  week  of  seven  days  ana  a  month  of  thirty  days  givf  1 
cycle  of  seven  months  or  thirty  weekly  theie  two  pwafc 
being  equal.  If  however  the  two  periods  can  be  mmmni 
by  a  larger  number  of  days,  the  cycle  nay  be  Bade  snslkr; 
thus,  a  month  of  30  days  and  a  year  of  3ii  daji^  or  a  BoaA 
of  6  times  five  days,  and  a  year  of  73  times  tve  dayi^  wooU 
give  a  cycle  of  6  X  73  times  five  days,  that  is  of  C  jtan  « 
73  months. 

When  two  natural  periods  are  expressed  by  coayliesled 
fractions  of  days,  the  method  explained  in  FiacnonftCoaH 
TiNUED,  will  sen-e  to  show  nearly  hew  many  of  onepeniA 
make  up  au  exact  number  of  the  other.  Thus  the  tnpKiL« 
common,  year  being  366*24224  days,  and  the  InnaliBnbtag 
29-53059  days,  both  approximate,  it  appears  that  aibSSiSII 
lunar  months  would  be  2,953,059  years  naerly.  To 
this  long  cycle  to  others  more  conTenient  far 
accurate  as  the  number  of  figures  employed  wiU 
ceed  as  in  the  article  cited  with  the  frmeiion 

2,953,059 


36,524,224 

The  quotients  obtained  are  12,  2,  1,  2.  1,  1,  17,  Ice,  M 
whicu  we  stop,  because  the  appearance  of  so  laige  a  ^ 
tient  as  17,  shows  that  the  result  of  the  preeeding  quuwsn 
is  extremely  near.    The  successive  approximations  drnnd 

from  the  first  six  quotients  are— 

J  JL         —        ~  n  19 

12  25  37  99  136  235 

Or  235  lunations  make  19  years  very  nearly. 

The  period  in  which  all  others  are  expressed  is  tht  hf, 
which  is  not,  as  many  supnose,  the  simple  time  of  rcvsis* 
tion  of  the  earth,  but  [Dayj  the  average  time  between  tarn 
and  noon.  To  distinguish  it  from  other  days  it  iscsDsl 
the  mean  solar  day. 

The  year,  or  the  time  between  two  vernal  eqainouik  ■ 
not  a  uniform  period,  nor  does  the  average  of  one  hs{ 
period  give  precisely  the  same  as  another.  [Ykab.]  F' 
chronological  purposes  however  it  is  tiselesa  to  take 
of  this  variation,  and  365*2422414  days,  the  year  of 
nomers  in  our  day,  may  be  considered  as  more  than 
ently  exact  for  any  time.  In  (kct  the  year  is  made  to 
in  the  long  run.  of  365*2425  days,  and  n'cycle  of  iOtysig 
is  necessary  to  the  complete  explanation  of  this  fraction.  Ss^ 
posing  the  years  from  aji.  2001  to  a-o.  S400,  both  imtefa 
each  fourth  year  is  leap-year,  beginning  with  SM<  os^* 
only  21 00,  2200,  and  2300.  which  gives  m  the40t  ymislU 
days  to  each  year,  and  97  intercalated  days;  while  adiif 
97  days  to  400  years,  adds  on  the  nven^  97«4ttlhBtf 
*  2425  of  a  day,  to  each  year.    As  it  is  of  < 


iioiiaiii-0  ili.iinpllyTocoinprcEior.il  an  intercalated  rycle. 
ili;it  1-.  i:iu'  ill  iiliir-li  f'rucii'ins  ate  (lis regarded  until  lliej 

pIiviiM.'.  ill  ilio  hiiiiii,  "!_■  jiui  down  ilie  effoft  of  the  correc- 
tion .tliioli  1.4  m;vW  in  Ibis  current  year  (1840),  bein^ 
k'.ip  yeiir,  J;i  l^:!li,  iinmeiliately  after  llio  laal  inlercalatioti 
"-;.is  iiimli',  ['.K  :.ijii  ";is  ill  Ilia  vernal  equinox  at  about  Ja 
inimik'.ul.tr  unc  I'.M.  uu  llie  2tJi1i  of  Match,  and  the  eqtii' 
no\c=  ibi'u  I.inI;  iibtcc  us  fullows  r— 

!>■.-■;     Sim  in  cqiLinox  ol  \^  aS"  p.m.  March  20 
l^:^7  „  at  7"  2.Tnp,M.  March  20 

l.-.iS  „  at  Ih  ik™  \M.  March  31 

Is.Tfi  „  at  yh     1     AM.  March  21 

1  =  10  „  at  O''  ■H"  P.M.  March  20 

'i'lic  iiitorcalaliim  at  llio  present  year  (but  for  which  the 
sun  would  have  come  on  the  equinox  at  41  minutes  past 
iiuuh  i:ii  tlio  I  iceiily-^rsl)l\ai  overdone  the  correction,  bring- 
ing Ihucqiiincix  nearer  to  noon  than  in  18:i6  by  SB  minutes, 
Nuiv.  this  over- correct  ion  of  nearly  an  hour  in  foul  years  is 
Eel  riijht  by  leavijig  out  the  correction  Ihreo  times  in  JOO 
years;  a  prorigiun,  i!ib  necessity  of  which  m*y  be  imagined, 
tlumyh  iia  exactness  cannot  be  appreciated  from  the  pre- 
ctiliiig  rough  calculation. 

The  Clregorian  year,  therefore  (or  the  year  in  the  Grego- 
rian reliirmalion  of  the  kalendar),  is  a  portion  of  a  cycle  of 


rffuiination.  ii  a  portion  of  a  cycle  of  4  years  of  36i  days, 
of  wliirh  has  an  additional   day.     Without  a  perfect 

y  ul'  ibi^  year  anJ  day  is  remedied,  no  progress  can  be 
ing  uf  the  nature  and  use  of  chro- 


Aii  .P:i;i 


cithM  the  commencement  of  an  Jnde- 
,„  r  of  a  succession  of  periods.  In  the 
artnle  /liR.v  will  lie  found  the  complete  description  of 
the  iiiun  iniiHirlunt  ccra:*:  but  as  it  onen  happens  that  for 

waiiiud  without  explanation,  we  subjoin  an  exlensire  hst, 
merely  givinir  Ihu  leading  words,  and  the  date  a.d.  or  B.C. 
of  the  vnl;!iu'  Christian  :vra.  It  is  to  bo  remembered  that 
llie  birth  of  Jusus  Christ  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
fourth  year  u.c.  of  tlii$  common  era.  The  figures  following 
the  vi'ui'zi  rd'ur  io  monihs  and  days:  thus  a.d.  7'iO.G.13 
woul'd  ^land  fjr'  (he  l.llh  day  of  June,  a.d.  729.  We  do 
not  mean  to  ray  thut  the  events  in  the  following  list  did  take 
plaoo  in  tlie  }eiirs  far  less  in  the  months,  or  on  the  days, 
w  liich  are  set  down :  but  only  that  those  who  used  them  as 
sra>,  look  llicmus  having  happened  in  those  years,  months, 
and  days.  Thus  tlio  death  of  Alexander,  aecordiof;  to  Clin- 
ton. to..;k  place  in  n.c.  313,  which  is  moat  likely  to  ba  right; 
but  if  tliL'Su  who  afterwards  made  an  »ra  of  this  death, 
ivckon.^a  IViim  the  i2ih  of  November  B.C.  324,  that  day  is 
liic  ,tra,  wheiher  the  event  happened  then  oi  noL 

Miind.inctova(.fCons1antinopleB.c.  5508.3.21   (ot4.1) 

Civil  [pia  of  Constantinople    ,     n.c.  5508.9.1 

Mundane  iorauf  Alexandria        B.C.  5502. B. 29 

l^IundanorcraofAntioch        .     bo.  5492.9.1 

C'ommciKvmenlufJulian  period  h.c.  4713. 1.1 
Ciimmin   muniinne   iCra  (Abp. 

Uiliti)  .  .     D.C.  4004 

MiiiHlaiio  a?!a  of  the  .lows     .     n.c.  3761    (vernal  equj- 

Civil  .(.jnish  :Tra  .  .     nc.  37151.10.1 

C^illvi.iziiliiulii)  .  .  .     n.c.  3101 

^I'uf  Aljiah:uii  (Eusebius)      B.C.  2015.10.1 


Ohi 


llirl- 


;(.f  lloiiie(Varro)  n.c.  753.4.21 

l!iiil.U:i;;i.fR'>;iie  (Catol  H.c.  752.4.21 
/i;ia  of    Nabjiiassav  (IJabylo- 

niniii        ....  n.c.  747.2.!f5 

Melonn'  cvrlo        ,  .  .  B.C.   432.7.15 

Cahppic  period 


Death  <if  Alex 


.  B.C.  45 

.  B.C.  324.11.12 

.^raoftliu  ScleueiJro  .  B.C.  312.9.1 

./HraofTvre         .         .  .  B.C.  125.10.19 

.^raof  V'icrainidityalHitidu)  b.c  57 

^nTm'7^'!iT!u'>>ri^bullli«''i>H>'irfii'tiil<'bli;hei-)OIKlBeftli*18 


Ctcsarcaneor^ofAntioch) 


Firs!  leap-year  of  the  Augustan 

Mra  of  the  Ascension  (as  used 

in  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria)  a.d.  38 
iEraofSalivahau  (Hindu)     ,     a.d.  77 
^Draof  Diocletian,  or  of  Martyrs  ad.  284.9.17 
Iiidictioii  of  Constantinople   .     a.d.  312.9.1 
yEra  of  the  Armeninns  .     a.d.  552.7.9 

llegira        ....     a.d.  622. 7.  1G 
.ifiraofYezdegird  .  .     a.d.  632.6.16 

Gregorian  reformation,  or  new 

style  ....  A.D.  1582 
English  adoption  of  the  Grego- 
rian reformation  .  .  A.D.  1752 
Among  the  various  sources  of  confusion  may  be  noticed 
— I,  an  old  practice  of  astronomers  who  called  the  year  im- 
mediately pieecding  and  following  the  vulgar  era,  not  1  but 
0;  2,  IhediscrepanciosBrisingfromdifTerent  times  of  begin- 
ning the  year.  The  most  important  of  these  to  the  Enghsh 
reader  is  the  following: — llefore  the  change  of  style  in  1752. 
and  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  that  lime,  the  legal  and 
ecclesiaa Ileal  year  began  an  the  25lh  of  March,  Ibougli  it 
was  very  common  in  writings,  &c.,  to  begin  it  on  the  1st  of 
January.  Hence  January,  February,  and  twenty-four  days 
of  March,  were  i'l  one  year,  according  to  lawyers,  &c. ;  and 
in  another  according  to  olhers.  Thus  the  Revolution,  so 
called,  of  1688,  look  place  in  the  February  of  that  legal 
year,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  February,  1 089.  It  is  &- 
quently  written  thus:  February,  16SJ,  or  February,  1688-9 
Thus,  King  Charles  was  beheaded  January  39,  I64{.  or 
January  30,  164fi-9. 

We  now  come  to  the  artificial  periods  which  are  of  most 
use  in  chronological  researches :  these  are — 

1.  The  cycle  of  the  sun.  or  more  properly  the  cycle  of 
Sundays. 

2.  I'he  cycle  of  the  moon,  or  of  nineteen  years,  or  of  the 
Golden  number,  or  of  the  Primes,  m  iho  Metonic  cycle  with 
Its  mra  nllercd.     [Meton.] 

3.  The  cycle  of  indictions. 

4.  The  Paschal  cycle. 

5.  The  Julian  period. 

I.  The  cycle  of  the  sun  is  a  period  of  28  years,  com- 
pounded of  7  and  4,  the  number  of  days  in  a  week,  and  the 
number  of  years  in  the  interval  of  two  leap  years.  This,  in 
the  old iti/le,  makes  the  Sundays  return  to  the  same  clays 
of  tha  year ;  every  year  of  the  cycle  being  in  this  respect 
exactly  the  same  as  the  same  year  of  the  preceding  cycle. 
Thus,  the  year  a.d.  1  being  the  tenth  in  its  solar  cycle,  and 
the  DouiNiCAL  LkTTEB  being  for  that  year  b,  or  the  2nd  of 
January  being  Sund.iy,  the  2nd  of  January  was  also  Sun- 
day iniheyear  A.D,  (1-1-28),  or  a.d.  29,  also  in  A.D.(29-f  2a), 
or  A.i>.  57,  &c. 

The  series  of  dominical  letters  Ibr  the  complete  solai 
cycle  is  as  follows: — attached  to  each  dominical  letter  it 
what  was  called  the  concurrent  of  the  year,  meaning  Iho 
number  of  days  elapsed  over  and  above  a  complele  number 
of  weeks,  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  cycle  (nut  including  the 
first  day)  to  ihat  of  the  year  in  aueslion,  tha  concurrent 
being  written  7  where  0  would  peruaps  liave  been  better. 


1     GF  1 

8     E      2 

IS     C      4          22    A      6 

2     E      2 

9    DC  4 

10     B      5          23    G      7 

3    D     3 

ID    B      5 

17     AG  7          24   T      I 

4    C      4 

11     A     6 

18     F      1         25    ED  3 

5    BA  6 

12      G       7 

19    E     2         26    C     4 

6    G     7 

13      FE    2 

20     D      3          27    B      3 

7    F      1 

14    D     3 

21     CB   5          28    A      6 

Connected  ^i 

ilh  this  table  is 

one  of  what  were  calledsolir 

rtgulart  (regulators  would   have  been  the  modern  term), 
one  fbr  each  month,  as  follows:— 

Jan.    2  I  Apr.     1  I  July    1  1  Oct.     2 

Feb.     5     May    3     Aug.   4     Nov.    S 

Mar.    5  I  June    6  |  Sept.  7  |  Dec.     7 

The  table  given  in  Dominical  Letter  would  save  some 

of   ibe  following  process,  which  however  it  is  better  \'» 

give. 

out  Style.— To  find  the  part  of  the  solar  cycle-  in  which 
•ny  siveD  year  is  found.    If  the  year  be  a  d..  add  9  and 
VoL.XVlI.-3M 


P  K  R 


4 .50 


PER 


divide  by  26 ;  the  remainder  (or  28  if  the  remainder  bo  0^  is 
tlie  year  of  iho  solar  cyole  refjuircd.  But  for  a  year  h.c^ 
deduct  )U  from  the  date«  and  dtvidi*  by  2s ;  the  remuinder 
deductod  fioni  JS  gives  the  year.  Tlie  dominical  letter  and 
concurrent  are  then  taken  from  the  precepting  table.  And  to 
find  on  \vh:it  dav  of  the  ^veek  the  first  dav  of  unv  month  fell, 
to  the  concurrent  of  the  year  add  the  regular  of  the  month, 
the  sum  (diiniriishcd  by  7,  if  it  can  be  done)  shows  the  day, 
1  being  Sunday,  2  Monday,  &c.  (But  in  leap-year  one  day 
later  must  be  taken  for  every  month  after  February.)  Thus 
to  find  the  day  on  which  the  oora  of  the  Hegira  fell,  or  July 
16,022  A.i).,  022  +  9  or  031  divided  by  28  gives  the  re- 
mainder 1  j,  which  is  the  vear  of  the  cvcle.  The  concurrent 
is  4,  which  added  to  the  regular  of  July  1,  gives  j,  or 
Thursday  for  the  1st  July,  and  Friday  for  the  Ifith; 
A\  hence  Friday  is  the  day  re<iuired. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  solar  cycle,  in  the  connection  of  its 
iiumber'4  with  the  dominical  letters,  &c.,  is  destroyed  by 
the  new  style,  in  which  a  similar  cycle  of  no  less  than  28UI' 
years  exists.  Up  to  the  end  of  this  century  however,  the 
CYcIeof  28  years,  as  it  now  exists,  will  remain  undisturbed,* 
and  it  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  give  the  years  of  the 
solar  cycle  answering  to  the  decads  of  the  century,  and  the 
table  of  dominical  letters,  concurrents,  and  regulars  :-- 


1801,   18 

1820,     9 

1840,     1 

ISOO,  2 

1      1880,   13 

1810,  27 

1830,   19 

1850,  11 

1870,     ; 

3      1890,  23 

1     EDI 

S    C     2 

15     A     4 

1     22      V      C 

2    C     2 

9    BA4 

10     G     5 

23     E      7 

3     K      3 

10     G     f} 

17     FE  7 

24     D      1 

4     A     4 

11     F     6 

18     D     1 

25     CiJ  3 

r.    GF6 

12     E      7 

19     C     2 

20     A     4 

0     E     7 

1 3     DC  2 

20     B     3 

27     G     5 

7     D     1 

14     B      3 

21     AG  5 

28     F      0 

Jan      3 

Apr.     2      ' 

July     2 

Oct.     3 

Feb      0 

1^1  ay     4 

Aug.    5 

Nov.    0 

Mar     0 

J  une 

Se 

pt.    1       1 

Dec.     1 

To  find  the  first  of  April.  1830:  the  year  is  25  of  the  cycle, 
and  leap-year,  and  the  concurrent  3  added  to  2,  the  regular 
of  A])nl,  with  1  allowed  for  leap-year,  gives  0,  or  Friday. 

2.  The  cycle  of  the  moon  is  that  of  19  years,  which  is  very 
nearly  235  complete  lunations,  as  follows  :~the  235  mean 
lunations  of  29'5:>0j9  davs  each  make  0939*09  days,  while 
19  years  of  305  days  cacli  give  0935  days,  and,  allowing  4} 
days  for  leap-years,  0939*75  days.  Hence  235  lunations  fall 
hhort  of  19  Julian  years  by  '00  of  a  day,  or  one  day  in  about 
317  years.  Hence  during  a  ])eriod  of  300  years,  and  as  fur 
as  the  mean  place  of  the  moon  is  concerned  [Easter],  tlie 
new  and  full  moons  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  would  full 
on  the  same  days.  On  the  assumption  of  235  lunations  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  19  years,  all  the  rules  for  finding 
Easter  are  founded  ;  and  in  the  steadiness  with  which  this 
false  assumptiun  was  held  to,  lies  the  value  of  this  cycle  in 
chronoloiTV.  If  the  a>troiiomers  had  been  allowed  to  var\ 
K«^ter  according;  to  the  latest  improvements  in  determinin; 
the  nj'K.'sfs  place,  the  chronol o^ry  of  the  details  of  the  «litfer- 
ent  years  of  tiie  middle  ages,  confused  as  it  sometimes  is. 
would  rarely  have  been  anything  but  confusion  ;  in  chrono- 
logical reckoning  nothing  is  of  any  importance  compared 
v\nh  keeping  to  one  unvaried  rule;  and  the  reform:itiun  (so 
ralle<l)  uf  the  calendar  was,  in  our  opinion,  anything  but  an 
improvement. 

In  the  article  Eastkr,  the  definition  of  that  term  is 
slighllyi'  wrong  (page  252).  The  paschal  full  moon  is  that 
which  falls  upo/t  or  next  after  (not  next  after  only,  as  stated) 
the  Jlst  day  of  March;  and  Easter  Sunday  is  that  whidi 
comes  /t:\i  t  a/t''r  the  day  of  the  paschal  full  moon  ;  so  that 
the  earliest  pov-iihlo  Easier  Sunday  takes  place  when  Satur- 
ilay  the  21st  of  March  has  a  full  moon,  in  which  ca!>e  Kaster 
Dav  is  Sundav  the  22nd.  Count  29Adavs  from  March  2K-»t 
(inclusive),  beginnini*  at  midnight  of  the  20th,  and  we  c  >mr^ 
to  nt)on  on  the  19th  ot  April;  if  this  day  be  Sunday,  the 
next  Sunday  is  April  20,  which  it  shoidd  seem  then  in -it 
be  the  latest  possible  Kaster  Day.  But  all  the  tabk!»  i*i\ 
April  25  as  the  latest  Easter  Day,  and  this  de|'ends  u]^  )n 
the  meaning  of  the  words  *full  moon' as  used  by  the  a.itli'>- 
ritie^  which  settled  the  time  of  keeping  Easier. 

•  Siijre  ;^.T,.  ii><i  \%  not  Ump  yi'ir.  Ili»*  wlioli'  .-jvli*  will  i1:i't)  '■  ■  um  i  'ii.'ii.mi, 
1  it  Mi.ce  A  II  'JiHM)  19  leJi»-y«*ar.  it  m.ij  ko  roPoiKtiiuUil  mi  .i^  !■>  l,i«i  nil  Li«'«). 

t  TIi«  rrrn-  I:i»*«;ai'I  in  not  cu rid  .iiiv  t:iitlif  r  th;An  lh»»  Jir-t  {iir.u'r.nih.  I'.ul 
ih^  I  I'llf  iu  :lie  l.t-i  wvl>:iiiii  uf  { ijfo  .SJi  fvr  ihr  new  »iylf,  ckU-itil*  uuU  to  a  d- 
11^'  •. 


The  Jews  keep  thoir  Pauorer  on  that  fourteenth  dai  -4 
tho  moon  which  follows  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Nirtu 
council  (A.D.  325),  believing  thcetiuinox  to  be  aUa\t  on :.  f 
21st  of  March,  took  that  day  as  their  equinox,  and  the  U.r- 
teenth  day  of  the  moon  next  following  as  the  ^uide  t .. ;  t 
Sunday  which  should  be  kept  ns  Easter  Day.  T:ke  prov.i.  ^ 
that  if  tho  fourteenth  day  were  Sunday,  the  next  Sui.nj 
should  be  kept,  was  meant  to  avoid  ever  keeping  Eiii«r  t 
the  same  days  as  the  Jews  keep  their  Passover  t  «h:<-b  *&» 
an  object  of  great  moment  in  those  days).  Now  the  th.r>^i 
day  of  the  lunation,  though  partly  belongins:  to  ihv  old  SAr. 
counts*  as  the  first  of  the  new  one.  Reckoning  tliu4.  «c  ili: 
see  that  if  March  20  be  the  fourteenth  dayof  the  m  •.«. 
April  18  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  next  moon,  and  A^^.' 
the  extreme  limit  of  Easter  Day. 

ChronologHts  have  two  cycles  of  nineteen  years  esch,  :L« 
(Irst  of  which  is  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  (so  ealled'.  u  ' 
the  golden  number,  and  the  second,  which  hei;ins  lhre<-  «rL-i 
later,  they  call  the  lunar  cycle.    Tlieso  of  course  only  d  5<r 
in  their  time  of  commencement,  the  year  4  of  the  fini  €\r:t 
bein<;  always  1  of  the  second.    To  show  the  manner  lu  «f..:i 
accuracy  was  attempted  to  be  insured,  it  is  vuilh  mh .-.  i. 
quote  the  date  of  one  charter,  from  the  *  Art  de  trndrr  ^* 
l^ates,'  parti  ularly  as  all  the  dates  arc  quite  exact:— '.t.  « 
sunt  ha?c,  anno  ab  incurnatione   Domini  mcix,  za<i.fi  ... 
II.,  cpacta  XVII.,  concurrente  iv.,  cyclus  lunaru  r,  nriu* 
decemnovennalis  viii.,  regularis  pas'chaa  it.,  leroinut  |»t- 
chalis  XI III.  kal.  Maii,  dies  paschalis  vii.  kaL  Miu«  \ur.a 
ipsius  (diei  paschr?)  xxi.' 

This  cycle  of  19  years  was  used  with  an  astranowini 
carelessness  which  is  surprising  when  it  is  consvlcrc^  ihit 
the  duo  observance  of  Easter  as  to  time  was  eonsuUred  si^ 
importance  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  It  is  worth  «hii« 
to  describe  it,  since  there  are  many  persons  who  believe Ual 
there  was  a  closer  accordance  between  the  paschal  fiillB«a 
and  that  of  the  heavens  than  really  took  place.  Tbt  hst 
A.I).  1  was  the  second  of  its  cycle,  so  that  hj  adding  1  lo  tkt 
date,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  1 9,  the  remaiodcr  pVcs  tkt 
year  of  the  cycle  in  question;  19  being  the  year  when  ibi 
remainder  is  0. 

The  finding  of  Easter  according  to  the  old  method  isa  work 
of  prolixity,  and  the  description  of  it,  acoordinf  to  rbraool^ 
gical  writers,  is  puzzling  in  the  extreme.  WeshalloaU  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  result,  which  in  fact  iBwalid,  tbocf  k 
it  was  not  seen,  to  describini^  both  the  month  and  ths  vcar. 
not  in  days,  but  in  periods  each  a  little  ihorttr  tlaa  s 
dav. 

Let  there  be  a  cycle  of  1 9  years  avenging  3€A*2S dan  sack, 
and  let  it  be  composed  of  235  lunationi^eaefaof  wbirb  ik«t- 
fore  must  be  29*53  days.  Take  another  period  of  liaf,  sal 
call  it  a  short  dau,  and  let  30  short  days  make  the  aseik  W 
29'53  common  days,  then  the  year  will  conasi  sf  I'iVf 
short  days,  say  371  days  exactly,  or  12  lunations aod  11  skoii 
days.  Hence  the  new  moons  of  each  veer  will  lake  pb« 
1 1  short  days  earlier  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Takt  iki 
]ieriod  of  30  common  days  bcj^inuing  with  Marck  21  mU 
ending  with  April  1 9.  These  wdl  ver}-  neairly  couiciit.«a 
to  each,  w  itli  30  short  days ;  and  the  old  method  sia^'eBb 
to  confoiinduig  these  30  days  with  30  sliort  daTs,aad  "j-'t 
the  yearly  acceleration  of  the  times  of  full  moon'ai  1 1  foa^ 
days.  This  may  make  an  astronomical  error  of  half  s  ^«. 
and  the  clfect  of  averaging  the  yearii,  and  treating  tkr  lay 
yeai's  as  common  years,  a  quarter  of  ailay  mu;e.  To  ti^ 
must  be  added  the  continually  increasing  errjr  sta.^ 
from  neglecting  the  difierence  between  19  yean  and  ;.:- 
months. 

Proceeding  as  above,  let  it  be  supposed  that  in  the  ix 
year  of  the  c}cle  there  is  a  full  moon  cm  the  5th  of  Afri^i 
supposition  vUiich  pervades   the    old  mothoil  of   fia*^ 
Easter  :  if  then  wo  write  down  all  the  day«  from  MairU  ; 
to  April  19  inclu>ive  in  a  circle,  and   putting;  I  oprwiei' 
April  .'i,  write  2  eleven  days  earlier,  or  opposite  to  Min 
25,  write  :\  eleven  days  earlier  in  i\\eetrcui,ir  eyrie  (in  mu* 
Aj  ril   19   immeiliately  precedes  March  21).  or  erpwtr " 
April  l.{,  kc,  and  then  write  the  donnnicerieiicr  i«fe«e» 
always  the  ^amc  lor  the  same  day  of  tlie  vcar)  omohIc^ 
e:uh  day  of  the  immth.— this  will  give  the  table  UihT. 
ttyle  given  in  E  vstkr,  which  is  here  rcpeatc«l.  and  smcviv 
l*«th  N  the  last  pissihle  day  of  a  paschal  full  miioa        H 
d:.>.  f..ll..\vinL,'  the   luih  may  hi»  Easier  Sundavs^  w 
yiwn  with  their  dominical  letters:— 


•  W..  <i.i  ntit  "IV  tbit  tlits  vas  iQtrn<l«4:  tml  ^ 
ruiotneM'itlieU'M. 


vMnlii!«i 


Mar.  21  C  in 
I)  :, 
1^  — 


I-) 


_  • » 
'J  I 

'J  7 


A 
15 

c 


1.1 


10 


Mar.  30  E     7 

;n  F  — 

Apr.    1  G  15 

2  A     4 

3 

4 


PER 

Apr. 
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5 
0 
/ 


H  — 

C  12 
D  1 
E  — 
F     9 


SO- 
DA 17 

10  H     G 

11  C  — 

12  D  14 

13  E     3 

14  F  — 
Ij  G  11 
16  A  — 


Apr.l7B  19 
ISC     8 

19  D  — 

20  E 

21  F  — 

22  G  — 

23  A  — 

24  B  — 

25  C  — 


The  followiiirr  (lien  is  the  mode  of  finding  Easter  in  (say) 
A.D.  I  237.     Tijc  vcar  uf  tlie  solar  ovcle  is  14,  thus  shown; — 

1237 
9 


28)1240(44 
Hera.  1 4.     Dom.  letter  D  by  table. 

The  year  of  the  cycle  of  19  years  is  3,  thus  shown: — 

1237 
1 


.9)1238(65 
Rem.  3. 

Now  in  Ihe  third  year  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  by 
the  preceding  table,  the  paschal  full  moon  is  on  the  13th  of 
April,  and  the  ne.Kt  Sunday  letter  (D)  in  the  list  is  oppo- 
site to  April  1*),  which  is  therefore  Easter  Sunday. 

The  (ncLTorian  corrections  of  the  method  of  finding  Easter 
amount  to  au  occasional  correction  of  the  place  of  the  pas- 
chal lull  moon  in  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  of  19  years. 
Tables  which  will  do  perfectly  well  for  a  century  maybe 
cousiructfd  in  the  same  mode  as  that  already  described;  one 
is  given  in  the  article  cited.  The  following  additional  ex- 
planati ms  may  save  some  trouble  to  those  who  try  to  under- 
stand the  older  writers  on  chronology. 

The  epact  of  the  year  is  usually  stated  as  being  the  moon's 
age  at  the  be»^inning  of  the  year:  this  is  a  correct  definition 
as  to  the  epact  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  but  not  so  as  to 
that  which  preceded.  The  epact  of  the  old  calendar  is  a 
number  de[jen(ling  on  the  year  in  such  manner  that  the 
epact  of  the  year,  increased  by  what  was  called  the  lunar 
regular  of  any  month,  f^jves  (with  deduction  of  29,  if  ne- 
cessary) the  age  of  the  moon  on  the  first  day  of  that  month  ; 
so  that  the  aLi;e  of  the  moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
the  epact,  together  with  the  regular  of  January.  Thus  the 
epact  uf  every  year  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  plea- 
sure, provirled  all  the  numbers  in  the  table  of  regulars  be 
as  nuu'h  diminished  or  increased;  and  different  tables  of 
epacts  will  be  found  in  different  works,  the  difference  being 
of  course  compensated  in  the  regulars,  or  else  in  the  rule  for 
applying  them.  The  epact  of  each  year  of  the  cycle  of  19 
years  must  be  1 1  more  than  that  of  the  preceding,  abating 
30  as  fast  as  it  arii^es  ;  this  must  be  the  case  in  every  table, 
and  the  mo-t  common  table  of  epacts  gives  29  as  the  epact 
of  the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  10  as  that  of  the  second,  21  a.s 
that  of  the  third,  &c.  Corresponding  to  this,  9  is  the  regu- 
lar of  January,  10  of  February,  &c.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  give  the  table,  not  only  because  it  is  now  useless,  even 
for  old  chronolu^y,  but  because  it  fails  for  those  years  of 
the  decern novennal  cycle  in  which  two  full  moons  come  in 
the  same  month. 

A^ain,  the  annual  regular,  or  the  regular  cited  in  charters 
(as  in  our  previous  quotation,  where  it  is  called  the  paschal 
regular),  is  neither  the  solar  regular  described  in  the  former 
part  of  this  article  nor  the  lunar  regular  just  mentioned,  but 
a  third  regular  belonging  to  the  whole  year,  and  which, 
added  to  the  concurrent  previously  described,  gave  (7  being 
abated,  if  necessary)  the  last  day  of  the  moon  preceding 
the  paschal  moon.  Thus  a.d.  874,  the  concurrent  bemg  4 
and  tlie  annual  rejrular  5,  their  sum  9  diminished  by  7,  or  2, 
gives  Monday  as  the  last  day  of  the  ante-paschal  moon. 

The  paschal  term  (terminus  paschalis)  mentioned  in  the 
quutaiion,  meant  simply  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  paschal 
moon. 

3.  The  Indiclion  was  an  edict  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
fixing  the  tribute,  and  as  one  such  edict  was  supposed  to 
nave  appeared  every  fifteen  years,  years  were  naturally 
n'ckoned  according  to  their  distance  from  the  year  of  Indic- 
tion.  There  is  doubt  about  the  first  origin  of  indictions, 
about  their  meaning  and  their  earliest  date*  all  we  have 


liere  to  do  with  is  the  fact,  that  from  Athanasius  down- 
wards, they  wore  more  or  less  employed  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  describing  epochs.  The  popes  afterwards  adopted 
this  mode  of  dating,  and  the  common  Indiction*  found 
in  chronological  tables  begins  so  that  a.d.  313  is  the  first 
year  of  the  first  cycle  of  Indiction,  each  cycle  containing 
15  years.  At  this  rate  a.d.  1  was  the  fourth  year  of  an 
imaginary  preceding  indiction,  and  the  remainder  of  threo 
more  than  the  date  of  any  year  divided  by  15  will  give  its 
position  in  its  cycle  of  Indiction.  Thus  1239,  increased  by 
3  and  divided  by  15,  gives  the  remainder  12,  or  ad.  1239  is 
the  twelfth  year  of  a  cycle  of  Indiction. 

4.  The  paschal  cycle  is  one  compounded  of  28  and  19  years, 
or  532  years,  during  which  time  the  cycles  of  the  sun  and 
of  19  years  run  through  all  their  combinations,  and  recom- 
mence them  again.  According  to  the  old  system  then,  this 
is  the  cycle  of  Easter  Days,  which  begin  again  in  the  same 
order  when  it  is  finished,  a.d.  1  was  the  second  year  of 
the  first  paschal  cycle,  being  also  2  of  the  cycle  of  1 9  years, 
and  1 0  of  its  solar  cycle.  The  paschal  cycle  of  the  Grego- 
rian calendar  would  be  53,200  years. 

5.  The  Julian  period  was  imagined  by  Julius  Scaliger, 
and  is  a  combination  of  the  solar  cycle,  the  cycle  of  19 
years,  and  that  of  Indictions.  Now  28  X  19  X  15  gives 
7980  years,  which  is  the  length  of  the  period  in  question. 
It  was  made  to  begin  at  a  year  b.c.  which  was  the  first  year 
of  each  cycle,  namely  b.c.  4713  years.  Hence,  subtract  any 
year  b.c.  from  4714,  or  add  any  year  a.d.  to  4713,  and  you 
have  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  answering  to  the  date 
used.  The  advantage  (if  it  be  one)  of  this  period  is,  that  by 
dividing  the  year  in  it  by  28,  19,  and  15,  the  remainders 
show  the  years  of  the  different  cycles  belonging  to  the  Ju- 
lian date  used,  remembering  when  the  remainder  is  nothing 
to  substitute  the  divisor  instead. 

For  the  history  of  periods  not  absolutely  used  in  chro- 
nology, see  their  several  names,  such  as  Metonic  Cycle, 
Sards,  Sothiac  Period,  &c.,  &c. 

Astronomical  periods  actually  existing  in  nature,  may  be 
divided  into — days^  connected  with  the  rotations  of  planets 
round  their  axes — montfis^  connected  with  the  rotation  of 
satellites  round  their  primaries — years,  connected  with  the 
rotations  of  primary  planets  round  the  sun— and  secular 
periods,  connected  with  slow  changes  of  the  elements  of 
orbits.  The  most  convenient  period  of  measurement  is  the 
civil  or  mean  solar  day  at  the  earth,  being  the  average  inter* 
val  between  noon  and  noon.    [Synodic  Revolution.] 

This  period  being  divided  into  hours,  &c.,  the  actual  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  is  23l*  56°^  4s'09,  and  is  called  the  sidereal 
day.  The  average  interval  between  two  transits  of  the  moon 
over  the  meridian  is  24l>  50™  28«*32,  which  might  be  called 
the  mean  tide-day.  The  rotation  of  the  moon  is  the  time  of 
her  revolution  round  the  earth  [Moon]  :  and  the  rotations 
of  the  planets  are  as  follows  (in  sidereal  time,  so  as  to  make 
24^  the  rotation  of  the  earth)  : — 


h. 

m. 

h. 

in. 

Sun 

25 

12 

Mars       24 

391 

Mercury 

24 

5i 

Jupiter     9 

56 

Venus 

23 

21 

Saturn    10 

29} 

Earth 

24 

Uranus  unk 

now 

Various  months  are  described  in  the  article  Moon,  the 
only  ones  here  necessary  to  cite  being  the  one  already  used, 
of  29^  12»»  44m  2«-9,  or  29^-53059,  the  average  interval  from 
new  moon  to  new  moon,  and  27'1  7^  43"*  1 18*5,  or  27<*-32166, 
the  actual  time  of  revolution  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens. 
The  satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus  have  revo 
lutions  round  their  primaries  as  follows: — 


cL    h.    m. 

d. 

Jupiter's 

First  S. 

1    18  28     or         1*7691 

Second  S. 

3  13  14 

3*5518 

Third  S. 

7     3  43 

7*1546 

Fourth  S. 

IG  16  32 

16-6888 

Saturn*s 

Ring 

0  10  29 

0-4370 

First  S. 

0  22  38 

0-9427 

Second  S. 

1     8  53 

1-3702 

Third  S. 

1   21    18 

1-8878 

Fourth  S. 

2   17  45 

2*7395 

Fifth  8. 

4  12  25 

4-5175 

Sixth  S. 

15  22  41 

15*9453 

Seventh  S. 

79     7  55 

793296 

*  The  first  ind'ictioo  ofCaiistautin^  is  Twrlouslj  stated  to  haT«  been  a^.  812L 
813^314.  and  315. 
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d.    h.    m. 

d. 

tJi'anub*s 

First  S. 

5   21    'i3 

3-6926 

Second  S. 

8    IG   3S 

8-7068 

Tliiid  S. 

10  23     4 

10'9till 

Fourth  S. 

13    10   5(> 

13-4o69 

Fii'ih  S. 

38     1    48 

380750 

Sixth  S. 

107   10   40 

107-0944 

The  civil  year  is  the  trojAcal  year,  or  the  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  »anic  again. 
Owinj;  to  the  motion  of  the  equinox  [Preckssion].  this  year, 
or  3C5«»  5»»  48™  49'--7,  or  306''--'422114,  is  shorter  than  the 
actual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  whirh  is  30  j'» 
6ii  9"»  9'«  6,  or  365«»-2503012.  Again,  the  awmafistic  year, 
heing  that  in  whicli  the  earth  moves  from  its  nearest  ])oint 
to  the  sun  to  the  same  again,  is  305'»  0>'  13'"  40^-3,  or 
365*l-259598l.  The  following;  is  the  list  of  the  actual  re- 
volutions of  the  nlanets  rounil  the  sun.  each  to  a  tenth  of  a 
clay,  includi!ig  the  verified  periodic  comets,  as  far  as  their 
times  are  known : — 

Mercury       .          h«0  Ceres            .  1081-4 

Venus           .         221-7  Pallas           .  1680  5 

Earth            .         305  3  Bieli's  Cornel  2400*0 

Mars             .         687-0  Junitcr         .  4332-6 

Encko's  Comet  1210-0  Saturn         .  10759-2 

Ve»ta                   1325  7  Uranus  300»0-8 

Juno  1592  7  Ualley's    Comet    75    to 

70  vears. 

9 

Of  secular  periods,  the  most  important  are,  the  revolution 
of  the  moon's  node,  in  18'0  years:  of  the  earth's  perihelion, 
from  the  vernal  equinox  to'  the  veinal  etiuinox  aijain  (the 
latter  also  moving),  or  21,000  years;  and  the  revolution  of 
the  equinoxes  themselves,  in  20,000  years. 

PERIO'-CI  (jrfoioiicoi),  an  old  astronomi(  al  term  for  those 
'who  have  the  same  latitude,  hut  opposite  longitudes. 

PKKIO'STKUM.    [Bone.] 

PERIO'STRACUM,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  the  ejndermu 
of  shells.     [Shell.] 

PERIPATETICS  (jr/piTrarijnjcoc)  is  the  name  irivcn  to  an 
anticni  philosophical  sect.  It  was  so  desii^nated  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  founder,  Aristotle,  hein^  accustomed  to 
deliver  hi>  doctrines  u  hile  walkin*;  in  the  grove  of  the  Lyceum 
in  the  suhurbs  of  Athens.  (For  an  account  of  the  life  and 
works  of  this  philosopher,  see  Akistotle)  There  is  scarcely 
any  department  of  human  knowledge  of  which  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  do  not  treat.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  give  a  full  detail  of  his  opinions.  Such  of  them 
only  as  characterised  the  school  which  he  ori^iinated  can  be 
referred  to,  and  even  these  must  be  briefly  noticed.  They 
have  relation  chielly  to  his  i^eneial  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical principles.  To  his  system  of  lo<:ic,  with  the  additions 
subsequently  made  to  it  by  his  disciples,  it  is  unnecessary 
particularly  to  advert.     [Oro.\non.] 

From  the  obscurity  which  attaches  to  the  writinji^sof  Ari:»- 
totle,  occasioned  by  the  errors  which  have  crept  into  them, 
the  abstruseness  of  the  topics  which  he  di.^cusse?,  and  the 
brevity  and  conciseness  of  his  style,  it  is  somewhat  diilicult 
to  ascertain  with  precision  what  his  opinions  really  were. 
Previous  to  his  time  it  was  commonly  8uppi)*«ed  by  those  who 
had  speculated  respecting  the  origui  of  the  universe,  that 
there  is  an  eternal  substance  from  which  bodies  are  made, 
and  on  which  forms  are  impresse<l,  and  to  which  the  name 
uf  matter  was  assigned.  This  matter  was  understood  to  have 
been  always  in  motion,  to  con>ist  of  indefinitely  small  par- 
ticles, and  to  have  been  coUecteil  and  united  in  bodies  by 
the  agency  of  an  intelligent  principle.  It  was  further  tup- 
posed  that  the  original  ])articles  had  certain  nroperties  by 
which  they  differed  froui  each  other,  and  by  which  the  con- 
stitution i)f  the  boilies  which  they  composed  was  determined. 
£ni|)edi)cles  and  others  taught  that  there  ar«i  four  primary 
elements,  which  are  the  ba.sesof  all  corporeal  form»;  Ana.\- 
ugoras  and  his  followers  maintained  that  bodies  exactly  re- 
present the  form  of  each  of  their  constituent  particles; 
while  Plato  held  that  essential  fonns  have  an  actual  exist- 
ence in  the  di\inity,  and  that  by  the  union  of  these  wiih 
luatler  the  formation  of  bodies  is  effected. 

Rcjeciiu;:  all  thrse  thet)rie^,  Aristulle  assumed  the  unde- 
rived  and  independent  cxiNteiice  of  two  opiHibiie  principles. 
Bat  ^aicr  huch  principles  b\  their  conlraru-ty  would  destroy 
eii'h  olher.  the  existence  of  a  third  was  rec|ui»ite.  TIie»e 
he  Conceived  to  b-'  niailer.  form,  and  privation,  tiie  first  two 
being  the  consliiuent  principlesof  things,  and  the  last  being 
tccidciituUy  cuunected  uitU  thuu.     TUti  llr»t  uialter  woji 


imagined  to  bo  entirely  destitute  of  all  qualitief.  t-^  f«« 
potentially,  and  to  be  the  bubjcct  in  which  lonus  a:c  u„\» 
to  inhere.  Form  he  explained  to  b«  the  estciice  of  a  iLi. 
or  that  which  constitutes  it  what  it  is.  How  It.t:  tir«:  a^  •: 
and  form  were  brought  into  union  su  oa  to  p.o<Uci-  b>i...> 
does  not  appear;  unless  naiure,the  weaning  ur«bicaii:u. 
as  employed  by  Aristotle,  it  is  not  easy  lu  uppreLi.U'i  i:- 
complishes  the  union. 

Aristotle  distinguished  causes  into  the  material,  thv  f -nsi . 
theetiicient,  and  the  final ;  the  first  lieing  thatof  wLirhti.  o 
are  made,  the  sec«>nd  that  by  which  they  a^e  what  tUi  an. 
the  third  that  by  the  agency  of  which  aii\  ihitig  »  p'^^-^  *'• 
and  the  last  the  design  of  its  production.  Ilartiig  iLcs  pr- 
vided  for  the  existence  of  substances  c*^ncnll\.  A:.«:-».- 
divides  them  into  three  clasbes :  theeluriial,  as  the  Leair:.» 
the  perishable,  as  the  bodies  of  animals  ;  and  the  immuaL  t 
naiuve,  or  prime  mover,  as  it  was  otherwise  called.  ILj 
prime  mover,  which  occupies  the  place  uf  Gud  in  Ikn  «i»:^s, 
was  considered  to  be  an  eternal,  incoi'iMreal,  and  •.a;^ 
intelligence,  and  the  original  source  of  mil  motwn.  U.t; 
itself  unmoved.  Its  agency  extended  directly  to  the  £.1; 
celestial  sphere,  and  mediately  through  &iinilar  infrn.:  :■; 
telligences  to  the  lower  spheies,  and  by  them  to  the  ucucnr 
at  large.  The  mode  in  which  it  operatc<l  to  ll<e  prud'.^*(.  1 
of  motion  seems  to  have  resembled  thai  b\  whldi  tiie  1. - 
litions  of  the  human  soul  give  rise  to  iiiuscularartson. 

Sensible  bodies  were  divided  by  Ariatutle  into  soit.le  aii  I 
compound ;  simple  bodies  beiu*^  those  clcmenla  mbirh RiuI; 
from  the  combination  of  primary  matter  and  funu,  wui 
compound  bodies  those  which  proceed  fromeIemcLtar%'r/^ 
hinations.  In  boflies  thus  distinguished  there  are  ce:ta.i 
active  and  passive  qualities,  which  cunstilule  their  ipc-.i- 
diilercnce,  and  by  which  they  mutually  tend  to  traxuf  ra 
each  other  into  their  own  nature.  In  cou»equrncccrftbc 
action  of  the  first  mover,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  on  ica:it*. 
there  is  a  continual  succession  of  dissolution  and  repnd%> 
tion  ;  reproduction  taking  place  when  the  essence  uf  a  '\m 
is  entirely  changed,  and  only  an  augmentation  or  dimirut^^a 
when  its  accidental  qualities  undergo  mutation. 

Such  is  an  im|)erfect  sketch  of  Aristotle's  general  d«y-tr.r.# 
of  physics.     His  opinions  re>perting  man  may  be  tiKiffilt 
summed  up.    The  principles  of  the  soul  and  ofammal  l.ro 
he  thought  to  be  identical,  giving  them  the  common  d^ig- 
nation  of  entelecheia  (tvnXcx'ui),  or  perfect  cne^.    TIm 
faculties  of  the  soul  he  considered  to  be,  the  natntiTe,  bf 
which   life  is   produced   and   presen'cd;    the  Mrnsitnc.  bi 
which  we  perceive  and  feel ;  and  the  rational,  by  w..icli  «f 
understantl.     The  sensitive  faculty  takes  cognizance  of  ci- 
tcriial  objects  by  means  of  its  organs,  which  are  a-kpttd  v* 
produce  the  various  sensations  of  sight,  hearinz.  &c.    Ts* 
senses  receive  forms  or  sensible  species  in  the  Mme  maabtr 
Ub  wax  receives  the  impression  of  a  seal.     Faney  is  tiir  per- 
cept ion  which  results  from  the  immediate  opcFalion  uf  ir.« 
senses;    while  memor>'  is  derived  from  fancy,  and  is  i&c 
effect  of  imai(es  formed  in  the  soul  bv  the  aei&ae&.    Tt«e  jy 
tellectual  or  rational  faculty  is  of  two  kind««  either  active  cr 
pas^ive.     Passive  intellect  receives  the  form  of  tbinfEVb  aaA 
is  the  seat  of  species.     Active  intellect  is  either  itmpk  j: 
complex*  simple  when  it  engages  in  therIoseap|»frhcBflna 
of  its  object;  complex  when  it  combines  simple  cuneepuoi 
so  as  to  eni^eiider  belief.     Intellectual  action  is  theecru-a. 
when  it  conlein plates  what  is  simply  true  or  false,  and  prie- 
tical  when  it  determines  what  is  good  or  evil,  and  thus  g.^o 
rise  lo  V(di lions. 

Whether  Aristotle  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  ku 
or  not,  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  Froiu  his  no;iJ= 
that  the  soul  is  a  ]K)wer  externally  transmitted  mu  t> 
body,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  held  it  to  be  mortal.  •-'• 
that  it  ceased  to  have  a  separate  existence  aflur  the  d;siv.- 
lution  of  the  body. 

Aristotle's  school  in  the  Lyceum  was  continued  f'r  aU»: 

twelve  years.     In  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  nu  tzt 

mies,  who  accused  him  of  propagatin;^  impious  teneu.  M 

retired,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  to  ChaU-is,  wbcft 

ho  died.     Before  withdrawing  from  his  public  labours  L'« 

ever  he  appointed  Theophrastus,  of  Eresu*  in    Lnbos.  la 

successor   in    the  chair.      The  oiiiuons  of   Theopbras:  .1 

ditl'ered  in  some  ropects  from  tho«e  of  Arutotle.  but  :« 

!  taught  with  great  success,  and  was  attended  by  abuut  !«■' 

'  thousand  scholars,  lie  was  folio wetl  consecutively  by  Slia'.o 

j  of  L:impsacu>,  L}con,  or  Glycon  of  Troas,  An»ioa  of  lc»h 

I  and  Ciiloluus  the  Lscian.     With  Diodonu  of  Tyic.  vb» 

I  came  immediately  after  Uritulaus  tbo  luuaMcn^lid  wt^ 
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C(  sslou  of  the  Peripatetic  school  terminated,  about  the 
hiiti'hed  and  fortietli  olympiad.  Among  the  early  followers 
uf  ihc  StaL';iiite,  who  did  not  fill  the  chair,  were  several 
cnnincnt  j)hilosophers.  The  most  distinguished  of  these 
were  Dicsearchus,  a  Mcssenian,  Eudemus  of  Rhodes,  and 
]^t?melrius  Phalcreus. 

The  Peiipaletic  doctrines  were  introduced  into  Rome  in 
coninion  wiih  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
by  the  embassy  of  Ciitolaus,  Carneades,  and  Diogenes,  but 
veie  little  known  till  the  time  of  Sylla.  Tyrannion,  an 
cMnnieni  irrannnaruni,  and  Andronicus  Rhodius,  were  the 
first  who  brought  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
]>hrastus  into  notice.  The  obscurity  of  Aristotle's  writ- 
iii^^s  tended  much  to  hinder  the  success  of  his  philosophy, 
but  ii  nevertheless  soon  gained  a  considerable  number  of 
s  r,)j)oriers.  Diirins^  the  reign  of  the  Cajsars,  it  acquired 
all  iis  aniient  inlluence;  and  till  the  lime  ofAmraonius, 
the  pieeepl(jr  of  Plutarcli,  was  taught  with  great  purity* 
ACer  that  it  was  divided  into  two  sects,  consisting;  re- 
spiciively  of  these  who  wished  to  adhere  strictly  to  Aris- 
totle, and  those  who  were  disposed  to  amalgamate  his  doc- 
trines with  those  of  other  schools.  Julius  CflDsar  and 
Aui^ustus  patronised  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  Under 
'JM)enus,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  its  adherents,  in  common 
With  tho^e  uf  other  sects,  were  either  banished  or  obliged  to 
i\ina;n  silent  on  the  subject  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  This 
was  I  he  ease  also  during];  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Ner-s  although  durinii;  the  early  part  of  it  philosophy  was 
I  i\  oured.  The  eliief  Peripatetics  in  the  first  century  of  the 
1\  »!n  in  empire  were  Sosii^enes  of  Egypt,  who  wrote  a  cora- 
iiK  iiiar\  on  Aristotle's  treatise  De  Coelo,  Boethus  of  Sidon, 
v.iu)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  having  been  his  fellow- 
siudenl  in  the  Arislo'teliau  philosophy,  and  Nicolaus  of  Da- 
in:;s(;us  in  Syria. 

Annnonius  the  Peripatetic  made  great  exertions  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  Aristotle;  but  about  his  time  the 
Platonists  began  to  study  his  writings,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  the  Eclectic  Peripatetics  under 
Annnonius  Saccas,  who  flourished  about  a  century  subse- 
(jiuMit  to  Ammonius  the  Peripatetic.  Even  after  this  period 
however  some  were  still  found  who  adhered  exclusively  to 
Aristotle.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  who  was  a  public  professor  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  under  Septimius  Severus,  in  Alexandria  or  in 
Athens.  Many  of  the  Eclectic  Aristotelians  wrote  commen- 
tarif's  on  his  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant.  The 
priiuipal  of  these  writers  were  Themistius,  who  flourished 
during  the  reij^ns  of  Constantius  and  Theodosius  the  Great; 
Olynipioloru-,  who  lived  about  a  century  later ;  and  Sirn- 
plicius  Cilix.  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

Alter  this  period,  phdosophy  in  general  languished.  But 
in  tiial  mixture  of  antient  opinions  with  theological  dogmas 
which  constituted  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  age,  the  system 
of  Aristotle  luuloubledly  predominated.  About  the  twelfth 
century  it  had  many  adherents  among  the  Saracens  and 
Jews,  particularly  in  Spain;  and  at  the  same  period  also 
it  be<;an  to  be  ddigently  studied,  though  not  without  much 
oppo-^iiion,  amon;^  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Christian  church. 
Om  of  this  latter  circumstance  gradually  arose  the  Scholastic 
])hilosophy,  which  took  its  tone  and  complexion  from  the 
writin«:s  ot' Aristotle,  ai.d  which  continued  long  to  perplex 
the  minds  of  men  with  its  frivolous  though  subtile  specula- 
tions. The  authority  of  Aristotle  received  a  severe  shock 
at  the  Reformation,  but  it  survived  the  fall  of  the  Scholastic 
system.  His  opinions  were  patronised  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  on  account  of  their  supposed  favourable  bearing 
on  certain  doctrines  of  faith;  and  although  Luther  and 
others  of  the  Reformers  determinedly  opposed  them,  they 
were  m  lintaincd  by  such  men  as  Melancthon,  who  hira- 
-elf  commented  on  .citain  portions  of  the  works  of  the 
Sia'^irite.  Many  individuals  distinguished  for  their  genius 
aiwrieaniinL;  exerted  themselves  to  revive  the  Peripatetic 
l-hilo^ophv  m  its  primitive  purity,  nor  did  it  cease  to  have 
nmneious  illustrious  supporters  until  the  time  of  Bacon, 
OroJius.nnd  Des  Cartes.  (Aristot,  Phys,  De  Ccelo.  DeGen. 
rf Corr.  Dt^  Alii  ma;  Diog.  Laertius;  Fabric,  i9t6/.  Grotfc; 
Cud\v.)rth's  IhIpII.  Sijst. ;  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit,  Phil.) 

PKIirPllERY,  the  Greek  word  for  circumference;  a 
term  ajiplietl  both  to  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  figures. 

PKRIPNEUMONY.     [Lungs,  Diseases  ofJ 

PKlllPTKRAL,  or  PERPPiEROS.     [Temple.] 

PKRI'SCII  (whose  shadows  move  round).  In  those  lati- 
tudes which  are  high  enough  to  have  the  sun  for  Iweuty-four 


hours  together,  the  shadows  make  complete  revolutions, 
whence  the  inhabitants  may  be  called  Periscii  (Utphicioi). 

PERPSTERA.     [CoLUMHiD^.  vol.  vii.,  p.  375.] 

PERISTERPN^.     [CoLUMBiDJE,  vol.  vii.,  p.  374.] 

PERISTO'MIANS.  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of 
fluviatile  operculated  Trachelipods  (Gastropods  of  Cuvier 
and  naturalists),  breathing  water,  consisting  of  the  genera 
Vaivatiiy  Paludifia,  and  AmpuUaria, 

]^L  Deshayes  (/a*/,  edit,  qf  Lamarck)  observes  that  thout^h 
founded  on  natural  characters,  the  family  of  Peristomians 
has  not  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  authors.  Cuvier, 
he  remarks  in  continuation,  referred  Va/vaia  and  Paliidina, 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  *  R^gne  Animal,'  to  his  great 
genus  Turbo;  and  though  he  recognised  the  analogy  of  the 
AmpuUaria*  with  the  Paludint^,  he  did  not  the  less  place 
them  in  his  genus  Conchylium*  near  the  Phasianellee,  M. 
Deshayes  thus  continues: — *  De  F6russac,  so  often  an 
imitator  of  Cuvier  in  the  classification  of  shells,  has  imi- 
tated him  here;  and  M.  de  Blainvillo  himself,  restin!:^  on 
anatomical  observations,  differs  but  little,  in  his  *  Treatise 
on  Malacology,'  from  the  opinion  of  the  latter.  Neverthe- 
less if  we  turn  to  what  M.  de  Blainville  says  on  the  subject 
of  the  Ampullariis  and  the  Paludinee  in  the  *  Dictionnaire 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  we  shall  there  find  his  opinions 
opposed  to  his  classification.  M.  de  Blainville  in  fact,  who 
had  made  a  dissection  of  AmpuUaria,  finds  the  greatest 
analogy  between  the  animals  of  this  genus  and  those  of 
Paludina.  If  then  classifications  are  intended  to  approxi- 
mate forms  which  resemble  each  other,  why  place  the  Am- 
puUaricc  and  the  Ptiludincp  in  two  distinct  families ?'t 

*In  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Regne  Animal,'  Cuvier  has 
more  nearly  approximated  the  three  genera  of  the  family  of 
the  Peristomians,  comprehending  all  three  in  his  Trochoid 
Pectinibranchians.  Since  the  anatomical  work  on  the 
AmpuUarice,  by  M.  de  Blainville.  M.  Qnoy,  in  the  zoology 
of  the  *  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe,'  has  given  his  observations 
on  a  large  species,  and  we  can  now  compare  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  AmpuUaHce  with  that  of  the  Aludinee,  on  whose 
anatomy  Cuvier  published  a  memoir.' 

M.  Deshayes  then  goes  on  to  state  that  he  has  himself 
been  able  to  add  to  the  observations  already  known  some 
interesting  facts  on  the  organization  of  the  AmpuUariep. 
If,  says  he,  we  consider  the  shells  and  the  opercula  which 
close  them,  we  find  an  indisputable  analogy  between  them, 
an  analogy  so  great  in  some  species  that  one  even  doubts  to 
which  of  the  two  genera  they  ought  to  belong.  The  aflUnities 
(rapports)  of  the  AmpuUarice  and  Paludina*  are  then,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  incontestably  established;  and 
these  affinities,  he  adds,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  seems  im 
possible  to  him  to  separate  the  genera.  The  Valvatce  have 
also,  he  thinks,  very  great  afiinities  with  the  Paludince,  from 
which  they  are  nevertheless  distinguished  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  animal  carries  its  bronchia. 

If,  says  M.  Deshayes,  in  concluding  his  observations  on 
this  family,  the  additions  with  which  science  has  been  en- 
riched since  the  works  of  Lamarck,  have  confirmed  his 
family  of  Peristomians,  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether 
the  family  itself  should  not  change  its  situation.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  genera  which  it  contains  closely  approach 
those  of  the  family  of  the  Turbos  ;  it  would  therefore  be 
proper  to  place  the  Peristomians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  TurbinaceanSt  and  to  arrange  them  near  the  family  of 
the  Neritaceans,  which  has  certainly  less  direct  affinities 
with  the  Turbo  family.  It  may  be  perceived  that  in  a 
linear  classification  like  that  which  must  necessarily  be 
followed  in  a  work,  it  is  impossible  to  express  exactly  the 
affinities,  sometimes  complicated,  of  the  families  of  the 
same  great  group.  To  set  forth  these  affinities,  we  know, 
says  M.  Deshayes,  but  one  method,  that  of  a  classification 
with  lateral  or  parallel  branches ;  and  it  is  particularly  in 
the  group  of  Pectinibranchiata,  where  the  genera  and 
species  are  so  numerous,  and  the  shell  has  the  aperture 
entire,  that  the  necessity  of  a  better  arrangement  forces 
itself  on  the  attention. 

M.  Rang,  in  his  'Manuel,'  places  Paludina slI  the  head  of 

*  In  Cuvier'slastedUtoQ  of  the  *R^e  Animal,'  the  genus  Co»cAjf/tHia  u 
obliterated,  and  there  Valvata  follows  Cyelostoma.  and  Paludina  is  placed  he- 
tween  Valvata  and  Littoriaa.  AmmUiarin  is  placed  next  to  Phasianeita.  and  is 
followed  by  Helicima.  These  are  all  arrauKod  under  his  family  of  Trochoidet. 

t  In  M.  de  BlainTille*B  *  Manuel  de  la  Malacologie/  Ampudaria  i*  placed  in 
the  family  of  Ellipsostomei,  between  Phatianettn  and  Helici»a.  J'almta  and 
Palmdina  are  arranged  in  lh«  family  of  Crieottomet ;  the  first  of  the  last  named 
genera  between  llngilus  and  Cyclostoma;  and  Paludina,  which  terminates  the 
Cricottomes,  immemaUly  aAcx  CyetQttQttHL    Tbo  EUipi09t<m€t  immodiatelT 
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the  K»^ncia  fonuini^  the  Turlincn  of  Ftriusac,  the  firat  family 
(if  \\\K.\  Pi'i'tinilitiUirhittin.  I'tilr.ita  U  also  arranj,'(j(l  in  the 
sanu'  r.iinily  hiMwivii  .)/./ir/7//»  and  Xafinj.  Am}  iillai'ia  is 
jilu'otl  ill  tlit'  >v(ou«l  Iiuniiy  (the  TrochoiJrs  of  Cuvior),  bc- 
tmtMi  .\>/'/.i  iuiil  Janfhina. 

T1k»  laie  Ri'v.  1-;iiim1owm  GuiMiui,'  makoH  his  family  Am- 
luilariuil/*  otujhist  of  ihc  goncra  Patitdina,  Richystnma, 
Atnj'u//tii'hi.  and  Cnatof/rn. 

Mr.  Swjiins')!!,  in  his  iwwly  published  treatise  on  *  Mala- 
rolo;;y*  {(\ihinrt  ("ifriof.r/'dta,  1810),  reihicos  the  Amfml- 
iaiUHP  to  a  svd)faniily  of  Ihf  Turhidtr,  and  this  subfamily 
compnluMwlH  the  followiiiy;  L^eiieiaand subgeitera:  ralnitii, 
/tmpuUaria  (with  llii*  suhmMicra  Pavhylahra,'*  LiwiU'S 
(l^ini-iles).  and  ('eruttuifs),  Puhtdina  (wiih  the  subi^enora 
Puhvh'nii  and  Nf/nafura),  and  Mtf/ailomux.  The  Ampui- 
laruue  are  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Me/anta/up. 

Valvata.     (MuUer.) 

Generic  Character.— Auimul  with  a  very  distinct  head 
prolon'^ed  into  a  sort  of  \vi'iene<l  ])roboscis  ;  tentacles  very 
long.  subc)l:ndrical,  slightly  curving  outwards,  very  much 
approximated  at  the  base,  poiir.ed  at  the  extremity ;  eyei 
be>silo  at  the  posterior  side  of  their  base ;  foot  bilobate  an- 
teriorly; branchio}  lon^,  pecliniform,  more  or  less  eapabic 
of  Ixiiny:  exsertedout  o!  the  cavity,  which  is  largely  open,  and 
provided  at  the  ri.;ht  of  iN  inferior  edge  with  a  lon^  a|)- 
pendage  simulating  a  third  tentacle;  male  organ  retiring 
within  the  respiratory  cavity. 

S/tel/  discoid  or  con«iid,  uinoilicatL-d,  the  whorls  rounded 
and  distinct,  the  apex  nnimmillatcd ;  aperture  rounder  nearly 
round,  its  borders  uniled  and  trenchant. 

Oftrrritium  horny,  round ;  its  elements  concentric  and 
circular. 

Mr.  Suainson  is  disposed  to  regard  /  u/ru/a  as  u  subgenus 
of  Paiudina. 


Shell  furnishetl  with  an  i-pidLTmi-*,  ro!i  ild,  ha^i!*- !U 
whorls  of  the  spide  rounlfd,   uiid   tin.-  ujex  i:;i:i  nii  liif*! 
aperture  rounded,  oval,  ani;».lar  at  ihc  iiuiiini*',  il.**  !»•  i'I-.;» 
united  and  trenchant. 

Ofrrruiiwi  hjiny,  its  el.uK'i.tiConcenlrir,  u.ih  il*  »-n::- : 

exceiitnc 


a 


Viilvatn  iii-r'.ujUs  with  it*  "IwU.  '*r.-ii>iut;. 
a,  Wiinial  kizo ;  b,  ('nl.ii;;fiL 

Ger^ruphira/  Distributintt  n/th^  OVw//^.— This  penus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  found  as  vet  in  Euro])e  and  North  Ame- 
rica only.  M.  Ue-^lmyer*.  in  his  Tables,  makes  the  number 
of  hvinir  species  f.iur,' and  names  J'a/ratn  jiixriuah'^  m  the 
»nily  sj.ecies  living  and  \\i^>i\  (tertiary).  In  hi^  last  edition  of 
Lamurck  the  nnmber  of  reccwt  species  recorded  is  six. 

Exam  pi  f,  /  *ii  //'.  /  /i  /  /  /  X  cinfihs. 

/>Ar/*i///'i;/.— Sl.ill  cun-ii.l,  globose,  >ubtrochifirm,  um- 
bilu'ale«l,  while;  whorl i  four  or  five  ;  apex  of  the  >pine  ob- 
tu>e. 

h.r,diff/,  tVf\— Thi-^  little  shell,  whirh  has  four  complete 
nhoiU.  wilhi.ut  inciu.lin^  the  apex,  inhabits  vivulels  and 
pinids  in  Ki>^;hind  ai.d  I'm.  <e,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  to 
be  found  ni  Kuiope  generally. 


V.il\.it  I  ]•!■■■>. .i!i«. 
■I.-.  I'.Niiiiril  -/#•:  /....  i!i  .^-11 1    I;   /.  .|ii'ii  .lirn  niUrKtHl ;  r,  i,'lutiD'jU!« 
Im.i>  I    ill. ..'«  I  '.I  -k  ii-..i ,  _f,  I11.I4-  ■■:  •'.  .^  iMiLtrj-  •!• 

Pallid. na.     (I^im.) 

Genr-nc  ('h'irtirtrr.  —.////»//{</ furni-hcd  v,  ith  a  pmbosci- 
diiorni  head;  nioulh  toothless,  but  ci)ntainin<;  a  small  lin- 
.■t:.,I  bristly  inass  ;  tentacles  <*iinic,  el»ini:ated.  ct»ntractile: 
i>u>.  at  the  lAteinal  ba^e  of  the  tentach's;  foot  oval,  with  a 
mai  l:i  j  \\  fiMT'iW  al  i!s  anterior  part  ;  male  orj»an  vi-ry  hn-^i*. 
^vi'li.iU'  up  the  riyhi  tentacl',  whence  it  comes  furth  fii»ni 
an  (  rifice  »i;uaU'd  ni>ar  its  ba^e :  anus  at  the  extremity  i>f  a 
>nnll  tube  in  llie  Moorin;^  (phiiu'her)  of  l!ie  icpuatory 
ca\ilv 


•  T*i'«  1*  '1 


'.  il  -1%  Ml    Sw  i*5i>s-in  '.-r  T'l' '.,*'■'".  1  nf  n  uMi:!,;.  uti  t':-* 


ur-i  .11  I  til  .t   ill  ■  I,  i-...>  !>  1.  )..  .'I    ilii-.nr,  1  ill  !•  !itlivii*us>.  )•  il  /'r<  't-ilO  >'i  i« 

fret  fium  tits.-  ii%'.  c!>ji.v'.iuu. 


roluitina  parTula.auini<il  nuil  vlirll  miffniAnL 
II,  kkU}  \ivw ;  h,  •vrn  tium  uIfa«.    (litukba^  ) 

Lamarck  states  that  the  Pnhidinrr,  many  »pec:ef  ofwh  r^ 
have  been  confounded  with  the  CyclostotnatOt  Buhm,  a>2 
Turbines,  inhabit  fresh  waters  almost  generally,  but  ^'-t 
live  also  in  bracki>h  and  even  in  (|uitc  sail  vafcni  Tlx-^ 
breathe  water  only,  like  the  I'alraUr,  with  which  lht»ht  - 
a  great  atfinity  ;  but  their  branehiSD  are  internal,  and  ibry 
are  further  di^tlnguished  from  that  genu*  by  the  form  ol  '.l.t  ir 
aperture,  which  is  rather  longer  than  it  is  aide,  bciti;  !::  :.- 
fied  by  the  last  whorl,  which  presents  an  angle  at  its  »..d^  . 
Their  habits  he  de&eril>es  as  being  Vt'r>'  nearly  th  »e  uf  'iz 
LymnecCt  like  which  the  Palmlincc  may  be  uftcii  »md  y:,- 
gre^isin:;  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  fout  uppermo*L 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  editiun  uf  Lamarck,  rear  Li 
that  Linnocus  knew  the  most  common  tpecies  ul  PJ^bn^ 
and  referred  it  to  his  indigested  genus  or  iMiee^,  uo<icrt:a 
name  of  Helix  viviftara.  Miiller  withdrew  tiie  forta  fr^A 
the  genus  Helix,  and,  believing  that  he  taw  sulErient  affi- 
nities between  it  and  the  A>ri7«,  united  both  gen«rra  ocfkr 
the  latter  name.  Lamarck  rectified  the  errors  of  furxDe: 
zoologibts,  ^ave  the  genus  its  proper  place,  and  charart<3iwi 
it  clearly;  m  this  he  was  aided  by  the  anatomieaJ  rewarrli«« 
which  Cuvier  bestowed  upon  the  large  species  of /WwiiAJ 
beloiiging  to  our  fni^h  waters.  M.  Deshayes  f^oes  on  tu  ob- 
serve that  the  shells  of  the  Ihludin^e  arc  generalh  delkcsic, 
oval-globose,  rarely  elongated,  and  subturrieulaie ;  the  aper- 
ture, with  a  Complete  neriktome,  is  alwajt  nodiScdU  :bc 
penultnnate  whorl,  and  terminates  posteriorly  by  a  nivrt  « 
less  sharp  angle.  If  a  Rdndina  be  placed  pcrpendKulir'i, 
it  will  soon  be  perceived  that  the  plane  of  the  aper!uc«  .^ 
entnely  parallel  to  that  of  the  longitudinal  a.\ia.  A  htir  i 
operculum,  generally  delicate,  sometimes  thicker  and  i.> 
calcareous,  closes  the  shell  exactly, and  is  very  diitiBCt  fr..3i 
that  of  the  Turbines  and  CycloMtomaia  ;  it  diiSen  ako  (ruu 
that  of  the  Littorifia*. 

This  operculum  is  not  formed  spirally;  ths 
subcentral,  and  its  growth  is  effected  by  lamii 
to  its  circumfcrenee. 

(Jeotrraphical  iJiMtribuiion  of  the  f7finfr  1 
widely  spread.  Species  liavo  been  found  in 
Africa,  and  America.  The  European  species  are  Ai  ift- 
habitants  of  temperate  climates.  M.  Dediayes  dhnvci 
that  the  greatest  number  of  the  species  liT«  in  fkvih  vauiv 
and  that  they  are  met  with  in  a  great  number  of  wioas  id- 
ealities on  the  earth*s  surface.  They  appear  nevcttkcleii 
to  be  more  ooininon  in  the  northern  tlian  in  the  %ouik<r. 
hemisphere;  but  perhaps,  as  M.  Deshayes  lemarlu^  t^^ 
dilference  may  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  obBerr&t..-.^ 
Some  small  species,  he  adds,  live  in  brackish  waters,  vLx^ 
tht>v  are  found  in  great  abundance. 

The  number  of  recent  species  uf  I\UiidsiU9  given  la  'i^ 
Tables  of  M.  ]>e>hayes  is  twenty- five,  and  of  these  FL^- 
dinfrAchatiua,  unirolor,iii\i\  impura  (tentaeulatai,  are  d  :^ 
a>  hviii;:  a:id  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  sjI  X* 
maick,  the  number  is  twenty-one  only,  but  this  is  beki*  '^^ 
mark.  Puludnufi  Genicula  and  Mctgnifica^  Cimrmi^  axv.  i^ 
iii>tar.ce,  omitti'd.* 

]C\ample.  iWatlina  luvifara 

Ih'srriptum.—  Siiell  veutricosc-conoid,  thin,  diaphsfijc^ 
very  d<  Iii'utel)  >triated  Ljiigitudinally,  greenish  browB,  w.t^ 

*  Mt.  r.iM.of  I  l.t'.iili''iiih:i.  wlio  VAv.iikliil  mi  murh  to  oar  iaa«»iiK«  mu» 
liriiii  III  i  ti.iiiir.il  KiotiM).  h.ii  |iiililiklit«l  .tnil  B^utf^  mHw:lil>l|  Uw  fcfci*  T 
»|H'fii-.  ( M.i>  I.  ls.Li.:     riih<ir««  fuwtrvna,  kj^mlmm^  JTi 
Rut  ^ft,  I  ffiTiif.f ,  and  AirJkiiamM. 


brown-red  obsolete  transvcne  bands ;  Ave  turgidly-rounded 
wborlH,  File  sutures  slrangly  marked. 

Localilij,  i.^'c. — Fresli  waters,  rivers,  and  ponds  of  England, 
France,  Cierraauy,  &c. 


Tlie  jieniis  Nemnltira,  Benson,  arran([ed  by  Mr.  Swainson 
as  a  subgenus  of  Puludina,  is  thus  cbaracloriserl. 

Slifil  ihiii,  nearly  oval,  somewhat  cuoiiiressed  from  bach 
to  fiont;  vvhorls  few  and  rouniieil,  »pjre  acute,  last  whorl 
hirgest  but  eunlractcd  near  t!io  aperture;  aperture  sniall, 
o))lii|UL-,  rounded  anteriorly ;  iierilremo  conlinuoiii  and  tliin ; 
i>l>cieulum  B]iirjl,  liurny,  and  wiili  fuv  volutions.  Mr. 
S  )M'erby  has  dcscrilied  two  recent  and  one  fossil  i>]iec'ie?.  all 
I  bite  very  minute,  in  I  he  Magnane  qf  Natural  History, 

AmpuHaria.     (Lamarck.) 

Generic  Churacl'-r. — Animal  globular  or  planorbiform  ; 
/i'kI  brye,  drli<:aie,  and  subquadrangular,  largely  truncated 
aiid'iiorly.  Head  flallened,  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  pair 
of  piinical  buccal  tentacula ;  two  ^ rest  subulate  tenlafuta 
iieni'Iy  as  lon^  as  Ihc  foot,  supporting  at  their  base  oculifer- 
01IS  pedum'tes,  sometimes  separated  throughout  their  length, 
Nd  jaws,  but  a  lingual  bristlcil  ribbon.  A  respiratory  canal 
foinieiUiy  the  mantle,  but  not  leaving  any  trace  on  the  shell. 
Bnincliitil  cnrilu  of  i;reat  size,  largely  open  anteriorly,  and 
iviiose  upper  Ball  is  doubled  so  as  to  form  a  great  aquiferous 
siic.     (Dealiayes,  principally.) 

.'^he//  fuinUbed  with  an  epidermis,  Konerally  not  stout, 
but  Rlubuliir,  vcntrieose,  and  umbilicalod  ;  spire  very  short, 
t  lie  hist  n  hurl  murh  larger  than  all  the  others  put  together ; 
a|iiTi\irc  oval,  rather  longer  than  it  is  wide,  borders  united, 
the  ri;iht  lip  trenchant.* 

Oji-rciiliim  horny  or  shelly,  rarely  calcareous,  rather  deli- 
eotniioscd  of  concentric  elements,  theapex  submarginal 


M.  Deshayea  (l<ut  edition  qf  Lamarck),  obterveB  that  all 
the  operculated  ftuviaiile  shells  were  arranged  by  Miiller  in 
his  genus  A'eri'a.  Linnai^uij  confouiideil  some  ol'iliem  with 
the  Helices,  and  under  these  tw 
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flpeirnlmn;  A.  Uie  HrM  ftlpTioD  ; 
lyri  at  thalr  \mm,  ud  cental  nil 
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wvYO  tlifii  indifTttiMl  tlu;  sjiiall  ninnlxT  of  Arnj  ulhtrifT 
kiiov.  :i  I'j  tho^c  aiuhtii's.  I>iUi;iiii>re  nil ci wards  riMiiovtMl  i 
tlif  >|H"i;'s  into  his  gtMius  liulimus,  and  Lamarck  then  | 
cstiihh.'lii'd  the  Reiius  undtT  the  luune  which  it  at  present 
hiai'it,  wiihout  hiAvuviT  an\  knowledge  of  the  aiiinial,  and 
the  ai)sence  oi'this  inlorinutiuu  led  hiin  to  comprehend  un- 
der his  j;enus  many  fossil  species  which  have  not  its  elia- 
racterr..  •  At  present,'  coniinues  M.  Deshayes,  *  wlien  the 
animal  is  known,  and  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of 
its  organization  many  have  been  broui^ht  alive  into  Europe, 
we  have  pre-sentc<l  to  us  the  means  of  complctinf;  the  cha- 
racters of  the  genus  and  of  rendering  it  more  natural  by  the 
rejection  of  all  the  species  which  do  not  include  all  the  cha- 
racters, or  in  adding  those  which  have  been  distributed 
amonp;  other  genera.  Thus  it  is,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  Plannrbifi  Coruu  Arietii,  pro- 
vided with  an  operculum,  and  the  animal  of  which  has  been 
llgurotl,  belongs,  in  reality,  to  the  genus  Ampuflana.  We 
are  at  a  loss  therefore  for  the  motive  which  could  determine 
Mr.  Guilding  to  form  the  genus  Ceratodes  on  this  shell, 
when  lie  had  the  opportunity  of  comparins;  the  animal  with 
i\\{\i  of  J mpu/iuria  glofffmi,  animals  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble, judging  from  the  figures  which  Mr.  Guilding  himself 
has  given,  to  peiceive  generic  differences.' 

Before  we  follow  M.  Deshayes,  as  we  presently  shall,  into 
an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  this  remark- 
able genus,  it  bec^omes  neces>ary  to  advert  to  the  acuteness 
of  Mr.  G.  IJ.  Sowerby,  who  first  pointed  out,  with  all  due 
deference  to  I^imarck,  the  true  place  of  the  l^anorhia  Cornu 
Arietift  of  that  zoologist,  and  placed  it  anKing  the  Atnjul- 
/</nV/»,  in  its  true  position,  {(icnt^ni^  No.  4.)  For  this  he 
was  sharply  censured  by  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  inteiesting 
Zooiogiral  Ilhistrathns  (title  *  Ampulhiria  (ilobosii,*  pi. 
110).  Specimens  however  soon  came  to  hand  with  tlic 
operculum,  thus  destroying  the  ])rincipal  ground  of  Mr. 
Swainson's  severe  criticism,  and  the  knowledge  (>f  the  ani- 
mal soon  extinguished  all  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby's  opinion.  (See  further,  Limneans  (Planor- 
bis),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  41)1).)  We  deem  it  necessary  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  to  this,  that  he  may  not  he  misled  by 
the  ol)scrvations  of  a  zoologist  so  justly  distinguislied  as  Mr. 
Swainstm;  indeed,  he  himself,  by  the  position  which  he  has 
nssitrned  to  Ceratfxiejs  in  his  lately  published  treatise  on 
•Malacology,'*  virtually  negatives  his  former  judgment. 

AmpuUarirv  have  been,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  brouujht 
to  Kurope  alive.  The  first,  we  believe,  was  sent  to  Paris 
by  M.  Caillaud  from  the  Nile.  That  naturalist,  during 
his  voyage  to  Mer(')C,  collected  several  Egyptian  Mollusca, 
which  he  distributed  generously  amonii;  cullectors.  One 
correspondent  had  been  anxious  fjr  the  tiuviatile  inollu^ks 
found  in  the  Nile.  The  person  employed  to  collect  these, 
after  havip'jj  gathered  a  Inr^e  quantity  of  river  mollusca, 
among  which  were  some  living  AmpuflurifP^  put  them  all 
into  a  box  of  bran  (son).  This  box  was  delayed  on  its  road 
by  the  operation  of  the  quaianline  laws  fiir  four  months, 
and  when  it  reached  M.  Caillaud,  was  in  such  a  state,  from 
the  putrefaction  of  the  greater  part  of  its  animal  contents, 
that  he  haNtened  to  throw  the  whole  into  the  water.  To  his 
no  small  surprise  he  fi)und,  a  few  luairs  after,  the  greater 
p;»rt  of  the  AmjniVaricr,  which  had  been  shut  up  uilh  this 
mass  iif  jiUlrLtaction,  (jiiietly  croepin;.:  about  upon  thu  mud. 
He  gave  numy  iutlividuals  t»»  M.  Dt-shayes,  who  kept  them 
alivc  ln*m  four  to  five  months.  The  latter  zoologist  remarks 
that,  .-iiice  that  comm\iniration,  Mr.  Soueihy.  in  the  Zfj'.ltj- 
f^irxil  Jiturw.iK  and  M.  Qaoy,  in  the  Z)nh)iry  df  iho  Astrolabe, 
ha\e  ifjven  the  fis;ure- of  many  other st)c(ies  of  AmpuUanrp, 
many  of  Mh:('h  have  been  brought  alive  to  Euro;  e.  We 
kn.»w  »»f  no  other  fij:urcs  of  Aunullanrr  in  the  *  Zi>olo«ri- 
rdl  Joiirnal'  than  thi>se  illu>trative  of  the  Rev.  I^h>dij\vn 
G  nil  ding's  pap-'r  above  copied. 

On  the  i'.tih  of  OctobL-r.  I>.r?,  Mr.  Cuming,  «o  well  kn  'Wn 
for  the  griMi  additions  wh.ch  he  has  f't)ntrihuted  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Mollusca  I  y  his  colleciions  from  the  we-:, 
and  who  is  now  employed  in  the  same  laudable  pursuit  in 
thi»  e;>>«l,  brou'^lit  to  Mr.  Bro.lerip  a  specimen  i^i  AmjmUnri'i 
^/nhoya,  expressing  hi-i  «'pinion  lh.it  it  nught  be  alive.  Mr. 
Hrmlvrip  imnu'.liately  pl.ici'd  the  -pecimcn  in  a  dci'p  di-h 
w.ih  s  ):ue  i.a:ih  at  tin*  bi,iii»m,  vhich  \va-covere«l  wiih  New 
K.vcr  waiei,  au'l  set  it  liefi  re  thi»  Hre.  On  the  J!'ih  the  ' 
aiinnal  «;a\;'  no  Mgn ;  but  <ui  the  :^uh  it  c:iine  forth  and 
»ih»:i  >liM\\ed  tokens  of  vigoroiw  life.  It  wa>  afn.^rwards 
removed  :nt<)  a  ^'lobular  glass  vase,  such  as  ir>  used  for  gold 
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and  silver  fish,  with  a  good  layer  of  earth  «t  xhc  boi-^a 
The  water  and  earth  were  changed  |H*riudii-alIy.  &r.«l  ikcuu- 
ma4  cuntinucd  to  live  m  apparently  good  htaltli  f  •:  xt^Ti 
weeks,  lis  dealli  was  ].robably  GCc;iMoned  by  the  u:ffi;  liiv 
of  resisting  the  low  tem|>erature  of  the  lon^;  ci-l;  m.:.- 
nights,  where  there  were  no  stoves  in  »hort  noibm;;  Wv.:  i 
the  ordinar)'  fires  of  a  dwellin^-hou!»c.  Thu  f&pecim/n  i» :  ,w 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  .Surgeon?. 

M.  IX-sl.ayes  proceeds  to  obscr\'e  that  it  bframe  an  ol;"i 
of  inquiry  how  aquatic  uiiimaU,  unable  lu  respire,  eir.*. ':  « 
means  of  a  pectinated  branchia,  could  remain  ali\c  >-j  l.i,- 
out  of  the  clement  ap)>arently  necessary  to  tlieir  exi*^..'-.- 
Nearly  all  the  persons,  he  remarks,  vrho  occun.v«l  'Aniz 
selves  with  this  ])hcnomcnon.  thought  that  the  mnuul  •/ 
retiring  into  its  shell  carried  with  it  a  certain  quaui;*i  i 
water,  which  could  not  escape  owint;  to  thereteniwa  A\jt 
operculum,  which  closes  thu  aperture  with  great  eiar:be«i. 
Oihci-s  thought  that  the  humid  air  carried  U|M»n  the  hnac'bm 
was  suflicient  to  keep  up  the  respiratory  action.  *  Vl'bh.:.;; 
to  know,*  continues  M.  Dcdhayes,  *  whether  there  vcnr  sn- 
thmg  in  the  structure  of  the  animal  which  could  e\:!ii 
the  singularity,  we  soon  perceived  that  the  upper  wall  uf  :h« 
branchial  cavity  was  doubled,  and  formed  a  great  pourk  :b« 
aperture  of  which  was  placed  backwards,  above  the  or.^'.s  vi 
the  branchicD.  Plunged  in  the  water,  the  animai  La*  *;..• 
pouch  constantly  filled  with  the  ambient  Itquvj.  scJ  .m 
retiring  into  its  shell  and  shutting  itself  up  under  iif  bf«:r- 
culum,  this  bag  still  remains  filled  with  water,  and  \'i\a 
furnishes  the  neccssar}'  materials  for  the  function  of  rc^j  *  t- 
tion.  Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  ibis  btiieo.*  7 
cause  which  permits  the  Ampuilan€e,  pectinibranchare  i 
a({uatio  animals,  to  remain  a  long  time  out  of  the  water  «...- 
out  perishing,  and  this  explains  also  how  it  happen*  iLj;  ji 
certain  lakes  which  arc  annually  dry,  Ampullahm  are  ili^i 
to  be  found.  When  the  great  heats  approach  and  tbr>  pLiie 
them.selves  into  the  mud  or  sand,  thcj-  presene  :a  liini 
branchial  sacs  the  quantity  of  water  neressarr  fiir  \\.:-x 
during  the  whole  time  of  drought.' 

This  is  one  of  those  beautiful  provisions  ahicb  tncet  '.l.- 
naturalist  everywhere.  The  tropical  torrent  and  lakv  z^z^^^ 
yield  to  the  dry  season  and  burning  sun,  but  tbeAnpLjIj:  i 
secure  in  the  possession  of  bis  water-bag;  can  ail.  id,  iu> 
the  camel  in  the  desert,  to  wait  till  the  lains  fornisb  afrt«li 
supply,  and  again  fill  the  parched  channcL 

(Jeosraphiraf  Distribution  qfthe  Geiiaftf.—Tbe  n%tF»  as ; 
lakes  of  warm  climates.  Species,  some  of  them  Tcr>  Ivsf 
(A.  Otq/<int!it\ix,  A.  Crceus,  and  A,  GigoM,  lor  eiinp.  •. 
have  bet.>n  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, especial h  thi 
southern  portion  of  tht:  latter.  Olivier  il'ff^age  dam  i  l-i- 
pire  Oihnman^  &c.)  slates  that  one  is  found  in  Lake  Mi- 
reotis.  in  company  with  marine  shells,  but  he  dfl  not  --.r- 
ceed  in  obtaining  the  living  animal.  Mr.  G.  E  S.vcfi-i 
hesiiaics  to  admit  into  the  genus  anotlier  revcns  »pcf  ^c«. 
called  by  01i\ier  A.  carinata,  abundant  in  a  ncigbbou^ia; 
nver,  but  which,  says  Mr.  Sowerby,  if  wc  may  judfe  from 
his  lepreseniation,  has  a  horny  operculum,  and  iJiiAii 
therefore  rather  be  considered  as  a  niudina. 

The  Kov.  Lansdown  Guilding  divides  liis  genus  Abk^ 
stoma,  the  second  of  his  family  Amyml/uHtHi^,  A/aA»i 
being  the  firs:,  into  two  sections.  The  genus  h  chsnr- 
terisud  as  being  furnished  with  a  thick,  margiiuled.  i:ii 
often  with  u  channelled  lip;  the  operculum  shelly. 

J  1. 
Umbilicus  small :  shell  globose. 

Tliissecticm  comprehends  AmpullaritB giobota, cw f ags*'* 
and  ;  nncticulata  of  »Swainson. 

Umbilicus  evanescent. 

This  section  CJnai^ts  of  oiily  one  species— •j|jpipa//cn; 
rnti\.i  of  Swains  III 

Mr.  Guil ding's  genus  Ampullaria  is  charscferiitd  m 
having  a  simple  thin  lip  anrl  a  horny  opereulun,  bmI  a 


divitk'rl  into  three  sections. 


§1. 


Shell  gKib:)«o;  umbilicus  comparatively  large. 
AmpuVarifr  fti-ncinta^  soriiida,  hiieoMioma^  r^^kr^ 

Irucfhstotiia  i^ f  Sw  a.UMiU. 


«-'. 


Shell  oblong;  umbdirus  comparatively  snalL 
Ampullaria  nhl.,ti^a  of  Swainson. 

}  X 

Shell  globo^e :   aperture  narrowed ;  umbilicus  iccy  Isift 

and  deep ;  columella  obsolete. 
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Ampullarja  effiisa  of  Sw«inson.  Mr.  Guilding  is  of  opi- 
nion Ihai  lliLs  spetits  forms  the  transition  through  Cera- 
todes  to  ihc  lliiDorbidie,  and  lliat  it  is  pn>bably  mora  allied 
to  that  genus  than  (o  Anpullaria. 

Tlio  (itniis  Crralodet  oi ^\\e  last-named  author  is  charao- 
leriM-d  ns  having  a  simple  lip;  a  horny  operculum;  a  diacoTd 
shell ;  a  very  large  and  deep  umhilicus,  and  an  evanescent 
columella.  The  sole  spccius  given  by  him  is  Ceratodes 
Coma  Arieth  above  copied, 

Mr.  Swainson  thiisdeiines  the  genus  ylmpuWaria.— Shell 
giii.i  i>  0,  rarely  discoid,  turbinate ;  spire  vei7  short ;  aperture 
oblong,  poinlcd  above,  rounded  below.  The  same  author 
chaiatterises  the  fuur  subgenera  as  follows ; — 

Ampiiiluria,  Lam.  Outer  lip  thin  ;  operculum  horny. 
Exaiiiplu,  AmpuUa'iafasciata  of  Lamarck. 

Piii-fii/hiln-ii.'  Outer  lip  thickened ;  operculum  shell)'. 
Exoniiiio,  /'.  Globosa,  Sw. 

Zu«j(es,i' Montf.  Shell  reversed;  the  body-whorl  ven- 
triciisc  only  in  the  middle ;  outer  lip  ^nerally  thin.  Ex- 
ample, Lanitesf  Guinaiaca.  Sowerby^a  '  Manual,'  f.  319. 
('  Malacology,'  18-10.) 

Tlic  number  of  recent  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshayes 
in  his  Tables  is  twcnly-four :  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
the  numbers  given  are  twenty-seven.  Including  Ampullari^ 
ace/iiinu  anil/ragilu,  of  which  wo  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  spcuk  more  at  large.  Neither  Mr.  Swainson's  Am- 
Siii/iiria  ghbosa.  Captain  King's  Ampullaria  Cumingii,  nor 
Ir.  I.en's  Ainpu/taria  Peaiiana,Kprieata  among  these  species, 
Mr,  Swainson  gives  Helix  Ampullacea,  var.,  Gmelin,  as  a 
s\  nonym  of  his  A.  globosa,  but  the  former  stands  as  a 
syncinvni  fur  A.  fasciata.  Lam.,  in  the  last  edition  of  tho 
Aiiiiiiiitir  sans  yerliCrres.  Mr.  Swainson  considers  it  dis- 
linct,  nnil  nuotes  the  description  and  figure  of  Chemniii, 
who,  hkeolhcr  authors,  considered  it  a  variety  of  flWia:  jlm- 
piiU.icea.  Tho  rivers  of  India  are  giTen  as  the  locality,  by 
Mr.  5i    ■ 


Some  of  the^o  Amptdlaritp,  or  Appte  Snails,  as  they  have 
been  called  by  collectors,  aru  of  large  size,  as  we  have  already 
staled  ;  and  some  of  these  are  figured  in  Lister.  Chemnitz, 
and  Spiv:  there  are  fine  specimens,  some  from  Mr.  Brude- 
rip's  collutlion,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Tiio  Ampii/hir 

the  Nrrihi  j\'u.r  avelhina  of  Chemnili,  and  was  placed  by 
Bruguii:ro  among  his  Bidimi.  Lamarck  states  that  it  was 
said  to  come  from  New  Zealand.  He  observes  that  it  is 
lluviatile,  and  nut  marine,  as  Bruguiere  supposed  It  to  be. 
ConiiUering  the  state  of  information  when  Lamarck  wrote, 
no  hctliir  position  could  have  been  assigned  to  the  shell 
than  that  in  which  he  placed  it.  M.  Quoy  however,  having 
had  nil  oppurlunily  of  observing  the  animals  of  the  so-called 
Amjmllitrife  avelt'aiia  and/ragilis  alive,  found,  to  his  great 
surprise,  lliat  they  presented  none  of  the  characters  of  the 
A'npu!/aritfl.  Upon  further  incjuiry  he  ascertained  that  the 
anatomy  of  these  animals  consliluted  a  particular  type. 

The '  fulluwing  anatomical  details  are  given  by  H. 
Quoy.— 

Tlio  foot  is  lars;e,  transverse,  yellowish,  and  separated  by  a 
furrow  from  the  head,  which  has  the  form  of  a  hood  (chapron) 
divided  into  In'o  rounded  luhcs,  deprived  of  tentacles,  and 
eupporliuii  two  very  small  sessile  eyes  on  a  fine  yellow 
pruuiid.  Huhind  is  a  cullar  rather  well-formed  by  the  bor- 
der of  the  mantle,  which  only  loaves  a  round  hole  at  the 
-ighl  siile  fur  the  entrance  of  tlie  air,  and  offer*  a  little  more 
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outvards  the  aperture  of  the  anus  upon  a  projecting  bifbr- 
caled  pedicle,  as  in  Auricula  Midas.  These  parts,  as  well 
as  those  which  the  shell  hides,  are  of  a  deep  brown. 
The  pulmonary  cavity  is  large,  and  carries  upon  lis  Hoor 
(plancher)  a  large  follicular  depuratory  organ,  the  aperture 
of  which  is  readily  seen  on  a  very  short  anterior  pedicle :  the 
heart  is  behind  it,  and  through  the  black  pigment  with 
which  the  floor  is  covered,  a  large  vein  is  perceptible, 
which  comes  from  the  collar  and  goes  along  by  the  side  of 
therectum.  After  having  lifted  the  partition  which  sepa- 
rates the  abdomen,  thetesophagus  was  found  covered  by  ta*o 
linear  salivary  glands  fixed  by  their  extremities.  The  sto- 
mach is  not  diiitincl,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  into  a  globular 
gizzard  {which  is  muscular  and  nacreous,  like  that  ofH  bird), 
containing  in  its  interior  four  smalt  depressions  or  fossets. 
The  intestine  which  comes  out  of  this  gizzard,  after  having 
received  the  canals  of  the  Uver,  which  envelopes  il,  termi- 
nates by  the  rectum  without  any  apparent  circumvolutions. 
The  mouth  is  small  and  membranous.  More  externally  is 
seen  the  exciting  organ  opening  near  the  right  eye,  in  the 
place  where  might  be  the  tentacleof  the  same  side.  Behind 
it  is  a  protractor  muscle  and  a  long  fortuous  canal.  M. 
Quoy  states  that  these  parts  are  so  delicate,  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  himself  whether  this  canal  is  consequent 
and  continuous  with  a  similar  one  which  is  much  longer, 
and  envelopes  the  testicle,  which  is  placed  near  the  gizzard. 
At  the  right  of  the  iiitrorolssive  organ  is  the  uterus,  very 
convex  backwards,  where  it  receives  the  oviduct,  which 
comes  creeping  along  from  the  ovarium,  which  cuts  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  tortuosity. 

'  Thus,'  says  M.  Quoy, '  we  have  a  moUusk  breathing  air 
although  it  lives  in  pools,  possessing  Ihc  two  sexes  united, 
but  being,  notwithstanding,  an  insufficient  hermaphrodite. 
It  is  apathic,  and  comes  but  little  out  of  its  shell,  into 
which  it  retires  very  far  tipon  the  slightest  touch.  We 
found  it  sunk  in  the  muddy  sand,  under  some  inches  of 
saltish  water,  with  its  aperture  full  of  earth.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  largely  eaten 
by  the  natives.' 

Generic  Character. — Animal  spiral,  globular,  convex  ; 
the  foot  short,  quadrilateral,  and  with  a  marginal  anterior 
furrow.  Head  large,  flattened,  notched  into  two  rounded 
lobes  supporting  two  sessile  eyes,  without  the  apiwarance  of 
tentacles.  Pulmonary  cavity  limited  anlerioily  by  a  collar, 
and  having  its  aperture  at  the  right  border.  Mouth  mem- 
branous.   Both  sexes  united. 

Shell  rather  thick,  globular,  ventricose,  deeply  umbili- 
cated,  aperture  round  or  oblique,  with  the  borders  united; 
spire  short,  but  projecting. 

Operculum  horny,  delicate,  but  little  spiral,  sometimes 
with  a  heel  or  projection.    (Quoy.) 

M.  Deshayes  adopts  this  genus,  which  he  thinks  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  has  been  for  a  long  time  disco- 
vered. '  It  offers  in  fact,'  says  he,  '  an  entirely  novel  com- 
bination of  an  aquatic  animal  pulmonated  and  operculated, 
and  filla  up  a  lacuni.  It  is,  with  reference  to  the  aquatic 
pulmonala,  what  the  Helicince  are  with  reference  to  tho 
terr-rslrial  pulmonala;  Amputtaeera,  then,  will  constitute  m 
the  system  not  only  a  genus  but  a  family,  which  ought  to 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  that  of  the  aquatic  pu'mcnata  with- 
out an  operculum.' 

Mr.  Swainson  [Treatise  on  Malacology,  1840)  changes 
the  name  to  Thallicera.  as  not  liable,  like  Aaipullacera,  to 
he  confounded  vilh  Amptiilana.  He  thinks  that  there  lan 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  allied  both  to  the  operculated  Peclim- 
branchians  by  its  shell  and  its  habitar,  and  lu  the  pulmo- 
nary lluviatile  Limnacin/s  by  its  animal. 

The  only  species  known  are  AmpuUacera  avellana,  Quoy 
(Ampullaria  avellana.  Lam.);  and  Apullacera  fragillM, 
Quoy  {.Ampullaria  /ragilis.  Lam.).  M.  Deshayes  refers  to 
fis-  5,  in  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrby'a  plate  of  Paludinee  {Gejiera, 
No.  xli.)  for  the  last-named  species. 

Fossil  Peristouians. 

Va/vata. — Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  slates  that  he  hns  n^ver 
met  with  any  other  fussil  species  than  those  of  a  very  recent 
lecustiine  formation  in  Canada,  and  another  in  a  volcanic 
stone  from  Auvergne,  which  he  has  Itgured  in  his  Ger.era, 
No.  xli. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  notices  only  one  fossil  species 
(tertiary).     In  his  last  edition  of  Lamarck  he  records  two. 
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Paludina. — Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrhy  states  that  the  fossil 
sperius  abound  in  a  thin  hcd  inimcdialely  above  the  fresh- 
water bed  at  Ileaden  11  ill,  and  also  in  the  Petworth 
maihle. 

M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  the  number  of  sperics  found 
in  a  fossil  state  is  con>ideruble.  Those  on  which  no  doubt 
can  bo  thrown  beh)n<i  to  the  tertiary  beds,  and  arc  parlieu- 
larly  abundant  in  the  fresh-walcr  formations.  Some  species, 
he  observes,  are  quoted  from  the  secondary  strata,  but  they 
are,  in  his  opinion,  doubtful,  it  beinij  possible  to  refer  the 
casts  on  which  they  have  been  established  as  much  to  the 
genus  Turhi)  as  to  the  j^enus  Rdudina.  Many  species,  he 
adds,  have  been  confounded  with  the  Cyclnstnnmta  and  the 
Bulimia  but  their  extreme  abundance  in  the  places  where 
they  are  met  with  docs  not  permit  the  belief  that  they  arc 
terrestrial  shells ;  and  a-i  they  have  besides  the  greater  part 
of  the  characters  of  the  Paludtnfp,  M.  De^hayes  has  referred 
them  to  this  genus,  in  his  work  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the 
environs  of  Paris. 

The  numb»  r  of  fossil  species  recorded  by  the  last-named 
author  in  his  Tables  is  forty-one  (tertiary).  This  number, 
as  regards  fossil  species  only,  is  reduced  to  thirteen  in  his 
last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

Rihiditia  vivifiira  is  noted  in  Mr.  Manlell*s  *  Tabular 
Arrangement  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  County  of 
Sussex.'  {(icof.  T/(j//.v.,  vol.  iii.,  -ind  series),  as  occurrinaj  in 
the  Weald  clay  and  the  Tilgate  beds,  and  IhL  c/afii^afa 
from  the  latter  locality.  Bolli  are  also  recorded  from  the 
Ashburnham  beds  (lower  division  of  the  ^astin^s  de])o>its). 

Pidudinte  carifit/cra,  r/n/t*rtittt^  JiuriorufHt  SusXfwicftsU, 
and  *  two  or  more  species,  \»robably  new,'  appear  in  Dr. 
F^itton's  list,  iu  his  valuable  paper  'On  the  Strata  below  the 
Chalk*  lOV'o/.  Tran^.,  vol.  iv.,  Jnd  scries). 

Amjiutlaria, —  Mr.  (jr.  B.  Sowerby  slates  that  ho  is  not 
certain  that  any  fossil  specie**  of  this  jienus  exists:  several, 
he  adds,  are  mentioned  by  Lamarck,  in  the  *  Annales  du 
Museum,'  amonj;  the  fossil  shells  of  the  environs  of  Paris; 
others,  which  are  thought  to  be  genuine,  are  found  in  the 
]»ndonclavat  Uordwell,  and  in  (he  mixed  stratum  between 
the  two  fresh-water  beds  at  Ueaden  Hill,  in  the  Isle  of 
AVight.     {Gcti'ra.) 

M.  Deshayes  is  of  opinion  that  many  fossil  species  c;iven 
as  Xatictr,  ought  to  fnul  a  place  anioni;  the  Anipullariao ; 
whilst  others,  such  as  AmpuUaria  avrllawt,  for  example, 
ought  to  constitute  a  new  genus,  or  should  he  referred  to 
the  Snticf/',  whose  characters  they  possess.  *  If,'  says  M. 
Deshayes,  *  we  compare  the  shells  of  the  AmjiuHarirp  with 
those  of  the  Nuticrr,  we  perceive  ditferences,  not  oidy  be- 
cause in  the  Naficfp  the  shell  is  polished  and  without  an 
epidermis,  but  also  because  the  incidence  of  the  aperture  on 
the  longitudinal  axis  is  dillerent  in  the  two  genera.  Never- 
theless we  must  not  attach  too  great  importance  to  this  cha- 
racter, for  we  have  actually  before  us  a  species  of  A\:Vji* 
from  *  Terre-Neuve,*  Mhich  M.  Petit  de  la  SaussJiye  sent 
us:  it  has  the  foim  of  an  AmpuUaria^  its  shell  is  delicate, 
and  has  an  epidermis,  its  umbdicus  is  without  a  callosity, 
and,  noluithstandin^  its  horny  operculum,  is  entirely  that 
of  the  Siiticn;  The  animal  ii'^elf  «loes  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  other  SntictCy  except  in  the  amplitude  of  the  foot, 
and  in  the  mantle.' 

M.  De^haye^  goes  on  to  slate  that  up  to  the  time  when 
he  wrote  (i.'*:o)  thi'iv  have  hardly  hiren  found  any  fossil 
species  <»f  ./////•// //(///d  abviul  nUiicIi  there  is  not  some  doubt. 
Tho>e  sliells  which  he  has  retuinf<l  in  tlie  genus,  from  the 
character  of  the  aperture  and  the  small  thickness  of  the 
shell,  are,  he  says,  never  met  with  except  in  marine  forma- 
tioMs,  and  one  may  alwa>s  suspect  that  the  animals  which 
produi'ed  iliL-m  wrre  difTerent  from  t host?  of  tin.' .J /;//)?/ //(ir/V/» 
properly  no  railed.  As  these  spi-cies  have  the  charaetei's 
m{  Ain}iitU>iriff\  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertainiiig  the 
analoir\  of  tlie  animals,  wi*  are  t>hli-i*(l  to  have  rec*)urse  to 
the  charai'liT'*  of  the  shells  and  to  di'leriuine  from  them 
alone.  Hut  u  lillle  time  since,  he  remarks,  the  hi-hef  was 
gener.d  that  fo>sil  Ainf  tilliintr  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
terliarv  beds;  but  it  is  umw  known  that  t Ills  trenus  occurs 
throuuh  all  the  *  terrains  de  sediment,"  for  Mr.  Swwerhy  has 
recorded  a  fine  •.peries  m  the  transition  Ix'ds,  and  ^L  I>es- 
hayes  s;ivs  tl.at  he  knows  maiiv  i»ther-  in  the  oolitic  series, 
and  even  in  the  hrwer  chalk.     (/.</%■/  rdifm/i  uf  Liini.irrk.) 

The  number  of  f>vv;l  sprcies  recorded  by  AI.  Deshayes  in 
his  Tables  is  fourteen  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of 
Lamarck  the  number  is  sixteen. 

The  geuus  vccun  in  the  list  of  thcfos^iU  of  Lower  Styria, 


given  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murcbifton.  m  ibt« 
valuable  paper  'On  the  Structure  of  the  Eai^teni  A!*,i^ 
(Orol  Trans.,  vol.  iii.,  second  scries),  and  ia  Mr.  Hin*.<l:'i 
*  Tabular  Arrangement  of  the  Organic  Remain*  ^l  tic 
County  of  Susse.\'  {ibid.). 

In  the  last-mentioned  eatalo;^ue  Ampullari^t  f^Uitlj  ifti 
iii^aretina  are  noted  from  the  blue  clay  of  BracKleBbam  ui 
the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  uf  Bognor.  Tbc  fum 
also  occurs  with  a?  in  the  list  from  tlie  chalk  mArl.a&i 
AmpuUaria  canalicuta  is  recorded  in  the  lame  pa;«r  u 
occurring  in  the  gault,  or  Folkstone  marU 

PKRISTO'MIUM,  in  mos&ci,  U  tho  ring  or  t'a^d 
bristles  or  teeth  which  arc  sealed  immediaiely  bclov  lie 
operculum,  and  close  up  the  oriOcc  of  the  *ced'veaicL  T.j 
organ  is  highly  hygroractrical,  and  U  supposed  tu  aiwri  j 
dispersing  tbc  spores,  or  seed- like  parttclei  bf  vhKfa  i;.^a 
plants  are  propagated.  Professor  Lindlcy  regard*  the fr«s^ 
of  the  peristomium  as  incomplete  leaves. 

PERITONE'UM  is  the  membrane  by  which  tba  vi!:«  J 
tho  abdominal  cavity  are  lined,  and  all  the  abdofii.aiI  or- 
gans are  covered.  The  name  is  also  sometimes  apptaei  *.) 
the  cavity  itself.  Tho  arrangement  of  the  peritMictia  i*  - 
every  respect  similar  to  that  of  other  serous  mcBbruo 
[Memdrank],  except  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  Fill^-J." 
tube  it  communicates  with  the  mucous  nembraoe  uf  u.aI 
tube,  and  thus  is  indirectly  exposed  to  the  sslemsl  ix  h 
is  the  peritoneum,  and  the  epithelium  csoreriotf  il.sL.ca 
gives  to  all  the  organs  within  the  abdomen  their  peru'.ur 
shining  surfaces,  and  which  by  its  duplicatuics  faraii  :2< 
mesentery,  omentum,  and  other  folds  by  which  those  oq^i:* 
are  attached  to  each  other  and  to  the  wall  of  the  ibLiki. 
and    through    which    their    vessels    pass.     [MtsxxiuT. 

OMKNTrM.] 

PERlTONinriS  is  an  inflammation  of  the  peribxna 
It  may  exist  either  as  an  acute  or  as  a  chronic  diseaie.  Tbe 
chief  symptoms  of  the  acute  form  are  pain,  swclh&f,  i&i 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  acconapanied  with  fefer  s&i  i 
fre({uent  small  and  hard  pulse.  Tlie  pain  in  pentorut;*  a 
usually  much  more  severe  than  that  of  any  olKer  mfiaaflu- 
tory  disease  of  tho  intestines  or  other  abdominal  organs.  I*. 
is  acute  and  cutting,  and  sometimes  ooeini  iu  fvoiytm* . 
it  u  generally  diffused,  hut  occasionally  it'is  alaott  co:;fln«i 
to  a  single  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  ill  most  dulingu:shin^ 
character  is  that  it  is  greatly  increased  by  pitHuie.  w  tUs 
in  a  severe  case  the  patient  cannot  support  to  much  is  tbe 
wei;;ht  of  the  bed-clothes,  but  lies  on  his  back  with  hi»  kncA 
drawn  up.  and  breathes  ({uickly  and  lightly,  Bonng  tht  dj- 
phrairin  as  little  as  possible,  so  as  to  aT<rid  tba  pain  vhit'a  jj 
pressure  wouM  excite  in  the  inflamcid  pacta.  The  bovco  it 
cases  of  peritonitis  are  usually,  but  by  no  means  eooataciiT. 
constipated;  commonly  also  there  are  present  nasMs.  v? 
miting,  and  hiccup,  and  almost  always  exoessiva  ihint  lai 
prostration  of  stren;^'th.  If  not  checked  in  its  eoane.triU 
peritonitis  usually  terminates  fatally  in  from  flvetotendsii: 
the  patient  becoming  more  and  more  depressed,  aadsBlbr 
symptoms  regularly  increasing  till  within  a  short  tac  .^ 
death,  when  the  i)ain  commonly  ceases,  and  a  deetptivc  a- 
provement  in  many  of  the  other  signs  of  Iho  rtiirois  iska 
place. 

The  usual  morbid  effects  of  peritonitis  are  the  efaiua^ 
scrum  with  lymph  or  pus  into  the  cavity  of  the  wbimA 
and  adhesions  of  the  opposite  surfoces  of  the  temalafpH 
within  it.  After  death  from  acute  peritonitis;  thevaBiif 
the  abdomen  and  the  surfaces  of  the  organs  chieiy  sniav 
affected,  are  found  thickeneil,  swollen,  and  vascular. c«vat4 
with  blotches  of  dilatetl  blood-vessels,  and  more  or  aa 
firmly  adhering  together  by  the  lymph  which  ia  efossd^ 
tween  them,  and  which,  if  the  patient  survives  ftff  a  eotu 
length  of  time,  becomes  vascular,  and  ia  converted  ibIaHi 
Usual   tissue  of  adhesions  or  false  membranes^    [bnia* 

MATION.] 

The  causes  of  peritonitis  are  various.      Like  other  sn9 

intlamination>i,  it  may  occur  after  exposure  to  cold,  er  Ai 

'  other  common  excitants  of  disease;  but  it  is  aa 

produced  by  injuries  of  ihc  peritoneum,  as  by  tui 

!  Io|)ed  within  the  alMloroon,  l>y  the  obsbruclions  which 
I  in  strangulated  hernia,  and  intussusception,  of  which  it  •» 
.  constant  consequence,  by  the  spreading  of  disaMO  Ina  <^ 
I  adju<*ent  vis<'era,  by  heavy  blows  and  bllaon  tha 
:  b>  pellet r.i ting  wounds  inflicted  in  operations  Ibr 
in  otlier  circumstances,  by  thcpajisage  of  foiainl 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  especially  hyVhr 
perforation  or  accidental  rupture  «  any  of  ~ 
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tained  witliin  it,  and'the  escape  of  their  contents,  circum- 
stances which  arc  productive  of  tho  most  certainly  and 
rapidly  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 

Fvoin  these  causes  acute  peritonitis  may  occur  at  all 
periods  uf  life,  but  it  more  frequently  affects  persons  of  the 
middle  aL;e  than  any  others.  AVomeu  in  child-bed  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  it.  They  may  be  attacked  either  with  com- 
mon peritonitis,  presenting  no  remarkably  peculiar  symp- 
toms or  ell'ccts;  or  they  may  have  that  which  is  especially 
called  puerj)eral  peritonitis.  In  cases  of  the  latter  disease 
however  tbe  I'critonilis  is  not  always  the  most  important 
s\  un)ioin,  but  must  rather  be  regarded  merely  as  one  of  the 
coincidenis  of  the  peculiar  fever  by  which  the  patient  is 
nlfecttd,  and  which  often  assumes  the  character  of  an  epi- 
demic. 

The  appropriate  treatment  of  peritonitis  consists  in  the 
early  employment  of  oopious  general  bleedings.  The  quan- 
tity of  blood  abstracted  must  be  as  great  as  the  patient's 
hoalili  will  permit;  and  after  one  full  bleeding,  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  abstract  other  small  quantities  at  intervals  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  till  the  severity  of  the  disease  is 
distinctly  reduced.  When  this  has  been  effected,  or  even 
coincidcntly  with  the  general  bleedings,  blood  should  be 
diawn  from  near  the  seat  of  the  disease  by  the  repeated  ap- 
plication (jf  numerous  leeches,  and  hot  fomentations  should 
in  the  intervals  be  assiduously  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Of 
internal  medicines  the  most  effectual  is  calomel,  of  which, 
after  the  fust  general  bleeding,  three  or  four  doses  of  five 
c^rains  or  more,  with  one  or  two  grains  of  opium,  should  be 
gi\cn  at  intervals  of  about  four  hours,  and  afterwards 
smaller  doses  till  a  slij^ht  salivation  is  produced.  During 
nil  the  time  of  the  treatment,  the  lowest  diet  only  should 
1)0  allowed,  unless  the  patient  is  evidently  sinking.  In 
that  case,  and  generally  in  tho  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
a  ninic  nutritious  diet  may  be  given,  but  there  is  perhaps 
no  alfcction  in  which  relapses  are  so  liable  to  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  the  early  or  injudicious  use  of  stimulating 
lb  od. 

Af^uto  peritonitis  sometimes,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  days' 
continuance,  assumes  a  chronic  form;  or  the  inflammation 
may  from  its  commencement  be  of  slow  progress.  In  either 
case  the  symptoms  are  usually  very  obscure;  the  pain  being 
but  sli^dit  or  discoverable  only  by  considerable  pressure,  and 
tho  swelling  or  tension  of  the  abdomen  occurring  only  at  a 
late  period  of  the  disease.  Its  more  important  symptoms 
are  the  low  fever,  the  constant  thirst,  the  hectic  flushings  of 
the  hci\  the  emaciation,  languor,  and  regularly  increasing 
debility  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  It  rarely  proves  fatal 
tdl  after  many  months  have  elapsed;  and  its  effects  are 
found  after  death  to  be  thickening  and  increased  density  of 
all  the  peritoneal  coverings,  increased  vascularity  or  black- 
ness of  their  surfaces,  which  in  many  cases  are  beset  with 
vast  numbers  of  minute  greyish-white  tubercles,  and  effu- 
sions of  serum  with  lymph  or  pus  wherever  the  adjacent 
or*j:ans  are  not  connected  together  by  the  adhesions.  The 
treatment  of  chronic  peritonitis  is  usually  unsatisfactory  and 
of  doubtful  benefit.  Local  bleedings  should  be  frequently 
employed,  and  blisters  or  other  counter-irritants  should  be 
ai)plied  over  the  abdomen.  The  diet  should  be  light  and 
nutritious,  and,  as  often  as  they  seem  necessary,  mild  purga- 
tives may  be  administered.  Frictions  of  ointments  con- 
taining^ mercury  or  iodine  are  also  useful,  and  iodine  should 
bo  administered  internally  when  the  patient  is  of  a  scrofu- 
lous C()nstit\ition. 

J'ERIWINKLE,  or  PERRIWINKLE,  the  vernacular 
name  fjr  the  well  known  species  of  Turbo  which  is 
hawked  ab;)ut  the  streets  and  sold  in  great  quantities,  es- 
])ccially  to  the  poorer  classes.  In  very  hot  weather  and  the 
d<H'lineof  the  year  they  arc  often  unwholesome,  especially  if 
there  be  any  predisposition  to  disordered  functions  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  prevalent.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  the  introduction  of  a  cargo  of  periwinkles  into  a  vil- 
la;^<.'  has  been  fdlowed  by  a  fearful  amount  of  death  conse- 
(juent  upon  attacks  similar  to  cholera,  if  not  cholera  itself. 
Taken  in  moderation  and  when  iu  high  condition,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  an  imhealthy  food,  llie  Linnean  name  for 
the  genus  is  Turbo  littoreus.  Pennant  states  the  belief  of 
tlie  Swedish  peasants  that  when  these  shells  creep  high  up 
the  rocks,  they  indicate  a  storm  from  the  south.  LinnsDus 
quotes  Stroem',  the  Norwegian,  for  a  different  augury  when 
it  creeps  up  the  strand ;  he  says  tliat  it  denotes  a  land  wind 
and  a  calm  in-shore, — *  quando  littora  adscendit,  indicat  ven- 
tum  a  terra,  pacatum  adlittus.'    The  food  of  the  periwinkle 


is  generally  considered  to  be  vegetable  only.     (TxniBi- 

NIDiE.l 

PERIZO'NIUS,  JAMES  VOORBROEK,  born  at  Dam 
iji  the  province  of  Groningcn,  in  1651,  studied  at  Devenler 
and  afterwards  at  Lcyden  under  Gra'vius.  He  cbietiy  ap- 
plied himself  to  philological  and  historical  studies.  In 
1674  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Delft; 
in  1681  he  was  made  professor  of  eloauence  and  history  at 
Franeker.  In  1693  he  removed  to  Ley  den  as  professor  of 
history  and  the  Greek  language.  He  died  at  Leyden  in 
1715.  Perizonius  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scho- 
lars that  Holland  has  produced.  He  published  numerous 
dissertations  on  subjects  of  classical  learning,  and  editions 
of  Qu.  Curtius,  of  Dictys  Cretensis's  'Trojan  War,'  and  of 
other  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  Niceron,  in  his  *  M6moires,' 
has  given  a  list  of  his  works,  which  however  is  not  com- 
plete. Among  his  more  important  works,  the  following 
deserve  notice:  I,  *  Aniraadversiones  Historicao,  in  quibus 
quamplurima  in  priscis  Romanarum  rerum  utriusque  lin- 
gua) autoribus  notantur;  raulta  etiam  illustrantur  atque 
emendantur,'  8vo..  Amsterdam,  1685.  In  this  work  the  au- 
thor compares  many  passages  of  various  historians  relating 
to  particular  events,  and  also  to  other  subjects  of  language, 
habits,  and  civil  polity ;  it  is  a  work  full  of  erudition,  and 
useful  to  classical  scholars;  2,  *De  Usu  atque  Utilitate 
Graeca*  Romanseque  Linguae  ;'  3,  *  Rerum  per  Europam 
Sseculo  XVL  gestarum  Commentarii  historici,'  a  work 
imitated  by  Durand,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury ;'  4,  *  Disquisilio  de  Prictorio;'  5,  *  Dissertatio  de  i^re 
Gravi ;  5,  *  Dissertatio  de  Morte  Judro ;'  6,  *  Origines  Ba- 
bylon icro  et  iEgyptiacrc,'  2  vols.  Bvo.,  Leyden,  1711;  a  work, 
the  importance  of  which  has  been  superseded  by  the  more 
recent  investigations  into  Egyptian  chronology  and  antiqui- 
ties. The*Opuscula  Minora'  of  Perizonius,  consisting  of 
orations  and  dissertations,  were  published  at  Leyden  in  1 740, 
with  a  biography  of  the  author.  Perizonius  left  his  MSS. 
to  the  Leyden  library. 

PERJURY,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  is  the 
offence  of  falsely  swearing  to  facts  in  a  judicial  proceeding^. 
To  constitute  this  offence  the  parly  must  have  been  lawfully 
sworn  to  speak  the  truth  by  some  court,  judge,  or  officer 
having  competent  authority  to  administer  an  oath;  and, 
under  the  oath  so  administered,  he  must  wilfully  assert  a 
falsehood  in  a  judicial  proceeding  respecting  some  fact  ma- 
terial to  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  mat  proceeuing.  In  a  legal 
sense  therefore  the  term  has  a  much  narrower  import  than 
it  has  m  its  popular  acceptation.  It  is  said  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke  (3  Inst .,  166)  that  'the  deposition  must  be  direct  and 
absolute,  and  not  ttt  putat,  nor  sicut  memim't,  nor  ui  credit, 
&c. ;  but  this  doctrine  has  been  long  since  exploded;  and 
it  is  now  clear  that  a  person  may  commit  perjury  by  swear- 
ing that  he  believes  a  fact  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  be 
false.  It  is  immaterial,  with  reference  to  the  offence  of 
perjury,  whether  the  false  statement  has  received  credit  or 
not,  or  whether  any  injury  has  been  sustained  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  consequence  of  it.  The  characteristic  of  this 
offence  therefore,  by  the  law  of  England,  is  not  the  violation 
of  the  religious  sanction  of  an  oath,  nor  the  wrong  done  to 
the  person  or  property  of  another,  but  the  injury  done  to 
the  administration  of  justice  by  false  testimony  or  informa- 
tion in  a  judicial  proceeding.  {Fifth  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Criminal  Law,  p.  23.) 

The  history  of  this  offence  in  the  common  law  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  history  of  the  trial  by  jury.  [Jury,] 
Where  perjury  is  mentioned  by  Bracton  and  Fleta^ 
these  antient  authors  exclusively  allude  to  the  offence 
of  jurors  in  giving  a  wilfully  false  verdict;  and  as  the  jury 
appear  to  have  been  originally  merely  witnesses,  speaking 
from  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  sworn  to 
speak  the  truth,  their  misconduct  in  giving  a  false  decision 
might  be  justly  treated  as  perjury.  As  population  and 
civilization  increased,  the  character  of  the  trial  by  jury  was 
changed,  and  witnesses  were  called  in  order  to  inform  the 
jurors  respecting  facts  of  which  the  latter  were  commonly 
ignorant,  though  the  institution  was  originally  founded  upon 
tne  presumption  that  they  must  necessarily  be  acquainted 
with  them.  It  is  probable  that  this  alteration  did  not  take 
place  at  once,  but  that  it  was  one  of  those  gradual  introduc- 
tions by  means  of  which  laws  silently  adapt  themselves 
to  changes  in  national  habits  and  circumstances.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  statutes  or  in  the  reported 
proceedings  of  the  courta|,  of  any  penal  law  a^inst  perjur>' 
I  in  witnesses,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  jurors,  earlier 
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than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  date  of  the  introduotion 
of  the  \\itnes.-^*s  oath  to  speak  the  truth,  in  use  nt  the  pre- 
sent (lay,  IS  unknown,  and  no  fiirtn  of  prorcss  for  serurin^ 
the  attend moc  ol"  wiint'-fio-*  (excenl  wheie  ihey  were  added 
to  »hi;  jur\)  -fciiis  tn  ha\e  uxisifd  bctori;  ihe  rei'^n  of  EH- 
zal)i.'l!).  [.li'KY.]  Tlu*>L'  fai'ls  lend  u>  ^liow  ihat  the  offiincc 
uf  perjury  iia^  i)oen  ;:radually  nioultU'd  into  its  present  de- 
finite eliaracser,  by  the  corresponding  (!hunj[^e  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  jury.  This  rhaiue  however  was  complete  in 
the  time  of  Sn*  Edward  Coke,  as  hedcfiiu.'.s  ])erjury  nearly  in 
tlie  siinie  terms  in  which  it  is  de>cribed  in  more  modern 
textliDoks.  (3  //iW,  Hi.i.) 

A  defendant  in  equiiy  is  quilty  of  peijury  by  false  swear- 
mg  in  his  an^\\er  to  a  plain (itV's  bill  Tlie  defendant  is  in 
fact  also  u  wiinens,  for  hu  is  bound  to  answer  on  oath  to  the 
matter  contanted  in  the  bill,  and  the  plaint ifT  may  read  the 
whole  or  any  integral  portion  of  the  defendant's  answer  as 
evidence  against  such  (lefendant.  In  the  case  of  an  answer 
in  equity,  the  otfence  uf  faNe  sweariiii;  falls  exactly  within 
the  definition  i^iven  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  punishments  of  perjury  l)y  the  common  law  were, 
discretionary  fine  and  imprisonment,  ami  the  pillory, 
which  latter  punishment  was  abolished  in  1837.  To 
these  was  added  an  incident  pr(»bably  derived  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  jurors  in  auticnt  times,  namely,  a  perpetual  in- 
capacity to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  A  further 
punishment  wus  authorised  by  the  statute  2  George  II.,  r. 
25,  s.  'J,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  seven  years  might  be  awarded,  or  tranai>or- 
tation  for  a  like  period. 

Subornation  of  perjury  consists  in  wilfully  procuring  any 
persion  to  commit  perjury  :  and  it  is  essential  to  this  otfence 
that  the  false  oath  should  be  actually  taken.  The  same  pu- 
nishment is  assigned  to  subornation  as  to  perjury. 

Besides  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury  at  common 
law,  the  statute  5  Eliz.,  c.  9,  contains  a  legislative  enact- 
ment rehi>eciing  these  otfcnces;  but  as  this  enactment  is 
inure  limited  than  the  common  law,  both  in  the  definition  of 
the  crime  itself  and  in  the  punishment  to  be  applied  to  it,  it 
has  seldom  been  used  in  recent  times;  and  within  the  last 
century  there  have  been  few  if  any  instances  of  prosecutions 
under  this  statute.  There  are  also  many  statutes  by  which 
oaths  are  required  as  a  sanction  to  statements  of  facts  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  otherwise  than  in  judicial 
proceedings;  and  these  statutes  frequently  declare  that  false 
swearing  in  such  cases  shall  amount  to  perjury,  and  be  pu- 
nishable as  such.  The  Commissioners  on  Criminal  Law  have 
pointed  out  the  practical  objections  to  provisions  of  this  kind, 
and  have  suggested  a  mode  of  rendering  the  law  u{x>n  the 
subject  more  precise  by  drawing  a  line  of  distinction  between 
the  dangerous  crime  of  false  testimony  in  courts  of  justice 
and  mere  faUe  swearing  to  facts  on  other  occasions.  See 
Fifth  Report,  pp.  2.')  and  50. 

By  the  5  &  6  William  IV.,  c.  C2,  declarations  may  now 
be  substituted  for  oaths  in  many  extrajudicial  proceedintrs. 
[Oath.]  /  J  f  b 

PERM,  an  extensive  government  of  Russia,  is  situated 
partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia,  between  50®  3U'  and 
61^30'  N.  lat.  and  5,r  li/  and  64"  lo'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Wologda  and  Tobolsk,  on  the  east 
by  T«»bidsk,  on  the  south  by  Orenburg,  and  on  the  west 
by  Viaika.  The  area,  afCordiii«  to  Schubert  and  most 
other  writers  is  about  125,000  s'luaie  miles,  or  more  than 
double  the  area  of  England  and  Wales.  The  ])opulation, 
accordini;^  to  S«"huberi,  is  yMi.UOO,  but  acc.irding  to  IIJms- 
chelmann  and  Cannabich,  it  is  1,270.U00;  iM.  Kr>ppen  how- 
ever made  it  uinoimt,  in  Ihi^S,  t»)  l,.l^i<,.soo. 

This  government  i^  mouniainous  i-nd  is  divided  by  the 
Ural  mouuiamv  which  tiaveise  it  fruin  north  to  south,  into 
two  uiKfiiial  parts,  the  smaller  of  which  is  in  Asia.  But 
thou^'h  the  lofiie^it  summit  of  the  Uial  chain,  the  Pavdin- 
skoV-Kamen,  i>0.|u()  i*ari»  feet  above  ihe  level  of  the  sen,  the 
chain  rises  so  graduallv  that  tiaxellers  approaching  it  on 
the  road  from  Perm  to  Ekaierinenburg  are  di>ap)K»intcd  in 
finding  them.-«elvesat  the  summit  (which,  on  this  road,  it  is 
true,  i!»  only  150U  feet)  withuut  perceiving  that  they  were 
making  an  ascent.  The  biea«lth  of  the  chain  varies  from 
seven  to  seventy  miles,  and  the  part  belonging  to  the 
government  of  Perm  is  -i^io  miles  in  length.  The  moun 
tainouH  parts  are  covered  wiih  loreMs,  in  some  of  which 
there  are  immense  marshes.  The  southern  parts  of  the 
government,  on  the  European  side,  are  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated, but  the  other  |H>rtion»  are  more  suitable  to  pasture 


than  tillage.  The  course  of  the  rirers  h  determined  Vi  ibt 
Ural  chain.  The  principal  river  on  the  west  side  u  t:.- 
Kama,  among  the  numerous  nffluenis  of  whi^h  u  i*s 
Tchous'ovaia,  which  flows  from  some  lakes  at  the  fuo!  •>(  -  « 
chain,  and  joins  the  Kama  above  the  town  of  Perm.  On  ;. 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  the  Sosva,  the  Toura,  ani  :>« 
Scet  h  tlow  eastward  to  join  the  Tul»ol.  There  are  akM\e  ' . 
lakes,  roost  of  them  cast  of  the  mountains.  There  are  *]&• 
sulphureous  and  other  mineral  springs.  Tlic  rlimate  :i  ;:c- 
equal,  being  very  rigorous  in  the  mountains  and  in  i:« 
eastern  part,  but  milder  towards  the  south-we*t.  It  iih.i«- 
ever  generally  healthy.  Agriculture  employs  a  f^rrai  nbn- 
ber  of  hands,  but  the  government  does  nut  pniduee  ci-rc 
sutlicient  for  the  consumption  uf  the  inhabitants.  R«c. 
barley,  oats,  ])otatoes,  and  Itax  are  grown.  Tbe  cIibiic  h 
unfavourable  to  horticulture.  The  furests,  of  which  a  Tm 
large  proportion  belongs  to  the  crown,  coii»Ut  of  the  pine,  li* 
larch,  the  birch,  and  the  lime-tree;  in  the  iouth-castcr: 
part  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  birch,  and  the  elm  arc  found,  asda 
ihe  districts  of  Tchcrdyne  and  Werkhotourie,  tbe  ct^. 
These  forests,  in  which,  as  in  other  provinces,  enocmoqi 
waste  is  committed,  sunply  fuel  for  smelting  tbe  produre  cf 
the  mines.  Game  ana  fur-bearing  animals  abound.  Th« 
government  of  Perm  owes  its  riches  to  its  minerals,  bd! 
the  working  of  the  mines  employs  the  greater  part  of  ihe 
inhabitants.  They  produce  iron,  copper,  platuium,  a  Ltile 
lead,  gold,  silver,  salt,  marble,  jasper,  agates  ameth%«t*. 
loadstone,  and  Fome  diamonds.  Of  late  years  ibcy  dsw 
yielded  on  an  average  2 jU  poods  (pood  =  36  lbs.)  of  r^l* 
and  lUO  poods  of  platinum.  The  richest  gold-m:aca  s.-c 
those  of  BercsofT.  The  crown  possesses  tweniv-fllTe  furgn  ;^ 
smelting-houses,  in  which  33,000  roasters  and  workmen  in 
employed :  private  individuals  have  99  smelt ing*booMs  Ix 
iron  and  35  for  copper.  Tlie  mines  of  the  Ural  mouDUia 
yield  annually  about  300  poods  of  gold,  2uO,000  poodi<>f 
copper,  and  5,500,000  poods  of  iron.  The  greater  psn  of 
these  products  belongs  to  the  government  of  P^rm.  «aK& 
also  produces  about  seven  million  poods  of  salt  annually. 

The  number  of  domestic  animals  is,  in  round  nnmbccv 
about  5SO,000  horses,  which  are  necessary  fur  tbe  serrift 
of  the  mines  and  the  carnage  of  their  prodnee;  C5tf.i^0 
horned  cattle;  680,000  sheep;  390,000  swine;  and  »0^>0 
goats.  The  Baschkirs  breed  a  great  quantity  o(  bees:  fi>^ 
merly  they  had  camels,  but  the  race  appears  to  be  cildcL 
The  Woguls,  in  the  north,  have  a  few  reindeer. 

Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians.  Tbe  it- 
mainder  arc  Perm ians,  descended  from  the  antient  inlubi:- 
ants  of  the  country  between  the  Ural  mountains  sad  tbe 
White  Sea,  and  various  Tartar  races.  All  the  inhsbi'a::i 
profess  Christianity,  with  'the  exccptioD  of  abont  JXiHi 
Tartars  and  Baschkirs  of  both  sexes,  who  are  Jlohsiaf  dsni 
and  a  very  few  Tcheremisses  and  Woguls^  who  arv  ss.m 
paL'ans. 

There  arc  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  leaths.  ftos;i 
candles,  &c.  Trade  is  very  brisk,  nartly  in  conscqacncc  dt 
the  facility  for  water-carriage  on  the  Kama  and  its  tnbb- 
taries,  and  partly  owing  to  tbe  thirty-nine  ■™n^l  fri& 
eighteen  of  which  arc  held  in  the  towns,  the  most 
able  beini^  that  of  Irbit.  With  respect  to  edueatioii, 
is  under  tlic  university  of  Kasan,  but  education  is  ca 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Aceordii^  v> 
Schmidtlin,  whose  book  was  published  in  1835^  tbeieaeR. 
by  the  latest  accounts  that  he  could  procure,  which  lees 
to  have  been  of  1&3-J.  62s<*hools,  with  1:23  teachers  and  i'.^l 
pupils,  which  was  one  scholar  out  of  *J94  inhabitants:  \nk'i 
the  populaiion  at  that  time,  as  he  does»  at  about  1.SIN>,m« 

The  town  of  Perm,  the  capital  of  the  goTemmcst. :«  i 
modern  town,  having  been  built  in  obedience  to  a  bki<< 
of  Catherine  II..  issued  in  1780.  It  is  situated  m^'> 
lat.  ai)d5r»^  3o'H.long.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Iag^:>uKS.u 
and  the  Kama.  The  streets  are  broad  and  rvKuIir.  ^ 
houses  almost  all  of  wood,  and  the  town  is  sun»uud«d  M  i 
boulevard  planted  with  trees.  There  are  only  two  cbujrbr\ 
so  that  it  does  not  look  like  a  Russian  town.  It  i^  domM 
by  Mr.  Ein^elhardt  as  a  dull  town,  destitute  of  rvsMit*^ 
The  populaiion  is  about  10,000.  It  is  a  bishop's  sec.  £'u- 
terinenburg,  with  1 2,000  inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  ai<^ 
greater  importance.  [Ekatkrinrnbvrg.]  Kuofar.ai  i^ 
junction  of  the  Iron  and  the  Sylwa,  a  fortified  iovar.il 
Titioo  inhabitants,  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  war 
\Yiilnn  a  mile  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  theS}Iwa»  t^ 
arc  caverns  in  the  rock,  which  appear  to  havo  !■>—  jbt" 
inhabited  by  many  thousand  fkmilii 
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confliix  of  the  UiTulka  and  the  Kama,  has  5000  inhabit- 
ants, five  churches,  and  two  convents.  Tlie  salt-works 
at  Solimnnsk  belonging  to  the  crown  yield  1,300,000 
poods  annually;  and  those  belonging  to  the  Stroganoff 
family,  four  millions  and  a  half  of  poods.  Owing  to  the 
road  to  Siberia  passing  through  this  town,  it  has  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Tiiere  is  a  botanic  garden,  in  which  the 
principal  plants  of  Russia  and  Siberia  are  cultivated. 
Nischnei-Newiansk  has  12,000  inhabitants,  who  have  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  lacquered  or  japanned  ware. 
Irbit,  or  Irbizk,  on  the  Neiwa,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Irbit,  has  3500  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  annual 
fair,  which  is  frequented  byBokharian,  Persian,  Armenian, 
Greek,  &,c.  merchants.  The  value  of  the  goods  brought  to  the 
fair  is  about  35  millions  of  rubles,  and  is  annually  increasing. 
In  18:U3  the  value  of  Russian  goods  was  30,387,830  rubles; 
of  European,  396,800;  of  Chinese,  3,258,420;  ofBokharian, 
745,000;  horses,  15,000  :  total,  34,800,000  rubles.  Irbit  is 
a  neat,  repularly  built,  and  rapidly  improving  town. 

(Schmidilin,  Za  7?w^5/e  et  la  Pologne ;  Horschelraann, 
Handbuch;  Erraan,  Reise  nach  Siberien;  Russian  Official 
Joi/7'fiu/s.) 

PERMUTATIONS.  [Combinations.]] 
PERN  A.  [Malleacea,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  385.] 
PERNAMBUCO,  a  seaport  in  Brazil,  situated  in  8°  S. 
lat.  and  34  50'  W.  long.  It  consists  of  two  towns,  Recife 
and  Ollinda,  nearly  three  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
The  Citade  do  Recife  consists  of  three  different  parts,  called 
}5airro  do  Recife,  Bairro  de  Sao  Antonio,  and  Bairro  de  Boa 
Vi>ta.  The  Bairro  do  Recife  is  built  on  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  a  low  and  sandy  peninsula  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  two  small  rivers,  the  Capibaribe  on  the  south, 
and  the  Bibcribe  on  the  north;  being  contiguous  to  the 
harbour,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  commerce.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  a  recife,  or  chain  of  reefs,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  c^^ast  of  the  projecting  portion  of  Brazil,  from 
liahia  on  the  south  to  Cape  S.  Roqueon  the  north.  Opposite 
Recife  this  reef  runs  parallel  to  the  shores  and  about  200 
yards  from  it,  and  resembles  a  large  flat  wall,  elevated  about 
six  feet  above  low-water  mark.  This  reef,  which  is  per- 
pendicular on  the  land-side,  and  slopes  gradually  towards 
the  open  sea,  is  interrupted  by  a  break  north  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  Recife.  This  break,  which  is  rather  narrow, 
is  the  entrance  of  the  port.  Inside  the  reef  the  water 
is  not  agitated  by  the  swell  of  the  sea,  and  vessels  are  com- 
pletely sheltered.  The  port  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  shoal.  The  southern  part,  called  Porto  do  Mosqueiro, 
is  only  used  by  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  14  feet  of 
water.  Larger  vessels  remain  in  the  northern  harbour, 
opposite  the  entrance,  which  is  called  P0U90,  and  is  some- 
times exposed  to  a  swell  from  the  sea,  especially  during 
sprin^r- tides,  which  rise  five  feet.  The  town  is  indifferently 
built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  but  generally  paved.  The 
Rua  das  Cruzes,  which  is  the  only  wide  street,  contains 
many  substantial  houses.  The  storehouses  are  extensive. 
A  stone  bridge  leads  from  Recife  to  the  Bairro  de  S. 
Antonio,  which  occupies  the  western  part  of  an  island 
formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Capibaribe.  Its  streets  are 
better  than  those  of  the  Recife,  and  have  raised  foot-ways 
laid  with  bricks  ;  but  they  are  not  paved,  and  are  generally 
sandy.  There  is  a  small  square,  surrounded  with  neat 
houses,  and  forming  a  kind  of  bazaar,  consisting  solely  of 
shops,  in  which  a  variety  of  articles  are  sold.  The  treasury 
and  the  governor's  palace  are  situated  in  S.  Antonio. 
This  part  of  the  town  is  united  to  the  Bairro  de  Boa  Vista 
by  a  bridge  chielly  of  wood.  It  is  built  with  great  irre- 
gularity on  an  \uidulating  plain,  and  has  lately  increased 
more  than  the  other  parts  of  Recife,  many  neat  country- 
houses  having  been  erected  in  the  plain,  which  are  sur- 
rouii'led  by  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  As  the  tide  enters 
the  rivers  some  distance  above  the  places  where  the  three 
towns  ail'  built,  the  water  is  not  fit  for  drinking.  A  reservoir 
has  accordingly  been  constructed  near  Ollinda,  by  forming  a 
sort  of  barrier,  denominated  a  varadoiro,  across  the  river  Bi- 
beribe,  which  impedes  the  farther  advance  of  the  tide,  and 
accumulates  the  fresh-water  above.  This  barrier,  which 
also  serves  as  a  bridge  or  passage  over  the  river  to  Ollinda, 
is  m  part  covered  by  a  handsome  archway,  below  which  the 
water  passes,  partly  through  circular  spouts,  and  partly 
through  larger  and  s(|uare  channels.  From  this  place  the 
water  is  earned  in  canoes  to  Recife.  Recife  has  a  college, 
with  throe  ])rolessors  of  Latin,  one  of  philosophy, and  another 
of  eloquence  and  poetry.  I 


Ollinda  is  beautifully  situated  upon  a  cluster  of  eminences 
which  are  connected  with  the  mountains  farther  west.  It 
was  once  a  considerable  town,  but  has  been  on  the  decline 
for  the  last  two  centuries.  It  is  rather  well  built,  contains 
many  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  finely  situated ;  a  bo- 
tanical garden  of  trees  and  exotic  plants,  mostly  brought 
from  Asia ;  and  a  college,  with  professors  of  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  geography,  rhetoric,  universal  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, philosophy,  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  and  drawing. 
Ollinda  contains  about  1200  houses  and  8000  inhabitants, 
and  is  inhabited  by  rich  individuals  and  men  of  letters. 
The  Citade  do  Recife  contains  more  than  60,000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  occupied  in  its*  extensive  commerce.  S.  Antonio 
is  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  three  towns,  and  most  of 
its  inhabitants  are  mechanics.  The  exports  of  Pernambuco, 
in  1828,  consisted  of  1,513,120  arobas  of  sugar,  35,400  bales 
of  cotton,  53,000  hides,  200  puncheons  of  rum,  and  some 
other  articles  to  a  less  amount,  as  leather,  drugs,  Brazil 
wood,  &c.  In  the  same  year  were  imported  40,000  casks 
of  cod,  mostly  from  England ;  24,000  casks  of  flour,  from 
the  United  States  and  Germany;  10,000  pipes  of  wine; 
300  pipes  of  brandy ;  400  pipes  of  olive-oil ;  600  pipes  of 
vinegar ;  great  quantities  of  British  manufactured  goods, 
especially  of  cotton ;  silk  goods  from  France  and  China ; 
and  several  other  articles  of  less  amount.  The  number  of 
vessels  which  annually  depart  from  this  port  to  Europe  and 
North  America  is  about  200. 

The  town  of  Pernambuco  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in 
1630,  and  remained  in  their  possession  to  1654.  The  Dutch 
did  more  for  its  public  works  in  that  short  period  than  has 
been  done  ever  since. 

(Henderson's  History  of  Brazil;    Spix  and  Martiug 
Reise  in  Brasilien,) 

PERNAU.    [LiTONiA.] 

PERNIS.    [FALCONiDiK,  vol.  X.,  p.  1 84.] 

PERODICTICUS,  Mr.  Bennett's  name  ioxviLemuridous 
species,  probably,  in  his  opinion,  the  animal  noticed  and 
imperfectly  represented  by  Bosman  under  the  name  of 
Pbtto, 

Generic  Character. — Face  somewhat  lengthened.  Limbs 
subequal.  Tail  moderate.  Index  very  short,  the  ungueal 
phalanx  alone  exserted. 


Dental  Formula :— Incisors   — ;  Canines-—; 


Molars 
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Mr.  Bennett  further  describes  the  upper  incisors  as  being 
subequal,  and  the  lower  as  slender  and  sloping  (declives) ; 
the  canines  as  conic,  compressed,  with  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior margins  acute ;  the  first  upper  molar  as  smallest,  the 
second  larger,  and  both  conic;  the  third  as  acutely  tuber- 
culate,  the  tubercles  being  two  externally  and  one  internally ; 
the  fourth  like  the  preceding,  its  internal  tubercle  rather 
larger  than  the  rest  (absent  in  the  young  specimen) ;  the 
lower  molars  are  described  as  consisting  of  two,  conic  and 
equal,  and  a  third  externally  acutely  bituberculated,  and 
having  one  internal  tubercle ;  the  rest  absent. 

Example,  Perodictus  Geoffroyi^  Bennett 

Description.— QfAoyxx  chestnut,  paler  below,  with  a  few 
ash-coloured  hairs  interspersed ;  fleece  woolly. 

Locality. — Sierra  Leone. 

This,  with  another  animal  (Aulacodtis  Swinderianus, 
Temm.),  was  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
by  Mr.  Boyle,  colonial  surgeon.  Sierra  Leone.  The  brine 
into  which  they  had  been  put  upon  their  deaths,  which  oc- 
curred upon  the  homeward  passage,  unfortunately  proved 
too  weak  for  their  perfect  preservation,  but  they  were,  on 
their  arrival,  transferred  to  strong  spirit,  with  the  view  of 
preserving  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bennett  gives  the  following  as  the  synonyms  of  this 
highly  interesting  animal :  Potto,  Bosman  {Guin.,  ii.  35, 
No.  4  ?)  ;  Lemur  Potto,  Gmel.  (Linn.,  Syst,  Nat.,  42  ?) ;  Nye- 
ticebus  P)tto,  Geoff.  {Ann.  Mus.,  xix.,  165?);  Galago  Gui- 
neensis  (Desm.,  Mamm.,  1 04,  No.  127?);  and  describes  the 
head  as  rounded  with  a  projecting  muzzle,  the  nostrils 
lateral,  small,  sinuous,  with  an  intermediate  groove  extend- 
ing to  the  upper  lip,  the  tongue  rough  with  minute  napillse, 
rather  large,  thin,  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  furnisheid  be- 
neath with  a  tongue-like  appendage,  which  is  shorter  than 
the  tongue  itself,  and  terminates  in  about  six  rather  long 
lanceolate  processes,  forming  a  pectinated  tip.  The  eyes 
are  small,  round,  somewhat  lateral  and  oblique ;  the  ears 
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ni(vloralo,  opon,  nn<l  Mic^htly hairy bolh  within  and  without; 
the  body  lalhtT  sloiulor.  and  the  finders  moderately  hmg. 
The  index  ou  the  forehands  is  exces»;ively  short,  the  first 
phalanx  beinj;  concvaled,  and  the  un^ucal  |dialanx  (the  only 
phalanx  free)  IxMni^  harely  large  enoujrh  tu  sup]>ort  a  rounded 
nail,  which  did  not  exist  on  the  specimen,  hut  of  which  there 
was  an  apj)arent  ricntn'r.  Nails  of  all  the  other  anterior 
fingers  flat  and  rounded;  those  of  the  hinder  hands  similar, 
except  that  of  the  fore-finger,  which,  as  in  the  Ij^murx 
generally,  is  long,  subulate,  and  curved.  Tail  of  moderate 
lenc^th,  covered  with  hairs  resembling  those  of  the  body. 
Hairs  generally  long,  soft,  and  woolly,  each  of  them  mousc- 
colourcd  at  the  base,  rufous  in  the  middle,  and  paler  at  the 
tip ;  some  few  tipped  with  white.  This  arrangement  pro- 
duces on  the  upper  surface  and  (m  the  outside  of  the  limbs  a 
chestnut  hue,  slightly  mixed  with  grey  :  the  under  surface 
is  paler.  Muzzle  and  chin  almost  naked,  and  havin;^  only 
a  few  scattered  whitish  hairs.  Lenirth  of  the  head  two 
inches  and  two-tenths;  of  the  body  six  inches;  of  the  tail 
one  inch  and  six-tenths,  or,  including  the  hairs,  two  inches 
and  three-tenths.  Bre:idthof  tliehead,  in  front  of  the  ears, 
one  inch  and  four-tenths ;  distance  between  the  eyes  four- 
tcnths;  from  the  anterior  an^le  of  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the 
nose  seven-tenths ;  from  the  eye  to  the  ear  fifteen-twentieths ; 
length  of  ears  behind,  five,  of  their  aperture  ei[;ht,  breadth 
five-tenths.  Elaborate  measurements  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  limbs  are  given  by  the  author,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

Habits, — Mr.  Boyle  describes  the  animal  as  slothful  and 
retiring,  seldom  making  its  appearance  except  in  the  night- 
time, when  it  feeds  upon  vej^etables,  chiefly,  he  believes,  the 
CassadcL    The  colonists  know  it  as  the  Push  Dos. 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  this  genus  is  readily  distin- 
guishable from  the  other  Lemuridcp  by  the  comparative 
length  of  the  tail.  In  this,  ho  obsenes,  in  the  moderate 
elongation  of  (he  face,  in  the  moderate  size  of  the  ears,  in 
the  equality  of  the  limbs,  and  especially  in  the  extreme 
shortness  of  the  index  of  the  anterior  hands,  reside  its  es- 
sential characters.  Tlie  latter  character  is  re;;arded  by  Mr. 
Bennett  as  especially  important,  and  he  considers  it  as  indi- 
cating its  typical  station  in  a  family,  all  of  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  neighbouring  groups  by  a  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  index  or  of  its  ap])endagcs.  *  In  the  LemuridfP 
generally,*  says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  conclusion,  *the  nail  of  the 
index  of  the  hinder  hands  is  elongated  and  claw-shaped,  and 
unlike  those  of  the  other  fingers,  which  are  Hat.  as  in  the 
monkeys.  This  is  frequently  accompanied  by  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  index  of  the  fore-hands,  wliicli  becomes  in  Lnris, 
Geoff.,  very  considerable,  and  is  in  IWodiriicus  carried  to 
its  maximum,  that  organ  being  here  almost  obsolete.*  {ZnoL 
Pror.j  1S31.)    [ Lemur i D. t;  :  Otolicncs.] 

PERO'NIA.  [Cyc  LonRANCHiATA,  vol.  viii.,  p.  210; 
LiMAX,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  4jsr>.] 

PEHONNE.    [SoMME.] 

PEROUSE,  JEAN  FHAXCJOLS  GALAUP  DE  LA, 
a  distinguished  French  seaman  and  navigator  of  the  last 
century,  was  born  at  Ally  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  in 
1741.  He  entered  early  into  the  French  navy,  and  was  ap- 
pointed mid&hipman  in  irjf}.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Belleisle  ( 1  7 ;V.)),  and  was  taken  prisoner.  After 
the  peace  of  170-2  he  reiurncd  to  Ins  native  country.  In 
1773  he  vi!>ited  the  Y.\\^\.  Indus  where  lie  served  to  1777. 
In  the  war  from  177s  to  17!<3  he  distiiigui-^hed  himself  on 
several  occasion*!,  and  in  tin*  beirinning  of  178J  he  was  sent 
with  three  vessels  t«»  tak(?  po-^^es-ion  of  tl;i«  I'^t^blislnneiits 
of  ihe  Hudson's  Bay  ConipTny,  on  the  sliore>  ofihi'l>jy 
from  which  the  company  derives  its  name.  He  tivik  Fort 
York  on  t!ie  !2  1th  of  Auirnst,  v.-ilhout  rcr^istance,  as  there 
was  no  L'arri«i:i,  and  aftrr  having  ordered  th"  fort  to  Iv 
destri>yfd,  iio  re-uinbiirued  ;mhI  ubandonrd  it.  Having  been 
infiirmed  that  >fvi'ral  Kn.:li-hni»'n  ha  1  esca^'cd  initi  the 
woods,  and  fearing  that  they  ^\.M;1.1  pcri>h  with  hunger  or 
fall  into  the  hand^  of  the  savaL'e^;.  he  Irfi  sMine  pDviNJou^ 
and  arms,  an  a"t  ofhumanitv  vhu-h  w:»>.  arknnwlc'hMd  hv 
the  Eni'li'.h  wiili  ji^ratituile.  At  Fort  Vu!;;  li'»  f-umd  \\.v 
manusi'rip!  of  Ilearne's  'Journey  to  tlM'C'opterniine  liiver,* 
which  he  was  inclined  to  take  t»  IVante,  hut  Heanu*  de- 
claring that  it  was  hi;  private  property,  h"  rest-.»r.'d  it  ti>  liini. 
on  the  expre-^s  cimliti.m  th:it  it  ^h'»llM  h**  printed  on  h:s 
letuni  tu  Fn:;land.  The  pvonii'e  wai  made,  hut  only  per- 
formed thirlem  _\ears  :;t:er. 

After  tile   re-rstahli«hnifnt  rf  peace  (17^.1),  the   French 
government  wishing  to  rival  tho  English  in  making  dis- 


coveries in  the  Pacific,  La  Perou«c  wat  appointed 
mander  of  a  squadron,  conbisting  of  two  frigaivs  ihe  Bo;^ 
solo  and  Astrolabe.  He  sailed  frona  Bre«t  on  tb'.*  u:  tf 
August,  17b.>,  and  went  round  Cape  Honi.  After  iij..'jLa| 
Cai'e  Horn,  he  sailed  to  Gu°  N.  lat.,  and  then  ri>abtcil  a^^ 
the  western  coast  of  North  America  tu  M'jnterey  m  Uftcr 
California,  which  coast  had  previousily  been  e\a:ni&H  \m 
Cook  and  Vancouver.  From  Monterey  he  »ent  lu  Cis- 
ton,  and  thence  along  the  eastern  coa^t  of  Atu  v, 
Avatsha  in  Kamtchatka.  This  is  the  ino^C  iniporit.n:  pir. 
of  his  voyai^e,  as  he  sur^'cyed  a  coast  whicli  pitivi-ju*;i  ¥■ 
very  imperfectly  known.  From  Avatsha  he  sent  one  of  b:i  ofr 
cers,  Lessep,  with  an  account  of  his  voyascc,  to  Pans  bj  \i:A. 
After  leaving  Avatsha  he  sailed  to  the  Navigaton*  Ift!i:idv 
where  the  Astrolabe  lost  her  captain  and  eleven  of  the  rrtv. 
who  wcro  killed  by  the  natives.  After  toiirhins  at  Uc 
Friendly  Islands,  ho  sailed  to  Botany  Bay,  vrhere  be  f»ni 
that  Governor  Phillip  had  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  io^i/.- 
ing  the  first  British  colony  in  Australia,  r  rom  tbu  place  fc« 
sent  to  Europe  tho  continuation  of  the  account  of  hut uyise 
and  after  leaving  Botany  Bay  he  was  never  beard  oC  1[  vm 
supposed  that  his  vc.«sels  were  wrecked,  and  the  Frrcrk 
sent  several  ships  to  ascertain  his  fate  It  was  flaalJi  as- 
certained that  his  vessels  had  been  wreckei  oa  one  of  iKc 
islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  also  called  Queen  Charlotte  J»Iir.d«. 
This  island  is  called  by  the  English  AVameoco.  or  \Vi::i. 
colo,  and  by  the  French  Isle  de  Recherche.  iLaPerv-^kve, 
V(was[r  auinur  du  Monde.) 

I^EIIPENDICULAR  (overhanging),  the  name  g.ven  m 
geometry  to  a  line  or  plane  which  meets  another  \Mt  or 
plane  without  inclining  to  one  side  or  tho  other,  so  is  tu  ip- 
pear  to  proceed  directly  to  wards  the  otlicr  line  or  plane.  T:« 
subject  will  be  considered  in  a  mathematical  point  of  ricv 
under  Rifiiix  Anolk. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION.    [Mono:*.] 

]»KRPETUATI0N  of  TESTIMO>rY.  A  party  who 
has  an  interest  in  property,  but  not  such  an  intrroi  ti 
enables  him  immediately  to  prosecute  his  claim,  or  a  pint 
who  is  in  possession  of  property  and  fears  that  his  right  mn 
at  some  future  time  be  disputed,  is  entitled  to  esamine  vii- 
ncsses  in  ordor  to  presene  that  testimony,  vhieh  Duy  be 
lost  by  the  death  of  such  witnesses  'befora  he  can  pitMecate 
his  claim,  or  before  he  is  called  on  to  defend  his  tight.  Thu 
is  effected  by  such  party  filing  a  bill  in  equity  acaiart  neb 
persons  as  aro  interested  in  disputing  his  claim,  ia  vlub 
bill  he  prays  that  tho  testimony  of  liis  wiinesies  ma?  be 
perpetuated.  This  is  the  only  relief  that  the  bill  prafs.'  If 
the  prayer  of  the  bill  is  granted,  a  commission  iancs  lo  ei- 
amine  the  witnesses,  whose  depositions  are  taken  ia  tar 
usual  way  in  suits  in  equity.  The  depositions,  what  tafcea 
arc  sealed  up  and  retained  in  the  custody  of  theeowtwhKb 
grants  the  commission.  When  they  arc  required  to  be  naed 
as  evidence,  they  can  be  so  used,  by  permission  eCths  Qoart. 
by  the  party  who  has  filed  his  bill  or  those  who  claim  wider bia. 
and  they  can  be  read  by  the  direction  of  tlic  court  as  endeocc 
on  a  trial  at  law,  if  it  is  then  proved  that  the  fntneacs  sn 
dead,  or  from  any  sutlicient  cause  cannot  attend.  If  ibi 
witnesses  are  living  when  the  trial  takes  place,  and  csa 
attend,  they  must  be  produced.  A  defendant  to  such  a  UI 
may  join  in  the  commission,  and  may  examine  Tirnnin 
under  the  commission,  and  he  is  entitled  to  use  their  &p«8- 
tions  as  evidence  in  his  favour  at  a  future  trial.  ( 1  Mer,  Vl ) 

A  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony  maybe  filed  byanvpcn^ 
who  has  a  vested  interest,  however  small,  in  tliat  tkirg  co 
which  he  lays  claim.  The  parties,  defendants  to  sneh  b.^ 
are  those  who  have  pome  adverse  interest  to  the  pUin:i£ 
In  opIlt  that  the  testimony  whieh  the  plaintiff  seeks  ta|«^ 
petuate  may  he  ;?ood  evilenf-e  fir  him  at  the  triaU  bt?  ams: 
rnnk"  all  pr.«per  j»arties  defendant*  to  his  bilL  who  raa>  t* 
n:enerally  ilt'-eih^ed  to  b«  sucli  persons  as  vould  be  dm»- 
siry  par:ie<  to  a  hill  in  equity  by  the  plaintiff  tuenrv*:rc^ 
muintr.in  his  ri^^li-s  it'a  c  »url  of  equity  coull  tike  ri*^r:- 
zancL-  pf  tho  niaiter.  and  the  (lue^tiun  between  the  |  liiii::J 
an  I  .^urli  pariitN  rouhl  then  l»c  raised.  Tiie  c%idtfi:»»:- 
t  ikon  may  he  \\\v\  at  the  heariUi;  of  a  cause,  or  at  a  trx 
at  (onimoti  hr.v  a/aiiisi  ail  such  parties  to  the  biM,  and  lb  ■< 
w!jo  claim  thr-n^h  or  ur.ler  them. 

A  bill  lo  p.  rputiia'e  testimony  and  a  bill  to  eiamino  wj 
ne-M's  De  hi-n.'  e^  e  arc  S4imctinies  confounded.  Pje  lu. 
to  perp^'t'iaie  toMtnmy  has  been  already  deacritied.  Tl* 
h:!l  t->  {A-.miMe  vi'n-.'s>es  l)e  beno  es^^e  is  only  filed  «hea  i^- 
ai'tion  ha>  been  hrou:;ht,  and  the  plaintiff  is  afraid  that  be 
witncasesi  owing  to  age  or  infirmity,  nay  die 
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can  take  place,  or  he  has  only  one  witness  to  an  important 
fact.  Both  tliuse  arc  in  a  sense  bills  to  preserve  or  per- 
petuate tcstiniony ;  but  the  one  is  filed  before  the  matter 
which  may  he  in  dispute  can  be  the  subject  of  judicial  in- 
vest ii;aiioii,  and  the  other  is  filed  when  an  action  has  been 
aheady  brought.  As  courts  of  law  can  now  examine  wit- 
i^esscs  (,n  oaih  upon  interrogatories  in  an  action  depending 
in  ihoi^c  c>mrts  (1  Wm.  IV.,  c.  22),  an  application  to  a  court 
of  e(|uity  lor  such  purpose  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Witnesses  may  be  examined  De  bene  esse  in  a  suit  in 
equity,  when  it  is  necessary  to  secure  their  evidence  at  a 
j>cri.)tl  of  the  suit  prior  to  the  regular  time  for  examination 
of  \viine>scs  in  the  cause.  But  this  is  only  a  provisional 
examination,  and  the  evidence  can  only  be  used  in  case  the 
vviines>es  cannot  be  examined  at  the  proper  time  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses  in  the  cause.     [Deposition.] 

FKRPKTUITY,  the  technical  term  for  a  yearly  payment 
or  ann\hty  which  is  to  continue  for  over;  also  called  a  per- 
petual annuity. 

PERPETUITY.  (Law.)    [Settlement.] 

PEKPIGNAN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Pyrenees  Orientales,  at  the  junction  of  the  little 
river  Basse,  or  Canals,  with  the  Tet,  423  miles  in  a  direct 
lino  south  of  Paris,  or  5G9  miles  by  the  road  through  Or- 
leans, Limoges,  Cahors,  Montauban,  Toulouse,  and  Nar- 
bonne. 

Perpignan  was  antiently  a  mere  hamlet,  called  Corech, 
which  gradually  increased  and  became  the  capital  of  Rous- 
sillon.  Having  passed  with  the  rest  of  that  province  into 
tho  hands  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  it  became  in  1349  the 
seat  of  a  university  founded  by  Pedro,  one  of  those  kings. 
In  1  474  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  famine,  after  a  vigorous 
resistance,  by  Louis  XL  of  France.  Having  been  restored 
to  h;i)ain,  it  was  again  taken  in  1642  by  Louis  XIIL,  and 
was  included  in  the  cession  of  Roussillon  to  the  French. 
In  tho  wars  which  followed  the  French  revolution,  the 
Spaniards  wore  defeated  under  tho  walls  of  this  town  by 
the  Fronch,  ad.  1793.  In  1604  Perpignan  was  made  by 
transfer  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 

The  town  is  situated  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
partly  in  the  plain  at  its  foot,  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of 
the  Tet,  over  which  are  two  bridges.  It  is  fortified  by  an 
old  wall  and  by  bastions  and  outworks  of  later  construction. 
A  strong  citadel  commands  the  town  on  tho  south  side. 
The  fortifications  were  all  thoroughly  repaired  in  1823. 
There  are  barracks  for  jOOO  men,  built  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
occupy iuij:  one  side  of  the  parade.  Perpignan  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  towns.  The  streets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two,  are  narrow  and  dark,  and  the  houses  are 
ill  built.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  remarkable  building, 
and,  but  for  the  want  of  a  porch,  would  be  a  fine  structure. 
There  are  three  or  four  other  churches  and  a  convent  The 
town-hall,  the  court-house,  the  mint,  and  the  theatre,  are 
all  inferior  structures. 

The  population  in  1831  was  16,272  for  tho  town,  or 
17,114  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  17,618  for 
the  commune.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  cloth 
and  woollen  stuffs,  lace,  leather,  soap,  and  soda.  Cork- 
cutting  is  carried  on.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  facilitated 
by  its  situation  on  the  only  high  road  from  France  into 
Spain  at  ihi.s  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  by  its  vicinity  to  the 
Mediterranean,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles: 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  the  red  wines  of  Rive- 
saltcs,  the  liqueur-wines  of  CoUioure  and  other  places,  and 
the  stout  red  wines  of  Baixas,  all  produced  in  the  depart- 
ment; brandy,  oil,  silk,  wool,  iron,  and  cork.  There  are 
two  yearly  fairs.  There  are  at  Perpignan  a  seminary  for 
the  priesthood  ;  a  high-school,  with  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history  attached  to  it;  a  museum,  a  library  of  15,000  vo- 
lumes, a  school  for  linear  drawing  and  architecture,  and 
a  school  of  music;  an  agricultural  society,  a  botanic  gar- 
den, a  departmental  nursery,  a  government  sheep-fold  for 
merino^,  and  a  government  stud;  two  hospitals,  one  of 
them  military;  a  theatre  and  public  baths;  a  subordinate 
court  ot  justice,  a  commercial  court  {tribunal  de  commerce), 
and  si  ve;al  government  offices,  administrative  and  fiscal. 

Tho  dioccae  comprehends  the  department;  the  bishop  is 
a  shllViigan  of  the  archbishop  of  Alby.  The  arrondissement 
h\x<  an  area  of  531  square  miles,  and  comprehends  seven 
caDtons  or  districts,  each  under  a  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
hj  communes.  The  population  in  1831,  was  72,814;  in 
1836,   76,134 

PERRAULT,  CLAUDE,  born  at  Pans  in  1613,  has 


earned  a  memorable  name  in  the  history  of  art  as  the  de- 
signer of  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  modern  architec- 
ture. He  was  the  son  of  an  advocate,  and  was  brought  up 
to  the  medical  profession,  but  extended  his  studies  to  other 
branches  of  science,  particularly  mathematics  and  architec- 
ture. His  attention  became  more  especially  directed  to 
architecture  on  being  engaged  by  Colbert  to  undertake  a 
translation  of  Vitruvius,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1673,  in  a  folio  volume,  with  plates  after  his  own  drawings. 
If  he  did  not  always  comprehend  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  writer,  he  had  in  the  meanwhile  given 
indisputable  proof  of  his  practical  ability  and  superior  taste 
in  architecture  in  the  east  front  and  colonnades  of  the 
Louvre,  in  regard  to  which  edifice,  Bernini  (invited  to  Paris 
in  1664)  and  other  eminent  artists  had  been  consulted.  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  instance  of  his  brother  Charles 
that  Perrault  entered  into  the  competition,  in  which  he  bore 
off  the  prize  from  his  rivals ;  and  his  superiority  on  this 
occasion  has  by  one  of  his  biographers  been  attributed  to  his 
being  unchecked  by  professional  prejudices  and  habits.  For 
some  remarks  on  this  deservedly  celebrated  fayade,  we  refer 
to  Paris,  p.  258 ;  and  shall  here  merely  add,  that  notwith- 
standing its  defects,  which  would  now  be  avoided  by 
one  of  far  inferior  talent,  it  is  certainly  a  chef-d'cBuvre  of 
art  for  the  same  age  which  had  admired  a  Maderno  and  a 
Borromini. 

Perrault's  other  chief  works  are  the  Observatory  (not  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  point  of  design),  and  the  Grotto, 
&c.,  at  Versailles.  The  monument  which,  after  the  Louvre, 
would  have  best  maintained  his  fame,  the  grand  triumphal 
arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  was 
never  executed,  notwithstanding  the  foundations  were  built, 
and  a  temporary  plaster  model  of  the  whole  was  erected. 
Besides  his  translation  of  Vitruvius,  an  enlarged  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1684,  he  published  an  abridgement  of  it, 
1674 ;  a  work  *On  the  Five  Orders,'  fol.,  1683 ;  *  Essais  de 
Physique,*  2  vols.  4to.,  1 680 ;  and  a  work  on  natural  history ; 
to  which  may  be  added  a  posthumous  one  (1700),  giving  an 
account  of  several  machines  of  his  invention.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Oct.  9th,  1688. 

PERRAULT,  CHARLES,  brother  to  the  preceding, 
born  Jan.  Pith,  1628,  possessed  also  some  talent  for  archi- 
tecture, which  prociurcd  for  him  the  appointment  of  *  premier 
commis  des  bStimens  du  roi.'  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  the  *  Parall^le  des  Anciens  ct  Modernes,' 
Paris,  1690,  wherein  he  extols  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
the  former;  and  whatever  may  be  thoughtof  his  judgment, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  have  shown  no  little  courage  when 
he  ventured  to  express  his  preference  of  such  writers  as 
Scuderi  and  Chapelain  to  Homer.  Such  an  extravagant 
opinion  was  hardly  worth  serious  refutation,  yet  it  was  for- 
mally opposed  by  Boileau,  in  his '  Reflections  on  Longinus,' 
intended  as  an  answer  to  the  *  Parallele,*  and  this  literary 
squabble  was  prolonged  for  some  time.  Of  Perrault's  work 
entitled  '  Les  Hommes  Illustres  qui  ont  paru  en  France 
pendant  ce  Sidcle,*  fol.,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1696, 
the  second  in  1701.  A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces 
in  verse  and  prose  appeared  at  Paris  in  1676,  previously  to 
which  he  had  produced  some  other  poems,  which  have  long 
since  been  forgotten.  One  of  his  most  interesting  literary 
productions  is  his  own  M^moircs,  first  published  at  Avignon, 
in  1 759.     He  died  in  1 703. 

PERRAULT  D'ARMACOURT,  son  of  Charles  Per- 
rault, was  also  a  writer,  and  is  still  remembered  by  his 
*  Contes  des  F^s,'  which  contain  the  nursery  stories  of  Cin- 
derella, &c.,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  classical  work  in 
that  branch  of  literature. 

PERROT,  N.     [Ablancourt.] 

PERSE'A  GRATl'SSIMA  is  the  Avocado  Pear  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  receives  its  name  in  consequence  of  the 
resemblance  in  form  between  its  fruit  and  that  of  a  Eu- 
ropean pear.  In  reality  it  is  a  Lauraceous  plant,  allied  to 
the  Sweet  Bay  of  our  climate.  The  tree  is  about  the  sixe 
of  an  apple-tree;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  veiny,  and  the 
flowers  small,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  fruit 
is  the  size  of  a  large  pear,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  produced  in  the  West  India  Islands.  In  the  inside 
it  is  yellow,  and  contains  a  kernel  enclosed  in  a  soft  rind. 
In  taste  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  peach,  but  to  be  much 
more  agreeable,  though  not  so  sweet.  It  is  sometimes  eaten 
with  pepper  and  salt,  but  more  frequently  with  a  little  sugar 
and  lime-juice.  Three  varieties  arc  mentioned,  the  red, 
the  purple,  and  the  green 


Perm  tnliidoi. 


PERSE'PHONA,  Dr.  Loacli's  name  for  a  genus  of 
bracbyurouii  crustaceans,  plattd  by  M.  Milno  Bdnards 
among  the  tribo  of  Leueotium.  [Oxyjtomks,  vol.  xvii,  p. 
110.) 

Genrrie  Chariieler. — External  and  luternol  stems  of  the 
Mffen'or _)««■-/«(  gradually  lessoning  from  their  bosu,  t bo 
extomaliilem  beiiiijvery  obluscat  Ibocxtremily.  Ciirajiace 
rounded,  deproucd,  anil  dilated  on  each  side.  Front  ralhcr 
adt-anced.  Urcatjuint  of  iheabdomenof  the  male  composed 
of  tfaroo  piocei  soldcrt.'d  together.  First  pair  of  feet  much 
itout'^r  than  tin  others,  ivhii^h  havo  their  two  last  joints 
coin  pressed. 

Kxaroijlc.  Per$epk<ina  Lalreillii. 

Deicn/ilion.—AMcTior  part  of  the  shell  gradually  and 
obtusely  dilatt'd,  covered  with  granulations ;  tlirce  equal 
recurved  ipines  at  its  posterior  part;  arms  tuberculous. 
Length  two  inches  and  a  half. 

Locaiily,  unLnown. 


PERSE'POLIS  (II((Mi7roX.i)  is  mentioned  by  Greek 
writers  after  the  time  of  Alc.\aiidcr  as  the  capital  of  Persia. 
Tltc  name  huuevur  docs  [lot  iH-cur  in  llerudulus,  Ctusias, 
Xenopliun,  or  Ni-hemiab,  who  were  veil  acquainted  with  the 
olber  principal  cities  of  the  Persian  cmpirt',  and  make  frc 
queni  mention  of  Susa,  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana.  Thoii 
•ilenrc  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Pcrsepolis 
never  appear*  to  have  been  a  jilacc  of  residence  for  the 
Persian  Kings  tlmugli  tre  roust  conclude,  from  the  account 
of  Arrian  and  other  writers,  that  it  was  from  the  musil  aii- 
Uenl  limcit  ri'ganletl  as  the  capital  of  the  cui)iirc.  The 
kings  of  PcTKia  appear  t»  have  1)eeii  buried  here  or  al 
PaMugada.'.    Tbi-ro  vas  at  Persi'polis  a  ma^niGceut  palace. 


PER 

which  at  the  lima  of  Alexander  wu  full  of  iaan« 
treasure^  which  had  accumulalad  thert  flrou  tL«  iuh  .« 
Cyrus.  rDio>l.  Sic.  xvii.,  71  ;  SCrmbo,  xv_  p.  :;<,  », 
know  scarcely  anytliin;  of  the  history  of  Per»*palii.  TU 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings  and  apart  of  lbveiiy««»  b-.fi: 
by  Alexander  (Arrian.  iii.  Ibj  Cutt.  *■.  T ;  Strabu,  ii.i 
729;  Diod.  Sic,  xvii.  70)  ;  but  it  atill  continued  u  Lt  t 
place  of  coniiidcrable  importatice  after  bia  time  (Died.  S,:, 
xix.  22).  We  read  of  an  attempt  by  Antiochiu  Eptr^jB 
to  plunder  it,  nhich  did  not  succeed.   (2  A/nc.  ix.  I.  U 

There  has  been  considerable  dispute  mpecting  IhePRvi: 
name  of  Perscpolis.     Oriental  biitoriaiu   iKy  thai  tl  ni 
Istekhar  or  Hstekhar  (DHaiielot, Bibliolhetnie  0 
and  many    modem   writvis   suppoao   that   Pas 


There  arc  however  strong  reason •  for  believing  that  ihci  u 
distinct  places.     [I'asarcada.] 

Persepolis  was  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  dcu  Im 
union  of  the  Araxcs  {Beiidemir)  and  Cynu  lAvi.  Hi 
situation  appears  to  have  been  very  healthy  and  bioGn^ 
to  longevity.  Mr.  Rich,  when  he  visited  the  spot,  baarj  U 
sercral  persons  nbo  had  attained  the  axe  of  a  bcaddiL 
INarraiive  qf  II  JouritKy  lo  Babylon  and  I^rtipolit,f-  H:i 
The  ruins  of  Perscpolis,  which  are  uauallj  aiki  bt  tl:« 
inhabitants  Tchil-Minar,  iHat  is, 'the  forty  pillars' lit de 
scribed  at  great  length  in  Sir  R.  K.  Portert '  Tmels,'  tU 
i.,  p.  576.  fol.  [PERsEi<OLiTA:i  Akchitkcitu;  AucW' 
Heaiiku  Chakactkhs.'I 

PERSEFULITAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Tht  ra*:::! 
of  buildings  on  the  site  of  Persepolia.  or  in  its  TtciDily,  art  n 
few  and  so  imperfect  a^  to  render  it  impoMible  to  juil/t  il 
the  stylo  of  architecture  beyond  a  few  partiniian.  L 
seems  to  have  had  much  in  common  with  that  of  BgT|L  ir^d 
yet  to  have  ditfered  materially  from  it  in  varioss  tuficu. 
Of  tombs  and  sepulchral  chambcre  bcirn  out  of  tb*  fafM- 
dicular  face  of  roeki,  there  are  several  specimcna  at  Niki>  i 
Ruslam;  yet  these  bear  little  similarity  to  the  subWraoaMt 
or  excavated  catacombs  of  EgJ-pt.  which  are  i^Dcrtuf  tf 
very  great  extent,  and  consist  of  one  or  mon  pampi  iMJ- 
ing  to  different  apartments;  whereaa  theae  aalicii  AiMas 
excavations  are  very  shallow,  and  eoniist  chielyaf  aa  mki- 
tectural  fmntispicrw  or  portico  richly  adorned  vith  m'lfttn 
and  other  decorations.  Such  are  those  at  Nakib4-Risi*a; 
aluo  the  tomb  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hyitaspcs^  at  tba  fcot  •( 
Mount  Kachmed,  near  the  river  Bendemir,  ibe  m«ri 
Araxes.  This  monument  has  a  portico  of  fcarcaiawa, 
whose  capitals  have  llgures  of  the  foreparla  of  amiaali  in- 
jecting from  their  sides.  There  are  aiUO  two  ran  af  weilf 
ture  above  the  portico. 

The  present  inhabitants  call  the  remafa nf  ftiM pclii 
itself  Tak'Janischid,  or  the  residence  of  Ti— 'kid  isap- 
poscd  by  them  to  have  been  its  founder);  aid  bf  Iba  M» 
oaromc^ans,  Tchil-Minar,  or  the  Forty  Calusnik  o(  wkitk 
number  however  scarcely  half  are  now  renaaiBiaf.  Ttat 
columns,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  paJac*  to  which  tk* 
belonged,  stond  upon  an  eminence  or  terrace  faned  W 
levelling  the  surface  of  a  marble  rock,  and  wbkfa  siwt 
upwards  of  400  yards  from  north  to  south,  and  aboa  M 
from  cast  to  west.  Though  it  may  be  deacribed  ai  afanl- 
lelofcram  in  its  general  shape,  this  platfurm  ia  not  paAitlt 
regular  in  plan,  beiiij;  indented  by  projection!  and  rteaaa. 
which  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  lupca^riea  of  tkc  i«k 
itself;  neither  is  it  one  uniform  level  througbont,  Ibase  ja-ii 
which  were  covered  with  buildings  boin{;  somewhat  atentol 
above  the  rest.  Tlie  height  above  the  plain  tron  whwh  ti 
rock  rises  varies  considerably  in  different  places  ia  nh 
being  not  more  tlian  1 4  feet,  and  in  others  40.  Oa  ck>* 
side  except  the  cast,  where  it  adjoins  a  hill  fbnninfc  a  U? 
screen  or  background  to  it,  the  platform  ia  onelaacd  byiA 
or  parapets  constructed  of  targe  blocks  of  maaonn.  A* 
that  opposite  the  loftier  ground  lo  the  east,  thewMtrii 
(M'Jifuet  in  uKtcnt),  maybe  considered  the  principal aat* 
front,  and  accordingly  here  we  find  the  enlrancc,  Hot  ka- 
ever  in  the  centre,  but  about  midway  between  thai  aad  ib 
north-wciil  an};le.  The  ground  is  hereiomewbat  Bi>rclkH 
20  feet  below  the  terrace,  owing  to  a  hirh  tb«m  m  a  esaw- 
dcrnble  ascent,  whii-li  is  not  formed  by  wide  flights  of  >UF* 
in  a  direct  line  leading  to  the  entrance,  bnt  by  Iwa  wyn* 
ramps  or  tlightx  in  contrary  directiona,  which  ictura  tp^ 
to  the  upper  lundiiiK-placc.  Facing  lliia  latter,  but  M  ••*' 
little  ilistaiicu  from  ir,  is  a  frojiyl'in,  or  lofty  masa  fa— t' 
doorway,  limilor  lo  thwe  in  r-gypliaa  nchilMtn^  ■'' 
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little  beyond  it  a  second  entrance  of  the  same  kind.  Like 
the  K^:y|)lian,  these  propyla  diminish  upwards,  and  are 
crowned  by  a  cavelto,  or  lioUow  cornice :  ihey  are  also  adorned 
wiih  faucii'ul  colossal  figures  of  animals,  partly  in  low  and 
partly  in  hir;h  relief,  sculptured  on  their  sides,  and  among 
these  nionalers  are  some  representing  winged  horses  with 
human  heads.  It  is  probable  that  these  propyla  led  into 
some  enclosure  serving  as  the  chief  or  entrance  court  of  the 
])alace;  but  that  cannot  now  be  determined,  nor  in  what 
manner  the  principal  mass  of  building  now  remaining  could 
have  been  made  to  display  itself  conspicuously  from  such  an 
enclosure :  because,  instead  of  being  on  the  east  side  facing 
the  entrance,  il  lies  on  the  south  or  right  hand  of  the  en- 
trance, and  in  such  manner  as  to  extend  more  westward, 
conse(|uently  ii  would  have  been  necessary  to  turn  back  to 
it  m  that  direction  from  any  court  beyond  the  propyla. 
Keilher  is  it  certain  whether  this  edifice  was  any  part  of  the 
palace  itself  or  actual  residence,  or  only  a  temple  belonging 
to  it.  The  plan  would  seem  to  favour  the  latter  supposition, 
because,  from  what  can  now  be  made  out  from  it,  this  struc- 
ture conians  within,  not  a  spacious  hall  suited  for  enter- 
tainments, but  one  filled  with  lines  of  columns  in  every 
direction  (as  is  evident  from  the  position  of  those  now  re- 
nuiiinng),  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  aisles  intersecting  each 
other.  Such  a  p;rove-like  arrangement  of  numerous  pillars 
is  altogether  unlike  anythina;  in  Grecian  architecture,  and 
niDie  m  accordance  with  that  of  the  Arabians,  some  of  whose 
l)uil(lin;;s,  the  mosque  at  Cordova  for  instance,  are  similarly 
filled  with  lines  of  columns.  A  similar  dense  disposition  of 
pillars  ])revailed  also  among  the  Egyptians;  and  for  an  ex- 
an)|)leof  It  ainouj^  the  latter  people,  we  refer  to  the  plan 
of  the  temple  at  Edfu  [Egyptian  Architecture,  p.  316], 
vhore  both  the  pronaos  and  vestibule  are  in  the  same 
inanner  pohjstylar,  or  filled  with  columns,  although  they 
occupy  a  smaller  space,  and  are  consequently  not  so  nu- 
merous. 

The  columns  at  Persepolis  are  of  grey  marble,  5  feet  9 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  72  feet,  or  nearly  thirteen  dia- 
ineter?  in  height;  therefore  of  very  slender  proportions,  and  so 
far  veiy  difierent  from  Egyptian  columns.  Neither  do  they 
otherwise  resemble  them,  except  in  their  dissimilarity  from  the 
Grecian  orders  and  in  the  capriciousness  of  their  decoration. 
Of  some  of  these  columns  the  shafts  are  ornamented  with  a 
kind  of  zigzag  or  vandyke  pattern,  after  the  manner  of  the 
fiiiginent  found  near  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  atMycenaj; 
while  others  are  tinted,  but  the  channels  are  exceedingly 
narrow,  being  forty,  or  double  the  number  of  those  of  a 
Doric  column.  The  bases  and  capitals  are  still  more  sin- 
gular, both  of  them  being  very  deep  and  of  fanciful  shape 
and  outline.  In  fact  the  capitals  are  composed  of  so  many 
divisions  that  the  lowermost  of  them  seem  to  belong  as  much 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  as  to  the  capital  itself;  or  if  all 
are  included  as  parts  of  that  member  of  the  column,  it  must 
be  reckoned  at  one-fifth  of  the  entire  height.  Among  their 
fanciful  ornaments  occur  small  scrolls,  which  some  have 
thought  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  Ionic  volutes,  but  it  cer- 
tainly requires  a  very  strong  imagination  to  detect  the  simi- 
larity, although  a  tolerable  resemblance  of  an  Italian  Ionic 
i-apital  may  be  seen  in  the  drawing  of  a  Persepolitan  one  by 
holding  the  latter  sideways,  so  that  the  scrolls,  which  are 
there  one  above  another,  are  brought  into  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. Other  Persepolitan  capitals  have  figures  of  uni- 
corns or  other  animals  projecting  from  them  laterally  be- 
neath the  episl)iium. 

Besides  the  building  above  mentioned,  there  are  traces  of 
various  others  behind  it,  on  the  south  side:  among  the  rest, 
the  remains  of  two  p()lystylar\\d\\%\  but  even  includinpr 
these,  the  plan  would  have  been  exceedingly  limited  and 
inadequate  to  the  accommodation  required  for  the  court  of 
a  prune  and  a  numerous  retinue,  unless  the  buildings  ori- 
ginally extended  themselves  much  beyond  the  actual  ruins, 
and  consisted  of  several  stories.  Eastward  of  the  first  de- 
scribed lur^ie  hall  is  another  very  spacious  one,  perfectly 
square  in  plan,  and  with  two  entrances  on  each  of  its  four 
sides,  but  without  columns;  it  is  therefore  questionable 
whether  it  was  not  a  court,  or  was  else  originally  divided  into 
scj  arale  rooms. 

Even  were  these  ruins  in  a  more  perfect  state,  they  would 
not,  as  a  solitary  example,  go  very  far  towards  elucidating  the 
architectural  style  of  the  antient  Persians.  Some  points  of 
resemblance  between  it  and  Egyptian  architecture  have 
already  been  pointed  out,  namely,  lofty  square-beaded  gate- 
ways, or  propyla,  terrace-like  platforms,  and  polystylar  apart- 
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ments,  in  which  the  columns  are  arranged  phalanx-wise » 
to  which  may  be  added  the  mode  of  decorating  doors,  and 
the  practice  of  covering  the  entire  surface  of  walls  with 
figures  or  inscriptions,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fronts  of  the 
terraces  at  Persepolis.  Even  the  sculpture  itself  >hows  the 
state  of  that  art  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  drawing  of  the  figures  being  rude  and  stiff, 
and  they  being  nearly.all  represented  in  profile,  without  any 
attempt  at  grouping,  while  the  clumsy  expedient  is  adopted 
of  indicating  a  king  or  chief  personage  by  making  such 
figure  larger  than  the  rest.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  ihe^e 
circumstances  of  resemblance  were  merely  casual  coinci- 
dences; but  neither  is  it  jossible  to  offer  any  hypothesis 
that  would  account  satisfactorily  for  many  striking  points  of 
disparity,  particularly  as  regards  both  the  proportions  and  de- 
coration of  columns,  which,  being  the  principal  features  in 
every  style,  would  be  those  most  likely  to  be  copied,  with 
more  or  less  exactness,  where  any  imitation  was  aimed  at. 
Instead  of  this,  the  Persepolitan  style  appears  to  have  been 
most  licentious  in  regard  to  columns,  and  in  this  respect  not 
only  dissimilar  from  but  greatly  inferior  in  taste  to  tho 
Egyptian.  The  sculptures  of  Persepolis,  though  of  no  value 
as  works  of  art,  serve  to  elucidate  some  passages  in  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  which  relate  to  Persian  afi'airs. 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  some  specimens  of  Per- 
sian sculpture  brought  from  Persepolis. 

(Niebuhr,  ReisebHschreiburtfr^  &c.,  ii.  121,  &c.,  who  has 
given  a  plan  of  the  buildings  and  various  drawings  of  the 
monuments  and  the  reliefs;  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.,  p. 
676:  Le  Bruyn  ;  Chaidin;  Morier;  Hiri,  Baukunst,  ^c.) 

PERSEUS,  son  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  began 
at  an  early  age  to  serve  in  his  father's  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  some  successes  against  the  baibarous  nations 
which  bordered  on  Macedonia.  His  younger  brother  De- 
metrius was  carried  away  as  a  hostage  by  the  consul  Flami- 
ninius  at  the  time  of  the  peace  between  Rome  and  Phijp, 
and  after  remaining  several  years  at  Rome,  where  he  won  the 
favour  of  the  senate,  was  sent  back  to  iMacedonia.  After  a 
time  he  was  again  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  on  a  mission, 
in  consequence  of  fresh  disagreements  which  had  sprung 
up  between  the  two  states.  Demetrius  succeeded  in  main- 
taining peace,  but  after  his  return  to  Macedonia,  ho  was 
accused  of  ambitious  designs,  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  and 
of  being  in  secret  correspondence  with  Rome.  Perseus,  who 
was  jealous  of  him,  supported  the  charges,  and  Philip 
doomed  his  younger  son  to  death,  but  not  daring  to  have 
him  openly  executed,  for  fear  of  the  Romans,  he  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned.  It  is  said  that  having  discovered  his 
innocence,  his  remorse  and  his  indignation  against  Perseus 
hastened  his  death.  Perseus  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  179  u C 

Perseus  had  been  brought  up  by  his  father  with  sentiments 
of  hatred  against  the  Romans  for  the  humiliation  which  they 
had  inflicted  upon  Macedonia;  however,  he  dissembled  his 
feelings  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  confirmed  the 
treaty  existing  between  ]^is  father  and  the  senate.  But  he 
soon  began  to  prepare  himself  for  war,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  form  alliances  with  the  states  of  Greece,  and  especially 
with  the  Achseans.  The  senate,  hearing  of  this,  sent  legates 
to  Macedonia  to  examine  the  state  of  affairs.  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  a  staunch  ally  of  the  Romans,  was  also 
closely  watching  the  doings  of  Perseus,  and  he  even  went 
to  Rome  to  report  to  the  senate  the  hostile  preparations  of 
the  Macedonians.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  as  he  was  going 
to  visit  the  temple  of  Delphi,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  his 
life  by  assassins  hired  by  Perseus.  Eumenes  escaped,  and 
the  Roman  senate  declared  Perseus  to  be  the  enemy  of 
Rome,  B.C.  172. 

The  consul  P.  Licinius  was  appointed  to  proceed  with  an 
army  to  Macedonia.  At  the  same  time  commissioners 
were  sent  to  Greece  to  exhort  the  allies  of  the  Romans  to 
join  in  the  impending  struggle  against  Perseus.  Perseus 
bad  a  conference  with  Q.  Marcius,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  granted  him  a  truce,  during  which  the  king 
might  send  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause.  When 
the  commissioners  returned  to  Rome,  they  boasted  of  having 
deceived  Pei*seus  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  peace,  in  order 
to  give  time  to  Rome  to  prepare  for  war,  whilst  the  delay 
could  only  be  of  disadvantage  to  the  king,  whose  army  was 
ready  to  take  the  field.  Some  of  the  older  senators  are  said 
to  have  dusapproved  of  this  conduct  as  more  deserving  of  the 
name  of  Punic  than  of  Roman  faith,  but  the  majority  of  the 
senate,  *  who  cared  more  for  what  was  advantageous  than 
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fur  wliflt  ivu  l](in(-tt,*  supported  the  rommiMiiincrs.  (Livjr, 
xtii,  -ir.)  Tliu  Ir^alcK  111  Purseiii),  after  being  bconl  by  the 
uMinli'.  were  iliiiiiisiBii  uithnut  any  talisHietury  answer. 
Lniiiiis  im  artivin^;  in Th«<«il)',  171  h.c.  mtl  tile  arinv  uf 
IVrM-iMun  Iliu  biiiik*  uf  the  Puncus,  but  (inly  iHitiiuleiigagc- 
nienlN  Unik  pluco,  in  ono  ot  wliirh  the  Rn'nian  cavalry  wat 
itofealcil,  but  in  auulher  it  liail  t be  advantage,  at.wi  wliick 
bttih  ■rniics  went  into  wintcr-qUDTten.  Tlte  fullowitig  yi-ar, 
17U  B.C.,  vci-ins  to  have  been  aiient  by  both  partie'i  in  pre- 

CiraliotiH  anil  desultory  engatjeiiient*.  The  ro\tiu\  Ilusliliuii 
[anrinus  ina'lo  soine  atlempis  to  cnlur  Mnretluiiia  frum 
ThvKsaly,  but  ilid  nut  suiTeeil.  Ilii  legate  ApiiiusLlHiidiu^ 
beinit  Kent  to  Lyi-biiiduB  in  Illyri.i.  altumpted  to  suriiiiu! u 
town  cailcil  Uiii-ann,  wEiieh  was  huld  by  Purseus,  lint  ho  ua« 
fulled,  with  the  luss  uf  niuat  of  his  tOFn.  Mcanlime  tha 
oxai'tionii  uf  Ilia  Ituman  prtelors  Lucrc>1iuii  and  IIorlen«ui 
had  itidtHpuKed  «cvcral  uf  ihu  ciliui  uf  Oreuce  against  Rumc, 
and  [iriidiireda  ruuliiig  favuiirabk- to  Purscuii.  Tliotie  ufli- 
ivrs  pliindurc<l  Clialria  in  Euba'a,  a  totrii  allj«l  to  Rome, 
and  allowed  their  soldier*  tu  abuM!  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  ritixcns.  A  eitizun  of  Chalcis,  n'liu  eamo  tu  Rome  to 
eomplam,  Hiid  il  had  buen  fuuiid  inuih  jialer  to  shut  the 
I^^tcs  Rgaintl  the  Ruman  pncturs  than  to  recdvo  ibcm.  fur 
tliiMO  whu  had  shut  ihuir  ^ales  had  uai-apud  unhurt,  whilst 
the  allie:!  uf  Kumu  veto  plundered.  The  people  of  Abdera, 
bcin^  reiiuirud  tu  fiirnixh  a  heavy  cuiititieent  of  money  and 
corn  fur  Ihp  aiiny,  asked  for  a  vespile,  but  IIorLensiuH  en- 
lerud  tile  town,  beheaded  the  (irincipul  citizens,  and  «uld  the 
rest  as  slave*.  Envoys  being  sent  tu  Rome  by  ihuw:  uiifur- 
tuiiatc  cities,  the  senate  ordered  the  Abderitcs  to  be  re^to^ed 

--     -         (Livy,xiiTi. 

4,  7,  8.)  The  Koiuan  commissioners  to  ihu  ftiondly  slates 
of  Epirus,  /Ktolia,  and  Acha-a,  aeled  with  less  disregard  to 
appearances,  but  with  etiual  dishonesty.  Those  slates,  like 
ail  weak  countries  that  submit  lo  the  dictates  uf  a  powerful 
stranger  under  tite  spccinus  name  uf  alliaui'e,  were  divideil 
inlt)  two  parties :  uiie  williii[;  lo  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
Rome,  but  still  mindful  uf  their  national  hunour  and  inde- 
lieiidoiice ;  the  other  servilely  devoted  to  Koine.  The 
leaders  uf  the  latter  |iarly  sought  the  favour  of  iho  Kutnan 
roukuls  and  pra'lurs  by  accusing  those  vIioko  views  were 
tiot  the  fame  as  thelru<vii,  u^ht-ing  secret  enemies  of  Rome. 
Some  uf  tliu  jiersuns  thus  accused  were  suiuraoned  ur  in 
other  Winds  transported  to  Rome,  tu  await  the  pleasure  of 
the  senate. 

In  (ho  next  vuar,  IGS  b.c,  the  new  consul  (J.  Marrius 
rame  to  lake  tiie  eunimatid  of  the  army  against  Peraeus. 
He  entered  Macedonia  unopiHised.  and  tuuk  pusscfsion  tit 
the  tuwn  uf  Dium,  but  Qndiug  it  dillknll  tu  gel  supplies  for 
his  army,  lie  withdrew  to  the  frontiers  ufl1)e>saly.  retaining 
poMessiuii  Uuwuver  of  llw  slroii);  defile  of  Uiiitn,  which  cum- 
luandud  the  entrance  of  Maceilonia  on  that  side.  On  tliis 
occMion,  Pulybius,  with  others  of  his  couiiiry  oien.  being  i-ciil 
by  tlie  AidiieatiH  to  uficr  their  assislam'e  to  the  consul, 
remained  some  iiniti  wiih  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  year  liis  iix.,  I'aulus  .limilius  was  sent  to  com- 
mand Iho  aiinv  against  Moi-edunia,  lie  passed  iho  muuii- 
taiiij  Irnin  The'ssaly  an<l  uilvaneo'l  tu  Pydna,  where  he  met 
Peociii  wiiii  liis  arniv.  'I1iv  Itoiuiins  found  nutans  to  break 
Ihrouah  the  M4i-ud.iii'i:in  |ilialnnx.  uud  n  frightful  confusion 
iiti.l  l.i.|.-li,Mv  l..ll.,.,r.l.  ill  uh.Hi  -11.0011  Mamloiiiaiis  un- 
said I.,  hinc  1,1-1  Ihvir  liM-s.  Tl;is  -iiiyle  li:ilile  d<-.-ided  the 
late  •■I:,  i.,ini..rii]  nod  aiiiuni  kiii|;.l..ni :  all  Mii.edouiu  sub- 
milled  I.I  the  ltum:.[i-;.  I'.-r-.'ii*  tlrl,  nlinosi  uU.ne.  vi  ilhunt 
wiuHiii;  I'.ir  ilie('ulurihel>atil.\  lie  went  liisl  to  IMU.ilie 
nntienl  -^f^it  ufihr  M;|.vd..tiian  kini;s,  then  lo  AmpiiipuU^.  aud 
fioni  ihi'ti.-,.  1.1  ihr  i-la.i.l  ,if  Sjui.rihraiv.  whose  asUunl  was 
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I'll  iinii)!al,|e.     liiL-iicc  liuaiti-tnplcd (oo-riipe bi  si'a 

IV :  liiii  a  (iciun  iini-iler  uf  a  tesM-l,  ulWr  having 

Khi].]i.. 

liiri  ..r  l.is  irca-ur.'*.  sailed  awa*.  Ifaiing  the  king 

UM  iJie 

h<<iv.     1  he  king's  atti'iiilunls  having  aUo  fursaken 

■ept  one.  Pi-iM'us.  Willi  Ins  eliU-^C  hiii  Philip,  came 

hi'  UTiiplc  uiiere  III'  liail  laki-n  rel'uue,  and  ournn- 

.  ilio  R.,n.an-».     He  wa,  Ircaleil  al  first  hv  .litoili.i^ 

Willi.-. 

:-hloinle  iiidiilucmv.  but  was  obliged  to  p:uailu  lliu 

>  sun  Philip 

iicpality  of 
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PERSEUS  (conilenBtion).  Jht  mytboloff-'tl  tU.n  4 
Perseus  is  well  enungh  known :  in  ihe  hesTens  the  mi.*ut 
lalion  is  surrounded  by  Andromeda.  Aries,  Tau:u«,  An  ifi, 
Cumelo|>ar<lalus,iitidCasiiopeia.  Of  the  two  piiitcii.*!  itm 
a  and  |3  (the  lutlcr  uf  wliich  is  called  AtgoU  the  fiirati  « 
siiiiDleil  ill  the  breast  of  the  figure,  (lie  Uii«t  in  lU  UU 
uf  Medusa,  which  he  carries  in  his  kfl  halxL  The  lM«ia,3{ 
are  the  principal  stars: — 
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PH^KSHORB.    [W<iRCESTKituiiRK.l 
PERSIA,  or  PEKSlSm^pnckralUd  in  tbaOdTcU- 
roent  Paras  (DIB),  and  by  iha  Arabic  and  Peraiu  *iMn 


Pars,  or  Farsistan,  is  used  ii 


niOcaliutis:  Sr^.  ita 


sieniOc 
applied  to  the  country  originally  inhabited  by  the  P 
and  secondly,  to  the  various  counlriea  in  A-ia  inrldM  a 
the  Persian  empire  fbuiided  by  Cyrus,  which  eiieniM  trm 
the  Mediterranean  to  tlie  Indus,  and  fium  the  Black  S« 
and  ihc  Caspian,  to  tbo  Persian  Gulf  and  tbc  ItiLu 

Pursii  proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  nenb-wnt 
by  Media,  from  which  il  wa-t  keporatetl  by  tbe  noaatka- 
rj[i{;e  known  tu  the  antienln  under  the  tumc'uf  PuKhnlkH 
(Plulem.,vi.  4;  S>nibu,xi.  J-JJ),an  the  south  bytUPenM 
Gulf,  on  Ihecast  byCarmaiiia,and  un  the  westby  iMiaik 
from  which  il  was  separated  by  ru^p^d  and  iMecc^i'ts* 
mountains.  (SiruUi.  xv.  7^li.)  The  cuuntry  included  wiibit 
Ihcse  limits  is  aeiurding  to  Chardin's  csliinala;  at  Iv^  ■ 
France.  The  southern  iiart  of  it  ucar  the  se»«a»:  u  * 
sandy  plain,  ahnost  uninhabitable  on  a<;rount  pT  tbc  bisl 
and  the  pestilential  winds  which  blow  from  the  dcaffi  vf 
Carinania.  ll^in.,  xii.  ^0;  Strabo,  xr.  727.)  fetalUb^ne 
distance  from  the  roast  the  ground  rises,  »aA  the  iairui  of 
the  cunniry  towards  the  nurth  is  iiitcraecled  l^naiM::^* 
miiuniuin-ranijes.  Tlie  sail  upuD  these  moiiiiuinaisT<iilit 
and  barren,aiidlhou[;h  there  are  some  ferule  vaDayt  tift<^ 
them,  they  are  generally  Ot  oiilv  for  the  residence  cf  av 
luodic  sliepberds.  This  part  uf  Persia  wai  the  orieiul  Mi 
uf  the  coni|ueron  of  Asia,  where  they  were  inurM  to  bir4> 
ship  and  privatimi.  In  the  ianer  part  uf  the  i«untii  kr*- 
ever  there  ore  many  well  watered  and  fertile  plain*,' ia  tlit 
largest  of  which  I'eisepolia  is  situated.  iSiiabit.  |v.  TIT; 
Piolcm..  vi.  4.) 

The  Persians  were  divided  Inio  several  herds  or  tribn  if 
which  the  principal  were  the  Paurgadie,  Marapbii,  s^ 
Mai-pii.  and  uf  these  the  Pasargadm  u  eie  the  nuUnt,  Id  ikt 
chii'l'  clan  of  which,  called  Ihe  ArhacmenidHw  (he  nnsi 
family  of  I'lTsIa  belonged.  (Herod.,  i.  1-2^.1  la  sd'hiNi 
lu  these  tribes,  Ilerudotus  menliona  Ihe  [^nlfaialsti.  Darje- 
siiei,  and  Gerwanii.  as  ut;iicullural  tribn;  anl  the  Db 
Mardi,  Dnipu'i,  ai.d  Sagartii.  as  nomadic  tribe«. 

Ilerudotus  says  (vii.  At)  ihsl  ihe  Persians  «*raor.giBa^ 
calh'il  Aclvi ;  which  word  probably  eonlatiw  the  saiM  rMl 
as  Aril,  the  original  namv  of  (he  Mcles  tljerud.  v.i  tii: 
:iiid  .Iryii,  the  Word  by  which  the  fultowera  of  Ibe  ftsb- 
iiMiiii'  ii'iigiun  are  ilesignaled  In  Satifcrit.  The  ubc  tM 
kci'u.s  in  Ana  and  Aiiuna,  fniu  the  tatter  of  vhithts* 
nll■■l.■llllVl^iun  name  Iran  seems  tube  deriT(.d.  [Alis^tj 
Tile  unh  pUccsuf  iui|iur[anee  in  Persis  were  PkataKtU 
:ind  PtsAicuAU.E,  of  which  an  account  ii  eiten  iina»nw 
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PERSIA  is  called  IRAN  by  the  natives.  The  form  and 

bounrljiies  of  the  counliy  to  which  this  name  is  applied,  are 
disliiicily  maikcd  by  nature.  It  lies  between  25"  and  40** 
N.lai.aiul  44  an<l  70°  E.  lonij;.,  constituting  an  elevated  table- 
land, surioundud  by  rnountain-rani^es,  which  mark  the  edges 
of  the  table  land,  and  separate  it  cither  from  the  sea  or  from 
the  low  coiintnes  which  enclose  it  on  the  east,  north,  and 
\vo>t.  On  the  south  the  table-land,  or  rather  the  ranges 
which  o;iclo?c  it,  come  close  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Ih'lian  Sci.  On  the  east  of  the  tableland  are  the  extensive 
j)lains  which  are  waicred  by  the  rivei*  Sind,  or  Iiidus;  and 
on  the  norili  the  still  nioie  extensive  plain  which  surrounds 
the  lake  of  Aial,  and  extends  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The^c  desert  plains  are  known  to  the  natives 
by  the  name  of  Turan.  A  narrow  and  very  low  tract  of  land 
scparato  Iran  fiom  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  soni'ewhat  more 
elevated  and  rather  nndulatinij  plain  divides  it  from  the 
high  range  of  Caucasus.  Aloiig  the  mouhtain-chaihs 
wliich  form  its  western  border,  are  the  great  plains  drained 
by  the  Tiuris  and  Euphrates.  Thus  the  table  land  of  Iran 
IS  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lower  countries,  but  it  is  con- 
iiecied  with  the  mountain-ranges  of  Eastei'n  Asia  and  Asia 
IVImor  by  two  chains.  The  chain  which  unites  it  with  the 
Ilinialava  and  Kuen-Luen  mountains,  in  Eastern  Asia,  lies 
between'  ,3;i°  an<l  37°  N.  lat ,  and  between  68^  and  74**  E. 
lon^'.,  and  i^  known  by  the  name  of  Hindu  Coosh.  At  the 
moii  north-wcbtern  extremity  of  Iran  is  Mount  Ararat. 
From  this  high  pinnacle  a  mountain-chain  runs  Westward, 
aii'l  unites  the  table-land  with  the  mountains  of  Asia  Miiioir. 
This  chain  is  called  the  Armetiian  Mountains. 

The  surface  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  with  the  mountain- 
ranges  enclobini^  it,  according  to  a  very  rough  estimatie,  may 
occujjy  an  area  of  between  l,DOl),000  and  1,200,000  square 
miles,  or  about  one-twelfih  of  the  surface  of  Asia.  Tlie 
table-land  is  ijcenerally  level,  interspersed  witli  low  and 
rocky  ridges  of  com])aratively  small  extent,  which  are  like 
islantls  or  oases  in  the  sandy  sea  which  surrounds  them. 
The  level  tracts,  which  occupy  an  immense  space,  and  lie 
Con  ;ig nous  to  one  another,  are  either  covered  with  loose 
sand,  or  sand  impregnated  with  salt,  but  both  these  kinds 
of  sand  are  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  Along  the  interiob 
base  of  the  mountain-ranges  which  extend  along  the  edges 
of  the  table  land,  there  are  large  tracts  the  soil  of  which  is 
generally  fertile  wherever  there  are  means  of  irrigating 
the  fields.  However  even  in  these  tracts  there  are  nume- 
rous ridges  of  rocks,  which  render  cultivation  alwdys  difficult, 
and  frequently  impossible. 

This  extensive  country  is  at  present  divided  into  three 
independent  >tates.  The  western  half  of  it  constitutes  the 
present  kingdom  of  Persia,  or  Iran,  and  the  eastern  is  di- 
vided between  the  sovereigns  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloo- 
chisian.  Of  the  t^\o  last-mentioned  countries  an  account  is 
fou.id  under  iheir  re>pective  heads. 

The  modern  kini^dom  of  Persia  extends  between  25°  and 
40''  N.  lat.,  and  from  44""  to  62''  30'  E.  long.,  and  borders  on 
tlie  east  on  the  kingdoms  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan. 
The  plains  along  the  northern  boundary  are  inhabited  by 
several  tribes  of  nomadic  Turkomans  as  far  west  as  the 
slu)re^  of  I  he  Caspian  Sea,  which  constitutes  the  boundary- 
line  on  the  north  as  far  as  49°  W,  long.,  and  washes  it  as 
far  north  as  Sb"  40',  where  the  line  begins  which  separates 
Persia  from  Rushia.  This  line  commences  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  at  th.e  mouth  of  the  Astars^h  river,  and 
runs  along  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Kala  Kushi: 
it  then  follows  the  course  of  this  river  to  its  source  in  the 
Massiila  Mountains.  This  range,  which  extends  to  the 
west  of  north,  constitutes,  as  far  as  39°  N.  lat.,  the  boundary- 
line,  which,  farther  north,  passes  to  the  Bala-rud  river,  and 
thence  to  the  Aras  river.  The  last-mentioned  river  separates 
Per  Ma  from  Ru>sia  as  far  as  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat, 
which  la  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  three  empires  of 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  The  western  boundarv-line  of 
Persia  ])asses  over  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  wnich  en- 
close the  tableland  of  Iran  on  the  west.  North  of  35°, 
the  greater  part  of  these  mountain-ranges  are  subject  to 
Turuey,  the  boundary-line  between  Turkey  and  Persia  pass- 
ing between  the  lake>  of  Van  and  Urmia  or  Urumiyeh ; 
but  suiih  of  that  parallel,  the  whole  of  the  mountain-sys- 
tem H  n  »w  included  within  the  territories  of  Persia,  which, 
south  of  .^.r  N.  lat.,  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
bhai  el  Aiub.  According  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  surface 
of  IViaia  IS  half  a  million  of  square  miles,  or  conaiderably 
more  than  double  the  area  of  France.      It  iiicliidea  the 


western  hatf  of  the  table- land  of  Iran,  and  also  the  low 
narrow  tract  which  separates  the  table-land  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  as  well  as  a  small  portion  of  the  low  plain 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  table-laud  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris. 

Surface  and  Soil. — ^The  following    description   of   this 
country  begins  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  between  62° and 
61**  E.  long.,  where  the  continuity  of  the  mountain-range 
which  constitutes  the  northern  border  of  the  table-land  is 
interrupted   by  a  wide  break.      Through   this   break    the 
Heri-rud,  or  river  of  Heral,  which  rises  within  the  table- 
land, finds  its  way  to  the  wide  plain  of  Turkistan,  where  it 
is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Thcjen  (Tedjen)  and  Murghab, 
and  on  the  left  by  the  Mushed  river.    East  of  this  break  the 
mountain-range  runs  uninteiTupted,  though  with  unequal  ele- 
vation, eastward  to  the  great  mountain-mass  called  the  Hindu 
Coosh.  But  west  of  the  break,  the  mountains  spread  out  into 
an  elevated  region,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  south- 
east and  north-west.    In  some  places  this  mountain-region  is 
200  miles  wide ;  but  it  grows  much  narrower  between  SG**  and 
54*  E.  long.,  where  it  approaches  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.    This  mountain-region,  which  descends  rapidly  towards 
the  plains  of  Turkistan,  but  with  a  less  rapid  descent  towards 
the  south,  is  called  the  mountains  of  Khorasan,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  ridges  of  hills,  which  run  to  the  north 
of  north-west  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  region,  but  farther 
south,  to  the  west  of  north-west,  until  the  latter  ridges  de- 
cline to  the  west  as  they  approach  the  Caspian  Sea.    The 
most  elevated  part  of  the  region  seems  to  be  nearly  in  the 
middle,  where  the  plains  on  which  the  ridges  are  based  are 
perhaps  near  3300  feet  high,  while  the  plains  sonlh  of  the 
mountain-region  perhaps  do  not  exceed  2000  feet  in  eleva- 
tion.    The  ridges  themselves  ale  of  moderate  height,  and 
seldom  rise  more  than  lOOO  feet  above  their  base.    They 
arie  oidy  covered  v/ith  snow  for  oniB  or  two  months  in  the 
year;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  want  of  rain  and 
the  general  dryness  of  the  aliiiosphere,  renders  them  unfit 
for  maintaining  perpetual  streams  of  water.     The  ridges 
themselves  are  rocky,  and   frequeiillv  steep,  but  of  incon- 
siderable width,  so  that  the  longitudinal  valleys  which  are 
enclosed  by  them  are  frequently  20  miles  In  width,  and  some- 
times 100  miles  long:  siich  is  the  long  valley  ^'hich extends 
from  Mushed  on  the  south-east  to  Shirwan  on  the  north- 
west.    The  declivities  of  the  ridu;es  are  destitute  of  wood, 
except  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain-region,  called  the 
Atak,  where  some  trees  occur,  but  they  do   not  exhibit 
a  vigorous  growth.     Though  the  rocky  masses  are  gene- 
rally without  vegetation,  some  parts  are  covered  with  grass, 
tind  aflford  pasture  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.    The  soil 
of  the  valleys,  or  rather  plains,  consists  principally  of  giavel 
washed  down  from  the  rocky  eminences,  or  of  clay,  which, 
when  it  has  no  moisture,  is  as  barren  as  the  rock  itself.    No 
kind  of  cultivation  is  possible  without  careful  irrigation  ;  but 
as  water  is  scarce,  only  a  very  small  port  ion  of  these  plains  can 
be  cultivated.    The  numerous  ruins  of  villages  ana  towns  in 
these  plains  show  that  a  much  greater  })ortlon  of  them  was 
formerly  under  cultivation,  and  this  chailge  is  chiefly  if  not 
entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  continual  predatory  inroads 
of  the  wandering  Turkomans,  who  'nhabit  the  northern 
plains.    The  valleys  are  as  destitute  of  trees  as  the  moun- 
tains, except  a  few  poplars  or  chinkrs  (Platan us  orientalis), 
which  rise  above  the  huts  of  the  peasants,  or  the  fruit-trees 
of  the  orchards,  or  perhaps  a  few  otheir  trees  which  have 
been  planted  on  the  margin  of  a  watercourse. 

Where  the  rnoun  tain -ranges  approach  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  turii  to  the  west,  between  56**  and  dj''  E.  lotig.,  they 
probably  occupy  less  than  sixty  miles  in  width,  and  their 
most  elevated  sumtnits  are  not  much  higher  than  those  of 
the  ridges  farther  east.  But  west  of  56*  £.  long.,  or  west  of 
the  mountain-pass  of  Bostam,  they  incline  gradually  a  little 
to  the  south,  and  proceed  in  that  direction  to  52^  fe.  long., 
where  they  again  gradually  decline  to  the  north  of  west,  until 
they  terminate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sefid-rud.  at  the 
pass  of  Rudbar.  This  portion  of  the  range,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  ElburzMoilntains,  forms  a  segnlfeht 
of  a  circle,  the  concave  side  of  which  is  turned  to  the  Cils- 
pian  Sea.  Near  the  point  where  the  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  range  takes  place  is  Mount  Denl&vend,  wliicli  rises 
to  the  height  of  14,600  feet :  its  declivities  show  many  un- 
equivocal signs  of  its  having  once  been  an  active  volcdtlo. 
Tnat  portion  of  the  Eiburz  Mountains  whitdi  lies  east  of 
Mount  l)em&vend,  though  considerably  biglier  ttian  ibe 
mouhtams  fairther  east,  probdbly  nbwh^te  fexceedd  7000  or 
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6000  feet  in  height  aliovc  tho  sea  level :  the  snaw  dis^appears 
from  its  suniuixs  about  the  bci^iiinini;  of  May.  Thcmoun- 
tainuus  poriiuii  of  tlie  ran^e  may  orrupy  a  width  of  about 
15  or  'JO  miles,  but  the  lower  hills  which  skirt  it  on  the 
south  and  north  increase  its  breadth  to  5U  or  60  miles. 
That  part  of  the  Klburz  Mountains  which  lies  west  of  Mount 
Dfinavend  is  much  higher,  several  of  the  ridges  bemi; 
covered  with  snow  even  in  the  beginning  of  June.  It  con- 
sists of  three  elevated  ranges,  which,  together  with  two 
valleys,  cover  a  space  about  30  miles  wide,  and  on  both 
siilcs  are  ^]Lirted  by  a  belt  of  hills.  Between  the  northern 
belt  of  hills  and  the  ^)lores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  low  land,  called  the  Plain  of  Mazanderan  and 
(ihilan. 

The  tract  of  country  which  extends  along  the  southern 
fide  of  the  Klburz  Mountains,  and  between  it  and  the 
desert  in  the  interior  of  Iran,  may  vary  between  20  and  30 
miles  ill  width.  In  its  eastern  distri''ts,  where  the  adjacent 
mountaiiisdo  not  rise  to  a  great  height,  it  is  ill  ]n-ovided  with 
uaici,  and  icFenibles  msoil  and  nearly  every  other  particular 
tho  vall'.'vs  of  the  mouniain  re^^ion  of  Khorasan;  but  west 
of  j3^  in  the  viciiiitv  of  Mount  Dem^ivend,  where  the  moun- 
tains  rise  to  a  greater  elevation,  and  are  covered  with  snow 
nu»re  than  half  the  veur,  numerous  small  rivers  descend 
from  them,  and  the  \alleys  through  which  thry  How  arc  well 
cultiv.il.tl.  A  chan';e  in  the  fertility  of  the  country  how- 
ever occurs  west  j)f  jl"*  K.  liin«r„  where  the  most  southern 
of  the  three  raniie-,  coInpo^illg  the  Klburz  Mountains, 
does  not  n^e  so  h!;»h  a^  ihe  two  others  which  lie  farther 
nurlh;  and  being  co\eced  with  snow  only  a  few  months  in 
the  year,  ii  can  only  feed  a  Muall  number  of  rivers.  Ini- 
^ation  iscon.su(|uently  very  limited,  and  an  undulating,  stony, 
barren  plain  generally  occupies  the  tract  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  desert.  Hut  the  two  valleys,  which  are  en- 
clo.sed  b\  the  three  chainNnnd  drained  by  the  two  branches 
of  the  Sliahrud,  calit-d  the  Sliahruil  of  Talkan  and  the 
Shahrud  of  Alamnt,  are  very  well  watered,  carefully  culti- 
vated,  and  populous.  Kach  of  these  valleys  is  about  3U 
miles  long,  and  they  vary  in  widih  from  two  to  three  miles. 
}U  iheir  union  t!ie  Shahrud  river  is  formed,  which  falls 
into  the  Scfid  rud  above  the  ])ass  of  lludbar;  and  the 
valley  in  which  it  Hows  for  aliout  30  'miles  is  wide  and 
fertile.  The  noithern  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  with- 
out wood. 

The  Klburz  Mountains  do  not  descend  with  a  steep  dc- 
clivitv  towaids  the  north,  but  are  skirted  bv  a  hilly  tnict 
varying  from  twen:y  to  thirty  miles  in  width.  The  hills 
sink  lower  as  they  advance  farther  north  and  approach  the 
shores  of  the  Ca">|  lan  Sea.  The  valleys  between  tliem  are 
narrow;  ihcv  may  m  ire  pro]>erlv  be  called  ravines,  scooped 
oui  hy  ihe  torrcn;s  which  descend  from  the  range,  and  which, 
duriii'^  th(?  rains,  run  wiih  inron<-eivabIe  force.  Up  to  a 
gnai  i:le\aiioii  abo\e  the  sea  they  are  covered  with  thick 
wo.idi  of  oak.  beech,  elm,  ualnut,  and  brushwood,  with 
whu'li  cypie-j.-eSjCedarjs,  and  box-trees  are  intermingled.  On 
the  geiiiL'  decli\i;ies  of  the^e  hilU,  especially  those  which 
ase  s'»Me  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  wheat  and  barley  i 
are  :'uhi\a'.ed  t<»  a  considerable  extent,  an<l  others  t-erve  as 
pa^iuie  ground  for  cutile.  Dairies  are  numerous,  and  well 
altcn'Ie<l  lo. 

The  n  irrow  trat-t  of  level  ground  which  surrounds  the 
.southern  c-Mu'iuity  i.f  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  goes  under  the 
nao.e  of  the  Piam  of  Glula.t  and  Mazanderan,  extends 
i\'i)iii  the  mouth  of  ihe  n\cr  Gourgan,  which  falls  into 
ilie  most  >ouih  caMern  angle  of  the  sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  A>taiah.  This  tract  cunsiderablv  exceeds  3U0  miles  in 
liMigth:  i!ic  width  varies  greatly,  being  much  less  to  the 
we-i  th:in  to  the  east.  West  of  5l**K.  long,  it  is  perhaps  in 
no  pan  iuom'  ihaii  f  »ur  or  the  mile.s  across,  but  it  widens 
eonsideiabl)  fan  her  ea-l  :  the  greatest  bieadth  occurs  be- 
tween ;VJ"  ami  O.V  \V.  long.,  where  it  is  30  miles  wide  in 
the  meridian  of  the  towns  of  Amol  and  Halfrush.  Farther 
ea.st  it  attain  grows  narr.»wer.  This  low  f.aei  is  very  little 
elevated  above  the  level  j»f  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  as  this 
*ea,  acn>il  ii;;  to  the  latent  measurement,  is  a  hundred 
feel  bcl  )W  ihe  level  of  the  HIack  Sea,  it  is  evident  that  the  ' 
plain  of  (ili.iaii  and  Ma/anderaii  is  below  ihe  >jea-level. 
This  rireuiiisfiiiice  must  hv  eon-idered  one  of  the  causi's 
whiih  ::r.e  to  \\.i^\  lain  such  an  extraoidinary  climate,  as  is 
found  ii'iwheie  eKe  without  tlh*  torrid  zone,  though  this 
regu>ii  i>  iiMie  ihan  14  degieer>  fiom  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 
Ttie  other  causes  which  operate  in  producing  this  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  are  the  great  expanse  of  water  to  the 


north,  and  the  hi«;h  ran«rc  of  monntmini  vhirb  eneloM  it « 
the  south.  Like  the  intertropical  eountrin.  tbif  plain  hu 
a  rainy  and  a  dry  season.  Heavy  gales  commence  in  tie 
month  of  September  from  the  north  and  north-eatt,  «hif^ 
drive  the  clouds  against  the  mountain-wall  nf  the  ElUrx, 
and  the  rain  descends  in  torrents,  accompaniH  bv  lanU 
thunder-storms.  In  a  few  hours  large  tracts  of  Unci  are  ]mA 
under  water,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  dajs  all  ibe  inuJ 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  range  inundate  tbc  adjamt 
country,  and  the  roads  arc  converted  into  almost  inp»«*:t> 
torrents.  In  the  plain  the  rain  continues  to  the  di^.c  t( 
January;  but  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  it  is  convened 
into  snow  about  the  beginning  of  November.  The  water  a 
the  rivers  is  thus  quickly  diminished  in  quantity,  and  as 
their  courses  are  rapid,  the  country  soon  becomes  dry  ip.-a. 
The  quantity  of  snow  which  then  falls  in  the  iiij^hcr  parti  a 
enormous.  It  is  stated  to  rise  in  many  places  from  oae  ra 
two  fathoms,  and  to  carry  away  houses  and  villaj^es.  Tbc 
mountaineers  leave  their  abodes  and  retire  to  theplain.Thr 
melting  of  the  snow  in  February  and  Marcb  does  nut  |ir> 
duce  inundations,  owing  to  the  short  course  of  the  nvcn 
and  the  gentle  slope  of  the  hills.  The  sprini^.  from  Marrh 
to  May,  is  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  season.  la  sum- 
mer, though  rains  are  less  frequent,  tlie  air  coaiaini  much 
moisture,  and  the  plain  is  almost  continually  coTvlopcd  in 
vapour  and  fogs,  which  give  rise  to  several  kinds  of  feven 
and  other  dangerous  diseases.  The  heal  insommcr  it  fre- 
quently oppre>'five.  It  is  ohscn'ed  that  a  hotMmtber\>  wind 
sometimes  springs  up  during  the  winter  season,  which  in- 
stantly chani^es  the  temperature  in  a  moiit  remarkable  nsa- 
ner,  and  dries  wood  and  other  inflammable  subi*anfcs  :a 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  liable  to  take  fire  from  the 
slightest  spark.  It  sometimes  lasts  only  a  quaitcroras 
hour,  but  generally  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  immcdsi^r 
followed  by  a  gale  from  the  north-east,  which  bnnp  iwv 
and  rain.  This  southeily  wind  is  called  by  the  naiifcittt 
Bagdad  wind.  It  is  difficult  lo  explain  how  it  arqauoi-jck 
a  degree  of  heat  and  dr)'ne!<s,  as  it  blows  over  a  coaLiry 
covered  with  snow. 

This  extraordinary  climate  produces  a  luxuriance  of  ve^p- 
tation  which  is  rarely  met  with  even  between  tbetrspxi^ 
and  is  only  exceeded  hy  that  of  the  coasta  of  Mabbar  and 
Chittagong,  and  of  some  islands  of  the  Indian  srrbtTeUcQ. 
The  swampy  tracts  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ais 
overgrown  with  saline  plants  and  canea,  which  artexto 
sively  employed  in  builuing  and  for  domestic  purposes.  Ax 
a  short  distance  from  the  shores  begin  the  forcflik  wb«^ 
cover  the  whole  plain,  and  extend  to  a  conaidenble  cle«aS:n 
up  the  slopes  of  the  lulls.  These  forests  contain  nuacrcis 
small  villages,  surrounded  by  extensive  orchards  and  plan- 
tations of  mulberry-trees  and  rice-fields,  rice  being  tbc  only 
grain  which  is  cultivated.  The  vines  frequently eeenpr  larse 
spaces,  as  well  as  the  or chanls,  which  produce  ft^pgarb<Si 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  pi  u  ms,  and  cherriea ;  the  pemtgi  aaarc' 
tree  grows  wild.  It  is  however  to  be  ubserred  thai  m  ibe 
lower  and  western  portion  of  the  plain  which  cmiiCitata 
the  province  of  Gbilan,  the  sugar-cane  and  orange-tiac^ 
which  abound  in  Mazanderan,  do  not  suereed,  and  are 
only  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants;  cotton  also  docs  mA 
grow,  and  the  fruits  have  an  arid  anil  harsh  taste.  Tbt 
sugar- plantations  in  Mazanderan  are  very  extensive,  ts4 
cotton  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  cultivaiiun:  a 
Ghilan  the  jieasants  are  mostly  occupied  with  the  rawsf 
of  silk  and  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  plain  of  Maaaadffss 
is  somewhat  more  elevated  than  that  of  Ghilan.  and  tat 
climate  less  humid,  which  evidently  arisea  from  the  MoaiStf 
elevation  of  the  Klburz  mountains  at  the  bark  of  Haas- 
deran  than  at  the  back  of  Ghilan,  and  the  greater  brcsdik 
of  the  plain. 

The  we>tern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Ghilan  separates  tkt 
Caspian  Sea  from  the  table-Und  of  Azerbyan,  which  cd^ 
stitutes  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  great  tabic  Isns  if 
Iran,  and  lies  between  36^  and  4U"  N.  lat.  and  betwccfl4i' 
and  4*^"  K.  lon^.  A  small  portion  of  it,  north  of  the  mcr 
Aras,  belongs  to  Russia.  The  general  elcTaiion  of  ika 
table-land  is  -l^uo  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  pcrha|»  s^ 
where  mii1;m  lower,  though  in  many  parte  it  mes  bifb«r. 
and  in  some  parts  to  Giit'U  Icet.     Along  ita  caalera  c4ie 


extends  a  mountain-range,  \ihicli  begina  on  Ibe  baab  if 
the  Sjlid-rud,  opposite  the  terminal  ion  of  the  Klbui 
Mountains  at  the  pass  of  Rudhar,  and  extenda  neariy  f^ 
rallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  a  north-wasl  aai 
northern  direction  to  the  banks  of  the  AiHb  vhne  il  Mh 
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tnlnafes  not  far  from  that  river  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Russ«ia  and  Persia.     This  ran:;e,  which  is  uninterrupted;  is 
about  160  miles  long,  and  about  20  miles  wide.  It  is  called 
the  Massuld  Mountains.     It  rises  from   6000  to  7000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  or  about  2000  feet  above  the  table-land. 
To  the  west  of  it,  and  at  a  distance  varying  from  6. to  30 
miles  from  the  Massula  Mountains,  is  another  and  apparently 
hi'^her  range,  which,  even  at  the  mountain-passes,  exceeds 
8000  feet  of  elevation;  and  in  Mount  Sevellan  (north  of 
38°  N.  hit.)  rises  to  about   12,0(i0  feet:    but  this  range   is 
broken  by  the  river  Sefid-rud  below  Miana,  and  does  not 
extend   far  north  of  Mount  Sevellan.    The  table-land  of 
Azerhijan  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  numerous  ranges 
of  the  Kurdistan  Mountains.     The  surface  of  the  table- 
land   in  general   is   hilly,  but  the   bills  do  not  rise   into 
mountains,  except  between   36**  30'  and  37°  30'  N.   lat, 
where  several  high  ranges  occur,  as  the  mountains  of  Kibleh 
and  the  Kahfaii  Koh,  which  perhaps  rise  to  2000  feet  above 
their  base.     This  tract  seems  to  contain  the  highest  portion 
of  the  table-land,  and  the  ranges  of  hills  form  a  connection 
between  the  Kurdistan  Mountains  and  the  Massula  Moun- 
tains.    The  levels  between  these  ranges  are  not  in  general 
expensive  enough  to  be  called  plains,  though  in  some  parts 
they   are  several  miles  wide.     But  farther  north,  several  of 
them  from  extensive  plains, among  which  that  siurounding 
the  lake  of   Urumiyeh  is  by  far  the  largest.     Though  in 
several  places  traversed  by  narrow  and  low  ranges  of  hills, 
which  terminate  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  the  plain  extends  in  general  from  20  to  30  miles  from  it, 
and  at  Tabriz  even  50  miles.     From  the  hills  and  mountains 
which  enclose  the  basin  of  the  lake  an  immense  number 
of  perennial  streams  descend,  and  are  much  used  for  irri- 
gation.    The    rice-fields  are  e.\tensive,    and  produce  rich 
crops:  the  meadows  are  equally  large,  and  horses,  buffa- 
loes, cows,  and  sheep  are  abundant  on  the  pasture-grounds. 
l^iit  the  greatest  wealth  of  this  plain  consists  in  its  large 
orchards,  which  yield   abundance   of  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  ]duins  of  all    sorts,   cherries,   pears,  apples,  and 
grajies.     There  are  also  plantations  of  poplar  and  chinar, 
but  the  mountains  and  hills  are  generally  devoid  of  wood. 
In   the  other  plains,  which  are  much    less  in  extent,  and 
have  not  the  advantage  of  abundant  water,  the  cultivation 
is  limited,  and  tliey  arc  chietly  used  as  pasture-grounds  by 
the  nomad io  tribes.     The  chniate  of  this  table-land  is  cold 
in  winter,  but  very  temperate  in  summer.     During  several 
of  the  winler  months  it  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  cold  is 
sometimes  very  intense,  except  on  the  plain  around  lake 
Urumiyeii,  where  the  winters  seem  not  to  differ  much  from 
'  those  oi  Northern  Italy.  The  royal  family  of  Persia  abandon 
the  town  of  Teheran  in  summer,  and  retire  to  Sultaniyah,  in 
the  soul  hern  districts  of  the  table-land. 

1'he  mountains  of  Kurdistan  occupy  a  broad  belt  of  conn* 
try  along  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Mount 
Ararat  may  be  coiisidered  as  standin<;  at  the  northern  ex- 
tiemiiy  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  Its  summit  is 
]  7.310  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  it  is  the  highest  moun- 
ta  n  in  western  Asia,  or  to  the  west  of  the  Uindu-Coosh. 
The  plain  which  extends  along  its  northern  base,  and  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  5500  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
separates  it  from  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  south  and  east.  From  its  southern  base  mountains 
branch  oft"  to  the  south  and  south-west,  which  enclose  the 
lake  of  Van,  and  extend  considerably  in  width, so  that  near 
a-^'^N.lat.,  the  whole  country  between  the  plains  of  Urumiyeh 
and  the  river  Tigris  is  occupied  by  mountain-ridges  and 
valleys,  a  space  extending  about  180  miles  from  west  to 
east.  The  ranges  which  enclose  the  lake  of  Van  seem  to 
be  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  the 
summits  of  Supan  Tagh,  NimrudTagh,  Argerosh Tagh, and 
Erdesh  Tai;h  rising  above  the  snow-Une.  The  mountain 
region  extends  from  the  lake  in  a  south-eastern  direction, 
but  does  not  seem  to  decrease  in  width  until  it  approaches 
36°  N.  lat.,  where  it  is  probably  not  much  more  than  100 
miles  wide.  Farther  south  it  grows  still  narrower,  and  south 
of  36°  It  is  hardly  more  than  70  or  80  miles  wide,  a  breadth 
V  h.ch  it  ])re>ei  ves  to  its  termination,  which  may  be  fi.xed  in 
30"^  N.  hit  ,  where  the  mountains  of  Farsistan  begin.  The 
lasl-moMiiuiied  range  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation 
of  tlie  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  The  northern  portion  of 
lliis  extensive  mountain  region,  and  as  far  south  as  35° 
N.  lat.,  IS  nominally  subject  to  the  Turkish  emperor;  but 
the  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  it  are  independent  under 


their  hereditary  chiefs,  who  frequently  make  predatory  "ex- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  countries.     This  portion, 
with  the  exception  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Tabriz,  in 
Persia,  to  Van,  and  thence  to  Diarbekr,  has  seldom  been  vi- 
sited by  European  travellers.    It  seems  that  the  whole  is  al- 
most entirely  occupied  by  mountain->ranges,  and  that  the  val- 
leys are  narrow,  but  there  are  excellent  pasture-grounds 
on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.   Some  summits  appear  to 
attain  a  great  elevation,  especially  Mount  Jawar,  near  37* 
N.  lat.,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  region.     That  portion  of 
the  Kurdistan  mountains  which  lies  south  of  35°  N.  lat., 
and  is  subject  to  Persia,  has  lately  been  visited  by  many  of 
our  countrymen.  The  central  portion  of  this  region  consists 
of  a  succession  of  mountains  and  narrow  valleys,  but  towards 
its  eastern  and  western  edges  there  are  wide  valleys,  or  rather 
plains,  a  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  though  (he  larger 
portion  is  generally  used  as  pasture-ground.  .The  mountains 
differ  from  those  which  surround  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
especially  in  their  declivities  being  wooded  with  oak,  which, 
near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  grows  to  a  large  tree,  but 
higher  up  is  stunted.    The  plains  and  valleys  of  this  region 
probably  occupy  one-third  of  the  surface.     The  ridges,  fre- 
quently four,  five,  or  even  six  in  number,  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  range,  and  are  frequently  united  by  trans- 
verse ridges.     But  there  are  also  several  valleys  which  run 
across  the  ranges,  as  is  evident  from  the  courses  of  the  rivers ; 
for  nearly  all  those  rivers  which  join  the  Tigris  south  of  30" 
N.  lat.,  and  traverse  this  mountain  region,  do  not  rise  wrthin 
the  ran^e,  but  to  the  east  of  it,  on  the  plains  of  the  table- 
land of  Iran,  such  as  the  Great  Zub,  the  Di^yhlah,  and  the 
Kerkhah.     Though  several  summits  and   ridges  attain  a 
great  elevation,  being  for  nine  or  ten  months  covered  with 
snow,  only  two  summits  rise  above  the  snow-line:    one  of 
them  is  situated  on  the  most  western  ridge,  called  Kebir 
Koh,  near  33**  15'  N.  lat..  and  the  other  in  the  ridge,  called 
Koh  Mungasht,  near  31°  25'  N.  lat. 

That  part  of  the  great  plain  traversed  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  which  belongs  to  Persia,  lies  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Shat  el 
Arab.  It  is  about  100  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  30 
miles  wide.  The  lower  portion  of  it,  which  lies  along  the 
great  river,  and  comprehends  nearly  one-half  of  the  coun- 
try, is  swampy  and  uninhabited,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
air,  and  the  difficulty  of  draining  the  ground.  About  fifteen 
miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  country  is  consider- 
ably higher,  but  as  the  soil  is  composed  partly  of  sand  and 
partly  of  a  hard  clay,  it  cannot  be  cultivated,  except  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  even  thete  cultivation  is  very 
limited.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  waste,  which 
does  not  yield  pasture,  except  for  camels.  This  more  ele- 
vated tract  is  called  Chad,  or  Kaaban. 

The  country  which  lies  east  of  the  Kurdistan  moun- 
tains, and  between  them  and  the  Kuweer,  or  Salt  Desert, 
belongs  to  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Its  general  elevation 
above  the  sea  in  the  southern  districts  exceeds  4000  feet,  and 
rises  in  some  parts  to  6000  feet;  but  north  of  Ispahan  it 
sinks  down  to  2500  feet»  and  in  some  places  even  lower.  It 
is  a  plain  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  rocky  hills,  which 
generally  run  from  west  to  east,  and  sink  gradually  into  the 
desert  farther  east.  Few  of  these  hills  are  more  than  1000 
feet  above  their  base,  and  generally  not  half  so  much.  The 
valleys  are  open  and  wide,  in  some  parts  exceeding  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in  width;  they  are  also  very  long.  Here  too,  as 
in  most  places  on  the  table-land  of  Iran,  cultivation  is  li- 
mited for  want  of  water.  As  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Kur- 
distan mountains  does  not  rise  high  enough  to  be  covered 
with  snow  for  many  months,  the  rivers  which  descend  from 
them  are  scarcely  provided  with  water  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  ;  and  the  little  that  they  furnish  is  absorbed  in 
irrigation.  The  valleys  are  consequently,  for  the  most  part, 
uncultivated,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  and  these 
villages  only  occur  at  great  distances  from  one  another. 
It  is  however  certain  that  a  much  greater  portion  of  these 
valleys  was  formerly  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  de- 
crease of  agriculture  in  these  districts  must  he  ascribed  to 
an  oppressive  government  and  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  which  are  in  possession  of  the  mountains  of  Kur* 
di.stan. 

The  mountain  region  of  Farsistan  and  Kerman  occupies 
the  whole  of  Persia  south  of  30''  N.  lat.,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tab  toCape  Jask  (from  50**  to  58°  E.  long.),  a  distance 
nearly  500  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  200  miles  in  average 
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width.    On  the  south  it  is  washed  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
on  the  north  it  bunlei-s  on  tliut  part  of  the  great  desert 
which  is  ralK'd  ihe  dosi'rt  of  Konnan.      Aloni»  ilie  hhores  of 
the  j'ulf  is  a  low  mil  >anfly  tract,  v:»ryint;  in  width  from  20 
to  'iu  miic-s.  I  lie  soil  of  which  is  impregnated  with  salt.     It 
hasu  very  Imt  dry  climate,  and  produces  nothing;  but  dates. 
The  natives  <'all  it  Ihtfihtistan  uifrurmsir,  that  is,  the  wuriu 
repitu.     No  river  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf  which  is  na- 
vigable, even  for  small  boats,  more  than  a  few  miles  inland. 
It  IS  asMnted  that  the  Gurmsir  is  slowly  increasing;  in  width 
by  the  retiring  of  the  sea.     At  the  back  of  this  low  tract  the 
country  rises  in  steep  and  bare  rocks  to  the  height  of  moun- 
tains, and  constitutes  an  elevated  rej;ion  which  extends  more 
than  lUO  miles  inland,  where  it  stretches  out  in  a  plain  tra- 
versed by  low  rocky  ridges  running  cast  and  west.     About 
AU  miles  from  the  sea,  the  lowest  part  of  the  mountainous 
tract  IS  about  2600  feel  above  the  sea-level,  hut  where  it  aj)- 
proachcs  the  plain  it  attains  the  height  of  -lUOU  feet.      This 
mountainous  region  is  called  Si rh nti  (ihc  cold  country),  in 
opposition  to  Gurmsir.     In  its  northern  districts,  where  it 
is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  KurdJNtan,  tlie  rocky 
ridges,  which  tra\ersc  Ihe  surface  longitudinally  from  west 
to  east.  ri.-«e  to  7000  or  8000  foot,  and  m  these  parts  they  are 
partially  wooded.      Hut  south  of  "il***  N.  lat.  they  «lo  not  ap- 
pear to  attain  so  great  an  elevation,   rising  probably  only 
from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  their  base,  which  in  many 
places  cannot  attain  a  great  elevation  above  the  *«ea,  as  the 
valleys  encloso«l  by  tlie  ridges  produce  the  dale.    The  ridges, 
though  generally  of  inconsiderable  width,  are  numerous,  and 
the  valleys  are  narrow,  except  towards  the  north,  where  they 
are  from  Id  to  *J0  miles  across.     The  mountains  are  barren 
and  des:itute  uf  vegetation,  but  the  valleys  arc  rich  in  fruits, 
and  even  gram,  where  they  can  be  irrigated.  The  plain  which 
extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  legion, 
and  which  is  from  60   to  100  miles  in  width,  has  a  soil 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  contains  several  smaller 
rah  lakes, besides  the  large  .<^alt  lake  ofBakhte^an.  It  would 
form  a  portion  of  the  great  de>urt,  if  it  were  not  divided 
from  it  by  a  nearly  continuous  series  of  oases,  which  btretch 
east  and  west  throui^h  it,  beiweon  -M)"  and  30"  N.  lat.,  and 
which  are  enclosed  on  the  north  and   south   bv  two  low 
ridges  of  nu-ky  hills.    This  narrow  iertilc  tract,  called  the 
Aurmattsfitr,  produces  some  grain,  but  it  is  particularly  rich 
in  several  kinds  of  fruit,  which  attain  great  perfection. 

Having  surveyed  the  countries  which  surround  the  Great 
Desert  oi  Iran  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  we  shall  notice 
the  desert  itself,  as  far  a^  it  is  included  within  the  boundary 
of  Persia.  The  desert  has  its  grea*e>t  width  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Persia.  Between  the  Nurmanshir  and  the  town 
of  Herat  it  is  more  than  .3.)0  miles  across.  Pottinger  says 
that  fiom  the  mountains  of  Beloochi-^tan,  which  between 
60**  and  (iJ"  E.  lonj;.  form  an  cMensive  mountain  region 
which  advances  a>  far  as  31"  N.  lat..  a  narrow  though  at 
intervals  vciy  lof^y  riilge  branches  off  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion, and  extends,  between  ;V.»'and  Ol»*  K.  long.,  so  far  to 
the  north  that  it  seems  to  be  united  to  the  Khora^an 
Mountains  to  the  westward  of  Herat.  This  ridge  divides 
the  sandy  desert  of  Seistan  from  the  salt  desert  of  Persia, 
and  in  or  near  it  the  town  of  Khubbce  seems  to  be  situated, 
which  is  said  to  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Nurman- 
shir and  the  t  wn  of  Hrnit.  Farther  west  the  desert  is 
not  so  wide,  but  iie.ir  o.i"  K.  long,  it  is  probably  still  •i')0 
miles  across.  From  .'^j  K.h.ng.  it  narrows  more  rapidly,  so 
that  at  its  western  exlremiiy.  which  occurs  between  jo'^and 
49"*  E.  lonu,  S(mth  of  the  town  (fCasbin,  it  hardlv  exceeds 
30  or  4(1  miles  in  width.  Tlio  de>ert  is  called  by  the  Per- 
siauH  Kuweer.  'The  nature  of  this  desert,*  says  Fra»<er, 
•vanes  ill  direrciU  place*.  In  .s'»me  the  surface  u  dry,  and 
^•.\-n  prodvice^  a  fewnf  ihose  plants  which  loveusalt  Miil:  in 
ulher:^  we  find  a  cnirklin;j  cru-t  of  earth,  covered  t)nly  with  a 
saline  cllhire.vence.  A  coiiMdciable  portion  is  marshy,  and 
durinir  winter  the  melting  of  ihc  snow  and  the  increase  df 
the  torrents  (»cca>iMn  an  accumulation  of  waier  in  the  li»w 
]>:irts.  In  tl.e  hot  months  much  of  this  is  e\a]»ora?ed.  and 
lea- e-  hi-hinil  a  ([uantily  of.^alt  in  the  form  of  cakes  upon  a 
K*d  of  uiiul.  In  certain  -pois  ^ali  1  pred'»inina;eN,  eiilur  in 
the  sliapi.'  of  ln-avy  plain-  or  \\av»  like  hillocks,  eaNiI)  drifted 
b)  thewiiid.  and  sonietimes  so  Iijlit  ami  iin|;iljiali'.e  a-,  to 
pio\e  extreiiii'ly  dangeio'.;«»  ii»  li  ivtllcrs.  who  an'  not  uiitVi- 
•jiieinl\  hiiriid  mils  lieaps.*  In  '^i  ver;il  ])arl'  ollhi>  dt-eil 
rocKi*  i.v  ahiiij'ily,  il.nu^h  in  general  only  to  a  iiitidr:;ite 
ulevatiuii.     Tiiese  rucks   usuallv    form  ^hort   ridges,   and 


serve  only  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  robbers,  with  •%« 
the  desert  is  infested  along  the  road«.     In  avieral  f^Urvi 
however  the  rocks  extend  over  several  square  mile^  tc< 
contain    between   them  small  plains  or  vallets.  m  mhrs 
water  is  found  for  the  greater  part  of  the  >t'«r.  and  vb^i 
are  cultivable  and  inhabited.    They  ihu*  cun^tituie  nm- 
sive  oases.     The  largest  of  these  oases  fo;ni  a  sc-r.e^  wtvb 
the  desert  between  Herat  and    Ispahan,  exien'hn^  Cr.c 
the  first-mentioned  town  westward  loTubbuis  f*oniTbbbij 
southward  to  Yezd,  and  from  Yezd  wc»lward  to  I-paLi£ 
The  towns  of  Tubbus  and  Yezd  arc  vituateil  in  the  miAi  ex- 
tensive  of  these  oases.    The  smaller  oase»,  vbxh  an  ra- 
ve rsed  by  the  road  that  connects  ihe.«e  towns,  are  gebcnlh 
20  or  30  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  in  loaic  plua 
the  distance  is  still  greater. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. —The  table-land  of  Inn,  together  viih 
the  mountain  regions  which  surround  it  on  the  nrrth  a.-^ 
south,  is  very  sparingly  watered.     The  southern  iiioanta.s- 
ranges  arc  too  bare  and  also  too  low  to  attract  sofiricr.: 
moisture    to  form    perennial    streams,    except    in  a  frv 
places.   The  ncnthern  mountains  give  rise  to  a mnch  grea*.« 
number  of  watercourses;    but  as  soon  as  thrj enter  tU 
plain,  and  sometimes  before,   Ihe  small  Tolume  of  vairr 
which  thev  brini^  down  during  the  greater  pari  of  thr  %e^r 
is  absorbed  in  irrigation,  and  only  a  few  of  these  simmi  rvar\ 
the  desert,  whcie  they  are  lost  in  the  dry  and  tL:M}  $>«>]. 
Only  those  parts  of  Peisia  which  are  included  in  the  tla.us 
of  (ihilan  and  Mazandenm,  in  the  table-land  of  Azerbijai^ 
and  in  the  mouniuins  of  Kurdistan,  are  well  watered.    Th« 
rivers  of  Ghihm  and  Mazanderan  have  a  short  coun«,  lu: 
they  arc  usually  navigable  for  some  miles  from  their  mM\h, 
where  the  woods  on  their  banks  do  not  form  an  inif«d.a€:L 
llie  most  considerable  river  in  the  tahlcdand  of  Aie:b:ji« 
is  the  Send-riid  (or  While  River),  which  is  aUo  kth/vc  izi 
marked  on  our  maps  by  the  Turkish  name  of  Kiz.l  Uxin 
or  Ozien.     It  rises  within  the  mountains  of  Ktirdift:aa.Hi::b 
of  3()°  N.  lat.,  and  traverses  the  most  mouniainon^  pcrt..u 
of  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan  ;  it  runs  by  a  very  i-*.rru.iwu 
course,  first  east-north-cast  for  about  lub  miles,  ard  :htz 
about  the  same  distaticc  northward:  when  near3r*3if'N.b:, 
it  breaks  through  the  western  chain  of  the  mouDtaiaf  of  3fit- 
sula,  and  turns  to  the  south-east,  in  which  direelioQ  it  IL-vi 
upwards  of  SO  miles,  draining  the  valley  belwetn  the*.«i 
ranges  of  the  Massula  mouii tains.     When  it  afpr-ivhci 
the  wcMern  extremity  of  the  Elburz  range,  it  is  joined  (m 
the  east  by  the  river  Shahrud.  which  drains  the  %allcii  .z 
the  western  portion  of  the  Elburz  mountains*  aM  ViJu 
about  100  miles.     AAer  its  junction  wiih  this  nvcr,  'ibc 
Sefid-rud  tlows  for  about  30  miles  in  the  namw  Taller  a ori 
separates  the  Elburz  mountains  from  the  easlein  Hm— i 
range,  and  enters  the  plain  of  Ghilnn,  through  whirh  ii  ft^n 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.     The  whole  course  of  the  SeU  oi 
may  be  about  350  miles.    On  the  table-land  of  Azcib.;ia 
the  bed  is  generally  many  hundred  fbct,  and  soine:.Bai 
thousand  feet,  below  the  adjacent  country.     Thus  it  raeut 
be  used  for  irrigation,  and  thoueh  the  banks  are  le*selc^;l4 
above  the  pass  of  lludbar,  stiU  the  wateis  can  nowLerc  Vi 
used  to  fertilise  the  country.  In  the  plain  of  Ghilantbcr-r- 
rent  is  not  rapid,  but  the  river  is  not  navigated,  there  leaf 
no  n.ace  of  any  importance  on  its  banks,  which  are  \e17kt 
ana  swampy.    Two  rivers,  each  running  about  IGi)  ip  '*% 
fall  into  the  lake  of  Uruiniyeh.  live  Aji.  which  rvaiMCf 
distance  north  of  Tabriz,  and  the  lagh&tu.  which  lki}siE^ 
the  lake  not  far  from  the  most  south-eablcm  angle.    B»b 
are  extcnsixely  used  to  inigate  the  vallcvs  thruLj:h  «Ua 
they  tlow,  and  also  the  plain  of  Urumi)eh.      The  ma 
\  which  drain  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  its  nunenu 
:  valleys   are  not  navijiable  withm  the  mountains.  a>ibc&: 
■  course  is  fiecjuently  broken  by  rapids  and  calaracU;i:J 
I  uhere  they  enter  the  plain,  they  are  not  navigated,  ihtai' 
!  jacent  country  being  nearly  uninhabited.    Iliree  of  ibnt 
rivers  run  between  'JOOnnd  ^00  miles:  the  Di4>&lah,  «bic& 
joins  the  Tii;ri^  below  Bagdad:  the  KerUiah,  which  fcj 
inio  the  Shat  el  Arab  a  few  miles  beluw  Kumah-  aadik 
Karooii  or  Kuran.  w  hich  joins  the  same  river  at  the  vc-il 
near   its  mouth   where  it  begins  to  divide  int^  nuiMi:^ 
ranches. 

I  As  a  great  i  art  of  the  soil  of  Persia  is  imprecnalcd  w:i 
salt,  the   i.w  lakes   w  hivh   occur  are   sale    alsoL  eictpt  a 

i  (Jh.Ian  and  .M.izainieran,  where  there  are  neveral  •a»^i 
l.ik. -^  of  lie>li  Winter.     The  mo>t  con»idenible  of  the  ULa 

I  of  Pti>ia   i»  that   of  Uruiuixeh  or  Shahee  (called  Sma^ 
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by  Strabo),  wliich  is  more  than  80  miles  long,  and  about 
a  third  of  tliat  distance  in  extreme  breadth.  The  greatest 
dopiti  of  tlio  water  is  four  fathoms,  and  the  average 
(Icptli  about  two  faiboms;  but  the  shores  shelve  so  gra- 
dually, ihit  this  depth  is  rarely  attained  within  two  miles 
of  the  lan<l.  The  water  is  much  salter  than  that  of  tlie 
ocean.  It  is  staled  that  its  specific  gvavity  is  1*1 6A, 
whde  that  of  the  Atlantic  near  the  equator  is  1*088,  and 
that  of  the  Baltic  only  1'040.  A  vessel  of  100  tons  burden, 
when  loaded,  is  said  not  to  draw  more  than  from  3  to  4  feet. 
A  ^ale  of  Wind  raises  the  waves  only  a  few  feet,  and  as  soon 
as  tlie  stPiTi  has  passed,  they  subside  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  contains  no  fi>h,  but  the  smaller  classes  of  zoophytes  are 
found  in  c(MJsiderable  quantity.  The  lake  receives  a  great 
number  of  rivers,  some  of  which  are  considerable,  as  the  Aji 
and  lagbatu,  but  it  has  no  outlet.  The  mountain  region  of 
Far>isian  contains  the  sail  lake  formerly  called  Bakhtegan, 
but  now  Derya-i-NirTz,  or  the  Lake  of  NirTz.  This  lake  has 
no  outlet,  and  the  country  on  its  shores  is  without  vegetation 
and  uninhabited.     [Bakhtegan.] 

C/i//iiiffi.—Th(i  climate  of  the  plain  of  Ghilan  and  Ma- 
zanderm  has  already  been  described.    That  of  iheCiurmsir, 
or  tbe  \()\y  and  sandy  tract  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  distin- 
L!;uis!ied  by  its  ^reat  heat  and  dryness,  and  is  therefore  the 
country  most  suitable  to  the  growth  of  date-trees,  which  only 
bear  eatable  fruit  where  these  two  circumstances  concur. 
It    IS  extremely  unhealthy  during  the  summer   heat,  and 
is  then  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
veliie  to   the  adjacent  mountains.     In  the  interior  of  the 
table  land  the  chmale   is  very  hot  in  summer,  but  cold  in 
winter.     In  summer  however  the  air  is  dry  and  the  sky 
cloudless.     In  winter  it  is  not  so  dry,  and  a  good  deal  of 
snow  falls,  not  however  surticient  to  render  the  dry  and  sandy 
soil  fit   for  m  linlainni'^  constant  vegetation.     The  quantity 
of  snow  which  falls  on  and  near  the  mountain  regions  ap- 
pears  to   be   much   greater   than    that  which  falls  in  the 
c(Mitre  of  the  table-land;  and   this  probably  is  one  of  the 
princip  il  reasons  why  the  former  exhibit  a  considerable  de- 
giee  of  ferulity,  especially  where  the  vegetation  can  be  sup- 
ported by  irrigation:   while  the  central  part  of  the  table- 
land  is  a  desert,  and  the  oases  within  this  desert  are  more 
fit   for  1  lintalions  of  fruit-trees  than  for  the  cultivation  of 
grain.     Fra'-er  observes  that  about  the  end  of  November 
he    found  the  whole  plain  surrounding  Teheran,  which  is 
near    tbe  nio>t   northern  edge  of  the   table-land  and  not 
far  from   the  foot  of  the  Elburz  range,  covered  with  snow; 
and  at   liie  arrival  of  Morier  at  Teheran,  about  the  middle 
of    March,   there  was   still    ice.      The  month  of  April   is 
cold,  and    northern   winds  then  prevail.     As  these  winds 
Come  l'n)m  the  nu)untains,  which  are  then  entirely  covered 
with  snow,   they  are  very  cold.     The  raild  weather  does  not 
commence  before  the  end  of  April,  when  the  transition  from 
cold  to  heat  is  very  rapid.     In  this  season  the  thermometer 
at  suiuise  ?r.tands  between  61°  and  64°,  but  at  noon  it  rises 
to  7o',  and   in  the  afternoon  a  very  hot  south-eastern  wind 
generally  blows,  which  renders  the  heat  in  the  streets  nearly 
insuppori.ible.     On  the  19th  of  April  the  thermometer  rose 
to  8J^     The  climate  of  Teheran  during  the  summer  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  though  not  great  changes,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  ascribed   to    tho  vicinity  of  the  mountains.     The 
climate  is  much  more  regular  and  constant  in  the  other 
mountnin-rogious. 

Proidir.tioiis. —  Agriculture  is  well  understood  and  care- 
fully atu  iided  to,  a^  is  evident  fiom  the  means  of  irrigation 
employvd,  and  especially  the  subterraneous  aqueducts. 
But  extensive  tracts,  which  were  formerly  under  cultivation, 
are  now  a  desert,  or  serve  only  as  pasture-ground,  owin^  to 
the  predatory  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  wandenng 
tribes.  In  other  tracts,  which  are  cultivable,  grain  is  not 
rai:^cMl.  but  ibey  are  kept  in  llieir  natural  stale  as  pasture- 
ground  for  the  llixats,  or  wandering  tribes  who  live  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire. 

Rice,  wheat,  and  barley  are  the  most  usual  crops,  but 
there  are  also  millet  {llolcus  sorghum)^  maize,  tel,  or 
se^amum,  dal,  a  species  of  vetch,  and  ^everal  kinds  of  beans 
and  pea>  ;  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  madder  are 
raided  in  many  places,  but  especially  in  Mazanderan.  The 
fruit-trees  are  managed  with  great  care  and  skill,  and  many 
])laces  are  distinguished  by  their  excellent  fruit,  which  fur- 
nishes a  considerable  article  of  internal  trade.  The  date 
ripens  only  in  the  Gurmsir  and  some  of  the  lower  valleys 
in  the  mountains  of  Kerman  ;  bui  other  fruits  grow  in  most 
places,  and  ruore  especially  in  the  oases  in  the  middle  of,, 


the  desert.  These  fruits  are  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines, 
plums,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  tigs,  pomegranates,  mulber- 
ries, currants,  cherries,  almonds,  walnuts,  and  pistachio- 
nuts.  The  vine  plantations  are  very  extensive,  though  wine 
is  made  only  in  a  few  places  by  the  Christians.  The  roe- 
Ions  of  Persia  are  distinguished  by  their  size  and  tiavour. 
The  chief  culinary  vegetables  are  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages, 
lettuces,  cauliflowers,  radishes,  celery,  onions,  garlic,  pars- 
ley, and  cucumbers.  Forest-trees  do  not  occur,  except  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  the  Elburz  mountains.  The  oak, 
which  covers  large  tracts  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
does  not  grow  to  the  size  of  a  timber-tree.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  vegetable  productions  of  Persia  is  the  plant  from 
which  assafoBtida  is  obtained.  The  poppies  which  produce 
opium  are  cultivated  all  over  the  tableland,  and  in  many 
places  saffron  also  is  cultivated. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Persia  are  camel.s  horses,  asses, 
mules,  black  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats.  There  are 
three  sorts  of  camels  in  Persia ;  those  with  one  hump,  those 
with  two,  and  a  third  produced  by  the  union  of  these  varie- 
ties ;  the  last  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  strength,  do* 
cihty,  and  patience.  They  carry  from  700  to  1100  lbs.  En- 
glish. The  Persian  horses  are  noted  for  their  beauty, 
strength,  and  speed,  especially  those  of  the  Turkoman  tribes. 
The  race  has  been  much  improved  by  crossing  with  Arabian 
lurses.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  what  journeys  they 
are  able  to  perform.  The  finest  horses  will  fetch  from  30o/. 
to  400/.  Even  the  common  horses  arc  good  and  strong, 
and  a  kind  of  pony,  called  yaboos^  is  much  esteemed  for 
strength  and  endurance.  Asses  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  of  superior  size  and  description.  Mules  are  used 
for  the  transport  of  goods  more  than  any  other  animals; 
they  are  very  strong,  and  usually  carry  about  three  cwt. 
The  black  cattle  of  the  plain  of  Mazanderan  are  distin- 
gui^hed  by  size  and  beauty,  and  they  have  the  Indian 
hump.  Sheep  are  very  numerous  in  all  the  parts  pos- 
sessed by  the  nomadic  tribes :  they  are  principally  of  the 
fat-tailed  kind. 

Though  Persia,  owing  to  the  want  of  forests  and  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  is  not  largely  stockerl  with  wild 
animals,  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  different  parts. 
The  lion  is  found  on  the  plains  alon^  the  Tigris,  in  Farsis- 
tan,  and  some  other  places.  [Liow.]  Leopards,  chetahs 
or  hunting  leopards,  tiger-cats,  lynxes,  and  be^rs.  ar^  more 
numerous.  Hycenas,  wolves,  jackals,  and  foxes  abound. 
Antelopes  are  numerous,  and  several  sorts  of  deer  are  found. 
The  wild  ass  (onager),  called  by  the  natives  §our-khur^  is 
not  often  met  with,  but  it  is  found  over  all  the  plains  and 
rocky  recesses  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  deserts  of 
Khorasan  and  the  extensive  valleys  of  Farsistan  and  Irak 
Ajerai.  Wild  boars,  porcupines,  and  hares  are  common. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  wild  animals  are  the  ar^aiit 
or  mountain-sheep,  and  the  booz  or  fazun,  or  mountain- 
goat.  Birds  are  numerous  only  in  a  few  places.  Phea- 
sants inhabit  the  plain  which  surrounds  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  and  bustards,  partridges,  de.^^ert- 
partridges,  herons,  wild  ducks,  and  pelicans  occur  in  many 
places.  Blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  niyhtingales  are  fre- 
quently heard  in  ihe  underwood  of  the  plains  of  Ghilan  and 
Mazanderan,  and  in  the  thickets  of  roses  which  embellish 
every  garden.  Fish  abounds  only  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Sturgeons  and  sterlets  in  great  num- 
bers ascend  the  small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Caspian  Sea,, 
though  not  in  such  shoals  as  in  the  Volga.  As  the  Persians 
themselves  are  not  fond  of  fish,  they  have  permitted  the 
Russian  fishermen  to  establish  themselves  near  the  mouths 
of  these  rivers,  where  they  prepare  caviar  and  isinglass,  but 
the  body  of  the  fish  is  thrown  away.  Locusts  frequently 
lay  waste  extensive  tracts  of  country.  Bees  are  common  in 
many  places,  and  much  honey  is  collected.  Tbe  silkworm 
furnishes  the  principal  atiicle  of  commerce  in  the  plains  of 
Ghilun  and  Mazanderan,  but  it  is  also  reared  in  several 
other  places. 

Iron  is  abundant  in  many  places,  but  it  is  not  much 
worked.  Lead  mines  are  worked  in  some  districts  on  the 
table-land  of  Azerbijan.  and  in  Farsistan  and  Kerman. 
Copper  has  been  discovered  in  Azerbijan  and  oiher  i  laces. 
Auiimony  is  also  found,  but  it  is  little  used.  Rock  salt  is 
pleniiful,  and  great  tracts  of  the  plain  are  covered  with 
salt  incrustations.  Several  kinds  of  bitumen  are  met  with 
in  some  places,  among  which  is  naphtha  and  the  celebrated 
mum  or  mumiay^  which  is  only  collected  in  Farsistan,  ii| 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Darab  or  Darabgherd, 
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hi/tobiiantif.—The  population  of  Persia  is  diflfcrcntly  es- 
timated. Some  think  that  it  hardly  exceeds  seven  millions, 
but  others  increase  it  to  fifteen  niillions.  It  consists  of  a 
great  numhor  of  nations,  who  sj)eak  diffeicnt  languages ; 
but  ull  of  them  holong  to  the  Caucasian  race.  Many  of 
these  nations  still  adheictoa  wandering  life;  it  is  even  said 
that  onefourih  uf  the  population  consi:sts  of  nomadic  com- 
munities, who  fv)rni  almost  a  distinct  class  from  the  nature 
of  their  habits  and  their  modes  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
That  portion  of  the  population  which  lias  fixed  nbod.-s 
consists  of  Persians  and  Parsees,  of  Armenians  and  Ara- 
bians. 

Thii  Persians,  who  arc  disliuf^uishcd  among  the  nations 
of  Western  Aaia  by  the  politeness  of  their  manners  and  the 
decree  of  scientiGc  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired, 
cuiiniiiute  tlio  bulk  of  the  population,  and  arc  merchants, 
ui^riculturists,  and  manufacturers.  The  number  of  the 
ParAces  is  small ;  and  they  appear  to  be  numerous  only  in 
the  oa^^is  of  Yt'zd.  Their  languas^e  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  Persians;  they  are  not  Mohammedans,  but 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
Zend  A  vesta,  and  adore  fire  as  the  Avmbol  of  the  divinity. 
I'hey  are  diAtinguished  by  the  purity  uf  their  life  and  their 
honeMy  in  all  ti-ansactions,  and  occupy  themselves  mostly 
wiih  agri«'uiiure  and  the  raising  of  fruits.  Many  of  the^e 
fire-wor'thippeis,  when  persecuted  by  the  Moh;immedans 
after  I  he  cu-.iquest  of  their  country  by  the  Caliph  Omur  (a  i). 
G4'J).  left  their  homes  and  emigrated  tolndia.where  numerous 
communities  still  exist  at  Sural  and  Bombay,  in  India 
they  aie  merchants,  and  hiu;hly  esteemed  for  their  honesty. 
The  Armenians  live  in  all  the  great  towns,  where  they  are 
merchants:  they  also  cultivate  the  ground,  and  are  particu- 
larly numerous  in  the  western  districts  of  the  table-land 
of  Azerbijan,  where  they  exclusively  occupy  whole  villages, 
and  have  obtained  the  esteem  of  the  Mohammedans  by  their 
industry  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Arabians  form  the  bulk 
of  the  population  in  Uushtistan  or  Gurmsir,  where  ihey 
gain  their  livelihood  as  fishermen,  seamen,  planters  of  date- 
trc>os  and  merchants. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Persia  are  comprehended  under 
the  general  term  of  Iliyais  or  Hat,  and  are  found  in  every 
part  of  Persia ;  but  many  of  them  have  become  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  villages.      These  tribes  are  accordingly  divided 
into  Shehr-nishin,  or  dwellers  in  cities,  and  Suhra-riishin, 
or  dwellers  in  the  field.     A  considerable  number  of  them 
adhere  to  their  original  mode  of  life,  and  live  all  the  year 
round  in  tents,  in  the  winter  keeping  to  the  plains,  and  in 
summer  seeking  the  pasture  of  the  mountains.    The  wealth 
Iff  the  Sahra-nishiii  consists  in  cattle.    Thev  breed  camels 
ami  hordes  for  sale,  and  their  sheep  yield  milk,  which  is 
laade  into  raufzhan  (liquid  butter),  and  sold  throu^hout  the 
country.     Their  peculiar  privileges   consist  in   liberty   to 
ran;2;e  over  districts  from  which  no  one  can  exclude  them. 
In  tiie  summer  they  ascend  to  high  mountain-plains  and 
the  declivities  of  the   mountain-rans^es,  where  they  find 
abundant  pasture,  which  is  called  yailiickt  and  in  the  win- 
ter they  keep  to  their  ktsh/drk,  or  tracts  which  enjoy  a 
Avarmer  climate.     They  pay  a  tax  to  government,  whidi  is 
o))lected  by  their  own  chiefs,  and  are  obliged  to  furni»h  u 
<'eiiiu:i  number  of  soldiers  to  serve  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, for  which  service  however  the  individuals  are  paid. 
Tliey  are  ditl'icult  to  discipline,  owing   to  their  dan-like 
}  no  I  ten  si  tics.    They  feed  principally  on  the  pi*oducc  of  their 
llocks.  and  cat   sour  milk,  cheese,  dough,  or  butter-milk, 
and  much  rau^han.     Some  of  these  tribes  have  the  almost 
vxciu>ive  posMcssion  of  large  tracts  of  country,  and  consist 
uf  a  threat  iiumher  of  individuals.     The  most  numerous  are 
tile  Lurs,  who  nihabit  that  portion  of  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
tlistaii  which  liCTj  south  of  .34°  N.  lat.,  and  comprehends  the 
province  of  Luri<»tan.  t<»i;etlier  with  the  mountainous  part 
4if  Kliuzistan.     Tliey  are  .subdivided  into  two  great  tribes: 
ihe  PntjtiT  Lurs  omipy  the  rj)untry  called  Luri  Kuchiik, 
whii-h  i>  situated  between  the  Kerkhah  on  the  west,  and 
the  l)e/!\d.  a  tributary  of  the  Kuran,  on  the  ca^it.      Tluy 
con>ist  of  o?*,uUO  faniilie?*.     'lo  the  cast  of  the  IX'zful  aie 
the  n.ikhii\aris,  whose  country  i^  callod  Luri  Buzurg,  aii«l 
extends  over  the  mountains  of  Khuzistan.     Tht.y  consist  of 
2«.ooo  families.  A  small  number  of  these  tribes  are  Siiehr- 
ni^hin,  but  their  country  contains  towns  and  villa'^res   in- 
h.ibiled  by  ]H*rsons  who  do  not  belong  to  these  tribes.     The 
lan^'uuge  of  the  Lurs  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  Kui<U 
in  the  province  oi'  Kermanshah,  and  a  peison  convei-sant 
vith  one  dialect  can  perfectly  underbtaud  the  other.  Major 


Rawlinson  is  inclined  to  regard  both  dialecti  a»  dsitr^ 
from  the  old  Farsl,  the  Karsi  Kadim.  as  it  u  calned  Tbc 
mountains  west  of  the  river  Kerkhah  are  ia  po*ftek»Neflf 
some  Kurdish  tribes,  among  which  the  Gurau,  M:kn.s£4 
Rewendi  are  the  most  numerous :  the  two  la«t*iuc:itioc«l 
tribes  contain  obout  12,0UU  families  each.  Man}  of  il^ 
especially  the  Mikri,  have  almost  entirely  ahanduued  lia 
wandering  habits,  and  cultivate  thogiound. 

The  Kurds  are  aUo  in  poi»ession  of  a  large  trael  of  (bt 
mountain-regiouof  Khorasun,  on  the  northern  border  of  li« 
table  land  of  Iran.  They  do  not  originallj  beluiig  U  i^ai 
country,  but,  according  to  Moricr,  were  tranaplanted  th.:tcr 
by  Shah  Ismael,  to  protect  the  neighbouring  nMicu-M 
against  the  predatory  incursions  of  tbe  Turkoman*,  vi^ 
inhabit  the  desert  plains  of  Turkistan*  and  vLo  fnquea:iw 
entered  Iran  by  the  large  break  which  occurs  in  tbti  yj\ 
of  the  mountain-range.  Only  4000  families  were  on;i:ii:.,i 
settled  there,  but  they  have  increased  to  more  than  j<r  vL«. 
They  effectually  protect  tbe  frontier,  but  have  thcaii«!«c« 
become  robbers,  and  frequently  lay  waste  tlie  nciglibo««::if 
valleys  and  plains,  and  raise  tbe  standard  of  rcLcii  u 
a^rainst  the  sovereign  of  Persia.  They  are  govcmcd  b»  fr^t 
chiefs,  of  whom  the  khan  of  Kubukhan  in  the  nio»f  pus«r- 
ful.  He  has  from  20.000  to  30,OUU  families  ucdrr  li.a.  / 
which  number  two-thirds  arc  Suhr&-ni»bfn.  Tbty  \xa\* 
])reserved  their  language,  which  also  meiDblet  the  o.  i 
Far  si,  but  have  adopt  e<l  the  dress  uf  the  Persian*.  T>i  tb« 
south-east  of  these  Kurds,  between  the  toviks  of  M u»bri 
and  Herat,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  which  was  inu»iR4tri 
to  this  country  from  Nejd  by  Shah  IsmaeU  for  tbe  ft&i^t 
purpose.  They  originally  consisted  of  fro:n  20ou  in  3i*.4 
tents,  but  have  increased  to  about  6000  tents.  lbe«  r^iA.^ 
their  pastoral  habits,  and  are  almost  all  Sabri  ii^ii...  a 
dwellers  in  the  field.  They  arc  of  the  Suiini  tcr:,  «  i 
partly  preserve  their  language,  though  they  lu«e  rio^vl 
their  national  costume. 

Besides  these  tribes,  which  almost  exciusivrli  orrun 
large  tracts  of  countr}',  there  are  others  which  a«e  <L»(«r*.4 
over  other  parts,  but  constitute  only  a  small  portiun  c'  i^f 
population.  They  are  all  of  Turkish  ohcin,  wiih  \hc  riaj- 
tion  of  the  Lak,  or  I^k,  who  are  coiuidered  Pinsia/iv  a:  i 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  but  iheir  pnocipil  iciu 
are  about  Cazvin,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Fan  and  MAS^r- 
deran.  Their  total  numbers  are  reckuned  at  about  :v.u* 
houses,  and  they  live  partly  in  cities  and  partly  in  tbe  ( Ja^ 
Among  the  Turkish  tribes  the  most  remarkable  u  tliu:*/ 
the  Kajar,  to  which  the  present  sovereign  frmily  bc.i»;j«> 
It  came  from  Turkistan  to  Persia  under  Oicux  Kbao.cr^i- 
son  of  Gen«ris,  and  settled  near  Cazviu  and  Brivan.    It  us 


small  tribe,  not  containing  altogether  more  than  4000 
All  the  members  of  the  tribe  are  now  Shehr-Btofcm.  ^ 
<lwellurs  in  cities.  The  Afshars,  from  which  tribe  the 
Nadir  Shah  sprung,  number  altogether  about  20,0M 
and  are  dispersed  over  Irak  Ajemi  and  Kborasan.  TU^ 
principally  reside  in  towns.  The  most  numeroM  of  im 
Turkish  tribes  are  the  Shekagi  and  the  Shah-icTca, «k>« 
principal  seats  are  in  Azerbijan.  The  first-mentioned  inSM 
consists  of  about  6u,uuo  huu«e«,  and  from  it  the  gieskac 
number  of  the  Persian  foot-soldiers  are  drawn.  The  Sk>^ 
seven  are  calculated  at  *2U,U00  families^  and  make  •.»» 
excellent  soldiers.  They  live  mostly  in  tent%  and  ipcsK 
Turkish. 

Political  Di visions t  Provincet,  and  T<jfrfi«. — Fena  j 
divided  into  several  governments,  whose  limits  howcttr  s.f 
frciiuently  changed,  and  accoi'dm;;ly  guograpbcis  pcHmc 
the  aiitient  division  into  nrovinces,  thoufph  m  thk  re^wes 
also  some  changes  have  been  introduced.  The  pvovums 
are  at  present  twelve  in  number.  Seven  lie  along  the  «c»:«:t 
boundary- line:  Azerbijan.  Kurdistan,  Luristan.  and  Kbu&s- 
tan,  along  the  border  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  FankBOi 
l^iristaii,  and  Kerman,  along  the  shores  of  the  I^ruan  Gs^ 
The  interior  of  Persia  is  occupied  bv  the  two  large  proiflvw 
of  Irak  Ajemi  and  Khoi-asan  ;  and  alonf;  tlie  sluirvsof  tk 
C'a'^pian  Sea  extend  the  provinces  of  GLilan.  llaBBteiB» 
and  Astrabad. 

I.  Azerbijan.     [AzF.KHiJATf.] 

'J.  Kurdistan  comprehends  the  mountain  region  of  iht 
Kurdistan  range  between  36®  and  34"  N.  lal.,  aboet  i^ 
sou  ires  of  the  rner*  Sefid-rud,  Diyalah,  and  Kerkhah;  ii' 
!>eii.ti-a!ed  from  the  Pashalik  of  Bagdad  on  the  nsrllL  ^ 
the  eastern  range  of  the  Kurdistan  Muuntains.  ralM  l^ 
Shahu  Mountains,  and  farther  south  chiefly  br  tW 
of  the  river  Shirwan»  a  branch  of  the  Di|-idah»    It  k 
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separated  from  Luristan  by  the  river  Kerkbah.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  the  north-eastern  part,  called  Ardelan,  is 
subject  to  a  Kurdish  chief,  and  the  south-M^estern,  called  Ker- 
manshah,  principally  belongs  to  Persia.  The  first  part,  com- 
prehending ihe  country  surrounding  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Sefid-rud,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  province,  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  well-wooded  mountains  and  narrow 
Talleys,  and  has  excellent  pasture-grounds.  It  contains 
Selinah,  ihe  residence  of  the  Kurdish  chief,  who  lives  in  a 
suinptueius  palace,  built  on  a  small  hill  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  It  contains,  according  to  Rich,  between  4000  and 
6000  families,  among  which  200  are  Jews,  and  50  Chaldsean 
Christians  of  the  Catholic  communion.  Kermanshah  also  is 
principally  mountainous,  but  there  are  fine  wide  open  val- 
leys along  the  rivers  Shirwan  and  Kerkhah,  and  pretty  ex- 
tensive plains  near  the  outer  edges  of  the  mountain  region: 
both  the  valleys  and  plains  are  generally  well  cultivated. 
Kermanshah,  the  capital,  a  flourishing  town,  is  situated  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  a  fine  plain,  through  the  centre 
of  which  runs  the  Karasu,  an  affluent  of  the  Kerkhah.  It 
contains  about  l'i,0U0  houses,  and  has  many  public  buildings. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce,  being  on  the  great 
caravan  road  which  passes  across  the  mountains  between 
Baiidad  and  Uamadan,  Ispahan,  and  Teheran.  This  road 
seems  always  to  have  been  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  ruins  of 
jzrcat  antifjuity  occur  along  it.  About  six  miles  from  Ker- 
manshah, on  the  face  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the 
plain  on  the  north,  are  excavations  and  sculptures  of  great 
extent,  called  Takt-i-Bostan.  Where  this  range  of  moun- 
tains terminates  on  the  east,  on  the  banksof  the  river  Kerk- 
Imh,  arc  the  sculptures  of  Besittoon.  [Besittoon.]  About 
30  miles  farther  east,  also  near  the  road,  there  are  exten- 
sive ruins,  among  which  those  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  are 
the  best  preserved.  They  occur  near  a  village  called 
Kengawar.  which  is  aboiit  30  miles  west-soulh*west  of  Ha- 
madan.    [Echatana.] 

3.  Luristan,  which  lies  between  the  Kerkhah  and  the 
Dizful,  an  allluent  of  the  Kuran,  is  entirely  occupied  by 
mountains  and  narrow  valleys,  except  some  plains  of  mo- 
derate extent  near  the  outer  ridges  of  the  mountain  region. 
These  plains  alone  are  under  cultivation,  the  remainder 
serving  only  as  pasture  ground  to  the  different  tribes  of 
Lurs  who  inhabit  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains  is  an 
extensive  tract,  70  or  80  miles  in  length,  in  which  no  human 
dwelling  is  met  with,  and  which  is  traversed  in  its  length 
by  the  road  leading  from  Dizful  in  the  province  of  Khuzis- 
tan  to  Khoiiam  abad.  There  is  no  town  in  this  province, 
except  Kliorramabad,  which  stands  in  a  fertile  and  tolera- 
bly extensive  plain  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tain desert.  The  town  contains  about  1000  houses,  and  is 
built  on  the  south-western  face  of  a  steep  rock,  on  which  a 
stron;:  fortress  and  palace  are  erected. 

4.  Khuzisian  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan  and  that  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Tigris 
which  belongs  to  Persia.  It  is  therefore  naturally  divided 
into  two  portions.  The  plain,  which  is  in  possession  of  some 
Arab  tribes,  contains  good  pasturage  in  the  northern  and 
western  districts,  and  here  the  wandering  Beduins  pitch 
their  tents.  Hut  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  it  is 
a  sandy  desert,  occasionally  intersected  by  extensive  mo- 
rasses, and  only  cultivated  in  some  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  where  rice  and  some  wheat  and  barley  are  raised. 
There  are  also  a  few  plantations  of  date-trees.  In  this  part 
of  the  plain  is  the  town  of  Dorak,  or  more  properly  Felahi,  on 
the  banks  of  two  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Jerabi:  it  is  a 
lar;,^c  place,  t  he  walls  of  which  are  two  miles  in  circumference ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  houses  are  few,  as  the  majority 
of  the  people  live  in  the  suburbs  under  the  shade  of  the 
date- trees.  This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
of  Arabian  cloaks,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Persia  and  Arabia.  Endian.  which  is  situated  near  the  most 
southern  extremity  of  the  province,  on  both  banks  of  the 
Tab,  has  some  trade  with  Basra,  or  Bassora,  and  from  4000 
to  5000  inhabitants. 

The  mountainous  part  of  the  country  contains  several 
plains  and  valleys  of  great  extent,  which  are  fertile,  but 
only  partially  cultivated,  among  which  the  valley  of  Ram 
Hormuz,  which  is  40  miles  long  and  from  six  to  eight  miles 
wide,  is  distinguished  by  its  soil  and  picturesque  beauty. 
Between  the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountains  and  the  level 
plain  runs  a  hilly  tract  several  miles  wide,  which  contains 
a  large  portion  of  cultivable  land,  though  at  present  only 
the  borders  of  the  rivers  are  under  cultivation.  It  is  how- 
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ever  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  province.  The  high 
mountain-ranges  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  province 
are  in  possession  of  Lurish  tribes,  which  have  almost  entirely 
settled  in  villages,  and  cultivate  the  ground.  Tobacco  is 
extensively  grown  and  exported.  The  present  capital  of  the 
province  is  Dizful,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  con- 
siderable place,  with  20,000  inhabitanU.  and  a  fine  bridge 
over  the  river.  About  10  miles  south-west  of  this  town  are 
immense  heaps  of  ruins,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kerkhah, 
which  mark  the  site  of  Susa.     [Susa.] 

The  second  town  of  the  province,  and  formerly  the  capital, 
is  Shuster,  which  stands  not  far  from  the  high  mountain- 
ranges  on  the  river  Kuran.  The  houses  are  good,  being 
principally  built  of  stone,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  woollen 
stuffs,  which  are  exported  to  Bassora  in  return  for  the  Indian 
commodities  brought  from  thence.  It  has  lately  suffered 
much  from  the  plague ;  but  the  population  still  amounts  to 
15,000.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  extensive  hy- 
draulic works.  The  mountains  east  of  Shuster  are  traversed 
by  roads  leading  to  Irak  Ajemi  and  Farsislan;  and  though 
they  are  now  little  frequented,  the  extensive  ruins  which 
exist  in  the  valleys  and  plains  along  these  lines  of  road  show 
that  large  towns  were  once  situated  on  them.  They  have 
not  however  been  visited  by  Europeans,  being  situated  in 
a  country  which  offers  few  attractions,  and  is  in  possession 
of  tribes  which  pay  little  obedience  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
According  to  the  information  which  Major  Rawlinson  has 
collected  from  the  natives,  there  are  extensive  ruins  in  the 
plain  of  Mai  Amir  and  others  near  Gilgird.  He  thinks  that 
those  in  the  plain  are  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Eidij,  and 
that  the  others  belong  to  the  Susan  of  the  Scriptures.  There 
are  also  sculptures  near  Gilgird,  which  are  like  those  of  Be- 
sittoon. These  ruins  are  the  most  northern  of  the  numer- 
ous remains  of  anlient  magnificent  buildings  which  are  dis« 
persed  over  the  mountain  region  of  Farsistan  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Darabgberd  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Ker- 
man,  and  which  evidently  show  that  this  part  of  Persia  was 
once  the  seat  of  a  rich  and  powerful  monarchy. 

5.  Farsistan,  or  Fars,  the  antient  Persis,  comprehends 
nearly  one-half  of  the  Dushtistan,  a  low,  hot,  sandy  strip 
which  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  mountain-region  of  Farsistan  and 
Kerman,  and  the  hilly  plain  which  extends  north-eastward 
to  the  lake  of  Bakhtegan  and  the  Great  Desert.     The 
mountain-ranges,  which  m  this  part  separate  the  table-land 
of  Iran  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  hardly  more  than  30  or 
40  miles  wide,  but  exceedingly  steep  towards  the  sea.   They 
consist  of  three  or  four  rocky  ridges,  which  can  only  be 
crossed  by  narrow  roads  over  rugged  mountain-passes.    The 
most  frequented  road  leads  from  the  harbour  of  Bushire  to 
the  towns  of  Kazerun  and  Shiras.    It  passes  to  Kazerun 
over  four  ridges  through  the    kotuls  (mountain-passes), 
Mulloo,  Khescuht.  Komaredge,  and  Tag-i-Turkan.   Between 
Kazerun  and  Shiras  the  kotuls  D6khter  and  Pirazun  are 
to  be  traversed ;    for  though   Kazerun  is  situated  on  the 
table-land,  there  are  several  ridges  on  it  which  rise  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  especially  in  the  northern  districts. 
The  less  mountainous  portion  of  the  table-land,  which  lies 
farther  south,  contains  several  salt  lakes.    Though  there  are 
many  well-cultivated  districts  in  this  province,  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  nearly  desert,  especially  towards  the  north.  The 
southern  part  of  the  coast,  east  of  Ras  (Cape)  Berdistan,  is 
occupied  by  Arabs,  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
iman  of  Muscat;  and  in  the  northern  districts  there  are 
some  tribes  of  Kurds.    In  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is 
subject  to  the  iman  are  the  town  and  harbour  of  Con- 
goon,  near  Cape  Berdistan.    The  town  is  stated  to  have 
6000  inhabitants,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Bassora, 
Muscat,  and  the  different  towns  on  the  Persian  and  Arabiaii 
coasts.    Near  it  is  an  excellent  roadstead,  where  a  firigate 
may  lie  at  anchor  in  safety.  The  principal  commercial  place 
is  Bushire,  or  Aboushehr.    [Aboushehr.]    The  principal 
towns  in  the  interior,  from  west  to  east,  are  Behaban,  ka- 
zerun, Shiras,  Firoze-abad,  and  Darabgberd.  Behaban,  near 
the  boundary-line  of  Khuzistan,  is  situated  on  a  very  moun- 
tainous tract,  but  in  an  extensive  and   highly-cultivated 
plain :  it  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
nearly  10,000  inhabitants.    The  mountains  between  this 
place  and  Shiras  are  nearly  uninhabited.     Kazerun,  in  a 
valley  30  miles  long  and  seven  or  eight  wide,  was  once  a 
considerable  place,  but  has  been  depopulated  by  civil  wars, 
la  1809  it  contained  3000  or  4000  inhabiUnU.     Shiras^ 
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the  capital  of  the  provinco.  and  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Perisia,  stands  in  a  feiiile  plain,  surrounded 
by  exlen^ivc  >!ard*.M»s.  It  is  six  n»i!es  in  circumference,  but 
a  great  part  of  ibo  aiea  is  coveriil  with  ruius.  The  houses 
are  generally  small,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  filthy.  None 
of  the  edifices  are  remarkable  for  antiquity  or  beauty,  except 
the  great  Bazar,  or  Bazar-i-Wukell,  which  is  a  magnificent 
arcade  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  perhaps  forty  feet  wide. 
It  is  constructed  of  yellow  burnt  brick  and  arched  at  the 
top,  with  numerous  bkjlights,  which,  with  the  doors  and 
windows,  al\\ays  admit  suflicient  liglit  nnd  air,  whilst  the 
sun  and  rain  are  completely  excluded.  It  affords  accommo- 
dation to  several  hundred  shopkeepers.  This  town  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  Yezd,  Ispahan,  and  Bushire. 
Through  Bushire  it  receives  goods  brought  from  India  and 
Europe,  which  it  exports  to  Yezd  and  Ispahan,  receiving  in 
return  the  manufactures  of  those  two  cities.  The  popula- 
tion is  variously  stated  at  40,000  and  00,000.  This  place  con- 
tains several  manufactures  of  cotton,  glass,  iron,  and  gun- 
powder. The  swords  are  made  of  steel  brought  from  India. 
iVom  the  town  of  Lahore,  and  much  prized,  though  less  so 
than  those  of  Khonisan  and  Kerman.  The  glass-houses  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  manufactures  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Persia.  The  wine,  made  by  the  Armenians  who 
are  settled  in  this  town,  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  any  in 
Asia.  Shiras  is  also  famous  for  its  roses  and  the  rose  oil 
which  is  obtained  from  them.  Near  the  city  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Persian  poets  Sadi  and  Ilafiz.  Firozeabad,  a  town  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  plain,  contains  about  4000  or  0000  inhabit- 
ants. Darabglierd,  a  town  containing  from  15,000  to  20,000 
inhabitants,  is  surrounded  with  groves  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  the  juice  of  their  fruit  constitutes  a  considerable 
article  of  export  to  other  parts  of  Persia.  The  tobacco  cul- 
tivated here  and  at  several  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  the  best  in  Persia,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  sent 
to  distant  places.  North  of  this  place  is  the  pass  of  Ursin- 
ian,  which  leads  to  Robat  in  Kerman,  and  runs  for  two  mdes 
between  perpendicular  mountains. 

In  no  part  of  Persia  is  the  number  of  ruins  so  great  as  in 
Farsistan.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Persepolis 
[Pkrskpolis],  which  are  situated  north-east  of  Shiras,  at  a 
small  place  called  Istekhar  or  IstaUhr.  The  ruins  of  the  an- 
tieut  town  of  Shapur  are  situated  north-west  of  Kazerun, 
where  they  cover  an  area  six  miles  in  circumference,  amidst 
rocks  and  precipices,  many  of  which  are  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures similar  to  those  near  Persepolis.  A  statue  from  16  to  10 
feet  Ui^K  now  mutilated,  is  found  in  an  immense  cavern  at 
Shapur.  At  Mourghab,  49  miles  north-north-east  of  Istakhr, 
are  other  exten»ive  ruins,  resembling  those  of  Persepolis, 
anion;;  which  a  building,  called  by  the  natives  Musjed-i- 
Madre  Solyman,  is  remarkable.  It  is  considered  by  some 
persons  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  [Pas.vkgad.k.] 
Near  the  great  ruins  of  Perse|volis  are  the  Naksh-i-Roostan 
and  lheNak>h-i-Rejib,  both  of  which  are  considered  to  be 
the  tombs  of  kings  of  the  Sassanian  d\  nasty.  Very  extensive 
ruins  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Firoze-abad.  They 
occupy  a  largu  >pace  in  the  plain,  about  17  miles  in  length 
and  half  that  distance  in  width,  but  have  nut  been  examined 
by  Kunipean  travellers.  Other  ruins  of  some  extent  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darabgherd,  and  in  several  other 

plaroii. 

6.  Laristan  occupies  the  country  between  Cape  Berdistan 
and  the  island  of  Kishm,  and  consists  of  the  Uushtistan, 
or  the  low  ttact  along  the  sea,  and  a  hilly  country,  llie  lo\y 
coaAt  is  in  possession  of  the  Arabs  who  are  sulject  to  the 
imaii  of  Muscat.  The  hilly  country,  which  is  alH)ut  lUO 
miles  in  width,  is  sterile  alonu;  the  low  plain,  but  ^eenn 
to  contain  a  threat  numl>er  of  fine  vallevs,  Mhich  produce 
dates  and  other  fruits,  and  also  urdiiu  liut  a.<i  this  country 
has  seldom  been  visited  by  European  travellers,  we  aie 
\*ory  imperfectly  aa)uaintcd  wiih  its  capabilities.  Tliere 
are  several  small  harbours  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  capi- 
tal, I«ar,  is  at  the  tout  of  a  range  of  hills,  iii  an  extensive 
plain,  which  is  covered  with  pulm-trees.  It  contains  about 
I'i.UOO  inhabitants. and  iscelebiated  tor  the  nianulacture  of 
swords,  mu*ket!s  and  cotton  cloih.  Ttie  bazar  is  the  noblest 
structure  of  that  kind  in  Persia.  It  inbuilt  in  the  same 
manner  as  th.it  of  Shiras.  bui  on  a  much  grander  >calc.  the 
archer  being  more  lofty,  the  breadih  and  Uti^ih  gieatci.  ami 
the  work  inexery  way  superior.  The  hou<«'-.s  are  coiiinKMlioiis. 
The  onlv  water  used  is  from  large  cisterns  in  winch  il  is 
collected  during  the  wet  season.  Tarun,  ca:>t- north- east  of 
lar*  it  ts  largo  and  populous  as  Lar,  but  meanly  built  *    it 


and  Shiras. 

7.  Keiman  occupies  the  south-tastem  |iart  of  Pef%a^ 
extending  alon;;  the  Persian  Gulf  from  C«p«Jaik  toap^ 
opposite  the  island  of  Kishm,  and  thence  noribvanl  tj  :U 
borders  of  the  desert,  of  which  the  adjacent  soulbere  pwi  a 
considered  as  included  in  this  pruvinoe.  atid  called  lu 
desert  of  Kerman.  The  desert  is  sandy  and  imprcfnuc^ 
with  salt,  and  here  and  there  interMcled  by  kbort  rjtiy 
ridges.  The  remainder  of  the  province,  vhirh  estcodi  im 
than  200  miles  from  south  to  north,  but  less  from  was  -^ 
east,  is  nearly  unknown,  except  the  tract  alonz  tbc  ihsr« 
of  the  gulf,  and  another  tract  in  the  interior,  between  t»' 
and  30^  N.  lat.  That  part  of  the  coast  cast  of  67*  E.  Un|« 
which  lies  along  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  gull  •  Q- 
tremely  mountainous,  and  the  rocks  oume  close  ap  to:U 
sea,  where  they  form  a  lofty  coast  The  short  ^«vi  ^ 
these  mountains  are  well  watered,  afford  pastura^  all  lie 
year  round,  and  contain  fine  plantations  of  date  smI  o:Uf 
fruit  trees.  Tliis  is  particularly  the  case  where  tbc  cuiK 
runs  south  add  north  between  the  small  Iowa  of  SmH 
and  the  larce  town  of  Miniib  or  Min4v.  Betecea  ihtm 
two  places  tne  mountains  retire  from  the  sborei^  and  that  i 
plain  is  formed  which  is  veiy  fertile;  it  is  Icfned  b%  t^ 
natives  the  Paradise  of  Persia.  It  abounds  uttfmy'kM 
of  fruit.  The  mountains  then  run  northwanl  aw!  Crm  ai 
it  were  a  large  gulf,  retiring  more  than  M  adcs  from  the 
sea,  and  then  returninij  to  it  to  the  north  of  Buaiv  AbMsi. 
or  Gombroon.  The  plain  thus  formed  rather  memblti  vm 
sandy  tract  called  Gurmsir  than  the  country  tanoonduw 
Minab,  being  sterile  and  producing  nothins  cioept  da^e^ 
That  (Kirtion  of  the  Gurmsir  which  is  within  ilcnaan  is  Si.^ 
ject  to  the  iman  of  Muscat,  who  however  pays  a  ctttMM 
annual  sum  to  the  king  of  Persia.  That  portioo  of  ui 
interior  of  Kerman  which  has  been  %'isilsd  bj  Earopos 
travellers  comprehends  the  Nurmanshir,  a  dislnci  shist  n 
miles  in  length,  and  from  >20  to  30  miles  wide,  in  vhicfc  s.f 
several  small  towns,  surrounded  bjr  large  orehaids  aad cs* 
tensive  cultivated  grounds,  and  comparatively  snail  ticrii 
tracts.  Two  mountain-ranges  enclose  this  wlnct  oa  tk 
south  and  north.  The  southern  range  is  of  eooailaabis 
elevation,  and  covered  with  snow  during  the  gnMerpirtof 
the  year.  Detween  the  Nurmanshir  and  the  tevo  of 
Kerman  is  a  desert,  with  a  few  oases  of  modenle  ei*.cal; 
and  about  the  town  itself  there  is  a  large  tract  of  %cfy  faih 
country.  We^t  of  the  town,  to  the  very  boundary  of  Fv* 
sistan,  there  are  numerous  rocky  riches,  with  diftciik 
pa^ses,  and  several  large  villages,  with  a  good  deal  ef  caX- 
vation  round  them.  The  town  of  Kerman,  whkh  vai^ 
stroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Persia  in  1794,  aiill  cootsjus 
population  of  'J0,000  souls,  of  whom  a  small  ponaoo  sii 
Guebres:  there  are  also  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Hiad^ 
The  trade  is  still  considerable,  and  it  is  celebrated  fern 
manufactures  of  shaw Is,  matchlocks,  and  caq-ets^  whicsi  «i 
chiclly  exported  to  Khorasan  and  the  northern  pronM; 
and  in  return  for  which  are  received  drug*,  skin*  it^m 
Bokhara),  furs  »ilk,  steel,  and  copper.  ThMamdcka 
well  as  pistachio- nuts,  carpets,  roae-buds»  and  buLaia.  w 
sent  to  India,  ftom  whence  spiocs.  cotton  manutKiaiai 
broadcloth,  china  and  glass  wares,  hardware,  ind^  la. 
lead,  and  iron  are  received.  The  bazar,  which  u  ttim- 
sive  and  well  budt,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  artieloff 
every  description ;  and  there  are  nine  large  caraniMraa 
within  the  walls,  an  I  a  number  of  inferior  ones  boiheukA 
and  without.  In  the  unknown  country  between  KoiHa 
and  the  harbour  of  Gombroon,  and  on  the  read  cjbbki- 
iiig  thei^e  two  towns,  there  is  said  to  be  a  large  pbn 
calle<l  Sultaiiabad.  [Gombroon.]  Of  Uinab  lioih;^  a 
slated  but  that  it  is  a  large  place  with  very  comajdaa 

b0UM2S. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Gombroon,  and  about  dadetfrv 
it,  is  the  island  of  Kishm.  the  largest  in  the  Posiaa  CtH 
It  is  ()0  miles  lung,  but  the  widest  part  does  not  iirssi 
i'2  miles.  It  is  ^eparated  from  the  mainland  bt  a  name 
channel,  which  is  very  intricate,  but  navigable  for  ihc  laifai 
ships.  It  is  stated  that  Kishm  once  ouniained  upwai^if 
Jt>o  villai;es  and  towns,  but  they  have  been  reduced  lahjJ 
that  number.  The  inhabitants  live  by  (Uhing  and  9ffnt 
tore  :  ami  li.e  i>land  produces  dates,  wheat,  and  ■nrcirn 
with  a  few  glape^  manj^ocs,  and  waier-melooSb  AcftMt 
two  ti>wii>« ;  Ki^lim.  ai  the  southern  exiiemuy.  with  Siei 
hal)itaiit:s  and  Lai't,  on  tlie  northern  sideL  *At  ~ 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  tba 
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pany  had  an  establisliment  some  years  ago.     Not  far  from 
Ki>hm  is  Ilonnuz.     [Ormus.] 

H.  Khomsan,  or  Khorassan,  extends  over  a  large  part  of 
tlie  Oivat  IX^sert,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mountain- 
ous n-^ion  winch  hes  north  of  it.  According  to  the  Persian 
jjcoiirapiuMs  it  once  comprehended  the  whole  of  northern 
IVrsia  an  tar  as  ilie  ncij^hbourhood  of  the  Indus,  and  con- 
se<]utMiily  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  now  subject  to 
the  knvr  of  Afghanistan.  At  present  however  its  eastern 
boundary  lies  near  02°  FMong.,  and  even  the  town  of  Plerat 
is  subject  to  the  Afghans,  who  however  acknowledge  that 
it  belcm^s  to  Persia,  and  annually  send  a  present  to  Teheran, 
as  a  si«:u  of  Ibis  acknowledgment.  In  that  portion  of  the 
desert  wbich  lies  between  Herat  and  Yezd,  numerous  oases 
occur  ;  most  of  them  are  small,  but  some  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  contain  large  towns.  Among  these  towns  are 
(lunababad  with  30,UU0  inhabitants,  Mushrcwgali  with 
20,0u0  inhabitants,  and  Tubbus  with  a  still  larger  popula- 
tion. Our  information  respecting  these  places  has  indeed  only 
been  obtained  from  natives,  whose  statements  have  usually 
been  found  to  be  very  incorrect  and  exaggerated.  But  the 
wi'le  valleys  which  lie  between  the  desert  and  the  decli- 
viiH's  tbat  form  the  descent  from  the  table-land  of  Iran 
to  the  low  sandy  plains  of  Turan,  must  possess  a  consider- 
able degree  of  fertility,  as  tbere  are  several  large  towns  here, 
and  the  villa«i^cs  are  numerous  and  populous,  in  spite  of  the 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Turkomans  and  Kurds.  The  latter 
were  srltled  in  a  wide  and  very  fertile  valley  which  extends 
from  tbc  town  of  Mushed  in  a  north-western  direction  for 
more  than  100  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  coun- 
try a^'ainst  the  invasion  of  the  Turkomans,  hut  they  fre- 
quently themselves  lay  waste  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
Khorasan.  The  most  miportani  town  is  Herat,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  estimated  at  45,000  by  Conolly  ,  it  had  been 
formerly  stated  at  100,000.  It  is  built  in  a  plain,  which  is 
16  miles  wide,  30  miles  long,  well  watered,  and  covered  with 
orchards,  vineyards,  fields,  and  villages.  The  city  occupies 
an  area  of  four  square  miles,  and  is  encircled  with  a  loftv 
wall  and  wet  ditch.  It  forms  a  square,  and  has  agate  in  eacn 
side,  and  two  in  that  which  fronts  the  north.  From  each  of 
the  four  principal  gates  a  spacious  bazar  leads  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town,  where  they  terminate  in  a  small  square, 
which,  like  the  bazars,  is  arched  at  the  top.  The  town 
cuniains  l.Mio  shops,  17  caravanserais,  20  public  baths, 
m;iny  public  rc>ervoii*s  for  water,  and  a  great  number  of 
mosques.  The  manufactures  are  numerous,  and  supply 
ca:j)ets  of  wool  and  silk,  and  sword-blades,  both  which 
ariich's  are  noted  all  over  Persia.  The  commerce  is  very 
consub'rable.  as  the  place  is  situated  on  the  only  great  tho- 
rou«4hf'are  which  Icarls  from  India  to  the  western  countries 
of  Asia.  The  vicinity  supplie**  some  articles  of  commerce. 
l>ry  fruits  and  hordes  are  sent  to  India,  and  to  the  western 
countries  assafojtida,  sa!!Von,  pistachio-nuts,  mastic,  manna, 
a  nmn  called  hrzund,  a  yellow  dye  called  ispt'rucftt  and 
carroway  seeds.  From  India,  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Bokhara, 
shawls,  indigo,  su<:ar.  chintz,  muslin,  leather,  and  skins  are 
imported,  most  of  which  aie  re  exported  ta  Mushed,  Yezd, 
Kerman,  and  Ispahan  ;  and  from  these  latter  places  there 
are  received  m  return,  dollars,  tea,  china-ware,  broadcloth, 
copper,  pei)|)er,  and  sugar-candy;  dates  and  shawls  are  im- 
ported fiom  Kerman.  The  shortest  road  from  Herat  to 
leheran  runsalon*;  the  northern  border  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  on  it  there  are  two  places  of  importance,  Toorbut 
(•20.(H)0  inhabitants)  and  Toorshish,  but  this  road  is  not 
much  used.  The  most  frequented  road  runs  from  Herat  in 
a  north- west  direction  to  Mushed,  and  thence  westward 
through  Nisbapoor  and  Sebsewar  to  Shahrood  and  Bostan. 
Mushed  or  Meshed  occupies  a  larger  space  than  Herat,  but 
many  of  the  houses  are  uninhabited  and  in  ruins.  The 
popvilation  amounts  to  45,000,  which  however  is  often 
doubled  by  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  visit  the  shrine  of 
I  man  Rez  i.  A  very  wide  avenue  leads  from  the  eastern  to 
tlie  western  walls  of  the  town,  and  is  only  interrupted  by 
the  sahn  or  shiiue  of  Iman  Reza.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a 
canal,  and  on  both  sides  well  furnished  shops.  The  mauso- 
leum 1^  a  magnificent  building  of  great  extent,  and  kept  in 
^rood  condition.  A  silver  gate,  the  gift  of  Shah  Nadir,  opens 
in  o  the  chief  apartment,  which  rises  into  a  noble  dome  and 
branches  out  into  the  form  of  a  cross.  Neither  Jew  nor 
Christian  is  permitted  to  enter  this  building.  The  city  has 
many  mosque^i  and  sixteen  metlresset  or  colleges.  There 
are  also  some  manufactures;  the  most  famous  are  those  of  j 
steel,  especially  sword-blades.    The  silk  manufactures  also 


arc  of  some  importance;  good  velvet  and  some  simple  stuffs 
are  made.  A  great  number  of  persons  are  occupied  with 
making  jewellery,  especially  polishing  and  setting  of  tur- 
ouoiscs  mr  the  pilgrims,  who  buy  an  immense  number  of 
them.  Several  utensils,  as  cups,  plates,  dishes,  &c.,  are 
made  from  talc,  and  exported.  Mushed  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Candahar,  Yezd,  Shi- 
ras,  Ispahan,  and  Herat.  The  town  of  Nisbapoor,  which 
was  once  a  very  large  place,  now  contains  only  8000  souls. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  famous  turquoise  mines,  which 
are  about  40  miles  from  the  town  towards  the  north-west. 
Sebsewar  contains  about  4000,  Sharood  5000,  and  Bostan 
4000  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  towns 
cotton  is  crown  to  a  great  amount. 

The  wide  and  fertile  valley  which  runs  from  Mushed  north- 
west, and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Kurds,  contains  some 
places  of  note.  The  largest  is  the  towii  of  Kaboochan,  which 
contains  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  five  chiefs  of  the  Kurds.  It  has 
some  commerce  in  wool,  woollen  stuffs,  tallow,  butter,  and 
sheep-skins.  Some  distance  east  of  the  town  is  the  cele* 
brated  fortress  of  Kelat  Nadiree  (the  fortress  of  Nadir), 
which,  according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Fraser  from 
the  natives,  is  in  a  valley  from  50  to  60  miles  long  by  12  or 
15  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  mountains  so  steep  that  a  little 
assistance  from  art  has  rendered  them  quite  impassable,  the 
rocks  being  scarped  into  the  form  of  a  gigantic  wall.  A 
small  river  runs  through  this  valley,  and  the  only  points 
of  access  occur  where  the  stream  leaves  it ;  and  even  these 
are  fortified  by  towers  and  walls,  which  are  considered  im- 
pregnable. The  valley  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains  2000 
families  in  twenty  or  thirty  villages. 

9.  Irak  Ajemi.  the  largest  of  the  provinces  of  Persisi 
comprehends  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Great  Desert  and 
the  countries  which  enclose  its  north-western  extremity  on 
the  west  and  north,  and  which  in  their  different  parts  dis- 
play a  great  variety  of  natural  features.  South  of  Ispahan 
(32°  30'  N.lat.),  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  terminate  aln 
ruptly  towards  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  the  country  which 
lies  between  them  and  the  desert,  a  space  of  more  than  100 
miles,  consists  of  long  and  wide  valleys  running  west  and 
east  and  terminating  in  the  desert.  Little  water  is  found  in 
them,  except  aAer  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  only  a  smalt 
part  of  them  is  cultivated,  though  the  soil  seems  rather 
fertile.  North  of  Ispahan,  as  far  as  36°  N.  lat.,  the  Kurdistan 
mountains  do  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  between  them 
and  the  plain  there  is  a  mountainous  district,  containing 
wide,  fertile,  and  well  watered  valleys.  East  of  this  district 
extends  a  plain,  about  40  or  50  miles  wide,  traversed  by 
several  broad  and  low  ridges,  and  terminating  on  the  border 
of  the  desert.  It  contains  only  a  few  cultivated  tracts.  Tliat 
portion  of  Irak  Ajemi  which  lies  north  of  35°  N.lat.  belongs 
to  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan :  its  surface  stretches  out  in 
a  plain  consisting  of  gradual  ascents  and  descents,  and  fur- 
rowefl  by  deep  valleys  in  which  the  rivers  flow.  Though 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  province  is  destitute  of  frees,  it  has 
excellent  pasturage  and  many  well  cultivated  tracts.  The 
surface  is  considerably  higher  than  the  plain  farther  east, 
and  therefore  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  in  summer.  The 
range  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  with  its  well  watered  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  its  high  summits,  is  included  in  Irak 
Ajemi,  as  well  as  the  hilly  country  which  skirts  its  southern 
base,  and  which  is  generally  well  cultivated,  being  irrigated 
bv  the  rivers  that  descend  from  tfie  southern  declivity  of  the 
Elburz  mountains. 

That  part  of  the  desert  which  is  included  in  Irek  Ajemi 
contains  an  oasis  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  the  town 
of  Yezd  is  situated.  The  oasis  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  nearly 
enclosed  by  mountains.  But  though  it  is  sparingly  watered, 
it  produces  much  silk  and  fruit:  the  wheat  that  is  raised  ii 
only  sufRcient  for  forty  days'  consumption,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  are  imported  from  Ispahan.  On  the  north* 
east,  and  south,  the  Great  Desert  spreads  out  to  a  great 
extent ;  but  on  the  west,  a  series  of  small  oases  connect  tbat 
of  Yezd  with  the  more  fertile  districts  east  of  Ispahan.  The 
town  of  Yezd  is  very  large,  containing  about  8000  houses 
and  50,000  inhabitants,  among  which  3000  or  4000  families 
are  Guebres,  or  flre-worshippei*s.  These  industrious  peopW 
likewise  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  tne  vil- 
lages of  the  oasis.  ie2d  is  remarkable  as  a  commercial  woA 
manufacturing  town.  Its  commercial  importance  arises 
from  the  caravan  routes,  which  here  cross  one  anothetw 
Two  of  these  routes  come  flrom  H^tal  and  Mushed ;  twQ 
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from  the  west,  from  Ispahan  and  Shiras ;  and  ono  from  the 
south,  from  Kerman.  Thus  this  town  is  the  enlrepOt  of 
the  commerce  hetwccn  India,  Turkistan,  and  the  western 
countries  of  Asia.  Its  silk  manufactures  are  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  other  towns,  and  a  {;reat  variety  of  tilk 
ituflfs  are  manufactured.  Though  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silk  is  grown  in  the  oasis,  still  much  is  imported  from 
Ghilan.  Cotton  it  also  manufuctmcd  to  some  extent,  as 
well  as  carpets  and  felts;  and  much  sugtr-candy  is  made 
and  exported.  The  summers  are  very  hot,  but  the  winters 
are  cold.  A  good  deal  of  snow  falls,  but  it  does  not  lie  long 
on  the  ground. 

Ispahan,  or,  more  correctly,  Isfahan,  is  still  perhaps  the 
most  populous  town  in  Persia,  though  much  less  so  thuu  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Chanlm,  when  it  was  the  residence  of 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  and  was  stated  to  contain  between 
600,000  and  1,000,000  inhabitants.     At  present  the  popula- 
tion is  said  to  amount  to  between  100,000  and  200.000.     It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zeindcrud,  which  during  the 
heats  of  summer  has  little  water,  but  in  the  spring  months  is 
equal  to  the  Seine  ai  Paris  in  winter.    The  mud  walls  are 
24  miles  in  circuit.    The  streets  are  crooked,  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  unpaved,  like  those  of  most  Persian  towns.     Is- 
pahan contains  a  great  number  of  magniflcent  palaces,  large 
private  buildings  spacious  caravanserais,   and   handsome 
bazars,  most  of  which  however  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 
On  the  southern  side  three  nobly-constructed  bridges  cross 
the  river;  and  near  them,  within  the  town,  is  a  number  of 
shady  avenues  of  trees,  which  render  that  part  of  the  city 
a  very  paradise,  and  lead  to  the  great  bazar  of  Shah  Abbas. 
This  extensive  building  is  vaulted  above  to  exclude  the  heat, 
but  it  admits  air  and  l»ght :  it  is  now  nearly  abandoned. 
In  a  still   worse  condition  is  the  Maidan  Shat,  or  Great 
Square,  which  is  700  yards  long  and  200  wide,  and  enclosed 
by  a  double  ranc^e  of  arched  recesses.     The  houses  in   its 
vicinity  are  no  longer  inhabited,  the  very  doors  are  built 
up,  and  a  blank  row  of  archways  occupies  the  place  where 
the  most  briUiiint  shops  formerly  displayed   their  wares. 
The  other  bazars  are  still  partly  crowde:!,  but  most  of  the 
numerous  caravanserais  have  been  converted  to  other  and 
meaner  purposes.    The  most  sumptuous  of  the  palaces  is 
the  Chehel   Siitoon,  with  its  hall  of  columns  inlaid  with 
mirrors  so  as  to  resemble  pillars  of  glass.     This  building  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  garden,  divided,  according  to  the 
Persian  fashion,  into  compartments  by  walks  and  canals 
bordered  with  poplars  and  stately  chinurs.    There  are  also 
many  other  palaces,  each  with  its  own  garden.     Many  of 
the  mosques  and  medresses  are  in  ruins ;  but  a  few  of  them 
are  still  in  good  preservation,  especially  the  mcdress  built 
by  the  mother  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  ^tes  of  which  are  covered 
with  wrought  silver.    Near  the  town  is  the  suburb  of  Julfa, 
which  is  inhabited  by  Armenians,  and  contains  a  population 
of  12,500.    The  commerce  of  Ispahan  with  India,  Hokhara, 
Shiras,  Kerman,  Bagdud,  and  Teheran  is  very  great.     The 
manufactures  are  various  and  numerous:    in  that  of  gold 
brocade  it  has  attained  unrivalled  excellence. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  Ispahan  to  Teheran  con- 
tains the  towns  of  Kashan  and  Koom.  Kashan  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Persia:  it  owes  its  prosperity 
to  its  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  bi*ocades,  car- 
pets, and  especially  cop|)er  wares.  It  is  as  larpe  as  Shiras, 
but  better  peopled.  Koom,  which  lies  farther  north,  a  large 
place,  but  almost  entirely  in  ruins,  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  manulactures  of  silk:  at  present  it  is  only  noted  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Anionic  the  shrines  of  this  sacred 
place,  that  of  ratima,  the  sifter  of  Ali  Reza,  the  eighth 
iroan,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Her  tomb  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  h>fiy  mosque,  adorned  with  mosaic  work  in  coloured  tiles, 
and  nttc<l  un  with  rich  carpets,  llie  dome  is  covered  with 
gilt  tiles.  There  are  some  medresses,  or  colleges.  In  the 
mountainous  country  west  of  these  towns  are  Khonsar  and 
Ilamodan.  Khonsar  is  built  in  a  long  narrow  valley,  be- 
tween steep  a!id  barren  mountains,  and  is  six  miles  in 
length,  though  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 
It  consists  of  isolated  houses  surrounded  by  extensive  or- 
cbarrls  and  contains  2300  families.  Hamadan  is  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  antient  town  of  Ecbatana.  [Kcbatana.] 
North  of  Hamadan,  on  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan.  lies  the 
town  of  Zenjan.  a  populous  and  thriving  place,  which  de- 
rives its  imi>ortance  from  being  situated  where  the  roads 
Irom  Hamadan  and  Teheran  to  Tabriz  meet  West  of  this 
town,  near  the  boundary-line  of  the  province  of  Azerbijan, 
and  rather  within  tha  last-mentioDed  aouutry,  are  extensive 


ruins,  called  Takht-i-Soleiman,  which  IC^ior  RavllmM 
supposes  to  be  those  of  the  antient  town  of  Ecbauaai/ 
Atropalene,  or  the  Ecbatana  of  D^ooea.  Suuib-casi  x.f 
Zenjan,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  Sultaaijih.  i 
town  quite  in  ruins,  in  which  the  reigning  royal  fiimlt  hu 
built  a  palace,  to  which  they  retire  when  the  heal  iu  Ic- 
heran  becomea  oppressive.  East  of  Zenjan  is  ibe  fkaobs 
pass  of  Rudbar,  where  the  river  Seftd-rud  forces  ut  «ir 
lietwcen  the  mountains  of  the  Elburs  and  Macaula  ra&£n 
to  the  plain  of  Ghilan.  It  is  more  than  30  niilr«  lufif,  m. 
the  river  dashes  down  between  the  rorka  with  inrrcdibut 
velocity.  On  the  road  from  Zenjan  to  Tebenn  la  Kai\2« 
or  Casbin,  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  commcrrial  tovos  J 
Persia,  the  population  of  which  ia  diflerenllj  tiatri  a; 
20,000  and  60,000.  It  carries  on  a  considcrmble  cuBHem 
with  Tabriz  and  Resht  in  Ghilan,  and  haa  maDolactURa  of 
silk,  carpets,  and  aword-bladea. 

Teheran,  or  Tehran,  the  present  capital  of  P^nia  aad 
seat  of  government,  is  situated  on  a  plain  aboat  eight  a  W« 
from  the  base  of  the  Elburi  ranse,  in  a  counir}  vukr^t 
trees,  and  only  covered  with  veraure  during  the  sfMrf. 
The  town  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference^  lumNiDdcu 
by  a  strong  and  high  mud  wall  Hanked  by  numcnMH  lomcn 
and  a  dry  ditch.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  cruokad;  lU 
houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricka,  and  are  BcaB.vii^  ih^ 
exception  of  a  few  palaces.  The  only  building  of  eunse- 
quence  is  the  citadel,  which  contains  the  palaeacif  Ihesoxc- 
reign  and  his  officers ;  but  these  buildings  are  mech  aUtnor 
in  magniflcence  and  bcautv  to  the  palaces  of  Ispahan.  Tbt 
population,  which  is  rapidly  increaaing.  variaa  aceardiag  tu 
the  seasons.  In  winter  and  spring  it  nav  amount  to  10a>M: 
but  when  the  king  goes  to  Sullaniyafi.  it  is  dimuishcd  hf 
one-third  of  that  number.  In  the  neiehbourbood  art  im 
royal  country-houses  called  Takht-i-Kujeriah  and  K«a^ 
ristan,  and  the  ruins  of  Rai,  the  Rliaga  of  the  aniMat^'asA 
once  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.  The  rams  eoosat 
of  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish,  strewed  with  broken  bncii 
and  Crocker)'.  On  these  ruins  is  built  the  Tillage  of  Sfcsa 
Abdul  Aazeem,  which  contains  about  500  mud  hula.  AbuU 
70  miles  east  of  Teheran,  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  iha 
Elburz  range,  is  the  fortress  of  Firui-kuh.  which  is  thaogii 
impregnable  and  of  great  importance,  as  it  iiiiamaiih  The 
principal  and  most  accessible  of  the  mountain-paaKsekKb 
lead  over  the  range  to  the  pUin  of  Maaandcraa.  Oa  ike 
caravan  route  which  leads  fr6m  Teheran  to  Muabed  ait  iht 
towns  of  Semnoon,  with  from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants^  sal 
Damghan,  with  2000  inhabitants. 

10.  Ghilan  comprehends  the  western  pottioa  of  tba  be 
plain  which  surrounds  the  southern  shores  of  the  riifm 
Sea.  It  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  more  snlisri  is 
inundations  and  continual  rains  than  l<g*f  t^ji^yy  ■hn^ 
lies  farther  east.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  Tear  n  a 
properly  a  swamp,  covered  partly  with  foreat-tieca  and  pariv 
with  plantations  of  mulberries  and  rice-fteldSb  Tbeieaft 
no  villages  in  this  country,  the  peaaanta  iwaidtng  ciibsa 
single  dwellings  or  in  small  communitiea  seldom  ciMedaf 
eight  houses.  In  some  places  there  are  baiara.  wbirk  » 
well  as  the  small  clusters  of  huts,  are  aituaied  in  the  mi^ 
of  the  forests  or  plantations  of  mulberry-tieea.  Rcabt,  thr 
capitul  of  Ghilan,  one  of  the  most  commereial  pbces  a 
Porbia,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  foreat  at  some  diBUaet 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sefid-rud.  The  pomibrtioa  a 
variously  staled  between  60,000  and  80,000.  xbebsMs 
are  of  a  superior  construction,  and  the  slieeta  gsnsialf 
well  pave<J.  Its  commercial  connections  extcol  lo  M»- 
shcd  and  Herat,  Teheran  and  Ispahan,  and  also  to  Bbiu 
and  Astrokhan.  There  are  several  extenaive  maaafreicw 
of  silk  stuffs.  The  commerce  with  Aatrmkhaa  is  tanwi 
on  by  means  of  the  port  of  Ensillee,  whieh  ia  aboet  It 
miles  from  Resht,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  lagaoa.  Iks 
lagoon  is  from  30  to  40  miles  long,  from  IS  lo  IS  «4a 
and  from  8  to  1  o  feet  deep,  hut  sliallomr  near  tbs  haakfw 
It  is  separated  from  the  Caspian  Sea  by  a  nairov  aai  We 
sandy  tract,  which  has  a  rut  near  the  maldle  that  Mnai 
as  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Ensilloe.  It  ia  absal  M 
a  mile  ion*;,  about  500  yards  wide,  and  8  feet  deep;  baiite 
bar  which  lies  before  it  has  seldom,  except  af^er  nortb-i»i 
winds,  more  than  4  feet  of  water;  and  aceordingly  only  «all 
vessels,  from  60  to  70  tons  burden,  can  enter  toe  baibsarsf 
Enzillee.  This  harbour  lies  on  the  wast  of  the  eatiMss. 
and  is  safe,  being  protected  on  the  north  be  the  mmv 
strip  of  land  from  the  surf  of  the  Caspian  8e^  nd  sa  ife 
south  by  an  island.    The  town  of  BngiUaa  u  ft  cdlMliHS^ 
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miserable  huts,  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  opposite  the  harbour.  The  population 
amuunts  to  '2300.  The  goods  to  be  shipped  in  this  harbour 
are  conveyed  from  Reslit  on  horses  to  Peeri  bazar,  which 
lies  on  ilie  l)anks  of  a  small  river,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
lairoon,  and  at  that  place  they  are  embarked  for  Enzillee 
in  boats.  Lahijan  is  a  neat  well-built  town,  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  river  Sefid-rud.  It  has  a 
considerahle  commerce  in  silk  with  Resht  and  Ispahan. 
The  population,  according  to  Fraser,  amounts  to  15,000,  but 
Monieitli  reduces  it  to  7000.  The  most  northern  portion 
of  Ghilaii  is  called  Tahsh  ;  the  mountains  which  divide  it 
from  the  table-land  of  Azerbijan  are  in  possession  of  a  tribe 
of  mountaineers,  who  resemble  in  character  and  manners 
the  Lesghis  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  are  only  nominally 
subject  to  the  king  of  Persia. 

1 1.  Mazanderan  comprehends  the  largest  and  widest  por- 
tion of  the  low  plain  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Though  the  country  along  the  sea  is  very  low  and  marshy, 
it  rises  somewhat  at  a  shott  distance  from  the  shore,  owin;^ 
to  which  circumstance  the  inundations  produced  by  the 
heavy  rams  are  less  extensive  and  of  much  shorter  duration, 
especially  as  the  rains  themselves  are  less  frequent  and 
less  heavy,  than  in  Ghilan.  The  climate  is  accordingly  much 
more  healthy,  and  several  plants  are  extensively  raised  which 
do  not  succeed  in  Ghilan,  especially  the  sugar-cane  and  cot- 
ton ;  but  It  does  not  produce  so  much  silk  as  that  province.  It 
is  however  very  well  cultivated,  and  populous.  Fraser  com- 
pares the  district  between  Balfrush  and  Araol  with  Bengal. 
Tlie  most  western  town  in  Mazanderan  is  Amol,  mainly  built 
on  the  western  banks  of  a  small  river,  the  Herhaz,  in  a 
very  irregular  way,  the  houses  being  dispersed,  and  en- 
closed by  orchards  and  groves.  It  contains  from  35,000  to 
40.000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  commerce  in  silk,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  silk  collected  in  Mazanderan  being  grown 
in  its  neighbouriiood.  The  river  is  navigable,  at  least  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  as  far  as  the  town  for  boats; 
the  mouth  does  not  form  a  harbour,  but  only  some  shal- 
low lagoons.  [Amol]  Farther  east  is  Balfrush,  the 
most  populous  and  commercial  town  in  Persia,  with  36,000 
houses,  according  to  Fraser.  [Balfrush.]  It  carries  on 
a  very  extensive  commerce  with  Astrakhan  and  Badku, 
ehielly  importing  naphtha,  which  is  used  as  lamp-oil  all  over 
Persia:  also  cloth,  paper,  hardware,  gunpowder,  leather, 
and  iron:  it  gives  in  return  the  produce  of  the  country, 
especially  silk  and  sugar,  with  smaller  quantities  of 
rice,  cotton,  and  timber;  and  also  some  articles  obtained 
from  the  other  provinces  of  Persia  and  from  India.  The 
river  Bawul,  on  which  it  is  built,  is  navigable  for  boats  from 
the  town  to  the  mouth,  where  it  forms  a  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  and  where  there  is  a  town  of  moderate  extent,  lliis 
town,  called  Muj-hed-i-Sir,  is  very  thriving:  it  also  contains 
the  shrine  of  a  saint.  The  river  near  its  mouth  is  60  yards 
wide,  and  from  12  to  15  feet  deep,  but  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
prevents  vessels  from  entering  it.  Russian  vessels  which 
visit  the  place  are  accordingly  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
roadstead,  the  larger  vessels  at  a  distance  of  about  one  mile 
and  a  half,  and  the  smaller  of- about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Saree  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  province,  being  a  very 
antient  town  and  the  seat  of  the  governor.  The  walls, 
which  are  of  rnud,  with  square  brick  towers,  are  about  two 
miles  in  circuit.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  and  often  im- 
passable in  bad  weather.  The  town  contains  a  population 
of  30,000  or  40,000,  and  has  some  commerce  with  Astrakhan 
by  means  of  its  harbour  Farah-abad,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tejen,  which  runs  east  of  the  town.  ■  At  Farah- 
abad  some  Russians  have  established  a  very  extensive  fishery, 
as  great  numbers  of  sturgeons  enter  the  river:  they  send 
caviar  and  isinglass  to  Astrakhan.  At  this  place  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  palace  built  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great 

A.  great  artificial  road  called  keyaban  was  constructed  by 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  through  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and 
Mazanderan.  It  begins  at  Kiskar,  the  western  extremity 
of  Ghilan.  traverses  the  low  plains  of  the  provinces  of  Ghilan, 
Mazanderan,  and  Astrabad  in  their  length,  and  ascends  the 
declivity  of  the  table-land  of  Iran  by  the  pass  which  leads 
lo  Bostan  in  Khorasan,  whence  it  is  carried  within  a 
short  distance  of  Mushed.  In  most  paru  it  is  still  used, 
though  it  has  been  damaged  in  some  places  by  torrents  and 
inundations.  It  appears  to  have  been  15  or  16  feet  wide, 
and  to  have  been  constructed  by  filling  a  deep  trench  with 
gravel  and  stones,  over  which  a  regular  causeway  was  very 
tirmlv  built. 


12.  Astrabad  comprehends  the  eastern  portion  of  the  low 
plain  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Ssa,  and 
the  hilly  country  contiguous  to  it  on  the  south.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Attreck,  but  the 
country. between  that  river  and  the  Gourgan  river,  though 
of  great  fertility,  is  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  on  account 
of  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Turkomans,  who  wander 
about  m  the  desert  north  of  the  river  Attreck.  In  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  Turkomans  pasture  their  herds  be- 
tween the  two  rivers.  The  portion  of  the  plain  included  in 
this  province  is  in  general  higher  above  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  than  Mazanderan  and  Ghilan,  and  much  less 
wooded.  The  fruit-trees  succeed  better,  but  the  quantity  of 
silk  which  is  collected  is  not  great.  The  climate,  like  that 
of  Mazanderan,  is  unhealthy,  though  less  so  than  that  of 
Ghilan.  For  a  description  of  its  capital  Astrabad  see  As- 
TRAHAD.  The  commerce  is  not  important.  Every  year  one 
or  two  caravans,  consisting  of  from  80  to  100  camels,*  go  to 
Khiva  and  Urgendsh,  but  they  are  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Turkomans,  whose  country  they  must  traverse.  * 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  Persia  are  numer- 
ous and  of  various  kinds.  All  the  towns,  which  once 
possessed  a  great  population,  and  have  not  entirely  fallen 
into  decay,  have  preserved  some  branch  of  their  numerous 
manufactures.  But  they  have  been  much  reduced,  owing 
to  the  constant  internal  wars  which  laid  waste  the 
country  for  more  than  a  century,  and  greatly  diminished 
the  population  and  wealth,  and  consequently  both  the 
power  of  producing  and  the  means  of  purchasers.  In 
the  manufacture  of  some  articles  the  Persians  are  still 
distinguished,  as  in  several  kinds  of  silk  stuffs,  especially 
brocades,  and  sword-blades,  leather,  carpets,  felt  of  camel- 
hair,  and  jewellery.  No  machinery  being  used  in  the  Persian 
manufactures,  the  cotton  and  silk  goods  lately  introduced 
by  the  British  have  obtained  a  ready  sale  owing  to  their 
cheapness.  The  greatest  number  of  manufactures  are  in 
the  towns  of  Ispahan,  Yezd,  Herat,  Tabreez,  Kerman,  Kas- 
han,  and  Mushed.  Those  of  the  other  towns  are  generally 
on  a  small  scale. 

Commerce, — The  internal  commerce  of  Persia  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  different  regions  which  compose  this  exten- 
sive empire  differ  considerably  in  their  natural  productions, 
and  the  transport  alone  of  commodities  gives  occupation  to 
a  great  number  of  merchants  and  other  people.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  produce  of  the  manufactures,  and  the 
numerous  articles  which  are  brought  into  Persia  from  the 
neighbouring  countries,  especially  from  India,  and  are  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  country.  This  commerce  is  entirely 
carried  on  by  caravans.  Though  this  mode  of  transporting 
merchandise  is  much  more  expensive  than  that  in  our  coun* 
try,  it  is  the  only  mode  which  can  be  adopted  in  Persia,  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  in  which  however  the 
country  is  almost  entirely  deficient,  as  the  impossibility  of 
making  them  safe  against  robbers,  and  more  particularly  the 
predatory  attacks  of  the  wandering  tribes.  As  the  great  tho- 
roughfares generally  pass  within  20  or  30  miles  of,  and  fre- 
quently on,  the  very  border  of  the  deserts,  which  are  haunted 
by  those  tribes,  single  travellers  would  be  subject  to  continual 
attacks  from  them,  and  thus  all  are  obliged  to  unite  in  a 
caravan  to  secure  their  safety. 

The  most  frequented  caravan  route  runs  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  desert.  By  this  road  a  great  quantity  of  goods  is 
brought  from  India  and  distributed  over  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country.  It  begins  on  tiie  Indus  at  Attock,  and  runs 
up  theCabul  river  to  Jillahabad,  which  is  the  starting-point 
of  the  caravans.  Hence  they  pass  to  Cabul,  and  from  Cabul 
in  a  south-western  direction  to  Candahar,  which  direction 
they  take  to  avoid  the  mountain  region  on  the  north,  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  the  £imach  and  Hazarch. 
From  Candahar  they  proceed  chiefly  along  the  base  of  that 
mountain  region  to  Herat.  At  Herat  the  road  divides. 
One  branch  runs  west- south-west  through  several  oases  of 
the  desert  to  Tubbus,  and  thence  to  Yezd.  From  the  last- 
mentioned  place  it  reaches  Ispahan  and  Shiras.  The  other 
branch  runs  north-west  to  Mushed,  and  thence  through 
Nishapoor  to  Shahrood  and  Teheran.  Conolly  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  trade  carried  on  by  this  road  when  ho 
says,  that  the  duties  levied  on  the  merchandise  sold  at 
Mushed  amount  to  15,000  tomans,  or  nearly  10,000/.,  and 
according  to  this  estimate,  the  whole  amount  of  their  value 
can  hardly  be  less  than  half  a  million  of  English  money. 
He  enumerates  also  the  articles,  and  indicates  the  countries 
from  which  they  are  broughti  as  from  Ispahan  and  Yezd 
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AnoveUet,  silks  cotton-stuff !«.  felt,  shoes,  su^r,  and  candy- 
tu^r;  from  Cashan,  gold  and  silver,  kimcob,  cotton-socks, 
ink-stands,  lamps  of  bronz<s  pots,  and  other  utensils  of  cop- 
per; from  Shit  as,  dates,  tobacco,  lemons,  hiqiiered-vrare, 
ornaments  made  of  ivory,  and  mats ;  from  Keiman,'  khauis, 
candy-sugar,  opium,  henna,  and  indigo;  from  Sind  and 
Hind,  sugar,  candy-sugar,  spices,  musk,  amber,  corals,  pre- 
cious stones,  leather,  kirarob,  Indian  and  British  muslins, 
and  indigo ;  from  Cashmire  and  Bokhara,  shawls,  saffron, 
paper;  f'rom  China  and  Russia,  by  the  way  of  Bokhara, 
lamb-skins  (more  than  120,000),  stuffs  made  of  camel-hair, 
tea,  and  Russian  manufactures,  as  shagreen,  bi-oadcloth, 
satin,  nankeen,  china,  glass,  utensils  of  iron,  copper,  brass, 
cutlery,  looking-^Usses,  needles,  &c.  Since  the  navigation 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  ha^  increased,  Russian  goods  are  brought 
from  Resht  and  Balfrush.  From  Herat  are  brought  to 
Mushed,  carpets,  assafustida,  lead,  saffron,  pistachio-nuts, 
mastix,  manna,  gummi,  ispiruck  (a  yellow  dye),  and  caraway- 
seefls. 

When  the  commerce  of  Gombroon  was  flourishing,  a  cara- 
van-road led  from  that  seaport  to  Kcrman,  and  thence  to 
Shiras,  Ispahan,  and  Cashan,  but  that  road  is  at  present 
very  rarely  used.  The  great  roads  which  lead  over  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  from  Teheran  and  Kazvin,  cither 
touth-westwards  through  Ramadan  and  Kermanshah  to 
Bagdad,  or  north-westward  to  Tabriz  and  thence  to  Erzerum 
and  Si\'as,  are  much  frequented.  A  well  frequented  road 
leads  also  from  Tabriz  to  TcHis  in  Georgia. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Persia  is  less  important  than 
the  internal  trade.  Fraser,  who  had  many  opportunities 
of  collecting  information  on  that  point,  gives  the  following 
table  :— 

In  the  year  ending  May  31, 1821,  the  whole 
amount  of  exports  from  Persia  to  India 
at  the  port  of  Bushire,  according  to  offi- 
cial reports,  was  stated  at  about  .  .  £305,000 
That  from  Balfrush  is  estimated  by  the 
nicrrhants  there  to  be  annually  about 
iI15,OOU/.,  but  in  order  to  include  the 
whole  remaining  exports  from  Ghilan  and 
Mazanderan,  let  it  be  stated  at      .  •         250,000 

Allow  for  exports  from  the  smaller  ports  on 

the  Persian  Gulf,  includin>r  the  islands  .  10,000 

Tlie  ct)mmerce  with  Bagdad,  which  is  con- 
siderable, particularly  in  silk,  of  which 
12,000  inaunds  shohee  are  lient  thither, 
may  be  taken  at  ....         200,000 

Tliat  with  the  rest  of  Turkey,  including  a 

similar  (luantity  of  silk         .  .  .         200,000 

That  with  Tcllis  and  Georgia  .  .  200,000 

The  ex|>orts  to  Bokhara  and  the  states  to 

the  tasiwaid 50,000 

That  with  Arabia 10,000 


£1,225,000 
Arcordinij  to  this  statement,  Fraser  finds  that  the  exports 
of  Persia  are  under  a  niillion  and  a  half  sterling.  Thoui;h 
we  think  that  nearly  uU  his  statements  may  be  considered 
as  approximations  to  truth,  we  must  observe  that  he  has 
omitted  the  exports  to  India  by  the  way  of  Herat,  and  that 
he  has  also  gieatly  underrated  the  exports  of  the  places 
on  the  Ca^ipian  Sea.  when  he  makes  the  ex])orts  from  these 
harbours,  excluding;  Balfrush,  but  including  Resht,  only 
amount  to  3J.U00/.  per  annum.  He  himself  states  the 
export  of  Silk  from  Ghilan  to  Astrakhan,  in  another  of 
his  numerous  and  instructive  works  on  Per^^ia,  at  20.000 
mauiuls  shohee.  and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  we 
mu»t  increase  the  Si'fond  item  of  his  list  by  at  lea^t  200«000/. 
The  exports  of  Re^ht,  besides  silk,  are  rice,  gall-nuts 
brought  fium  KurdiMan,  otter  bkins,  and  cotton-cloth.  The 
imports  con:»L<»l  of  iron,  copper,  hardware,  looking  glasses, 
glass,  cutlery,  pa{HM-,  tea,  Mivcr  and  gold  ^ft  ares  from  Mos- 
cow, and  utensiU  of  woo<l. 

Government. — Per>ia  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  in  which 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  not,  as  in  almost  all  the  mo- 
narchical states  of  Europe,  controlled  and  limited  by  institu- 
tions whii'h  have  existei  for  a  long  time,  and  which  cannot 
be  iiifrini^ed  wiilu)iit  exciiing  uni\er-al  discontent.  In?<titu- 
tioUA  and  a  piliiii-al  order  of  this  kind  foimerly  existed, 
but  they  have  betMi  anniliilated  in  the  continual  intestine 
wars  which  have  do»4ilatfd  Portia  during  the  last  century. 
lu  Persia  the  wuid  of  the  kin^  is  law,  and  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject  are  in  his  hands.     Ue  delegates  his 


power  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  leMi  f  in;  to  hhMetf 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  with  which  be  entrmtf  ool;  tkt 
governors  of  the  royal  blood,  and  such  penoiu  u  ut 
sent  to  govern  distant  provinces  or  such  as  ere  in  a  tui»  of 
rebellion.  The  governors  of  the  provinces  are  celM  or- 
dars.  and  those  of  smaller  districts  kulombeiss.  The  tnbci 
of  the  Iliyats  however  are  not  subject  lo  these  gorvrcb:^ 
but  are  under  their  own  hereditary  chiels.  who  of^cn  rat 
very  little  respect  to  the  orders  of  the  king.  vhene«vrthcy 
think  that  they  can  do  so  with  safety.  Ttie  sdmintfrmuua 
of  the  law  is  not  exercised  by  the  governors,  but  by  eoarti. 
There  are  two  different  kinds  of  courts  in  I^ervB•  the  shenak 
courts  and  the  urf  courts.  The  forner  decide  matten 
according  to  the  Koran  and  the  traditioiwl  roiniBentanci 
on  it ;  the  second,  according  to  the  custommry  laws  of  ^lu 
The  limits  between  these  two  different  kinds  of  bw-cocrti 
are  not  fixed,  but  vary  with  the  character  mnd  dispotinoo  uf 
the  sovereign.  A  sovereign  of  e  strongly  religious  biii  a 
inclined  to  refer  all  cases  to  the  sherrah.  while  other  sove- 
reigns have  tried  to  invest  the  urf  courts  with  the  cfaAcf 
authority.  The  supreme  judge  in  the  sherrmh  courts  it  Um 
Shcik-al-Islaro,  who  decides  matters  in  the  last  iasiaccv, 
aided  by  the  ad\nce  of  the  niooshteheds,  or  chief  poniiilk  lo 
every  town  there  is  such  a  judge,  and  in  the  laqecr  oca 
also  a  cauzee,  who  is  aided  bv  a  council  of  mdlahsL  The  erf 
is  administered  by  the  king  himself,  and  hu  gweinuis  and 
delegates.  Tlie  courts  are  held  in  public,  ana  the  moaairh 
sits  for  a  certain  time  each  day  in  liis  hall  ef  ladience.  to 
hear  appeals,  to  receive  petitions,  and  to  decide  inch  caMS 
as  come  before  him. 

The  army  of  Persia  consists  of  about  40,000  mm  legalaHy 
disciplinc<l,  of  which  only  about  *iO,Ot)0  areorganiMdon  Eara- 
pcan  principles.  But  the  king  can  in  a  few  weeks  coSlsrt  is 
army  of  100,000  men,  the  greatest  part  of  which  nniabcra 
supplied  by  the  tribes  of  the  Iliyats,  and  consists  of  incgnlir 
cavalry. 

(Kinncir's  Geoj^raphic€d  Memoir  qfihe  Pertiam  Empirt; 
Ouscley's  Travels  in  various  Countries  im  the  East^  smt 
j.articularly  Persia;  M oner's  Travels  in  I^rsia,  fcc^iad 
Second  Journey  through  Persia,  Armenia^  Swc;  Fraier*i 
Nfirralive  f\fa  Journey  into  Khorasan,  his  ThsteisamdJd- 
ventures  in  the  Persian  Provinrei  on  the  Satitkerm  Bmk$ 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,   and  his  Historical  assd  Darrn^ss 
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Account  of  Persia ;  ConoUv's  Joumevto  the  Sortk  of 
overland  f I om  England;  %urnes*s  TrtweU  mto  Botkers: 
Rich,  Narrative  f^  a  Residence  in  Koordisian;  MoBlei!h*i 
'  Journal  of  a  Tour  thiough  Azerdbijan  and  the  Shorc«d 
the  Caspian,*  in  the  Lond,  Geogr,  Joumai^  toL  i»L ;  MoTdtf, 
'  Some  Account  of  the  Iliyats,  or  Wandering  Ttibek  dt 
Persia,'  in  the  London  Geogr,  Joumai.  toI.  viL;  ITArry 
Todd's  '  Itinerary  from  Tabriz  toTelir&n,*  in  lbs  IiiMidL G^^. 
Journal,  vol.  viii. ;  ShieKs  *  Notes  on  a  Jcumev  from  TiU* 
through  Kurdistan.*  &c.,  in  the  London  Geogr,  J»mrmL 
vol.  viii. :  D'Arcy  Todd's '  Sketch  of  a  Part  of  Maandena.' 
in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal^  vol.  viii. ;  Thomson.  *  .\i 
Account  of  the  Ascent  of  Mount  Demftvend.*  in  the  Lam- 
don  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  viii. ;  Fra>er*s  '  Notes  on  a  ftii  ef 
Northern  Khorasan,'  in  the  London  Geogr,  JostrmaL  ^^ 
viii.;  Shiel's  'Itinerary  from  Tebr&n  to  AlaranU*  m  tW 
London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  viii.;  RawlinMin*s  *  Notes « 
a  March  from  Zohab  to  Khuzistan.*  in  the  London  Geegr 
Journal^  vol.  ix. ;  Rawhnson's  '  Notes  on  a  Joumet  (hA 
Tabriz  to  Takhli  Soleiman,'  &c.,  in  the  Lomdon  tSta^- 
Journul,  vol.  x. ;  Stirlin*;  On  thf  Pfttiticai  State  «f  lAf 
Countries  between  Persia  and  India;  Rittar^s  EHtsedf 
von  Asien,  band  vi.) 

Language. — The  history  of  the  language  of  Persia,  Mi 
that  of  the  empire,  may  be  divided  into  various  perisd^ 
since,  under  each  of  the  dynasties  of  which  we  have  ut 
remaining  monuments,  there  was  apparentlj  a  cbaoec  ia 
the  dialect  of  the  kingom.  What  this  was  in  the  inbaeftf 
the  Persian  empire  is  a  point  which,  tboufh  eras 
di^icussed,  is  far  from  being  sati»flictori1y  aMertaimi 
Some  say  that  the  Zend  and  the  Pelilvi  werv  the  two  ft^ 
vailmg  languages;  the  former  being  spoken  m  the  aortk 
the  latter  in  the  south.  Others  assert,  not  witbovt 
dation,  that  the  Zend  \tas  not  a  vernacular  but  a  lacro 
^uage,  and  that  Zeratuhst,  or  Zoroaster,  having 
this  language  his  biK)k  on  religious  and  nionl  dulim^ 
tied  '  Zend  Avesta,'  two  PehUi  worda  which  aigmfy  *btstf 
^oul,*  the  dialect  in  which  that  work  was  oonposod  vasmJsI 
*  the  language  of  the  Zend;'  while,  if  we  ar«  to  beBife  Sf 
William  Jones  (/lor A«,  vol.  iii.,  p.  113),  who  had  jl  htm  • 
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disciple  of  Zoroaster,  2^nd  was  the  name  of  the  character 
in  uhich    the  books  ate  written,  and  ^^v^^/a   tliat  of  the 
huigun^e.     [Zknd]     Be  this  as  it   may,    the    Zei^l  must 
have    fallen    into    disuse    at   a   very   early  period,  being 
intelligible    only    to   a   few;  since,  in  order  to    propagate 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  Zend  Avesia»  the  priests  deemed 
it   necessui  V  to    have  the  work  translated  into  Pehlvl.     It 
was    undoubtedly   extinct    before    the   commencement  of 
the  vulgar  sera,  and  wc  are   told  that   among  the  Gabrs 
or  Guebres,  who  still  adbere  to  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster, 
there  are  few  if  any  acquainted  with  it.     As  to  the  Pehlvl, 
so  called  either  from  the  heroes  or  warriors  who  spoke  it  in 
former  tunes,  or  from  Pahlu,  the  name  for  Media  or  Parthia 
aniung  the  natives,  it  was  at  first  S|H>ken  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Zend,  and  attauied  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection under  the  Sassanian  kings.    Indeed  it  was  the  com- 
luun  language  of  the  nobility  and  the  court,  until,  by  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  the  southern  provinces, 
and  the  edict  issued  by  Haharam  Glmr  (a.d.  351),  prohibit- 
ing the  u^e  of  the  Pehhi  in  his  dominions,  that  language 
gradually  full  into   disuse,  and  made  way  for  the  Paisi,  or 
the    idioni   of   Parsist^n   (Persia  profier).     This  language, 
being  more  expressive  and  rich  than  tlie  former,  and  being 
countenanced  by  the  sovereign,  and  spoken  by  the  cour- 
tiers, received  the  name  of  Zebdn  Deri  (the  language  of 
the  court),  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  country  wi>ere 
the  Pehlvl  and  other  rude  dialects  still  prevaile<l  under  the 
generic  denomination  of  Zebdn  ParsL     It  has  been  lately 
asseited  by  an  eminent  philologist,  Frank,  that  tl^  Parsi 
is  the  mother  of  the  Sanscrit;  others,  with  Schlegel,  main- 
tain  that  the  contrary  is  the  case;  but  if  we  consider  the 
greater  simplicity  of  the  Parsi,  the  former  opinion  seems 
iiie  inosi  probable.     There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Zend,  as  well  as  tho  Parsi,  has  a  common  origin  with  the 
language   of  the   Brahmans  while  the   Pehlvl   ia  closely 
related    to  the  Chulda.c.     Leibnitz    has   not  hesitated  to 
assert  that  the    re^emblance  between   the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages and  the  Par^i  was  so  great  as  to  allow  any  Germaa 
of  education  to  understand  at  once  wliole  Persian  verses. 
After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs,  Mohammedaaiiim 
became  the  prevailing  religion,  and  Arable  by  degrees  the 
language  of  the  learned.     At  tUstit  was  cultivated  for  the 
purpose  of  readinir  the  Koran.     The  addition  not  only  of 
words,  but  of  whole  sentences,  soon  became  a  necessity^ 
partly  because  words  were  wanting  in  Par*l  to  express  many 
new  ideas,  and  partly  from  an  affectatioD  of  elegance,  the 
Pei'dian    poets    and    rhetoricians    striving    to   imitate  the 
Arabian  writers,  whom  they  considered  as  their  masters. 
The  Arabic  words  thus   introduced  remained  in  some  in- 
stances unchanged,  orwere  merely  altered  in  such  letters  as 
could   not  easily  be  pronounced;  but  in  others  they  were 
changed  and  intleeted  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Parsi 
language.     Thus  was  tho  modern  Persian  formed,  which  not 
only  became  general  in  all  the  provinces  of  Persia,  but  was 
also  introduced  into  India  by  a  descendant  of  Timur,  who 
founded  the  Mogul  empire.     But  the  old  dialects  of  Persia 
>vere  not  entirely  extinct.     According  to  the  reports  of  tra- 
vellers, the  Pehlvi  is  still  spoken  by  the  Buddars,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  oiSliirvan,  and  by  a  few  among  the  Guebres,  or 
fire- wo  I  shippers  ;  and  ^ome  of  the  rude  Kurdish  dialects  are 
considered  to  be  pure  Parsi.    The  modern  Persian,  though 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  expressive  as  the  Arabic,  is  more  har- 
monious and  better  suited  to  all  kinds  of  poetry.     The  pro- 
phet Mohammed  was  onco  neard  to  say  that  *the  language 
of  Persia  would  be  spoken  in  Paradise,  owing  tails  extreme 
soff  ness.*    In  the  simplicity  of  its  grammar  it  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  English;  in  its  power  of  compounding  words, 
uit  lithe  German.  Thecharactcrsarethesameas  the  Arabic, 
with  the  adiliiionof  four  leltei-swith  three  points.  The  Per- 
sian books  are  generally  written  in  the  sort  of  hand  called 
iaalik:  although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  works 
written  in  the  rieskhf^  as  the  hand  used  by  the  Arabs  is 
commonly  called.  Other  systems  or  schools  of  writing  seem 
to  have  been  in  use  at  various  periods,  such  are  the  TAii^tt/A, 
tho  Yakutu  and  the  Tuaman,  all   of  which   however  were 
founded  upon  the  Arabic  alphabet,  and  differed  only  in  the 
shape  of  the  letters. 

To  European  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  Pribian  language,  the  following  elementary  works 
may  be  recommended: —Sir  William  Jones.  ftr*ia»  Grcim- 
vmr,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Works;  Gladwin's  Persian 
Moonshee,  Calcutta,  1801,  in  4ta.  A  new  Persian  Gram- 
mar, by  Duncan  Forbes  and  Sandfort  Arnot,  Load.*  >8ia. 


Those  of  Lumsden  and  Richardson  are  also  valuable  works. 
In  Germany,  those  of  Dombay,  Vienna,  1804.  and  Wilken^ 
LipF.,  18U4  5,  are  most  in  use.  Of  Dictionaries  we  have, 
besides  those  of  Meninski  and  Baretto.  that  of  Richardson,  re- 
printed by  Wilkins,  Lend.,  18U6,  and  the  abridgment  made 
by  Hopkins,  Lend.,  1810. 

Literature, — The  literature  of  which  the  Magi  were  in 
possession,  until  the  introduction  of  Islam,  has  scarcely 
anything  to  show  in  its  old  dialects,  the  Zend  and  the 
Pehlvi,  but  such  parts  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster  as  have 
been  preserved,  the  commentaries  upon  the  same,  and  the 
Persepolitan  inscriptions,  which  are  for  the  most  part  unin- 
telligible. It  is  true,  that  during  the  reig^n  of  Nushirw&n, 
surnamed  'the  Just,'  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  eera,  and  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
literature,  some  works  were  written  in  the  Pehlvi  dialect, 
which  were  extant  even  afier  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  but 
they  have  since  perished.  Of  this  number  is  a  Pehlvi 
translation  of  a  collection  of  moral  fables,  entitled  the  'Fa- 
bles of  Bidpai,'  which  Barzuyeh,  chief  physician  of  Nusbir- 
wan,  made  from  the  Sanscrit  by  the  orders  of  that  monaroh. 
[BioPAi.]  Saad,  one  of  Omar's  generals,  is  likewise  re« 
ported  to  have  found  in  the  tent  of  a  Persian  general,  after 
the  battle  of  K4disiyyah,  a  history  of  Persia  in  the  Pehlvi 
dialect,  extracted  from  the  annals  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
and  composed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  command  of  Nusbirw&o. 
As  to  the  Deri  or  Parsi,  after  it  became  the  language  of  the 
court,  it  was  very  much  cultivated  by  the  Sassanian  kings 
and  their  vizirs,  many  of  whom  published  works  in  it. 
Ardeshir  Babeg&n,  the  first  prince  of  that  dynasty,  wrote 
the  '  Kar-n&meh,'  or  a  journal  of  his  achievements,  as  well 
as  a  work  on  morality,  whieh  was  improved  upon  three  cen** 
turies  afterwards  by  Nushirw&n.  A  vizir  of  this  latter 
monarch,  named  Buzur,  wrote  the  *  Zefer  Nam6h,'  a  work 
which  is  only  known  to  us  through  the  medium  of  a  para- 
phrase made  by  the  celebrated  physician  Avioenna  (Ibn 
Sinnah),  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
During  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, Persian  literature  was  very  little  cultivated  under 
the  khalifo,  who  ^ave  the  preference  to  the  Arabian.  But 
when  the  power  of  the  Abbasides  began  to  decline,  a  num- 
ber of  independent  prinoes  arose  in  the  different  provinces 
of  their  empire,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  The  accession  of  the  Bouyah  family 
to  the  throne  of  Persia,  in  the  tenth  century,  marked  the 
great  epoch  of  the  revival  of  Persian  learning.  A  sort  of 
rivalship  was  then  called  forth  by  the  fact  of  three  contem- 
porary princes,  all  lovers  of  letters,  reigning  at  once  in  the 
provinces  of  Persia :  Malek  Shah  Jelal-ed-dln,  king  of  Persia 
proper.ofthedynnstyof  theSeljukides;  Kheder  Ibn  Ibr^im, 
sultan  of  the  Ghaznevides ;  and  Kheder- Khan,  king  of  Turk- 
istan  beyond  the  Gihon.  To  the  united  efforts  of  these  three 
raonarchs,  and  to  their  liberal  encouragement  of  letters,  the 
Persian  literature  may  be  said  to  have  then  been  indebted  for 
all  its  lustre.  This  flourishing  state  continued  until  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  invasion  of 
Gengis-Khhn  gave  a  violent  shock  to  all  the  arts  of  peace. 
Then  came  the  invasion  of  Timur-lenk  in  tlie  fourteenth 
century;  but  that  conqueror,  far  from  discouraging  polite 
literature,  adopted  the  religion  and  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  promoted  the  fine  arts  by  his  Iraundlees  mu- 
tt iftcenoo.  The  Turks  themselves,  who  ravaged  Persia 
during  the  ensuing  century,  greatly  improved  their  harsh 
dialect,  by  mixing  it  with  the  language  of  that  country,  and 
one  of  their  sultans,  Mohammed  IL,  who  took  Constanti- 
nople, is  enumerated  among  the  best  lyrio  poets  of  Persia. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  under  the 
bloody  reigns  of  the  sultans  of  the  house  of  Sefi,  Persian 
literature  sank  to  the  lowest  state  ;  even  the  language  was 
corrupted,  and  borrowed  some  of  its  terms  from  the  Turkish, 
which  was  commonly  spoken  at  court.  Literature  how- 
ever seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered  of  late,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  works  of  Sheikh  Mohammed  Ah  Hazin, 
which  Belfour  translated  (Lend.,  1830,  8vo.),  and  other 
writers  of  more  modern  times.  We  shall  here  give,  from 
Sir  William  Jones,  Von  Hammer,  and  other  authorities,  a 
rapid  sketch  of  Persian  literature.  Omitting  however  the 
numerous  works  on  all  subjects  which  fill  the  shelves  of  the 
public  libraries  in  Europe,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
a  notice  of  those  which  are  already  known  to  Europeans 
either  by  extracts  or  translations.  After  Firdusi,  who  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  his  celebrated  epie 
poem  entitled  '  Shah  N&meh*  (or  hook  of  kings)  [Fir 
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Duii].  came  Ansari,vho  has  been  called 'the  king  of  poets,' 
and  Asedl  of  Tus.  In  the  same  century  flourished  the  ce- 
lebrated Abu-I-ola,  surnamed  Alami,  from  his  blindness, 
who  published  some  poems  in  which  he  professedly  imitated 
the  poets  before  Mohammed.  Abi'i-lola  left  two  disciples, 
Feloki,  who  wrote  some  excellent  elegiac  poems,  and  Ibra- 
him Khakani.  who  gained  great  reputation  by  his  odes. 

At  the  be^rinning  of  the  twelfth  century  lived  Anwari 
[Anwari],  a  native  of  Khorass4n,  and  Reshidi  Ahd-el- 
Jelil,  a  native  of  Balkh  in  Khoras^&n.  In  the  ensuing 
century,  the  city  of  Shiraz,  which  has  not  improperly  lieen 
called  the  *  Athens  of  Persia,'  gavo  birth  to  several  distin- 
guished poets.  Of  this  number  was  the  celebrated  Sadf, 
who  left  behind  him  several  works  both  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  the  principal  of  which  is  entitled  *  Ghulistan '  (or 
bed  of  roses),  a  sort  of  mystic  and  moral  poem,  of  which 
several  editions  and  translations  have  been  made.  [Sadi.] 
Contemporary  with  Sadi  lived  Ferld-ed-dln  Att^r,  the 
author  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  proverbs,  entitled 
'  Pendnameh  '  (the  book  of  the  council),  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1819,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  late  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  together  with 
many  others  of  his  poetical  works.  Jclaled-dln  Kumi,  a  na- 
tive of  Balkh  in  Khorass&n,  who  died  in  1 262,  is  considered  by 
the  Persians  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  mystic  school. 
His  great  work,  entitled  '  Mesnavi'  (collection  of  distichs), 
is  so  difficult  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  without  thehelnofa 
commentary.  The  city  of  Shir&z  had  also  the  honour  of  pro- 
ducing, in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  most  elegant  lyric  poet 
of  Asia,  Shems-ed-din,  surnamed  Ilaflz,  whose  works  are 
sufficiently  known  to  Europeans  through  the  translations  of 
Hmdley,  Kewiczsky,  Jones,  Von  Hammer,  &c.  [Hafiz.] 
Abd-er-rahman  Ibn  Ahmed,  commonly  called  Nur-ed-dln 
Jami,  from  Jam,  his  native  city,  theauthoi  of  the  *Beharis- 
t&n,'  is  also  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  most  pleasing  of  the 
Persian  poets.  To  the  same  class  belongs  Abu  Mohammed 
Nizami.  who  flourishe<l  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  the  author  of  five  poems,  three  of  which, 
'Khosru  va  Shirin,*  *  Leilah  va  Mcjnun,'  and  *  Iskhander- 
nameh  *  (or  the  book  of  Alexander),  are  epic.  Some  tales 
and  fables  selected  from  one  of  his  works,  entitled 
*Makhzen-al-asrar,'  have  appeared  in  the  original  and  with 
an  English  translation  in  the  'Asiatic  Miscellany,'  Calc, 
1786.  Shehiibed  din  Abdallah  Bey4ni,  surnamed  Merwa- 
ridi,  or  '  the  dealer  in  pearls,'  owing  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
versidoation,  wrote  a  history  of  Shah  Ismail,  and  a  collection 
of  odes  and  other  poems,  entitled  'Munis  Al-ahbab'  (the 
companion  of  the  lovers),  besides  a  metrical  romance  of 
Khoaiu  and  Shirin,  which  he  left  unfinished.  He  died 
in  1616.  To  the  lyric  poets  of  Persia  belong  also  the 
Turkish  emperor  Selim  I.,  the  unfortunate  Siiah  Allum, 
and  Shah  Feth  Ali.  Of  less  distingui>hed  names,  we  might 
(|UOie  those  of  Khosru  of  Delhi,  Abu  Batta  of  Kerman,  and 
Naiii.  by  each  of  whom  we  have  five  long  poems ;  Mir  Ali 
of  Suirvan,  Ahmed  of  Kirv/ui,  and  the  Amir  Suleym^n, 
each  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Alexander 
(Ukhandcr-nameh) ;  Sh&hi,  who  was  probably  a  pupil  of 
Jami.  Ilatefi,  the  emir  Khosru,  Scn&i,  and  Tefali.  The 
readers  who  wisih  to  obtain  information  on  the  eminent 
poets  of  Persia  and  their  works  may  consult  the '  Beharistan  ' 
(or  spring),  by  Jami,  some  extracts  from  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Anthologia  Persica,' Vindovonie,  1778;  the 
'  Kashfu-dh  dhanun  '  (or  bibliographical  dictionary)  of 
Ilhji  Khalfah,  now  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Leipzig, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  Professor  Fluegel ;  the 'Lives 
of  the  Persian  Poets,'  by  Daulet  Shah  of  Samarkand,  and 
the  continuation  of  S&m  Mirza,  entitled  '  Tedhkirah  ash- 
shoara*  (see  the  extract  from  both  in  the  4th  vol.  De*  Not, 
et  Ext.) ;  and  lastly,  the  *  Ateskhede'  (or  temple  of  fire),  by 
Loftali  Beg,  surnamed  Azir. 

The  literature  of  the  Persians  abounds  in  prose  fables  and 
moral  tales,  mostly  borrowed  from  the  Indians.  Of  this  class  is 
a  Persian  translation  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  or  Bidpai  [Bid- 
pai],  entitled  '  Anwar-as-soha)li.'  Of  the  same  kind  is  the 
*  Mufarraj-al-kolub,'  a  version,  or  rather  a  paraphrase,  of 
the  Sanscrit  Ilitopadesa.  Abul-fadhl,  thu  vizir  of  the 
emperor  Akbar,  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  a  collection  of 
fables  attributed  to  Vishnu  Surma,  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  *Iyar  danish.*  The  'Bahar  Danuch,*  by  Kinajul- 
ulluh.  was  translated  into  English  by  Jonathan  Scott,  under 
the  titleof  'Garden of  Knowledge,*  Lund.,  1799,  3  vols.  »vo. 
Tlie  same  author  published,  in  180U,  a  collection  of  tales, 
anecdotes,  and  letters,  translated  from  the  Arabic  and  Per- 


sian. The  '  Tootinameh  *  (or  tales  of  the  parrot),  V?  NakV 
shebi,  were  printefl  with  an  English  veruon  hy  fiindlcy. 
Lend.,  1801,  who  translated  likewise  the  'Pendeh-t-Auar* 
(or  counsels  of  Attar),  I^nd.,  1809-14,  l^tno.  We  fam 
also  the  '  Bakhtyar  Nameh  *  (or  the  atory  of  Prince  Bakhf yw 
and  the  ten  viziers),  by  Sir  William  OuMsley,  l^ad^  \h$U 
8vo.,  Pors.  and  Engl.  Langl6s  published  likewise,  id  ITm 
his  'Contes,  Sentences,  et  Fables,  tiroes  de%  euteurs  Arahei 
et  Persans,*  and  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes  haa  lately  timntUied 
from  the  Persian  a  romance  entitled  *  The  AuTcnliuei  ti 
Hatun  Tai.' 

In  the  department  of  history  the  Peraiani  have 
some  works  which  would  do  honour  to  any  aj^  or  _ 
Mohammed  Ibn  Emir  Khovend  Shah,  heller  kno va  to 
Eurbpeans  as  Mirkhond,  wrote  a  work  in  aeveral  voloaMi 
entitled  *  Ruzat-as-safk  fl  sirat  al-Anhiya  Ta-I-Molnk  va-|- 
Kholafa '  (or,  the  garden  of  purity,  or  the  history  of  the 
prophets,  kings,  and  khalifn),  of  which,  betidea  the  frif- 
ments  given  in  Wilken's  '  Chretlomathia  F^frrsica,*  Leipnc 
1805,  8vo.,  several  extracts  have  been  published  by  Jeaark, 
Vienna,  1792.  Jourdain  {Not.  et  Eri.<,  voL  is.)  pahl»hal 
in  1814,  the  history  of  the  lamaelitesor  Amanins  of  P^i^ 
extracted  likewise  from  the  work  of  Mirkhond.  Dit  Sary 
gave  also  a  French  translation  of  his  hii^onr  of  the  SaaH- 
nian  princes  in  his  *M6moires  sur  divenea  Aniiqaiksdala 
Perse'  (Paris,  1793, 4to.);  and  Wilken  publisbad  in  Pkrmu 
and  Latin  the  history  of  the  Samanides  (GoiL,  IMe,  4io.t 
Lastly,  our  countryman  Mr.  David  Shen  baa  timulatcd. 
from  the  same  sources,  the  'History  of  Penia,  ftm  Kus- 
mars  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  tne  Greai«'  Lond^  IMi, 
8vo.     Mirkhond  died  in  1498.     His  son  Khovand-mir  Gi 

{r&th-ed-din,  commonly  called  Khondemir,  who  inbcnud 
lis  father's  talents,  wrote,  besides  the '  Kholassat-al-AkhU:^ 
(or  cream  of  the  histories),  a  general  history,  cntMbd 
*  Habibu-8-seyr'  (the  friend  of  thetravcllen),  which,  asedl 
as  the  '  Ruzat-as-safa  *  by  his  father,  waa  mtoaussd  hf 
Major  David  Price,  in  his  'Chronological  ReSrespert  i 
Mohammedan  History,'  Lond^  1811-21,  4to.  ACianslaliH 
of  Tabari*s  'Chronicle,'  a  work  of  the  graateit  aeamty.ia 
Arab  c,  was  accomplished  in  the  tenth  oentiuv  by  BlofaiB- 
med  Balami,  a  vizir  of  Nuh  Ibn  Nasr,  the  fonith  wf  ite 
Samanides.  The  first  volume  has  been  damlind  bis 
French  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Oriental  Tnaila- 
tion  Fund.  The  *  I..obb-tawarikh  *  (or  marrow  of  hktonihf 
Yahya  Ibn  Abdallatif  of  Kazwin,  who  died  in  1351,  ii'ahs 
considered  an  excellent  production.  Abu  Said  AMaiiak 
Al-beydawi  wrote  a  universal  history  from  Adam  to  Iwoei 
times  (A.D.  1276),  entitled  '  Nidbamu-t«taw&rikh*  (hHtaml 
necklace),  the  eighth  part  of  which,  relating  to  Qiiaa. «» 
published  in  Pcr&ian  and  Latin  by  Muller,  Beriin,  l<77.4to. 
Turan  Shah,  who  died  at  Ormus  in  1377,  wrote  a  'SU 
Nameh '  (or  book  of  kings),  an  abstract  of  whieh  is  cms 
in  the  workof  the  Portuguese  traveller  Teixeira(iirdboM 
Amst..  16  JO).  '  Matlaaas-saadeyn '  (the  rising  of  the<«- 
stellations)  is  a  history  of  the  kinga  of  Persia  of  the  lame 
of  Timur,  by  an  author  of  the  name  of  Abd-cr-rasak.  wkA 
Galland  translated  into  French,  but  hia  Tenion  wwacfW 
printed.  Of  Mohammed  Kasim  Feriahtft,  an  hisiecaa  sf 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  have  a  Taluable  work,  part  «f 
which,  on  the  history  of    HindusUn.  was  translated  kv 


Dow  (Lond.,  1768,  3  vols.  4to.),  and  part  on  thelwtBirif 
Deccan,  by  Jonathan  Scott  (Lond.,  1794»  3  TotsL  4to.l.  iW 
entire  work  has  since  been  translated  bjr  Majer-Gcwfd 
Briggs  (Lond.,  1629,  4  vols.  8vo.),  who  haa  likcwve  ad^ 
lished  a  lithographed  edition  of  the  original  tasu   f^* 

RISHTA.] 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  William  Ouseley  for  an  ipiietrf 
the  antient  history  of  Persia,  extracted  and  tranalalei  fr«« 
'  Jehan  Ara'  (Lond.,  1799),  and  to  Gladwin  for  the  *Tuktf 
Jehanghir,*  a  very  \'aluable  work  on  the  hiatoiy  andyft- 
graphy  of  Hindustan,  attributed  to  theenperor  J< 
(Asiat,  Miscel,)  But  by  far  the  moat  inportaat 
the  history  of  India,  written  in  Perstan,  is  the 
N&meh,'  written,  by  the  command  of  the  empenN 
by  his  vizier  Abulfadhl,  who  waa  put  to  death  ia  1<#1 
The  two  first  parts  of  this  work  oontain  a  hiatetr  af 
sovereign  and  bis  predecessors ;  the  third,  entitled  * 
Akbari'  (or  the  institutes  of  AkbarX  contains  a  geoai-— 
and  statistical  account  of  India,  with  Boeh  TalaaUta- 
formation  upon  other  interesting  topica.  An  g«vi^  nr- 
sion  of  the  third  part  was  published  by  Gladwin  (~  ~ 
1777,  4to. ;  ib.,  18UU,  8vo.;  and  Calcutta,  178A-€>. 
Akuery.1    There  are  also  numaioua 
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short  periods  of  time,  or  the  history  of  single  dynasties  and 
sinj^le  reigns.  The  'T^rikh  Al-Mosafer' contains  a  history  of 
seven  piincesof  the  family  of  Mosifer.  ShahBabur,or  Baher 
[Babkr],  the  [(real  grandson  of  Timur,  left  in  theMo<2ul  lan- 
guage bonie  viiluable  commeniaries  respecting  Hindustan, 
uhicli  were  translated  into  Persian  by  Abd-er-rahim,  and 
thence  inio  English  by  Dr.  Leyden  and  Erskine.  Abder- 
razziik  wrote  a  history  of  Shah  Rokh  (Timur's  son)  and  his 
suciessora,  as  well  as  an  account  of  his  own  embassy  to  China 
and  Hindostan,  a  French  translation  of  which  has  been  in- 
serted by  Lani^los  in  his  *  Collection  portative  des  Voyages* 
(Paris.  r7'J7-1835,  8vo.).  MoUah  Sheref-ed  din  Ali  Jezdl, 
who  died  in  144(i,  wrote  a  biography  of  Tiraiir  full  of  fables, 
which  Pelis  de  la  Croix  (Fran9ois)  translated  into  French 
(Paris,  1722,  4  vols.  12mo.).  Sir  William  Jones  published 
likewise  a  French  translation  of  a  history  of  Nadir  Shah, 
written  by  his  secretary  Mirza  Mohammed  Mahadi  Khan, 
wlio  attended  him  in  all  his  military  expeditions.  [Nadir 
Shah]  Gladwin  translated  a  history  of  the  same  monarch, 
entitled  '  Necessary  Information,*  by  Abd-el-kerim  of  Cash- 
mere, of  wiiose  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  Langles  has  given  an 
abstract  in  his  '  Collection.*  A  history  of  the  same  monarch, 
from  Persian  sources,  was  published  by  Frazer  (Lend.,  1742, 
8v(j.).  Abu  Taleb  Al-huseyni  translated  into  Persian  the 
'Midfiizat  Timury'  (or  institutes  of  Timur),  which  this 
conqueror  is  supposed  to  have  written  himself  in  the 
Jagliiai  dialect.  This  work  was  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  White  (Oxf.,  1783,  4to.).  It  was  then  published 
m  Persian  and  English  by  Stewart  (Calcutta,  1785,  folio); 
and  lastly  an  English  version  by  Stewart  has  ^appeared 
(Lund.,  1830,  4to.). 

In  f^cography  the  Persians  may  be  said  to  have  derived 
most  of  their  knowledge  from  the  Arabs.  They  have  a 
translation  of  the  work  of  Ibn  Haukal,  an  Arabian  geo- 
grapher of  the  ninth  century  [Haukal],  as  well  as  of  the 
lar«^e  work  of  the  celebrated  Kazwin,  entitled  *  Ajiyibu-1- 
inakhlukat'  (the  wonders  of  creation).  They  possess  also 
a  work  entitled  *  Heft  Iklim'  (seven  climates),  by  Ar-razi; 
there  is  an  En^^lish  version  of  the  first-mentioned  work  by 
Sir  William  Ouseley  (l^ond.,  1800,  4to.).  The  same  maybe 
said  of  medicine.  Geometry  and  astronomy  seem  however 
to  have  been  cultivated  by  them  with  grener  ardour.  Nasir  ed- 
(iiii  ofTus.  the  superintendent  of  the  observatory  and  astio- 
noimeal  aiademy  of  Maragha,  translated  into  Arabic  the 
woi  k>>  of  F. uel.d.  which  were  afterwards  commented  upon  hy 
Ma\(nuii  Ri>hid.  [N.ASiR  ED  DIN.]  The  latter  author  com- 
])(>sed,at  ilie  coninjand  of  Hulaku  Ilekhan,  the  astronomical 
tables  known  by  his  name,  but  which  were  not  completed 
until  live  years  after  that  monarch's  death  (1263)  Other 
tables  were  drawn  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, by  order  of  Uliigh  begh,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
listied  in  Persian  and  Latin  by  Greaves  and  Hyde,  under  the 
title  of  *  'i'abidio  Lon:^itudinura  et  Latitudinum  Slellarum 
Kixarum  e.\  Ob^ervatione  VMug  Beigi,'Oxon.,  1665,  4lo.  A 
Persian  calendar,  under  the  title  of  *  Ruznameh  nauruz,' 
was  also  pniuetl  in  the  collection  entitled  *  Vlui;  Beigi  Epo- 
chae  celebriores,'  Peis.  et  Lat.,  by  Greaves  (Lond ,  1650). 
To  the  same  class  bi  long  Bek's  *  Ephemerides  Persarum 
per  totum  Aniuun'  (VindovonBB,  1695,  folio),  and  Welsh's 
*Tab'iia3  Fquinoetiales,'  Augs>burg,  1676,  4to. 

The  works  on  ethics  are  very  numerous.  We  shall  only 
menu  )n  the  '  Akluk-e-nasseri,'  so  called  from  its  author 
Nasei-ed  din  of  Tiis,  a  translation  of  which  was  lately  an- 
nonneed  by  the  Rev.  G.  Keene ;  and  the  '  Akhlak-e  jelali,* 
])ublished  by  the  Oriental  Tianslation  Fund.  The  works  on 
theol)^y  and  jiinsprudence  are  no  less  numerous.  There 
is  a  Persian  tran>lation  or  abridgement  of  the  Vedas,  en- 
titled 'Oupnekhat.'  a  Fiench  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Aufiueiil  du  Perron  (Paris,  1804,  2  vols.  4lo.). 
The  '  D.ibisUiii  '  was  published  at  Calcutta,  in  1811.  The 
com  men  lanes  upon  the  Koran  are  chietly  in  Arabic. 

The  Persians  have  paid  great  attention  to  their  lans^uage, 
ns  the  izieat  number  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  extant 
tjut^cienily  shows.  We  might  give  the  titles  of  many 
which  have  great  reputaiion  among  the  natives,  but  we  shall 
merely  notice  the  small  Persian  and  Turkish  dictionary 
of  Shabidi,  which  however  is  only  fit  for  beginners.  That 
of  Arde^iir  has  a  higher  reputaiion,  as  well  as  the*Neamet- 
ullaii'  (Graee  of  God),  used  byCastellus  in  the  composition 
of  the  Persian  part  of  his  Lexicon  Hepta^loton,  Lond., 
16(59.  But  the  most  celebrated  are  the  *  Ferhang  Jehan- 
j^hir,'  by  Jemal  e<l-din  lluse\n  Ibn  Fakhr-ed-din,  who  de- 
dicated It  lo  the  emperor  J  ehan-ghir;  the*  Ferhang  Jewhari,. 
P.  C,  No.  looy. 


supposed  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  one,  by  Jcuhari, 
which  was  published  at  Constantinople,  in  1742;  that  of 
Seid  Ahmed,  printed  at  the  same  place,  1804;  and  the 
Persian  dictionary,  by  the  king  of  Oude,  called  *  The  Seven 
Seas.'  and  published  at  Lucknore,  in  1822,  fol. 

(Sir  William  Jones,  Works,  Lond.,  1807;  Sir  William 
Ouseley's  Persian  Miscellanies,  Lond.,  1 795 ;  Oriental  Col- 
lections, by  the  same,  Lond.,  1797;  Fundgruben  det 
Orients;  ISotices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.,  &c.) 

Religion.— Owr  knowl*»d>;e  of  the  religion  of  the  antient 
Persians  is  principally  derived  from  the  '  Zendavesta,*  or 
sacred  books  of  the  Persians,  which  were  first  made  known 
to  Europeans  by  Anquctil  du  Perron  [Anquetil],  and  have 
been  more  fully  explained  and  elucidated  by  Kleuker, 
Eugdne  Burnouf,  Olshausen,  Lassen,  and  other  modern 
scholars.  We  learn  from  these  books  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  antient  Iran,  which  comprised  Cabulistan,  Sogdiana, 
Bactria,  Media,  and  Persia,  were  originally  one  race  of  people, 
who  spoke  the  same  language  and  believed  in  the  same  reli- 
gion. It  was  among  them  that  Zerdusht,  commonly  called 
Zoroaster,  arose,  who  must  probably  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  reformer  of  the  antient  religion  than  as  the  founder  of  an 
entirely  new  system.  The  time  in  which  Zoroaster  lived 
has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  dispute.  Hyde  and 
Kleuker  suppose  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Darius 
Hystaspes;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  assign  him  a 
Bactro-Median  origin,  and  suppose  him  to  have  lived  long 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  But  however  this  may  be,  his 
religious  system  became  the  dominant  religion  of  Western 
Asia  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  Under  the  Macedonian  and  Parthian 
monarchies,  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  appear  to  have  been 
considerably  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  opi- 
nions; but  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
by  Artaxerxes  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  aera  great 
exertions  were  made  to  restore  the  religion  of  the  Persians 
to  its  primitive  purity.  The  exercise  of  every  other  worship 
was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  again 
became  the  dominant  faith  of  the  East,  till  the  rise  of  the 
Mohammedan  power,  and  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  seventh  century,  who  compelled  the  greater 
number  of  the  Persians  to  renounce  their  antient  faith. 
Those  who  refused  to  abandon  ihe  religion  of  their  ancestors 
fled  to  the  deserts  of  Kerman  and  lo  Hindustan,  where  they 
still  exist  in  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Parsees  or 
Farsis,  a  name  derived  from  Pars  or  Fars,  the  antient  name 
of  Persia.  The  Arabs  call  them  Guebers  or  Khebers,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Kafir,  signifying  an  *  unbeliever.' 

The  principa.1  doctrines  of  the  religious  system  of  Zo- 
roaster may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  He  taught  the 
existence  of  an  eternal,  holy,  and  almighty  being,  who 
created  two  other  mighty  beings,  and  imparted  to  them  as 
much  of  his  own  nature  as  seemed  good  to  him.  Of  these, 
Ormuzd  remained  faithful  to  his  creator,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  source  of  all  good ;  while  Ahriman  rebelled  against 
his  creator,  and  became  the  author  uf  all  the  evil  upun  the 
earth.  This  doctrine  of  a  good  and  an  evil  principle  was 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  religious  system  of  the  antient 
Persians.  Ormuzd  created  man  and  supplied  him  with  all 
the  materials  of  happiness  ;  but  Ahriman  marred  this  hap- 
piness by  introducing  evil  into  the  world,  and  creating 
savage  beasts  and  poisonous  reptiles  and  plants.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  evil  and  good  are  now  mingled  together  in 
every  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  followers  of  good  and  evil 
—  the  adherents  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman — now  carry  on 
incessant  war ;  but  this  state  of  things  will  not  last  for  ever ; 
the  time  will  come,  when  the  adherents  of  Ormuzd  shall 
everywhere  be  victorious,  and  Ahriman  and  his  followers 
be  consigned  to  darkness  for  ever.     [Arimanes.] 

The  religious  rites  of  the  antient  Persians  were  exceed- 
ingly simple.  The}  used  neither  temples,  altars,  nor  statues, 
and  performed  their  sacrifices  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
(Herodot.,  i.  131.)  They  adored  fire,  light,  and  the  sun  as 
emblems  of  Ormuzd,  the  source  of  all  light  and  purity,  but 
did  not  regard  them  as  independent  deities.  The  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  regulated  by  a  powerful  sacerdotal 
class,  called  thd  Magi.     [Magi.] 

A  full  account  of  the  religious  usages  of  the  Parsees  of 
India  is  given  oy  Herbert  in  his  *  Travels.*  and  by  Nie- 
buhr.  The  practice  of  exposing  the  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  vultures,  which  is  described  by  both  of  these  travellers, 
agrees  with  what  Herodotus  (i.  140)  says  of  the  Magi,  and 
also  Strabo  (p.  735.  Cas.). 
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Tlicrc  are  a  fuw  fullowere  of  the  anticnt  religion  existing 
in  the  presor.t  day  in  Persia,  hut  they  are  in  a  degraded 
and  oppressed  rc)ndii loii.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  remarks  ( TraveU, 
vol.  li.,  p.  46),  that  *  from  the  rciitraint^  aiul  fear  under  which 
they  have  heen  held  for  so  many  generations,  hoth  the  doe- 
trines  of  thuir  faith  and  the  most  solemn  rites  of  their 
\forship  have  sunk  into  nothing  more  tlian  a  few  hasty 
prayers  muttered  to  the  sun  as  supreme  God:  and  wliat 
they  call  commemorative  ceremonies  are  now  only  sad  con- 
fused shadows  of  their  former  religious  festivals/  At  Bom- 
bay however  the  Parsees  are  a  very  active  and  rich  class. 
They  are  in  fact  the  proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
island.  They  are  described  by  1-ord  V'alentia  {TrareU, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  174)  as  '^enerous  and  splendid  in  the  higher 
orders,  and  in  the  lower,  active  and  uitelligent,  far  surpass- 
ing as  servants  either  Mussulmauns  or  Hindoos.  They 
mostly  speak  English  with  propriety.  In  their  persons  they 
are  a  handsome  race,  fairer  than  the  natives,  though  not 
possessing  the  clear  skin  of  the  Europeans.  In  their  man- 
ners they  are  uniformly  conciliatory  and  mild.  They  have 
numerous  temples  to  Are,  but  their  priests  have  no  authority 
in  temporal  concerns,  nor  much  spiritual  control.* 

(Hyde,  I'eterum  Persurum  et  Afa^orum  RrUgionis  His- 
toria;  Rhode,  Die  Ih*iiige  Sa*(e  der  ultt>n  Baktrier, 
Meder^  und  Persei\  tnier  dtos  Zf*ndvolks^  1820;  Gibboirs 
Decline  ami  Fall,  v.  8  :  Hei'ien's  Jifsearr/tes,  &c.,  *  Asiatic 
Natii.ms,*  vol.  i.,  p.  3r)()-39'2,  Engl,  transl ;  Herbert's  Travelt; 
Niebuhr,  Rfist'heschreihuHo  nach  Arahien,  &c.,  vol.  ii. ; 
Anquetil  du  Perron\  Kleiiker*s,  Olshausen's,  and  Eugc^ne 
Burnoufs  editions  of  the  ZeJidavesta.) 

Ih'ftot-y. — ^The  only  credible  and  consistent  account  which 
we  po.ssess  relative  to  the  early  annals  of  Persia  is  that  de- 
rived from  Grecian  writers:  for  though  a  correspondence 
can  perhaps  (H'ca>ionally  be  trace<l  l»eiween  these  statements 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Pishdadian  and  Kaianian  dynas- 
ties preserved  by  Mirkhond  and  Firdusi,  the  incidents  of 
the  latter,  and  the  marvellous  exploits  and  length  of  reign 
(sometimes  extended  to  three  or  four  centuries)  attributed 
to  several  of  the  monarchs,  cla^^s  them  rather  with  mytho- 
logical tales  or  romances  of  chivalry,  than  with  the  sober 
records  of  history.  At  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  trace 
is  preserved,  Persia  appears  to  have  formed  a  province  of 
the  great  .Assyrian  empire,  on  the  disruption  of  which  it 
fell  under  the  ptmer  of  the  Medes.  Dejoces,  the  founder 
of  the  Median  monurchy  (about  7U9  h.c.)»  has  heen  con- 
sidered by  some  writers  to  be  the  Ktii-Kaus  of  Oiiental 
story :  though  others  have  held  this  name  to  be  synonymous 
with  C>axares,  who.  a  contuiy  later,  expelled  the  Scythians 
(or  Tians-Oxian  Turks)  from  Southern  Asia.  Astja-zcs 
(Kui-Kob;id  ?),  the  successor  of  Cyaxares.  was  detiironed 
CiGd)  by  Cyrus  (Kai  Khosru?),  who,  accordina;  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  hift  irran  Ison  by  his  daughter  Mandanc,  and  who 
not  only  e>tahliNhi'd  the  ascendancy  of  the  Peisuins  over  the 
Medes,  but  h\  his  victory  over  Cravsus,  kinir  of  Lydia,  which 
terminated  (540)  the  dynasty  of  theMermnadfc  in  '\sia  Minor, 
and  by  his  conquest  in  53>«ol  Hah)  Ion  and  its  ilepcndencies, 
wiih  PhuMiicia,  exiendeil  his  empire  to  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Svnan  Sea.  This  uieai  prince  peiished  (j'l\f)  in  an  ex- 
peditiitii  against  tiie  Scythians,  probably  be)oiid  the  Oxus: 
and  w;is  succeeded  hy  his  son  Canihysi.>s  (jJ'.J-JI),  who  sub- 
duiii  Kg)])i.  On  liiN  death  the  kingdom  was  usurped  by  a 
Mauian.  who  peisonaietl  Snierdi>,  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
moiiardi :  but  this  impo>tor  uas  dciiroyed  by  the  nobles, 
who  raised  t.i  the  throne  one  of  tlieir  own  body.  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  (Gushtasp?).  In  his  reign  (j-.:i  4v»)  the  empire 
war*  divided  mio  satrapies,  and  leicular  taxes  introduced: 
B.ihvlon  rexoliel,  and  the  walls  weie  destroyed,  and 
thouijij  a  Prr?»ian  e\])e  lition,  under  the  command  of  DariUs 
hiuisflf,  aiiatnst  Scxthia  was  a  failure,  the  acknowledge- 
ment by  Macedonia  ami  Thrace  of  Persian  supremacy  ex- 
tended tile  empiie  into  Europe.  The  re\olt  of  the  A>iatic 
loiiians  ( JUl)  and  the  aid  ;ri\en  them  by  Athens  was  the 
origin  of  the  huig  wars  of  (Ji-eece  and  Pei-sia.  The  defeat 
at  Maraihon  (4'.«u)  of  a  Persian  force  sent  against  .Athens, 
showed  the  determination  and  military  skill  of  the  (ireeks 
to  he  formidable  :  and  hence  resulted  the  famous  expedi- 
tion which,  in  l^i),  Xerxes,  the  son  and  succesMir  of  Darius 
(4s5-ii4),  conducied  in  person  against  Gieece.  Herodotus 
8iate>  It  t(»  have  con^isieil  of  ab  »ve  five  millions  of  men.  in- 
cluding an  army  of  l,70U,0U0  inlantry  and  ho.UUO  cavalr\, 
and  a  th-tt  of  I'iUU  ships.  Hut  this  stu))eiidous  host,  though 
it  ravau'ed  .Aliicauinl  huiiit  .Athens,  sustained  a  signal  naval 
defeat  ai  Sdain.i-  and  the  following  year  (47  D>,  after  Xerxes 


had  returned  to  Asia,  the  Und  snd  tern  fo 
fited  in  the  two  battles,  fouj^ht  on  the  eamc  dav.  uf  P«m 
in  Kosotia,  and  Mycalc  on  the  c«>aat  uf  Asia  M.Mr.  1W 
Per>ians  were  now  driven  from  Europe;  aofi  Xcru%  m 
bet^ame  more  voluptuous  and  cruel  after  this 
murdered  by  the  (vptain  of  his  guards  (464). 

During  the  long  reign  of  his  son  Arianerxes 
nus  (Ardashir  Dirax  dast  of  Mirkhond.  and  pn»%a^  m 
Ahasuerus  of  Scripture),  the  power  of  tlie  empiR  tmth 
declined  :  the  king  was  buried  in  the  seraglio,  m  bile  tki*- 
tant  satraps  yieldeid  only  a  nominal  alleieiance:  Eftfiea 
in  continual  revolt. and  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  wem  ico^ 
nise<I  as  indei^ndcnt  by  the  peace  (449i  which  eii«M*ii 
Grecian  war.  The  short  reigns  of  Xerxes  II.  and  Sofdaus 
occupy  only  a  year  (425) :  and  tlie  rule  of  Darius  U ,  «."• 
named  Nothus  (424-405),  pre»enls  only  revolts  ii  b«aL 
and  intrigues  with  Greece,  where  an  alliance  va«  ffVii 
with  Sparta  against  Athens  (411).  E|r>pC  threw  off  tii 
yoke  altogether  in  414,  and  remained  inde|teD<ient  fur  uiy- 
five  years.  Ariaxerxes  II.,  sumamed  Mnemon.  seccttdii 
(405  35<J) ;  and  his  younger  brother  Cyru«,  aiieapiiag.aK 
the  instigation  of  their  mother  PUryiatii  (P^n-Zadai.'i.  » 
dethrone  him  by  the  aid  of  an  army  cf  Greek  merrcmnsk 
was  defeated  and  killed  (401)  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  rn  l^ 
plains  of  Babylonia,  an  engagement  whieh  wasAiUowcdbf  i^ 
memorable  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thouaand.  In  a  war  vitii 
Sparta,  whieh  commenced  in  400.  the  inligriiyof  thctmptri 
was  threatened  by  the  successes  of  Agcsilnis.  wba.  in  iiirw 
campaiirns (396-4), advanced  far  into  Asia:  butbj  bnentcf 
a  C4>alition  in  the  heart  of  Greece  Rf^ainst  Sparta,  ArtaicriA 
was  enabled,  in  387.  to  conclude  the  adraniageovs  peace  ti 
Antalcidas,  by  which  Persia  recovered  tkie  Ionian  ciiwi  lai 
Cyprus,  though  the  latter  was  not  reduced  till  afkeriea  «csfi' 
war.  The  acre^sion  of  his  son  Ochus,  or  Aria.Ycnc«  lU 
(who  confirmed  his  power  hy  the  hlmugkier  of  all  kefc» 
thers),  was  followed  by  revolts  in  Asia  Minor.  Sjnassd 
other  provinces:  hut  the  former  waa  betrayed  by  iM)miag 
Onmtes,  and  Svria  was  reduced  (351)  bv  Orhus  in  Mnat. 
who  destroyed  Sidon,  and  advancing  into  EfTP^  eipcunA 
the  king  Nectanebus,  and  reunited  that  country  lolhf  Fff- 
sian  empire  (350).  After  these  succeaaes,  Ocbus  rii^^id 
him!»eir  to  indolence  and  luxury,  leaving  the  uma— at 
in  the  hands  of  his  favourite  general.  Mentor  the  HbjlttR. 
and  a  eunuch  named  Ba^oas.  by  the  latter  of  vkMa  im  «« 
poisoned  in  338.  Bagoas  now  placed  ArscA.  tlw  et.lf  •»• 
vivin;^  son  of  Darius  on  the  throne,  but  deposed  saistf- 
dered  him  two  years  afterwards,  when,  the  male  linediat 
royal  family  being  extinct,  he  inv«sled  Denus  I1LM;^ 
named  Oidoinannus  (a  great-giandson,  by  females,  sf  D^ 
rius  Noilius),  with  the  vacant  dignity.  Tbi^  prince  «■- 
menced  his  reii^ii  (33ri-30)  by  ridding  liinise If  ol  the  tiaAr 
Bagoas.  but  the  invasion  of  his  duni:nioiia  by  Ale&isiirt 
the  Groat,  in  33-1,  left  him  little  oppori  unity  fur  I  be  fit!  cet 
of  sovereignty.  By  three  great  baltlea  tGnnmi^  IH: 
Issus,  333:  and  Arhela,  331)  the  Persian  empire  en  sh 
terly  overthrown:  und  the  unfortunate  Darius^  fl}U(tftsa 
the  artns  of  Alexander,  was  munlered  (33u>  by  k»  t«i 
servants,  while  the  whole  extent  of  hia  dominions  fraa  tk 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus  fell  under  the  away  of  ibeMictA^ 
niun  f>on({ueror. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  and  the  diarocmbciwa: 
of  his  vast  teriitories  b>  hisgenerala,  Penia  fell  tothtbi^ 
the  founder  of  the  Syrian  dynasty  of  the  Seleund■LS^ 
leurus  Nicalor  (3 1 2'2HU).and  remained  in  subjection  dsrag 
his  reign  and  that  of  Ins  mn  Antiochua  Soier  tifte-ClL  Bri 
in  the  reiun  of  .AniiijchusTheus  (261-4i»),  a  germ  of  ledr 
pendence  reappeared  in  the  foundation  of  the  Pjrtkm 
kinirdom  in  the  country  of  Hyrcania  ( Deilem  and  Main- 
dcran)  by  Arsacen  (.Xshk?),  the  first  of  the  bouse  of  tk 
Arxaridff*^  of  which  thirty  monarchs  reiyned  in  succcHMa 
each  bearing  the  title  of  Antates.  in  addition  tohiaiB4iTiU 
name.  Arsares  I.  reigned  onl>  t wo  \ ears  f  2 50- 48).  but  ka Mr 
cesser  Tiridates  I.  (249^- 1 ii)  established  bi«  indepeadcwfl  ^ 
defeat  ins;  and  taking  pri!iuner(236)the  Syrian  kingSflMVi 
Callinicus:  and  under  Artabanus  I.  (216-196)  ibia  was  Mi- 
firmed  by  a  treaty  with  Antiochui  the  Gmu  AAv  ikt 
reigns  of  Priapaiius  (196-181)  and  Phraatea  L  llfti-l'U 
Miihridates. or  Pacorus  L  (174-136), extended  the 
p.iwer  to  the  Eu)  hrates  and  the  Indu%  and,  m  IJIl 
priHuiier  Demetrius  II.  <if  S>ria,  who  had  inradad  kM 
turies:  and  ihe  death  of  Antiochua  Sidetca»«bo  pensfeirf 
with  his  army  ( 12h)  in  an  attack  on  Phittaiaa  IL*  diHm' 
tlie  Syrian  kings  from  further 
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his  successor  Artabanus  II.  both  fell  in  battle  againtt  the 
Trans  Oxians,  or  Turks;  but  these  predatory  hordes  were 
repelled  by  Mitluidates  II.,  whose  embassy  to  Sylla( 92)  was 
the  first  iniercour>e  botween  Parthia  and  Rome.  Thereij^ns 
of  Mna^clras  (H7-7G),  Sinalroces  (76-68),  Phraales  III. 
(68-00),  and  Mithridates  III.  (60-54),  were  occupied  by  con- 
tinual (M\  li  wars  :  but  the  sway  of  Orodes  I.  (54-37),  who 
bad  dethroned  and  put  to  death  his  brother  Mithridates,  was 
distinguished  by  the  first  war  with  Rome,  and  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  Crassus  with  his  legious  on  the  plain  of 
Carrha3  (53).  In  invading  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  however, 
the  Pariliians  were  repulsed  by  Ventidius  (38) ;  but  this 
defeat  was  avenged  by  Phraates  IV.  (B.C.  37,  to  A.D.  4)  on 
Mark  Antony,  who  only  escaped  from  Parthia  (36)  with  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  array.  Some  years  later  how- 
ever Phraales  opened  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome,  and 
even  sent  liis  sons  to  be  educated  at  the  court  of  Augustus. 
The  death  of  Phiaates  was  followed  by  anarchy  and  dissen- 
tion  :  Phraataces,  Orodes  II ,  and  Vonones  I.,  occupied  the 
throne  for  short  periods;  and  under  Artabanus  III.  (14-44) 
the  monarchy  began  rapidly  to  decline ;  the  Romans  even 
occupied  the  country  for  a  short  time,  and  proclaimed  Tiri- 
datcs,  one  of  the  ArsacidsB,  asking;  but  Artabanus  reco- 
vered his  throne  on  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  auxiliaries  of 
the  usurper.  The  reiijns  of  Bardanes  (Werdan?)  (44-47), 
Gotarzes  (47-50),  and  Vonones  II.  (50-52),  contain  nothing 
wortliy  notice  excepting  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
einpeior  Claudius  to  nominate  a  prince  named  Meherdates 
in  place  of  Gotarzes  ;  but  under  Vologesesl.  (52-90)  a  long 
war  with  Rome  was  occasioned  by  disputes  relative  to  Ar- 
menia, which  were  settled  (65)  by  Tiridates,  brother  of 
Vologeses,  accepting  the  Armenian  kingdom  as  a  fief  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Roman  alliance  remained  un- 
broken under  Pacorus  (90-107);  but  the  reigns  of  Cosroes, 
or  Khosru  (107-121),  Vologeses  11.(121-149),  Vologeses III. 
(149-191),  and  Vologeses  IV.  (191-209),  were  marked  by 
almost  continual  wars  with  Rome.  Ctesiphon,  the  capiitlof 
the  Parthian  empire,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  emperor 
Septimius  Severus  in  19S  ;  and  these  contests,  though  they 
occasioned  no  loss  of  territory,  greatly  weakened  the  declining 
monarchy.  Under  Vologeses  V.  (209-16)  civil  wars  were 
superadded  to  the  attacks  of  the  Romans;  and  his  successor 
Arduan.or  Artabanus  IV.  (216-26),  after  maintaining  him- 
self for  ten  years  against  domestic  revolts  and  foreign  inva- 
sions, was  defeated  and  killed,  a.d.  226,  in  the  lasl  of  three 
battles  against  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardashtr,  surnamed  Babegan, 
or  the  son  of  Babek,  a  native  of  Fars,  or  Persia  Proper,  who 
overthrew  both  the  Parthian  constitution  and  monarchy, 
and  established,  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidse,  a  new 
order  of  things  in  the  East. 

The  erection  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  commencef  a  new 
sBra  in   the   history  of  Persia   (which  antient   appellation 
hence  lor  ward  replaces  that  of  Parthia).  and  from  this  period 
the  native  annals  begin  to  supply  comparatively  authentic 
materials.     The  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardashtr  Babegan, 
after  he  attained  undivided  power  (226-42),  was  occupied, 
excepting  a  short  war  with  the  Romans,  in  regulating  his 
new  dominions,  and  re-establishint?  in  all  its  antient  splen- 
dour the  Magian  faith,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  reli> 
gions;  and  his  memory  continued  to  be  venerated  as  long 
as  his  descendants  occupie4  the  throne,  both  as  the  restorer 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  and  religion,  and  as  a. legislator 
whose  enactments  and  maxims  of  government  were  consi- 
dered as  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  country.     His 
son  Shahpoor,  or  Sapor  I.  (242-73),  was  a  fierce  and  warlike 
prince,  who  conquered  Armenia,  and  by  his  victory,  in  260, 
over  the  emperor  Valerian  (who  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his 
arm>,  and  died  in  captivity),  taught  the  Romans  to  respect 
and  fear  the  arms  of  Persia.    Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia 
were  laid  waste  with  ruthless  severity;  Antioch  was  taken 
and  plundered,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  less  for- 
tunate: Oilenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  and  bis  celebrated 
wife  Zenobia,  defied  his  arms,  and  Aurelian  re-establjshed 
the  R(jman  frontier  in  the  East. 

The  rein^ns  of  Hormuz  or  Hormisdas  I.  (273-4),  of  Va- 
ranes  or  Bahram  1.  (274-7),  Bahram  II.  (277-94),  and 
Bahram  111.  (294),  present  no  incident  of  importance  ex- 
cept the  unfortunate  Roman  war  in  the  weak  reign  of  the 
second  Baliram,  in  which  Pevsia  was  only  saved  from  ruin 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  e  mperor  (^rus.  Narsi, or  Narses 
(294  391),  vindicated  for  a  t.ime  the  renown  of  the  Persian 
arms  by  a  signal  victory  (296)  over  Galerius;  but  in  the  . 
next  campaign  the  Persic^n  forces  were  surprised  and  de-  I 


stroyed  by  the  Romans,  and,  by  the  peace  concluded  in  297, 
Narses  ceded  Armenia  and  five  provinces  east  of  the 
Tigris.  The  reign  of  Hormisdas  II.  (301-8)  was  peaceful, 
but  the  long  and  splendid  rule  of  his  oostbumous  son  and 
successor  Shahpoor,  or  Sapor  the  Great  (308-80),  who  was 
acknowledged  as  king  even  before  his  birth  (Gibbon,  ch. 
XV iii.),  revived  the  antient  glories  of  the  monarchy.  His  long 
war  with  the  Romans  (337-63)  was  contested  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  two  empires,  and  with  varied  success.  In  the 
battle  of  Singara  (248)  Shahpoor  triumphed  over  the  em- 
peror Gonstanti  us;  and  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  his  suc- 
cessor Julian,  which  threatened  the  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom,  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  that  prince  and  the 
cowarrlice  of  his  successor,  who  purchased  a  safe  retreat  by 
the  peace  of  Dura  (363),  which  restored  Armenia  and  all 
the  cessions  made  by  Narses,  with  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  Nisibis.  The  wisdom  of  Shahpoor  in  government  was 
equal  to  his  valour  in  war;  and  the  kingdom  continued  in 
peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  reigns  of  the  next  three 
niouarchs,  Artaxerxes  or  Ardashir  II.  (380-85),  Shahpoor 
II.  (385-90),  and  Bahram  or  Varanes  IV.,  surnamed  Ker- 
manshah  (390-40)),  the  founder  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Yezdejerd  I.  (Isdigertes)  engaged  in  no  foreign  wars,  but 
his  reign  (401-21)  was  disturbed  by  religious  dissensions 
the  Magi  murmured  at  the  toleration  and  favour  shown  by 
the  king  to  the  Christians,  and  his  friendship  for  the  Greek 
emperor  Arcadius  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  latter  en- 
trusted to  him  the  guardianship  of  his  son  Theodosius ;  but 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  with  which  his  son  Bahram 
v.,  surnamed,  from  his  love  of  the  chase,  Gour,  or  *  the  Wild 
Ass,'  commenced  his  reign,  led  to  a  short  and  indecisive  war 
with  the  Romans.  The  subsequent  sway  of  this  prince  was 
glorious  and  popular ;  after  repulsing  with  great  loss  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Turks  of  Trans-Oxiana,  he  extended  his  realm 
to  the  frontiers  of  India;  and  his  extraordinary  personal 
prowess  has  preserved  his  memory  to  the  present  day  in 
Persia  as  a  favourite  hero  of  romance.  He  perished  acci- 
dentally in  hunting,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Yezdejerd 
II.  (surnamed  Sipah-Dost,  oUt  the  *  Soldier's  Friend '),  whose 
reign  of  sixteen  years  (442-58)  was  a  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  On  his  death,  his  younger  son  Hormuz  III. 
mounted  the  throne,  but  was  speedily  expelled  by  his  elder 
brother  Firouz,  or  Perezes,  who  had  been  furnished  with  an 
army  by  the  Khan  of  the  White  Huns^or  Turks  of  Trans- 
Oxiana.  Firouz  however  returned  this  service  by  attackmg 
the  dominions  of  his  benefactor :  in  his  first  invasion  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  but  released  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Khan.  In  a  second  attempt  the  Persian  army  was 
cut  to  pieces,  and  their  perfidious  king  left  among  the 
slain,  after  reigning  twenty  four  years  (458-82).  His  soqi 
Palash,  the  Valens  of  the  Greeks,  reigned  only  four  years; 
but  his  brother  and  successor  Cavades,  or  Kobad  (486-531), 
though  his  addiction  to  the  libertine  tenets  of  Mazdak  cos^ 
him  a  fi)ur  years'  dethronement  (497-501)  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Jamasp,  eventually  retrieved  the  kin^om  from  the 
vassalage  to  the  Huns,  in  which  the  fate  of  Firouz  had  left 
it,  and  waged  a  successful  war  with  the  Greek  emperor 
Anastasius;  and  his  son,  the  illustrious  Khosru  Nusherwan 
(531-79),  raised  the  Sassanian  empire  to  its  highest  pinnacle 
of  grandeur  and  prosperity.  For  the  details  of  his  long  and 
glorious  reign  we  refer  to  the  article  Khosru.  He  carried 
bis  arms  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Euxine,  the  Sutlej.and 
the  Jaxartes.  Trans-Oxiana,  the  Punjab,  and  great  part  of 
Arabia,  ol)eyed  his  mandates.  Persia  was  divided  into  four 
great  vice-royalties,  and  the  excellence  of  the  internal  admi- 
nistration, in  which  the  king  was  aided  by  his  celebrated 
minister  Buzurg-Mihir,  has  earned  for  him  the  proud  appel- 
lation of  •  Just*  But  the  last  years  even  of  Nusherwan  were 
clouded  by  reverses,  and  his  unworthy  son  Hormuz  (579- 
90),  after  losing  all  the  conquests  of  his  father,  forfeited  his 
throne  and  life  in  a  popular  revolt  headed  by  Babram- 
Tchoubeen,  a  general  who,  after  saving  Persia  from  thf 
Turks,  had  been  basely  disgraced  by  the  king.  Bahram 
attempted  to  ascend  the  throne,  but  Khosru- Perwiz,  son  of 
Hormuz,  easily  recovered  his  inheritance  (590-628)  by  the 
aid  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  on  whose  dethronement  and 
death  (602)  Khoeru  attacked  the  Roman  empire,  under  the 
pretence  of  avenging  his  ally,  and  in  sixteen  years  restored 
the  Persian  empire  to  the  limits  under  Xerxes,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt:  but  these  successes 
were  transient,  and  Khosru,  aAer  havmg  been  in  turn  driven 
from  his  palaces  by  the  victories  of  Heraclius,  was  murdered 
by  hjui  pvn  son  Shiruyeh,  or  Siroes.    The  parricide  survived 
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his  father  only  six  months,  and  in  four  years  of  confusion 
and  civil  war  the  throne  was  filled  by  six  kings  and  two 
queens,  till  the  accession  of  Yezdejerd  HI.,  in  tho  same 
year  (G32)  in  which  Persia  was  attacked  by  the  Arabs,  then 
commencing  the  career  of  Mohammedan  conquest.     The 
fate  of  the  kin<;dom,  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  was 
decided  by  the  battles  of  Cadesia  (636)  and  of  Nehavend 
(641),  the  last  of  which,  though  the  king  survived  in  the 
ronditiun  of  a  fugitive  ten  years  louf^er,  subverted  at  once 
thcSassanian  power  and  the  independence  of  the  country. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest,  the  national  history  of  Persia  presents  an  entire  blank. 
The  Persians  imbibed  the   religion  and  literature  of  the 
Arabs,  to  whum  they  imparted  in  return  their  civilization  and 
luxury ;  but  the  country  was  only  a  province  in  the  empire 
of  the  caliphs,  and  followed  implicitly  the  revolutions  of  tho 
Ommiyadcs and  Abbasides.  [Arabia;  Abhasidks;  Moors.] 
But  with  the  decay  and  division  of  the  power  of  the  Ck>m- 
manders  of  the  Faithful,  the  spirit  of  independence  revived, 
and  the  re-establishmontofthekintrdommay  be  dated  from 
the  foundation  of  the  So/Tariafi  dynasty  by  Yakub  Ibn  Lais, 
who  about  868  threw  otf  his  allegiance  to  the  caliph,  and 
ilxcd  at  Shiras  the  capital  of  a  dominion  including  nearly 
all  Persia.     Rut  his  brother  and  successor  Amer  was  sub- 
dued, in  900,  by  tho  Tartar  family  of  tho  Samanides,  who 
ruleil  Khorassan  and  Tians-Oxiuna  till   999,  while  Western 
Persia  again  acknowledged  for  a  few  years  a  precarious  alle- 
giance to  the  caliph,  till  the  utter  disruption  of  the  Abbaside 
powjar  threw  it,  about  936,  into  tho  hands  of  the  three  sons 
of  Bouyah,  Amad-cd-doub.h,  Rukn-od-doulah,  and  Moazz- 
e<l  duulah,  who  shared  t be  kingdom  among  them  ;    while 
the  last-named  occupied  Bagdad,  and  exercised,  under  the 
title  of  Emtr-al-Omsvra,  absolute  control  over  the  person 
and  remaining  territory  of  the  caliph.     After  the  death  of 
Amad-ed-doulah,   nearly  all  the  dominions  of  the  Bouyah 
(sometimes  called  Deilemi)   dynasty  were  reunited  under 
his  nephew  or  successor  Adhad,  or  Azcd-ed-doulah,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  princes  of  his  time,  whose 
reign  of  i\iirty-four  years  (949-8'2)  is  the  fcra  both  of  the 
grandeur  ofhisfamily  and  of  the  prosperity  of  Persia.  His  suc- 
cessors again  divide<l  the  kingdom,  and  wasted  their  strength 
in  int'ernal  dissensions,  during  which  a   number  of  petty 
prir.cipaliiies  rose  to  independence.    One  prmcipal  branch 
of  tlicBouyahs  continued  however  to  retain  Bagdad  and  the 
uif^nity  of  Emtr-al-OmarA,  raising  and  deposing  the  pon- 
lltl-caliphs  at  their  pleasure ;  but  the  other,  whicli  ruled  in 
Eastern  Persia,  was  subdued,  in   1028.  by  Mahmood,  who 
thirty  years  earlier  had  founded  the  mighty  dynasty  of  the 
<lhazncvides  in  Cabul  and  Khorassan,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Sassanian  power,  and  had  carried  the  Moslem  arms,  for  the 
first  time,  into  the  heart  of  India.     All  Persia  seemed  on 
the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  this  conqueror  and  his 
family,  when  the  prize  was  snatched  from  their  t;rasp  by  the 
descent  from  Central  Asia  of  the  Sefjnukian  Turks,  who, 
originally  received  as  vassals  by  the  Ghaznevide  princes,  soon 
asserted  their  independenre,  and  after  defeating  Massood,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Mahmood,  a.d.  1040,  in  a  great  battle 
near   Ni.Nhapur,    compelled    the    Ghaznevides    to    confine 
themselves  to  Afghanistan  and  their  Indian  conquests,  and 
place<l  their  own  sultan,  Togrul- Beg,  in  possession  of  Persia, 
to    which   (I05j)    he  added    Bagdad   and   Irak,  with    the 
guardianship  of  the  cali])hate,  deposing  tho  Emir-al-OmarS 
Malek-Hahicni,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Bouyah.  The  reigns 
of  Alp- Arslan,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Togrul  ( 1 063-72), 
and  his  son  Jelal  ed-deen  Malek  Shah  (10721)2),  raised  the 
Perso-Turkish  monarcliv  to  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour  and 
glory.  [Alp-.\rslan.]   Hie  Greek  emperor  Romanus  was  de- 
feated and  taken,  and  Armenia  subdued  by  Alp-Arslan:  the 
rule  of  his  son  extended  over  great  part  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Tartaiy.  wlnh»  internal  pro>perity  was  secunMi  by  the  wise 
administration  of  the  famous  vizier  Nizam-al-mulk  :  and  the 
reformation   of  the  calendar,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Jelaln^an  ^ra  (March  I  j,  1079),  shows  that  the  pro-^rcss  of  |  ing  parties  in  one  common  ruin."    Already  mMler  of  Tr*' 


the  sultan,  had  aspired  to  hereditary  rule ;  rtite  n  At 
mountain  country  immediately  south  of  the  Ca^^Ac,  '«ii 
infamous  sect  of  Ismailis,  or  Aiias»in»tAaiA»ii?i»>  ha* ■*. 

sistcd  from  the  time  of  Malek  Shah.     After  the  donrf 
Sandjar  (II5rt)  civil  war*  recommanced  amonf  ihrU- 
jookian  princes,  of  which  the  caliphs  avaded  theniici^ii 
recover  from  them  the  exclusive  postcaaion  of  Bifda4ai 
and  Irak;  and  though  Togrul  111.  reunited  (117^1  ihtit- 
maining  provinces,  he  was  overwhelmed  and  alain  MIM-'lt 
Takash,  shah  of  Kharism,  a  former  dependency  of  ik  W- 
jookian  empire,  the  viceroys  of  which   bad  throancfite 
allegiance  during  the  reign  of  Sandjar.  and  had  {Tiiaftf 
subdued  Trans-Ox iana  and  Khorassian.     Persia  no*  lift  i» 
der  the  yoke  of  the  Kharismian  tultan.who  by  the  deMruoi^ 
a  few  years  later,  of  tho  Ghauridea  (a  dynaatjr  wh«k  M. 
supplanted  the  Ghaznevides  in  Cabul),  extended  hm  mv 
from  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Indns  cn^ttt 
Persian  Gulf.  But  this  mighty  power  waa  of  abort  dani^. 
Mohammed,  the  successor  of  Takash    beeame  enbniil 
through  the  misconduct  of  the  governor  of  Oinr.  aakils 
ruler  of  the  Moguls  beyond  the  Jaxartea,  the  redoektibi 
Gengis-Khan,  who  in  1218  invaded  hit  dominiocit  viibi 
host  of  700,000  men,  and  in  two  campaign!  drove  IfoluaM^ 
to  take  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Caapian.  where  be  tfird 
in  1-220.     His  son  Jelal-eddccn  Mankbemi.  a  cvMratkd 

Ealadin  of  Eastern  story,  maintained  for  aooe  yeVB  acaltaat 
ut  unavailing  struggle,  till  his  death,  in  ISM,  taalW  Hm- 
solved  the  Kharismian  power,  and  laid  Pfenia- fRMlratc  a: 
the  feet  of  the  Moguls. 

The  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Seljooktan  Toibft  bal  ber; 
sofiened  hv  their  community  of  faith  and  their  a^wd;  ad^f- 
tion  of  the  manners  of  the  south,  but  the  Mocol*  dtfcsM 
and  despised  alike  the  Moslem  faith  and  tlie  ivAociaeati  ^ 
civdization.  and  their  progress  was  everywhere  awrWbt 
mcrcdess  slaughter  and  devastation.     On  the  drathef  Gft 
gis,  Persia  fell  to  the  share  of  his  grandson  Hulaka.  »9dl 
in  r26S,  took  and  sacked  Bagdad*  putting  to  dcaik  iktiMt 
of  the  Abbasides,  and  massacring,   accordrnf  la  ^mc 
historians,  80t»,0o0  inhabitants  of  the  city.    TbedfVHCf  */ 
Hutaku  ruled  Persia  about  eighty  years.     Abaka.  kt  tn 
and  successor  (1264-82).  extended  hisautbcritf  owiteSH- 
jookian  princes  of  Anatolia,  and  forined  album  eiik  ti^ 
'  Christians  for  the  recovery  of  Syria  and  Pale^tiat;  Val  ra 
armies  sustained  several  signal  defemta  from  lbtMnR>«>ie^ 
and  of  the  short  reigns  which  follow,  that  of  Key-Kteail*i 
deserves  notice  for  an  unsuccessiful  attempt  t  liMi  li  ■tK!- 
duce  into  Persia  a  paper  currency,  which  already  cuttA  a 
China.  The  invasion  of  Syria  was  renewed,  but  agaia  viI^k: 
success, in  the  reign  of  Ghazan(  1 296- 1303),  wbafir»tthR*tf 
the  nominal  allegiance  which  his  prcdLte>aoia  bad  haknt 
paid  to  the  grand  khan  of  Tartary.  and  embcarvd,  vck i^ 
his  subjects,  the  Moslem  religion.     Hia  brotbar  tBifa^ 
cessor  Aljaptu,  or  Mohammed   Khoda-bitndab   fIJll-Mi 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Sulianiyah,  which  btsi^^ 
capital ;  but  the  here<litary  M<»8:ul   noblea  were  |p^*4 
absorbing  all  the  power  of  the  stale,  and  Aboaesi*  W 
hadur,  the  son  of  Aljaptu,  and  eighth  in  •uetcHHB  &■ 
Hulaku,  wns  the  last  of  his  rare  who  enjoyed  urart^ 
rity,  thouizh  several  pageant  munarcha  were  atlerasi^*^ 
vaic<l  for  >hort  periiMis.     Per>ia   woa   now  divided  aal  ^ 
tractcd  by  numberless  petty  dynaiiies  perpetually  tf  "^ 
with  each  other.    The  U  Khaiiian*.  who  possened  Ihf^ 
Irak.   Azerhijan,  &c.,  were  peihap«   I  he  moat  pa«rf-l  ^ 
these  princes,  while  the  Modhafferiana  ruled  over  Rnn^ 
Shiras;    the   Sarhvdarians,    Mulouk  Kurt,    fce,  Mrsf>^ 
Khorassan   and  the  neighbouring    parts ;    and  bui4»  ' 
inaraudiii!^  Turkomans,  the  origin  of  the  piascBtcbai^ 
Persia,  roamed  over  the  country,  uncontruiled  by  hi  if '* 
rulers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Persia  when  a  new  euuquffur  i^ 
peared  from  Tartary,  in  the  penon  of  thefamaetTfl^ 
Icnk.  or  Tamerlane,  who  speedily  involved  all  the 


science  kept  pace  with  that  of  connuest.  But  the  unity 
of  the  empire  was  dissolved  at  the  death  of  Malek  Shah  : 
his  sons  divided  and  di<«puted  the  provinces  of  Persia ; 
minor  branches  ruled  in  Kerman,  Anatolia,  and  Syria; 
and  when  Sandjar,  the  youngest  and  most  warlike  of  the 
sons  of  Malek  Shah,  succeimvl,  about  1120,  in  establish- 
ing his  own  supremacy  over  in()st  of  the  eastern  parts, 
the  provinces  of  Azerbijan,  Fars  Laristan,  &c.,  were 
virtually  independent  under  yeixy  princes  hearing  \\\^ 
Tl.rki^h  title  of  atiibek,  whu,  from    being    lieutenanu  oi , 


Oxiana  and  Tartary,  he  invaded  Khoranaa.in  IS^l.siikt 
head  of  a  force  which  producvsd  the  instant  aobua*^ 
all  the  petty  princes  in  that  quarter;  and  in  twrira  !*> 
from  this  time,  though  frequently  recalled  into  Tartvy* 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  khan  of  Kipiak,  he  had  subJarfi^ 
devastated  the  whole  of  Persia,  meeting  with  littledcHv^i^ 
resistance  except  from  the  gaiMant  Modhallcrian  priaw  d 
Shinin:  his  overthrow  was  folio .%ed  by  the  ■huifblartl*'^ 
of  ro.oou  inhabitants  of  Ispahan,  whoae  heada  wcrt  pdit/ 
pyruniids  byoitler  ofTimiu;  and   ji|9gdad« 
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the  fust  instance  by  the  submission  of  the  people,  who  re- 
fused to  defend  their  lyiannical  sovereign  Ahraed  Il-Khani, 
shared  a  similar  fate  in  1401,  as  a  punishment  for  its  re- 
volt against.  Miran  Shah,  the  son  whom  Timur  had  left 
to  govern  Persia.  The  pursuit  of  some  of  the  Turkoman 
tribes  broufrht  him  in  contact  with  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Bayazid:  but  his  victories  over  the  Turks  and  the  Mame- 
lukes of  Syria  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch. 
He  died  near  Oirar,  in  1404,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting out  for  the  conquest  of  China:  his  empire,  upheld 
only  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  fell  to  pieces  almost  in- 
stantly, and  Persia,  in  a  few  years  after  his  death,  had 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  division  and  anarchy  even  worse 
than  that  which  had  preceded  his  irruption.  His  son  Shah 
Rokh  indeed,  who  ruled  over  Khorassan.  Trans-Oxiana, 
and  Tartary  (1409-46),  exercised  during  his  life  a  paramount 
Qutliority  over  great  part  of  the  country,  and  more  than 
once  repressed  m  arras  the  depredations  of  the  Turkomans; 
but  the  sway  of  his  descendants  was  limited  to  Trans-Oxiana 
and  Eastern  Khorassan,  which  they  held  till  expelled  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Uzbeks,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  while  the 
western  provinces  were  contested  by  two  races  of  Turkomans, 
di^li^yui>,hed  by  their  emblems  of  the  black  and  the  trhite 
sheep.  Kara  Yusef,  the  founder  of  the  former  race,  had  been 
in  antap^onist  of  Timur,  after  whose  death  he  attained  consi- 
derable power  (1407-20);  but  his  successors  wasted  their 
slren^ih  in  domestic  quarrels,  till  they  were  overwhelmed 
and  extirpated  (1469)  by  Uzun  Hassan,  or  Hassan  the  Tall, 
ruler  of  Diarbekr,  of  the  white  sheep  dynasty.  Uzun 
Hassan  was  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,  and  succeeded  in 
makini^  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Persia;  but, 
eneouniering  the  superior  power  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Mohammed  H.,  he  sustained  a  signal  defeat  in  Anatolia 
(1473),  He  was  nevertheless  preparing  to  enter  into  a  league 
with  Venice,  the  Rhodian  knights,  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 
against  the  preponderating  power  of  the  Porte,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  his  projects  (1478);  and  his  relatives  and  de- 
scendants, after  disputing  for  several  years  the  possession  of 
his  extensive  territories,  were  finally  supplanted  and  crushed 
(1602)  by  the  first  of  a  race  of  sovereigns  whose  character 
and  rule  imparted  to  the  Persian  monarchy  a  greater  degree 
of  stability  and  more  settled  forms  of  government  than  it 
had  for  some  centuries  enjoyed. 

Ismael  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Sefi,  Sooffee,  or  Seffavean 
dynasty  (whence  the  common  appellation  of  Sophi,  applied 
to  a  Persian  monarch),  was  remotely  descended  from  the 
caliph  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and 
more  immediately  from  a  race  of  ancestors  whose  hereditary 
reputation  for  sanctity  was  of  great  service,  both  in  his  own 
ascent  to  the  royal  dignity  and  the  subsequent  long  retention 
of  it  by  his  family.  From  the  red  cap  which  he  introduced 
as  the  distinctive  head-dress  of  his  people,  the  Persians  de- 
rived the  epithet  of  Kuzzil-Bash  (Red  Heads),  by  which  they 
have  been  ever  since  known;  but  their  adhesion  at  this 
period  lo  the  Sheah  or  heterodox  sect  of  Islam  has  been 
the  origin  of  their  national  enmity  to  the  Turks,  who  hold 
the  Sooni  or  orthodox  persuasion.  The  greater  part  of  his 
reign  (1502-24)  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  various 
provinces  of  his  kingdom.  By  a  great  victory,  in  1510,  over 
the  Uzbeks,  he  stopped  their  career  of  conquest,  and  con- 
fined tiiem  to  the  other  side  of  the  Oxus  ;  but  he  sustained 
a  severe  defeat,  in  1J14,  from  the  Turks  under  Selim  L, 
though  he  subdued  Georgia  a  few  years  later.  The  long 
reign  of  his  son  Tahmasp  I.  was  occupied  principally  by 
wars  a.;p-inst  the  Uzbeks  and  Turks,  the  latter  of  whom 
several  limes  invaded  Persia,  and  once  penetrated  to  Ispahan ; 
but  the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires  were  fixed,  in  1555, 
by  a  peace  which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
treaties.  The  embassy  of  Anthony  Jenkinson  (1562)  was 
the  means  of  opening  commercial  relations  between  England 
and  Persia;  but  the  chief  glory  of  IsmaeVs  reign,  in  the 
estimation  of  Oriental  writers,  was  the  munificent  hospitality 
which  he  extended  to  the  Mogul  emperor  Humayoon,  when 
driven  from  India  by  a  rebellion.  The  reigns  of  Ismail  H^ 
son  of  Tahmasp  (1576-7),  and  his  brother  Mohammed 
Khodabandah(  1 577-85),  present  nothing  worthy  of  note  ex- 
cept the  renewal  of  the  Turkish  war;  but  under  the  rule  of 
Abhas  the  Great,  son  of  Mohammed  (1585-1627),  the  Seffa- 
vean dynasty  attained  its  zenith  of  power  and  renown. 
[Abbas.]  After  totally  expelling  the  Uzbeks  from  Khorassan, 
in  the  tirst  part  of  his  reign,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Turks,  over  whom  (having  equipped,  by  the  aid  of  two 
English  travellers,  the  brothers  Shirley,  a  corps  of  12,000 
musketeers)  he  gained  repeated  victon^S  from  1603  tp  1618, 


in  which  year  a  peace  was  concluded,  restoring  to  Persia 
all  her  former  possessions.  In  order  to  promote  manu- 
factures, be  invited  Armenian  artificers  to  settle  at  Julfa, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  English,  by  whose  aid 
he  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Ormuz ;  he  removed  the 
capital  from  Kazwin  to  Ispahan,  and  greatly  improved  the 
internal  communications  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  his  old 
age  he  grew  suspicious  and  cruel,  and  his  last  years  were 
embittered  by  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  whom 
he  had  unjustly  put  to  death.  His  grandson  and  successor 
Shah  Soofi  I.  (1627-41),  was  a  cruel  and  drunken  tyrant: 
the  warlike  Ottoman  sultan,  Mourad  IV.,  availing  himself 
of  his  incapacity,  recovered  most  of  the  Turkish  losses,  and 
took  Bagdad  in  1637,  after  which  a  peace  was  concluded, 
restoring  the  boundaries  as  in  1555,  and  giving  up  the  acqui- 
sitions of  Abbas  the  Great. 

The  reign  of  Abbas  II.  (1641-66),  and  his  son  Soliman  or 
Shah  Soofi  II.  (1666-94),  are  almost  destitute  of  events  in 
their  foreign  relations,  which  continued  uniformly  peaceful. 
Commerce  and  the  arts  flourished  during  this  period  ;  many 
European  travellers,  as  Tavernier,  Krompfer,  Chardin,  &c., 
visited  Persia,  and  embassies  from  many  foreign  powers 
appeared  at  Ispahan,  particularly  a  splendid  mission,  in  1 673, 
from  Louis  XIV.  of  France;  but  the  court  was  sunk  in  in- 
dolence and  luxury,  and  ihe  warlike  spirit  of  ihe  people  had 
greatly  declined  from  inaction.  The  first  part  of  the  reign 
of  Shah  Sultan  Hussein  (1694-1722)  passed  also  in  tran- 
quillity ;  but  this  was  only  the  calm  which  precedes  a  storm. 
The  character  of  the  king,  a  weak  and  bigoted  though 
amiable  prince,  surrounded  and  governed  by  mollahs  and 
eunuchs,  promised  impunity  to  revolt  or  aggression.  Georgia, 
Laristan,  and  other  remote  provinces  rebelled  and  were  re- 
duced, but  the  revolt  of  the  Afghans  of  Cabul  and  Canda- 
har,  in  1709,  had  more  formidable  consequences.  Their 
chiefs,  Meer-Weis  and  his  successor  Meer-Mahmood,  re- 
pelled with  loss  all  the  attacks  of  the  Persians;  and  in  1720 
Meer-Mahmood,  encouraged  by  the  spectacle  of  weakness 
which  the  monarchy  presented,  invaded  the  country  with 
25,000  men;  and  in  1722,  after  routing  the  Persians  at 
Goolnabad,  under  the  walls  of  Ispahan,  invested  the  capital, 
which,  after  enduring  for  several  months  all  the  horrors 
of  famine,  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Hussein  resigned  his 
crown  to  the  conqueror,  placing  the  royal  aigrette  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  turban  of  Mahmood,  October  23,  1722 ; 
and  Persia,  after  having  been  ruled  220  years  by  the  family 
of  Ismael  Sooffee,  thus  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Afghans. 

The  crown-prince  Tahmasp  however  held  out  in  Armenia, 
and  Russia  and  the  Porte,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
which  prevailed,  formed  the  design  of  dismeinbering  Persia 
by  seizing  the  districts  adjoining  their  own  territories. 
A  partition  treaty  was  concluded  for  this  purpose,  and  Tah- 
masp, in  1723,  actually  ceded  the  Caspian  provinces  to 
Russia,  in  return  for  a  promise  of  aid,  which  was  never  ful- 
filled ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Meer-Ashraf  (the  cousin 
and  successor  of  Mahmood.  who  died  raving  mad  in  1725) 
gave  up,  by  the  peace  of  Bagdad  (1727),  Azerbijan,  Khu- 
zistan,  and  Irak  to  the  Turks,  who  in  return  acknowledged 
him  king  of  Persia.  Rut  the  progress  of  Tahmasp  and  his 
great  general  Nadir-Kooli  was  fast  destroying  the  brief 
tenure  of  the  Afghans  in  Persia,  though  they  strove  to  main- 
tain it  by  dreadful  massacres  of  the  nobles  and  disaffected 
citizens.  Ashraf  was  driven  from  Ispahan  by  Nadir,  in 
1729,  and  killed,  after  a  second  defeat,  in  1730.  The  in- 
vaders were  everywhere  exterminated,  and  Shah  Tahmasp 
re-occupied  Ispahan.  But  all  the  real  power  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Nadir,  who  in  1732  dethroned  Tahmasp  for 
concluding  an  ignominious  peace  with  the  Porte,  elevating 
hit  infant  son  Abbas  III.,  in  whose  name  he  governed  as 
regent,  and  after  expelling  the  Turks  from  their  conquests, 
concluded  a  peace  in  1736,  reestablishing  the  antient 
frontiers  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  while  the  districts  ceded  to 
Russia  were  recovered  by  treaty.  Abbas  died  the  same 
year,  on  which  Nadir  formerly  declared  the  Seffavean 
dynasty  at  an  end,  and  himself  assumed  the  crown  under 
the  title  of  Nadir  Shah. 

This  extraordinary  man  raised  Persia,  for  a  short  time» 
to  a  higher  degree  of  power  than  she  had  possessed  since 
the  rule  of  the  Sassanian  kings.  He  conquered  Candahar 
and  Afghanistan;  and  in  invading  India,  in  1739,  took 
Delhi,  and  carried  off  a  booty  estimated  at  32,000,000/.,  re- 
ducing the  next  year  the  Uzbeks  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
long  the  enemies  of  Persia.  A  second  war  with  the  Porte 
(1743-6)  terminated  fevourably  to  Persia;  but  the  barbari- 
ti^  and  ayaqc^  qf  t^fidir  exasperated  his  subjectSi^  and  he  waa 
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murdered  in  his  tent,  1747.    [Nadir  Shah.]    His  death 
was  the  signal  for  a  scene  of  aiiarc-hy  and  confusion  ;  the 
Uzbek  state:}  threw  off  tliu   )okc.  and  Afghanistan  became 
an  ihilepiMiilent  and  powerful  kingdom  under  Ahmed  Doo- 
rauni,  while  the  crown  of  Persia  was  CDnlested  by  various 
competitors,  and  tiie  kinirdom  torn  by  civil  war,  till  a  chief 
named  KuMcem  Khan,  of  the  Zend  family,  succeeded,  in 
1759,  in  po>sessing  himself  of  supreme  power,  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  in    1779,  under  the  title  of  Wakeel,  or 
Administrator,  refusir.(^  the  insignia  of  royalty.     His  sway 
was  mild  and  equitable  ;  he  repre<>sed  the  depredations  of  the 
Turkoman  tribes  which,  under  Nadir,  him-elf  a  Turkoman  j 
and  a  Sooni,  had  overspread  Persia ;  and  he  concluded  ad- 
vantaf^eously  a  short  war  with  the  Porte.  But  fresh  tioubles 
broke  out  at  hi^  death, — six  chiefs,  between  1779  and  1789, 
ascended  or  claimed  the  throne,  wnile  Russia  tutjk  advan- 
tage of  the  prevailin<;  anarchy  to  encroach  on  the  northern 
Provinces,  takin)^  Georgia  Cinder  her  protection  in    1783. 
'he  candidates  for  rovaliy  were  at  length  reduced  to  Lutf 
Ali   Khan   Zencl   and  Aga-Mohainmed  Khan  Kajar :  the 
foimer,  a  brave  but  cruel  prince,  bore  the  title  of  king  from 
1789  to  1793,  when  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death   by  his 
rival,  who  thus  became  side  monarch,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Kajar   or  reignini;  dynasty.     He  fixed  his  capital  at 
Teheran.    His  first  act  was  to  attack  the  revolted  Georgians, 
whom  he  overthrew  in  the  field,  and  subjected  their  capital, 
Tellis,  to  ruthless  pillage  and  massacre  ;    but  his  >everity 
provoked  his  own  attendants  to  assassinate  him,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  late  Shah  Futtah  Ali  (1797- 
1834).     The  early  part  of  his  lon^  reign  was  marked  by  the 
rival  intrigues  of  Fiance  and   England  at  his  court  with 
reference  to  India.     The  principal  subsequent  events  were 
liis   two  disastrous  wars  with    Russia,   the  first  of  which 
(180-1- 13)  ended  in  the  cession  of  most  of  the  Caspian  pro- 
vinces by  the  peace  of  Goolistan ;  the  second  (18'i6-8),  in 
the  resignation  of  Enwan  and  the  country  to  the  Araxes,  by 
the   treaty   of  Turkmanchai.      He   however   reconquered 
Khorassan  from  the  Afghans  and  Uzbeks,  and  broke  the 
power  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  by  ap|)ointing  his  own  nume- 
rous sons  to  nearly  all  the  governments.     At  his  death  a 
struggle  for  the  crown  commenced  among  his  descendants, 
but  was  speedily   terminated,  by  the  intlucnce  of  England 
and  Russia,   in   favour  of  the  present  Shah   Mohammed, 
prandson  of  Futteh  Ali  by  his  son  Abbas  Mirza,  who  liad 
been    declared    crown  prince,  but   died    before   h'n  father. 
The   reign    of   this   youn^   prince    has   not  hitherto  been 
auspicious;  he  appears  to  have  thrown  himself  blindly  into 
the  arms  of  Rusmu,  and  the  unsuccessful  expedition  which 
he  undertook,  in  1»38,  against  the  Afghan  nrince  of  Herat 
has  not  only  exhausted  liis  resources,  but  placed  him  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  British  power  in  India.     Such  is 
the  present  political   position  of  Persia,  of  which  the  pro- 
gress of  time  alone  can   develop  the    consequences  ;    but 
the  reduced  power  of  the   kinguom.  and  its  situation  be- 
tween the  two  mi;{hty  and  increasing  Asiatic  empires  of 
England  and  Russia,  of  one  of  which  it  must  viriually  re- 
main the  vassal,  apparently  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
ever  again  holding  its  former  important  rank  in  the  scale  of 
nations. 

PERSIAN  GULF,  a  large  closed  sea,  connected  with 
and  consequently  constituting  a  (>ortion  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  entrance  from  that  sea  is  by  the  strait  of  Ormuz, 
which  in  the  narrowest  point,  between  Ras  Koli  (or  Cape 
Koh),  in  Persia,  and  Ras  Musseiidom,  in  Arabia,  is  about  3» 
miles  wide.  The  gulf  exienda  between  24°  and  30"  N.  lat. 
and  between  48°  and  58"  3u'  E.  long  Its  general  form  is 
that  of  a  curve,  the  convex  side  of  which  is  turned  to  the 
south-east.  The  direct  distance  between  Ras  Mussendotn 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Shui-el-Arab,  which  enters  the  most 
north-western  extremity  of  the  ^ulf.  is  about  6J0  miles: 
but  measured  along  the  curved  line  of  the  gulf,  it  is  6U0 
miles.  In  widih  it  varies  between  40  and  2u(>  miles,  the 
gieatest  width  occurring  between  54^ and  52°  E.  long.  The 
average  width  exceeds  100  miles  and  the  area  is  about 
70,000  s<)uare  miles.  The  i>lands  mIucIi  are  (hs]>ersed  over 
this  gult  ure  e-tiiiiatf.d  at  about  1400  square  indes. 

1  lie  naM::.ition  of  this  sea  is  dangerous  and  tedious, 
owing  to  thf  htiinerous  shoals  and  reefs.  These  shonU  and 
reefs  are  iniit'li  moie  numerous  on  the  soiithein  or  Aiabian 
coast,  which  can  hardly  be  approarhe-1  in  aiiv  )  art  b\  l.ir^o 
vessels  without  the  greatest  c^ire.  and  it  was  ai-roidMij^lv  lor 
a  long  tune  the  rel'uge  of  pirates,  who  by  ihea'  botdiiess 
;ind  activii\  increased  the  danger  of  the  navigation  in 
this  Mra.     The  most  during  of  these  pirates  weiu  the  Jawa- 


timi,  who  had  their  principal  itation  on  tlw  Arabun 
at  Ras-el-Khyraa,  about  60  miles  from  Raa  IIuM«Lij^ 

and  who  were  only  compelled  to  keep  the  peacv  »  ;i^ 
expeditions  sent  against  them  by  the  Engluh  fioin  BuaaM, 
in  Ib09  and  in  lbl9.    The  na%-i(i:ation  alon;r  ihe  &^^ 
coast  is  comparatively  free  from  dangnr,  and  ib«  thoa^m 
not  very  numerous.    The  largest  are  thoke  which  siiRAit 
the  western  part  of  Kishro,  and  render  the  Rirail  «Lri» 
parates  that  island  from  the  continent  »o  inlncate:  lacm 
Berdistan  Reefs,  which  render  the  coast  of  Fvrkia.  lm:%tm 
61°  and  5*2°  E.  long.,  inaccessible  to  ves»eU  abuvc  iiattm 
of  a  boat.     In  all  other  places,  with  some  few  tsre;iU«^ 
the  soundings  are  regular,  on  a  muddy  or  sandy  bo:tbai.Mi 
vessels,  in  case  of  necessity,  find  safety  isilhcr  m  ham  d 
the  small  bays,  or  under  the  small  islands,  vhicb  an  l«b» 
rous  alon^  this  coast.    The  places  wbit-h  are  no»t  iciM^ii 
to  by  the  shipping  are  the  anchorage  belveeo  the  ^.i^if 
Ormu2  and  the  town  of  Gombroon,  the  kmall  ba}t  U  M*- 
goo  and  Bender  Clietwar,  the  roadsteads  of  Bu»bccf.  la^ 
north  of  that  town,  the  bay  of  Jenabe  and  Ras  Dilria. 

The  prevailing  wind  during  the  whole  Tear  biums  fr:s 
the  north-west.     It  is  only  during  the  moDlbs  of  Nw«ci&:«r, 
December,  and  January  that  southerly  winds  may  ccrta  rij 
be  expected,  especially  in  the  Strait  of  Ormui.  vljCfcfaki 
from  the  south-west  and  south- suuth-wesi  are  %ume\uam 
experienced.     In  other  seasons  of  the  year  souiicm  eiL'ii 
are  of  short  duration,  and  they   are  coostautiy  lullovrd  by 
north-western  winds,  the  duration  and  funeuf  mbcb  ait 
always  proportionate  to  the  time  that  iheif  bav«  Weii  .Q;cr* 
rupted  by  the  southern  winds.      The  Armbaii  nst.f&'^n 
have  observed  that  the  northern    wind*  blow  rt;uUr;,i  it 
certain  seasons.    They  call  them  shemaal,  and  d«iiLra*ft 
the   great  and   the   little   shemaal.      The  jj^reat  sLcbmI 
blowb  with  considerable  force  fur  about  forty  da}*  '.z,  Jii'4 
and  July,  but  it  it  is  not  steady,  being  interrupted bi  nim 
and  light  winds.     The  little  shcmaul  continues  Ia  tLvk 
twenty  da\s   in  March  and  April,    irith  great  funv  lai 
without  interruption.     After  this  wind  has  blon  bu  « 
five  dayst,  a  strong  current  begins  to  run  agaiBttii,it.^ 
carries  vessels  daily  twenty  miles  wentward.    Tba  a  ft^ 
I  duced  probably  by  the  accumulation  of  the  water  j  u» 
narrow,  long,  and  curved  strait   by  which  the  pif  ana* 
nected  with  the  ocean.     No  other  winds  in  this  tfSiit »MiT 
except  those  which  blow  from  the  north-west,  aod«as.JMi 
I  thobo  from  the  south-east.    The  rest  are  feeble,  uaetrjs, 
and  change  fretptcntly.    The  southerly  winds  Uosie^  a 
I  winter  are  frequently  accompanied   with    hea%7  rairxte 
the  rains  diminish  i  iwards  the  north,  ao  that  at  BssMn.a 
',  the  Shat-el-Arab,  veiy  little  rain  falls.     These  wiiuhnnii 
last  more  than  three  or  four  day&.  and  do  not  extend  to '.at 
norih-westein  part  of  the  gulf. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  between  Cape  Jaskui 
Mu^cat.  the  currents  are  vaiiable  and  uncertain,  sod  wg- 
ally  subject  to  the  wind  (from  the  nurth-wesl);  tfacyie:!! 
the  leeward.  But  sometimes  they  set  against  thckru- 
western  and  northern  winds, and  thus  cause  whaiai«ci.M 
rares.  They  run  with  more  velucity  along  the  sbures  lau 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  It  is  staled  that  in  ibc  Sinurf 
Ormuz  itself,  the  current,  from  May  to  September,  ruM  on 
the  gulf,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  jvar  out  of  iL  WnLa 
the  gulf,  from  Ras  Mussendoni  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ski'. it 
Aral),  the  current  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  fa»&aivl 
but  it  is  often  feeble,  and  sometimes  it  sets  to  the  norih.  Bst 
a  current  is  fiequently  met  with  along  the  coasi  of  Peryik 
which  sets  westwanl  for  several  da>s  togwiher.  Ve^iis 
therefore  which  sail  to  the  west,  keep  close  to  the  IVnoa 
shores,  w  here,  besides  these  currents,  they  are  faTound  bv 
the  land-breezes,  which  are  not  regular,  but  occur  fiom  ijm 
to  time.  The  Arabian  navigators  are  venr  expert  to  uiia( 
advantage  of  these  circu instances. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  islands  wbch 
are  dispersed  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are  Okiaa 
[Ormvs].  Kishm,  Kacs,  Busbeab,  Bahrein  [Bawuiv^  mA 
Karej.  Ki»hm  is  the  largest  island  in  the  gulC  brii^M 
miles  long,  and  in  the  brodde?«t  part  twenty  mile*  vidi- 
'i'he  surtace  is  slated  to  exceed  otiU  »quare  miles.  Oa  tte 
southern  side  a  lid-^e  of  hills  extends  from  onv  eali«ain  u 
tlie  other,  whde  the  remaining  space  to  the  northwaxd  ■ 
occupied  by  ar.d  plains  and  deep  ravines.  The  greater  fSR 
•  •f  the  i.*>lan<l  i««  >ierile,  and  in  »ome  places  encru»icd  wibi 
>aiine  etlioit  secure,  but  there  are  u1m>  eaiensivv  Irsr:*  4^ 
teriile  ground.  The  population  excticds  5UU0.  K^iiA 
the  cupiiui,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  tlie  i^and^  m  skks 
•greatly  resorted  to  by  native  veaiela.    It  has  m~ 
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supplied  >vith  fruits  and  provisions,  and  some  large  and 
well  built  houses;  the  population  is  2UU0.  Laft,  on  the 
northern  coast,  on  the  channel  which  di\  idea  the  i>landfrom 
the  <  ontiiicMt,  was  once  the  resort  of  pirates,  hut  is  now 
nearly  abandoned.  At  Buiidoh,  or  Bassadore,  not  far  from 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  hud  an  establishment  during  the  survey  made  by  them 
of  the  gulf  (from  1821  to  1828).  Rice  is  cultivated,  and  date- 
trees  are  numerous.  The  inland  of  Kaes,  or  Kenn,  is  small, 
the  area  hardly  exceeduig  five  square  miles,  but  it  is  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  wheat  and  tobacco.  It  has  a  small 
town,  and  a  harbour  for  native  vessels,  which  is  frequently 
resorted  to.  The  island  of  Busheab  contains  about  forty 
square  miles.  It  is  uncultivated,  but  produces  dates,  and 
abounds  in  goats.  It  has  a  small  town,  and  a  harbour  at 
the  western  end  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  good 
ancliora^e  for  vessels  of  large  burthen.  The  island  of  Karej, 
or  Kharrack,  contains  about  26  square  miles,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  reefs,  except  at  its  north-eastern  extremity.  It 
is  elevated,  and  visible  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  date- 
groves  are  extensive,  and  there  is  abundance  of  good  water. 
Vessels  sailing  to  Bassora  obtain  pilots  here,  who  conduct 
them  through  the  dangerous  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shat-el-Arab. 

Fish  abound  along  the  snores  ot  the  gulf;  and  fish  and 
dates  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  food  of  the  popula- 
tion. Nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  Arabian  shores 
of  this  sea  get  their  means  of  subsistence  by  the  pearl- 
fishery.  The  most  extensive  pearl  fisheries  are  those  on 
the  several  banks  not  far  from  the  island  of  Bahrein  ;  but 
pearl  oysters  are  found,  more  or  less,  along  the  whole  of  the 
Arabian  ( oast,  and  round  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  gulf. 
Such  as  are  fished  m  the  sea  near  the  island  of  Kharrack 
contain  })eails  which  are  said  to  be  of  a  very  superior  de- 
sciiption.  hut  the  water  is  too  deep  to  make  fishing  for 
them  cii her  very  profitable  or  easy  near  that  island.  At 
Bahrein  alone  the  annual  amount  of  the  pearl  fishery  may 
be  reckoned  at  from  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  German  crowns 
(the  (oin  current  there),  or  from  200,000/.  to  240,000/. 
The  smaller  fisheries,  ai  Aboothatii,  Sharga,  Ras-el-Khvma, 
may  produce  half  that  sum,  so  that  the  whole  produce  may 
be  beiwecn  :)00,000/,  and  300.000/.  About  1500  boats  are 
employed  in  this  fishery,  and  each  contains  ten  persons,  five 
divers,  and  fi\e  '  svebors,'  or  pullers-up. 

The  shores  of  the  gulf  are  low,  except  near  the  Strait  of 
Ormuz,  where  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  Ras  Musseu- 
dom  rise  to  a  consid  rable  elevation,  and  come  close  up  to 
the  sea.  This  high  coast  extends  within  the  gulf  about 
70  nulcs,  and  then  the  mountains  on  the  Arabian  shore 
recede  to  a  ^reat  disiame,  leaving  a  wide  plain  which  ex- 
tends to  the  very  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  This  plain  is 
sandy,  and  pr(  duces  only  in  a  few  places  dates  and  a  little 
corn.  It  is  not  known  to  what  distance  from  the  shores  this 
plain  extends.  On  all  parts  of  the  northern  or  Persian 
shore,  mountains  are  visible  from  the  sea.  In  some  places 
they  retire  to  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  coast,  and  at 
others  they  approach  it  within  three  miles.  These  mountains 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in  general  do  not  much  ex- 
ceed ;i(K)0  feel  above  the  sea,  though  a  few  summits  rise 
li  <i:her,  among  which  the  highest  is  Mount  Halailah  or  Ha- 
lila,  at  the  back  of  Cape  Berdistan,  which  is  supposed  toat- 
tain  a  iiei^lit  of  6U00  or  GOOD  feet.  The  low  plain  which 
lies  between  the  shores  of  the  gulf  and  the  mountains  is 
and  and  sandy,  and  in  many  places  swampy,  but  exceed- 
ingly hot.  It  product?s  very  little  grain,  but  dates  in  abun- 
dance, and  is  called  by  the  natives  Dushtistan  or  Gurmsir. 
Only  one  river  of  importance  enters  the  Persian  Gulf, 
namely,  ilie  Shat  el-Arab,  which  is  formed  by  the  confiu- 
ence  of  tiie  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  falls  into  the  most 
nor;iie.n  recess  of  the  sea  by  six  orsevenchannels,  of  which 
liowever  only  the  most  western,  called  Cassisa  Boni,  or 
Basra  r.ver,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen. 
The  plain  which  here  borders  on  the  Persian  Gulf  extends 
northward  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  to  the  mountain-ranges 
which  surround  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south.  The  largest 
river  next  to  the  S hat-el  Arab  is  the  Tab,  which  falls  into 
the  gull  not  far  from  the  most  eastern  mouth  of  that  river; 
its  course  is  probably  less  than  100  miles  in  length,  and  it 
is  onily  naviirnble  for  boats  of  20  tons  burthen  to  the  town  of 
Endian,  10  miles  from  the  mouth. 

It  IS  remarkable  that  the  shores  of  this  gulf,  in  their 
whole  exient,  are  inhabited  by  one  nation,  the  Arabs.  The 
Arabs  are  \\\  possession  of  the  whole  country  to  the  south 


of  the  gulf,  which  is  also  called  Arabia ;  but  on  the 
northern  shore  they  occupy  only  the  Dushtistan,  or  low 
plain  ;  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  it,  as  well  as  the  table- 
land of  Ii*an,  which  lies  behind  these  mountains,  being  in 
possession  of  the  Persians.  As  the  low  plain  is  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Arabians,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Arabia, 
the  iman  of  Muscat,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  his  au- 
thority over  nearly  the  whole  exient  of  it,  at  least  as  far 
west  as  Ras  Berdistan,  and  the  king  of  Persia  has  left  him 
in  possession  of  it,  but  the  iman  pays  him  an  annual  rent. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  this  gulf  which  is  on  record 
is  the  voyage  of  Nearchus. 

(Horsburgh's /firfia  Directofy ;  K\x\ne\T*s  Geographical 
Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire ,  Berghaus,  Geo.  HydrogrO' 
phisches Memoir vom  Persischen  Golf;  Kempthorne's  *  Notes 
made  on  a  Survey  along  the  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,'  in  the  Lond,  Geogr.  Journal^  vol.  v. ;  Wilson's  *  Me- 
morandum respecting  the  Pearl  Fisheries  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,'  in  the  Z>^;</.  Geogr,  Jotirn.,  vol.  iii.;  Whitelock's 
'  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Islands  and  Coast  situated  at 
the  Entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,'  in  the  Lond,  Geogr » 
Journal,  vol.  viii.) 

PE'RSICA.    [Peach.] 

PERSICA'RIA  is  the  garden  name  of  a  species  of  Poly- 
gonum (P.  orientale),  a  handsome  annual,  growing  about 
six  feet  high,  and  strikingly  ornamented  with  drooping 
clusters  of  pink  flowers.  It  is  very  different  from  the  Po- 
lygonum Persicaria,  a  wild  acrid  plant,  growing  in  ditches, 
and  of  no  great  beauty. 

PERSl'COLA,  Schumacher's  name  for  one  of  the  Mar- 
ginellinee.    [VoLuriDiis.] 

PERSIMON  is  the  fruit  of  the  Diospyrus  Virginiana^  a 
tree  inhabiting  the  United  States  of  America,  especially  the 
southern,  where  it  becomes  60  feet  or  more  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  18  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  ovate-oblong 
taper-pointed  shining  leaves,  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  a 
succulent  reddish  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  small  plum,  and 
containing  a  few  oval  stones.  After  having  been  exposed  to 
frost,  it  becomes  sweet,  but,  like  our  medlars,  is  astringent 
and  uneatable  at  an  earlier  period.  In  the  American  nur- 
series is  a  sweet  Persimon,  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  to 
the  wild  kind.  It  is  eaten  both  by  man  and  wild  and  domes- 
tic animals;  it  is  also  pounded,  dried,  and  made  into  cakes, 
or  it  is  bruised  and  fermented,  and  yields  by  distillation  an 
ardent  spirit.  Its  timber  too  is  strong,  elastic,  and  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  bark,  which  is  very  hitter,  is  said  to  be 
tonic.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  long  been  cultivated,  and 
there  are  fine  specimens  at  Kew,  Lynn,  and  elsewhere.  Its 
fruit  is  however  seldom  produced.  The  Persimon  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Lote  or  Date  Plum  of  Switzerland, 
which  is  the  Diospyrus  Lotus. 

PE'RSIUS,  AULUS  FLACCUS,  a  Roman  satirist,  was 
born  at  Volaterrse,  a  town  of  Etruria.  about  the  '/Oih  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  34.  He  was  of  equestrian  rank. 
At  the  early  age  of  six  years  he  lost  his  father.  His  mother, 
who  was  afterwards  marred  to  another  Roman  knight, 
appears  to  have  bestowed  extraordinary  care  upon  Peisius; 
and  he  appears  to  have  shown  towards  her  the  strongest 
filial  affection. 

Persius  was  trained  at  Volaterrse  till  his  twelfth  year,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  grammar 
under  Rhemnius  Paleemon,  and  rhetoric  under  Virginius 
Flaccus.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  An- 
nceus  Comutus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  had  come  fram 
Leptis  in  Africa  to  settle  at  Rome.  Lucan,  the  poet,  was 
his  fellow-disciple  in  the  school  of  Comutus.  Persius  and 
Comutus  were  bound  to  each  other  by  feelings  more  like 
those  of  father  and  son  than  such  as  usually  subsist  between 
preceptor  and  scholar.  This  friendship  continued  without 
interruption  till  the  death  of  Persius,  which  took  place  in 
his  28tb  or  30th  year.  He  bequeathed  his  books  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  Curnuius,  who  however  declined 
to  receive  the  latter,  and  gave  it  up  to  the  sisters  of  Per- 
sius. 

The  materials  for  a  life  of  Persius  are  scanty ;  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  show  him  in  a  very  favourable  light. 
Amidst  prevailing  corruption,  he  maintained  a  high  moral 
character.  He  consistently  applied  his  principles  as  a 
Stoic  to  the  purposes  of  self-di8(*iphne.  His  acquaintance 
with  men  and  things  was  the  result  of  private  study  more 
than  of  actual  converse  with  the  world,  so  that,  as  his  writ- 
ings testify,  he  viewed  human  life  as  he  thought  it  should 
be,  rather  than  as  it  really  wask    Difietrent  opinioni 
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formed  of  Pcreiiii  ai  a  satirical  poet.  Quintilian  and  Mar- 
tial, with  »orne  of  tlie  early  Chri»lian  writers,  bear  a  hijjh 
testimony  to  his  merits,  as  do  likewise  several  modern  critics. 
Others  consider  him  not  worth  readmg.  Gifford,  who  has 
studied  him  thoroughly,  says,  among  many  eulogies  of  him, 
*llis  life  may  be  contemplated  with  unabated  pleasure;  the 
virtue  he  recommends,  he  practised  m  the  fullest  extent ; 
and  at  an  age  when  few  have  acquired  a  determinate  cha- 
racter, he  left  behind  him  an  established  reputation  for 
genius,  learning,  and  worth.* 

The  works  of  Persius  consist  of  six  Satires  with  a  pro- 
logue, which  seemii  however  not  a  very  suitable  introduc- 
tion either  to  the  first  satire  or  to  the  six  satires  taken  as  one 
work.  The  metro  of  this  prologue,  which  comprises  14 
lines,  is  of  the  kind  called  choliambic  (lame  iambic),  or 
scaxon  (halting),  of  which  kind  are  seven  of  the  poems  of 
Catullus.  The  Satires  contain  altogether  only  650  hexame- 
ters ;  and  in  some  manuscripts  they  are  given  as  one  con- 
tinuous work.  Whether  Persius  wrote  more  than  we  now 
possess,  as  the  author  of  his  lifo  attributed  to  Suetonius 
alHrms,  wo  know  not;  but  since  Quintilian  and  Martial 
speak  of  his  claims  to  distinction,  though  he  left  *  only  one 
book,*  wo  should  conclude  that  no  other  production  of  his 
was  known  in  their  time. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  obscurity  of  Persius, 
and  it  has  even  been  stated  that  he  meant  not  to  be  easily 
understood.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  man  ever  wrote 
seriously  with  the  intention  of  being  obscure.  It  is  granted 
that  Persius  is  obscure;  but  he  was,  no  doubt,  plain  enough 
to  his  contemporaries,  who  were  acouainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  with  the  persons  and  things 
generally  referrea  to.  Moilcrn  readers  without  such  a  key 
Will  of  course  find  difficulties  in  Persius.  Commentators 
have  however  thrown  much  li^ht  upon  this  author,  and 
among  them  Isaac  Casaubon  may  be  mentioned  first;  but 
his  comment  is  copious  enough  to  frighten  most  readers  of 
the  present  day.  The  comment  of  Koenig  is  briefer.  *  But 
that  of  Bond  may  be  recommended  as  the  best,  particularly 
because  it  comes  directly  to  the  point,  and  brings  forward 
short  passages  from  other  writers  in  such  a  way  as  greatly 
to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  Persius.'  The  English  reader 
may  derive  a  correct  idea  of  Persius  from  the  translation 
and  notes  of  Gifford. 

The  beat  editions  of  Persius  are  those  of  Isaac  Casaubon, 
revised  by  his  son  Meric,  London,  1647 ;  Bond,  Norib.,  1631 ; 
Koenig,  GiUt.,  18o:{,  and  with  Rupert's  Juvenal^  Glasg., 
1825.  £n^Iish  tranhlations  have  been  made  by  Holyday, 
Dryden,  Brewster,  Sir  Wm.  Drummond.  and  Gifford. 

{Life  of  Persita  attributed   to  Suetonius;    Fabricius's 
Biblintheca  Latina:  Ru|)orti ;  Koenig;  Gifford.) 
PERSONAL  ACTIONS.     [Actions] 
PERSON. \LTY   AND   PERSONAL    PROPERTY. 
[Chattkls] 

PERSPECTIVE,  a  term  popularly  given  to  an  applica- 
tion of  geometrical  principles,  by  means  of  which  a  pictorial 
outline  of  a  certain  class  of  objects  may  be  delineated  on  a 
plane  surface.  It  is  consequently  (*onnecte<l  with  the  arts  of 
denign.  [Drawing.]  Perspective  constitutes  however  only 
a  specific  case  of  a  more  general  application  of  the  principles 
alluded  to,  which  enable  us  to  make  constructions  relatinjj; 
to  geometrical  solids^  bearins;  the  >ame  relation  to  geomeiry 
of  thrive  dimensions  that  practical  bears  to  theoretical  plane 
geometry. 

The  analyst,  in  his  investigations  of  symbolical  expressions 
for  the  relations  of  geometrical  magnitu  les,  refers  the^e,  ac- 
conling  to  the  species  of  magnitudes  under  considetatiun. 
either  to  co-ordiuate  lines  on  a  plane,  or  to  co-ordinate 
])lunes  assuintnl  at  pleasure  in  spaci*.  [Civordinatks.]  The 
ilrMui:htsman.  or  pmctical  geometriri.ui,  make»  hiscouNtruc- 
tlon^on  the  lineman  1  iijrures  ihcinM'hes,  wheti  the}  lie  wholly 
in  one  plane;  and  when  he  has  to  make  constructions  on 
geometrirul  M>hds.  he  i>  iH)inpelled  to  refer  tlie  various  points, 
lines,  and  figures  connected  with  or  consiituting  tho>e 
s.).uU  to  one  or  more  planes,  to  etfccl  his  i>bjoct ;  and  from 
constructions  on  these  planes  he  can  determine  the  un- 
knowu  iiuantities  of  the  original  solids  by  means  of  their 
;i/-'j,rc//''riv,  a>  ihey  are  termed,  knowing  the  conditions 
un  ler  which  the>e  projections  were  obtained. 

I.  The  M.Mies  of  points  of  any  geometrical  solid  are  most 
simpl\  supjHtsiKl  tu  be  referred  to  a  plane  by  parallel  ri^ht 
line>.  pa^  ng  throu;:h  them  perpendicular  to  the  plane; 
the  in:er>ei  tion>  of  the»e  lines  with  the  plane  are  termed 
the  projecUofU  uf  the  original  points  on  liiat  plane. 


2.  Let  us  conventionally  d«tignata  th*  oricia 
Italic  capital  letters,  and  their  projeetiom  by  Ron 
thus  P  means  a  point  in  space,  p  its  piojcctioo  ga 

3.  The  points  /,  m,  n,  on  a  plane  AYZ,  arc  tbc 
derstood  as  referring  to  points  in  apaoe,  Mtiaaici 
lines  passing  through  /,  m,  n  respectively,  pcrpti 
that  plane;  but  these  project ioos  alone  do  im»c  i 
relations  between  the  original  poinU ;  for  /,  m.  i 
the  proicctions  of  an  infinite  number  of  origioal 
all  in  short  through  which  each  projecting  Um 
To  define  the  specific  pointa  L,  Af,  N,  ve  must  coi 
not  only  have  /,  m,  n,  but  the  lengths  re»pecti- 
projecting  lines  Z./,  Mm,  Nn,  or  the  dulaooef 
L,  M,  N  are  respectively  situated  from  their  pragi 


4.  This  second  series  of  essential  data 
projections  L,  M,  N  of  the  original  poki       ■• 
ordinate  plane  BYZ,  perpendicular  to  tU 
fore  parallel  to  the  former  projecting  lii       wj  vii 
were  determined ;  while,  conversely,  thwAfAa 
parallel  to  the  projecting  lines  by  whi      L.1 
termined.     For  if  a  third  plane  be  cone 

the  two  projecting  lines  ZL,  LI,  of  any  pwat  i« 
fore  necessarily  perpendicular  to  the  two  eo^otdii 
the  intersections  of  this  third  plane  with  the  t« 
toi^ether  with  the  two  projectii.i;  tines  themscl 
rectangle ;  consequently  the  distance  of  any  v 
from  the  common  intersection  YZ  of  theco-onn 
is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  projeeiing  iime  1 
parallel  to  it;  while,  conversely,  the  distance* 
projection  /of  the  same  point  L  from  the  same 
terscction  is  equal  to  the  length  uf  the  pn^ecth 

5.  Let  us  designate  the  third  plane  just  desc 
projecting  plane  of  an  original  point.     It  fotU 

i  rollary  from  this  definition  of  the  plane,  that  th 
'  planes  of  a  series  of  points  L.  M»  N   are  pan 
other,  and  perpendicular  to  both  co-ordinate  pli 
therefore  as  to  the  common  intersection  YZ 
ordinate  planes. 

6.  Let  YZ  always  designate  the  common  in 
the  two  co-ordinate  planes;  let  the  piojeclions 
termed  the  planit,  and  the  project i«»ns  /,  at,  it,  1 1 
of  the  original  points  L,  M,  N,  It  follows  th 
ginal  point  lie  in  either  co-ordinate  plane,  its  pr 
will  coincide  with  that  plane,  and  its  pnjjeciio.i 
wdl  be  a  point  in  YZ. 

7.  Let  us  next  consider  a  right  line  ZJ/,  ^up] 
or  pass  thn)ugh  two  |>oinU  in  space  L,  Af.  Th- 
line  LM,  joining  or  pa>sing  through  the  piam$  « 
IS  called  the  plan  of  LAf,  and  im  is  the  Wm 
same  original  line. 

8.  It  IS  obvious,  from  the  preceding  definit-o 
plan  and  deration  of  an>  original  nghi  line  i 
are  the  intersections  with  tlie  co-ordinate  |.li 
tively  of  two  planes  pa.<»ing  through  the  oricii 
pendicular  to  the  co-ordinate  planes. 

9.  We  w  ill  distinguish  the  projecting  plane  ol 
line  LM,  by  which  the  plan  of  that  line  jtm%  h 
as  pro<luced.  as  the  plan^rttjedtinj^  r/<utr  of "/ 
piojecting  plane  by  which  Im  is  produced,  as 
projecting  ftlane.  But  the  reader  must  not  «i 
projecting  ;  lane  of  an  original  point,  vhwii  is 
peqteudicular  to  both  co-ordinate  rlanai,  «iUi  tli 
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"  an  original  line ;  wliith,  though  necessarily  per- 
lar  to  one  co-ordmatc  plane,  atay  be  parallel,  per- 
lar,  or  obhqiie  to  tlie  other,  according  ai  the  original 
larallcl,  pcrpcnilicular,  ot  oblique  lo  that  otlier  co- 
:  plane.  Nevertlieless  the  projecting  plane  of  an 
line  will  alwaya  intersect  that  co-ordinate  plaae,  to 
t  is  not  necessarily  pcrpenilicutar,  in  a  line  which  is 


esiiies  the  plan  nnA  elevation,  them  are  two  other 
s  rcganlinj;  an  original  tine  which  it  is  necessary  to 

:  the-!e  are  the  points  in  which  that  line  itself  in- 
the  two  co-ordinate  pianos.  The  principles  of  pro- 
Tiirnish  us  with  the  followin);  theorems  relating  to 
ints,  and  to  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  line. 

the  OTi<;inal  line  be  parallel  to  both  eo-ordinale 
it  can  intersect  neither,  and  both  its  plan  and  ele- 
re  parallel  to  YZ.  It  is  clear,  on  this  supposition, 
original  lino  is  iiself  also  parallel  to  YZ. 

the  original  line  bo  perpendicular  to  one,  and 
:  paraile!  [o  the  other  co-ordinate  plane,  the  pro- 


patnl,thal  in  which  the  original  line  itself  intersects 


)n!iiinl 


■plar 


;innl  line  he  oblique  to  one,  ind  yst  parallel 
ncr  CO  ordinate  plane,  ils  projection  on  that  to  which 
ia  nnl  piirallel  will  bo  parallel  to  YZ  ;  while  its  pro- 
m  the  cii-ordinatc  plane,  to  which  the  original  is 
will  cut  XZ  in  the  projection  of  the  point  in  which 
nal  intersects  the  former  co-ordinate  plane. 
Ilic  oritrinal  line  be  oblique  to  both  co-ordinale 
leilher  iia  plan  nor  elevation  can  be  parallel  to  YZ ; 
I  of  the  line  will  cut  YZ  in  the  projection  of  the 
intersection  of  the  original  with  the  co-ordinate 
which  its  elevation  lies;  while  (hat  elevation  will 
in  the  projection  of  the  inlerseclion  of  the  original 
plane  in  uhich  the  plan  lies. 

also  follows  that  the  projecting  line  of  the  point 
an  original  line  intersects  either  co-ordinate  plane 
1  with   the  intersection  of  the  projecting  plane  of 


an  original  line,  oblique  to  both  co-ordinate  planes, 

plane  perpendicular  to  thera  both,  its  plan  and 
1  will  both  be  perpendicular  to  YZ,  since  ils  two 
15  planes  will  coincide  with  that  in  which  the  lino 
I  iliis  cufe  the  plan  and  elevation  could  not  fur- 
Tu'ii'iit  dala  for  determining  the  oriftinal  lines, 
■y  uould  be  common  lo  every  line,  in  Ihe  perpen- 
plane,  u;hi(.'h  was  not  parallel  lo  either  plane  of 
111 ;  if  however  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  tndeBnite 
1  eicvalion  of  the  line,  those  of  two  points  in  it,  or 
poiuia  in  which  [he  original  line  cuts  Ihe  two  cO' 
-  planes,  then  the  original  line  is  determined. 
•X  us  next  consider  in  what  manner  an  original  plane 
:onceived  to  be  referred  to  two  co-ordinate  planet. 
ir  that  as  only  one  plane  can  be  drawn  through  a 
line  and  a  point,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  through 

legs  of  a  plane  angle,   the  plans  and  elevations  of 
lines  Ihroutsh  which  the  plane  passes  will  determine 

ihe  intersections  of  Ihe  oriirinal  plane  with  lbs  two 
ate  planes   furnish  a  datum  regarding  it  of  more 
iplicalion, 
*.  v..  No.  1100. 
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IB.  The  intersectiont  of  on  original  plane  with  tb«  co- 
ordinals  planes  are  termed  its  traces. 

19.  The  traces  of  a  plane  on  either  co-ordinale  plane  will 
obviously  pass  through  the  points  in  which  two  or  more 
lines  lying  in  the  original  plane  inlcraect  that  co-ordinate 
plane. 

iu.  It  an  original  plane  be  parallel  to  one  eo-ordinale 
plane,  its  trace  on  the  other  will  be  parallel  to  Y  Z. 

21.  If  an  original  plane  be  perpendicular  to  either  eo 
ordinate  plane,  lis  Iracn  on  the  other  will  be  perpendicular 
to  YZ,  at  the  point  in  which  the  trace  on  the  first  plane 
meets  that  line;  and  the  plane  oblique  angle  formed  by 
the  trace  and  YZ  will  be  the  measure  of  the  dihedral  angle 
formed  by  the  original  with  the  other  co-ordinate  planes. 
If  an  original  plane  be  perpendicular  to  a  co-ordinate  plane, 
its  trace  on  that  plane  will  he  the  common  projection  of  all 
lines  in  the  original  plane,  and  will  pass  Ihruugh  the  pro- 
jection of  all  points  in  that  original  plane. 

2'I.  If  the  original  plane  be  parallel  to  YZ,  its  traces  on 
ihe  co-ordinate  planes  will  both  be  parallel  to  YZ,  and 
therefore  to  each  other ;  but  in  every  other  case,  if  the  ori 
ginal  he  oblique  to  both,  or  meet  both  co-ordinnte  planes, 
its  traces  on  Ihcna  must  intersect  in  a  point  of  YZ.  And 
if  Ihe  plane  be  perpendicular  lo  both  co-ordinate  planes, 
both  its  traces  will  be  perpendicular  to  YZ. 

23.  If  two  ori^nal  lines  are  parallel,  the  plans  of  thoso 
lines  will  be  parallel,  as  will  also  be  their  elevations;  but 
the  plans  or  the  elevations  only  of  two  lines  may  be  parallel, 
although  the  lines  themselves  are  not  so,  the  parallelism 
of  either  the  plans  or  elevations  simply  arising  from  the 
accidenlsl  parallelism  of  the  plan  or  elevation  projectile 
planes  of  the  original  lines. 

24.  An  analogous  theorem  applies  to  two  original  planes; 
if  these  be  parallel,  their  irares  on  both  co  ordinate  planes 
will  be  parallel;  but  if  Iheir  traces  nra  parallel  on  one 
plane  only,  it  simply  indicates  that  the  original  planes  in- 
lersect  each  other  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  co-ordinile  plane, 

23.  The  plans  of  two  lines  may  cut  one  another,  as  may 
also  the  two  elevations,  and  yet  the  originals  may  not  lie  in 
one  plane,  and  therefore  cannot  meet  each  other.  If  two 
original  lines  really  intersect,  the  points  in  which  the  plans 
and  elevations  cut  each  other  must  lie  in  the  prnjoctiiig 
plane  of  the  point  in  which  the  originals  meet 

2E.  The  projections  of  equal  parallel  lines  will  be  equal 
parallels,  in  the  ratio  to  Ihe  originals  of  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  in  which  those  originals  are  inclined  lo  the  plane  of 
projection,  to  radius.  If  two  lines  forming  an  angle  be  pa- 
raliol  to  two  other^  whether  lying  in  the  same  or  different 
planes,  the  projections  of  each  two  lines  will  form  equal 
angles. 

27.  The  piano  angles,  which  are  the  projections  of  equal 
angles,  will  be  equal,  provided  the  original  angles  are  simi- 
larly placed  with  respect  to  Ihe  traces  of  the  planes  in  which 
those  originals  lie ;  or  else  when  the  original  angles  lie  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  either  co-ordinate  plane,  and  then  the  pro- 
jected angles  must  be  equal  to  the  originals. 

28.  Hence,  since  tbe  projection  of  every  parallelogram  is 
I  parallelogram  (23),  the  angles  of  tbe  projection  corre- 
iponding  to  the  adjacent  angles  of  the  original  figure  wilt 
ilsD  be  complementary  to  each  other. 

29.  If  an  original  plane  and  line  be  mutually  perpendi- 
cular, the  projection  of  the  line  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 


perpendicular  both  to  the  original  and  to  the  co-ordinate 
plane,  and  consequently  so  to  their  common  inlerseclion, 
which  common  intersection  is  tbe  trace  of  the  plane,  this 
projecting  plane  will  cut  Iha  co-ordinate  plane  in  a  line, 
namely  the  projection  of  the  original,  perpendicular  to  tbe 
trace  of  the  plane. 

30.  If  a  line  in  an  original  plane  be  parallel  to  »  co- 
ordinate plane,  the  projection  of  that  lire  will  be  parallel 
to  the  trace  of  the  plane ;  and  conversely,  if  the  projection 
of  a  line  situated  in  a  plane  be  parallel  to  ihe  trace  of  that 
plane,  the  original  line  is  parallel  lo  the  co-ordinate  plana 
in  which  that  trace  lies. 

31.  These  theorems  on  projections  would  be  uielen  to 
the  practical  geometrician  so  long  as  Ihe  co-ordinale  plane* 
are  supposed  to  retain  their  relative  situation  in  space:  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  requisite  construations  on  the  pro- 
jections, end  to  determine  the  unknown  magnitudes  entering 
into  the  original  solids  by  means  of  the  projectiotts  of  thn 
known  ones,  be  supposes  tbe  one  co-ordinale  plane  turned 
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round  on  the  common  intersection  YZ  till  the  two  planes 
coincide  in  one  and  the  same  plane:  by  this  supposition  the 
relations  to  YZ  of  the  lines,  points,  and  traces,  on  the  plane 
which  is  supposed  to  be  turned  round,  remain  unaltere<l ; 
while  the  principles  on  which  the  projections  are  made 
ftllow  of  the  correct  mterpretation  of  the  new  relations  which 
the  projections  of  origmal  points  and  lines  on  one  plane  as- 
sume with  record  to  the  projections  of  the  same  points  and 
lines  on  the  other  plane,  when  these  two  co-ordinato  planes 
are  supposed  to  coincide  in  one. 

32.  The  same  method  of  brin^nng  two  planes  into  one 
may  be  applied,  or  rather  conceived  to  be  applied,  to  the 
projecting  plane  of  any  original  point  or  line,  this  projecting 
plane  being  supposed  turned  round  on  the  projection  of  the 
tine  till  the  plane  coincide  with  the  co-ordinate  plane,  that 
is  to  say,  a  construction  can  be  made  with  the  projection  of 
a  line  founded  on  this  supposition,  by  which  a  lino  may  be 
Ibund  representing  the  original  line  as  brought  into  the 
co-ordinate  plane ;  and  by  an  analogous  construction,  an 
original  plane  mav  be  constructed  as  if  turned  n)und  on  its 
trace  till  it  coincide  with  the  co-ordinate  plane. 

33.  This  principle  may  be  carried  still  farther:  thus  a 
construction  can  be  made,  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
an  original  plane  has  been  turned  round  on  its  interse<;tion 
with  another  such  plane  till  thev  coincide,  and  this  com- 
pounded plane,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  has  been 
again  turned  round  on  its  trace  till  it  has  oeen  brought  into 
the  common  plane  of  projection. 

34.  It  must  hence  be  understood  that  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  projections  is  entirely  synthetical, 
that  is,  the  draughtsman,  first  drawing  a  line  to  represent 
YZ,  proceeds  from  this  simple  assumption  to  draw  the  pro- 
jections of  certain  points  and  lines  of  a  solid,  on  which  he 
proposes  to  operate,  from  their  known,  assumed,  or  given 
relations  to  each  other,  and  from  their  conventional  relations 
to  the  supposed  co-ordinate  planes,  which  may  in  every  case 
be  conceived  to  be  so  situated  as  to  facilitate  these  construc- 
tions. Having  thus  got  the  projections  of  known  or  given 
lines,  he  proceeds  from  these  data  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
magnitudes  of  lines  and  angles  depending  on  these  given 
ones,  by  making  the  constructions  alluded  to,  founded  on 
the  supposition  of  projecting  lines  and  planes  being  turned 
round  on  the  projections  determined  by  them,  till  they  co- 
incide with  the  co-ordinate  planes. 

35.  If  a  plane  be  turned  round  on  its  intersection  with 
another,  a  line  in  the  former  will  make  the  same  angle  with 
that  intersection,  when  the  two  planes  are  brought  into  one, 
that  the  line  made  with  that  intersection  when  the  planes 
were  in  situ.  The  two  lines  which  are  the  intersections  of 
the  projecting  plane  of  a  point  (5)  with  the  co-ordinate 
planes  in  situ,  which  lines  have  been  shown  to  be  equal  re- 
spectively to  the  projecting  lines  (4)  of  that  point,  will 
be  both  perpendicular  to  VZ,  and  therefore  will  coincide 
in  one  line  perpendicular  to  that  line  YZ,  when  the  two 
co-ordinate  planes  coincide  in  one. 

36.  The  two  co-ordinate  planes  in  situ  form  four  dihedral 
angles,  and  an  original  point  may  be  situated  in  any  one  of 
these:  that  is  to  say,  of  a  system  of  related  original  poinis 
referred  to  those  planes,  some  one  or  more  may  be  in  dif- 
ferent dihedral  angles :  it  is  essential  that  the  learner  should 
know  how  to  assign  the  relative  situation  of  the  original 
points  in  space  from  the  relative  situation  of  their  plans  and 
elevations  to  YZ. 

37.  Let  us  diatinguihh  the  four  dihedral  angles  thus: — 
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1.  +^+  y;  the  point  V,p*  is  in  the  dihedral  angle  No.  l. 

2.  -Jr-hy;         ..  \J  „  „  No.  •_>. 

3.  —  T  — »/:        „  M,»w  „  ,.  No.  ;<• 

4.  -fT— y;  „  N.;i  „  „  No.  I. 

•  •  '1  Ji-  I.  lint  I*.  /.  •  '  ihf  lii.^  All.  flV  •  ihr  pLiui"  LM.  Mn/  •.i^iiity  Ww  | mnt. 
tintp.  ur  |iii.i-.  tip*  |i|-t(i*,  ili>?atii)its  or  truotf*  of  which  ar«  A,n;  A  1),  ift; 
LM.  31 1.  rr<|'rcli?«ly. 


38.  Our  limits  will  only  admit  of  two  or  thrco 
of  elementary  constructions  to  illustrate  the  subjwttf  iii». 
jectioiis,  referring  to  the  theorem  on  which  each  sic|rftkt 

construction  is  founded. 

Given  a  point  P  «  in  a  given  line  A  P.  ri/i,  in  dmtr  a  fiai 
through  y,p  j}erpendicular  to  the  given  iin^.* 

39.  Draw  a  line  PQ  throuuh  P,  perpendicular  lu  Ibe  fus 
of  the  line,  for  that  of  a  line  parallel  to  the  co-ori; 
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plane,  and  lying  in  the  plane  sought;  then  (2t)jM,  ps- 
rallel  to  YZ.'will  be  the  elevation  of  this  pmllcL  The  L:k 
PQtp(]  meets  the  co-ordinate  plane  in  Q^  (13K  q  ibm- 
fore  will  be  a  point  in  one  trace  of  the  pUiM  sought:  sod 
since  this  trace  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  elrvaliua  W 
the  line,  M  n  drawn  through  q  perpendicuUr  to  ^  viil  bt 
that  trace.  The  same  construction,  applied,  mutalis auun- 
dis,  to  the  other  projection  of  the  point,  will  fiuniih  a  poiat  m 
the  horizontal  trace  of  the  plane  loughti  wbkh  Inn;  mu^t 
be  drawn  through  R  perpendicular  lo  AP.  The  iva 
traces  thus  found  will  intersect  each  olhK  in  %  poini  of  YZ 
(-22). 


Given  a  plane  LM,  Mfi,  and  a  pnint  A«a.*    to 
through  the  point  perpendicular  to  ike  frfww.  ttd  li 
determine  the  point  in  tthich  tkts  time  emh  9ki  ptm 

plane. 

40.  Through  A,a  draw  lines  perpendicalar  to  tk  p«a 
traces  LM;i  for  the  indefinite  prujeetiuna  uf  the  pwptwift- 
lar  sought  (29):  from  the  point  N»  iu  whicn  AN  oft 
YZ,  draw  Nn  perpendicular  to  YZ  for  the  iaunittua 
with  the  other  c^orainate  plane  of  the  plmn-prmeclimrplui 
of  the  perpendicular  (9);  and  frooa  h,  in  wnidb  AFeau 
ML,  draw  hi  perpendicular  to  YZ:  the  point  /isthccit- 
vation  of  the  point  in  which  the  plan-progeettnc  P^*^  *' 
the  pcri>endicular  cuts  the  trace  LM,  M/;  mad  aisthUA 


which  the  same  plane  cuts  the  trace  Mm.  ConieqoKdi 
fi  /  is  the  elevation  of  the  intersection  of  the  aame  plae-pn' 
jecting  plane  with  the  original  plane.  Now  it  isobviMi 
that  the  point  sought  must  lie  in  this  intenection;  cods^ 
quently  the  point  p,  in  which  ap  cuts  n/.  muat  be  the  ekis- 
tion  of  the  point  in  which  the  perpendicular  inteiMCtoiit 
given  plane. 

41.  The  plan  P  of  the  point  may  be  obtained  bj  dnvof 
Fp  perpendicular  to  Y2;(35),  to  cut  AN,  the  iodcfaA 
plan  of  the  line ;  or  by  applving  the  foregoing 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  other  projectiona. 

To  draw  a  line  through  a  gipen  point  P^  to 
posed  angle  with  a  given  line  AB,  ab, 

42.  If  tho  proposed  line  is  to  be  paralM  to  the  grriasBi 
lines  drawn  througli  the  pro)ectiona  of  the  given  pouLp 
nillel  respectively  to  those  of  the  given  lino,  will  be  ilw  pi» 
jcctions  of  the  line  sought  (23);  but  if  the  Uneaarti* 
to  be  parallel,  join  P,;>  with  any  two  points  A,a,  BA  tsbft 
at  pleasure  in  the  given  line.  ABP  will  therefcie  bi  ibi 
plan,  and  ah^)  the  elevation  of  the  triangle  thaa  9mwd 
FiikI  the  trare>.  MU  Lfi,  of  the  plane  of  this  trieagli-  ^ 


*  Thi4  iii  thi*  furm  of  ciimiriattou  of  a  proh.  Id  aott-  _ 
t)iiiM  inirrftriietl:  (iiTrii  thr  linked ii ins  I*  sMd  p,  oa  l««e»«iiilH 
fNioi^l  lo  l>e  ImiUKht  int»  <iur,  ut  a  |iuiut  1*  iiliMlMl  ia  mi  •i%wal 
thr  ^■llr•>^)KJlillillrf  |in>i<ft:iiuuii,  AI'  ap,  aw  (ivao;    Id  tXtmm  iW 
-  hioh  will  iTprv^nt  th«  luterverihMJt  o1  a  pUiM  witli  thor 

kift  pUne  iMriiig  Mippmrd  lu  paM  throo^  P,  MMl  M 
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aiidiiig  Ihe  puiiiU  in  uhich  any  two  of  iU  Mas  Jnteiieot 
t'liB  <-u-urdiiiulu  plane*  IIU).  since  these  poinli  [DU«t  lie  in 

iliu  tiinL's  ri!i}uirtd.* 


II.  Dra^vMniicrpuniiicular  toYZ,  iQ  cut  the  traces  any - 
^vilL'^c  ui  pluusurc  in  iioinls  M.  n ;  the  line  Mm,  n  it  con- 
!>L'i|iiciiih  iliu  traces  uf  a  plane  asaumr.d  al  pleasure  at 
p.  riioiidii-ular  tu  Uitli  co-ordinulo  planes  (22),  and  cutting 
iliL'  given  plunL-  MLn  in  a  line,  the  projecliont  of  which, 
ul'  c'.iiirst;.  I'uini  idunitli  the  Iracua  af  the  plane.  The  lenelh 
i>r  Ihi^  liiK'.  or  the  real  distance  tratween  the  poinU  Mn 
vUvw  in  biui,  is  oblnined  by  making  mm' in  Y2i  equal  to 
)»M;  tliou  the  hypothenuse  m'ri  it  the  intenection  of  the 
i{iM:n  pliini:  with  [he  aBsiimeil  plane,  brought  into  the 
pluiii;  ut'  jirujeclion  by  the  rotation  on  mn  of  Ibis  auuDied 

-U.  Fiiiin  M  and  L,  as  centres,  with  m'n,  L»  for  radii  re- 
sjioctiVL'!).  di'scribi:  arc9  cutting  in  a'.  Join  Hn',  LV ;  the 
triiinirlo  MLn'  conse<|iictiily  (3i)  represents  that  portion  of 
llii'  );>vi:n  plane  AILn  inleri'cpted  between  the  co-ordinate 
pl;int.'!>  and  llie  line  Mm,  mn.  brought  into  the  eo-ordinale 
plane  by  U'lii',,'  turned  round  on  the  trace  ML,  and  hj-  this 
rolaliun,  brmgiiig  the  original  of  the  Irianjjle,  PA%pab, 
akiiig»it>i  It.  To  draw  lhi#  triangle  as  tbui  brought  into 
tht  Ku-ordiiijili;  planes,  produce  PB.pb  to  cut  the  two  traces 
in  Uand  e  ri'spe<'tivuly,  make  Le"  equal  to  I,*,  join  IV. 
Ill  tlie  \uiiic  niann..r  (he  lines  o'f/,  a'o'are  obtained,  consli- 
tuiiiig  tlio  original  Iri angle  as  brought  into  the  co-otdiDftte 
plane  in  the  [nunncr  described. 

4.'i.  The  puiais  A, a.  B.6,  P,^.  lying  in  the  or^nal  plane, 
will  ili'scrilic  arcs  of  circles  during  the  rotation  of  that  plane 
on  ![.'•  tiacu :  the  pbncfi  of  these  circlet  must  obviouslj  he 
perpendicular  1u  the  original  plane  and  to  the  co-ordinate 
plane,  and  consequently  cut  the  co-ordinate  plane  in  lines 
3r  iraires  perpuilclieular  lo  ML.  that  of  the  original  plane. 
Heni-e  il' linei  be  drawn  through  A,  B,  and  P,  perpendicniar 
to  ML,  they  will  pass  through  a',  y,  and  p*,  since  the  Irwies 
■jf  these  planes  will  be  the  projecliona  of  all  lines  lying  in 
llieni.  and  Ihureforo  of  the  circular  arcs  alluded  to  (21) 
in  which  the  poults  a',  b'.  and  p'  He.  By  this  means  the 
points  a',  li',  and  p'  may  be  found,  or  verifled  if  previously 
ubtauitii  1.11  any  other  principle. 

ir>.  Diaw  ;/'<!'  to  make  the  proposed  angle  with  oWt;  then 
the  \>Vi\\  A,  and  elevation  of  the  point  a*,  in  which  the 
proposed  line  meuta  the  given  one  in  the  given  angle,  may 
be  dett'iiniaeil  from  n' by  the  conrerae  proceedini{  to  that 
by  which  n'.  i'.  and  p'  were  obtained.  And  lattly,  PA,  pa 
will  be  the  projections  of  tho  line  as  required. 

■i:.  The  loruyoing  construction  might  have  been  made 
with  the  tracB  Ln  instead  of  LM;   but  the  tmngle,  when 
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brought  into  the  ro^rdinate  plane  on  the  tuppositioi)  of  the 
rotation  of  the  plana  of  that  triangle  on  XJt,  would  Dot  ooin- 
eide  with  a'l/p'. 

4S.  If  a  line  be  conceived  to  move  always  perpendicular 
to  a  co-ordinate  plane,  and  pais  through  an  original  curve, 
its  intersection  with  the  plane  will  be  the  projection  of  the 
curve;  this  projection  being  the  section  of  the  cyhndroidol 
surface  formed  by  the  generating  line.  If  the  curve  be  any 
other  than  a  circle  or  an  ellipse,  it«  projection  can  only  be 
practically  described  by  Bnding  the  projections  of  a  sutfi' 
cient  number  of  points  of  the  original,  from  some  known 
property  of  the  curve,  or  from  the  mode  of  its  generation ; 
and  the  required  projection  must  he  drawn  by  hand  through 
the  points  thus  determined.  It  is  obvious  Chat  the  projec- 
tion of  any  plane  curve  which  is  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate 
plana  must  be  equal  and  similar  to  the  original.  But  if  the 
original  cun'c  be  a  circle,  or  an  ellipse,  the  projecting  line 
during  Its  mulion  will  generate  a  right  or  oblique  cylindrical 
surface,  the  section  of  which  by  the  co-ordinate  plane  must 
be  either  a  circle  or  an  ellipse. 

19,  Whatever  may  be  ilie  oblique  position  of  an  original 
circle  with  respect  to  the  co-ordiiiale  plane,  there  muat  be 
one  diameter  which  is  parallel  In  that  plane ;  now  the  pro- 
jeciion  of  this  diameter  being  equal  to  the  original,  must  be 
greater  than  those  of  all  the  other  diameters  of  the  original 
circle,  which  are  all  necessarily  oblique  to  the  plane :  and 
since  the  projection  of  every  diameter  must  be  a  diameter 
of  the  projected  curve,  the  prujeelion  of  this  parallel  one 
must  be  the  major  axi  j  of  the  ellipse.  This  diameter  of  the 
original  circle  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  plane  is  that  which 
is  parallel  to  the  trace  of  the  plane.  The  conjugate  axis 
of  the  ellipse  will  be  the  projection  of  that  diameter  of  the 
original  circle  which  is  perpendicular  lo  the  former,  or  to 
the  trace  of  the  plane. 

50.  The  prujiiction  uf  a  sphm-e  on  u  co-ordinate  plane  must 
be  a  circle  of  the  ^atne  radius  as  the  sphere,  this  circle  being 
the  projection  of  that  great  circle  of  the  solid  which  is  paral- 
lel to  the  co-ordinate  plane. 

51.  In  the  applications  of  practical  geometry  to  the  arit, 
the  object  is  eitlier  lo  delineate  the  forms  to  whigh  materials 
are  to  he  reduced,  or  to  guide  workmen  in  making  and  put- 
ting together  machinery ;  or,  in  the  construction  of  edifices 
of  e\en  description. 

52.  Owing  to  the  symmetry  of  the  machines  or  ediScei, 
the  forms  most  commonly  required  to  he  delineated  are 
reducible  to  series  of  rectangular  geometrical   solids,  the 

Elane&  of  which  are  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
oriion.  The  plans,  elei'alions.  teclions,  proHles,  &c.,  fur- 
nished lo  Ihe  workman  by  the  draughtsman,  are  the  projec- 
liona on  reclansular  co-ordinate  planes,  assumed  to  be 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  machines  or  edifices,  made  to 
a  reduced  scale ;  Ihe  plan  being  such  a  projeciion,  made 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  elevation  on  a  vertical  plane. 
When  the  building  or  engine  is  supposed  to  be  laid  open,  by 
being  cut  by  a  plane,  so  as  to  show  its  interior,  the  projec- 
tion made  on  this  supposition  is  termed  a  section,  or  profile. 

53.  It  is  obvioui,  from  these  assumptions,  that  the  various 
plane  rectilinear,  or  mixed,  figures  which  are  produced  by 
the  inlersections  or  boundaries  of  the  various  surfaces  of  the 
original  objects,  are  represented  on  the  draughtsman's 
plans,  &c.  by  figures  similar  to  the  original  formi;  and  that 
those  plane  surfaces  of  the  original  object  which  are  verti- 
cal to  the  horiion  appear  only  aa  right  lines  on  a  plan, 
bounding  the  figures  which  ere  the  representative!  of  ori- 

f[ina]  planet  parallel  to  Ihe  horizon ;  and,  conversely,  these 
ast- mentioned  surfaces  are  represented  by  lines  in  the 
elevations,  while  the  vertical  plane  figures  of  Ihe  original 
are  pruiecled  into  similar  plane  figures  on  these  elevationa 
or  profiles. 

54.  Hence  two,  at  least,  and  commonly  three,  such  pro- 
jections, on  rectangular  co-ordinate  planes,  are  requisite  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  forms  of  an  original  object ;  but  since 
these  forms  of  the  original  are  represented  of  their  true 
dimension!  and  proportions,  such  projeclions  are  sufficient, 
and  indispensable,  as  guides  lo  the  mechanics  who  are  to 
construct  or  put  together  the  edifice  or  machine. 

Si.  The  principles  of  projection  enable  us,  as  far  as  regudl 
the  rectangular  parallelopiped,  Ihe  solid  of  most  fluent 
occurrence,  to  combine  the  (wo  purposes  for  which  lueb 
projeclions  are  employed;  thai  is,  to  convey,  by  one  image 
or  figure,  an  aoourala  idea  of  the  relative  posilion  of  the 
parallel  and  vertical  planes  of  an  original  object,  reducible 
to  this  form,  and  at  the  same  time  lo  preserve  oiw  eon  ' 
3R3 
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siiil  correct  ^roporliun  Lclwecii  the  msgniludet  of  Iho  ori- 
Ijiiial  and  of  ili  repn:  he  illative.* 

iti.  It  ha«  been  khown  (2C,  27)  that  the  jirujcclioni  of 
ilulinite  right  lines,  inclined  iu  equal  angles  lu  the  co-ur- 
iliiiate  planu,  will  be  in  a  cunitant  propunion  lo  the  origi- 
iiali ;  if  therefore  Ihu  three  plane  right  englei  forming  a 
aultd  an(;1c  of  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  be  incliDed  in 
equal  clihedral  anglci  to  the  co-ordinale  plane,  all  lines 
norsllel  to  the  three  edge*  of  that  lohd  angle  «ill  be  pm- 
jecled  into  line*  bearnig  one  con&tant  ratio  to  the  originuli, 
and  forming  with  oacli  other  c<iual  angles,  which  are  the 
prujections  of  the  right  onus  funned  by  the  origiaal  hnei. 

S'.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  co-urdinate  plane  be  as- 
luiiiod  pcTpunilicular  to  the  diagonal  uf  a  cube,  tlie  projec- 
liuni  Of  the  three  edge*  meeting  in  either  end  of  that  dia- 
gonal will  fotm  anglef  of  liO'  with  each  other,  and  the 
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ins  iquare.  Hence  the axe«  of  the  allipa*  uid  iheu^rf 
the  circumiciibin^  equare,  when  itonelncally  pnuacalH 
Bl  V3:  Vi;  V2- 

tS.  The  urojecling  line*  and  planes  are  Haumed  |n)» 
dicular  to  toe  rectangular  co-ordinate  pUnea,  aimpl*  ub' 
lilalo  the  con  it  ruction ;  but  it  i*  obvioua  that  liMiii 
flgurci  ma;  be  projected  on  a  plane  by  iwnlld  pra)K^ 
linei,  making  any  angle  with  the  plana  or  prajceuoa;  tM 
projectioni  are  termed  oblique,  but  aa  they  u«  but  hUb 
employed,  we  i,ball  only  hen>  give  two  genmJ  thcom 
relating  to  them ;  aince  we  iball  bave  occ«mdd  to  ne«  k 
thii  lubjcct  in  a  (ubtequent  part  of  tbia  arlicle.   Tte  oUni 


project  1 


ilraight  line,  flsure,  or  curve.  Wug  «l 
plane  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  plans,  will  be  lii 


>  projccliont  of  the  eilgei  at  one  eslreniity  will,  reapcc 
y,  biiect  the  equal  anrln  formed  by  those  of  the  eagea 
u  oilier  extremity ;   while  the  line*  joining  the  encli  of 


three  projccli 
rely,  bisect 

lher  extremity ;  while  the  line*  joining 
K  equal  radii,  wbick  liiiei  must  obviouily  form 
ri'gular  hexagon,  will  be  the  projections  of  the  n-maining 
lidtj'es  of  the  lolid.  Bach  face  of  the  cube  ii  projected  into 
an  equilateral  rhombui,  as  ACBF,  BCDG,  ACUB,  BFCG, 
&C.,  the  side*  of  which  form  angles  respectively  of  ISO'*  and 
of  CU"  each.  If  the  (ids  of  ihtt  cube  be  unity,  the  equal  pro- 
jections of  those  sides  will  be  'SIG5.  which  U  equal  to  the 
L-oKiiio  of  the  angle  at  which  the  originals  are  inclined  to 
tho  GO-ordiiialD  plane.  The  original  diagonals  of  the  three 
faee^,  AB,  BD,  DA,  are  obviously,  from  the  symmetry  and 
puoilion  of  the  solid,  parallel  to  the  co-oidinate  plane;  their 
projections  are  therefore  equal  to  those  originals,  or  are 
uach  equal  lo  i>/i  =  l'41i'i  ...  If  an  original  solid  be  mado 
up  of  reclangular  parallelopipeds,  having  their  face*  mutu- 
ally parallel,  and  the  coordinate,  or  piano  of  projection,  be 
Buuiuud  as  equally  inclined  to  the  three  faces  formbg  any 
of  lliv  solid  aiifjles,  tbo  prujeclions  of  all  its  edges,  and  of 
all  lines  parallel  lo  iliem,  would  be  in  the  constant  ratio  lo 
tile  originals  of  *81G'l :  1  ;  the  dimensions,  oonsequenllv,  of 
those  original*,  a*  measured  in  the  dirertions  of  lines  which 
would  be  isometrically  projected,  may  be  set  olT  from  any 
scale  along  the  ioometric  projccliont  of  any  lines  parallel  lo 
the  edges  of  the  anginal  wlids,  and  a  Hgui-cor  image  of  the 
original  constructed  which  would  t.bow  the  three  principal 
series  of  planet  of  which  that  original  was  composed. 

58.  Tile  pnijentiunt  of  all  circlet  equally  inclined  to  the 
co-urdinate  plane  will  be  similar  elli|iacs ;  ilie  uses  of  these 
clljps«A>,  when  representing  circles  lyinK  in  planes  parallel 
to  the  faces  uf  a  cube  equally  inclined  lo  the  co-ordinate 
plane,  will  be  to  each  oiher  in  the  ratio  of  the  diamanals  of 
the  rhombus  repiescuting  the  inscribed  or  circumscribing 
square  isometrically  projerled.  The  following  simgiW  method 
uf  const  rue  ling  a  scale  for  dulermining  the  lengths  of  the 
axvsof  the  isonieiricprujevtion  of  a  circle  will  beof  tnvicelo 
the  practical  draiighlsman.  Cunslruei  a  ri^thl  angled  lriaiii;le 
the  bOMi  anil  (lerpundiculur  of  n  liich  are  iu  ihu  ratio  uf  ihu 
hide  lo  Ibu  dlai^unal  uf  a  square,  or  as  I  :  i-4U'2.  Set  ofl 
thu  length  of  the  i>unietric  prujetliou  of  ihc  rircumscrihiiig 
Hiuarv  of  any  original  cin-lc  ufung  the  hide  of  this  triaiiele, 
I'ruin  tliu  acme  Biif;le,  and  diaw  u  liuu  iwrullel  Iu  the  oihvr 
side  fium  the  puint  thus  luaiked  ulT;  this  i>arullel,  and  the 
si'ifiiiunl  uf  the  liypulhunuse  cul  off  by  it.  will  be  the  minor 
ami  lu.ijui  axes  ot  the  elh|i»e.  Siiica  the  major  axis  of  Ibc 
ellL|iiie  piojeriiiin  uf  a  ciiulu  is  always  equal  tu  the  diameter 
of  that  circle  (4!JJ,  the  major  axis  uf  the  isunielricDl  pru- 
jec'.'vn  of  B  circh:  is  ei|ual  lo  tlie  side  uf  the  circumscrib- 


6U.  The  oblique  projection  of  a  apbereiDuat  beaasllfK 
for  the  parallel  projecting  lines  which  are  tangential  la  lb 
spherical  surface  must  always  form  a  right  cfUsdw.lkt 
oblique  section  of  which  mutt  be  an  ttllipM.  Th«  WfK 
axis  of  this  ellipse  will  be  tho  iatenectioD  with  iW  » 
ordinate  plane  of  oiio  ^rpendicular  to  it,  and  pMdOf 
through  the  oblique  projecting  line  of  the  ccabt  of  iki 
■phere.  This  major  axis  will  contequently  m«  tkiq;! 
the  perpendicular,  or  ordinary  projection  or  Ibc  ^ur  J 
the  sphere.  The  conjugate  axis  muat  clearly  ba  i^  b 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

61.  We  must  now  proceed  lo  show  how,  by  aaaUn- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  projection,  au  image  of  aaekiKt 
or  a  pictorial  outline  of  it,  may  .ba  obtained,  wbkk  aill 
convey  an  idea  of  the  original,  just  aa  tbe  ouiUnefortniitf 
an  absent  person  conveys  to  the  spectator  an  i^  «f  kii  Of- 
pearance.  It  is  however  only  to  1  ■'■ 
chines,  &C.,  consisting  of  strictly  ), 
this  modified  projection  can  be  applied ;  linee  ll 
tions  by  which  those  projections  are  obtained  aie  ai 
gcomeltical  as  those  by  which  we  obtain  iIm  ji 
such  olgects  on  co-otdinate  planea. 

G2.  Each  point  on  the  surface  of  an  oljicl  ia  teen  is  lb* 
direction  of  a  straight  line,*  suppooed  tokadrawn  Irsalkal 

Eoint  to  the  eye,  and  representing  the  rafleeted  lay  J  iigit 
J  which  that  point  is  rendered  visiblfc  The  lays  Can 
every  point  of  Ihat  surface  will  obviously  fonn  a  gi— I'rol 
solid  pyramid,  the  surface  of  which  vill  be  rampMi  -' 
those  rays  which,  touching  the  object,  might  be  saffosU 
prolonged  in  the  same  straight  direction  b^ood  it.  wnboat 
penetrating  its  surloce-  But  when  eonsidecins  the  lalqsrt 
of  Qutiinr  alone,  we  need  only  regard  aiieh  of  the  intnul 
rays  of  the  pyramid  as  proceed  from  linei  on  ihe  *bt6c*  tf 
the  object,  produced  by  the  interMCtionsof  portiaQSofiUt 
surface  not  coniinuous;  and  from  our  limitslioa  U  tht 
class  of  objects,  such  lines  must  beoilher  ttiaigbl.or*he 
geometrical  curves ;  resulting  from  the  mutual  inUnectK* 
of  planes  and  curved  surfaces  with  each  other. 

63.  The  general  pyramid  of  rays  will  therefore  be  Wtik 
up  of  a  series  ofulhera,  having  one  comnwn  veriei.  lolb 
their  several  bases  the  perimeter  of  a  portion  of  ceahaaaa 
surface. 

G4.  If  we  imagine  these  pyramids  of  raya  cut  by  a  ^faat, 
the  common  section  will  obviously  he  an  outline  of  tbe  ck- 
ject  as  il  would  present  itself  to  an  eye  placed  at  the  veMi. 
each  line  and  ^ninl  of  the  section  coinciding  vilh  ibt  tw 
responding  line  aud  point  of  the  originaL 

65.  As  long  as  the  object  and  the  spectator'*  eye  letka 
the  same  relative  poKiiiun,  it  is  immaterial  in  what  dirccioi 
or  at  what  distance  the  plane  cuts  the  pymBidaofnys;  bt 
the  lilies  and  points  produced  at  each  position  of  tbe  phot 
must  necessarily  cuinnde  with  tbe  originals  when  nen' 
from  the  vertex ;  althoui^h  the  outlines  on  the  ^anc  wautd 
vary  fur  each  of  its  pusiiiont-  But  each  of  these  difncsl 
ouilines  would  suggest  lo  Ihe  mind  the  same  ongiaa)  eiM- 
binatiun  of  forms,  provided  ilbe  viewed  fiom  IbeimemMb 
aud  cannot  bo  a  rorruct  reprO'«nlalion  or  image  of  tbt  i^ 
jcct.  if  viewed  from  any  oilier  point  t 

GG.  Whun  we  revert  lo  tlie  cunneclion  between  tbusaV- 

■if  Dhircl,  ■  bkh  rjui  1>F  m-B  bt  Uwrnataw  ba* 
by  tlmp  vVrH.  uliii'h  nj)  IbrtW^n  b*  iHi*bcUd  !■ 
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jcct  and  drawing,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
we  bliall  gHiiiiE  out  the  precnuiionB  that  muBt  be  taken  by 
the  itraught^man,  when  applying  ibe  principle*  of  projeo- 
liiin  lo  the  pi::torial  delintialLon  of  objects,  lo  prevent  hia 
drawing  frum  appearing  distorted  when  viewed  indifferently 
from  other  than  the  correct  point,  which  it  must  inevitably 
be  on  most  oucasions.  But  at  prusenl,  dismissing  all  con- 
bideralioiis  of  liglit.  vision,  and  art,  we  shall  proceed  lo  treat 
this  branch  of  the  subject  of  pr<uections,  termed  petspec- 
live,  in  a  purely  geometrical  manner. 

G'.  Instead  uf  the  simple  elements  atone,  which  entered 
intu  the  cunslruclions  fur  determining  lines  and  points,  re- 
ferred lo  a  co-ordinate  plane,  by  parallel  lines  perpendicular 
to  thai  plane,  we  have  in  perspective  projection  the  addi- 
tional clmneiils  of  the  converf^ence  of  the  projectitf^  lines, 
or  rays,  interseclinj^  the  plane  at  diOerent  aoglei,  depend- 
ing conjointly  on  the  distance  of  their  point  of  convergence 
from  llic;  original  lines,  and  from  the  plane.  This  variation 
in  the  conditions  necessitates  adifferent  course  ofproceediiig: 
ill  the  former  kind  of  projection  the  object  of  our  construc- 
tions was  to  determine  magnitudes;  in  that  we  are  about  to 
cuiisiJcr,  our  object  is  to  delineate  apparent  and  not  real 

Sti.  The  fulluwing  Jeilnilions  are  heregiven  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary repctiiions.  The  plane,  on  which  the  projection  is 
supposed  lo  be  formed,  and  which  is  represented  by  the 
drawing  board  or  paper  on  which  the  constructions  are 
made,  will  always  be  termed  the  plane  qftht  pielure. 


1  lie  vertex  of  tlie  pyramids  of  rays,  will  be  desig- 
lialtd  as  the  vertex. 

7U.  T/ie  centre  of  the  jdcturt  is  the  point  in  which  aline, 
ihrough  the  vertex,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture, meets  iliat  plane;  and  the  length  of  this  perpen- 
dicuiar.  from  the  vertex  lo  the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  the 
ttisUifice  n/  the  picture  or  vertex :  this  term  will  also  be  ap- 
plied lo  the  line  itself  when  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  iL 

71.  The  rn-d'ca/ ;i/anf  is  one  passing  through  the  vertex, 
parallel  lo  the  plane  of  the  picture. 


"2.  Lpt  XYZ  ...  and  UTES,  in  the  fljfure,  be  the  plane 
of  the  pictuieand  the  vertical  plane;  V  in  the  latter  being 
the  verlu\.  Let  RR"  be  anv  straight  line  taken  as  an  ele- 
iiienlary  original  object:  ihe  ravs  from  every  point  in  BB'' 
will  lie  in  one  plane,  the  inlerseclion,  fr'A'^of  which  with 
Ihe  plane  of  ihe  picture  will  be  the  indefinite  perspeciive 
piiijertion  or  imase  of  BB":  Ihe  projecting  plane  CJ)  pasa- 
iiig  Ihi'oiigli  anv  orik;inal  line  BB''  and  Ihe  vertex  will  also 
iuur-ei't  ilie  vertical  plane  in  a  line  VD,  parallel  to  6' 6", 
VD  is  Ihe  (/('ii-c/orof  theoiieiiial  line. 

73.  If  the  oriL-inal  line  BB"  wore  parallel  to  ihe  plane  of 
lliu  pii'Uin',  and  ihureroie  aUo  to  ihe  vertical  plane,  its  in- 
ilcliiiilc  inia'.;<'  and  director  would  be  parallel  lo  the  orii^nal 
Imi'.  Bui  if  BB"  be  not  parallel  lo  the  plane  of  the  picture 
and  veiiiiol  plane,  it  must  intersect  them  both. 


ei'iical  plane,  is  ierm«d  the  tialitm  point 
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75.  If  a  line  VP  be  supposed  to  past  through  the  vertex, 
parallel  to  any  original  line  BB",  it  will  cut  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  if  the  original  line  itself  be  not  parallel  to  ihat 
plane.  This  line  VP  i*  termed  the  radial  of  BB  ',  and  the 
point  P,  in  which  this  radial  cuts  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
u  the  vaniiking  point  of  the  original  line. 

76.  If  any  original  line  pass  through  the  vertex,  iU  radial 
will  coincide  with  it.  and  the  point  in  which  such  a  line 
cuts  the  plane  of  the  picture  will  not  only  be  its  common 
intersecting  and  vanishing  points,  but  also  the  common 
image  of  all  points  in  the  original  line,  and  consequently  of 
the  entire  line  itself. 

77.  It  follows  from  these  theorems  that  the  original 
line,  its  director,  its  radial,  and  its  image,  all  lie  in  its  pro- 
jecling  plane,  and  therefore  its  image  must  pass  through  its 
intersecting  and  vanishing  points;  while  its  director  must 
pass  through  its  station  point:  and  that  these  four  line* 
must  form  a  parallelogram,  unless  the  original  line  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane  of  the  picture;  in  which  case  the  director 
and  radial  will  coincide  in  one  line,  lying  in  the  vertical 
plane,  parallel  both  to  the  original  and  to  iis  image. 

78.  Let  us  now  consider  the  projection  or  image  of  any 
point  B  in  an  original  Une  BB'',  and  the  liluatiun  of  that 
image  in  the  indeBnite  one  of  the  line,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  point  B. 

If  B  be  at  A,  the  intersecting  point  of  BB"  174);  B 
and  its  image  b*  will  coincide.  I?  B  tie  in  that  part  of  AB 
which  is  on  the  contrary  aide  of  Ihe  plane  of  the  picture  to 
that  on  which  the  vertex  is  situated,  its  image  b  will  lie  be- 
tween the  intersecting  and  vanishing  points.  A,  P,  of  the 
line:  end  if  B  be  supposed  lo  recede  farther  and  farther 
from  the  former,  the  nearer  to  the  latter  will  ils  image  ap- 
proach ;  so  that  the  vanishing  point  is  the  limit  of  the  suc- 
cessive images  of  points,  farther  and  farther  distant  from 
the  vertex,  or  it  may  be  considered  as  the  image  of  an  it>- 
finitely  distant  point  in  the  original  line. 

79.  If  the  point  B'  be  situat^  between  the  iatersecting 
and  station  points  of  the  line,  its  image  6*  wilt  he  on  the 
contrary  tide  of  the  intersecting  point  to  that  on  which  the 
vanishing  point  P  is  situated ;  and  if  B  be  the  station  point 
D  of  the  original  Une,  it  can  have  no  image,  or  its  image 
may  be  considered  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  vanisb< 
ing  point  in  either  direction. 

SO.  If  the  point  B"  lie  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  vertical 
plane  to  that  on  which  the  plane  of  the  picture  It  situated. 
Its  image  £"  will  lie  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  vanishing 
point  to  that  on  which  Ihe  intersecting  point  is  situated ; 
and,  OS  before,  the  vanishing  point  may  be  considered  at 
the  limit  of  the  ima^  in  this  direction ;  or  at  the  image 
of  a  point  in  the  original  line  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  station  point  in  either  direction. 

81.  Let  two  or  more  original  hnes  be  conci 
in  an  original  platA  YZ,  and  suppose  a  pli 
will  be  termed  the  vanisfiing  plane  at  the  original  one, 
pass  through  the  vertex  parallel  to  that  original  plane. 
The  lines  YZ,  DE,  in  which  an  original  plane  cuU  the  plane 
of  Ihe  picture  and  the  vertical  plane,  are  called  the  inter' 
tecting  and  itation  line*,  respectively,  of  Ihat  plane ;  and 
the  lilies  WP,TVT,in  nhich  the  vanishing  plane  cuu  the 
same  two  planet,  are  called  the  vantihing  line  and  parallel 
ef  the  vertex  to  that  original  plane. 

82.  The  intersecting,  station,  and  varnishing  line*,  and 
the  parallel  of  the  vertex,  are  all  parallel  to  each  other,  these 
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83.  The   interset'iing   and 
original  lines,  ' 
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rallel  of  the  vertex,  angles  respectively  equal  to  those  which 
the  original  lines  form  with  each  other  and  with  the  inter- 
secliiiKor station  lines. 

84.  The  vanishing  line  and  parallel  of  ihe  vertex  to  any 
plane  will  be  tliuse  aW  of  all  planes  whatever  which  are 
parallel  lo  the  first:  and  the  radial  and  vanishing  point 
of  an  original  hne  will  be  those  also  of  all  lines  parallel  to 
the  first,  whether  they  lie  in  one  plane,  or  in  different  ones. 

daillDilini  H  «if  lul  poiBL  ud  line  \>f  opiul  tcllrri,  ai,il  Uxic  Inagin  bf 
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83.  The  perspective  pmjertions,  or  iinaGTo^,  of  any  number 
of  orii^inal  purallel  lines,  will  be  either  purullel  lined,  parallel 
to  the  originals  (73),  or  will  be  lines  ])asiiiing  through 
the  respective  interseclini;  points  of  those  originals  (77). 
and  throut^h  their  common  vanishing  point ;  and  the 
points  in  which  the  indefinite  ima«>;es  of  original  lines,  not 
parallel,  cut  one  another,  will  be  thoke  of  the  pointu  in 
which  the  originals  cut  one  another. 

86.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  image  of  a  lino  is  parallel 
to  that  line*s  director;  if  therefore  two  or  more  lines  have  a 
common  station  point,  and,  consequently,  a  common  di- 
rector, or  if  the  station  points  of  two  or  more  lines  lie  in 
one  director,  the  images  of  those  lines  in  either  case  will  be 
parallel  lines ;  and  in  these  cases  only  can  original  lines,  not 
parallel,  have  parallel  images. 

b7.  The  ratios  which  exist  between  the  definitive  images 
an<I  the  original  segments  of  lines  are  easily  deducible, 
either  geometrically  or  analytically ;  but  as  these  theorems 
do  not  lead  to  rules  of  frequent  practical  utility,  we  forbear, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  entering  into  them.  Let  B"B 
represent  a  finite  portion  of  an  original  line,  bisected  bvthe 

e)iiit  B'.  then  the  rays  VB",  VB',  VB.  and  the  radial  VP  of 
"B.  will  be  harmonical  lines;  the  deflnito image  of  the  ori- 
ginal line  will  consequently  be  harmonically  divided  by  the 
images  b\  b,  of  B'  and  B,  and  by  the  varnishing  point  P. 
Conversely  if  any  si'gment  of  an  indetiiiite  image  of  a  line 
be  bisected  by  a  point,  the  segment  of  the  original  line  be- 
tween its  station  point  and  the  original  of  the  imatfe  farthest 
from  that  station  point  will  be  harmonically  divided  by  the 
originals  of  the  other  two  points.  If  the  point  which 
bisects  a  finite  line  AB  be  the  station  point  of  that  lino, 
the  image  ab  of  AB  will  be  bisecte<l  by  the  vanishing 
point  P. 

88.  If  an  original  finite  line  AB  be  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  its  imager  6  will  be  to  AB  in  the  ratio  of 
the  distance  of  tJm  jiicture  (7U)  to  the  jierpendicular  dis- 
tance uf  the  plane,  parallel  to  the  picture  in  which  AB  lic^ 
from  the  veitex  ;  and  if  AB  be  divided  by  a  point  D  in  any 
ratio,  the  image  a  b  will  be  dividefl  by  d,  that  of  D  in  the 
same  nitio. 

89.  If  an  original  plane  figure  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  the  image  of  that  figure  will  be  similar  to  the 
original :  its  luiriphery  will  be  to  that  of  the  original,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  Jistancf  of  ike  picture  to  the  peri)endicular  dis- 
tance of  the  plane  of  the  original  figure  from  the  vertex: 
and  the  area  of  the  image  will  be  to  that  of  the  original,  as 
the  squares  of  xXm^o  lines.  If  therefore  the  distance  of  the 
picture  be  equal  to  that  of  the  original  parallel  plane  from 
the  vertex,  the  image  of  an  original  figure  in  that  plane  will 
be  equal,  as  well  as  Kimilar.  to  the  original :  this  may  occur 
if  the  ori^inul  plane  coinride  with  that  of  the  picture,  or  if 
the  vertex  be  at  equal  distances  from  both,  and  lie  between 
them :  or  if  the  vertex  be  infinitely  aftd  therefore  equally 
distant  from  both  on  the  same  side.* 

9U.  If  an  original  plane,  or  planes,  Ih)  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  their  vanishing  plane  will  coincide 
with  the  \ertical  plane:  no  buch  planes  can  therefore  have 
any  vanishing  line. 

!)  I .  If  an  original  plane,  or  planes,  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  their  vanishing  plane  will  pass  through 
the  di>taiu'e  of  the  picture  (70);  consequently  the  vanish- 
ing line  of  such  plane,  or  planes,  wilt  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  picture. 

9!i.  If  an  ordinal  plane  pass  through  the  vertex,  its 
vanishing  plane  will  coincide  with  it:  the  intersecting  and 
vani^hing  lines  will  therefore  coincide  in  one,  as  will  also 
tlio  Htattdii  lines  and  j^araltel  of  the  vertex  ;  and  the  images 
uf  all  lilies  and  plane  figures,  in  such  an  original  plane,  will 
coincide  in  one  line,  that  in  which  the  plane  itself  cuts  the 
plane  of  the  picture. 

1)3.  The  vaiii!%hini;  planes  of  tw«i  original  planes  will  form 
the  same  dihedral  an^le  th.it  the  ori;*inal  planes  form  with 
each  other,  and  the  line  in  which  the  vani!»hing  ]>lancs  in- 
tersect will  pass  thniuiih  the  vertex  and  he  parallel  to  that 
in  which  the  original  ])hines  interM.'Ct  each  other ;  it  will. 
therefore,  he  the  radial  of  this  latter  nume<l  intersection. 
The  intersection  of  the  two  vanishing  planes,  or  this  radiiil, 
will  cut  the  plane  of  the  picture  in  the  vanishing  (Kiint  of 

*  Fnim  thin  thi-umn  thr  r« I.itiuii  In-twfrii  prr«]Hi'tr.v  iimjiTtinn,  ami  \inf 
it*i'tioii  on  .1  ri»-i>rdin.iti'  pl.tiif  liy  iiHr.ilU'l  Iid*"*,  iMtlirr  |>«'r|>viii|i(-ii!nr  ui  i>lt- 
1.4|-i- !•>  ;l|jl  |-l  iiii',  wi  I  It  .it  «'ii«'i'  |n«riv.\iii ;  tl.f  lalirr  Itihi*  tli-*  .nh't  uf 
Uir  |ifr«|i«>i-t|\f  iiiirfiei-  ii-  ihf  \fi|i*\  ul  irif  (*ii[i«i*i«;iiii;  r>i\«  ili-i\  Ik*  Mit<)Ki->  i|  ii 
b«(«ai*  murm  kiiul'uioie  ili*:aiit  Inmi  tlie  ori^iiul;  ur  tlif  lorpier  iu;iy  U'  i-on- 
thltrril  ««  4  jivriiiiccUMi  piujevliuu,  tb«  vaiUx  iMiiiMt  at  mi  inOaita  Ui»Uiic«. 


the  intersections  of  the  original  plmnas,  which  Ttauhiti 
point  will  obviously  be  the  intertection  of  the  two  naiabia( 
lines  determined  by  the  two  vanishing  planet. 

94.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  line  in  which  two  m- 
ginal  planes  cut  one  another  will  have  fur  itt  TaaiikiBt 
point  that  in  which  the  two  vanishing  linet  uf  the  an^Bk 
planes  cut  each  other,  and  that  the  interaeciingpomtof  :m 
common  intersection  of  two  original  planet  wiU  bt  im 
in  which  the  intersecting  linet  of  thote  planet  cut  Mt 
other. 

95.  Ever}' vanishing  plane  is  suppoaed  tohaveaaaiuiiyvi 
one,  perpendicular  both  to  it  and  to  the  plane  of  the  pasot 
and  therefore  passing  through  the  distance  of  the  pictwt 
this  auxiliary  vanishing  plane  will  cut  the  plane  of  the  pr 
ture  in  an  aumliary  vanishing  line  perpendicular  to  lat 
principal  one,  and  passing  through  i/#  centre^  and  al«u  ^ 
pendicular  to  the  intersecting  linet  of  the  original  pitsn 
The  line  in  which  the  auxiliary  vanithing  plant  cu'^tui 
principal  vanishing  plane  is  termed  the  primeipai  r^A  il 
the  onirinal  plane,  or  planes,  to  which  the  TaaA»kiiif  ^ozm 
|)er tains.  This  principal  radial  is  obviuutly  perptce^tji 
to  the  principal  vanishing  line,  and  nieelt  it  m  its  cks'jt. 
which  will  consequently  be  the  vanishing  point  of  il;  L^i 
in  the  original  planes  perpendicular  to  tneir  iTkUnec*^^ 
lines. 

9G.  The  principal  radial  will  form,  with  the  disiuetj/iat 
picture  ana  with  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line.  ti^-fCi  c^a 
respectively  to  the  complement  of  the  angle,  and  to  ibe  &:.<« 
itself,  which  the  original  planes  make  with  the  pUat  j/i> 
picture. 

97.  The  auxiliary  radial  of  any  vantthinif  plant  tt  3U 
lying  in  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  and  perp«riii.'f...af ' 
the  principal  radial ;  this  auxiliary  radial  vt  ibax  of  ti.  i^i 
perpendicular  to  the  original  planes,  the  oommdn  raciih  :^ 
point  of  which  is  the  |>oint  in  which  the  auxilitr7  rmd.i.. 
meets  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line.  Thit  auxiliary  iMn»h»uz 
point  is  the  image,  or  projection  of  the  poinis  la  whxh  ibi. 
auxiliary  radial  intersects  all  the  oiiginalplaMtioahichtii 
principal  vanishing  plane  is  common. 

98.  The  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,   being  perprs :  .-u.'i.' 
to  the  original  planes,  as  well  at  to  their  vani»hjr^  tIalt 
and  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  will  intersect  tb»c  :r  -   . 
planes  in  lines  perpendicular  to  their  intersecting  I  ne^, k  ' 
paiallel  to  their  principal  radial. 

99.  It  follows  from  these  definitions,  that  the  Mr.>".  -z 
lines  of  all  planes  perixsndicular  to  one  or  mure  pars'.A.  r 
ginal  planes  will  pass  through  the  auxiliar>'\ani»hi&^p'  : 
of  those  planes. 

luo.  If  the  original  plane,  or  parallel  planet,  be  pcr^*:- 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  their  principal  ndiiin 
eoiiH-lw'e  with  the  distance  of  the  picture.  Their  iu\Ja.'7 
radial  will  be  parallel  to  the  plane  uf  the  picture:  aai ::« 
vanishing  lines  of  all  planes,  perpendicular  to  the  ozi^zx. 
planes,  will  be  parallel  to  each  other*  and  perpendicuUr  :• 
the  vanishing  line  of  the  original  planet. 

10).  If  a  <ircle  be  supposed,  described  in  an  origuul  po^ 
on  the  point,  as  a  centre,  in  which  the  auxiliary  radol  r^a 
that  plane,  all  lines  touching  that  eirclc  will  be  inicfw 
tions  with  that  original  ])lane,  of  vanishing  planet  tfubrf 
original  planes,  inclined  to  the  first  in  a  certain  aagk.  Tk 
point  in  which  any  one  of  these  tangenia  tu  the  cavlc  ru* 
the  interhccting  line  of  the  first  onginal  plane,  will  ibrr 
fore  be  a  ])oint  in  the  vanishing  line,  to  be  determined  :* 
each  such  vanishing  plane  res|>ectively,  while  tbevaakfi.^ 
point  of  each  such  intersection  in  the  original  pitat  vJl  '^ 
a  second  point  in  the  vanishing  line  of  the  plaae  nr'iMJ  ti 
the  former.  'J'iierefore  this  vanishing  lin«  will  be  dfW* 
mined,  if  these  two  points  be  found. 

102.  For  if  a  light  conical  turfaee  be  ifaginad  fsnm 
round  the  auxiliary  radial  as  an  axis,  having  the  teftat  ^ 
its  apex,  and  its  side  forming  with  that  aut  theceaplflBtf 
to  the  angle  the  secondary  original  planet  fona  wiik  tto 
first ;  the  vanishinu  planes  of  tliese  aecondarr  oh^inal  t^ 
will  touch  th:it  conical  surface  in  a  line,  wha-h  will  W  ife 
principal  railial  of  each  such  vanishing  plane: 
fore  each  vani>hing  plane  will  cut  the  lint 
in  a  line  tangential  to  the  circular  aeetioQ  of  ihe 
surface  by  that  original  plane.  Again,  tlia  point  m  tte 
these  tan;rents  to  the  circular  tcclion  eut  the  JMliiitl 
line  of  the  first  original  plane,  will  be  ouaiiaoa  to  tibe  Mte^ 
MM  tions  w  ith  the  plane  uf  the  picture  of  < 
plune  reft|>ectively,  or  to  the  vanishing  line  a 

103.  Constructions  can  be  made^  Ibiwdod  g^ 
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ral  theorems,  by  which  the  perspeclive  projection  of  plane 
flgiiruii,  or  S0I11I3.  may  be  oblained  on  a  plane,  taken  to  re- 
prvsont  thu  plane  of  the  pictUTE,  and  all  other  originaL  or 
%'dm!iliin(;  planus  brought  to  coincide  with  it  by  being  turned 
round  on  their  intEfsectiong  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
assumed  plane  of  the  picture. 

104.  Iran  original  plane  be  supposed  turned  round  on  it* 
intt-rsccting  line  till  it  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
the  reliitiiiiis  of  lines  in  the  plane  to  each  other,  and  lo  the 
intursectini;  line,  will  not  be  aflecled  by  so  doiriK.  And  if 
the  vanishing  plane  of  that  original  plane  be  also  turned 
round  on  ihe  vanishing  line  in  the  tame  direction,  the  same 
ubhervation  will  apply  10  the  radials  of  original  lines  m  Ihe 
original  plane,  which  will  preserve  their  original  relative 
pusiliun  lu  that  vanishing  line :  these  radiata  will  be  (here- 
fore  parallel  to  the  original  linet  respectively,  when  both 
iiid   the   original   lines  are  brought    into  the  same 


pla. 


e  Ihe  principal  radial  is  perpendicular  to  the  va- 
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niahing  line,   this   radial  will  coincide  with  the  auxiliary 

vanishing  line  when  the  vanishing  plane  its  brought  into  th» 
plane  of  the  picture. 

106.  But  if,  as  frequently  occurs,  the  constructiona  must 
be  made  on  ihe  supposition  that  the  nriginal  plane  has  been 
turned  round  on  ila  intersecting  line  in  one  direction,  and 
the  corresponding  vanishing  plane  turned  round  on  its 
vanishing  line  in  the  contrary  direction  ;  ihe  radials  will 
not  be  parallel  to  the  original  lines  on  this  supposition,  when 
the  two  planes  coincide  in  one.  These  radials  must  there- 
fore bo  drawn,  making  tlis  same  angles  with  the  parallel  of 
the  vertex  and  with  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line,  thai  the 
original  lines  make  with  the  inlerseoling  line,  and  with 
hnea  perpendicular  to  it. 

107.  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
principles,  let  it  be  required  to  draw  the  perspective  pro- 
jection of  a  tetrahedron,  of  a  given  magnitude,  its  position 
with  respect  lo  the  vertex  and  the  plane  of  the  picture  be- 
ing also  given  or  assutned. 
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loB.  Draw  YZ*  at  pleasure,  lo  represent  the  intersecting 

line  i>f  one  [ilane  of  the  solid  ;  and  take  any  point  C  for  Ihe 
.uiiiio  of  iho  piclute.  Throunh  C  draw  CV' perpendicular 
lu  \  Z  fur  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line  of  the  plono  (9S>, 
al,-u  draw  CV  parallel  to  YZ,  and  equal  lo  the  given  dis- 
lunc:c  ijf  the  jiiciure  (70);  this,  and  the  following  steps  in 
Ihf  cdiisiru'lion.  being  founded  on  the  supposition  of  the 
auxiliary  vanishing  plane  (95)  being  turned  round  on 
CV.  till  it  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  picture.  Make 
the  angle  CVC  equal  lo  the  complement  of  that  at  which 
IliK  plane  of  Ihe  tetrahedron  is  assumed  to  be  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  the  picture  (96).  VC  will  he  the  principal 
la-lial  of  ihe  plane,  and  C  the  centre  of  its  vanishing  line; 
conseiiueiitly  a  line  P,P„  drawn  through  C,  parallel  to  YZ 
(fi2),  will  bo  that  vanishing  line.  Draw  VQ,  perpen- 
dicular lo  VC,  for  the  auxdiary  radial,  cutting  VC  the 
auxiliary  vanishing  line,  in  Q  the  auxiliary  vanishing  point 
iif  llie  plane  of  Ihe  original  tetrahedron. 

1 0"  Draw  ZR  parallel  lo  VC  for  the  intersection  of  the 
auxiliary  viinishing  plane  with  ibeoriginalone;  R  therefore, 
ill  iihii'h  ZR  meels  VQ,  will  represent  the  point  in  which 
ilie  auxiliary  radial  meets  the  original  plane. 

no.  Make  CV  in  that  line  equal  toC'V,  and  through 
V  draiv  a  parallel  lo  YZ.  which  will  represent  the  vertex 
and  its  parallel  (SI)  brought  into  the  plane  of  the  picture 
by  Ihe  turningor  Ihe  vanishing  pbne  on  the  taniahing  line 


\%  flffm,  l'5  nUt*  to  ihfl 
•dhuwn  lu  th<  ll|iin>.la 


111.  Draw  the  equilateral  triangle  ABD  fbr  the  face  of 
the  tiitrahedroii  in  its  given  or  assumed  position  with  respect 
lo  the  intersecting  line  of  its  plane  and  the  centre  of  the 
picture :  this  construction  implies  that  ihe  original  plane 
of  that  face  has  been  turned  round  on  YZ,  in  the  same  di- 
rection the  vanishing  plane  wtw  turned  round  in.  on  P,P,. 
Through  V  drav  the  radials  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
parallel  lo  thein,  and  cutting  Ihe  vanishing  hne  In  P,,  P„  F^ 
the  vanishing  po  nis  of  those  sides ;  the  perspective  images 
of  which  bemg  drawn  through  the  intersecting  and  vanish- 
ing points  of  the  sides  respectively,  wJI  form  the  imaged  fid 
of  the  given  face. 

112.  If  the  original  triangle  had  been  assumed  ai  lying 
between  the  intersecting  and  station  line*  of  its  plane,  ABC 
would  have  been  above  the  former  line,  and  its  image  abd 
below  it ;  if  that  plane  be  supposed  turned  round  in  the 
same  direction. 

If  rays  be  drawn  from  V  through  A,  B,  and  D.  they  will 
be  found  to  pass  through  the  images  a,d,d  of  those  points, 
and  recourse  must  frequently  be  had  lo  this  mode  of  deler- 
mining  the  image  of  a  point  in  a  line,  when  circumstances 
prevent  the  poasibility  of  determining  it  by  mean*  of  the 
image  of  another  line,  also  passing  through  Ihe  original 
point.     Or  if  the  distances  of  any  points  in  a  line,  as  A,  B, 


.g  the  vanishinu;  line,  from  Ihe  vanishing  point,  of  the 
original  line;  then  lines  drawn  from  the  former  point*  in 
Ihe  intersecting  Une  to  the  point  in  the  varnishing  line,  will 
cut  the  image  of  the  original  line  in  those  of  the  points 
A,  D.' 


origin*)  lias  VA,  ud  P  U>  T* 
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1 1.1.  By  otto  or  olhcT  of  thc<ie  Tirinriples,  llic  im*^ei  of 
any  dcQnile  right  liiius,  and  therefore  of  any  rectilinear 
flgure,  may  be  obtaineit.  For  one  or  mure  original  linei 
may  be  always  auiumed  as  passing  thrnugh  ontt  or  mure 
pointi  (he  imnijcii  of  which  are  required ;  su  that  iho  inJe- 
flnito  images  uf  the  assumed  lines  will  give  ibose  of  the 
points  taught,  by  its  intersection!!  with  tho  images  d<  other 
lines,  in  which  those  points  lie;  and  iheao  assumed  lines 
may  b<!  H  taken  as  to  dellne  the  images  niih  more  pre- 
cision, or  Id  obviate  the  necesiiiy  of  drawing  radiali  of  lines 
but  Ititio  inclined  to  the  intersecting  lines  uf  the  planm  'n 
which  they  lie.  Z  R  is  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the 
point  in  which  tho  auxiliary  radial  cuts  the  original  plane 
from  its  intersecting  line;  R  therefore  is  the  centre  of  tho 
circular  sralion  of  the  conical  surface  before  aliudi<d  to  ( 1 V2). 
Make  ZR'  in  ZV  e<iu»l  lo  ZR:  draw  VS  to  maVe  al  V. 
With  VR,  the  complement  of  the  angle  at  which  the  facet 
of  the  telrahe<1roD  are  inclined  to  each  oilier.  From  R', 
u  a  centre,  with  RS  for  a  radius,  describe  a  circle.  Draw 
line*  to  touch  this  circle,  parallel  respectively  to  AB,  BD, 
AD.  Throueli  the  pointp,  in  which  the  tangent  pnrelli'l 
to  AB  cuts  YZ,  and  through  P,,  the  vanishing  point  of 
AB.draw  P,  ?„  the  vanishing  lino  of  ihc  fareoflhe  solid 
muoling  the  face  ABD  in  AB;  and  on  the  same  principles 
Pi  P„  P,  P„  the  vanishing  lines  of  the  two  reraainiiii;  faces 
are  found;  then  P,P,,  P),  in  which  these  vnnishing  tines 
intcrtect  each  other,  will  be  the  vanishing  points  (94) 
tif  (be  edges  of  (ho  solid,  and  lines  accordingly  drawn  from 
a.b.dto  these  points  will  complete  the  iinB},'e  of  the  tetra- 
hedron. 

114.  Simple  as  is  the  conslruclion  above  described,  for 
finding  llie  Tsnishinj;  lines  of  planes  making  any  proposed 
angle  with  a  given  plane,  it  may  frequently  ho  avoided  by 
availing  ourselves  properly  of  the  symmetry  of  tho  solid  lo 
be  delmeated.  Thus,  in  the  example  before  us,  after  And- 
ini;  the  ima|:;c  a.b.d,  of  one  face  of  the  tetrahedron,  wu 
might  have  determined  the  imaeeof  the  centra  of  that  face 
hy  drawing  those  of  the  perpcmficulars  on  each  side  of  the 
triangle  from  the  opposite  angles;  a  line  drawn  through 
this  centre  and  through  Q  would  be  the  image  of  one,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  ('J7):  Ibis  line 
would  pass  through  Ine  verier  of  (he  pvraraid,  or  through 
ihe  angular  point  in  which  the  other  three  faces  meet,  by 
finding  the  ima;;c  of  this  point,  which  can  l>o  easily  done  by 
first  determining  the  inlersectin);  point  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  intersecting  line  of  any  plane  in  which  it  lies; 
then  lines  drawn  from  a,  6,  and  d  to  this  image  «  would  com- 
plete the  IlKure. 

1 15.  When  a  vanishing  line  is  obtained,  it  i^  fre<]uent1y 
requisite  to  delermine  its  centre  and  distance,  or  its  princi- 
pal radial ;  this  i*  done  by  the  ronstruclion  employed  to 
delermine  the  vanishing  lino  P,  P,.  Thus,  to  determine  Hie 
centre,  &r.  of  vanishing  hue  P,  P,,  draw  a  parallel  to  it 
through  C,  making  Cv"  equal  CV,  the  distance  of  the 
nicture;  also  draw  CV"  perpendicular  to  the  vanishing 
line  for  its  nuxiliaryone,cullinglhe  former  in  C"  its  centre. 
Make  C'V"  equal  C"  V,  the  principal  radial;  then 
V'P,,  V'  P^  V'''P,  being  drown.  Ihcj  wdl  bo  Die  radials 
of  thu  three  Sides,  ab,eb,ea,  of  the  face  of  the  solid,  and 
will  be  found,  accordingly,  to  make  angles  of  SD"  with  each 
olher  (83).  The  radialV'"?,  wdl  alM  be  found  equal 
to  V'P„  these  lines  representing  one  and  the  same  tine. 
only  brought  into  the  plane  of  the  picture  by  the  rotation 
of  two  different  vanishing  plane*  on  their  vanishing  lines. 

IIG,  The  perspective  projection  of  a  curve  may  always 
be  found  by  means  of  tho  images  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
points  in  the  original,  or  by  Ihe  projection  of  lame  inscribed 
or  circumscribed  polygon ;  if  the  curve  be  a  piano  one :  in 


U  the  lenclli  of  Ih*  ndiil  of  iIh  Ii»;  llxa  A.VhelBlMnnl, 
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this  caao  tho  image  of  a  tangent  to  lb*  original  eorrc  i 
be  a  lanftent  to  the  image  uf  that  ctirv*.     For  if  the 
of  the  tangent  meet  that  of  tha  curve  in   mor*  tha.  ^ 
point,   these  points  must  be  the  imanaa  of  pnnls  ta  tb 
original  curve  through  which  the  original  of  tbc  laa^M 
must  pass  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  auppositiuo.   B«i  tknt 
are  some  theorems  regardinj;  the  penpcclivc  prvjcttNitf 
a  circle,  and  constructions  founded  on  iDem.  vbichoagw  it    '' 
be  well  understood  by  the  draughtsman. 

117.  The  rays  from  tho  eireurafeicnre  of  a  cinlK  i^ 
viously,  form  a  conical  surface,  the  seciioD  of  vfaieh.  bj  ib 
plane  of  the  picture,  will  be  one  of  (he  conic  aac  m.  U 
iho  original  circle,  or  base  of  the  cod>  of  Tm,j%,  bs  | 

to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  Ihe  image  will  he  «  cn^  <m 
radius  of  which  will  be  to  that  of  the  ariRiiiKl  in  iha  nas 
of  the  distance  of  tlie  picture  (70>  to  the  diilinca  «f  its 
plane  of  the  original  circle  from  the  Terux  (B9>. 

118.  If  an  original  circle  do  not  touch,  or  cnL  tht  MBh 
line  of  its  plane,  its  image  wdl  be  *n  eUipte  whtnttl  At 
plane  of  the  picture  may  be;  unleaa  tbe  acctwe  b;  At 
planoof  the  picture  happen  to  be  a  subcuntrary  oM^ aa «(■ 
ecption  to  which  we  shall  recur  on  k  BubBeqeeu  MOHda, 
If  tho  station  line  be  a  tangent  to  the  circle,  its  i«tft  rd 
be  a  ;ura6o/a ;  and  if  that  line  cut  the  eirek,  ik>  a^ 
will  be  Ihe  opposite  branches  of  an  hyperboia,  ltia|BflB- 
trary  sides  of  the  vanishing  line  of  tlie  arigiiiBl  ftaatfifi 


119.  Let  KNLM  be  an  origiiiBl  circle,  AB  V^ti^ 
station  line  (Bl);  the  image  of  tbe  circle  will,  la  lie 
inslancc,  be  an  ellip«e.  Draw  the  diaineM  CD  la  tbi 
circle,  perpendicular  lo  AB ;  and  lut  G  be  the  foua  n  \Xt 
through  which  the  cords  of  the  tangenla  fion  all  pnoli  a 
AB  pass,  according  to  the  well  known  prnpertj  e(  lbs  'j- 
cle.  Lei  V  represent  the  vertex,  Ihe  verUeal  plane  bnt( 
supposed  lo  be  turned  round  on  the  alaiion  line  AB.  C  : 
coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  circle ;  V  V  being  ifae  dnrbr 
perpendicular  lo  the  station  line.  Mmkc  DK,  m  IHt,  ^wi 
lo  the  tangent  to  the  circle  drawn  from  D;  biaact  VE  bts 
perpendicular,  cutting  AB  in  F;  on  F  ■•  e  eentn.  with  ^ 
otFE  foraradius.interseet  ABin  Aand  B^  and  *»*!>« 
through  these  points  and  through  G;  K.L|  HN  wiUbttkt 
originals  of  the  axis  of  Ihe  elliptic  image  ef  ibc  fim 
circSe,  wherever  the  plane  of  the  pirture  may  be  ^ttmttk 
and  at  whatever  angle  that  plane  and  tbe  TertlcnlBnt  hea- 
dined  to  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

I'iQ.  irA,BbeiwopoinUin  AB,aueb  tbeti^biaikt 
chord  of  the  tangents  from  Ihe  other  point  ptadnced,  ibab 
from  the  riroperliesof  the  circle,  AB,  BK  will  be  ■qt^mfM- 
lively  to  the  tangents  AN,  BU  drawn  from  thM*  poeia:  kkI 
the  square  on  AR  is  equal  to  the  sura  of  tbe  aqBUM  oe  A\ 
BL.  or  on  AE,  BE.  £  therefore  liea  in  tbe  cimafaBtt 
of  a  cirelo  described  on  AB  a*  a  diameter.  Since  the  Mfk 
AVB,  made  hy  the  directors  of  AI.„  BN,  w  k  r%te  a^ 
by  consiruction ;  the  imagesofALiBN  wiD  be  paipMdK^ 
lar  to  each  other,  and  parallel,  reapectively,  lo  tbaaeaf  iht 
tangents  AN,  AM;  BU  BK  havinK  the  mma  imim 
points  nith  Ihe  chords  KL,  MN.  Anin.  aiBce  AL  n  ^ 
monically  divided  in  K  and  G,  and  BN  in  HandG,^ 
image  of  KL  will  be  bisected  by  that  of  G.  and  tte  mw 
of  MN  will  be  also  biset-ted  by  the  image  oTG  If  7):  ^e 
those  images  being  diameter*  to  the  ellipa^  mM^4 
bisecting  each  otlier.and  paralld  reciprocalty  ta  Ihe  MMMV 
which  are  the  images  (BG)  of  AN,  tM,  BK.  Bi.  * 
image*  of  KL  MN  must  1m  cot^ugale  diameten;  ami  ^m 
those  diameters  are  perpendicular  to  nch  other,  tbw  BM 
be  the  axe*. 

121.  If  V,  the  footof  the  director  VV,  coincided  via  DL 
or  if  VV  were  in  the  auxiliBr\-  vaniahine  plena,  iba  anv 
dirulnr  to  VR  would  be  parallel  to  AB,  and  FIXBRwb^ 
bo  the  originals  of  tW  axes,  which  aeconlini^  wadl  k 
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Parallel  riiid  perpendicular  lo  the  intersecting  line.  But  in 
ill  e\ery  other  position  of  VV,  with  rerercnce  to  the  circle, 
llipse  axes  must  be  oblique  to  ihat  intersecting  line,  while 
till!  uncles  they  form  with  it  will  vary  according  to  the  iJis- 
iniK'e  u(  \"  from  D,  and  according  to  the  lenelh  of  the  di- 
reci.>r  VV. 

ill.  The  points  G  and  E  will  not  be  coroniDn  to  two  or 
more  coiicenlrio  circles,  the  ori;;ina)a  of  the  axes  of  the  el- 
liptic projeclions  of  concentric  circles  will  not  be  in  the  bbiob 
tiiuighl  lilies,  nonrill  they  have  the  aama  station  points, 
i^\d'pl  in  the  case  of  V  and  D  coinciding,  when  Iho  ori- 
giiiuls  of  the  axes  will  be  parallel  and  perpend  in  u  I  ar  to  AB. 

1J3.  If  AB  touched  orcut  the  original  circle,  the  originals 
of  Ihc  axm,  &c..  of  the  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  projections 
tniglit  be  found  on  the  same  principles:  but  as  these  curves 
do  not  oficn  occur  in  praclic'al  perapectiTe  drawing-,  we  shall 
nut  dncll  on  the  subject. 

l-li.  The  only  solids  with  curved  surfaces  that  need  be 
cotijidcrod  are,  ihe  cylinder,  Ihe  cone,  and  the  sphere. 

1 23.  If  a  line  be  conceived  lo  pass  through  the  vertex, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  n  cylinder,  whether  right  or  oblique, 
tiiu  planes  passing  through  this  parallel  will  touch  the 
c\  liiidcr  in  livo  linoi  of  its  surface,  also  parallel  to  its  axis, 
uliii'h  will  be  the  originals  of  Ihe  straight  outline  of  the 
pcr-pei'iive  prujociion,  or  image,  of  that  cylinder. 

\ir,.  These  In-u  tangential  planes  will  cut  the  plane  of  the 
hase  uf  the  solid,  or  that  of  any  section  of  it  nhatsoever,  in 
two  liiic:!,  which  will  be  tangents  lo  thenurveof  that  section. 
And  the  parallel  to  Ino  axis  through  the  vertex  is  obviously 
the  radial  of  that  asis,  which,  by  its  intenection  with  tho 
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plane  of  the  picture,  will  determine  the  vanishing  point  of 
that  axis ;  and  this  vanishinf;  point,  it  must  be  remembcrad, 
is  the  image  of  the  point,  in  any  original  plane,  cutting  the 
cylinder  in  which  the  two  tangents  to  the  curve  of  the  Mo- 
tion in  that  plane  meet,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  the 
originals  of  the  outline  of  the  solid. 

127.  If  therefore  lUe  image  of  the  base  or  of  any  section 
of  the  cylinder  by  a  plane  be  obtained,  lines  drawn  tangents 
to  this  image  through  the  vanishing  point  of  the  axis  will 
give  the  straight  parts  of  the  outline  of  the  solid;  these  out- 
lines must  also  be  tangents  to  every  other  curve  which  is  the 
imago  of  any  section  of  the  original  cylinder. 

128.  If  a  lino  pass  through  the  vertex  and  the  apex  of  a 
cone,  and  meet  the  plane  of  its  base,  or  any  other  plane 
cutting  the  cone,  two  lines  drawn  through  the  point  of 
iDtersection  tangents  to  the  curve  of  the  section  will  he 
the  intersections  with  that  plane  of  two  others  passing 
through  the  vertex  and  tangential  to  the  surface  of  the  sulill, 
and  these  two  planes  will  touch  the  cone  in  lines  which  will 
be  the  originals  of  the  outline  of  its  image. 

129.  The  ray  just  mentioned  passing  through  the  apes 
of  a  cone  is  analogous  to  the  radial  of  a  cylinder  passing 
through  the  vertex,  the  cylinder  being  considered  as  a  cone, 
with  its  apex  inHnilety  distant. 

130.  irihc  tine  through  the  vertex  and  ihe  apex  of  k 
cone,  or  the  ray  of  that  apex,  he  parallel  to  the  plane  of  Itii 
base,  or  of  any  section,  Ihe  tangents  lo  ihe  base  lying  iu  its 
plane,  or  in  that  of  such  section,  must  be  drawn  parallel  lo 
that  ray,  and  the  image  of  the  apex  will  be  the  vanishing 
point  of  these  parallel  tangents. 
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111.  Let  Cbe  the  centre  of  the  picture;  a  fi,  bisected  ine, 
beiiiy  givfu  as  the  imaije  of  a  diameter,  parallel  to  Ihe  plane 
(•r  the  piriurci  of  a  sphere*  e,  therefore  being  the  imi^S  of 
its  rcntio  (Sti).  Draw  nn  indcGnile  line  through  C  and  e. 
Olid  UV  perpendicular  to  it.  equal  to  the  assumed  distance 
(if  the  pii'iuLu;  take  any  point  <  at  pleasure  in«C,  but  asbr 
Ua\\\  p  a,  cunveiiicnt ;  diaw  b/3  through  (perpendicular  to 
Cc,  inEikiii.;  irt.  (jJ.  tqiial  to  fo,  eb.  Join  Va  and  set  off  its 
kiiiith  ciich  ivay  fiuin  e  to /and  m  along  a  line  perpendicular 

1 .1:;.  By  thiri  construction  Im  is  a  vanishing  line,  of  which 
e  \i  the  centre.  Ve  equal  to  its  principal  radial,  and  Ce  its 
nit.Mliary  vanishing  line  (0  J) ;  I  and  m  will  obviously  be  the 
vriiiisliinL;  points  of  the  diagonals  of  every  square,  lying  in 
(iriiiinal  pianos  having  Im  for  their  vanishing  line,  the  sides 
ipf  that  W|nare  Ireing  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  inler- 
si'ciiiig  line  of  ils  plane  ;  accordingly  the  quadrilateral ^Ai 
is  I  ho  iinii'^e  of  such  a  square,  lying  in  such  a  plane,  and  the 
Xwt  ",1  bting  made  equal  to  thegivenimageof  a  diameter  of 
llio  sphere,  aft  and  u6  are  the  images  of  equal  original  lines 
parallel  lo  ihe  picture  and  equally  distant  from  it,  or  both 
lyiiiL;  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  picture.  If  therefore 
an  ellip-e  he  described  in /gAi,  touching  the  sides  in  the 
plaints  nj!^^,  and  having  its  transverse  axis  in  Cf,  this  ellipse 
will  be  the  image  of  an  original  circle  eoual  to  a  great  one  of 
the  sphere,  atid  having  iis  plane  parallel  to  that  passing 
lhr>>ii;;)i  ilie  vcitcv  and  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  or  this 
OLif;iiial  circle  may  be  regarded  as  the  oblique  plan,  on  a 
l>laiio  parallel  to  it,  of  the  section  of  the  sphere  by  the 
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vanishing  plane,  iho  projecting  lines  being  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture. 

133.  Drew  Vn  perpendicular  to  Va  cutting  eC  in  n,  and 
through  n  draw  a  vanishing  line  perpendicular  to  en,  or 
having  en  also  for  its  auxiliary  vanishing  line;  make  no,  n;i. 
each  equal  to  llie  auxiliary  radial  Vn ;  make  er,  «f  ,*  in/in,each 
equal  to  the  lemi-eonjugate  axis  of  the  ellipse  last  drawn, 
and  complete  the  trapciium  tcxyx  as  the  image  of  a  squaro 
having  op  for  its  vanishing  tine,  and  its  sides  paralle!  and 
perpendicular  to  the  intersecting  line  of  its  plane.  An 
ellipse  inscribed  in  UKet/x,  having  its  transverse  axis  in  en, 
will  be  Ihe  outline  of  the  sphere. 

134.  For  n  being  the  auxiliary  vanishing  point  of  the 
planeof  the  original  of  ^Ai,  07)  is  tlw  vanishing  line  of  all 
planes  perpendicular  to  that  original  plane,  and  intersecting 
It  in  lines  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture.  The  original 
square  of  the  quadrilateral  tcxyz  is  therefore  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  original  ot/ghi,  or  to  the  vanishing  plane 
passing  through  the  vertex  and  centre  of  the  sphere.  Now 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  ellipse  in^^As 
ii  the  oblique  plan  (S9)  ol  Ihe  chord  of  the  tangents  from 
the  vertex  to  the  section  of  the  sphere  by  the  vanishing  plane. 
which  chord  of  Ihe  tangents  mustlM  a  diameter  of  the  small 
circle  of  the  solid,  constituting  the  original  of  its  apparent 
outline ;  this  small  circle  being  the  base  of  the  cone  of  rays 
tangential  lo  its  surface  f63),  and  having  its  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  vanishing  plane  passing  lhrou|{h  the 
vertex  and  centre  of  the  sphere;  wxyx  is  consequently  the 
image  of  the  square  circuraseribing  the  circular  base,  and 
the  inscribed  ellipse  that  of  the  circle  itself,  or  this  ellipse  is 
the  outline  of  the  sphere. 

•  The  pracU  ta,  A,  icc  not  Iht  uih,  though  Uier  (smiotlH 
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135.  If  the  distance  of  the  vertex  (70)  he  suppose:!  to  be 
indefinitely  great,  compared  to  the  mugnitudo  uf  tlie  object 
to  be  represented,  the  pyramid  of  rays  may  be  troncoived  to 
become  a  prism,  or  the  rays  to  be  parallul.  On  this  suppo- 
sition the  vanishing  points  of  the  lines  of  the  original  object 
vould  be  indefinitely  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  the  ima^^es  of  parallel  original  lines  would  be  parallels. 
The  isometric  projection  uf  a  paralU'lopiped  (57)  is  obviously 
a  limited  ca<e  of  this  kind,  the  limitation  being  necessary 
from  the  object  in  view,  which  induces  us  to  adopt  that  kind 
of  projection.  But  there  are  o<*casioiis  on  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  delineate  rectilinear  objects  pictorially,  which  fn)m 
their  small  relaiive  size,  and  from  other  considerations,  do  not 
require  the  application  of  perspective  projection,  and  which 
ivould  not  be  adequately  repre:«ented  by  an  isometric  one. 
In  such  cases  the  draughtsman  may  readily  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  combining  the  principles  of  projection  on  co- 
ordinate planes  with  perspective,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample. 


1  ^6.  Let  a  hexagonal  figure,  nhcdpfg,  be  drawn,  with  the 
condition  that  caeli  pair  of  opposite  iiides  .shall  be  parallel, 
and  Ci>nse(iuently  equal  ;  from  the  angles  a,c,/dra\v  lines 
parallel  to  the  nlternute  ^ides,  and  moelini;  in  a  point  d,  and 
from  the  intermediate  angles  />,^,^  draw  lines  parallel  to  the 
reuKiinin);  sides  respectively,  and  meeting  in  h.  The  figure 
thus  formed  will  be  the  nrthograjihic  or  ortho^nual  projec- 
tion of  a  cube,  under  certain  unknown  conditions  of  incli- 
nation of  the  plane  of  projection  to  the  projecting  lines,  and 
of  these  to  the  ori<;inal  planes  of  the  solid. 

137.  The  projections  of  the  centres  of  each  face  of  the 
cube,  as  q.  may  be  found  by  drawing  the  diagonals,  as  ac,&(/, 
and  if  lines  be  drawn  through  the  centres  of  each  pair  of 
opposite  faces,  as  ;;r,  which  lines  will  obviously  be  parallel 
to  the  edges  of  the  solid,  and  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of 
the  fares,  they  will  pass  through  the  vertices  of  rii^ht  pyra- 
mids placed  on  each  face.  By  makinj^  the  altitude  of  these 
pyramids,  as  fq,  equal  to  half  the  projection  of  the  parallel 
edjxes  bf,  &c.  of  the  solid,  we  obtain  the  remaining  angles 
/,  m, ;/,  0,  ;),  r.  of  the  solid  termed  a  rhomboidal  dodecahe- 
dron, one  diagonal  of  each  face  of  which  is  one  edge  of  the 
ori^Mual  cube. 

13d.  By  previously  constructing  the  projection  of  a  cube 
in  the  manner  just  described,  the  sidesof  which  will  furniiih 
a  scale  uf  the  ratio  of  the  projections  of  any  lines  parallel  to 
\1  c  edges  of  that  cube,  the  projection  of  any  parallelopiped 
may  be  obtained,  and  from  this  again  the  image  of  any 
sunmetrical  solid  deduced.  In  this  manner  the  forms  of 
crystals  can  be  drawn  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  and 
n  most  distinct  conception  obtained  of  them  and  of  the 
relative  posit iim  of  their  planes.  And  by  analogous  con- 
structmiis  d.ai^rains  of  the  theorems  of  soli<l  geometry  may 
be  drawn,  which  wuiild  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  ana- 
lytical j:cometry. 

139.  It  lias  been  stated  that  perspective  projection  is  prin- 
cipally employed  to  furnish  a  pictorial  outline  of  a  building, 
machine,  &c.,  or  to  con\ey  an  idea  of  an  object  of  that 
dcMTiption  to  the  speciai(»r,  but  to  do  this  the  pcrs^ia'clive 
outline  must  excite  in  his  mind  the  ideas  of  the  real  forms 
of  that  object  in  their  relative  situations,  such  as  would  be 
excited  by  the  tbject  itself,  when  viewed  from  a  given  point. 
But  there  are  limitations  to  the  apparent  forms  of  objects, 
an>iiig  fioni  the  structure  of  the  e\eand  the  laws  of  sision. 
which  tlu;  draiiuhtsinan  must  never  lose  sight  of,  when 
lie  priictically  uju'lies  the  purely  geometrical  principles  we 
].iive  deduced,  or  otherwise  he  mav  prcKluce  an  accurate 
projection  of  an  object  which  would  be  perfectly  unintel- 


ligible to  an  ordinary  spectator;  sls  lb«  outline  cf  'i« 
sphere,  deduced  in  the  preceding  example,  Wuuld  b?  to  n 
uninitiated  eye. 

140.  Since  the  eye  can  only  embrace  at  one  time  s  wi 
limited  field  of  view,  in  order  to  see  the  whole  of  so  «^ 
ject  without  changing  the  place  of  the  eye,  the  ^ytr^va 
must  not  be  nearer  to  it  than  a  certain  dii^lance,  fur  o:i*f- 
wise  ho  would  have  to  turn  his  head  to  see  the  socenen 
parts,  and  at  each  such  change  of  position  the  appsiTx 
forms  of  those  parts  just  escaping  from  his  riew  T9c»£ 
undergo  a  considerable  modification,  arising  from  the  fir»> 
ture  of  the  eye  itself.  Few  pemons  are  aware  of  tWa 
modification8,'owing  to  the  effects  of  habit  and  therew^ 
of  the  judgment,  which  induce  us  unconsciooyh  to  a 
sign  tlie  real  and  constant  forms  we  know  the  psrtf  rf 
the  object  to  possess  to  the  apparent  forms  nnder  viir. 
those  parts  are  .'•een.  Indeed  it  requires  a  coanrlfRSf 
degree  of  abstraction  and  education  of  the  eje  ta  »:is 
the  mind  cognisant  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  never  tbf  rr^ 
form  of  an  object  that  presents  itself,  a  traih  faailor'. 
artist:!,  who  know  that  persons  when  first  attemptirf  »« 
draw  an  object  before  them  by  eye,  invariably  draw  .!  k 
they  know  it  to  be,  and  not  as  they  really  see  itl 

141.  We  have  slated  that  the' perspective  pR;>rt»ti «/ 
an  object  is  rarely  viewed  from  the  precise  pucsr  £?a 
which  alone  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  so  that  the  ftmia  :&e 
projection  may  sus^^st  the  ideas  of  the  onpial  ^n* 
whence  they  were  deduced ;  consequently  the  outhaeibjuc 
not  in  any  part  deviate  greatly  from  what  we  mat  oil  tbr 
average  form  under  which  the  true  one  would  preseet  ;ar.f 
to  the  eye.  To  effect  this  accordance  the  draunhtsnufl  a^ 
assume  his  point  of  view,  or  vertex,  at  such  a  propcni^u. 
distance  from  the  object  itself,  or  from  the  inugimri  tu^ 
of  it,  that  the  rays  from  the  points  of  it  farthest  apait.  ai* 
not  contain  an  angle  greater  than  60**  at  most,  and.  li  rirrLO* 
stances  allow  of  it,  of  not  more  than  45*^.  In  iJb. rt  tiV 
pyr.iniid  of  rays  from  an  object  to  the  vertex  •.'•uuiJ  ,t\\- 
eluded  within  a  cone  the  angle  at  the  aprx  of  «hicL  i*  l.: 
greater  than  that  above  named. 

142.  The  distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  cbjeft  uiz 
determined  from  these  considerations,  and  itsp*i'..r  «.:. 
respect  to  the  various  parts  of  theori|piial  object 'irt:i- -J  c. 
by  the  conditions  of  the  kind  of  view  of  that  ob:<rt  '.  >  t*  - 
posed  to  delineate,  the  position  of  the  plane  uf'.L?;  ..'i 
should,  generally  sneaking,  be  perpendicular  uis^n*  :' 
the  cone  or  pyramid  of  rays  before  alluded  to ;  bu:  \..i : .  «■ 
ing  principles  must  determine  more  accuratelv  iti  »:.i'  -'■ 

143.  From  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  uL:s'r> 
cumstances  favourable  for  the  observation,  the  e\t  :*  a.  ->?* 
tomed  to  the  apparent  convergence  of  long  honju/CiA. :; 
rallel  lines,  as  in  streets,  aisles  of  cathedrals  long  i\t:..n 
of  trees,  or  walls,  Stc,  but  perpendicular  parallel  Iilo  in 
rarely  if  ever  long  enough  to  cause  this  optical  effect.  N  « 
we  have  proved  that  the  projections  of  parallel  Lne*  :e'tf 
can  be  parallel  unless  the  originals  are  parallel  to  t':.r  ;..:< 
of  the  picture  ;  if  therefore  thedraufrhtsman  aca*  :u  «j^.=.: 
that  plane  not  parallel  to  the  vertical  lines  of  a  bui'dir.:..^.-. 
the  convergence  of  the  projections  of  these  lines  »  ouL:  .f- - 
the  eye  of  a  person  looking  at  his  drawing,  as  bei:  g  at  fi- 
ance not  only  with  his  judgment  of  the  real  \zta\,c..-:l  . 
the  lines  in  question,  but  even  with  hisdaily  uurujurr.  ;- 
servation.  But  there  is  another  optical  phea:3i:'.  : 
parding  the  appearance  of  long  parallel  hneA,  *K  .  «: 
must  briolly  allude  to,  because  it  throws  consxdrraS.r  .  r- 
on  the  distinction  between  the  apparent  forms  of  i/Vh-  -'i* 
seen  by  the  eye,  which  forms  are  functions  of  \U  4=,  !^ 
solely  under  which  the  original  forms  are  seen,  aci  « 
figures  on  a  plane,  rc-ulting  from  the  section  bv  ikkt  ;.vi 
of  the  pyramids  of  rays  fmm  those  original  funaN«:<- 
sectional  forms  are  functions  of  the  arcs  subtcodicf  u. « 
angles. 

144.  If  a  spectator  stand  opposite  two  or  more  loo^  W> 
zontal  parallel  lines,  as  those  of  the  fiaupde  of  along  hn  r^^ 
or  of  a  garden  wall,  for  example,  he  very  palpablv  pcrarwi 
the  apparent  convergence  of  these  parallels  in  bftb  Anc 
tions,  as  they  recede  from  him  to  the  right  and  It!):  -> 
reflection,  he  is  therefore  convinced  that  the  apomat  faa 
of  the  really  parallel  straight  lines  are  dures,  pmdy^  kf 
the  varv'in-^  angles  under  which  the  equal  ordiaaMs 
the  parallels  are  seen,  as  they  become  more  and 
tant  from  the  eye. 

14j.  Tlie  parallel  projeclioDsof  saeh  1*  k 

which  would  result  from  the  plana  < 
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aiisunicd  paralkl  to  ihe  iviginaU,  would  reusume  their 

iialiiial  appari'iil  citrvaluie,  if  viewed  from  the  correct 
vuLlcX  :  but  it'  not.  tliL'ir  ]>a[allelism  would  oBend  llie  eye  as 
bniti^ut  vunmii'L' Willi  ikily  experience,  aod  still  more  would 
any  ^nciiipt  1o  draw  on  a  piano  llie  apparent  curvature  of 
the  lilies  in  ijiicsiioii  be  reprehended  as  being  coolrarylo 
the  vurilictui' llie  judgmeiil,  which  decides  that  ihe  original), 
being  siraiglit  tinu», ought  not  lo  be  repiesenled  hy  curves. 

1  '10.  The  draut;hUiuan  consequently  must  nevar  assume 
Ills  plane  of  the  picture  purallel  lo  the  longest  side  of  a 
buildiii};,  kc,  however  niiicb  he  may  bo  leoipted  to  do  so 
from   iNl-  luiiiiiy  of  mniiing  his  construcl'  '      '"" 

comliinjii,  when  Ihe  prujectiong  of  such  a 
lend  at  llie  vertex  an  an^le  of  more  than  1^   or  lu  . 

l-ir.  Ki.i.'pin^'  these  conditions  in  view,  the  draughtsmaa 
iiKi)  a-iiiinie  (he  distance  of  his  pictuie,  or  its  distance  from 
Ihu  \L'r<('\.  cnliroly  according  to  his  own  convenience,  since 
it  is  oiih  tbe  ab^ululo  ma);nitude  of  the  image  or  projection 
"huh  11  :iliorcd  by  the  different  distances  of  the  picture, 
tlio  ll^;iiiL-  i>riho  image  bein^  similar  on  all  parallel  planes, 
iis  lijiiL;  a-i  the  vtTlex'and  object  remain  the  same.  For  the 
siiki^  ui'hiriliiy  of  cunslruclion,  he  will  generally  assume  his 
plane  of  the  iiioiuie  as  coinciding  with  some  principal  ver- 
ticil l.iieol'lhu  olijuci  or  model. 

1 43.  Tlie  s/uiJow  of  any  object  is  obviously  the  projection 
<ji'  it  I'll  a  surtai'o.  hy  converging  or  parallel  lines  or  rays, 
iiccuritiiii;  a-,  the  luminary  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  Quite  or  at 
an  iiillnile  disiunce.  as  the  sun  may  he  considered  to  be  as 
legnids  ici  restriiil  olijecls,  When  therefore  we  have  obtained 
llie  priiJL'ction  of  an  object  by  tbe  principles  just  explained, 
they  mil  also  cn;ible  us  to  obtain  Ihe  projection  of  its 
shadow  on  one  or  more  planes  or  surfaces,  as  supposed  to 
hi.'  cant  by  un  urtilicial  light  or  by  the  sun;  the  problem 
huiiiL;  !;iiiip1y  lo  determine  ihe  projection  of  the  intersection 
ot  a  \<\  tainid  or  prism  of  rays  passing  fiom  a  given  or  ai- 
bunii'ii  pLiiiii  thruu^-h  Ihe  poinlsofa  projected  object. 

i4ii.  If  the  object  he  perspectively  projected  and  the 
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vanishing  point  of  the  parallel 
.  be  given  or  OK^umed,  will  repre- 
inishing  point  is  the  image  of  a 


luminarjr  be  the  sun, 
rays,  whose  direction  a 
sent  the  sun,  since  that 
point  ialinitely  tlistant. 

130.  Although  our  power  of  (brminfi;  correct  conception* 
of  the  Iriie  form  of  an  object,  as  derived  from  a  projection  or 
pictorial  representation  of  it,  is  much  increased  by  the  addi' 
lion  of  lighl  and  shade,  andofsbadowsof  Ihe  object  correctly 
projected  by  ruh»  identical  with  those  by  which  its  oulline 
was  obtained,  yst  as  soon  as  we  thus  approach  the  domain 
of  a  higher  art,  that  of  painting,  Ihe  matliemalical  piecition 
of  the  shadows  we  should  obtain  by  our  rules  must  yield  to 
more  imporlaut  considerations  connected  with  the  arts 
alluded  to.  Hence  it  is  that  the  draughtsman  seldom  ap- 
plies tbe  geometrical  principles  for  Uiiding  the  true  shadows 
i  of  Ihe  engine,  building,  or  analogous  object,  (he  oulhne  ol 
I  which  he  has  delineated,  for  nA  an  early  stage  of  his  practice 
in  drawing  he  ought  lo  have  acquired  suliicient  knowledge 
of  art  to  be  able  to  add  to  his  oulhne  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade  without  any  gross  violation  of  truth  of  nature,  and 
with  a  better  pictorial  effect  than  he  could  ensure  by  geome- 
trical rules.  We  shall  consequently  only  give  two  simple 
examples  relating  to  the  projection  of  shadows,  rather  as 
affording  additional  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  projec- 
tions, than  for  any  practical  utility  as  regards  the  specific 
subject  of  shadows. 

lai.  I^t  the  line  CS,  cs,  passing  through  the  centre  C,  c, 
of  a  sphere,  be  given  as  the  direciiuii  of  the  solar  rays ;  it  is 
proposed  to  determine  the  shalow  of  that  sphere  on  the 
given  plane  IMn.  It  is  obvious  that  the  problem  is  to 
determine  the  section  of  the  right  cylindrical  surface,  formed 
by  the  system  of  parallel  rays,  which  are  langcniial  to  tbe 
spherical  surface,  by  the  plane  LMn;  and  llial  the  great 
circle  of  the  sphere  passing  through  the  points  in  which 
these  rays  louch  it  will  be  the  base  of  the  cjlindar.  and 
the  boundary  between  the  illuminated  hemisphere  antl  thfit 
in  shadow. 


ji.  Draw  fc*.  Cc',  perpendicular  to  the  projections  of  the 
and  iiiiike  them  respectively  equal  to  the  distances  of 
'.'I'litii:  of  ihe  sphere  from  the  co-ordinate  planes ;  Cm, 
diawn  through  the  points  in  which  the  given  ray  cuts 
I'o-iirdinule  planes,  will  represent  that  ray  brought  into 
co-ordiiiato  planes  by  the  turning  round  of  its  project- 
pl.incs  oil  its  projeclioDs;  draw  Sb',  d'e',  perpendicular 
\\ifs,  inukin'4  them  equal  to  thediamcter  of  the  sphere; 
1  Unci  drawn  through  a*,  f,  parallel  to  eT,  will  repre- 
.  the  two  rays,  louchiiig  the  surface  of  the  solid  and 
■;  in  Ihe  projeclinc  plane  of  the  given  ray  brought  into 
i'.i ordinate  plane  along  willi  that  ray:  Ihete  lines  will 
(JT  in  git,  Ihe  vertices  of  the  rot^or  axis  of  tbe  elliptic 
iiiu  uf  the  shadow  of  the  sphere  on  tbe  co-ordiiwlc  pluw. 


Tbe  conjugala  axis  QF  will  be  given  by  drawinj;  linei  pira.  • 
lei  loCT  tangents  to  Ihe  projection  of  Ihe  sphere:  for  these 
last  parallel  tangents  will  be  the  boundaries  of  the  proje<^ 
tions  of  the  cylinder  of  rays.  Lines  drawn  through  a',  bf, 
parallel  to  (V,  will  cut  cT  in  the  vertices  A,  B,  of  the  con- 
jugate axis  of  (he  elliptic  projection  of  the  great  circle^ 
separalingibe  illuminated  heroiephere  from  that  in  shade;  r 
diameter  DElo  the  circular  projection  of  tbe  sphere,  drawn 
through  e  perpendicular  to  Ci,  will  be  tbe  major  axis  of 
this  ellipse. 

1  S3.  For  the  plana  of  the  great  circle,  of  which  ADBE  is 
the  projection,  is  obviously  by  the  construction  perpendicular 
lo  the  aive"  "■"    ind  the  plane  of  this  circle  is  cut  bv 
givw  ra;  CT  in  the  original  oii 
3S« 
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while  the  dittmcler  DE  u  Ihc  prujection  of  tbo  intcnection 
vilb  tbo  plane  of  tliu  name  gceal  circle,  hy  a  plane  pasiing 
through  tlie  given  ray  CS,  ei,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plaa- 
projecting  plane  (9)  of  ttie  [jivun  ray,  Tlii»  perpendicular 
plane  muit  thcrefuro  be  ibu  el ovatiou- projecting  plane  of  the 
jjiien  ray. 

154.  Bv  the  Bime  conitruction  applied  to  the  other  pro- 
jection, the  elliptic  elevation  ailte,  of  Iho  circle  leparating 
tbo  light  and  shade  on  the  sjibeie,  and  Ihc  elliptic  shadow 
of  the  aplivre  on  the  lertiia]  co-ordinate  plane,  may  be 
obtained. 

Hi.  It  ii  cleat  that  in  thia  example  the  two  elliptic  out- 
lines of  the  shadow*  of  the  sphere  on  Ilia  co-ordinate  planea, 
must  cut  YZ  in  two  common  points ;  because  the  segments 
of  Iho  ellipse  on  either  side  of  YZ  of  each  outline  is  the 
projection  on  the  one  co-ordinate  plane  of  tliat  portion  of 
the  cylinder  of  rajs  which  forms  on  tho  other  coordinate 
plane  the  portion  of  the  outline  of  the  shadow  on  the  same 
side  of  YZ.  /L,  perpendicular  to  YZ,  U  the  trace  of  the 
elevation  projeclintr  piano  of  CS,  es;  o,  O,  is  the  point  in 
which  this  lame  plane  cuts  the  trace  of  the  given  plane, 
consequently  IX>  is  ibe  plan  of  the  iutcrseclion  of  those  two 
pbine*.  and  T*,  in  which  this  line  ia  cut  by  tlie  plan  of  the 
ray  CS  is  tlie  intcniection  uf  tliut  ray,  and  the  ijiven  plane; 
thu  elevaiiun  /'  uf  the  same  intersection  ma)'  be  obtained 
by  applying^  the  same  conslructious  to  the  other  traces  and 

I  AG.  The  two  pair  of  parallel  plaiiesi,  which  are  respec- 
tively perpendicular  to  ilie  co-ordinatu  planes,  and  therefore 
to  each  otiier,  and  which  are  parallel  to  the  siven  rav,  loin^b 
(lie  splwre  in  ll.o  points  A.  a;  B,  6 ;  D,  (/;  E.  e.  These  four 
pluiieswill  be  cut  by  the  plane  LMnin  a  parol leloij ram.  the 
■ides  of  the  prujeciiiins  of  whuh  must  be  parallel  lo  ihusc 
uf  the  ray  CS,  e,t,  and  to  the  hues  LO.  ten.  Draw  (L' per- 
pendicular lo  ol,  and  make  IL'  equal  to  (L ;  join  oL',  which 
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will  reprcicnt  the  intersection  of  the  pngaeting  plane  *.:t 
LUn ;  draw  lines  through  tf,  e',  parallel  to  «*•,  and  froa  tk 
points  in  which  ilie»e  parallels  cut  oU  draw  parkllcb  id  L'l 
to  cut  oli  again  lines  drawn  through  these  lui  inirifii^ 
parallel  (o  ten  will  be  the  two  side*  of  the  elevuton  (.(  :ia 
rectangle  above  mentioned ;  tlie  parallel  tangents  at  a  an.  t 
nilt  complete  the  Oeurc ;  and  ol,  ten,  will  cut  ibc  opf»>j< 
sides  in  tlie  points  in  which  the  elliptic  outline  of  the  ttun.* 
of  the  sphere  will  touch  those  sides,  or  llie  peinu  m'axi. 
represent  the  shadoHs  ofii,  e,  a,  and  6. 

1 S7.  The  plan  of  this  parallelogram  mmj  be  detana.siJ 
in  the  same  manner.or  by  the  other  oonalmctioo*  elplair^ 
for  determining  the  projections  on  the  Other  eo-uMiau 
plane  from  those  already  determined  on  the  first,  and  aatd 
are  sutllcieiitly  indicated  in  the  figure  ta  reudcr  funic; 
description  of  them  unnecessary. 

ISS.  IfLrepresent  alumiaouabody,  MidPapiuiit,ij(a 


by  imagining  a  plane  to  pass  through  tliem,  tbe  iaUnsctiM 
of  thai  plane  with  the  plane  on  which  the  sbiaexsu 
will  cut  the  ray  LP  in  Q,  the  shadow  of  the  peiat  Tsdr- 
termiiie  this  intersection,  we  have  only  to  dnw  I>s  p- 
rollul  lines  through  L  and  P,  in  anydirection,  auilililifiia 
the  points  /  and  p,  or  I',  p',  in  which  theae  peraUrlt  nnt 
the  plane  of  the  shadow:  then  I  p.  LP  being  drawn,  t^ 
will  cut  eai'h  other  in  Q,  the  stiaduw  of  the  poinL  Aa  a 
the  principle  employed  in  the  following  o 


ISD.  Ijit  ab  rde/ff  be  Ihc  Fcrs|icclive  projection  of  a 
rube,  C  being  the  centre  of  iho  picture,  CV  the  distani-e 
of  tho  picture,  P,  X  the  vanialiiiii;  line  of  Ihc  face  a  lied. 
and  Y  £  its  intersecting  line;  nhilc  Y' Z' is  that  of  thefdce 
»//!.  parallel  to  the  former.  Let  Y  X  and  \V  Z  be  given 
as  the  vanishing  and  inlorreeting  lines  of  a  plane,  on  vthich 
tlie  shallow  of  the  cube,  ascast  by  the  luminous  body  *  given 
:n  posiliuii,  i'i  to  be  determined. 

I  no.  XZ,  XW,  being  drawn,  wilt  represent  llic  lines  in 
which  the  plane  of  the  shadow  intersci-ls  these  of  the  pa- 
rcllvl  faces  of  the  solid  (!'4).  If  we  suppose  planes  paralu-l 
to  that  of  tbo  picture  to  pats  through  the  various  points 
of  the  culic,  as  a,  these  will  interiect  the  two  original 
planes  in  hues,  asoo,  aa',  parallel  to  Y  Z,  Z  W,  and  a  line, 
oo*,  through  Ibe  point  of  the  cube,  puaUd  to  the  aux'iliar}- 


vanishing  line,  will  meet  a  a' in  the  point  a',*  wkiefaa.^x 
the  oh1ii]uo  projection  of  the  point  a  on  the  plane  of  i^ 
shadow.  Tlierefure  bv  drawing  lines  through  the  f-STJ 
a.  f>,  r.  d:  parallel  lo  Y  Z.  lo  cut  X  Z  ma,ff,..t,  tl,<n  :.r<s 
parallel  to  W  Z.  through  a,  p,..l,  will  rut  lines  fwralM  > 
\VC'.  drawn  through  a,  b,  c.  d,  in  iho  oblique  projectu::*  '.'■ 
those  points  on  the  plane  of  the  shadow,  mnd  b*  ttttrr-t^ 
ft/,j..,toWX,  in  the  same  way,  we  obtain  tbeiAi'^ai 
projections  of  the  other  angles  of  the  enbe. 

IGl.  Since  the  sides  of  the  cube  iiA,cd,  ^,  See.  an  )mnll«^ 
their  oblique  projections  will  be  pataJleU  IS9K  tiMti- 
quently  the  images  of  these  parallels  a'V,  c'tf.  ^f,  fcc  w.'.I 
have  a  comnion  vanishing  puint  P*.  in  tbe  T«nitb(Bc  liM<' 

•  TWUIOUT.  a'itlb*  ■tnr«MH<-Merte«MvH  |a«Ml«tf« 
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the  plane  in  which  the  ohlique  projections  lie ;  for  the  same 
reason,  a'd\  Vc\  f'^\  &c.  will  liave  a  common  vanishing 
point  P'2  in  YX.  Now  it  is  ohvious  that  the  vanishing 
points  P', ,  P'a  are,  by  an  extension  of  the  principle,  the  ob- 
luiue  projections  on  the  plane  of  the  shadow  of  the  vanish- 
ing; points  P,  Pj  of  the  original  sides  of  the  cube;  conse- 
quently the  former  may  be  determined  from  the  last-named 
vanishnig  points  by  simply  drawing  lines  through  them 
parallel  to  WC  to  cut  YX  in  P',,  P'^. 

IGJ.  If  k  had  been  given  as  the  image  of  the  point  in 
w  hich  a  line  through  the  luminary  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  YZ  met  that  plane,  the  image  *  of  the  luminary 
would  be  determmed  by  making  A*,  drawn  to  the  auxiliary 
vanishini^  point  Q,  the  image  of  the  given  perpendicular 
height  of  the  luminary  above  the  original  plane.  A  line 
through  *  parallel  to  WC'  will  meet  C'A  produced  in  /,  the 
oblifjue  projection  of  the  luminary  on  the  plane  YZ.*  Its 
oblique  projection  /'  on  the  plane  of  the  shadow  may  be 
cither  determined  as  those  of  a,  6,  c,  rf,  &c.  were,  or  by 
drawing  a  line,  as  a/,  at  pleasure,  to  cut  the  vanishing  line 
XP  in  some  vanishing  point;  this  vanishing  point  may  be 
transferred  to  XY  by  a  parallel  to  CW;  then  a  line  drawn 
through  a\  the  oblique  projection  of  a,  to  this  transferred 
vanishing  point,  will  cut  */ produced  in  /',  the  oblique  pro- 
jcciion  of  the  luminary  on  the  plane  of  the  shadow. 

1G3.  Draw  lines  through  V  and  through  the  oblique  pro- 
jections a'y  b\  c',  d\  e\  &c.  intersecting  each  such  line  by  the 
luminous  ray  *a,  *6,  *c,  &c.  in  the  shadows  a",  6",  c",  &c. 
of  the;  angles  of  the  cube,  and  these  points  being  joined,  the 
figure  thus  produced  will  be  the  image  of  the  shadow  of  the 
cube  on  the  i>lane  as  pro])Osed. 

IT)  I.  The  oblicjue  projecting  hnes  aa',  &c.  were  assumed 
])arallel  to  the  picture  and  its  auxiliary  plane,  simply  for 
iacility  of  construction,  or  else  the  points  a,  ft,  c,  ^,y,  &c. 
might,  as  well  as  the  luminary,  have  been  projected  on  the 
])lane  of  the  shadow  by  lines  in  any  direction,  provided 
these  lines  were  parallels  according  to  the  above  principle 
(16.S). 

IG  J.  Draw  lines  through  *  and  Pi,  Pg.  and  Q,  the  vanish- 
ing points  of  the  sides  of  the  cube;  then  the  images,  as 
o!'b'\  c"d'\  e"J'\  of  the  shadows  of  the  parallel  lines  of  the 
original  solid  will  meet  in  a  point  in  the  corresponding  line 
drawn  through  *  and  the  vanishing  point  of  those  originals. 
For  the  j)lanes  passing  through  *  and  the  parallels  ab,  cd, 
f'J\  Sec.  must  intersect  in  a  common  line,  passing  through  * 
and  parallel  to  those  originals:  this  common  intersection 
w  ill  therefore  have  the  same  vanishing  point,  P,  as  those 
orii^inals  :  the  line  *P,  represents  that  common  intersection. 
Now  the  sliadows  a!^b*\  c"d",  e''f"  are  the  intersections  of 
the  before-mentioned  planes  by  another,  namely,  by  the 
jilane  of  the  shadow,  and  these  intersections,  a"ft",  c"rf", 
Sec,  must  meet  each  other  in  a  point  in  *P,  the  common 
intLisection  of  the  planes  passing  through  *  and  the  original 
lines.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  other  shadows  of 
the  corre^pi)nding  parallel  sides  of  the  cube. 

u;().  In  the  article  Map  the  different  modes  of  referring 
portions  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  to  a  plane  have  been  ex- 
I'laiUL-l;  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  giving  a  few 


•  T'or  inrf  *h  \>  porpffndlcular  to  the  origioal  plane  YZ,  and  •/  is  parallel  to 
t'lic  aa\ilia:y  vanishing  Hm",  :»ml  therefore  to  the  auxiliary  vanifihtug  pliUie.  a 
]ii.uiL-  V  i-^i'"^  tliro'iijli  tlicsc  lines  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  original  plane. 
aii'l  puiallel  lu  till*  nuxi'tary  vanishing  plane;  it  must  o<mseqaeuUy  cut  the 
ot  i;iual  plane  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  intersecting  line;  Uii«  iDtersectioii 
>s  ill  therefore  have  C  for  its  vanishing  poiat. 


practical  theorems  on  this  subject  as  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us. 

167.  In  this  figure  the  circle  EFGDV  is  the  intersection 
of  a  sphere  with  the  plane  of  the  picture,  supposed  tp  pass 
through  its  centre.  The  vertex  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
surface  of  the  solid,  in  a  diameter  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture ;  C  is  therefore  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  CV  the  distance  of  the  vertex,  brought  into  the  plane  of 
the  picture  by  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane  (95)  being 
turned  round  on  the  diameter  V'V,  w  hich  is  an  auxiliary 
vanishing  line.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any  great  circle,  the 
plane  of  which  passes  through  the  vertex,  be  turned  round 
on  the  diameter  ED,  which  it  forms  by  its  intersection  with 
the  plane  of  the  picture,  till  the  two  coincide,  the  vertex 
will  coincide  with  the  extremity  of  a  diameter  PP  at  right 
angles  to  the  former  ED. 

168.  It  is  shown  [Subcontrary]  that  under  this  condition 
of  position  of  the  vertex,  every  original  circle  of  the  sphere, 
whether  a  great  or  a  small  one,  is  perspectively  projected 
into  a  circle ;  and  since  a  circle  is  given,  when  either  its 
centre  and  radius  or  three  points  in  its  circumference  are 
found,  the  constructions  for  drawing  these  projections  are 
simple  and  direct. 

169.  Let  HV  be  the  intersecting  line  of  a  great  circle, 
supposed  to  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  in  a  given 
an^le ;  to  find  its  projection.  Draw  V'V  perpendicular  to 
HV  for  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line  (95)  of  the  given 
plane.  Draw  the  diameter  ED  to  make  the  angle  V'CD 
equal  to  the  given  one.  ED  will  be  the  intersection  of  the 
original  and  auxiliary  vanishing  planes,  brought  into  the 
plane  of  the  picture  along  with  the  vertex  V.  Draw  the  rays 
YD,  YE,  to  cut  the  auxiliary  vanishing  lino  in  d  and  «,  then 
d  and  e  will  be  two  points  in  the  projection  of  the  circle, 
while  that  Ima^e  must  pass  through  the  points  H  and  Y 
(78).  Since  EYD  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  image  passes 
through  Y,  ed  must  be  a  diameter  of  that  image,  as  is  in- 
deed obvious  from  its  bisecting  the  chord  HY  at  right 
angles. 

170.  Let  FG  be  the  diameter  of  a  small  circle,  produced 
by  its  intersection  with  the  auxiliai7  plane,  the  small  circle 
in  this  figure  being  assumed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
large  one  last  projected :  by  drawing  YF,  YG,  to  cut  CY'  in 
/,  g^  we  get  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  is  the  image  of 
the  original  one. 

171.  Let  PP,  perpendicular  to  ED,  FG,  be  the  common 
diameter  to  a  series  of  great  circles  or  meridians;  that 
common  diameter  lying  in  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  and 
being  brought  along  with  it  into  the  plane  of  the  picture. 
The  points  p^  p*  will  obviously  be  the  images  of  the  extre- 
mities of  this  common  diameter,  and  the  images  of  all  these 
meridians  must  pass  through  p,  p.  To  draw  the  image  of 
such  a  meridian  forming  any  proposed  angle  with  the  auxi- 
liary plane,  which  is  obviously  that  of  one  such  meridian — 
Draw  PM  perpendicular  to  PP,  to  cut  C Y'  produced  in  M ; 
through  M  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  (JY^  This  line 
MI  will  be  the  intersecting  line  of  a  plane  tangential  to  the 
sphere  at  the  extremity  of  the  given  diameter  of  the  me- 
ridians. Now  this  plane  will  be  cut  by  the  meridians  in 
lines  meeting  in  P  and  making  plane  angles  with  each 
other,  measuring  the  dihedral  angles  at  which  the  meridians 
themselves  are  inclined  to  each  other.  Make  MQ  in  CY' 
equal  to  MP,  then  Q  will  be  the  point  P  brought  into  the 
plane  of  the  picture  by  the  tangential  plane  being  turned 
round  on  MI.  QI,  drawn  to  form  the  proposed  angle  with 
HQ,  will  represent  the  intersection  of  the  tangential  plane 
with  that  of  the  meridian ;  the  diameter  ED  drawn  through 
I  will  consequently  be  the  intersecting  line  of  the  plane  of 
the  meridian :  a  circle  drawn  through  E,  D,  p  and  p  will  be 
the  image  of  that  meridian. 

1 72.  The  point  I  may  however  be  found  more  directly, 
for  since  the  angles  YHP,  MPY  are  equal,  YCp,  YPH 
both  right  angles,  and  HYP  common  to  the  two  triangles 
YCP,  VHP,  the  remaining  angle  VpC,  or  PpM,  is  equal 
to  PHY  or  to  MPp,  therefore  the  triangle  MP;?  is  isosceles 
or  MP  is  equal  to  Mp  or  to  MQ  by  construction.  Hence 
the  angle  M;:;!  is  equal  to  MQI,  or  to  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  two  meridians,  and  pi  may  be  drawn  accordingly  at 
once  to  make  that  proposed  angle  with  CM.  If  the  planes 
of  the  meridians  are  mutually  perpendicular,  the  point  I 
will  be  at  an  infinite  distance  from  M;  HY  perpendicular 
to  CM  will  in  this  case  be  the  intersecting  line  of  the  second 

*  The  other  f  if  ooi  of  the  figure,  being  the  iuterseetioQ  of  V  V,  with 
doeed. 
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neriilinD ;  and  a  circle  drawn  tbrou|;h  H.  V,  p,  p  will  be  iU 
imagu. 

17:!.  By  lliCM  can:=lruclio[i«.  tliu  rociidiutis  and  parallcU 
oriuliludu  fur  a  man  uii  Ibo  Slereii^fniphii:  prujecliuii  can 
bo  drawn,  wbutber  ibo  aKin  or  ibe  glube  be  iiaralU-l  ur  ii)- 
vUucd  in  any  propuM.il  anglu  In  ibu  plane  uriliu  piciurv. 

174.  Whentliu  vcrtux  is  wilhout  tliusurraccuribu  splicrc, 
tU  the  circlu*  on  llto  surface  oic  projuctud  into  liglii  liiiu» 
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or  etlipset,  and  the  axes  of  (bcse  cUifiMS  mn  rMdily  ImaI 
by  Iho  prLnciplei  of  perspcclive  ppijeclioa :  Ibe  |ilaM  J 
llic  picture  is  aiisunieil,  OS bcrure,  i^ouide  thiou|;Ii  tbeccLtn 
or  Ibc  sphere,  and  verlicol  to  ibe  line  jotninK  tbv  ftuM 
and  \-crti)x.  Let  KFDO  be  llio  circle,  furmed  by  Ibe  min- 
usclion  of  tbc  plane  of  the  picture  wiih  tlie  apheriral  «w 
face ;  CV  is  the  assumed  diiiance  of  the  (lictura.  ths  lui^ 
liary  plane  being  turned  round  on  the  auuliarj  v 


line  (I'M:  ED,  FG  being  tlie  ititeroictions  of  any  given 
great  circle,  and  of  a  small  one  parallel  to  it,  villi  the 
auxiliary  plane.  The  planes  of  these  circle*  beint;  iniliued 
to  lliat  of  the  picture  in  an  ani;le  equal  to  MOD. 

173.  TbrouBh  V  dfiw  VC*^  parallel  to  DB,  to  cut  llio 
auxiliary  vanishing  line  in  C,  the  centre  oflhe  vanishing  line 
of  llieoriKinalplaiicBuflhogivencircU'a.C'PdiBwnparallelle 
UOitheinteriiecting  line  of  the  plane  will  be  tbo  vanishing 
line,  and  if  C'P bo  mode  equal  loC'V,  the  principal  radial,  P, 
will  be  the  vanishing  point  of  all  linot  making  angles  of  H' 
with  the  inicrscclini;  line ;  eonscqucnily  PA  drairn  through 
C  will  be  the  iiiduGnilc  imajje  of  the  diagonal  oflhe  square 
circuiDscnbiDR  the  original  circle.  Draw  ihe  rays  VU.  VE. 
to  cut  lbs  auxiliary  vanishing  line  in  d,  e;  throui^h  those 


mscribing  square,  and  Ibe  clliplic  imago 
—  jueh  its  Hides  iu  the  points  H,  e.  d,  and  e; 
dtii  lbeconju|;atc  uvii  uf  Ibis  ellip^>e  (liU;  tlio  mnjur 
axis  tcill  tlierofjre  bisect  de  M  right  angles.  Produce  FG 
to  cul  CM  ill  I,  through  I  draw  a  line  parallel  to  110  for 
the  intersecting  line  of  the  plane  of  the  given  small  circle, 
set  off  on  it  each  way  from  1  the  half  of  YG,  then  lines 
drawn  through  these  iwiuis  thus  marked  to  CV,  will  bo  Ihe 
images  of  Ihe  two  sides  of  the  circumscribing  aiiuare 
which  are  perpendicular  10  Ibe  inier«eciing  line  (9j);  tlie 
imngC''  /,  g,  in  the  other  tiro  sides,  arc  found  by  the  rays 
VF.  VG  ;  lines  tlirougli/and  g  parallel  to  HO  will  com- 
plete the  image  of  iho  drcurouribing  squore ;  Ihe  elliptic 
imago  must  be  drawn  accordingly  to  touch  its  opposite 
sides  in/,  g,  I,  and  ii,  /g  bting  the  conjugale  a^is. 

176.  Draw  the  diameter  PP  perpendieular  to  DB,  as  the 
common  diamclcr  of  a  seriei  of  meridians,  the  planes  of 
which  arc  pcroendicular  Iu  lliat  of  the  urctt  circle  dll  e  O, 
this  cummon  diameter  lying  in  the  auxiliory  plane,  and  be- 
ing brought  with.it  into  the  plane  of  the  picture;  n.  p.  will 
lliorufore  be  the  images  of  the  pole*  of  the  circles  El).  FG, 
Sec.,  and  lliu  images  of  all  the  meridians  must  consciiuently 
pass  through  llicMi  p.jints. 

177.  The  inicrriecting  lino  of  the  plane  of  aiiv  of  lliese 
meridians  making  any  proposed  angle,  equal  to  AfQK,  wiih 
the  auxiliary  Tunlihin:;  plane,  may  he  found  by  the  same 
construcllon  etU|ili)yed  for  the  snine  purjiose  in  slcreiigraphlc 
projecliun.  Let  KD  be  taken  lo  represent  itui-h  an  inier- 
seciing  lino  found  by  ihe  conslructiuii  alluded  to.  Make 
CV|  Miual  lo  Ibe  dl^xanee  of  ihc  vertex,  make  Ihe  nnglu 
CV,C"  iqi!.-.!  to  MQK,  or  lo  that  which  Ihe  oi  iginal  pl.ine 
makes  with  iho  niiMhary  plane,  VC"  cutting  llie  auxiliary 
Tunikbin^  line  CC,  pruduccil  in  C",  iho  centre  of  Ihe 
vanithing  line  «f  the  plane,  which  vanishing  bne  must  oc- 
wrdinglv    be  drawn    through   C"  i>aralU-l    lo   P,?;    by 


means  of  this  vanishing  line  and  its  prineipal  radial  \p'. 
tile  image  nf  the  circumscribing  square  cut  be  fcoLiL  lad 
iho  ellipse  drawn  langenit  to  its  sided. 

1  /(>.  The  cone  of  niys  from  the  vertex,  lengenlwJ  u  tLc 
surface  of  (he  sphere,  will  bo  cut  bv  tlie  plaoe  of  ibe  p^ 
lure  In  a  circle  cenecniric  wiili  EPDD.  or.d  the  danurUr  J 
this  outline  of  the  sphere  will  be  found  by  di*wiDg  usas:> 
from  V  to  the  circle  GPDO,  to  cut  the  auxiliary  natl^aj 
line  in  iU  vertices.  New  the  elhptie  imkgecof  iU  piai 
eirclci  must  touch  this  outline,  siuce  tbe  oriiiiBils  wji\ 
louch  that  of  the  outline ;  consequently  the  Kajor  Uii  -i 
the  elliptic  images  of  such  great  circle*  must  be  ilaaiim 
of  this  circular  outline:  these  axe*  maj'  be  detenauiJ -? 
llie  pTuperties  of  the  curve  from  the  data  before  obtaiMl. 

i7<J.  When  this  prejcetion  is  used  for  the  cuaitrvcli.a  -i 
maps,  the  opposite  concave  hemisphere,  beyond  tite  y^ut 
of  tile  picture,  is  represented ;  but  if  the  spliMC  be  iniCLiti 
to  be  projected  us  an  object,  ihu  convex  aiufaee  feeards  '-it 
vertex  and  bounded  by  the  visible  outline  abouU  be  int'~ 

lEO.  When  the  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  spbcn.  l. 
great  circles  are  projected  Into  right  lirtee  (92),  aoi  \it 
small  circles  aro  piojccfed  iuto  conic  seclioiia.  Let  ihctL-- 
cle  AIIPD  represent  the  intencclion  of  lb*  spkcre  wiiai 
plane  pacing  thiougb  the  distauce  of  the  Tcrtts  VC  \'" 
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and  therefore  perpendicular  to  tbe  plane  of  Ihe  ptelnieF*^ 
If  PP,  be  the  conmiou  iiileisection  of  a  teriea  ofaeiidiio 
llie  priijecliuns  of  ihe^e  great  circles  will  be  risblliBM]**- 
ill);  lliriini;h  p,  Ihe  projcclioii  uf  P,  or  througb  ihe  inlii«i 
tion  of  PP  wnh  the  plane  of  llie  pietDre  i  m>4  (Imm  nv 
JL-L-iion^of  tlic  tiierldians  will  cut  Ibe  alraifht  liMvbAa 
the  intemeetiun  uf  Ihe  plane  of  the  c^nuar  HOaMAal 
of  the  picluie  in  the  tangtnU  gf  Uw  ma^^m  ikt  atfiM 
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make  with  tlic  auxiliary  plane  AHPO,  \h  bcinp:  radius. 
Ileiire  the  constructions  for  drawing  these  meridians  are 
cxtremoly  simple. 

I  SI.  Let  AH,  ED,  &c..  represent  parallels  of  latitude; 
thcso  will  constitute  the  bases  of  so  many  right  cones,  bav- 
in-^ the  vertex  V,  or  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  for  their  com- 
mon vertex,  the  projections  of  these  small  circles  will  be 
ellr,>-e^.  parabolas,  or  hypeibolas,  according  as  the  opposite 
slant  si'U'<  of  the  cones  are  inclined  or  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  :he  ijieturc.  The  projection  of  ED  will  be  opposite  hy- 
];tMl».)].i^  ni^),  e,  d  being  the  vertices  of  their  major 
axi>.  if  HV  he  parallel  to  p d^  the  projection  of  AB  will  be 
a  inuabola,  otherwise  an  ellipse,  provided  VB  meet  the 
]ilaMe  of  the  pielure  on  the  same  side  of  C  that  VA  meets 
it.  All  these  curves  will  have  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line 
1  »r  lilt  ir  common  major  ax;s;  they  can  therefore  be  drawn 
Willi  t'a'ility  cither  hy  constructions  derived  immediately 
IV  in  the  theorsjms  rclatinGj  to  the  curves  as  sections  of  the 
hue,  or  eUe  points  in  their  projections  may  be  found  by 
the  Simplest  |)rmci|)los  of  perspective  projection. 

1  ^  J.  When  the  circles  of  the  sphere  are  projected  on  a 
])1  nie  hy  lines  perpendicular  to  it,  the  position  of  the  plane 
is  nnm  iteriul,  the  sections  of  the  cylindrical  surfaces  formed 
by  the  proj'.?cting  lines  bemi;  unchanged  by  any  variation 
1.1  ihe  |>osi;ion  of  the  plane,  provided  it  be  vertical  to  the 
I  r  ijecimi^  lines.  However,  to  indicate  the  analogy  between 
til'  principles  employed  in  the  constructions  in  this  case, 
aiel  th'tse  that  have  preceded,  we  shall  suppose  the  plane  of 
\\w  ])i  tuie,  or  the  co-ordinate  plane,  to  pass  through  the 
ciiitic  of  the  sphere. 


1ST.  T.At  E  FG  D  be  the  great  circle  that  is  the  intersection 
of  ill '  plane  with  the  solid,  and  also  representing  any  other 
Avh.i-ii  i^  pe:  peiiflieular  to  the  coordinate  plane,  supposed 
to  he  tiiinc'l  round  on  their  common  diameter  till  they  coin- 
(•I'le,  U*  PP,  stip])osed  to  be  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
tli;t  of  the  ])rojeeiif)n.  be  the  common  intersection  of  any 
series  of  niei  idians,  P/;,  Vp,  will  be  the  projecting  lines 
(1)  (<f  iis  \ertiees  brought  into  the  co-ordinate  plane  by 
the  rotaii  )n  of  the  plane  in  which  these  three  lines  lie, 
f);i  ("(^)  it>  trace  (18).  The  projections  of  all  these  me- 
Vidims  niii-t  therefore  pass  through  p  and  p.  Now  if  the 
same  e.nst ruction  be  made  in  this  case  as  was  explained  in 
the  (•  j.re^pondm.;  problem  in  the  stercographic  and  globu- 
lar pr 'i<^<ii  »n-  (171),  we  shall  obtain  ED  as  the  inter- 
seetiui;  line  (81)  or  trace  (18)  of  the  plane  of  a  rae- 
ri'h;iii  forminii:  any  proposed  angle  IQK  with  the  auxiliary 
])1  ine,  and  ED  will  be  the  major  axis  of  the  elliptic  projec- 
tion of  that  meridian  (49);  the  semi-conjugate  is  the 
CD- ine  of  the  an<ile  at  which  the  plane  of  the  circle  is  in- 
clined to   that    of  projection. 

1  s4.  The  other  methods  of  delineating  maps,  on  the  sup- 
po>ition  of  the  development  of  a  conical  or  cylindrical  sur- 
face, supposed  to  touch  the  sphere,  are  foreign  to  the 
suhject  of  projections,  and  consequently  are  not  here  intro- 
duced. 

PKRSPICILLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus  of 
JViifrr-chatfi  { FluvicoUno'). 

(J'-neric  Character. — Hill  long,  compressed  on  the  sides. 
Nostrils  naked.      Wings  rounded,  broad;   the  scapular 


quills  as  long  as  the  primary  quills.      Tarn  very  long, 
smooth.     Tml  rather  short.    (Sw.) 

Example,  Perspin'lla  leucoptera,  Sw. 

Locality,  Soutli  America. 

PERSPIRATION,  CUTANEOUS.    TSkix.] 

PERTH.    [Perthshire.] 

PERTHSHIRE,  a  large  and  central  county  in  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Aber- 
deen ;  on  the  east  by  Forfarshire ;  on  the  south-east  by  Fife- 
shire  (from  wliich,  in  one  part,  it  is  separated  by  the  Frith, 
or  spstuary.  of  the  Tay),  and  by  Kinross-shire:  on  the 
south  by  Clackmannan  and  Stirling  shires ;  on  the  south- 
west by  Stilling  and  Dumbarton  shires ;  on  the  west  by 
Argyleshire :  and  on  the  north-west  by  Inverness-shire.  The 
form  of  the  shire  is  compact ;  its  greatest  length  from  north 
to  south  is  from  the  border  of  Inverness-shire,  north  by  east 
of  Loch  Garry,  to  Balguir  Muir,  west  of  Stirling,  53  miles; 
the  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  from  the  border  of 
Forfarshire,  between  Meigle  and  Glamis,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Perth  and  Forfar,  and  the  border  of  Argyleshire, 
near  Loch  Lydoch,  62  miles ;  or  from  the  border  of  Fife- 
shire,  near  Abernethy,  to  the  border  of  Argyleshire,  north- 
west of  I^ch  Lomond,  which  is  also  about  62  miles.  (Afop 
of  Scotland^  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.)  A  small  detached  portion  of  tlie*  county 
lies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  between 
the  shires  of  Fife  and  Clackmannan,  and  another  small 
detached  part  is  surrounded  by  Stirlingshire;  while  a  small 
detached  portion  of  Forfarshire  is  included  in  the  bound- 
aries of  Perthshire.  The  area  of  Perthshire  is  estimated  at 
2538  square  miles,  or  1.624,320  English  acres.  (Playfair's 
Description  of  Scotland,  M'CuUoch,  Statistical  Account  qf 
the  British  Empire,  gives  the  area  at  2588  square  miles  for 
the  land,  and  50  square  miles  of  lochs.)  The  population  in 
1801  was  126,366;  in  1811,  135,093;  in  1821,  139,050;  and 
in  1 831, 142,894  (Pop.  Returns),  giving  about  56  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile.  Tnis  population  is  however  very  unequally 
distributed;  twenty  parishes  in  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  the  county,  comprehending  about  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  the  county,  have  a  population  of  44,902,  giving  from 
26  to  28  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile ;  while  in  the  remain- 
ing small  but  numerous  parishes  of  the  south-east  the  popu- 
lation maybe  estimated  at  from  110  to  120  to  a  square  mile. 
The  county  lies  between  56**  2'  and  56°  57'  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 3**  2f  and  4**  5\S*  W.  long,  Perth,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  is  on  the  river  Tay,  in  SG**  24'  N.  lat.,  3**  26'  W. 
long. ;  43  miles  from  Edinburgh  by  Queensferry  and  Dum- 
fermline,  and  442  miles  from  London. 

In  The  Beauties  qf  Scotland  (Edinh.  and  Lond.,  1805-8), 
and  in  the  Gazetteer  qf  Scotland,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers (Edinb.,  1832),  the  dimensions  and  area  of  the  county 
are  exaggerated  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  the  length 
(from  east  to  west)  and  breadth  are  given  at  77  and  68  miles 
respectively,  and  the  area  at  5000  square  miles,  or  3,200,000 
acres. 

Surface  and  Geot^ogical  Character.— The  whole  of  the 
county  except  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Perth  is  hilly,  if  not 
mountainous.  The  Ochill  Hills  or  Mountains  traverse  the 
south  eastern  part  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tay ;  they 
rise  in  some  parts  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Grampians  form  the  northern 
and  north-western  boundary  of  the  county,  separating  it 
from  Aberdeen  and  Inverness  shires.  Glass  Mluel,  Benu- 
arn-More,  Scarcsoch  (3390  feet),  and  Bruoch-Carruvan  are 
in  this  part  of  the  range.  The  western  half  of  the  county 
is  overspread  by  the  mountains  of  the  Western  Highlands, 
among  which  are  Ben  Venue.  Stuich  a  Chroin  (3171  feet), 
Ben  Ledi  (2863  feel),  Ben  Vorlich  (3180  feet),  Ben  More 
(3819  feet),  Ben  Lawers  (3945  feet),  Schihallien  or  Schie- 
hallion  (3513  feet),  Ben  Chualach,  Ben  Vollich,  and  Dunich- 
more.  Cairn  Grower  in  the  Ben  y  Gloe  Mountains  in  Athol 
Forest,  south  of  the  Grampians,  has  an  elevation  of  3690 
feet.  The  Sidlaw  Hills  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  county 
near  Forfarshire;  Dunsinnan  or  Dunsinane  hill,  one  of 
these,  immortalized  by  Shakspere  in  his  'Macbeth,'  is  1114 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  800  icet  above  its 
base.  Upon  its  oval  and  conical  summit,  507  feet  in  length 
by  267  medium  breadth,  Macbeth  erected  his  castle.  Bir- 
nam  hill,  near  Dunkeld,  is  stated  by  some  authorities  to  be 
above  1500  feet  high. 

These  mountainous  districts  are  intersected  by  long  wind  • 
ing  narrow  vales,  or  '  glens,'  through  which  the  streams 
flow,  or  by  '  straths,'  or  wider  valleys.    Strathallan  in  the 
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south  part  of  tho  county  separates  the  Ocli ill  Hills  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Western  Highlands;  Strathearn  extends 
across  the  centre  of  the  county  from  west  to  east;  Strath 
Tay,  and  lower  down  Straihmoro  (vihich  last  extends  east- 
ward into  Forfarshire,  or  rather  through  it),  form  the  valley 
of  theTay;  and  Strath  Airdle  is  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  county.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  are  Glen 
Shec  and  O'lon  Beg,  Glen  Fernal.  Glen  Tilt,  Glen  Bruar. 
and  Glen  Erochkie.  In  the  west  are  Glen  Lyon,  Glen 
Lochy,  Glen  Dochart,  Glen  Falloch,  and  Glen  Artney.  Glen 
Tilt  communicates  with  Strut h  Tay  by  the  well-known  ]>ass 
of  Killicrankie.  The  road  here  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  one 
of  the  contiguous  mountains;  and  below  it,  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  precipice,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  the  river  Garry 
dashes  along. 

The  north-western  and  northern  parts  of  the  county  bc- 
lonjr  to  the  preal  primitive  district  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Granite  is  found  underlying  the  peut  of  the  extensive  waste 
of  Riinnoc'li  Moor  in  the  west  part  of  the  county;  but  the 
predominant  rock  in  this  district  is  mica-slate,  skirted  by 
clay-slate  and  chloritc-slate,  both  which  pass  insensibly  into 
mica  slate.  Schihallien,  Ben  Lawcrs,  the  hills  round  Loch 
Tay,  and  many  of  the  mountains  in  the  Grampian  range  arc 
composed  of  mica-slate,  intermixed  with  hornblcnde-slute 
and  quartz- rock,  and  in  some  parts  with  a  small  portion  of 
crystalline  limestone.  Chlorite-slate  is  the  predominant 
rock  of  Croig  Cailleach,  near  Killin,  intermixed  however 
with  rocks  consisting  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  and  of 
micaceous  schist  mixed  with  hornblende.  The  rocks  about 
Aberfoyle  consist  of  iiTcgular  alternations  of  grauwacke  and 
p-auwacke  slate  with  clay  slate  ;  the  beds  are  in  various  posi- 
tions and  elevated  to  high  angles:  quarries  of  fine  rowfing 
clay-slate  arc  wrought  here.  On  api^oaching  the  shores  of 
Loch  Cateran,  or  Catrine,  the  rock  presi^nts  an  appearance 
approaching  to  that  of  mica-slate.  At  Ben  Ledi  the  struc- 
ture still  more  resembles  mica-slate ;  and  beyond  this,  east  of 
J^ch  Lubnaig,  true  mica-slate  occurs,  and  occupies  the  whole 
district  as  far  as  Perth.  A  highly  elevated  range  of  breccia 
may  be  traced  in  various  places,  separating  the  primitive 
district  from  the  secondary  district  in  the  south-east  of  the 
county.  {Geological  Tnwsaclionit,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  436,  446; 
vol.  iv,  pp.  128,  129.) 

The  district  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  breccia  is  occu- 
pied by  beds  of  sandstone.  Basaltic  rocks  may  bo  traced 
in  a  north-east  direction,  extending,  though  not  continuously, 
through  this  district,  sometimes  capping  hills  of  sandstone, 
sometimes  forming  entire  hills  of  con^iderable  magnitude, 
and  sometimes  irregularly  interstratiGed  with  sandstone 
beds.  The  Ochill  Hills  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  county 
consist  chiefly  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid  ;  and  the  IIill 
of  Kinnoul  near  Perth  is  an  amygdaloid  containing  numer- 
ous nodules  of  ayate  and  carnelian.  M'CuUocirs  Statistical 
Account  of  the  British  E/nj  ire.)  Some  ])orlions  of  the 
county  near  the  south-eastern  border  arc  comprehended  in 
the  coal-field  of  Fifeshire  (^I'Culloch,  as  above) ;  and  some 
authorities  mark  a  narrow  district  extending  south-west  from 
Camry,  or  Comrie,  near  CrioflT.  in  the  direction  of  Dumbar- 
ton, as  occupied  by  the  coal-measures  and  associated  forma- 
tion*!.     (*  Map'  given  in  (Jctilngical  Transactions^  vol.  iii.) 

Ihfdro;rraj,hij. — This  county  is  almost  entirely  compre- 
hended in  the  ba^in  of  the  Tay.  A  small  portion  on  the 
south-west  side,  drained  by  the  stieams  whicii  How  into 
Iy)ch  Lomond,  belongs  to  the  bnsin  of  the  Clyde;  and  the 
more  important  diMrict  of  Menteilh  in  the  south  is  included 
in  the  basin  of  the  Forth. 

The  Tay  ri^es  in  a  small  loch  or  lake  near  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  county  on  the  border  of  Arpyleshire, 
and  flows  east  and  cast  by  north  20  miles,  thiough  I-.och 
I>o<*hart  into  Ln-h  Tay.  In  this  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
di>es  m>t  take  the  n;iine  ofTay,  hut  li  known  as  the  Dochart. 
It  is  joined  juM  hefnio  it  enter-  Loch  Tay  by  the  Lochy,  or 
]-ocliie,  whi<  h  rise»  a  little  to  ihc  north  of  Loch  Dochart,'and 
has  a  circuitous  course  of  aboui  U;  miles.  Loch  Tay  is  a 
long  narrow  lake  embosomed  in  mountains,  having  Ben 
Lawers  near  its  north-western  shore;  its  length  from  south- 
west to  north-east  is  about  14  miles;  its  average  breadth  is 
about  one  mile.  {Majt  rf  Scotland,  publi:jh<Ml  by  the  Society 
ft»r  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.)  Other  authoriticii 
{.\>//'  St  tfisticttl  Account  of  Satiand^  •  Perthshire,'  p.  4.*»4) 
in;ike  the  dniiensiuns  rather  greater.  Its  surface  may  be 
cstiMKi'"  »1  at  1  j  to  17  sqi.nre  miles,  or  lO.oOU  acres.  Mr. 
M'('i:ll()ch  {S\iti,\t.  Account  ff  the  British  Empire)  gives 
it<  buifacc  at  20  squaro  miles,  but  this  we  believe  to  b«  too 


great.  The  banks  of  the  lake  are  steep  and  ftbcUini;.  mi 
the  depth  of  water  is  supposed  to  bo  in  Aome  paru  nui  len 
than  6()U  feet.  It  is  fed  by  several  mountain  strcam\aDd 
abounds  with  fish ;  its  surface  is  at  times  a^^itmled  in  aTioIcb: 
and  uncommon  manner.  From  the  north-t?astcrn  or  k>«« 
end  of  Loch  Tay,  the  river  Tay  issues,  now  under  iv^ynfa 
designation,  and  flows  through  Strath  Tay»  or  the  \  ale  y 
Tay.  Soon  after  leaving  the  loch  it  is  joined  by  llie  L)^: 
and  turning  more  to  the  east  receives  the  TumeU  or  Tua- 
mel,  16  miles  below  Loch  Tay.  Both  these  riven  join  f at 
Tay  on  its  left  bank.  Fram  the  junction  of  tbe  Tumel  la* 
Tay  flows  south-eastward  six  miles,  through  several  *iiu.'i 
lakes,  receiving  the  Braan,  or  Brand,  on  its  right  bank:  1^4 
then,  flowing  eastward  1 2  miles  mure  through  Strathnofft 
(or  the  great  *;alley),  receives  the  Isla.  From  the  junctiun  of 
this  stream  the  Tay  turns  abruptly  to  the  south-wcst«  touts, 
and  south-east,  and  flowb  to  Perth  12  miles  below  tbe  juae- 
tion  of  ttie  Isla.  Its  course  below  Perth  is  chiefly  easlvird. 
and,  including  the  Frith  or  aastuary  of  Tay,  may  be  etb- 
mated  at  2G  miles ;  so  that  its  whole  len(;th  from  tbe  bcsi 
of  the  Dochart  to  the  open  sea  may  be  estimated  al  i4i 
miles.  Just  above  Perth,  the  Tay  receives  the  Almond,  asi 
several  miles  below  it  the  Earn,  both  on  tbe  rijht  boak. 
The  Tay  is  comi)uted  to  send  to  the  sea  a  greater  voluBt  J 
water  than  any  other  river  of  Great  Britain.  Itf  <ou.*w 
above  its  junction  with  the  Braan  is  very  rapid,  bat  bf.'av 
that  point  it  becomes  less  so.  It  is  navigable  toPmh  Cor 
vessels  of  100  tons,  and  to  Dundee,  which  is  on  tbeiUreoC 
the  a)stuary,  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  There  is  a  bar  st  ibc 
mouth,  and  the  navigation  is  rather  difficult,  f^y  ^"m* 
the  sand-banks  in  its  channel,  and  partly  from  the  «mg*.a 
of  the  tides. 

The  tributaries  of  theTay  descr^*e  notice  from  tben^tca 
of  lakes  with  which  they  are  connected.  Tbe  Lyon  nietca 
tbe  western  border  of  the  country,  and  flows  east  br  xurh 
through  Glen  Lyon  28  miles  into  the  Tay.  Not  £tf  fr» 
its  source,  it  flows  through  I.^och  Lyon,  a  small  la&ei&oat 
2  miles  long  from  south-west  to  north-eaat.  TheTuc«l 
issues  from  I^ch  Lydoch,  a  large  irre^^ular  abeci  of  water, 
the  greater  part  of  whicli  is  included  in  tbe  border  of  Ai)^ie- 
shire,  adjacent  to  the  wild  table-land  of  Rannocb  Moor.  i«** 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  seu.  The  surface  of  LorhLrixa 
is  perhaps  somewhat  more  than  6  square  miles.  Taetuati 
issues  from  its  north-eastern  end,  and  flowa  eastward  !»»•: 
G  miles  into  Loch  Rannocb,  passing  in  its  way  tliroii|h  cic 
or  two  smaller  lochs.  Loidi  Rannocb  is  a  long  narrow  thee: 
of  water,  extending  9  miles  from  west  to  east*  and  raxri  i 
ever  exceeding  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  abounds  with  tnibi  cf 
the  largest  size.  Two^tream8,  one  liowinj^  into  tbe  Tunc^ 
between  Lochs  Lydoch  and  Rannocb.  and  tbe  other  ild 
Loch  Rannoch  itself,  serve  to  convey  to  the  Tumei  tbe  *^ 
perfluous  waters  of  I^ch  Kricht,  another  lon^;  nanow  iliec:  a 
water  extending  in  length  14  miles  from  north  to  south  t} 
one  mile  in  breadth,  partly  in  Invemess-shire  and  parti«  z. 
Perthshire.  This  lake  occupies  a  hollow  which  cuts  mc* 
versely  the  great  Grampian  chain,  while  moat  uf  the  o«&i; 
principal  valleys  occupied  by  the  streams  and  lakes  of  tte 
county  run  parallel  to  that  chain,  and  separate  it  from  »uir 
ordinate  lateral  ranges,  or  these  ranges  nrom-earh  oib«.-. 
Fioni  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Rannocb,  tbe  Tuictl 
flows  eastward  10  miles  into  I..och  Tumel,  2  miles  longfrcx 
west  to  east  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  from  tbeoce  I. 
miles  farther  east  and  south  into  the  Tay.  Its  wbuleeuuric 
from  its  issuing  from  I^ch  Lydoch  in  nearly  40  miles.  Be- 
tween Loch  Tumel  and  the  Tay  it  receives  on  its  left  bank 
the  Garry,  which  has  a  course  of  about  30  milci^  fl.'i>ft 
through  L)cli  Garry,  a  small  narrow  lake  3  miles  Ivw^l  <i* 
tending,  like  I^eh  Kricht,  north  and  south,  and  «a'er« 
Glen  Gariy,  m  its  course  through  which  it  receives  o.^.  .'■* 
left  bank  the  streams  ^liich  water  Glen  Bruar  andOrj 
Till,  and  on  its  right  bank  the  Feacborie,  which  «a:c.» 
Glen  Erochie. 

The  Braan  or  Brand,  20  miles  long,  waters  Strath  B.-au, 
and  .«^erves  as  an  outlet  to  Lochs  Freucbie.  Kcsnar:. 
Skiach,  and  some  others,  all  small.  Tbe  Isla,  one  uf  tre 
most  important  feeders  of  the  Tay,  belongs  chiefly  to  Fi.-> 
far^hil-e;  only  about  14  miles  of  its  course  are  n^eo  a 
within  the  border  of  Perthshire.  Of  its  tributarioa,  tbe  Sh?t 
or  Kricht  belongs  to  Perthshire ;  it  is  nearly  30  milca  lua^ 
and  waters  Glen  Shee;  it  rinrcives  the  Airdle, -ii^  bsiUs 
lonir,  >^  hich  ri^es  at  the  foot  of  Cairn  Gower,  in  tbe  Bea  « 
Gloo  mountains,  and  waters  Strath  Airdle.  Ae  Alasai 
rises  not  far  from  the  south-east  shore  of  I/xh  Ay.  0*4 
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flows  about  24  miles  cast  into  the  Tay.  It  hag  no  lakes  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  Earn  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and 
flaws  east  about  5  miles  into  Loch  Earn,  which  is  7 
miles  lont^  from  east  to  west,  by  about  one  mile  broad,  and 
from  thence  cast  35  miles  into  the  Tay  below  Perth.  It 
waters  Strathearn. 

The  district  of  Menteith  in  the  south  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Forth,  and  is  watered  by  the  Teith,  which  rises  just 
within  Arp>leshire,  and  flows  4  or  5  miles,  into  Loch 
Cateran  or  Katrine,  a  winding  and  picturesque  sheet  of 
water,  8  miles  long,  from  west-nortti-west  to  east-south- 
east, which  has  become  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  •  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  Trout  and  char  are  found  in 
it.  From  tlie  south-east  corner  of  Loch  Cateran  the  Teith 
flows  y  miles  through  the  Trosachs  pass,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Ben  Venu ;  it  passes  through  the  small  Lochs  Achray 
and  Venacher  (in  which  are  found  trout,  salmon,  and  pike), 
to  Callander,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  stream  fVom  Loch  Voil 
and  Loch  Lubnaig,  which  lie  north  and  north-east  of  Loch 
Cateran,  and  are  each  about  5  miles  long.  From  Cal- 
lander the  Teith  flows  south-east  12  miles  into  the  Forth 
above  Stirling  ;  its  whole  length  is  about  34  miles.  Pearl 
mussels  were  formerly  fished  in  this  river  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  Allan,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Forth,  waters  Strath 
Allan  on  the  north-western  and  western  side  of  the  Ochill 
Hills:  the  Devon,  another  small  feeder,  waters  the  valley 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  same  hills;  and  the  Fortn 
itself  flows  just  upon  or  within  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  county  for  about  30  miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ben  Lomond  to  below  Stirling.  The  Allan  abounds  with 
trout  and  some  young  salmon,  and  sea-trout  are  taken  occa- 
sionally, and  various  sea-fish  are  taken  in  the  festuary  of  the 
Forth.  The  Falloch  Water,  which  flows  through  Glen  Fal- 
loch  into  Loch  Lomond,  is  near  the  south-western  border  of 
the  county. 

The  agjn'egateareaof  the  lakes  of  Perthshire  is  estimated 
at  50  scjuare  miles,  or  32,000  English  acres.  The  principal 
of  thura  *are  nothing  more  than  long  valleys  between  the 
chains  of  mountains,  in  which  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  not  finding  a  ready  passage  for  its  waters,  spreads 
itsulf  out  so  as  to  assume  a  stagnating  form;  hence  the 
lakes  are  usually  of  great  length,  but  of  moderate  breadth.' 
Loch  Tay  and  Loch  Ericht  are  examples  of  lochs  of  this 
kind.  When  the  margin  of  the  lakes  exhibits  not  a  steep 
ascent,  but  a  gentle  slope,  vegetation  is  commonly  lux- 
uriant, from  the  lenj^th  of  the  days  in  summer,  and  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  low  situation.  (Forsyth's  Beauties 
of  Scn(/a?id.)  Scenes  of  uncommon  beauty  are  then  dis- 
played, such  as  those  which  Scott  has  so  accurately  and 
happily  described  in  his  *  Lady  of  the  Lake.*  The  wood 
round  Lake  Cateran  is  made  into  charcoal  and  consumed  in 
the  Carron  iron-works. 

There  are  several  falls  in  the  rivers  of  Perthshire.  Those 
of  the  Bruar  and  the  Tumel  are  very  picturesque;  and  the 
falls  and  rapids  of  the  Devon,  called  the  DeSrs  Mill,  the 
Rumbling  Bridge,  and  the  Cauldron  Linn,  are  worth  a 
visit. 

Sot/;  Prndttcr;  State  of  Agriculture. — Owing  to  its 
mountainous  character,  a  large  portion  of  this  county  is  ill 
adai)tcd  for  cultivation.  There  are  very  extensive  tracts  of 
moor,  bog,  and  moss,  though  they  are  progressively  dimi- 
nishing. A  large  space  is  occupied  either  by  natural  wood- 
la]ids  or  by  plantations,  chiefly  the  latter,  for  the  antient 
forests  have  heen  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  planta- 
tions have  been  much  extended  of  late  years,  and  many  dis- 
tricts have  been  covered  with  them.  The  late  duke  of 
At  hoi  planted  above  15,000  acres,  of  which  2000  acres  are  in 
the  parish  of  Blair  of  Athol,  which  comprehends  the  site  of 
the  antient  and  extensive  forest  of  Athol.  In  this  wild  tract 
the  number  of  red -deer  is  very  considerable  (said  to  bo 
7n00) ;  the  roes  and  fallow-deer  are  also  numerous  in 
the  plantations.  The  fox,  the  wild  cat,  the  badger,  the 
oiter,  the  martin,  the  polecat,  the  weasel,  and  the  common 
and  Alpine  hare  are  numerous  ;  and  the  rabbit,  the  squurrel, 
and  the  rat  have  lately  made  their  way  into  this  part  of  the 
county,  where  they  are  becoming  troublesome.  The  eagle 
builds  his  nest  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  the  kestrel  by 
the  fills  of  the  Bruar  and  in  Glen  Tilt.  Red  and  black 
^;  line,  the  ptarmigan,  the  plover,  and  the  partridge  are 
i  hnndapt. 

The  natural  wood  of  Athol  forest  consists  chiefly  of  oak, 

birch,  aspen,  and  alder.    Oak  ceases  to  grow  as  a  natural 
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wood  at  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  which 
the  region  of  the  birch  seems  to  commence.  There  are 
numerous  and  tolerably  extensive  woods  of  birch  to  tbb 
north  of  Killikrankie  pass.  The  alder,  which  abounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Garry,  is  dwarfish  in  its  growth.  Lime, 
elm,  and  plane  trees  are  unusually  large  and  numerous 
in  the  park  of  Blair  Castle;  and  the  suiTounding  hills 
are  covered  with  Scotch  fir,  spruce,  and  larch.  The  Scotch 
fir  was  formerly  the  favourite  tree  for  plantations,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  its  growth  upon  light  soil  and 
moorish  grounds  is  stunted;  the  larch  is  therefore  now 
chosen  for  dry  soils,  and  the  spruce  where  there  is  moisture. 
Oak,  ash,  birch,  beech,  and  elm  are  also  planted,  though 
not  so  extensively  as  the  fir  tribe. 

The  cultivated  land  in  the  county  is  estimated  at  from 
530,000  to  560,000  acres,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
surface.  The  most  valuable  tract  is  the  *  Carse  of  Cowrie,* 
the  district  watered  by  the  Isla  and  its  tributaries  the 
Ericht  and  the  Airdle,  and  comprehending  a  portion  both 
of  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire.  It  is  a  low  alluvial  district, 
the  finest,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  of  any  in  Scot- 
land, and  equal  to  any  tract  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  lower  part  of  Strathearn,  or  the  vale  of  Earn,  another 
low  alluvial  tract,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 
The  vale  of  the  Tay,  above  Perth,  and  the  vales  of  the  Forth 
and  Teith,  contain  extensive  tracts  of  low  alluvium  or  of 
gravelly  sandy  loam.  There  is  httle  cultivated  land  in  the 
Highland  districts. 

Many  of  the  estates  are  large,  but  there  are  also  nume- 
rous smaller  proprietors.  The  size  of  the  farms  varies  from 
50  to  500  acres  ;  and  in  the  lower  districts  they  are  univer- 
sally held  on  lease,  commonly  for  fifteen  or  nineteen  years, 
some  of  the  small  Highland  occupiers  are  yearly  tenants. 
The  farm  buildings  in  the  lowlands  are  usually  substantia], 
and  otherwise  excellent,  but  not  so  in  the  Highland  tracts. 
The  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Strathearn,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Teith  and  the  Forth  yield  good  wheat  and  beans ;  hut  in 
the  midland  districts  oats  and  barley  are  the  principal  grain 
crops.  Turnip  cultivation  has  been  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  bone-dust  has  been  introduced  as  manure 
for  this  crop ;  but  lime,  which  is  imported  at  Perth  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth  or  the  north  of  England,  is  chiefly  employed. 
The  chief  article  of  agricultural  produce  is  however  the  po- 
tato, of  which  great  quantities  are  yearly  shipped  for  London. 
The  sort  generally  cultivated  is  the  Perthshire  red.  This 
crop  forms  the  chief  dependence  of  the  farmer;  but  it  has 
of  late  years  been  very  precarious,  from  defect  of  vegetation 
in  the  sets  planted.  Some  good  crops  of  mangel-wurzel 
have  been  raised,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  artificial  grasses 
is  improving  and  extending.  {New  Statistical  Account, 
*  Methven  Parish.')  The  best  farmers  use  a  rotatioaof  crops  of 
five  or  six  years,  but  some  keep  the  land  in  grass  only  one 
year  at  a  time,  taking  a  white  crop  every  alternate  year 
{Ibid.,  *  Redgorton  Parish.')  In  the  stiff  flats  of  the  Car^e  of 
Gowrie  the  rotation  is  sometimes  of  seven  years.  {Ibid,, 
*Longforgan  Parish.')  Considerable  quantities  of  apples, 
pears,  and  other  fruit  are  raised  in  tne  valleys  and  low 
grounds,  particularly  in  Gowrie.  The  use  of  hedges  for  en- 
closures seems  to  be  gaining  ground. 

There  is  no  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  county.  The 
stock  varies  with  the  varying  quality  of  the  pasturage. 
Many  Ayrshire  cows  for  the  dairy  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years  into  the  lowlands ;  and  some  of  the  best  farmers 
have  now  a  cross-breed  from  the  Teesdale  or  short-homed 
and  the  Ayrshire.  {New  Statistical  Account,  'Methven' 
and  '  Redgorton.*)  The  West  Highland  breed  is  that  com- 
monly fed  on  the  Highland  pastures.  The  number  of  sheep 
has  been  vastly  augmented,  chiefly  by  the  alteration  in  the 
system  of  farming,  and  the  laying  out  of  sheep-walks  in 
the  Highland  tracts.  The  usual  breed  in  the.se  districts  is 
the  black-faced  Tweedale  breed,  which  has  displaced  the 
small  white  or  yellow-faced  mountain  sheep  generally  kept 
of  old  time ;  but  the  Tweedales  have  of  late  been  partially 
displaced  by  the  Cheviots.  There  are  some  flocks  of  Lei- 
cesters  and  Southdowns ;  a  few  of  the  former  are  kept  by 
many  of  the  lowland  farmers.  The  Southdowns  chiefly 
belong  to  the  nobility  and  other  large  landed  proprietors. 

Communications,— The  roads  of  this  county  have  been 
improved  of  late  years  as  much  as  in  any  county  of  Scotland. 
The  road  from  Edinburgh  by  Queensferry  and  Dunfermline 
to  Perth  enters  the  county  a  few  miles  south  of  the  last- 
named  town.  Roads  from  Dundee,  St.  Andrews,  and  from 
Glasgow,  by  Stirling,  converge  at  Perth. 
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From  Perlh  there  is  a  road  by  Forfar,  Brechin,  and  [ 
Stonehaven  to  Aberdeen  ;  anotbcr  roal  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Tay  by  DuiikeUl,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  Tumel  and 
the  Garry,  through  the  pass  of  KilUkrankie  to  Fort  Aut;ustu8, 
Inverness,  and  the  Northern  Ui^^hlands;  while  a  third  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  the  Tay  and  the  Dochart  into  Argyleshire. 
Three  roads  lead  from  Stirling  into  the  Western  Highlands 
through  Menteith ;  one  through  Aberfoyle  to  the  banks  of 
Loch  l^niond,  another  to  Glongyle  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Cateran,  and  another,  branching  from  this,  joins  the  road 
through  the  valley  the  Tay  into  Argyleshire. 

Tlie  only  navigable  rivers  are  the  Tay  aiid  the  Forth  ;  the 
latter  is  navigable  up  to  Stirling  for  vessels  of  70  tons;  but 
its  course  near  that  town  is  so  winding  that  the  navigation 
is  little  U!»ed  except  for  steamers. 

A  canal  has  bci»n  proposed  from  the  Tay,  at  Perth,  to 
Crieff  and  to  St.  Fillan,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Loch 
Earn. 

Divisionn,  Townit,  and  other  Localities, — Pertnshire  waa 
formerly  divided  into  the  six  districts  of  Gowrie  (east),  Perth 
(south-cast),  Stormonl  (central),  Strathearn  (central),  Men- 
teith (south),  Breadalbane  or  Braidalbin  (west  and  central), 
Balquhidder  (south-west),  and  Rannoch  (north-west),  each 
of  which  was  a  distinct  Stewartry,  that  is,*  was  in  the  juris- 
diction of  a  distinct  sheriff  or  steward ;  but  the  Act  of  1748, 
abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictions,  put  an  end  to  the  legal 
existence  of  these  divisions,  thounh  the  names  are  still  popu- 
larly applied  to  the  respective  .districts,  or  are  retained  in 
^he  titles  of  the  nobility.  To  these  may  be  added  the  High- 
land district  of  At  hoi  or  A  thole  or  Atholl,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

Perth,  the  capital,  and  Culross,  are  both  royal  burghs ; 
Auchterarder,  Abernethy,  and  Dunblane  were  formerly 
royal  burghs ;  Dunkeld,  Crieff,  Longforgan,  Cupar,  and 
Aiylh  aie  burghs  of  barony  ;  the  other  principal  towns  or 
villages  are  Auchtergaven,  Blair-Gowrie,  Callander,  Enrol, 
Doune,  Kinnoul,  Methven,  Muthill,  Scone,  and  Kincar- 
dine in  TuUiallan  parish. 

Perth  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Bhar-tatha,  *  the  height  of  Tay,'  whence  Bertha 
(the  name  given  lo  the  town  in  many  antient  writings)  and 
Perth.  Some  have  supposed,  but  apparently  through  mis- 
conception, that  Bertha  and  Perth  were  different  places. 
Tlie  town  is  said  by  some  to  have  had  a  Roman  origin,  but 
this  is  not  clear,  though  two  Roman  stations,  the  Orrea  of 
Ptolemy  and  Richard  of  Cirencester,  and  the  Ad  Taum  or 
Tavum  of  Richard,  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
Neic  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  it  is  proposed  to 
identify  Perth  with  the  Victoria  of  Richard,  which  others 
fix  at  Dealgin  Ross  on  the  Earn.  Perth  was  for  a  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Picts;  it  was  a  burgh  in  a.o.  IIOG,  and 
down  to  the  death  of  James  I.  (a.d.  1437),  was  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  Scotland.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  conaideiable 
trade,  which  the  burgesses  carried  on  in  their  own  vessels 
with  the  llanse  Towns ;  and  many  Flemings  and  Germans 
^cllh**!  here.  The  kings  of  Scotland  unwisely  subjected 
iIk'sc  foreii;ners  to  many  restrictions. 

In  the  war  of  Edward  I.  in  Scotland,  Perth  was  taken  by 
that  king  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Wallace  at  Fal- 
kirk (A.i).  I'J'J^).  He  restored  and  strengthened  the  forti- 
fications, and  the  town  remaine<l  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  frerjuently  the  residence  of  the  kings*  deputies 
till  A.D.  1311,  when  it  was  surprised  and  taken  by  Robert 
Bruce,  and  the  fortifications  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Perth  was  taken  after  the  battle  of  Duplin,  fought  a  short 
tlistaiice  hoiiih  of  the  town,  on  the  Earn  (a.d.  1332),  by  Ed- 
ward Baliol,  wh)  repaired  the  fortifications,  in  which  he  was 
hDon  besieged  by  the  Scots,  who  hoped  to  ie<luce  liim  by 
famine.  A  victory  gained  by  the  English  ships  stationed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  to  support  him,  compelled  them  to 
give  over  the  enterprise.  The  town  was  soon  after  taken 
by  the  party  of  David  Bruce,  but  6ubse<iuently  reverted  to 
th?  hands  uf  Baliol  and  his  party,  anfl  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land was  twice  at  Perth  in  his  expeditions  into  Scotland 
(A.n.  13.).)-3it).  The  Scots  in  the  interest  of  David  Bruce, 
under  the  command  of  Robert,  steward  of  Scotland,  after- 
wards King  Robert  11.,  took  Perth  (a.u.  133'J)  and  entirely 
cruslied  the  partv  of  Baliol.  Manv  vears  afterwards  (a.d. 
i'  •■;>  the  ju'lirial  combat  took  place  between  two  parties  of 
thirty  nun  each  fioni  two  dans  of  unascertained  name, 
v.hich  h:ix  furnislicd  a  striking  incident  in  Sir  Walter 
Scoti*»  *  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.*    [Chroniclet  of  ike  Canon- 


gate,      Second  Series.)     In    1425.  Jamei  1^  durne  t^ 
sitting  of  a  narl lament  at  Perth,  arrested  bit  coih^llai. 
doch,  duke  or  Albany,  ex-regent,  and  several  of  he^« 
and  partisans,  including  sonie  of  the  most  powerfsl  bsm 
in  Scotland.     Albany,  two  of  his  sons,  and  hit  fatber-ak^ii 
the  carl  of  Lennox,  were  executed.     In  1437,  JamMb^Mf 
was  assassinated  in  the  Dominican  monasteir  at  feu.  ii 
conspirators  whom  his  unsparing  reforms  bad  frmuL. 
After  this  event,  Edinburgh  became  the  seat  of  tnxnii 
though  Perth  continued  to  be  nominally  tliecaptolc(*ai 
kingdom  till  a.d.  1482.    In  a.d.  1512,  and  in  A.a  ISiHr. 
Perth  was  visited  by  the  plague.     Before  the  RcformaaK. 
there  were  several  religious  bouses  at  Perth. 

In  August,  IGUO,  Perth  was  the  scene  of  that  nyiitnt«:i 
incident  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  to  aasasMnale  JaaaVl 
[James  I.  of  England.]  In  1644  it  was  tahm by  Ifoofma. 
after  his  victory  at  Tippermuir,  and  in  H51  vm  aitii 
taken  by  capitulation  by  Cromwell,  after  the  ddatt  cf  vu 
royahsts  at  Burntisland.  He  built  a  fort  ncv  the  toea  'j 
overawe  it,  which  fort,  aAer  the  Restoraiioa,  Ghirki  IL 
gave  to  the  town.  Having  fallen  into  a  dilayd^  lUir. 
the  materials  were  sold,  and  it  was  entirely  dnaoiaaei 
Tlie  site  is  now  levelled,  and  all  traces  of  it  sic  obiiitntiiL 
Perth  was  occupied  by  the  insurgent  HifhliBdai  is  at 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745. 

The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river Ttf.i&d  a 
connected  by  a  handsome  brid}so  of  nine  tnhts,  M  fctt 
long,  over  that  river  with  the  Bridge-end  of  Kinwiwiw  shn 
(Bridge-end)  is  included  in  the  boundary  of  ibtBodoifu- 
liamentary  burgh.    The  streets  of  Perth  are  Ibr  tht  max 
part  straight  and  conveniently  laid  out,  well  bchlcd  wv'i 
gas,  and  clean,   with  good  side  pavements.    The  houm 
are  substantial,  and  those  in  the  environs  of  the  tows,  vkure 
are  of  later  erection  than  those  in  the  more  oeatisl  puts, 
are  built  of  freestone,  and  present  a  ha'^^fWf  spp«ruec 
North  and  south  of  the  town  are  two  large  paUr  gneon, 
called  respectively  the  'North  Inch'  and  iht'Siath  lorh* 
The  North  Inch  contains  the  race-eouisa,  and  lbs  Soot^ 
Inch  is  surrounded   by  stately    trees  vad  denal  vSkk 
The  principal  public  building  is   the  chnicfa  of  SLJotr.. 
The  siquarc  tower  is  of  antient  but  unascertUBed  due,  isi 
is  possibly  part  of  the  original  church  erected  rn^a  uc . 
it  has  been  surmounted  at  a  later  period  bf  a  ffnmid»i 
spire  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  and  is  furniilM  v\ih  be..s 
and  chimes.    The  body  of  the  church  has  nndtrioae  res- 
siderable  alteration,  and  is  now  divided  into  ihnc  fUen  •>' 
worship,  appropriated  to  three  distinct  parishes.    Ibntrt 
three  other  Presbyterian  churches  of  modem  crectua,  *:« 
of  them  especially  designed  for  the  Highlanders  of  the  krs 
and  its  neighbourhood.    There  are  sittings  in  ihoM  ehurcsa 
for  above  6U()0  persons.    In  addition  there  aie  tetni 
dissenting  places  of  worship  of  various  denominatioBk  eet- 
taining  accommodation  for  nearly  9000  persons.    A  ki:i- 
somc  building  containing  the  county-ball,  courts  of  jubx 
and  other  apartments  for  county  business,  of  Givcias  itrr.- 
tecture,  faces  the  Tay.     Behind  it   is   the  new  aiy  la: 
county  gaol  for  felons,  misdemeanants*  and  debtors'  T^ 
other  public  buildings  are  those  of  the  Aewlcmy,  a  so: 
theatre,  a  lunatic  asylum  (one  of  the  most  perfect otfibL»> 
mcnts  of  the  kind  in  Scotlsnd),  a  ran|ce  of  barraekikss: 
another   of  government  storehouses,  formerly  mod  m  i 
depot  for  French  prisoners;  MsrshallV monument (s bait 
ing  erected   to  commemorate  the  scr^'ioes  of  s  laXt  kri 
provost),  containing  the  public  library  and  ihtmosram '■^* 
the  Perthshire  Antiquarian  Society ;  the  gas»vorks,snd  \tA 
water-works.      The  range  of  barracks  and  itorefaDUKS  a 
now  in  course  of  bein^  converted  into  a  prison,  in  wbxb  ts 
improved  system  of  discipline  will  be  adopted,  wiib  a  m 
to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  theoMabltfthDcc: 
of  a  model  for  other  places  of  confinement  for  offefidri 
The  market  for  flesh,  vegetables,  and  butter  is  be(d  ncv  S^' 
John's  church ;  the  fish-market  on  the  hank  of  the  r:^^. 
below  the  bridge.    The  council-ball  for  the  town  iisof 
the  fish- market. 

Tiic  population  of  Perth,  in  1831,  was  20,0 1 C.  Ibr 
number  of  inhabited  hou:ies  was  2049  ;  of  familiei^  4M:  -• 
whom  only  53  were  returned  as  engaged  in  agricultuiv.  T^ 
onlinary  population  was  cstimat^  to  bo  at  least  1 200  van 
than  the  Return,  many  of  the  wealthy  being  absent  si  ms 
I  Imthing  places,  and  many  of  the  poor  cnftai^cd  in  ScsI- 
labourer  fishing:  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  hs* in- 
creased since  the  Return  was  mads.  The  —rnnfi*'— ■  ^ 
the  place  cooftitt  principally  of  coloured 
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for  umbrellas.  A  great  quantity  of  bandkerchiers,  Btriped 
and  checked  ginghams,  shawls,  scarfs,  and  trimmings  are 
also  made.  About  1600  persons  are  employed  in  weaving. 
A  large  llax  and  tow-yarn  mill  employs  above  100  hands; 
a  large  bleaching  and  cotton-printing  work  at  Tulloch,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  employs  250  ;  and  there  are 
other  bleaching  and  print  fields,  besides  three  considerable 
iron-foundries,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  corn-mills.  The 
salmon-fishery  in  the  Tay  is  valuable.  The  chief  imports 
are  coal,  lime,  salt,  and  manure,  brought  coastwise ;  and 
from  foreign  parts  (chiefly  from  the  Baltic),  timber,  flax, 
linseed,  clover-seed,  corn,  bark,  hides,  smalt,  madder*  &c 
The  exports  aro  chiefly  potatoes,  sent  to  London,  the  value 
of  which  in  Perth  may  be  estimated  at  65,000/.  per  an- 
num ;  the  value  in  London  (freight  and  other  charges  being 
then  included)  above  100,000/. ;  the  other  articles  of  export 
are  corn,  timber,  and  slates.  Nearly  80  vessels  (with  nearly 
5600  aggregate  tonnage)  belong  to  Perth;  no  ship  is  re- 
gistered at  more  than  150  tons,  but  vessels  of  twice  tnat  size 
have  been  built  at  Perth.  Great  exertions  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  to  improve  the  harbour.  There 
are  two  weekly  markets,  the  principal  one  on  Friday,  and 
there  are  five  ycarlv  fairs. 

By  the  Burgh  Reform  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  76), 
the  town  was  divided  into  four  wards.  The  town-council 
consists  of  a  lord  provost  (who  is  also  sheriflf  and  coroner),  a 
dean  of  guild,  four  baillies.  a  treasurer,  and  twelve  other 
councillors.  A  burgh  court  is  held  weekly,  over  which  one 
of  the  baillies  presides.  The  property  of  the  burgh  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  70,000^.,  the  debts  at  nearly  30,000/.  There 
are  seven  incorporated  trades.  Before  the  Parliamentary 
Reform  Act,  Perth  returned  one  member  in  conjunction 
w  iih  Dundee,  Forfar,  Cupar  of  Fife,  and  St.  Andrews.  It 
now  sends  one  by  itself.  The  parliamentary  bounds  do  not 
comprehend  the  whole  area  of  the  burgh.  The  police  of 
the  city  is  regulated  by  a  local  act,  but  it  is  imperfect.  The 
justiciary  court  for  the  county  and  the  sheriff's  court  for  the 
division  are  held  at  Perth. 

Perth  has  several  educational  and  literary  institutions. 
The  'academy'  is  an  endowed  institution,  comprehending  a 
mathematical  and  scientific  school,  a  grammar  school,  a 
school  of  modern  languages,  two  English  schools,  a  writing 
school,  and  a  drawing  school.  The  reputation  of  the  aca- 
demy is  very  considerable.  There  were,  in  March,  1837, 
six  other  endowed  schools,  and  twenty-two  unendowed.  The 
state  of  instruction  among  the  poor  however  is  very  low;  a 
local  subscription  was  in  consequence  opened  in  1834,  and 
aided  by  grants  from  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  and  from 
the  burgh  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools  for 
100  children.  There  are  a  public  circulating  library  of  from 
5000  to  G 000  volumes,  a  public  news-room,  and  five  private 
circulating  libraries.  There  are  four  weekly  newspapers 
printed  in  the  town.  A  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society 
was  established  in  1784,  which  still  flourishes,  and  has  a 
collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  coins,  objects  of  natural 
history,  &c. 

The  charitable  institutions  include  an  hospital  or  alms- 
house, now  disused  and  let,  the  rent  being  distributed  in 
alms  ;  an  infirmary,  capable  of  receiving  above  50  patients  ; 
a  dispensary,  and  several  almsgiving  societies.  There  are 
savings'  banks  and  benefit  societies.  The  poor  are  further 
relieved  by  a  parochial  assessment,  by  collections  at  the 
places  of  worship,  and  by  gifts  from  the  funds  of  the  in- 
corporated trades.  The  amount  distributed  in  alms  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  number  of  receivers  tolerably 
large. 

(Julross  is  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
23  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  6  from  Dunfermline,  in  a 
detached  part  of  the  county.  It  had  antiently  an  abbey  of 
the  Cistertian  order.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh 
in-  James  VI.  (James  I.  of  England),  a.d.  1588,"  at  which 
time  it  was  very  prosperous,  owing  to  some  coal- works,  the 
produce  of  which  was  exported  to  Holland.  These  works 
liave  been  long  discontinued.  The  manufacture  of  *  girdles* 
or  iron  plates,  for  baking  oaken  cakes,  was  formerly  very 
flourishing,  but  is  now  discontinued.  Culrosshasno  market, 
and  hiile  trade  is  carried  on.  Dunfermline  is  the  mart  for 
the  produce.  About  seventy  persons  are  employed  in 
weaving  cotton  or  linen.  There  is  a  small  pier  for  fishing 
nn  1  passage  boats,  which  latter  cross  the  Forth  to  Borrow- 
stowness.  The  populaiiunof  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  1484.  of 
whom  less  than  half  were  in  the  town.  The  church,  which 
hntiently  formed  part  of  the  conventual  ehuroh  of  the 


abbey,  is  a  cruciform  building,  with  a  massive  western 
tower,  in  a  commanding  situation  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
town.  There  are  some  ruins  of  the  former  parish  church 
in  the  parish  burial-ground,  which  is  still  in  use.  The 
parish  is  well  provided  with  the  means  of  education,  and 
there  is  a  parish  library  of  200  volumes,  another  library,  and 
a  benefit  society  for  funerals.  The  corporation  was  left  un- 
touched by  the  Scotch  Bur^h  Reform  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
cap.  76).  The  council  consists  of  19  membisrs,  including  a 
provost,  two  baillies,  and  a  treasurer.  The  magistrates  have 
rarely  occasion  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction.  The  town- 
house  is  an  old  building,  two  rooms  of  which  are  appropri- 
ated as  a  prison,  but  seldom  used.  Culross  unites  with 
Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline,  Queensferry,  and  Stirling  to 
return  one  member  to  parliament 

Auchterarder  is  described  elsewhere.  [Auchterarder.]  It 
was  in  this  parish  that  the  contest,  now  carried  on  in  Scot- 
land, between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  originated. 
Abernethy  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Earn  with  the 
Tay,  7  miles  south-east  of  Perth.  It  was  antiently  the 
capital  of  the  Picts,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  was  me- 
tropolitan, if  not  of  all  Scotland,  at  least  of  that  part  which 
was  held  by  the  Picts.  The  see  was  afterwards  removed  to 
St.  Andrews,  and  the  church  was  made  collegiate.  One 
relic  of  its  Pictish  greatness  remains ;  a  round  tower  75  feet 
high  and  48  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  but  diminish- 
ing toward  the  top,  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  thickness  of  the 
wall  is  about  3^  feet  It  sen'es  as  a  belfry  and  clock  tower 
to  the  church,  which  stands  near  and  is  a  modern  building. 
Abernethy  is  a  dirty  irregular  place,  with  a  population  for 
the  whole  parish  (which  extends  into  Fifeshire)  of  1776  in- 
habitants ;  the  principal  branch  of  industry  is  linen  weav- 
ing. 

Dumblane,  or  Dunblane,  is  on  the  road  from  Perth  to 
Stirling  and  Glasgow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allan,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge.  It  was  antiently  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Culdees  (a  religious  order  diffused  through  Scotland 
and  Ireland),  and  subsequently  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, which  included  parts  of  Perthshire  and  Stirlingshire. 
The  town  consists  of  a  street  of  old-fashioned  houses  and  a 
few  lanes.  The  fbrmer  cathedral,  the  choir  of  which  is  now 
used  as  the  parish  church,  is  a  large  Gothic  building  on  an 
eminence.  All  parts,  except  the  choir,  are  dilapidated, 
though  in  better  preservation  than  most  of  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  of  Scotland.  A  modem  steeple,  128  feet 
high,  has  been  erected  adjacent  to  it  There  is  a  dissenting 
meeting-house.  The  population  in  1831  was  3228,  above 
one-fourth  agricultural.  About  200  men  are  employed  in 
manufiictures.  The  court  of  the  sheriff-substitute  of  the 
division  is  held  here  The  small  town-house,  comprehend- 
ing two  rooms,  is  used  as  prison.  There  is  a  weekly  mar- 
ket, and  there  are  four  yearly  cattle-fairs.  A  mineral 
spring  about  two  miles  distant  attracts  many  visitors. 
There  is  a  public  library  of  1400  volumes,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  a  bequest  of  books  by  the  excellent  Leighton 
(aAerwards  archbishop  of  Glasgow),  who  held  for  a  time  the 
see  of  Dunblane. 

Dunkeld  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  15  miles  north  of 
Perth.  It  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  under  the  brow  of  lofty 
wooded  hills.  The  houses  are  generally  old  and  of  mean 
appearance ;  and  there  are  no  manufactures,  except  of  leather 
and  linen.  The  town  derives  benefit  from  visitors,  who  are 
attracted  to  it  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  conveni- 
ence as  the  point  of  entrance  upon  the  Highlands.  There 
was  an  antient  monastery  of  Culdees  here,  and  in  1127  it 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  held  by  Gawin  Douglas.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  partly  of  Norman,  partly  of  later  archi- 
tecture, is  in  ruins,  except  the  choir,  which  serves  as  the 
parish  church.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  over 
the  Tay,  and  near  the  town  is  a  seat  with  beautiful  grounds 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  There  is  a  weekly  market, 
and  there  are  several  yearly  fairs.  The  population  in  1831 
was  1471.  Dunkeld  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Athol  is  superior. 

Crieff  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  north  or  left  bank 
of  the  Earn,  17  miles  west  of  Perth.  It  was  burned  by  the 
Highlanders  in  1715,  and  was  only  saved  in  1745  from  a 
similar  fate  by  the  interference  of  the  Duke  of  Perth.  The 
town  is  thriving.  There  are  two  modern  churches ;  that  of 
latest  erection  is  in  a  commanding  situation,  and  is  the 
finest  building  in  the  town.  There  are  three  places  of  wor- 
ship fur  Seceders  and  one  for  Catholics,    There  are  a  ma- 
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sons*  liall  and  a  \t'eavcrs*  ball.  Tlic  population  of  the  parish  I  ing-housc,  nine  schools,  a  libraiy  and  reading-roomccVge. 
in  1831  was  47SG ;  of  whom  about  fOur-fiAhs  were  in  the  {  hill;  another  library  at  Braco  villaj^e  near  ArducXL  mj 
town.  Tlicrc  arc  uourly  5(>U  handloom  weavers,  who  make  |  library  for  ministers  and  students  at  InncrfwIT.  r>.  ^  c  « 
rotton-checks  and  handkerchiefs,  linens  and  worsted  stull's,  I  parish;  a  savings'  bank,  and  a  Bible  and  Mitoioaari  Su-ci 
blnnkvts,  plaids,  and  shawls.  There  are  tan-yards,  flour-  |  There  are  three  considerable  distilleries,  which  maltuie: 
mills  niu1thou>os,  distilleries  two  cotton-mills,'  an  oil  and  1 00,U00  gallons  of  whiskey.  Scone,  near  the  ri£ht  bii&.( 
a  paper  mill,  and  bleach-fields.  Tambour-working  and  other 
siniilnr  occupations  are  pursued  bv  the  females.  There  are 
(fuarries  of  inferior  sandstone  in  the  neighbourhood,  lliere 
are  a  weekly  market  and  nine  yearly  fairs.  Crietf  is  a  burgh 
of  barony  ;  a  justice  of  the  jknicc  court  (or  petty  hcssion)  is 
lield  every  month  for  small  deb!s  and  minor  offeirces ;  tiiore  I 
is  also  a  committee  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  town,  but 
the  police  is  vcit  deficient ;  and  petty  thefts,  assaults,  and 

otiser  hiinilur  offences  are  frequent.     There  is  a  prison,  or  _,  ^.  _  ^_         

lock-up- house  of  one  cell.    There  are  fifteen  schools,  four  of  '  There  are  sail-lofts  and  rope- walks,  and  brrvuig  srd  d»- 


the  Tay,  rather  more  than  a  mile  north  of  Perth.  i» 
rablc  for  its  palace,  the  antient  rcindenoe  of  Uic 
kings  and  the  place  of  their  coronation.  It  had  a«  c 
abbey  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Auguitin.  TW  |uv 
and  the  abbey  (except  one  aisle)  have  both  dipftaitd:  a 
modem  house,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  oercpick  im 
site  of  the  former.  The  village  of  Scone  is  ncal  ssdr^k^.i 
built.  Population  of  t ho  parish  in  1831.  22€b.  KiocarLB« 
is  a  thriving  port  on  the  Tay,  with  a  good  qaarand  haioov 


them  Sunday-evenins;  schools,  and  a  Sunday-evening  class 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  young  men  and  women. 

Loiigfor^an  is  a  long  straggling  place,  18  miles  from 
Perth  on  the  road  to  Dundee,  it  had  a  population  in  1831 
of  163^  for  the  whole  parish;  of  whom  about  150  (men  and 
Women)  were  engaged  in  weaving  sheeting,  sacking,  and 
linens,  and  about  6U  women  and  children  in  winding  or 
otherwise  preparing  the  yarns  for  the  loom.  There  are 
quarries  of  excellent  freestone  in  the  parish,  in  which  about 
GU  men  are  employed.  There  are  a  large  church,  six 
sclimds,  a  librar)-,  and  a  savings'  bank.  There  are  three 
} early  fairs.  Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
chapel  bcltjiiiring  to  the  Cistcrtian  monaster)'  of  Cupar 
Angus,  and  tlie  noble  baronial  scat  of  Castle  Huntly. 

Cupar  of  Angus  is  partly  in  Forfarshire,  but  chiefly  in 
Perthshire  near  the  rigiit  bunk  of  the  Isla.  Near  the  town  are 
the  traivs  of  a  Roman  camp  and  the  ruins  of  a  rich  monas- 
ter)*. The  town  is  neatly  built,  with  clean  and  well  hghted 
streets;  there  are  a  church,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  two  Dis- 
senting Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  town-house,  and 
small  gaol,  or  lock-up-house  of  one  cell.  Lincn-wcaving, 
tunning,  and  bleachint;  are  carried  on ;  there  are  a  weekly 
market  and  four  or  five  veurly  fairs.  The  population  in  1831 
was '.'615.     Alylh  is  described  eliiewherc.  [Alyth.]    Auch- 


tilling  are  carried  on.  Many  of  the  traden  wnAifom^n, 
and  several  vessels  have  been  built.  There  vck  Lcvtr.T 
salt-pans  near  the  town,  but  they  have  been  Kmn  np.  Tberv 
is  a  yearly  fair.  The  parish  church  is  at  TsUaLiA,  an: 
Kincardine,  but  there  is  a  Dissenting  meeiingbsic  la  tae 
town.     Population  of  the  parish  in  1831,  3&M. 

Industry. — The  cotton -manufacture  bei  bees  amir 
noticed.  Several  towns  and  villages  participali  is  tkc  ii  ti 
manufacture,  of  which  Dundee  is  the  eemn.  Wmixat 
and  some  silks  are  also  woven,  the  latter  st  BmL  Fr^x 
3000  to  3500  men  were  emploj'ed  as  wcavcn  n  rbrtc 
branches  in  1831,  beside  females  and  children,  who  im  t^ 
cotton-works  especially)  are  very  numerous.  Abv^e  I> 
men  are  emplo>ed  in  other  branches  of  thew maBiifx:i.m, 
spinning,  bleaching,  printing,  &c.,or  in  other  iDaiiuiscia.f. 
From  2 JO  to  300  men  are  employed  in  stune.  lor.  ir  i 
slate  quarries;  60  or  more  in  coal-pits,  chiefly  in  TbL:a.ii7. 
and  Fossoway  parishes,  on  the  Fifeshire  border:  asti  j. 
men  in  an  ironstone-mine,  alao  in  Fossovay  pui%k  T:-f 
salmon  fishery  on  the  Tay  employs  100  amq  or  b-.vk  io>: 
seveml  men  are  engaged  iu  the  distillatioo  6/v^»^  v. 
difierent  places. 

Kcclesinsticnl^  Legal,  and  Pariiam^nitr^Arrtm^emfnu  — 
The  number  of  parishes  wholly  or  partly  ui  this  eoua'.t  wi». 


tergaven  had  in  \><'M  a  population  of  3417,  a  great  number  in  1818,  80  (see  Plnyfair'a  Detcription  ff  Snti^^  :  ^.' 
«if  whom  W(!rc  employed  in  the  cot  ton- works  at  Stanley,  a  ' 
village  on  the  Tay,  partly  in  this  parish.  There  are  quarries 
of  freestone  in  the  ]<arish  and  a  small  salmon-fishery.  Malt- 
ing, distillinp:.  and  linen-weaving  are  carried  on.  There  is 
a  parish  chuich,  besides  a  handsome  chapel-of-ease,  erected 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Stanley  cotton-woiks;  a  school  is 
also  muintaine<l  by  them.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  at  Auchter- 
gaven.  Blairirowrie  is  described  elsewhere.  [Blairgowrik.] 
Callander,  on  the  Teiih  at  the  junction  of  the  stream  from 
I^K'h  Lubnaig,  consists  of  a  wiile  and  clean  street,  with  sub- 
btantial  free>lonc  houses  roofed  with  slate.  The  )K)pulation 
of  the  parish,  which  is  very  large,  was,  in  l«31,  1909.  The 
villiige  is  reported  to  by  visitors  to  l..och  Catrine  and  the 
romantic  >(eiKTy  around.  There  are  a  parish  church, several 
inns,  thric  schools,  and  three  libraries.  There  arc  several 
f.urs  in  the  }car. 

Krrol  IS  a  small  and  mean  place,  but  in  a  beautiful  situa- 
ti  »n  near  the  Frilh  of  Tay.  The  church  is  a  mtKlern  cruci- 
f.irin  huildnig  in  the  Norman  style,  with  a  lofty  square 
t'lWiT  and  {'innacles.  The  piipulation  of  the  parish  in  1831 
w.is  'J<i<.).',  al>i>ut  two-fifths  of  them  resi-lent  in  the  village. 
Stune  ijuarries  are  worked,  and  salmon  and  smell  fisheries 
carried  on:  but  the  linen-manufacture  is  the  chief  branch 
of  industiy:  it  employs  L'OO  men  and  100  women  as  weavers, 


some  of  these  have  been  subsequently  divided  Iss 
tical  purposes:  the  present  number  is  praM>li  m:  >  *-« 
They  are  included  in  the  presbyteries  of  FWh.  Da-^iJ'^. 
Dunkeld,  Auchterarder,  Meigle,  Dundee,  and  Dank:x  -^ 
The  presbyteries  of  Perth,  Auchterarder,  Dimtc.L  &:: 
Dunblane,  are  in  the  synod  of  Perth :  those  of  Ne^.?  i:; 
Dundee,  in  the  synod  of  Angus  and  Meams;  thai  ci  1^'- 
fermline  in  the  synod  of  Fife.  In  antient  tints  the  r;.:  r 
was  chiefly  if  not  wholly  included  in  the  dwceKi  of  i>  > 
hlanc  and  Dunkeld. 

The  county  is  divided  into  two  districts^  csck  v:.vr  \ 
sheriff  substitute;  and  is  subdivided  into  ten  Mui^r--^ 
tricts,  each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  likr  r«s^ 
court.  There  are  eight  prisons,  ta*o  at  P^rlb  tone  ti  .^'S 
a  small  house  of  correction),  and  one  each  at  B^irr--«*v. 
Dunblane.  Criefi*,  Dunkeld,  Kincardine,  and  Culrus»:  :-' 
several  of  these  are  very  small  and  badl  Crime  is  n.i  f't- 
quent  in  the  county,  and  is  rather  decreasing,  lit  bmi 
frcfiuent  ofiences  arc  assaults,  chiefly  made  under  xtt  t\ 
citcment  of  spirituous  liquors.  Drunkenness  n  hrlirT^  a 
have  incrcase<l.  The  police  is  very  gorxi  at  IVrh.  ar.^  - 
lerable  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Mendicar.:*  ^rr  ~<r 
merous,  but  they  are  chiefly  vagrants.  Bdura-'AO  in 
mncti  improved,  and  is  now  tolerably  gcnenJ  in  thi?  r^.;i. 


bc>ide  wiiideis  and  other  assistants.  Doune,  on  the  banks  |  districts:  but  the  means  of  instruction  are  verv  iW£r.er::^ 
of  the  Ti  itli.  cii;iit  miles  from  Stirlin;i.  is  remarkable  for  a  supplied  at  Perth,  thougli  steps  havetobeen  Isxcly  takin  - 
haniI>nMie  (1  'line  church  and  tower,  of  modern  erection;  a  supply  the  deficiency.  {IfiapiPctort  nf  Phimms'  &r>*i  S" 
fine  <.ld  bri'l^;e  t)Ver  the  Teiih;  and  the  ruins  of  Doune  ;)or/.  1837.)  The  greatest  number  of  acbolan  of  ad  cl4i«n 
Cattle,  an  aniienl  fortress  of  great  strength  and  extent,  j  at  the  daily  schools  in  Perthshire  between  Michaelmas.  I -^i 
Tin  re  are  ex^eiiMve  ci)tit»n-works  at  l>eauston,  close  to  the  '  and  I-adyday.  Ih34,  was  estimated  at  18.862.  itjdurt^* 
vtllau'e,  and  >cviral  c:»t;l"  f.iiib  arc  held  in  the  cour>eof  the  ■■  Jicturns,  Srof/and,  1^31.) 

>ea..  DiiMie  is  in  Kilinad<K'k  pari>h.  the  population  of]  The  county  returns  one  member  to  pari  israent:  but  tbi 
•.vh:ih  in  1^:M  ^^as  :i7.V2.  Bridne-end  of  Kinnoul  is  a  suburb  ■  parishes  of  tulliallan,  Culross  Muckhart,  Logic,  and  Fr 
oflVrth.  Mithvcn  is  a  nianutariuring  villa;^e.  a  few  miles  '  soway  have  been  aiimxefl  for  parliameniary  pivpotci* 
Wot  of  Perth  (pop.  of  parish,  in  1&31,  'jril)  with  a  coinmo-  the  bhircs  of  Kinross  and  Clackmannan,  mhich  in  coojaa^ 
di-iLis  lan^h  ciiurrh,  three  ^lod  schools,  a  library  of  1100  '  tion  return  one  member.  Perth  returns  one  Bflnber  H 
VMluinc^.  a  Ineridly  or  benefit  society,  and  a  savings*  bank.  ■  itself:  and  Culross  unites  with  Invcrkeithing,  DaaleffBiflC 
Mu.hiil  1^  a  <ii':ni  villa-^e,  U-autifuUy  situated  in  Strath-  '■  yiicensferry,  and  Stirling,  to  return  another. 
I'.in'.  a  -l.'rt  '1  »-;aii'e  fioin  Criefl'siuihwajd.  with  a  popula-  Ihsinnnd  F.vfuts:  Anfiquiliet, — In  the  obieiintythtf 
tMM  of  li>i>i>r  ].<M»  (nr  tur  the- whole  pLirish,  in  i^Jl.of  haims  over  the  geography  ol  aniieut  Calcdunis,  Ittllt  l^ 
oJ'^r).  There  are  a  parish  rhurchat  Nuthiil.auda  clia|>el  of*  ;  is  certain  can  be  advanced  us  to  the  earliest  wlafatfvfe^ 
cu.^c  at  Ardoch;  an  Episcopalian  chapel,  a  Secession  meet-  |  Perthshire.    The  eastern  side  was  orcwpiid  kf  Ikt  Vi^ 
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eon  (OS  (ObiviKovTic)  of  Ptolemy,  whom  we  may  probably 
rei^aid  as  identical  with  the  Venricones  or  Vecturiones  of 
Richard,  and  the  Vecturiones  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
Both  Ptolt^my  and  Richard  aj^ree  in  assigning  to  this  people 
the  town  Orrea  COf)pea)t  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
the  junction  of  the  Tay  and  the  Almond,  or  perhaps  on 
the  opposite  (eastern)  bank  of  the  river.  There  are  slight 
traces  of  a  station  at  the  junction  of  the  Almond  and  Tay, 
though  in  great  measure  destroyed  by  a  variation  in  the 
channel  of  the  Almond ;  and  there  are  traces  of  a  camp  at 
Grassy  Walls,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  far- 
ther to  the  northward.  The  country  south  of  the  Tay  was 
inhabited  lirst  by  the  Damnii,  afterwards  by  the  Horestii, 
or  lloresti,  wiio  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  (Agric,  c.  38.) 
Tile  liighlands  of  Pcrihshue  were  probably  occupied  by  the 
Damnji  Albani,  *  a  people  Uttle  known,'  says  Richard,  *  being 
wholly  secluded  among  lakes  and  mountains.' 

The  Tay,  under  the  form  Tavus,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(A^ric,  c.  22),  by  Ptolemy,  who  writes  it  Taoi'»a,  and  by 
Ruhard.  The  Earn  appears  in  Richard  under  the  name  of 
Hieina.  If  we  may  trust  the  authority  of  the  last,  the 
whole  county,  except  perhaps  the  western  boundary,  was 
conipreht'iided  in  what  was  termed  the  province  of  Vespa- 
siana,  over  which  the  Romans  possessed  only  a  very  brief 
and  precarious  sway. 

A  Roman  road  crossed  the  eastern  side  of  the  county 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  to  Orrea,  near  Perth,  at 
or  near  which  it  probably  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
directed  toward  the  coast,  the  other  crossing  the  Grampians 
(the  Grampius  Mens  of  the  Roman  historians  and  geogra- 
phers), towards  the  shore  of  Murray  Frith.  There  were 
several  Roman  stations  in  Perthshire.  Alauna  (AXavva) 
was  probably  at  Kier,  just  within  the  county,  near  Stirling. 
The  name  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Welsh  *  Caer,' 
which  usually  marks  a  Roman  post  or  town.  The  next 
station  was  Lindum  (Aivoov),  now  Ardoch,  in  Strathallan, 
one  ol  the  strongest  and  most  perfect  Roman  works  in  the 
inland.  [Ardoch  ]  Next  to  this  was  Victoria,  probably 
Deal^in  Ross,  m  Sirathearn,  where  are  some  remains  of  Ro- 
man works,  apparently  never  completed.  This  station  was 
eatabliahed  and  named  by  Agricola  to  commemorate  his 
^rciit  victory  over  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacufi.  The 
next  station  was  Ad  Hiernam,  which  may  be  fixed  at 
S;rai;eth,  on  the  Earn,  or  Hierna.  There  are  the  remains 
(tf  a  Kinian  post,  w  hich  has  evidently  been  of  great  strength, 
Oi  r.  a  has  been  noticed.  The  position  of  the  Ad  Tavum  of 
Ri(  hard  is  disputed.  Mr.  Hatchard,  in  his  edition  of 
Richard,  places  it  at  Invergowrie,  on  the  Tay,  just  above 
Dun<lcLN  in  Forfar-hire ;  General  Roy,  at  Burgh  Tay.  below 
Dundee;  and  the  Map  of  Antient  Britain,  published  by  the 
So(Mci y  for  ihu  DifVasion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perth.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
camp  at  Invergowrie.  Ad  Tavum  was  on  the  road  from 
Orrea  to  thi;  coast.  The  In  Medio  of  Richard  was  probably 
at  In^tuthill,  on  the  Tay,  above  the  junction  of  the  Isla, 
where  are  some  remarkable  Roman  works,  or  perhaps  at 
Cupar  An^us.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp 
at  ForMiii^alo,  in  Glen  Lyon.  The  prffltorium  is  still  com- 
plete. Theie  are  the  piers  of  a  bridge  over  the  Tay,  close 
to  the  junction  of  the  Almond,  where  the  situation  of  Orrea 
may  he  fixed. 

Alauna,  Lindum,  and  Victoria,  according  to  Ptolemy,  be- 
longed to  the  Damnii,  who  inhabited  for  the  most  part 
within  the  ramparts  of  Agricola  and  Antoninus.  They 
ap])ear  to  have  withdrawn  from  that  part  of  the  territory 
wli:ch  lay  beyond  the  rampart,  and  which  was  subsequently 
appropriated  by  the  Horestii,  who  came  from  Fifeshire. 

This  county  was  the  scene  of  hostility  perhaps  in  the 
third  cam])aign  of  Agricola  (a.d.  80),  at  any  rate  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  (a.d.  83,  84).  The  attack  made  by  the  Cale- 
donians on  the  camp  of  the  ninth  legion,  in  the  sixth  cam- 
paign, was  probably  at  Dealgin  Ross.  Severus  must  have 
crossed  Perthshire  in  his  war  against  the  Caledonians 
(A.D.  206,  JOD. 

There  are  some  remains  of  a  large  Druidical  circle  and 
several  antient  circular  forts  in  the  Highland  parish  of 
Fortingale,  or  Fortingal.  The  age  and  origin  of  the  forts 
is  not  known.  Remains  of  circles,  cairns,  and  other  Druidi- 
cal remains  are  found  in  the  parishes  of  Kirk-Michael, 
Blair  Aihol,  Cargill,  &c.  There  is  a  remarkable  fort,  par- 
liallv  vitrified,  at  Alvth. 

At  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  Perthshire  was 
occupied  by  the  Picts,  who  had  Aberuethy  for  their  capital: 


it  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Danes  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk  with  a  large  fleet,  and  landing,  marched 
to  the  Tay.  They  were  entirely  routed  by  the  Scottish  king, 
Kenneth  III.,  at  Loncarty,  near  Perth,  probably  in  a.d.  990. 
Dunsinnan  or  Dunsinane  Hill,  in  Collace  parish,  between 
Perth  and  Cupar  Angus,  was  the  stronghold  of  Macbeth, 
where  he  was  defeated  by  the  English  allies  of  his  compe- 
titor Malcolm  (aj).  1054).  The  importance  of  Perth,  and 
its  rank  as  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  this  shire  the  scene 
of  many  contests.  In  1306  Robert  Bruce  was  defeated  at 
Melhven,  near  Perth,  by  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  the  English  army.  In  1^32  Edward  Baliol,  com- 
petitor of  the  minor  King  David  Bruce,  at  the  head  of  an 
invading  force,  chiefly  of  English,  defeated  the  Scots  under 
the  regent,  the  earl  of  Mar,  at  Duplin  Moor,  on  the  Earn. 
He  took  Perth,  where  he  maintained  himself  for  some  time, 
until  his  party  was  finally  crushed  by  the  partisans  of  David 
Bruce. 

In  the  campaign  of  Montrose  (a.d.  1645)  this  county  was 
the  earliest  scene  of  action.  At  the  head  of  1100  ill  armed 
Irish  foot  and  1300  Highlanders,  Montrose  defeated  6000 
Covenanters,  under  Lord  Elcho,  at  Tippermuir  near  Perth, 
with  the  loss  to  them  of  2000  killed.  The  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, which  supported  the  claim  of  Charles  II.  to  the  crown, 
assembled  in  1650  at  Perth  ;  and  on  new-year*s  day,  1651, 
Charles  II.  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity  at  Scone.  In 
the  same  year  Perth  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  and  the 
royalist  party  crushed. 

In  the  struggle  at  the  Revolution,  a.d.  1689,  Perth  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  Viscount  Dundee,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned the  town  and  retired  into  the  Highlands.  On  the 
17th  of  July,  at  the  head  of  about  2200  men,  including  300 
Irish,  he  defeated  a  more  numerous  government  army  under 
General  Mackay,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men ;  but  the  death 
of  Dundee,  who  fell  early  in  the  action,  prevented  any  be- 
neficial result  of  the  victory.  Tlie  Highlanders  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  on  Dunkeld,  where  a  Cameronian 
regiment  was  posted,  and  soon  afterwards  dispei*sed ;  and 
the  war  came  to  an  end.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715-16,  a 
battle  was  fought  on  Sheriff  Muir,  near  Dunblane,  between 
the  Highlanders,  to  the  number  of  10,000,  under  the  earl 
of  Mar,  and  4000  government  troops,  under  the  duke  of 
Argyle.  The  battle  was  drawn;  but  the  government  reaped 
from  it  the  advantage  of  victory.  The  Pretender  was  for  a 
short  time  at  Scone  during  the  insurrection.  In  the  second 
Jacobite  rebellion,  the  young  Pretender  was  at  Perth  in 
1745,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746.  A  bodv  of 
government  troops  was  blockaded  in  the  castle  of  Blair- 
Athol  by  the  insurgents  under  Lord  George  Murray  (March 
and  April,  1746),  and  relieved,  when  reduced  to  extremity, 
by  a  royalist  detachment  firom  Dunkeld. 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  consist  chiefly  of  the  re- 
mains of  Dunblane  and  Dunkeld  cathedrals ;  some  other 
scanty  ecclesiastical  remains  ;  some  ruins  of  antient  castles 
at  Moulin,  Doune,  Kincardine,  Kinclaven,  and  Drummond 
Castle  near  Muthill;  and  some  hill  forts,  cairns,  and  Dru- 
idical stones.  Blair-Athol  Castle  has  been  modernised, 
and  is  the  present  seat  of  the  duke  of  Athol. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Playfair's  De- 
scription qf  Scotland 4  Chambers's  Gazetteer  of  Scotland ; 
Sir  W.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland^  in  Lardner's  Encyclo- 
pcedia ;   Bxrliamentaru  Papers,) 

PE'RTINAX,  PU^BLIUS  HE'LVIUS,  bom  about 
A.D.  126,  at  Villa  Martis,  near  Alba  Pompeia,  now  Alba  in 
Piedmont,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanarus,  was  the  son  of  a 
freedmanwho  dealt  in  charcoal,  an  important  article  of  fuel 
in  Italy  even  at  the  present  day.  His  father  gave  him  a 
good  education,  placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  Sulpi- 
cius  Apollinaris,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  is  repeatedly 
quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius.  Pertinax  became  a  proficient  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages ;  and  after  the  death  of 
his  master,  be  taught  grammar  himself.  But  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  small  profits  of  his  profession,  he  entered 
the  army;  and  being  assisted  by  the  interest  of  Lollianus 
Avitus,a  man  of  a  consular  family  and  his  father's  patronus, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  command.  He  was  sent  to  Syria  at 
the  head  of  a  cohort,  and  served  with  distinction  against 
the  Parthians,  under  L.Verus,  the  colleague  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Britain,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time.  Subsequently  he  served  in  Moesia, 
Germany,  and  Dacia ;  but  upon  some  suspicion  of  his  fi- 
delity, he  was  recalled  by  Marcus  Aurelius.    Having  cleared 
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AudmU,  hewaimade  pnetoT  and  comroaDder  ot  the  Dnt 
Icnon,  and  obtained  ihe  rank  of  senator.  Being  Knt  to 
Rhntia  and  Noricum.  he  drove  away  the  hostile  Garmui 
tribe*.  Hii  next  promotion  wa»  tg  the  consulate,  and  he 
publicly  received  the  praiie  of  Marcui  in  the  lenate  and  in 
the  camp  for  his  di«tinguiihed  services.  In  Syria  he  at- 
siiied  in  repreiiing  the  revolt  of  Avilui  Caasiui.  He  waa 
next  removed  to  Ihe  command  of  the  legions  on  the  E^ube, 
and  was  mode  governor  of  M(C8La  and  Dacia,  and  aRer- 
wanli  returned  lo  Syria  ai  f-overnor,  where  ha  remained 
till  the  death  of  Marcus.  Capitolinui  says  that  hii  conduct 
was  irreprehentible  till  the  timeofliii  Syrian  f^vernment, 
when  he  enriched  himaelf,  and  his  conduct  became  Ihe 
tuhJDct  of  popular  ceiuure.  On  his  return  lo  Rome,  be 
banished  by  Perennia,  Ihe  favourite  of  Commodui,  to  his 
native  country,  Liguria.  Here  he  adorned  Villa  Hartii 
with  sumptuous  buildings,  in  the  midst  of  whiek  however 
he  Icfi  his  humble  paternal  cottafie  untouched.  He  re- 
tnained  three  years  in  T.i^uria.  After  the  death  of  Per- 
ennis.  Commodus  commissioned  him  to  proceed  to  Britain, 
where  the  liceotiousness  of  ihe  troops  bad  degenerated  into 
mutiny.  On  hii  arrival,  the  soldiers  wished  to  salute  him 
emperor,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  hy  Perlinax, 
who  seems  to  have  found  the  discipline  of  Ihe  legions  in 
that  remote  part  of  Ihe  empire  in  a  most  deplorable  stale. 
One  of  the  legions  revolted  against  him;  and  in  trying  to 
repress  it,  he  wag  wounded,  and  led  among  the  dead.  On 
bis  recovery,  he  punished  the  mutineers,  and  solicited  the 
emperor  for  his  recall,  as  his  attempts  at  restoring  discipline 
had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  arm^.  He  was  then 
sent  proconsul  to  Africa,  and  was  afterwards  made  preefect 
of  Rome,  in  which  office  he  showed  much  temperance  and 
humanity.  Alter  the  murder  of  Commodus,  two  of  tha 
conspirators,  Lstus  and  Eleetus,  went  to  Pertinax  and 
ofiared  him  the  empire,  which  Perlinax  at  Brat  refused,  but 
afterwards  accepted,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
senate  in  the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  January,  a.h.  193. 
In  the  speech  which  Perlinax  delivered  on  the  occasion,  he 
said  something  complimentary  to  Lielus,  to  whom  he  owed 
the  empire,  on  which  Q.  SosiusFalco,  oncof  the  two  consul^ 
observed,  that  it  waseasy  to  foresee  what  kind  of  an  emperor 
he  would  make,  if  he  allowed  the  ministers  of  the  atrocities 
of  Commodus  to  retain  their  places.  Perlinax  mildly 
replied, '  You  are  hut  a  young  consul,  and  do  not  yet  know 
the  necesti'j  of  forgiving.  These  men  have  obeyed  Ihe 
orders  of  their  master  Commodus,  but  they  did  it  reluctantly, 
as  they  have  shown  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.' 
He  then  repaired  to  the  imperial  palace,  where  he  gave  a 
banquet  tollie  niagistratesand  principal  senators,  according 
lo  the  aatknt  custom.     The  historian  Dion  Cassius  was 


3uy  the  memory  of  those  who  bad  been  nnjtutl; 
eath.  But  hi*  attempts  lo  restoi*  discipline  in  t 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  bee 
tomed  to  licence  under  the  reign  of  Cominodui. 
found  the  treasury  empty,  he  aidd  ihe  statue*,  the  pi 
all  the  valuable  objects  amassed  by  Cotninodu*,  ■ 
his  concubines.  By  Ibis  means  he  collected  mctie 
Iha  Pnetorians,  and  to  make  the  usual  gitU  to  tfa 
of  Rome.  He  publicly  declarBd  that  be  would  ra 
l^acies  or  inheritance  from  any  one,  and  he  tn 
several  taxes  and  tolls  which  had  b«en  imposed  by 
dus.  Perlinax  was  cherished  by  the  aenala  and  the 
but  the  turbulent  Fnotorians,  tecretly  entnuragei 
traitor  Ltetus,  coiitpired  against  the  new  enpetor 
offering  the  empire  to  several  penona,  thev  veal 
palace,  three  hundred  in  number,  The  friends  ofl 
urged  him  to  conceal  himself  lill  tha  storm  had  pwa 
tha  emperor  said  thai  such  conduct  would  be  uav 
his  rank ;  and  he  appeared  before  the  mutineer^  anii 
remonstrated  with  them  upon  the  (ruiltof  i^r* 
He  was  making  an  impression  upon  them,  wbm  ow 
soldiers,  a  German  by  birth,  threw  hia  spear  ai  hii 
wounded  him  in  the  breajit.  Perlinax  tbca  term 
face,  and.  praying  the  gods  lo  avenga  hi*  noite 
Bniahed  by  the  other  soldiers.  Eleciua  ikaa  dct 
him  as  long  a*  he  could,  and  was  hilled  with  bin 
soldiers  cut  off  the  head  of  Pertinax  and  caind  it  nil 
camp,  and  then  put  the  empire  to  auction,  oScring  il 
highest  bidder.  [Didius,  Juliasos.)  Fertioaxwa 
of  age,  and  had  reigned  eiKhly-seveadi 
■     " ;  OionC 
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PERTURBATIONS.    [Obatitatio!..] 
PERTUSSIS.    [Hoopixti-CouoH.] 
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